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AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  POCKET-HANDKERCHIEF. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  Of  "  THE  RXD  10YX&,''  "  TUB  MD2WEM,"  "  LI  FBU-FOLLET,"  KTC 


Certain  moral  philosophers,  with  a  due  disdain  of 
the  flimsy  foundations  of  human  pride,  have  shown 
that  every  man  is  equally  descended  from  a  million 
of  ancestors,  within  a  given  number  of  generations; 
thereby  demonstrating  that  no  prince  exists  who  does 
not  participate  in  the  blood  of  some  beggar,  or  any 
beggar  who  does  not  share  in  the  blood  of  princes. 
Although  favored  by  a  strictly  vegetable  descent  my- 
self, the  laws  of  nature  have  not  permitted  me  to 
escape  from  the  influence  of  this  common  rule.  The 
earliest  accounts  I  possess  of  my  progenitors  repre- 
sent them  b%  a  goodly  growth  of  the  Limim  Usita- 
tiasimum,  divided  into  a  thousand  cotemporaneous 
-  plants,  singularly  well  conditioned,  and  remarkable 
for  an  equality  that  render!  the  production  valuable. 
In  this  particular,  then,  I  may  be  said  to  enjoy  a  pre- 
.pedency  over  the  Bourbons  themselves,  who  now 
govern  no  less  than  {pr  different  states  of  Europe, 
and  who  have  sat  on  thrones  these  thousand  years. 

"While  our  family  has  followed  the  general  human 
law  in  the  matter  just  mentioned,  it  forms  a  marked 
exception  to  the  rule  that  &o  absolutely  controls  all  of 
white  blood,  on  this  continent,  in  what  relates  to  im- 
migration and  territorial  origin.  When  the  American 
enters  on  the  history  of  his  ancestors,  he  is  driven, 
after  some  ten  or  twelve  generations  at  most,  to  seek 
refuge  in  a  country  in  Europe ;  whereas  exactly  the 
reverse  is  the  case  with  us,  our  most  remote  extrac- 
tion being  American,  while  our  more  recent  construc- 
tion and  education  have  taken  place  in  Europe. 
When  I  speak  of  the  "  earliest  accounts  I  possess  of 
my  progenitors,"  authentic  information  is  meant 
only;  for,  like  other  races,  we  have  certain  dark 
legends  that  might  possibly  carry  us  back  again  to 
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the  old  world  in  quest  of  our  estates  and  privileges. 
But,  in  writing  this  history,  it  has  been  my  deter- 
mination from  the  first,  to  record  nothing  but  settled 
truths,  and  to  reject  everything  in  the  shape  of  vague 
report  or  unauthenticated  anecdote.  Under  these 
limitations,  I  have  ever  considered  my  family  as 
American  by  origin,  European  by  emigration,  and 
restored  to  its  paternal  soil  by  the  mutations  and  cal- 
culation* of  industry  and  trade. 

The  glorious  family  of  cotemporaneous  plants 
from  which  I  derive  my  being,  grew  in  a  lovely  vale 
of  Connecticut,  and  quite  near  to  the  banks  of  the 
celebrated  river  of  the  same  name.  This  renders  us 
strictly  Yankee  in  our  origin,  an  extraction  of  which  I 
find  all  who  enjoy  it  fond  of  boasting.  It  is  the  only 
subject  of  self-felicitation  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
that  men  can  indulge  in,  without  awakening  the  envy 
of  their  fellow-creatures ;  from  which  I  infer  it  is 
at  least  innocent,  if  not  commaadable. 

"We  have  traditions  among  us  of  the  enjoyments  of 
our  predecessors,  as  they  rioted  in  the  fertility  of 
their  cis-atlantic  field;  a  happy  company  of  thriving 
and  luxuriant  plants.  Still,  I  shall  pass  them  over, 
merely  remarking  that  a  bountiful  nature  has  made 
such  provision  for  the  happiness  of  all  created  things 
as  enables  each  to  rejoice  in  its  existence,  and  to 
praise,  after  its  fashion  and  kind,  the  divine  Being  to 
which  it  owes  its  creation.  0 

In  due  time,  the  field  in  which  my  forefathers  grew 
was  gathered,  the  seed  winnowed  from  the  chaff  and 
collected  in  casks,  when  the  whole  company  was 
shipped  for  Ireland.  Now  occurred  one  of  those 
chances  which  decide  the  fortunes  of  plants,  as  well 
as  those  of  men,  giving  me  a  claim  to  Norman, 
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instead  of  Milesian  descent.  The  embarkation,  or 
shipment  of  my  progenitors,  whichever  may  be  the 
proper  expression,  occurred  in  the  height  of  the  last 
general  war,  and,  for  a  novelty,  it  occurred  in  an 
English  ship.  A  French  privateer  captured  the  vessel 
on  her  passage  home,  the  flax-seed  was  condemned 
and  sold,  my  ancestors  being  transferred  in  a  body 
to  the  ownership  of  a  certain  agriculturist  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Evreux,  who  dealt  largely  in  such 
articles.  There  have  been  evil  disposed  vegetables 
that  have  seen  fit  to  reproach  us  with  this  sale  as  a 
stigma  on  our  family  history,  but  I  have  ever  con- 
sidered it  myself  as  a  circumstance  of  which  one  has 
lio  more  reason  to  be  ashamed  than  a  d'loze  has  to 
Mush  for  the  robberies  of  a  barn  of  the  middle  ages. 
Each  is  an  incident  in  the  progress  of  civilization ; 
the  man  and  the  vegetable  alike  taking  the  direction 
pointed  out  by  Providence  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  or 
its  destiny. 

Plants  have  sensation  as  well  as  animals.  The 
latter,  however,  have  no  consciousness  anterior  to 
their  physical  births,  and  very  little,  indeed,  for  some 
time  afterwards ;  whereas  a  different  law  prevails  as 
respects  us;  our  mental  conformation  being  such  as 
to  enable  us  to  refer  our  moral  existence  to  a  period 
that  embraces  the  experience,  reasoning  and  senti- 
ments of  several  generations.  As  respects  logical 
inductions,  for  instance,  the  linum  usitatissimum 
draws  as  largely  on  the  intellectual  acquisitions  of  the 
various  epochas  that  belonged  to  the  three  or  four 
parent  stems  which  preceded  it,  as  on  its  own.  In  a 
word,  that  accumulated  knowledge  which  man  in- 
herits by  means  of  books,  imparted  and  transmitted 
information,  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  we 
obtain  through  more  subtle  agencies  that  are  incor- 
porated with  our  organic  construction,  and  which 
form  a  species  of  hereditary  mesmerism;  a  vege- 
table clairvoyance  that  enables  us  to  see  with  the 
eyes,  hear  with  the  ears,  and  digest  with  the  un- 
derstandings of  our  predecessors. 

Some  of  the  happiest  moments  of  my  moral  exist- 
ence were  thus  obtained,  while  our  family  was  grow- 
ing in  the  fields  of  Normandy.  It  happened  that  a 
distinguished  astronomer  selected  a  beautiful  seat, 
that  was  placed  on  the  very  margin  of  our  position, 
as  a  favorite  spot  for  his  observations  and  discourses ; 
from  a  recollection  of  the  latter  of  which,  in  particu- 
lar, I  still  derive  indescribable  satisfaction.  It  seems 
as  only  yesterday — jjpis  in  fact  fourteen  long,  long 
years — that  I  heard  him  thus  holding  forth  to  his 
pupils,  explaining  the  marvels  of  the  illimitable  void, 
and  rendering  clear  to  my  understanding  the  vast  dis- 
tance that  exists  between  the  Being  that  created  all 
things  and  the  works  of  his  hands.  To  those  who 
live  in  the,  narrow  circle  of  human  interests  and  hu- 
man feelings,  there  ever  exists,  unheeded,  almost 
unnoticed,  before  their  Very  eyes,  the  most  humbling 
proofs  of  their  own  comparative  insignificance  in  the 
scale  of  creation,  which,  in  the  midst  of  their  admit- 
ted mastery  over  the  earth  and  all  it  contains,  it 
would  be  well  for  them  to  consider,  if  they  would 
obtain  just  views  of  what  they  are  and  what  they 
were  Intended  to  be. 


I  think  I  can  still  hear  this  learned  and  devout  man 
— for  his  soul  was  filled  with  devotion  to  the  dread 
Being  that  could  hold  a  universe  in  subjection  to  his 
will — dwelling  with  delight  on  all  the  discoveries 
among  the  heavenly  bodies,  that  the  recent  improve- 
ments in  science  and  mechanics  have  enabled  the 
astronomers  to  make.  Fortunately,  he  gave  his  dis- 
courses somewhat  of  the  progressive  character  of 
lectures,  leading  his  listeners  -on,  as  it  might  be  step 
by  step,  in  a  way  to  render  all  easy  to  the  commonest 
understanding.  Thus  it  was,  I  first  got  accurate  no- 
tions of  the  almost  inconceivable  magnitude  of  space, 
to  which,  indeed,  it  is  probable  there  are  no  more 
positive  limits  than  there  are  a  beginning  and  an  end 
to  eternity !  Can  these  wonders  be,  I  thought — and 
how  pitiful  in  those  who  affect  to  reduce  all  things 
to  the  level  of  their  own  powers  of  comprehension, 
and  their  own  experience  in  practice !  Let  them  ex- 
ercise their  sublime  and  boasted  reason,  I  said  to 
myself,  in  endeavoring  to  comprehend  infinity  in  any 
thing,  and  we  will  note  the  result !  If  it  be  in  space,  we 
shall  find  them  setting  bounds  to  their  illimitable  void, 
until  ashamed  of  the  feebleness  of  their  first  effort,  it 
is  renewed,  again  and  again,  only  to  furnish  new 
proofs  of  the  insufficiency  of  all  of  earth,  even  to 
bring  within  the  compass  of  their  imaginations  truths 
that  all  their  experiments,  inductions,  evidence  and 
revelations  compel  them  to  admit. 

"  The  moon  has  no  atmosphere,"  said  our  astrono- 
mer one  day,  "  and  if  inhabited  at  all,  it  must  be  by 
beings  constructed  altogether  differently  from  our- 
selves. Nothing  that  has  life,  either  animal  or  vege- 
table as  we  know  them,  can  exist  without  air,  and  it 
follows  that  nothing  having  life,  according  fo  our 
views  of  it,  can  exist  in  the  moon : — or,  i£  any  thing 
having  life  do  exist  there,  it  must  be  under  such 
modifications  of  all  our  known  facts,  as  to  amount 
to  something  like  other  principles  of  being,"  "  One 
side  of  that  planet  feels  the  gcuial  warmth  of  the  sun 
for  a  fortnight,  while  the  other  is  for  the  same  period 
without  it,"  he  continued.  "That  whiffe  feels  the 
sun  must  be  a  day,  of  a  heat  so  intense  us  to  render 
it  insupportable  to  us,  while  the  opposite  side  on 
which  the  rays  of  the  sunjlo  not  fall,  must  be  masses 
of  ice  if  water  exist  there  to  be  congealed.  But 
the  moon  has  no  seas,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain ;  its 
surface  representing  one  of^rictly  volcanic  origin, 
the  mountains  being  numerouWo  a  wonderful  degree*" 
Our  instruments  -enable  us  to  perceive  craters,  with 
the  inner  cones  so  common  to  all  our  own  volcanoes, 
giving  reason  to  believe  in  the  activity  of  innumerable 
burning  hills  at  some  remote  period.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say,  that  nothing  we  know  could  live  in 
the  moon  under  these  rapid  and  extreme  transitions 
of  heat  and  cold,  to  say  nothing  of  the  want  of  atmo- 
spheric air."  I  listened  to  this  with  wonder,  and 
learned  to  be  satisfied  with  my  station.  Of  what  mo- 
ment was  it  to  metlin  filling  the  destiny  of  the  linum 
u$itaUssimum1  whether  I  grew  in  a  soil  a  little  more 
or  a  little  less  fertile;  whether  my  fibres  attained  the 
extremest  fineness  known  to  the  manufacturer,  or  fell 
a  little  short  of  this  excellence.  I  was  but  a  speck 
among  a  myriad  of  other  things  produced  by  the  hand 
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of  the  Creator,  and  all  to  conduce  to  his  own  wise 
ends  and  unequaled  glory.  It*  was  my  duty  to  live 
my  time,  to  be  content,  and  to  proclaim  the  praise  of 
God  within  the  sphere  assigned  to  me.  Could  men 
or  plants  but  once  elevate  their  thoughts  to  the  vast 
scale  of  creation,  it  would  teach  them  their  own  in- 
significance so  plainly,  would  so  unerringly  make 
manifest  the  futility  of  complaints,  and  the  immense 
disparity  between  time  and  eternity,  as  to  render  the 
useful  lesson  of  contentment  as  inevitable  as  it  is 
important. 

I  remember  that  our  astronomer,  one  day,  spoke  of 
the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  sun.    The  manner 
that  he  chose  to  render  clear  to  the  imagination  of 
his  hearers  some  just  notions  of  its  size,  though  so 
familiar  to  astronomers,  produced  a  deep  and  unex- 
pected impression  on  me.    "  Our  instruments,"  he 
said,  "  are  now  so  perfect  and  powerful,  as  to  enable 
us  to  ascertain  many  facts  of  the  deepest  interest, 
with  near  approaches  to  positive  accuracy.     The 
moon  being  the  heavenly  body  much  the  nearest  to 
us,  of  course  we  see  farther  into  its  secrets  than  into 
those  of  any  other  planet.    We  have  calculated  its 
distance  from  us  at  237,000  miles.    Of  course  by  dou- 
bling this  distance,  and  adding  to  it  the  diameter  of 
the  earth,  we  get  the  diameter  of  the  circle,  or  orbit, 
in  which  the  moon  moves  around  the  earth.    In  other 
words  the  diameter  oi  this  orbit  is  about  480,000  miles. 
Now  could  the  sun  be  brought  in  contact  with  this 
orbit,  and  had  the  latter  solidity  to  mark  its  circum- 
ference, it  would  be  found  that  this  circumference 
would  include  but  a  little  more  than  half  the  surface  of 
one  side  of  the  sun,  the  diameter  of  which  orb  is  cal- 
culated to  be  882,QO0  miles!    The  sun  is  one  million 
three  hundred  and  eighty-four  thousand  four  hundred 
and  seventy-two  times  larger  than  the  earth.    Of  the 
substance  of  the  sun  it  is  not  so  easy  to  speak.    Still 
it  is  thought,  though  it  is  not  certain,  that  we  occa- 
sionally see  the  actual  surface  of  this  orb,  an  advan- 
tage we  do  not  possess  as  respects  any  other  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  with  the  exception  of  the  moon  and 
Man.    The  light  and  warmth  of  the  sun  probably  ex- 
ist in  its  atmosphere,  and  the  spots  which  are  so  often 
seen  on  this  bright  orb,  are  supposed  to  be  glimpses 
ot  the  solid  mass  of  the  sun  itself,  that  are  occasion- 
ally obtained  through  openings  in  this  atmosphere. 
At  all  events,  this  is  Ufc  more  consistent  way  of  ac- 
counting for  the  appearance  of  theaf  spots.    You  will 
get  a  better  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  sidereal  sys- 
tem, however,  by  remembering  that,  in  comparison 
with  it,  the  distances  of  our  entire  solar  system  are 
as  mere  specks.    Thus,  while  our  own  change  of 
positions  is  known  to  embrace  an  orbit  of  about 
200.000,000  of  miles,  it  is  nevertheless  so  trifling  as  to 
produce  no  apparent  change  of  position  in  thousands 
of  the  fixed  stars  that  are  believed  to  be  the  suns  of 
other  systems.    Some  conjecture  even  that  all  these 
suns,  with  their  several  £stems|«ir  own  included, 
revolve  around  a  common^CfBiroe  that  is  invisible  to 
us,  but  which  is  the  actual  flfcfie  of  God ;  the  comets 
that  we  note  and  measure  being  heavenly  messengers, 
as  it  might  be,  constantly* f>assiog  from  one  of  these 
families  of  worlds  to  another." 


I  remember  that  one  of  the  astronomer's  pupils 
asked  certain  explanations  here,  touching  the  planets 
that  it  was  thought,  or  rather  known,  that  we  could  ac- 
tually see,  and  those  of  which  the  true  surfaces  were 
believed  to  be  concealed  from  us.  "  I  have  told  you," 
answered  the  man  of  science,  "that  they  are  the 
Moon,  Mars  and  the  Sun.  Both  Venus  and  Mercury 
are  nearer  to  us  than  Mars,  but  their  relative  prox- 
imities to  the  sun  have  some  such  effect  on  their  sur- 
faces, as  placing  an  object  near  a  strong  light  is 
known  to  have  on  its  appearance.  We  are  dazzled, 
to  speak  popularly,  and  cannot  distinguish  minutely. 
With  Mars  it  is  different.  If  this  planet  has  any  at- 
mosphere at  all,  it  is  one  of  no  great  density,  and  its 
orbit  being  without  our  own,  we  can  easily  trace 
on  its  surface  the  outlines  of  seas  and  continents.  It 
is  even  supposed  that  the  tinge  of  the  latter  is  that  of 
reddish  sand-stone,  like  much  of  that  known  in  our 
own  world,  but  more  decided  in  tint,  while  two  bril- 
liant white  spots,  at  its  poles,  are  thought  to  be  light 
reflected  from  the  snows  of  those  regions,  rendered 
more  conspicuous,  or  disappearing,  as  they  first 
emerge  from  a  twelvemonths'  winter,  or  melt  in  a 
summer  of  equal  duration." 

I  could  have  listened  forever  to  this  astronomer, 
whose  lectures  so  profoundly  taught  lessons  of  hu- 
mility to  the  created,  and  which  were  so  replete  with 
silent  eulogies  on  the  power  of  the  Creator !  What 
was  it  to  me  whether  I  were  a  modest  plant,  of  half 
a  cubit  in  stature,  or  the  proudest  oak  of  the  forest — 
man  or  vegetable  ?  My  duty  was  clearly  to  glorify 
the  dread  Being  who  had  produced  all  these  marvels, 
and  to  fulfill  my  time  in  worship,  praise  and  content- 
ment. It  mattered  not  whether  my  impressions  were 
derived  through  organs  called  ears,  and  were  com- 
municated by  others  called  those  of  speech,  or  whe- 
ther each  function  was  performed  by  means  of  sensa- 
tions and  agencies  too  subtle  to  be  detected  by  ordi- 
nary means.  It  was  enough  for  me  that  I  heard  and 
understood,  and  felt  the  goodness  and  glory  of  God. 
I  may  say  that  my  first  great  lessons  in  true  philoso- 
phy were  obtained  in  these  lectures,  where  I  learned 
to  distinguish  between  the  finite  and  infinite,  ceasing 
to  envy  any,  while  I  learned  to  worship  one.  The 
benevolence  of  Providence  is  extended  to  all  its 
creatures,  each  receiving  it  ijr  a  mode  adapted  to  its 
owri  powers  of  improvement  My  destiny  being  to- 
ward a  communion  avjth  mnn— or  rather  with  woman 
— I  have  ever  looked  upon  tfljfsilent  communica- 
tions with  the  astronomer  as  so  much  preparatory 
schooling,  in  order  thai  my  mind  might  be  prepared 
for  its  own  avrnir,  and  not  be  blinded  by  an  undue 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  its  future  associates. 
I  know  there  are  those  who  will  sneer  at  the  suppo- 
sition of  a  pocket-handkerchief  possessing  any  mind, 
or  esprit,  at  alr^  but  let  such  have  patience  and  read 
on,  when  I  hope  it  will  be  in  my  power  to  demon- 
strate their  error. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  scenes 
which  occurred  between  the  time  I  first  sprang  from 
the  earth  and  that  in  which  I  was  "  pulled."  The 
latter  was  a  melancholy  day  for  me,  however,  arriv- 
ing prematurely  as  regarded  my  vegetable  state,  since 
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it  was  early  determined  that  I  was  to  be  spun  into 
threads  of  unusual  fineness.  I  will  only  say,  here, 
that  my  youth  was  a  period  of  innocent  pleasures, 
during  which  my  chief  delight  was  to  exhibit  my  sim- 
ple but  beautiful  flowers,  in  honor  of  the  hand  that 
gave  them  birth. 

At  the  proper  season,  the  whole  field  was  laid  low, 
when  a  scene  of  hurry  and  confusion  succeeded,  to 
which  I  find  it  exceedingly  painful  to  turn  in  memory. 
The  "  rotting"  was  the  most  humiliating  part  of  the 
process  which  followed,  though,  in  our  case,  this  was 
done  in  clear  running  water,  and  the  "  crackling"  the 
most  uncomfortable.  Happily,  we  were  spared  the 
anguish  which  ordinarily  accompanies  breaking  on 
the  wheel,  though  we  could  not  be  said  to  have  en- 
tirely escaped  from  all  its  parade.  Innocence  was 
our  shield,  and  while  we  endured  some  of  the  dis- 
grace that  attaches  to  mere  forms,  we  had  that  con- 
solation of  which  no  cruelty  or  device  can  deprive 
the  unoffending.  Our  sorrows  were  not  heightened 
by  the  consciousness  of  undeserving.  * 

There  is  a  period,  which  occurred  between  the  time 
of  being  "  hatcheled"  and  that  of  being  "  woven," 
that  it  exceeds,  my  powers  to  delineate.  All  around 
me  teemed  t#-b£  in  a  state  of  inextricable  confusion, 
out  of  which  order  finally  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a 
piece  of  cambric,  of  a  quality  that  brought  the  work- 
men far  and  near  to  visit  it.  We  were  a  single 
family  of  only  twelve,  in  this  rare  fabric,  among 
which  I  remember  that  I  occupied  the  seventh  place 
in  the  order  o(  arrangement,  and  of  course  in  the 
order  of  seniority  also.  When  properly  folded,  and 
bestowed  in  a  comfortable  covering,  our  time  passed 
pleasantly  enough,  being  removed  from  all  disagree- 
able sights  and  smells,  and  lodged  in  a  place  of  great 
security,  and  indeed  of  honor,  men  seldom  failing  to 
bestow  this  attention  on  their  valuables. 

It  is  out  of  my  power  to  say  precisely  how  long  we 
remained  in  this  passive  state  in  the  hands  of  the 
manufacturer.  It  was  some  weeks,  however,  if  not 
months;  during  which  our  chief  communications 
were  on  the  chances  of  our  future  fortunes.  Some 
of  our  number  were  ambitious,  and  would  hear  to 
nothing  but  the  probability,  nay,  the  certainty,  of  our 
being  purchased,  as  soon  as  our  arrival  in  Paris 
should  be  made  known,  by  the  king,  in  person,  and 
presented  to  the  daapiine,  then  the  first  lady  in 
France.  The  virtues  of  the  Dqchesse  d'Angouleme 
were  properly  apg^fcited  by  some  of  us,  while  I 
discovered  that  others  entertaiped  for  her  any  feel- 
ings but  those  of  veneration  and  respect.  This  di- 
versity of  opinion,  on  a  subject  of  which  one  would 
think  none  of  us  very  well  qualified  to  be  judges,  was 
owing  to  a  circumstance  of  such  every-day  occur- 
rence as  almost  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  telling 
it,  thougtf  the  narrative  would  be  rendered  more  com- 
plete by  an  explanation. 

It  happened,  while  we  lay  in  the  bleaching  grounds, 
that  one  half  of  the  piece  extended  into  a  part  of  the 
field  that  came  under  the  management  o(  a  legitimist, 
while  the  other  invaded  the  dominions  of  a  liberal. 
Neither  of  these  persons  had  any  concern  with  us, 
we  being  under  the  special  superintendence  of  the 


head  workman,  but  it  was  impossible,  altogether  im- 
possible, to  escape  the  consequences  of  our  locales. 
While  the  legitimist,  read  nothing  but  the  Moniteur, 
the  liberal  read  noting  but  Le  Temps,  a  journal  then 
recently  'Established,  in  the  supposed  interests  of  hu- 
man freedom.  Each  of  these  individuals  got  a  paper 
at  a  certain  hour,  which  he  read  with  as  much  man- 
ner as  he  could  command,  and  with  singular  perse- 
verance as  related  to  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome, 
to  a  clientele  of  bleachers,  who  reasoned  as  he  rea- 
soned, swore  by  his  oaths,  and  finally  arrived  at  all 
his  conclusions.  The  liberals  had  the  best  of  it  as  to 
numbers,  and  possibly  as  to  wit,  the  Moniteur  pos- 
sessing all  the  dullness  of  official  dignity  under  all  the 
dynasties  and  ministries  that  have  governed  France 
since  its  establishment.  My  business,  however,  is 
with  the  effect  produced  on  the  pocket-handkerchiefs, 
and  not  with  that  produced  on  the  laborers.  The 
two  extremes  were  regular  cotes  gauches  and  cotis 
droits.  In  other  words,  all  at  the  right  end  of  the 
piece  became  devoted  Bourbonists,  devoutly  believ- 
ing that  princes,  who  were  daily  mentioned  with  so 
much  reverence  and  respect,  could  be  nothing  else 
but  perfect;  while  the  opposite  extreme  were  dis- 
posed to  think  that  nothing  good  could  borne  of  Naza- 
reth. In  this  way,  four  of  our  number  became  de- 
cided politicians,  not  only  entertaining  a  sovereign 
contempt  for  the  sides  they  respectively  opposed,  but 
beginning  to  feel  sensations  approaching  to  hatred 
for  each  other. 

The  reader  will  readily  nnderstand  that  these  feel- 
ings lessened  toward  the  centre  of  the  piece,  acquiring 
most  intensity  at  the  extremes.  I  may  be  said,  my- 
self, to  have  belonged  to  the  centre  gauche ,  that  being 
my  accidental  position  in  the  fabric,  when  it  was  a 
natural  consequence  to  obtain  sentiments  of  this 
shade.  It  will  be  seen,  in  the  end,  how  prominent 
were  these  early  impressions,  and  how  far  it  is  worth 
while  for  mere  pocket-handkerchiefs  to  throw  away 
their  time,  and  permit  their  feelings  to  become  ex- 
cited concerning  interests  that  they  are  certainly  not 
destined  to  control,  and  about  which,  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  they  seldom  obtain  other 
than  very  questionable  information. 

It  followed  from  this  state  of  feeling/that  the  notion 
we  were  about  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  unfortu- 
nate daughter  of  Louis  XVL  excited  considerable 
commotion  and  <fegust  amongus.  Though  very  mo- 
derate in  my  political  antipathies  and  predilections,  I 
confess  to  some  excitement  in  my  own  case,  declar- 
ing that  if  royalty  was  to  be  my  lot,  I  would  prefer 
not  to  ascend  any  higher  on  the  scale  than  to  become 
the  property  of  that  excellent  princess,  Amelie,  who 
then  presided  in  the  Palais  Royal,  the  daughter  and 
sister  of  a  king,  but  with  as  little  prospects  as  desires 
of  becoming  a  queen  in  her  own  person.  This  wish 
of  mine  was  treated  as  groveling,  and  even  worse 
than  republican,  l^the  coti  droit  of  our  piece,  while 
the  cote  gauche  sneered  at  ft  as  manifesting  a  sneak- 
ing regard  for  station  #Rhout  the  spirit  to  avow  it. 
Both  were  mistaken,  however;  no  unworthy  senti- 
ments entering  into  my  decision.  Accident  had  made 
me  acquainted  with  the  virtues  of  this  estimable  wo- 
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nun,  and  I  felt  assured  that  she  would  treat  even  a 
pocket-handkerchief  kindly.  This  early  opinion  has 
been  confirmed  by  her  deportment  under  very  trying 
and  unexpected  events.  I  wish,  as  I  believe  she 
wishes  herself,  she  had  never  been  a  queen. 

All  our  family  did  not  aspire  as  high  as  royalty. 
Some  looked  forward  to  the  glories  of  a  banker's 
daughter's  trousseau, — we  all  understood  that  our  price 
would  be  too  high  for  any  of  the  old  nobility— while 
some  even  fancied  that  the  happiness  of  traveling  in 
company  was  reserved  for  us  before  we  should  be 
called  regularly  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  life.  As  we 
were  so  closely  connected,  and  oa  the  whole  were 
affectionate  as  became  brothers  and  sisters,  it  was 
the  common  wish  that  we  might  not  be  separated, 
but  go  together  into  the  same  wardrobe,  let  it  be  for- 
eign or  domestic,  that  of  prince  or  plebeian.  There 
were  a  few  among  us  who  spoke  of  the  Duchesse  de 
Berri  as  our  future  mistress ;  but  the  notion  prevailed 
that  we  should  so  soon  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  femme 
de  ekambre,  as  to  render  the  selection  little  desirable. 
In  the  end  we  wisely  and  philosophically  determined 
to  await  the  result  with  patience,  well  knowing  that 
we  were  altogether  in  the  hands  of  caprice  and 
fashion. 

At  length  the  happy  moment  arrived  when  we  were 

to  quit  the  warehouse  of  the  manufacturer.    Let  what 

would  happen,  this  was  a  source  of  joy,  inassiuch  as 

we  all  knew  that  we  could  only  vegetate  while  we 

continued  where  we  then  were,  and  that  too  without 

experiencing  the  delights  of  our  former  position,  with 

good  roots  in  the  earth,  a  genial  sun  shedding  its 

warmth  upon  our  bosom,  and  balmy  airs  fanning  our 

cheeks.     We  loved  change,  too,  like  other  people, 

and  had  probably  seen  enough  of  vegetation,  whether 

figurative  or  real,  to  satisfy  us.    Our  departure  from 

Picardie  took  place  in  June,  1530,  and  we  reached 

Paris  on  the  first  day  of  the  succeeding  month.    We 

went  through  the  formalities  of  the  custom-houses, 

or  oatsieres.  the  same  day,  and  the  next  morning  we 

were  all  transferred  to  a  celebrated  shop  that  dealt  in 

articles  of  our  genus.    Most  of  the  goods  were  sent 

on  drays  to  the  magazin,  but  our  reputation  having 

preceded  us,  we  were  honored  with  a  fiacre,  making 

the  journey  between  the  Dounne  and  the  shop  on  the 

knee  of  a  confidential  commissionaire. 

Great  was  the  satisfaction  of  our  little  party  as  we 
first  drove  down  through  the  streets  of  this  capital  of 
Europe— the  centre  of  fashion  ancrroe  abode  of  ele- 
gance. Our  natures  had  adapted  themselves  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  we  no  longer  pined  for  the  luxuries 
of  the  lirtum  itsitatissimum,  but  were  ready  to  enter 
into  all  the  pleasures  of  our  new  existence;  which  we 
well  understood  was  to  be  one  of  pure  parade,  for  no 
handkerchief  of  our  quality  was  ever  emp  oyed  on 
any  of  the  more  menial  offices  of  the  profession.  We 
might  occasionally  brush  a  lady's  cheek,  or  conceal  a 
bhi»h  or  a  smile,  but  the  usitatissimttm  had  been  left 
behind  us  in  the  fields.  The  fiacre  stopped  at  the 
door  of  a  celebrated  perfumer,  and  the  commissionaire, 
deeming*  us  of  too  much  value  to  be  left  on  a  carriage 
seat,  took  us  in  her  hand  while  she  negotiated  a  small 
affair  with  its  mistress.  This  was  our  introduction 
1* 


to  the  pleasant  association  of  sweet  odors,  of  which  it 
was  to  be  our  fortune  to  enjoy  in  future  the  moaj 
delicate  and  judicious  communion.  We  knew  very 
well  that  things  of  this  sort  were  considered  vulgar, 
unless  of  the  purest  quality  and  used  with  the  tact  of 
good  society;  but  still  it  was  permitted  to  sprinkle  a 
very  little  lavender,  or  exquisite  eau  de  cologne  on  a 
pocket  handkerchief.  The  odor  of  these  two  scents, 
therefore,  appeared  quite  natural  to  us,  and  as  Madame 
Savon  never  allowed  any  perfume,  or  articles  (as 
these  things  are  technically  termed,)  of  inferior  quality 
to  pollute  her  shop,  we  had  no  scruples  about  inhaling 
the  delightful  fragrance  that  breathed  in  the  place. 
Disirei,  the  commissionaire,  could  not  depart  with- 
out permitting  her  friend,  Madame  Savon,  to  feast 
her  eyes  on  the  treasure  in  her  own  haads.  The 
handkerchiefs  were  unfolded,  amidst  a  hundred  dieux  ! 
dels  !  and  Vamls!  our  fineness  and  beauty  were  ox- 
tolled  in  a  manner  that  was  perfectly  gratifying  to  the 
self-esteem  of  the  whole  family.  Madame  Savon 
imagined  that  even  her  perfumes  would  be  more  Aa- 
grant  in  such  company,  and  she  insisted  on  letting 
one  drop— a  single  drop— of  her  eau  de  cologne  fall 
on  the  beautiful  texture.  I  was  the  happy  handker- 
chief that  was  thus  favored,  and  long  did  I  riot  an  that 
delightful  odor,  which  was  just  strong  enough  to  fill 
the  air  with  sensations,  rather  than  impressions  of  all 
that  is  sweet  and  womanly  in  the  female  wardrobe. 

Notwithstanding  this  accidental  introduction  to  one 
of  the  nicest  distinctions  of  good  society,  and  the 
general  exhilaration  that  prevailed  in  our  party,  I  was 
far  from  being  perfectly  happy.  To  own  the  truth,  I 
had  left  my  heart  in  Picardie.  I  do  not  say  I  was  in 
love  ;  I  am  far  from  certain  that  there  is  a^  prece- 
dent for  a  pocket-handkerchief's  being  in  love  at  all, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  sensations  I  experienced 
were  different  from  those  I  have  since  had  frequent 
occasion  to  hear  described.  The  circumstances  which 
called  them  forth  were  as  follows  : 

The  manufactory  in  which  our  family  was  fabri- 
cated was  formerly  known  as  the  Chateau  de  la 
Rocheaimard,  and    had  been  the  property  of  the 
Vicomte  de  la  Rocheaimard  previously  to  the  revolu- 
tion that  overturned  the  throne  of  Louis  XVI.    The 
vicomte  and  his  wife'joined  the  royalists  at  Coblentz, 
and  the  former,  with  his  only  son,  Adrien  de  la 
Rocheaimard,  or  the  Chevalier  de  la  Rochcaimard, 
as  he  was  usually  termed,  had  joined  the  allies  in 
their   attempted  invasion    on   the  soil  of  France. 
The  vicomte,  a  marechal  du  camp,  had  fallen  in 
battle,  but  the  son  escaped,  and  passed  his  youth  in 
exile ;  marrying,  a  few  years  later,  a  cousin  whose 
fortunes  were  at  as  low  an  ebb  as  his  own.    One 
child,  Adrienne,  was  the  sole  issue  of  this  marriage, 
having  been  born  in  the  year  1810.    Both  the  parents 
died  before  the  restoration,  leaving  the  little  girl  to 
the  care  of  her  pious  grandmother,  le  vicoratosse, 
who  survived,  in  a  feeble  old  ajre.  to  descant  on  the 
former  grandeur  of  her  house,  und  to  sigh,  in  com- 
mon with  so  many  others,  for  le  bon  victtx  temps. 
At  the  restoration,  there  was  some  difficulty  in  esta- 
blishing the  right  of  the  De  Rocheaimards  to  their 
share  of  the  indemnity ;   a  difficulty  I  never  heard 
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explained,  but  which  was  probably  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  there  was  no  one  in  particular  to  in- 
terest themselves  in  the  matter,  but  an  old  woman  of 
sixty-five  and  a  little  girl  of  four.  Such  appellants, 
unsupported  by  money,  interest,  or  power,  seldom 
make  out  a  very  strong  case  for  reparation  of  any 
sort,  in  this  righteous  world  of  ours,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  goodness  of  the  dauphine  it  is  probable 
that  the  vicomtesse  and  her  grand-daughter  would 
have  been  reduced  to  downright  beggary.  But  the 
daughter  of  the  late  king  got  intelligence  of  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  two  descendants  of  crusaders,  and  a 
pension  of  two  thousand  francs  a  year  was  granted, 
en  attendant. 

Four  hundred  dollars  a  year  does  not  appear  a  large 
sum,  even  to  the  nouvecni  riches  of  America,  but  it 
sufficed  to  give  Adrienne  and  her  grandmother  a  com- 
fortable, and  even  a  respectable  subsistence  in  the 
provinces.    It  was  impossible  for  them  to  inhabit  the 
chateau,  now  converted  into  a  workshop  and  filled 
with  machinery,  but  lodgings  were  procured  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.     Here  Madame  de  la  Roche- 
aimard  whiled  away  the  close  of  a  varied  and  troubled 
life;  if  not  in  absolute  peace,  still  not  in  absolute 
misery,  while  her  grand-daughter  grew  into  young 
womanhood,  a  miracle  of  goodness  and  pious  devo- 
tion to  her  sole  surviving  parent.    The  strength  o( 
the  family  tie  in  France,  and  its  comparative  weak- 
ness in  America,  has  been  the  subject  of  frequent 
comment  among  travelers.    I  do  not  know  that  all 
which  has  been  said  is  rigidly  just,  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  much  of  it  is,  and,  as  I  am  writing  to 
Americans,  and  of  French  people,  now,  I  see  no  par- 
ticular ^pason  why  the  fact  should  be  concealed, 
(lespect  for  years,  deference  to  the  authors  of  their 
being,  and  submission  to  parental  authority  are  in- 
culcated equally  by  the  morals  and  the  laws  of  France. 
The  ipnseilles  defamille  is  a  beautiful  and  wise  pro- 
vision of  the  national  code,  and  aids  greatly  in  main- 
taining that  system  of  patriarchal  rule  which  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  social  structure.    Alas  ! 
in  the  case  of  the  excellent  Adrienne,  this  eonseUle 
defamille  was  easily  assembled,  and  possessed  per- 
fect unanimity.    The  wars,  the  guillotine  and  exile 
had  reduced  it  to  two,  one  of  which  was  despotic  in 
her  government,  so  far  as  theory  was  concerned  at 
least ;  possibly,  at  times,  a  little  so  in  practice.    Still 
Adrienne,  on  the  whole,  grew,  up  tolerably  happy. 
She  was  taught  most  that  is  suitable  for  a  gentle- 
woman, without  being  crammed  with  superfluous  ac- 
complishments, and,  aided  by  the  good  cure,  a  man 
who  remembered  her  grandfather,  had  both  polished 
and  stored  her  mind.    Her  manners  were  of  the  ex- 
cellent tone  that  distinguished  the  good  society  of 
Paris  before  the  revolution,  being  natural,  quiet,  sim- 
ple and  considerate.    She  seldom  laughed,  I  fear; 
but  her  smiles  were  sweetness  and  benevolence  itself. 
The  bleaching  grounds  of  our  manufactory  were  in 
the  old  park  of  the  chateau.    Thither  Mad.  de  la 
Rocheaimard  was  fond  of  coming  in  the  fine  morn- 
ings of  June,  for  many  of  the  roses  and  lovely  Per- 
sian lilacs  that  once  abounded  there  still  remained 
I  first  saw  Adrienne  in  one  of  these  visits,  the  quality 


of  our  little  family  circle  attracting  her  attention. 
One  of  the  bleachers,  indeed,  was  an  old  servant  of 
the  vicomte's,  and  it  was  a  source  of  pleasure  to  him 
to  point  out  any  thing  to  the  ladies  that  he  thought 
might  prove  interesting.  This  was  the  man  who  so 
diligently  read  the  Moniteur,  giving  a  religious  cre- 
dence to  all  it  contained.  He  fancied  no  hand  so 
worthy  to  hold  fabrics  of  such  exquisite  fineness  as 
that  of  Mademoiselle  Adrienne,  and  it  was  through 
his  assiduity  that  I  had  the  honor  of  being  first  placed 
within  the  gentle'  pressure  of  her  beautiful  little 
fingers.  This  occurred  about  a  month  before  our  de- 
parture for  Paris.. 

Adrienne  de  la  Rocheaimard  was  then  just  twenty. 
Her  beauty  was  of  a  character  that  is  not  common 
in  France ;  but  which,  when  it  does  exist,  is  nowhere 
surpassed.  She  was  slight  and  delicate  in  person,  of 
fair  hair  and  complexion,  and  with  the  meekest  and 
most  dove-like  blue  eyes  I  ever  saw  in  a  female 
face.  Her  smile,  too,  was  of  so  winning  and  gentle 
a  nature,  as  to  announce  a  disposition  pregnant  with 
all  the  affections.  Still  it  was  well  understood  that ' 
Adrienne  was  not  likely  to  marry,  her  birth  raising  her 
above  all  intentions  of  connecting  her  ancient  name 
with  mere  gold,  while  her  poverty  placed  an  almost 
insuperable  barrier  between  her  and  most  of  the  im- 
poverished young  men  of  rank  whom  she  occasion- 
ally saw.  Even  the  power  of  the  dauphine  was  not 
sufficient  to  provide  Adrienne  de  la  Rocheaimard 
with  a  suitable  husband.  But  of  this  the  charming 
girl  never  thought;  she  lived  more  for  her  grand- 
mother than  for  herself,  and  so  long  as  that  venerated 
relative,  almost  ihe^only  one  that  remained  to  her  on 
earth,  did  not  suffer  or  repine,  she  herself  could  be 
comparatively  happy. 

"  Dane  It  hon  vieux  tempt"  said  the  vicomtesse, 
examining  me  through  her  spectacles,  and  address- 
ing Georges,  who  stood,  hat  in  hand,  to  hearken  to 
her  wisdom;  "dans  le  bon  vieux  temps,  mon  ami, 
the  ladies  of  the  ch&teau  did  not  want  for  these  things. 
There  were  six  dozen  in  my  corbdlle,  that  were 
almost  as  fine  as  this ;  as  for  the  trousseau,  I  believe 
it  had  twice  the  number,  but  very  little  inferior." 

"  I  remember  that  madame,"  Georges  always  gave 
his  old  mistress  this  title  of  honor,  "  kept  many  of 
the  beautiful  garments  of  her  trousseau  untouched, 
down  to  the  melancholy  period  of  the  revolution." 

"  It  has  been  a  mine  of  wealth  to  me,  Georges,  in 
behalf  of  that  desf  child.  You  may  remember  that 
this  trousseau  was  kept  in  the  old  or  moire,  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  little  door  of  my  dressing- 
room — " 

"  Madame  le  Vicomtesse  will  have  the  goodness 
to  pardon  me— it  was  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the 
room — Monsieur's  medals  were  kept  in  the  opposite 
arnurire." 

"Our  good  Georges  is  right,  Adrienne !— he  has  a 
memory !  Your  grandfather  insisted  on  keeping  his 
medals  in  my  dressing-room,  as  he  says.  Well, 
Monsieur  Georges,  left  or  right,  there  I  left  the  re- 
mains of  my  trousseau  when  I  fled  from  France,  and 
there  I  found  it  untouched  on  my  return.  The  manu- 
factory had  saved  the  chateau,  and  the  manufacturers 
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had  spued  my  wardrobe.  Its  sale,  and  its  materials, 
have  done  much  toward  rendering  that  dear  child 
respectable  and  well  clad,  since  our  return." 

I  thought  the  slight  color  which  usually  adorned 
the  fair  oval  cheeks  of  Adrienne  deepened  a  little  at 
this  remark,  and  I  certainly  felt  a  little  tremor  in  the 
hand  which  held  me;  but  it  could  not  have  been 
shame,  as  the  sweet  girl  often  alluded  to  her  poverty 
in  a  way  so  simple  and  natural,  as  to  prove  that  she 
had  no  false  feelings  on  that  subject.  And  why 
should  she?  Poverty  ordinarily'  causes  no  such 
sensations  to  those  who  are  conscious  of  possess- 
ing advantages  of  an  order  superior  to  wealth,  and 
surely  a  well-educated,  well-born,  virtuous  girl  need 
not  have  blushed  because  estates  were  torn  from  her 
parents  by  a  political  convulsion  that  had  overturned 
an  ancient  and  powerful  throne. 

From  this  time,  the  charming  Adrienne  frequently 
visited  the  bleaching  grounds,  always  accompanied 
by  her  grandmother.  The  presence  of  Georges  was 
an  excuse,  but  to  watch  the  improvement  in  our  ap- 
pearance was  the  reason.  Never  before  had  Adrienne 
seen  a  fabric  as  beautiful  as  our  own,  and,  as  I  after- 
wards discovered,  she  was  laying  by  a  few  francs 
with  the  intention  of  purchasing  the  piece,  and  of 
working  and  ornamenting  the  handkerchiefs,  in  order 
to  present  them  to  her  benefactress,  the  daupkine. 
Mad.  de  la  Rocheaimard  was  pleased  with  this  pro- 
ject, it  was  becoming  in  a  de  la  Rocheaimard;  and 
they  soon  began  to  speak  of  it  openly  in  their  visits. 
Fifteen  or  twenty  napoleons  might  do  it,  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  recovered  trousseau  would  still  produce 
that  sum.  It  is  probable  this  intention  would  have 
been  carried  out,  but  for  a  severe  illness  that  attacked 
the  dear  girl,  during  which  her  life  was  even  despaired 
of.  I  had  the  happiness  of  hearing  of  her  gradual  re- 
covery, however,  before  we  commenced  our  journey, 
though  no  more  was  said  of  the  purchase.  Perhaps 
il  was  as  well  as  it  was;  for,  by  this  time,  such  a 
feeling  existed  in  our  extreme  eoti  gauche,  that  it 
may  be  questioned  if  the  handkerchiefs  of  that  end 
of  the  piece  would  have  behaved  themselves  in  the 
wardrobe  of  the  dauphine  with  the  discretion  and 
prudence  that  are  expected  from  every  thing  around 
the  person  of  a  princess  of  her  exalted  rank  and  ex- 
cellent character.  It  is  true,  none  of  us  understood 
the  questions  at  issue;  but  that  only  made  the  matter 
worse;  the  violence  of  all  dissensions  being  very 
generally  in  proportion  to  the  ignorance  and  conse- 
quent confidence  of  the  disputants. 

I  could  not  but  remember  Adrienne,  as  the  com- 
missionaire laid  us  down  before  the  eyes  of  the  wife 
of  the  nead  of  the  firm,  in  the  rue  de  .    We 

were  carefully  examined,  and  pronounced  "par- 
faits;"  still  it  was  not  in  the  sweet  tones,  and  with 
the  sweeter  smiles  of  the  polished  and  gentle  girl  we 
had  left  in  Picardie.  There  was  a  sentiment  in  her 
admiration  that  touched  all  our  hearts,  even  to  the 
moat  exaggerated  republican  among  us,  for  she 
seemed  to  go  deeper  in  her  examination  of  merits 
than  the  mere  texture  and  price.  She  saw  her  offer- 
ing in  our  beauty,  the  benevolence  of  the  dauphine 
in  our  softness,  her  own  gratitude  in  our  exquisite 


fineness,  and  princely  munificence  in  our  delicacy. 
In  a  word,  she  could  enter  into  the  sentiment  of  a 
pocket-handkerchief.  Alas!  how  different  was  the 
estimation  in  which  we  were  held  by  Desirii  and  her 
employers.  With  them,  it  was  purely  a  question  of 
francs,  and  we  had  not  been  in  the  magazin  five 
minutes,  when  there  was  a  lively  dispute  whether 
we  were  to  be  put  at  a  certain  number  of  napoleons, 
or  one  nafk>leon  more.  A  good  deal  was  said  about 
Mad.  le  Duchesse,  and  I  found  that  it  was  expected 
that  a  certain  lady  of  that  rank,  one  who  had  enjoyed 
the  extraordinary  luck  of  retaining  her  fortune,  being 
of  an  old  and  historical  family,  and  who  was  at  the 
head  of  fashion  in  the  faubourg,  would  become  the 
purchaser.  At  all  events,  it  was  determined  no  one 
should  see  us  until  this  lady  returned  to  town,  she 
being  at  the  moment  at  Rosny,  with  madams,  whence 
she  was  expected  to  accompany  that  princess  to 
Dieppe,  to  come  back  to  her  hotel,  in  the  rue  de 
Bourbon,  about  the  last  of  October.  Here,  then, 
were  we  doomed  to  three  months  of  total  seclusion 
in  the  heart  of  the  gayest  capital  of  Europe.  It  was 
useless  to  repine,  and  we  determined  among  our- 
selves to  exercise  patience  in  the  best  manner  we 
could. 

Accordingly,  we  were  safely  deposited  in  a  par- 
ticular drawer,  along  with  a  few  other  favorite  arti- 
cles, that,  like  our  family,  were  reserved  for  the 
eyes  of  certain  distinguished  but  absent  customers. 
These  specialties  in  trade  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  Paris,  and  form  a  pleasant  bond  of  union  between 
the  buyer  and  seller,  which  gives  a  particular  zest  to 
this  sort  of  commerce,  and  not  unfrequently  a  par- 
ticular value  to  goods.  To  see  that  which  no  one 
else  has  seen,  and  to  own  that  which  no  one  else  can 
own,  are  equally  agreeable,  and  delightfully  exclu- 
sive. All  minds  that  do  not  possess  the  natural 
sources  o(  exclusion,  are  fond  of  creating  them  by 
means  of  a  subordinate  and  more  artificial  character. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  we  enjoyed  our  new  situa- 
tion* latfcer  than  otherwise.  The  drawer  was  never 
opened,  it  is  true,  but  that  next  it  was  in  constant 
use,  and  certain  crevices  beneath  the  counter  ena- 
bled us  to  see  a  little,  and  to  hear  more,  of  what 
passed  in  the  magazin.  We  were  in  a  part  of  the 
shop  most  frequented  by  ladies,  and  we  overheard  a 
few  ttte-d~tet*s  that  were  not  without  amusement. 
These  generally  related  to  cancan.  Paris  is  a  town 
in  which  cancan*  do  not  usually  flourish,  their  pro- 
per theatre  being  provincial  and  trading  places,  be- 
yond a  question;  still  there  are  cancans  at  Paris; 
for  all  sorts  of  persons  frequent  that  centre  of  civil- 
isation. The  only  difference  is,  that  in  the  social 
pictures  offered  by  what  are  called  cities  y  the  cancans 
are  in  the  strongest  light,  and  in  the  most  conspicuous 
of  the  grouping,  whereas  in  Paris  they  are  kept  in 
shadow,  and  in  the  background.  Still  there  are  can- 
cans at  Paris ;  and  cancans  we  overheard,  and  pre- 
cisely in  the  manner  I  have  related.  Did  pretty 
ladies  remember  that  pocket-handkerchiefs  have 
ears,  they  might  possibly  have  more  reserve  in  the 
indulgence  of  this  extraordinary  propensity. 

We  had  been  near  a  month  in  the  drawer,  when  I 
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recognized  a  female  voice  near  us,  that  I  had  often 
heard  of  late,  speaking  in  a  confident  and  decided 
tone,  and  making  allusions  that  showed  she  belonged 
to  the  court.  I  presume  her  position  there  was  not 
of  the  most  exalted  kind,  yet  it  was  sufficiently  so  to 
qualify  her,  in  her  own  estimation,  to  talk  politics. 
•"  Les  ordomiances"  were  in  her  mouth  constantly, 
and  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  she  attached  the 
greatest  importance  to  these  ordinancesf  whatever 
they  were,  and  fancied  a  politioal  millennium  was 
near.  The  shop  was  frequented  less  than  usual  that 
day;  the  next  it  was  worse  still,  in  the  way  of  busi- 
ness, and  the  clerks  began  to  talk  loud,  also,  about 
Us  ordonnances.  The  following  morning  neither  win- 
dows nor  doors  were  opened,  and  we  passed  a 
gloomy  time  of  uncertainty  and  conjecture.  There 
were  ominous  sounds  in  the  streets.  Some  of  us 
thought  we  heard  the  roar  of  distant  artillery.  At 
length  the  master  and  mistress  appeared  by  them- 
selves in  the  shop;  money  and  papers  were  secured, 
and  the  female  was  just  retiring  to  an  inner  room, 
when  she  suddenly  came  back  to  the  counter,  opened 
our  drawer,  seized  us  with  no  very  reverent  hands, 
and,  the  next  thing  we  knew,  the  whole  twelve  of 
us  were  thrust  into  a  trunk  up  stairs,  and  buried  in 
Egyptian  darkness.  From  that  moment  all  traces  of 
what  was  occurring  in  the  streets  of  Paris  were  lost 
to  us.  After  all,  it  is  not  so  very  disagreeable  to  be 
pocket-handkerchiefs  in  a  revolution. 

Our  imprisonment  lasted  until  the  following  De- 
cember. As  our  feelings  had  become  excited  on  the 
questions  of  the  day,  as  well  as  those  of  other  irra- 
tional beings  around  us,  we  might  have  passed  a 
most  uncomfortable  time  in  the  trunk,  but  for  one 
circumstance.  So  great  had  been  the  hurry  of  our 
mistress  in  thus  shutting  us  up,  that  we  had  been 
crammed  in  in  a  way  to  leave  it  impossible  to  say 
which  was  the  cote  droit,  and  which  the  cote  gauche. 
Thus  completely  deranged  as  parties,  we  took  to 
discussing  philosophical  matters  in  general ;  an  oc- 
cupation well  adapted  to  a  situation  that  required  so 
great  an  exercise  of  the  quality. 

One  day,  when  we  least  expected  so  great  a 
change,  our  mistress  came  in  person,  searched 
several  chests,  trunks  and  drawers,  and  finally  dis- 
covered lis  where  she  had  laid  us,  with  her  own 
hands,  near  four  months  before.  It  seems  that,  in 
her  hurry  and  fright,  she  had  actually  forgotten  in 
what  nook  we  had  been  concealed.  We  were 
smoothed  with  care,  our  political  order  established, 
and  then  we  were  taken  below  and  restored  to  the 
dignity  of  the  select  circle  in  the  drawer  already 
mentioned.  This  was  like  removing  to  a  fashion- 
able square,  or  living  in  a  beam  quartier  of  a  capital. 
It  was  even  better  than  removing  from  east  Broad- 
way into  bona  fide^  real,  unequaled,  league-long, 
eighty  feet  wide,  Broadway! 

We  now  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  some  ot 
the  great  events  that  had  recently  occurred  in  France, 
and  which  still  troubled  Europe.  The  Bourbons  were 
again  dethroned,  as  it  was  termed,  and  another  Bour- 
bon seated  in  their  place.  It  would  seem  U  y  a 
Bourbon  et  Bourbon.    The  result  has  since  shown 


that  "  what  is  bred  in  the  bone  will  break  out  in  the 
flesh."  Commerce  was  at  a  stand  still ;  our  master 
passed  half  his  time  under  arms,  as  a  national  guard, 
in  order  to  keep  the  revolutionists  from  revolution- 
izing the  revolution.  The  great  families  had  laid  aside 
their  liveries ;  some  of  them  their  coaches ;  most  of 
them  their  arms.  Pocket-handkerchiefs  of  our  cali- 
bre would  be  thought  decidedly  aristocratic;  and 
aristocracy  in  Paris,  just  at  that  moment,  was  almost 
in  as  bad  odor  as  it  is  in  America,  where  it  ranks 
as  an  eighth  deadly  sin,  though  no  one  seems  to  know 
precisely  what  it  means.  In  the  latter  country,  an 
honest  development  of  democracy  is  certain  to  be 
stigmatized  as  tainted  with  this  crime.  No  governor 
would  dare  to  pardon  it. 

The  groans  over  the  state  of  trade  were  loud  and 
deep  among  those  who  lived  by  its  innocent  arts. 
Still,  the  holidays  were  near,  and  hope  revived.  If 
revolutionized  Paris  would  not  buy  as  the  jour  de 
Van  approached,  Paris  must  have  a  new  dynasty. 
The  police  foresaw  this,  and  it  ceased  to  agitate,  in 
order  to  bring  the  republicans  into  discredit;  men 
must  eat,  and  trade  was  permitted  to  revive  a  little. 
Alas!  how  little  do  they  who  vote,  know  why  they 
vote,  or  they  who  dye  their  hands  in  the  blood  of 
their  kind,  why  the  deed  has  been  done ! 

The  duchesse  had  not  returned  to  Paris ;  neither 
had  she  emigrated.  Like  most  of  the  high  nobility, 
who  rightly  enough  believed  that  primogeniture  and 
birth  were  of  the  last  importance  to  them,  she  pre- 
ferred to  show  her  distaste  for  the  present  order  of 
things,  by  which  the  youngest  prince  of  a  numerous 
family  had  been  put  upon  the  throne  of  the  oldest,  by 
remaining  at  her  chateau.  All  expectations  of  sell- 
ing us  to  her  were  abandoned,  and  we  were  thrown 
fairly  into  the  market,  on  the  great  principle  of 
liberty  and  equality.  This  was  as  became  a  repub- 
lican reign. 

Our  prospects  were  varied  daily.    The  dauphine, 
madame,  and  all  the  de  Rochefoucaulds,  de  le  Tre- 
mouilles,  de  Grammonts,  de  Rohans,  de  Crillons, 
&c.  Ace.,  were  out  of  the  question.    The  royal  family 
were  in  England,  the  Orleans  branch  excepted,  and 
the  high  nobility  were  very  generally  on  their  "  high 
ropes,"  or.  d  bouder.    As  for  the  bankers,  their  reign 
had  not  yet  fairly  commenced.    Previously  to  July, 
1830,  this  estimable  class  of  citizens  ha&  not  dared 
to  indulge  their  native  tastes  for  extravagance  and 
parade,  the  grave  dignity  and  high  breeding  of  a  very 
ancient  but  impoverished  nobility  holding  them  in 
some  restraint;  and,  then,  their  fortunes  were  still 
uncertain;  the  funds  were  not  firm,  and  even  the 
honorable  and  worthy  Jacques  Lafitte,  a  man  to  en- 
noble any  calling,  was  shaking  in  uie$l»    Had  we 
been  brought  into  the  market  a  twelvemonth  later, 
there  is  no  question  that  we  should  have  been  caught 
up  within  a  week,  by  the  wife  or  daughter  of  some 
of  the  operatives  at  the  Bourse. 

As  it  was,  however,  we  enjoyed  ample  leisure  for 
observation  and  thought.  Again  and  again  were  we 
shown  to  those  who,  it  was  thought,  could  not  fail  to 
yield  to  our  beauty,  but  no  one  would  purchase.  All 
appeared  to  eschew  aristocracy,  even  in  their  pocket- 
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handkerchiefs.  The  day  the  Hears  de  lys  were  cut 
out  of  the  medaiions  of  the  treasury,  and  the  king 
laid  down  his  arms,  I  thought  our  mistress  would 
have  had  the  hysterics  on  our  account.  Little  did 
she  understand  human  nature,  for  the  nouveaux 
riches,  who  are  as  certain  to  succeed  an  old  and  dis- 
placed class  of  superiors,  as  hungry  flies  to  follow 
flies  with  full  bellies,  would  have  been  much  more 
apt  to  run  into  extravagance  and  folly,  than  persons 
always  accustomed  to  money,  and  who  did  not  de- 
pend on  its  exhibition  for  their  importance.  A  day 
of  deliverance,  notwithstanding,  was  at  hand,  which 
to  me  seemed  like  the  bridal  of  a  girl  dying  to  rush 
into  the  dissipation  of  society. 

The  holidays  were  over,  without  there  being  any 
material  revival  of  trade,  when  iny  deliverance  un- 
expectedly occurred.  It  was  in  February,  and  I  do 
believe  our  mistress  had  abandoned  the  expectation 
of  disposing  of  us  that  season,  when  I  heard  a  gentle 
voice  speaking  near  the  counter,  one  day,  in  tones 
which  struck  me  as  familiar.  It  was  a  female,  of 
course,  and  her  inquiries  were  about  a  piece  of  cam- 
bric handkerchiefs,  which  she  said  had  been  sent  to 
this  shop  from  a  manufactory  in  Picardie.  There 
was  nothing  of  the  customary  alertness  in  the  man- 
ner of  our  mistress,  and,  to  my  surprise,  she  even 
showed  the  customer  one  or  two  pieces  of  much  in- 
ferior quality,  before  we  were  produced.  The  mo- 
ment I  got  into  the  light,  however,  I  recognised  the 
beautifully  turned  form  and  sweet  face  of  Adrienne 
de  la  Rocheaimard.  The  poor  girl  was  paler  and 
thinner  than  when  I  had  last  seen  her,  doubtless,  I 
thought,  the  effects  of  her  late  illness ;  but  I  could 
sot  conceal  from  myself  the  unpleasant  fact  that  she 
was  much  less  expensively  clad.  I  say  less  expen- 
sively clad,  though  the  expression  is  scarcely  just, 
for  I  had  never  seen  her  in  attire  that  could  pro- 
perly be  called  expensive  at  all ;  and,  yet,  the  term 
mean  would  be  equally  inapplicable  to  her  present 
appearance.  It  might  be  better  to  say  that,  relieved 
by  a  faultless,  even  a  fastidious  neatness  and  grace, 
there  was  an  air  of  severe,  perhaps  of  pinched  eco- 
nomy in  her  present  attire.  This  it  was  that  had 
prevented  our  mistress  from  showing  her  fabrics  as 
fine  as  we,  on  the  first  demand.  Still  I  thought 
there  was  a  slight  flush  on  the  cheek  of  the  poor 
giri,  and  a  faint  smile  on  her  features,  as  she  in- 
stantly recognized  us  for  old  acquaintances.  For 
one,  I  own  I  was  delighted  at  finding  her  soft  fingers 
again  brushing  over  my  own  exquisite  surface,  feel- 
ing as  if  one  had  been  expressly  designed  for  the 
other.  Then  Adrienne  hesitated ;  she  appeared  de- 
sirous of  speaking,  and  yet  abashed.  Her  color 
went  and  came,  until  a  deep  rosy  blush  settled  on 
each  cheek,  and  her  tongue  found  utterance. 

"Would  it  suit  you,  madame,"  she  asked,  as  if 
dreading  a  repulse,  "  to  part  with  on*  of  these  ?" 

"Your  pardon,  mademoiselle;  handkerchiefs  of 
this  quality  are  seldom  sold  singly." 

"  I  feared  as  much— and  yet  I  have  occasion  for 
only  one.    It  is  to  be  worked— if  it—" 

The  words  came  slowly,  and  they  were  spoken 
with  difficulty .    At  that  last  uttered,  the  sound  of  the 


sweet  girl's  voice  died  entirely  away.  I  fear  it  was 
the  dullness  of  trade,  rather  than  any  considerations 
of  benevolence,  that  induced  our  mistress  to  depart 
from  her  rule. 

14  The  price  of  each  handkerchief  is  five  and  twenty 
francs,  mademoiselle— "  she  had  offered  the  day  be- 
fore to  sell  us  to  the  wife  of  one  of  the  richest  agent* 
de  change  in  Paris,  at  a  napoleon  a  piece— "the 
price  is  five  and  twenty  francs,  if  you  take  the  dosen, 
but  as  you  appear  to  wish  only  one,  rather  than  not 
oblige  you,  it  may  be  had  for  eight  and  twenty." 

There  was  a  strange  mixture  of  sorrow  and  de- 
light in  the  countenance  of  Adrienne ;  but  she  did 
not  hesitate,  and,  attracted  by  the  odor  of  the  eon 
de  cologne,  she  instantly  pointed  me  out  as  the  hand- 
kerchief she  selected.  Our  mistress  passed  her 
scissors  between  me  and  my  neighbor  of  the  eoti 
gtmcho,  and  then  she  seemed  instantly  to  regret  her 
own  precipitation.  Before  making  the  final  separa- 
tion from  the  piece,  she  delivered  herself  of  her 
doubts. 

"It  is  worth  another  franc,  mademoiselle,"  she 
said,  "  to  cut  a  handkerchief  from  the  centre  of  the 
piece." 

The  pain  of  Adrienne  was  now  too  manifest  for 
concealment.  That  she  ardently  desired  the  hand- 
kerchief was  beyond  dispute,  and  yet  there  existed 
some  evident  obstacle  to  her  wishes. 

"I  fear  I  have  not  so  much  money  with  me, 
madame,"  she  said,  pale  as  death,  for  all  sense  of 
shame  was  lost  in  intense  apprehension.  Still  her 
trembling  hands  did  their  duty,  and  her  purse  was 
produced.  A  gold  napoleon  promised  well,  but  it 
had  no  fellow.  Seven  more  francs  appeared  in  sin- 
gle pieces.  Then  two  ten-sous  were  produced ;  after 
which  nothing  remained  but  copper.  The  purse  was 
emptied,  and  the  reticule  rummaged,  the  whole 
amounting  to  just  twenty-eight  francs  seven  sous. 

"  I  have  no  more,  madame,"  said  Adrienne,  in  a 
faint  voice. 

The  woman,  who  had  been  trained  in  the  school 
of  suspicion,  looked  intently  at  the  other,  for  an  in- 
stant, and  then  she  swept  the  money  into  her  drawer, 
content  with  having  extorted  from  this  poor  girl  more 
than  she  would  have  dared  to  ask  of  the  wife  of  the 
agent  de  change.  Adrienne  took  me  up  and  glided 
from  the  shop,  as  if  she  feared  her  dear  bought  prise 
would  yet  be  torn  from  her.  I  confess  my  own  de- 
light was  so  great  that  I  did  not  fully  appreciate,  at 
the  time,  all  the  hardship  of  the  case.  It  was  enough 
to  be  liberated,  to  get  into  the  fresh  air,  to  be  about 
to  fulfill  my  proper  destiny.  I  was  tired  of  that  sort 
of  vegetation  in  which  I  neither  grew,  nor  was  wa- 
tered by  tears ;  nor  could  I  see  those  stars  on  which 
I  so  much  doated,  and  from  which  I  had  learned  a 
wisdom  so  profound.  The  politics,  too,  were  ren- 
dering our  family  unpleasant;  the  cote  droit  was 
becoming  supercilious— it  had  always  been  illogical ; 
while  the  cote  gauche  was  just  beginning  to  discover 
that  it  had  made  a  revolution  for  other  people.  Then 
it  was  happiness  itself  to  be  with  Adrienne,  and 
when  I  felt  the  dear  girl  pressing  me  to  her  heart, 
by  an  act  of  volition  of  which  pocket-handkerchiefs 
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are  little  suspected,  I  threw  up  a  fold  of  my  gossa- 
mer-like texture,  as  if  the  air  wafted  me,  and  brushed 
the  first  tear  of  happiness  from  her  eye  that  she  had 
shed  in  months. 

The  reader  may  be  certain  that  my  imagination 
was  all  alive  to  conjecture  the  circumstances  which 
had  brought  Adrietme  de  la  Rocheaimard  to  Paris, 
and  why  she  had  been  so  assiduous  in  searching  me 
out,  in  particular.  Could  it  be  that  the  grateful  girl 
still  intended  to  make  her  offering  to  the  Duehesse 
de  Berri  ?  Ah !  no— that  princess  was  in  exile ;  or, 
rather,  she  was  forming  weak  plots  in  behalf  of  her 
son,  which  a  double  treachery  was  about  to  defeat. 
I  have  already  hinted  that  pocket-handkerchiefs  do 
not  receive  and  communicate  ideas,  by  means  of  the 
organs  in  use  among  human  beings.  They  possess  a 
clairvoyance  that  is  always  available  under  favorable 
circumstances.  In  their  case  the  mesmeritic  trance 
may  be  said  to  be  ever  in  existence,  while  in  the 
performance  of  their  proper  functions.  It  is  only 
while  crowded  into  bales,  or  thrust  into  drawers  for 
the  vulgar  purposes  of  trade,  that  this  instinct  is 
dormant,  a  beneficent  nature  scorning  to  exercise 
her  benevolence  for  any  but  legitimate  objects.'  I 
now  mean  legitimacy  as  connected  with  cause  and 
effect,  and  nothing  political  or  dynastic. 

By  virtue  of  this  power,  I  had  not  long  been  held 
in  the  soft  hand  of  Adrienne,  or  pressed  against  her 
beating  heart,  without  becoming  the  master  of  all  her 
thoughts,  as  well  as  of  her  various  causes  of  hope 
and  fear.  This  knowledge  did  not  burst  upon  me  at 
once,  it  is  true,  as  is  pretended  to  be  the  case  with 
certain  somnambules,  for  with  me  there  is  no  em- 
piricism— every  thing  proceeds  from  cause  to  effect, 
and  a  little  time,  with  some  progressive  steps,  was 
necessary  to  make  me  fully  acquainted  with  the 
whole.  The  simplest  things  became  the  first  appar- 
ent, an4  others  followed  by  a  species  of  magnetic 
induction,  which  I  cannot  now  stop  to  explain. 
When  this  tale  is  told,  I  propose  to  lecture  on  the 
subject,  to  which  all  the  editors  in  the  country  will 
receive  the  usual  free  tickets,  when  the  world  can- 
not fail  of  knowing  quite  as  much,  at  least,  as  these 
meritorious  public  servants. 

The  first  fact  that  I  learned,  was  the  very  import- 
ant one  that  the  vicomtesse  had  lost  all  her  usual 
means  of  support  by  the  late  revolution,  and  the  con- 
sequent exile  of  the  dauphine.  This  blow,  so  terrible 
to  the  grandmother  and  her  dependent  chilcT,  had  oc- 
curred, too,  most  inopportunely,  as  to  time.  A  half 
year's  pension  was  nearly  due  at  the  moment  the 
great  change  occurred,  and  the  day  of  payment 
arrived  and  passed,  leaving  these  two  females  lite- 
rally without  twenty  francs.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
remains  of  the  trousseau,  both  must  have  begged,  or 
perished  of  want.  The  crisis  called  for  decision, 
and  fortunately  the  old  lady,  who  had  already  wit- 
nessed so  many  vicissitudes,  had  still  sufficient  en- 
ergy to  direct  their  proceedings.  Paris  was  the  best 
place  in  which  to  dispose  of  ber  effects,  and  thither 
she  and  Adrienne  came,  without  a  moment's  delay. 
The  shops  were  first  tried,  but  the  shops,  in  the 
autumn  of  1830,  offered  indifferent  resources  for  the 


seller.  Valuable  effects  were  there  daily  sold  for  a 
twentieth  part  of  their* original  cost,  and  the  vicom- 
tesse saw  her  little  stores  diminish  daily;  for  the 
Mart  de  Pieti  was  obliged  to  regulate  its  own  pro- 
ceedings by  the  received  current  values  of  the  day. 
Old  age,  vexation,  and  this  last  most  cruel  blow,  did 
not  fail  of  effecting  that  which  might  have  been  fore- 
seen. The  vicomtesse  sunk  under  this  accumulation 
of  misfortunes,  and  became  bed-ridden,  helpless,  and 
querulous.  Every  thing  now  devolved  on  the  timid, 
gentle,  unpracticed  Adrienne.  All  females  of  her 
condition,  in  countries  advanced  in  civilization  like 
France,  look  to  the  resource  of  imparting  a  portion 
of  what  they  themselves  have  acquired,  to  others  of 
their  own  sex,  in  moments  of  urgent  necessity.  The 
possibility  of  Adrienne's  being  compelled  to  become 
a  governess,  or  a  companion,  had  long  keen  kept  in 
view,  but  the  situation  of  Mad.  de  la  Rocheaimard 
forbade  any  attempt  of  the  sort,  for  the  moment,  had 
the  state  of  the  country  rendered  it  at  all  probable 
that  a  situation  could  have  been  procured.  On  this 
fearful  exigency,  Adrienne  had  aroused  all  her  ener- 
gies, and  gone  deliberately  into  the  consideration  of 
her  circumstances. 

Poverty  had  compelled  Mad.  de  la  Rocheaimard 
to  seek  the  cheapest  respectable  lodgings  she  could 
find  on  reaching  town.  In  anticipation  of  a  long 
residence,  and,  for  the  consideration  of  a  considera- 
ble abatement  in  price,  she  had  fortunately  paid  six 
months'  rent  in  advance ;  thus  removing  from  Adri- 
enne the  apprehension  of  having  no  place  in  which 
to  cover  her  head,  for  some  time  to  come.  These 
lodgings  were  in  an  entresol  of  the  Place  Royale,  a 
perfectly  reputabe  and  private  part  of  the  town, 
and  in  many  respects  were  highly  eligible.  Many  of 
the  menial  offices,  too,  were  to  be  performed  by  the 
wife  of  the  porter,  according  to  the  bargain,  leaving 
to  poor  Adrienne,  however,  all  the  care  of  her  grand- 
mother, whose  room  she  seldom  quit,  the  duties  of 
nurse  and  cook,  and  the  still  more  important*  task  of 
finding  the  means  of  subsistence.  ^ 

For  quite  a  month  the  poor  desolate  girl  contrived 
to  provide  for  her  grandmother's  necessities,  by  dis- 
posing of  the  different  articles  oi  the  trousseau.  This 
store  was  now  nearly  exhausted,  and  she  had  found 
a  milliner  who  gave  her  a  miserable  pittance  for 
toiling  with  her  needle  eight  or  ten  hours  each  day. 
Adrienne  had  not  lost  a  moment,  but  had  begun  this 
system  of  ill-requited  induafy  long  before  her  money 
was  quite  exhausted.  She  foresaw  that  her  grand- 
mother must  die,  and  the  great  object  of  her  present 
existence  waft  to  provide  for  the  few  remaining  wants 
of  this  only  relative  during  the  brief  time  she  had  yet 
to  live,  and  to  give  her  decent  and  Christian  burial. 
Of  her  own  future  lot,  the  poor  girl  thought  as  little 
as  possible,  though  fearful  glimpses  would  obtrude 
themselves  on  "er  uneasy  imagination.  At  first  she 
had  employed  a  physiciaa ;  but  her  means  could  not 
pay  for  his  visits,  mtt  did  The  situation  of  her  grand- 
mother render  them  very  necessary.  .  He  promised 
to  call  occasionally  without  fee,  and,  for  a  short 
time,  he  kept  his  word,  but  his  benevolence  soon 
wearied  of  performing  offices  that  really  were  not 
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required.    By  the  end  of  a  month,  Adrienne  saw  him 
no  more. 

As  long  as  her  daily  toil  seemed  to  supply  her  own 
little  wants,  Adrienne  was  content  to  watch  on,  weep 
on,  pray  on,  in  waiting  for  the  moment  she  so  much 
dreaded ;  that  which  was  to  sever  the  last  tie  she 
appeared  to  possess  on  earth.  It  is  true  she  had  a 
few  very  distant  relatives,  but  they  had  emigrated  to 
America,  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  of 
1780,  and  all  trace  of  them  had  long  been  lost.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  men  were  dead,  and  the  females 
were  grandmothers  with  English  names,  and  were 
almost  ignorant  of  any  such  persons  as  les  de  Roche- 
aimards.  From  these  Adrienne  had  nothing  to  ex- 
pect. To  her,  they  were  as  beings  in  another  planet. 
But  the*  trousseau  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  the  stock 
of  ready  money  was  reduced  to  a  single  napoleon, 
and  a  little  change.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
decide  on  some  new  scheme  for  a  temporary  sub- 
sistence, and  that  without  delay. 

Among  the  valuables  of  the  trousseau  was  a  piece 
of  exquisite  lace,  that  had  never  been  even  worn. 
The  vicomtesse  had  a  pride  in  looking  at  it,  for  it 
showed  the  traces  of  her  former  wealth  and  magnifi- 
cence, and  she  would  never  consent  to  part  with  it. 
Adrienne  had  carried  it  once  to  her  employer,  the 
milliner,  with  the  intention  of  disposing  of  it,  but  the 
price  offered  was  so  greatly  belaw  what  she  knew  to 
be  the  true  value,  that  she  would  not  sell  it.  Her 
own  wardrobe,  however,  was  going  fast,  nothing 
disposable  remained  of  her  grandmother's,  and  this 
piece  of  lace  must  be  turned  to  account  in  some  way. 
While  reflecting  on  these  dire  necessities,  Adrienne 
remembered  our  family.  She  knew  to  what  shop  we 
had  been  sent  in  Paris,  and  she  now  determined  to 
purchase  one  of  us,  to  bestow  on  the  handkerchief 
selected  some  of  her  own  beautiful  needle  work,  to 
trim  it  with  this  lace,  and,  by  the  sale,  to  raise  a  sum 
sufficient  for  all  her  grandmother's  earthly  wants. 

Generous  souls  are  usually  ardent.  Their  hopes 
keep  p%ce  with  their  wishes,  and,  as  Adrienne  had 
heard  thA  twenty  napoleons  were  sometimes  paid 
by  the  wealthy  for  a  single  pocket-handkerchief, 
when  thus  decorated,  she  saw  a  little  treasure  in 
reserve,  before  her  mind's  eye. 

"  I  can  do  the  work  in  two  months,"  she  said  to 
herself,  "  by  taking  the  time  I  have  used  for  exer- 
cise, and  by  severe  economy ;  by  eating  less  myself, 
and  working  harder,  we  can  make  out  to  live  that 
time  on  what  we  have." 

This  was  the^iecret  of  my  purchase,  and  the  true 
reason  why  this  lovely  girl  bad  literally  expended 
her  last  sou  in  making  it.  The  cost  had  materially 
exceeded  her  expectations^  and  she,,  could  not  return 
home  without  disposing  of  some  article  she  had  in 
her  reticule,  to  supply  the  vacuum  left  in  her  purse. 
There  would  be  nothingfAdy  for  th^tiUiner,  under 
two  or  three  days,  and  mere  was  littl9  in  the  lodg- 
ings tomeet  the  necessities  of  her  grandmother.  Adri- 
enne had  taken  her  way  along  the  quays,  delighted 
with  her  acquisition,  and  was  far  from  the  Mart  de 
Tiiti  before  this  indispensable  duty  occurred  to  her 
mind.    She  then  began  to  look  about  her  for  a  shop 


in  which  she  might  dispose  of  something  for  the 
moment.  Luckily  she  was  the  mistress  of  a  gold 
thimble,  that  had  been  presented  to  her  by  her  grand- 
mother, as  her  very  last  birth-day  present.  It  was 
painful  for  her  to  part  with  it,  but,  as  it  was  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  that  very  parent,  the  sacrifice  cost 
her  less  than  might  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 
Its  price  had  been  a  napoleon,  and  a  napoleon,  just 
then,  was  a  mint  of  money  in  her  eyes.  Beside,  she 
had  a  silver  thimble  at  home,  and  a  brass  one  would 
do  for  her  work. 

Adrienne's  necessities  had  made  her  acquainted 
with  several  jewellers'  shops.  To  one  of  these  she 
now  proceeded,  and,  first  observing  through  the 
window  that  no  person  was  in  but  one  of  her  own 
sex,  the  silversmith's  wife,  she  entered  with  the 
greater  confidence  and  alacrity. 

"  Madame,"  she  said,  in  timid  tones,  for  want  had 
not  yet  made  Adrienne  bold  or  coarse,  u  I  have  a 
thimble  to  dispose  of — could  you  be  induced  to  buy 
it?" 

The  woman  took  the  thimble  and  examined  it, 
weighed  it,  and  submitted  its  metal  to  the  test  of  the 
touchstone.  It  was  a  pretty  thimble,  though  small, 
or  it  would  not  have  fitted  Adrienne's  finger.  This 
fact  struck  the  woman  of  the  shop,  and  she  cast  a 
suspicions  glance  at  Adrienne's  hand,  the  whiteness 
and  size  of  which,  however,  satisfied  her  that  the 
thimble  had  not  been  stolen. 

11  What  do  you  expect  to  receive  for  this  thimble, 
mademoiselle  ?"  asked  the  woman,  coldly. 

"  It  cost  a  napoleon,  madame,  and  was  made  ex- 
pressly for  myself." 

11  You  do  not  expect  to  sell  it  at  what  it  cost?" 
was  the  dry  answer. 

"  Perhaps  not,  madame — I  suppose  you  will  look 
for  a  profit  in  selling  it  again.  I  wish  you  to  name 
the  price." 

This  was  said  because  the  delicate  ever  shrink 
from  affixing  a  value  to  the  time  and  services  of 
others.  Adrienne  was  afraid  she  might  unintention- 
ally deprive  the  other  of  a  portion  of  her  just  gains. 
The  woman  understood  by  the  timidity  and  unde- 
cided manner  of  the  applicant,  that  she  had  a  very 
unpracticed  being  to  deal  with,  and  she  was  embold- 
ened to  act  accordingly.  First  taking  another  look 
at  the  pretty  little  hand  and  fingers,  to  make  certain 
the  thimble  might  not  be  reclaimed,  when  satisfied 
that  it  really  belonged  to  her  who  wished  to  dispose 
of  it,  she  ventured  to  answer. 

"  In  such  times  as  we  had  before  these  vile  re- 
publicans drove  all  the  strangers  from  Paris,  and 
when  our  commerce  was  good,"  she  said,  "  I  might 
have  offered  seven  francs  and  a  half  for  that  thimble; 
but,  as  things  are  now,  the  last  sou  I  can  think  of 
giving  is  five  francs." 

"  The  gold  is  very  good,  madame,"  Adrienne  ob- 
served, in  a  voice  half-choked,  "  they  told  my  grand- 
mother the  metal  alone  was  worth  thirteen." 

"Perhaps,  mademoiselle,  they  might  give  that 
much  at  the  mint,  for  there  they  coin  money;  but, 
in  this  shop,  no  one  will  give  more  than  five  francs 
for  that  thimble." 
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Had  Adrienne  been  longer  in  communion  'with  a 
cold  ajid  heartless  world,  she  would  not  have  sub- 
mitted to  this  piece  of  selfish  extortion ;  but,  inex- 
perienced, and  half  frightened  by  the  woman's  man- 
ner, she  begged  the  pittance  offered  as  a  boon, 
dropped  her  thimble,  and  made  a  hasty  retreat. 
When  the  poor  girl  reached  the  street,  she  began  to 
reflect  on  what  she  had  done.  Fire  francs  would 
scarcely  support  her  grandmother  a  week,  with 
even  the  wood  and  wine  she  had  on  hand,  and  she 
had  no  more  gold  thimbles  to  sacrifice.  A  heavy 
sigh  broke  from  her  bosom,  and  tears  stood  in  her 
eyes.  But  she  was  wanted  at  home,  and  had  not 
the  leisure  to  reflect  fully  on  her  own  mistake. 

Occupation  is  a  blessed  relief  to  the  miserable. 
Of  all  the  ingenious  modes  of  torture  that  have  ever 
been  invented,  that  of  solitary  confinement  is  proba- 
bly the  most  cruel — the  mind  feeding  on  itself  with 
the  rapacity  of  a  cormorant,  when  the  conscience 
quickens  its  activity  and  feeds  its  longings.  Happily 
for  Adrienne,  she  had  too  many  positive  cares,  to  be 
enabled  to  waste  many  minutes  either  in  retrospec- 
tion,* or  in  endeavors  to  conjecture  the  future.  Far- 
far  more  happily  for  herself,  her  conscience  was 
clear,  for  never  had  a  purer  mind,  or  a  gentler  spirit 
dwelt  in  female  breasl  Still  she  could  blame  her 
own  oversight,  and  it  was  days  before  her  self-up- 
braidings,  for  thus  trifling  with  what  she  conceived 
to  be  the  resources  of  her  beloved  grandmother, 
were  driven  from  her  thoughts  by  the  pressure  of 
other  and  greater  ills. 

Were  I  to  last  a  thousand  years,  and  rise  to  the 
dignity  of  being  the  handkerchief  that  the  Grand 
Turk  is  said  to  toss  toward  his  favorite,  I  could  not 
forget  the  interest  with  which  I  accompanied  Adri- 
enne to  the  door  of  her  little  apartment,  in  the  entre- 
sol. She  was  in  the  habit  of  hiring  little  Nathalie, 
the  porter's  daughter,  to  remain  with  her  grand- 
mother during  her  own  necessary  but  brief  absence, 
and  this  girl  was  found  at  the  entrance,  eager  to  be 
relieved. 

" Has  my  grandmother  asked  for  me,  Nathalie?11 
demanded  Adrienne,  anxiously,  the  moment  they 
met. 

"  Non,  mademoiselle ;  madame  has  done  nothing 
but  sleep,  and  I  was  getting  so  tired !" 

The  sou  was  given,  and  the  porter's  daughter  dis- 
appeared, leaving  Adrienne  alone  in  the  ante-cham- 
ber. The  furniture  of  this  little  apartment  was  very 
respectable,  for  Madame  de  la  Rocheaimard,  besides 
paying  a  pretty  fair  rent,  had  hired  it  just  after  the 
revolution,  when  the  prices  had  fallen  quite  half,  and 
the  place  had,  by  no  means,  the  appearance  of  that 
poverty  which  actually  reigned  within.  Adrienne 
went  through  the  ante-chamber,  which  served  also 
as  a  aalle  a  manger,  and  passed  a  small  saloon,  into 
the  bed-chamber  of  her  parent.  Here  her  mind  was 
relieved  by  finding  all  right.  She  gave  her  grand- 
mother some  nourishment,  inquired  tenderly  as  to 
her  wishes,  executed  several  little  necessary  offices, 
and  then  sat  down  to  work  for  her  own  daily  bread ; 
every  moment  being  precious  to  one  so  situated.-  I 
expected  to  be  examined— perhaps  caressed,  fondled, 


or  praised,  but  no  such  attention  awaited  me.  Adri- 
enne had  arranged  every  thing  in  her  own  mind,  and 
I  was  to  be  produced  only  at  those  extra  hours  in  the 
morning,  when  she  had  been  accustomed  to  take  ex- 
ercise in  the  open  air.  For  the  moment  I  was  laid 
aside,  though  in  a  place  that  enabled  me  to  be  a  wit- 
ness of  all  that  occurred.  The  day  passed  in  patient 
toil,  on  the  part  of  the  poor  girl,  the  only  relief  she 
enjoyed  being  those  moments  when  she  was  called 
on  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  her  grandmother.  A 
light  pot  Age,  with  a  few  grapes  and  bread,  com- 
posed her  dinner ;  even  of  these  I  observed  that  she 
laid  aside  nearly  half  for  the  succeeding  day,  doubts 
of  her  having  the  means  of  supporting  her  parent 
until  the  handkerchief  was  completed  beginning  to 
beset  her  mind.  It  was  these  painful  and  obtrusive 
doubts  that  most  distressed  the  dear  girl,  now,  for 
the  expectation  of  reaping  a  reward  comparatively 
brilliant,  from  the  ingenious  device  to  repair  her 
means  on  which  she  had  fallen,  was  strong  within 
her.  Poor  child !  her  misgivings  were  the  overflow- 
ings of  a  tender  heart,  while  her  hopes  partook  of 
the  sanguine  character  of  youth  and  inexperience ! 

My  turn  came  the  following  morning.  It  was  now 
spring,  and  this  is  a  season  of  natural  delights  at 
Paris.  We  were  already  in  April,  and  the  flowers 
had  begun  to  shed  their  fragrance  on  the  air,  and  to 
brighten  the  aspect  of  the  public  gardens.  Mad.  de 
la  Rocheaimard  usually  slept  the  soundest  at  this 
hour,  and,  hitherto,  Adrienne  had  not  hesitated  to 
leave  her,  while  she  went  herself  to  the  nearest  pub- 
lic promenade,  to  breathe  the  pure  air  and  to  gain 
strength  for  the  day.  In  future,  she  was  to  deny  her- 
self this  sweet  gratification.  It  was  such  a  sacrifice, 
as  the  innocent  and  virtuous,  and  I  may  add  the 
tasteful,  who  are  cooped  up  amid  the  unnatural 
restraints  of  a  town,  will  best  know  how  to  appre- 
ciate. Still  it  was  made  without  a  murmur,  though 
not  without  a  sigh.     •  • 

When  Adrienne  laid  me  on  the  frame  where  I 
was  to  be  ornamented  by  her  own  pretty  hartfts,  she 
regarded  me  with  a  look  of  delight,  nay,  even  of  af- 
fection, that  I  shall  never  forget.  As  yet  she  felt 
none  of  the  malign  consequences  of  the  self-denial 
she  was  about  to  exert.  If  not  blooming,  her  cheeks 
still  retained  some  of  their  native  color,  and  her 
eye,  thoughtful  and  even  sad,  was  not  yet  anxious 
and  sunken.  She  was  pleased  with  her  purchase, 
and  she  contemplated  prodigies  in  the  way  of  re- 
sults. Adrienne  was  unusually  skillful  with  the 
needle,  and  her  taste  had  been  so  highly  cultivated, 
as  to  make  her  a  perfect  mistress  of  all  the  proprie- 
ties of  patterns.  At  the  time  it  was  thought  of  mak- 
ing an  offering  of  all  our  family  to  the  daupkine,  the 
idea  of  working  the  handkerchiefs  was  entertained, 
and  some  designs  of  exquisite  beauty  and  neatness 
had  been  prepfbd.  ThejJwere  not  simple,  vulgar, 
unmeaning  ornaments,  such  as  the  uncultivated  seise 
upon  with  avidity  on  account  of  their  florid  appear- 
ance, but  well  devised  drawings,  that  were  replete 
with  taste  and  thought,  and  afforded  some  apology 
for  the  otherwise  senseless  luxury  contemplated,  by 
aiding  in  refining  the  imagination,  and  cultivating' 
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the  intellect.  She  had  chosen  one  of  the  simplest 
and  most  beautiful  of  these  designs,  intending  to 
transfer  it  to  my  face,  by  means  of  the  needle. 

The  first  stitch  was  made  just  as  the  clocks  were 
striking  the  hour  of  five,  on  the  morning  of  the  four- 
teenth of  April,  1S31.  The  last  was  drawn  that  day 
two  months,  precisely  as  the  same  clocks  struck 
twelve.  For  four  hours  Adrienne  sat  bending  over 
her  toil,  deeply  engrossed  in  the  occupation,  and 
flattering  herself  with  the  fruits  of  her  success.  I 
learned  much  of  the  excellent  child's  true  character 
in  these  brief  hours.  Her  mind  wandered  over  her 
hopes  and  fears,  recurring  to  her  other  labors,  and 
the  prices  she  received  for  occupations  so  wearying 
and  slavish.  By  the  milliner,  she  was  paid  merely 
as  a  common  sewing-girl,  though  her  neatness,  skill 
and  taste  might  well  have  entitled  her  to  double 
wages.  A  franc  a  day  was  the  usual  price  for  girls 
of  an  inferior  caste,  and  out  of  this  they  were  expected 
to  find  their  own  lodgings  and  food.  But  the  poor 
revolution  had  still  a  great  deal  of  private  misery  to 
answer  for,  in  the  way  of  reduced  wages.  Those 
who  live  on  the  frivolities  of  mankind,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  their  luxuries,  have  two  sets  of  vic- 
tims to  plunder — the  consumer,  and  the  real  pro- 
ducer, or  the  operative.  This  is  true  where  men  are 
employed,  but  much  truer  in  the  case  of  females. 
The  last  are  usually  so  helpless,  that  they  often  c(ing 
to  oppression  and  wrong,  rather  than  submit  to  be 
cast  entirely  upon  the  world.  The  marchande  de 
mod*  who  employed  Adrienne  was  as  msec  as  a 
politician  who  had  followed  all  the  tergiversations 
of  Gallic  policy,  since  the  year  '89.  She  was  fully 
aware  of  what  a  prize  she  possessed  in  the  unprac- 
ticed  girl,  and  she  felt  the  importance  of  keeping  her 
in  ignorance  of  her  own  value.  By  paying  the  franc, 
it  might  give  her  assistant  premature  notions  of  her 
own  importance;  but,  by  bringing  her  down  to 
fifteen  sons,  humility  would  oe  inculcated,  and  the 
chance  of  keeping  her  doubled.  This,  which  would 
have  defeated  a  bargain  with  any  common  coitinriire, 
succeeded  perfectly  with  Adrienne.  She  received 
her  fifteen  sous  with  humble  thankfulness,  in  con- 
stant apprehension  of  losing  even  that  miserable 
pittance.  Nor  would  her  employer  consent  to  let 
her  work  by  the  piece,  at  which  the  dear  child  might 
have  earned  at  least  thirty  sous,  for  she  discovered 
that  she  had  to  deal  with  a  person  of  conscience, 
and  that  in  no  mode  could  as  much  be  possibly  ex- 
tracted from  the  assistant,  as  by  confiding  to  her  own 
honor.  At  nine  each  day  she  was  to  breakfast.  At 
a  quarter  past  nine,  precisely,  to  commence  work  for 
her  employer ;  at  one,  she  had  a  remission  of  half  an 
hour;  and  at  six,  she  became  her  own  mistress. 

"I  put  confidence  in  you,  mademoiselle,"  said 
the  marchande  de  mode,  "  and  leave ^ou  to  yourself 
entirely.  You  will  bring  home  the  work  as  it  is 
finished,  and  your  money  will  be  always  ready. 
Should  your  grandmother  occupy  more  of  your  time 
than  common,  on  any  occasion,  you  can  make  it  up 
of  yourself,  by  working  a  little  earlier,  or  a  little 
later;  or,  once  in  a  while,  you  can  throw  in  a  day, 
to  make  up  for  lost  time.  You  would  not  do  as  well 
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at  piece-work,  and  I  wish  to  deal  generously  by  you. 
When  certain  things  are  wanted  in  a  hurry,  you  will 
not  mind  working  an  hour  or  two  beyond  time,  and 
I  will  always  find  lights  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 
Permit  me  to  advise  you  to  take  the  intermissions  as 
much  as  possible  for  your  attentions  to  your  grand- 
mother, who  must  be  attended  to  properly.  Si — the 
care  of  our  parents  is  one  of  our  most  solemn  duties  I 
Adieu,  mademoiselle  ;  au  revoir  /" 

This  was  one  of  the  speeches  of  the  marchande  de 
mode  to  Adrienne,  and  the  dear  girl  repeated  it  in 
her  mind,  as  she  sat  at  work  on  me,  without  the 
slightest  distrust  of  the  heartless  selfishness  it  so  ill 
concealed.  On  fifteen  sous  she  found  she  could  live 
without  encroaching  on  the  little  stock  set  apart  for 
the  support  of  her  grandmother,  and  she  was  con- 
tent.  Alas !  the  poor  girl  had  not  entered  into  any 
calculation  of  the  expense  of  lodgings,  of  fuel,  of 
clothes,  of  health  impaired,  and  as  for  any  resources 
for  illness  or  accidents,  she  was  totally  without  them. 
Still  Adrienne  thought  herself  the  obliged  party,  in 
times  as  critical  as  those  which  then  hung*over 
France,  in  being  permitted  to  toil  for  a  sum  that 
would  barely  supply  a  grisette,  accustomed  all  her 
.  life  to  privations,  with  the  coarsest  necessaries. 

I  have  little  to  say  of  the  succeeding  fortnight. 
Mad.  de  la  Rocheaimard  gradually  grew  feebler,  but 
she  might  still  live  months.  No  one  could  teil,  and 
Adrienne  hoped  she  would  never  die.  Happily,  her 
real  wants  were  few,  though  her  appetite  was  capri- 
cious, and  her  temper  querulous.  Love  for  her 
grandchild,  however,  shone  in  all  she  said  and  did, 
and  so  long  as  she  was  loved  by  this,  the  only  being 
on  earth  she  had  ever  been  taught  to  love  herself, 
Adrienne  would  not  think  an  instant  of  the  ills  caused 
by  the  infirmities  of  age.  She  husbanded  her  money, 
with  the  utmost  frugality,  and  contrived  to  save  even 
a  few  sous  daily,  out  of  her  own  wages,  to  add  to  her 
grandmother's  stock.  This  she  could  not  have  done, 
but  for  the  circumstance  of  there  being  so  much  in 
the  house  of  their  early  stores,  to  help  eke  out  the 
supplies  of  the  moment.  But,  at  the  end  of  a  fort- 
night, Adrienne  found  herself  reduced  to  her  last 
franc,  including  all  her  own  savings.  Something 
must  be  done,  and  that  without  delay,  or  Madame  de 
la  Rocheaimard  would  be  without  the  means  of  sup- 
port. 

By  this  time  Adriennne  had  little  to  dispose  of,  ex* 
cept  the  lace.  This  exquisite  piece  of  human  ingenuity 
had  originally  cost  five  louis  d'or,  and  Adrienne  had 
once  shown  it  to  her  employer,  who  had  generously 
offered  to  give  two  napoleons  for  it.  But  the  lace 
must  be  kept  for  my  gala  dress,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
it  would  bring  at  least  its  original  cost  when  properly 
bestowed  as  an  ornament  on  a  fabric  of  my  quality. 
There  was  the  silver  thimble,  and  that  had  cost  five 
francs.  Adrienne  sent  for  the  porter's  daughter,  and 
she  went  forth  to  dispose  of  this,  almost  the  only  arti- 
cle of  luxury  that  remained  to  her. 

"  Un  de,  ma  bonne  demoiselle!"  exclaimed  the 
woman  to  whom  the  thimble  was  offered  for  sale ; 
this  is  so  common  an  article  as  scarcely  to  command 
any  price.    I  will  give  thirty  sous,  notwithstanding." 
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Adrienne  had  made  her  calculations,  as  she  fancied, 
with  some  attention  to  the  ways  of  the  world.  Bitter 
experience  was  teaching  her  severe  lessons,  and  she 
felt  the  necessity  of  paying  more  attention  than  had 
been  her  wont  to  the  practices  of  men.  She  had 
hoped  to  receive  three  francs  for  her  thimble,  which 
was  quite  new,  and  which,  being  pretty,  was  cheap 
at  five,  as  sold  in  the  shops.  She  ventured,  there- 
fore, to  express  as  much  to  the  woman  in  question. 

"Three  francs,  Mademoiselle!"  exclaimed  the 
other — "Jamais,  since  the  three  days!  All  our 
commerce  was  then  destroyed,  and  no  one  would 
think  of  giving  such  a  price.  If  I  get  three  for  it 
myself  I  shall  be  too  happy.  Cepeitdant,  as  the  thim- 
ble is  pretty,  and  the  metal  looks  good,  we  will  say 
five  and  thirty  sous,  and  have  no  more  words  about  it." 

Adrienne  sighed,  and  then  she  received  the  money 
and  returned  home.  Two  hours  later  the  woman  of 
the  shop  met  with  an  idle  customer  who  had  more 
money  than  discretion,  and  she  sold  this  very  thimble 
for  six  francs,  under  the  plea  that  it  was  a  new 
fashion  that  had  sprung  out  of  the  Revolution  of  July. 
That  illustrious  event,  however,  produced  other  re- 
sults that  were  quite  as  hard  to  be  reduced  to  the 
known  connection  between  cause  and  effect  as  this. 

Adrienne  found  that  by  using  the  wine  which  still 
remained,  as  well  as  some  sugar  and  arrowroot,  her 
grandmother  could  be  made  comfortable  for  just  ten 
sous  a  day.  She  had  been  abletosave  of  her  own  wages 
three,  and  here,  then,  were  the  means  of  maintaining 
Madame  de  la  Rocheaimard,  including  the  franc  on 
hand,  for  just  a  week  longer.  To  do  this,  however, 
some  little  extra  economy  would  be  necessary.  Adri- 
enne had  conscientiously  taken  the  time  used  to  sell 
the  thimble  from  her  morning's  work  on  me.  As  she 
sat  down,  on  her  return,  she  went  over  these  calcu- 
lations in  her  mind,  and  when  they  were  ended,  she 
cast  a  look  at  her  work,  as  if  to  calculate  its  duration 
by  what  she  had  so  far  finished.  Her  eye  assured  her 
that  not  more  than  one  fourth  of  her  labor  was,  as 
yet,  completed.  Could  she  get  over  the  next  six 
weeks,  however,  she  would  be  comparatively  rich, 
and,  as  her  lease  would  be  out  in  two  months,  she 
determined  to  get  cheaper  lodgings  in  the  country, 
remove  her  grandmother,  purchase  another  handker- 
chief—if possible  one  of  my  family — and  while  she 
lived  on  the  fruits  of  her  present  labors,  to  earn  the 
means  for  a  still  more  remote  day.  It  is  true,  she  had 
no  more  lace  with  which  to  decorate  another  hand- 
kerchief, but  the  sale  of  this  would  supply  the  money 
to  purchase  anew,  and  in  this  way  the  simple  minded 
girl  saw  no  reason  why  she  might  not  continue  on  as 
long  as  health  and  strength  would  allow— at  least  as 
long  as  her  grandmother  lived. 

Hope  is  as  blessed  a  provision  for  the  poor  and 
unhappy  as  occupation.  While  oppressed  with  pre- 
sent ills  they  struggle  to  obtain  a  fancied  existence 
under  happier  auspices,  furnishing  a  healthful  and  im- 
portant lesson  to  man,  that  never  ceases  to  remind 
him  of  a  future  that  is  to  repair  every  wrong,  apply 
a  balm  to  every  wound,  if  he  will  only  make  a  timely 
provision  for  its  wants. 
Again  did  Adrienne  resume  her  customary  round 


of  duties.  Four  hours  each  morning  were  devoted  to 
me.  Then  followed  the  frugal  breakfast,  when  her 
commoner  toil  for  the  milliner  succeeded.  The  rest 
of  the  day  was  occupied  with  this  latter  work,  for 
which  she  received  the  customary  fifteen  sous.  When 
she  retired  at  night,  which  the  ailings  and  complaints 
of  her  grandmother  seldom  permitted  before  eleven, 
it  was  with  a  sense  of  weariness  that  began  to  de- 
stroy sleep ;  still  the  dear  girl  thought  herself  happy, 
for  I  more  than  equaled  her  expectations,  and  she 
had  latterly  worked  on  me  with  so  much  zeal  as  to 
have  literally  thrown  the  fruits  of  two  weeks'  work 
into  one. 

But  the  few  francs  Adrienne  possessed  diminished 
with  alarming  rapidity.  She  began  to  calculate  her 
ways  and  means  once  more,  and  this  was  no  longer 
done  as  readily  as  before.  Her  own  wardrobe  would 
not  bear  any  drain  upon  it.  Early  in  the  indisposition 
of  her  grandmother,  all  of  that  had  been  sold  which 
she  could  spare ;  for,  with  the  disinterestedness  of 
her  nature,  when  sacrifices  became  necessary  her 
first  thoughts  were  of  her  own  little  stock  of  clothes. 
Of  jewelry  she  never  had  been  the  mistress  of  much, 
though  the  vicomtesse  had  managed  to  save  a  few 
relics  of  her  own  ancient  magnificence.  Neverthe- 
less, they  were  articles  of  but  little  value,  the  days 
of  her  exile  having  made  many  demands  on  all  such 
resources. 

It  happened,  one  evening  when  Adrienne  was 
receiving  her  wages  from  the  milliner,  that  the  poor 
girl  overheard  a  discourse  that  proved  she  was  not 
paid  at  the  rate  at  which  others  were  remunerated. 
Her  eyes  told  her  that  her  own  work  was  the  neatest 
in  the  shop,  and  she  also  saw  that  she  did  more  than 
any  other  girl  employed  by  the  same  person.  As  she 
knew  her  own  expertness  with  the  needle,  this  did 
not  surprise  her ;  but  she  felt  some  wonder  that  more 
and  better  work  should  produce  the  least  reward. 
Little  did  she  understand  the  artifices  of  the  selfish 
and  calculating,  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  their 
frauds  being  to  conceal  from  the  skillful  their  own 
success,  lest  it  should  command  a  price  in  proportion 
to  its  claims.  The  milliner  heard  Adrienne's  lady- 
like and  gentle  remonstrance  with  alarm,  and  she  felt 
that  she  was  in  danger  of  losing  a  prize.  But  two 
expedients  suggested  themselves;  to  offer  a  higher 
price,  or  to  undervalue  the  services  she  was  so  fear- 
ful of  losing.  Her  practiced  policy,  as  well  as  her 
selfishness,  counseled  her  to  try  the  latter  expedient 
first. 

"You  amaze  me,  mademoiselle'."  she  answered, 
when  Adrienne,  trembling  at  her  own  resolution, 
ceased  speaking.  "  I  was  thinking  myself  whether 
I  could  afford  to  pay  you  fifteen  sous,  when  so  many 
young  women  who  have  been  regularly  brought  up 
to  the  business  are  willing  to  work  for  less.  I  am 
afraid  we  must  part,  unless  you  can  consent  to  re- 
ceive twelve  sous  in  future." 

Adrienne  stood  aghast.  The  very  mirror  of  truth 
herself,  she  could  not  imagine  that  any  one — least  of 
all  any  woman — could  be  so  false  and  cruel  as  to 
practice  the  artifice  to  which  the  milliner  had  re- 
sorted ;  and,  here,  just  as  she  hoped  she  saw  a  way. 
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opened  by  which  she  might  support  both  her  grand- 
mother and  herself  until  the  handkerchief  was  com- 
pleted, a  change  threatened  her,  by  which  she  was 
to  be  left  altogether  without  food.  Still  her  con- 
science was  so  tender  that  she  even  doubted  the  pro- 
priety of  accepting  her  old  wages  were  she  really 
incompetent  to  earn  them.  t 

"  I  had  hoped,  madame,"  she  said,  the  color  com- 
ing and  going  on  cheeks  that  were  now  usually  pale — 
"  I  had  hoped,  madame,  that  you  found  my  work 
profitable.  Surely,  surely  I  bring  home  as  much  at 
night  as  any  other  demoiselle  you  employ." 

"In  that  there  is  not  much  difference,  I  allow, 
mademoiselle;  but  you  can  imagine  that  work  done 
by  one  accustomed  to  the  art  is  more  likely  to  please 
customers  than  work  done  by  one  who  has  been  edu- 
cated as  a  lady.  Cependant,  I  will  not  throw  you 
off,  as  I  know  that  your  poor  dear  grandmother — " 

"  Si— si"  eagerly  interrupted  Adrienne,  trembling 
from  head  to  foot  with  apprehension. 

"  I  know  it  all,  mademoiselle,  and  the  dear  old 
lady  shall  not  suffer ;  you  shall  both  be  made  happy 
again  on  fifteen.-  To  ease  your  mind,  mademoiselle, 
I  am  willing  to  make  a  written  contract  for  a  year ; 
at  that  rate,  too,  to  put  your  heart  at  ease." 

"  Non — mm — won,"  murmured  Adrienne,  happy 
and  grateful  for  the  moment,  but  unwilling  to  defeat 
her  own  plans  for  the  future.  "  Thank  you,  thank 
you,  madame ;  to-morrow  you  shall  see  what  I  can 
do." 

And  Adrienne  toiled  the  succeeding  day,  not  only 
until  her  fingers  and  body  ached,  but,  until  her  very 
heart  ached.  Poor  child!  Little  did  she  think  that 
she  was  establishing  precedents  against  herself,  by 
which  further  and  destructive  exertions  might  be  re- 
quired. But  the  apprehension  of  losing  the  pittance 
she  actually  received,  and  thereby  blasting  all  hopes 
from  me,  was  constantly  before  her  mind,  quickening 
her  hand  and  sustaining  her  body. 

During  all  this  time  Madame  de  la  Rocheaimard 
continued  slowly  to  sink.  Old  age,  disappointments 
and  poverty  were  working  out  their  usual  results, 
and  death  was  near  to  close  the  scene.  So  gradual 
were  the  changes,  however,  that  Adrienne  did  not 
note  them,  and  accustomed  as  she  had  been  to  the 
existence,  the  presence,  the  love  of  this  one  being, 
and  of  this  being  only,  to  her  the  final  separation 
scarce  seemed  within  the  bounds  of  possibility. 
Surely  every  thing  around  the  human  family  incul- 
cates the  doctrine  of  the  mysterious  future,  and  the 
necessity  of  living  principally  that  they  be  prepared 
to  die.  All  they  produce  perishes,  all  they  imagine 
perishes,  as  does  all  they  love.  The  union  of  two 
beings  may  be  so  engrossing,  in  their  eyes,  have 
lasted  so  long,  and  embraced  so  many  ties,  as  to 
seem  indissoluble;  it  is  all  seeming;  the  hour  will 
infallibly  come  when  the  past  becomes  as  nothing, 
except  as  it  has  opened  the  way  to  the  future. 

Adrienne  at  length,  by  dint  of  excessive  toil,  by 
working  deep  into  the  nights,  by  stinting  herself  of 
food,  and  by  means  of  having  disposed  of  the  last 
article  with  which  she  could  possibly  part,  had  man- 
aged to  support  her  grandmother  and  herself,  until 


she  saw  me  so  far  done  as  to  be  within  another  day's 
work  of  completion.  At  such  a  moment  as  this  all 
feeling  of  vanity  is  out  of  the  question.  I  was  cer- 
tainly very  beautiful.  A  neater,  a  more  tasteful,  a 
finer,  or  a  more  exquisitely  laced  handkerchief,  did 
not  exist  within  the  walls  of  Paris.  In  all  that  she 
figured  to  herself,  as  related  to  my  appearance,  the 
end  justified  her  brightest  expectations ;  but,  as  that 
end  drew  near,  she  felt  how  insufficient  were  hu- 
man results  to  meet  the  desires  of  human  hopes. 
Now  that  her  painful  and  exhausting  toil  was  nearly 
over,  she  did  not  experience  the  happiness  she  had 
anticipated.  The  fault  was  not  in  me ;  but  in  herself. 
Hope  had  exhausted  her  spirit,  and  as  if  merely  to 
teach  the  vanity  of  the  wishes  of  men,  a  near  ap- 
proach to  the  object  that  had  seemed  so  desirable  in 
the  distance,  had  stripped  off  the  mask  and  left  the 
real  countenance  exposed.  There  was  nothing  un- 
usual in  this ;  it  was  merely  following  out  a  known 
law  of  nature. 

The  morning  of  \ke  14th  June  arrived.  Paris  is 
then  at  its  loveliest  season.  The  gardens  in  particu- 
lar are  worthy  of  the  capital  of  Europe,  and  they  are 
open  to  all  who  can  manage  to  make  a  decent  appear- 
ance. Adrienne's  hotel  had  a  little  garden  in  the  rear, 
and  she  sat  at  her  window  endeavoring  to  breathe  the 
balmy  odors  that  arose  from  it.  Enter  it  she  could 
not.  It  was  the  property,  or  devoted  to  the  uses,  of 
the  occupant  of  the  rez  de  chaussee.\  Still  she 
might  look  at  it  as  often  as  she  dared  to  raise  her 
eyes  from  her  needle.  The  poor  girl  was  not  what 
she  had  been  two  months  before.  The  handkerchief 
wanted  but  a  few  hours  of  being  finished,  it  is  true, 
but  the  pale  cheeks,  the  hollow  eyes  and  the  anxious 
look,  proved  at  what  a  sacrifice  of  health  and  physical 
force  I  had  become  what  I  was.  As  I  had  grown  in 
beauty,  the  hand  that  ornamented  me  had  wasted, 
and  when  I  looked  up  to  catch  the  smile  of  approba- 
tion, it  was  found  to  be  care  worn  and  melancholy. 
Still  the  birds  did  not  sing  the  less  sweetly,  for  Paris 
is  full  of  birds,  the  roses  were  as  fragrant,  and  the 
verdure  was  as  deep  as  ever.  Nature  does  not  stop 
to  lament  over  any  single  victim  of  human  society. 
When  misery  is  the  deepest,  there  is  something  aw- 
ful in  this  perpetual  and  smiling  round  of  natural 
movements.  It  teaches  profoundly  the  insignificance 
of  the  atoms  of  creation. 

Adrienne  had  risen  earlier  than  common,  even,  this 
morning,  determined  to  get  through  with  her  task  by 
noon,  for  she  was  actually  sewing  on  the  lace,  and 
her  impatience  would  not  permit  her  to  resume  the 
work  of  the  milliner  that  day,  at  least.  For  the  last 
month  she  had  literally  lived  on  dry  bread  herself;  at 
first  with  a  few  grapes  to  give  her  appetite  a  little 
gratification,  but  toward  the  last,  on  nothing  but  bread 
and  water.  She  had  not  suffered  so  much  from  a 
want  of  food,  however,  as  from  a  want  of  air  and  ex- 
ercise; from  unremitting,  wasting  toil  at  a  sedentary 
occupation,  from  hope  deferred  and  from  sleepless 
nights.  Then  she  wanted  the  cheering  association  of 
sympathy.  She  was  strictly  alone;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  her  short  interviews  with  the  milliner,  she 
conversed  with  no  one.    Her  grandmother  slept  most 
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of  the  time,  and  when  she  did  speak,  it  was  with  the 
querulousness  of  disease,  and  not  in  the  tones  of 
affection.  This  was  hardest  of  all  to  bear ;  but  Adri- 
enne  did  bear  up  under  all,  flattering  herself  that 
when  she  could  remove  Mad.  de  la  Rocheaimard  into 
the  country,  her  grandmother  would  revive  and  be- 
come as  fond  of  her  as  ever.  She  toiled  on,  therefore, 
though  she  could  not  altogether  suppress  her  tears. 
Under  her  painful  and  pressing  circumstances,  the 
poor  girl  felt  her  deepest  affliction  to  be  that  she  had 
not  time  to  pray.  Her  work,  now  that  she  had  no- 
thing to  expect  from  the  milliner,  could  not  be  laid 
aside  for  a  moment,  though  her  soul  did  pour  out  its 
longings  as  she  sat  plying  her  needle. 

Fortunately,  Madame  de  la  Rocheaimard  was  easy 
and  tranquil  the  whole  of  the  last  morning.  Although 
nearly  exhausted  by  her  toil  and  the  want  of  food,  for 
Adrienne  had  eaten  her  last  morsel,  half  a  roll,  at 
breakfast,  she  continued  to  toil;  but  the  work  was 
nearly  done,  and  the  dear  girl's  needle  fairly  flew. 
Of  a  sudden  she  dropped  me  in^er  lap  and  burst  into 
a  flood  of  tears.  Her  sobs  were  hysterical,  and  I  felt 
afraid  she  would  faint.  A  glass  of  water,  however, 
restored  her,  and  then  this  outpouring  of  an  exhausted 
nature  was  suppressed.  I  was  completed !  At  that 
instant,  if  not  the  richest,  I  was  probably  the  neatest 
and  most  tasteful  handkerchief  in  Paris.  At  this  criti- 
cal moment,  Desirie,  the  commissionaire,  entered  the 
room.        | 

From  the  moment  that  Adrienne  had  purchased  me, 
this  artful  woman  had  never  lost  sight  of  the  intended 
victim.  By  means  of  an  occasional  bribe  to  little 
Nathalie,  she  ascertained  the  precise  progress  of  the 
work,  and  learning  that  I  should  probably  be  ready  for 
sale  that  very  morning,  under  the  pretence  of  hiring 
the  apartment,  she  was  shown  into  my  important  pre- 
sence. A  brief  apology  explained  all,  and  Adrienne 
civilly  showed  her  little  rooms. 

"When  does  your  lease  end,  mademoiselle?"  de- 
manded D&1W0,  .carelessly. 

"  Next  week,  madame.  I  intend  to  remove  to  the 
country  with  my  grandmother  the  beginning  of  the 
week." 

"  You  will  do  very  right ;  no  one  that  has  the  means 
should  stay  in  Paris  after  June.  Dieu!  What  a 
beautiful  handkerchief!  Surely— surely— this  is  not 
your  work,  mademoiselle !" 

Adrienne  simply  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and 
then  the  commissionaire's  admiration  was  redoubled. 
Glancing  her  eye  round  the  room,  as  if  to  ascertain 
the  probabilities,  the  woman  inquired  if  the  handker- 
chief was  ordered.  Adrienne  blushed,  but  shaking 
oft*  the  transient  feeling  of  shame,  she  stated  that  it 
was  for  sale. 

11 1  know  a  lady  who  would  buy  this — Amarehande 
de  mode,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  gives  the  highest 
prices  that  are  ever  paid  for  such  articles — for  to  tell 
you  the  truth  certain  Russian  princesses  employ  her 
in  all  these  little  matters.  Have  you  thought  of  your 
price,  mademoiselle?" 

Adrienne's  bloom  had  actually  returned,  with  this 
unexpected  gleam  of  hope,  for  the  affair  of  disposing 
of  me  had  always  appeared  awful  in  her  imagination. 


She  owned  the  truth  frankly,  and  said  that  she  had 
not  made  herself  acquainted  with  the  prices  of  such 
things,  except  as  she  had  understood  what  affluent 
ladies  paid  for  them. 

"Ah!  that  is  a  different  matter,"  said  Desiree, 
coldly.  "  These  ladies  pay  far  more  than  a  thing  is 
worth.  Now  you  paid  ten  francs  for  the  handkerchief 
itself." 

"  Twenty-eight,"  answered  Adrienne,  trembling. 

"  Twenty-eight !"  mademoiselle,  they  deceived  you 
shamefully.  Ten  would  have  been  dear  in  the  pre- 
sent absence  of  strangers  from  Paris.  No*  call  that 
ten.  This  lace  would  probably  bring  a  napoleon — 
yes,  I  think  it  might  bring  a  napoleon." 

Adrienne's  heart  sunk  within  her.  She  had  sup- 
posed it  to  be  worth  at  least  five  times  as  much. 

"That  makes  thirty  francs,"  continued  Desiree, 
coldly ;  ' '  and  now  for  the  work.  You  must  have  been 
a  fortnight  doing  all  this  pretty  work." 

"  Two  months,  madame,"  said  Adrienne,  faintly. 

"Two  months!  Ah!  you  are. not  accustomed  to 
this  sort  of  work  and  are  not  adroit,  perhaps." 

"  I  worked  only  in  the  mornings  and  late  at  night; 
but  still  think  I  worked  full  hours." 

11  Yes,  you  worked  when  sleepy.  Call  it  a  month, 
then.  Thirty  days  at  ten  sous  a  day  make  fifteen 
francs.  Ten  for  the  handkerchief,  twenty  for  the  lace, 
and  fifteen  for  the  work,  make  forty-five  francs — 
parole  d>honnewr1  it  does  come  to  a  pretty  price  for 
a  handkerchief.  Si,  we  must  ask  forty-five  franca 
for  it,  and  then  we  can  always  abate  the  five  francs, 
and  take  two  napoleons." 

Adrienne  felt  sick  at  heart.  Want  of  nourishment 
had  lessened  her  energies,  and  here  came  a  blow  to 
all  her  golden  visions  that  was  near  overcoming  her. 
She  knew  that  handkerchiefs  similar  to  this  frequently 
sold  for  twenty  napoleons  in  the  shops,  but  she  did 
not  know  how  much  the  cupidity  of  trade  exacted  from 
the  silly  and  vain  in  the  way  of  sheer  contributions 
to  avarice.  It  is  probable  the  unfortunate  young  lady 
would  have  lost  her  consciousness,  under  the  weight 
of  this  blow,  had  it  not  been  for  the  sound  of  her  grand- 
mother's feeble  voice  call  ing  her  to  the  bedside.  This 
was  a  summons  that  Adrienne  never  disregarded, 
and,  for  the  moment,  she  forgot  her  causes  of  grief. 

"  My  poor  Adrienne,"  whispered  Madame  de  la 
Rocheaimard  in  a  tone  of  tenderness  tliat  her  grand- 
daughter had  not  heard  for  some  weeks,  "  my  poor 
Adrienne,  the  hour  is  near  when  we  must  part — " 

"  Grand-mamma ! — dearest  grand-mamma !" 

"  Nay,  love,  God  wills  it.  I  am  old,  and  I  feel 
death  upon  me.  It  is  happy  that  he  comes  so  gently, 
and  when  I  am  so  wejl  prepared  to  meet  him.  The 
grave  has  views  that  no  other  scene  offers,  Adrienne! 
Noble  blood  and  ancient  renown  are  as  nothing  com- 
pared to  God's  mercy  and  forgiveness.  Pardon  me  if 
I  have  ever  taught  thy  simple  heart  to  dwell  on  vani- 
ties ;  but  it  was  a  fault  of  the  age.  This  world  is  all 
vanity,  and  I  can  now  see  it  when  it  is  too  late.  Do 
not  let  my  fault  be  thy  fault,  child  of  my  love.  Kiss 
me,  Adrienne,  pray  for  my  soul  when  all  ii  over." 

"  Yes,  dearest,  dearest  grand-mamma,  thou  know*st 
I  will." 
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"  Thou  must  part  with  the  rest  of  the  trousseau  to 
make  thyself  comfortable  whenj  am  gone." 

"  I  will  do  as  thou  wishest,  dearest  grand-mamma." 

"  Perhaps  it  will  raise  enough  to  purchase  thee  four 
or  five  hundred  francs  of  rent**,  on  which  thou  may's! 
live  with  frugality." 

"  Perhaps  it  will,  grand-mamma.'1  • 

"  Thou  wilt  not  sell  the  thimble— tAo*  thou  wilt 
keep  to  remember  me." 

Adrienne  bowed  her  head  and  groaned.  Then  her 
grandmother  desired  her  to  send  for  a  priest,  and  her 
thoughts  took  another  direction.  It  was  fortunate 
they  did,  for  the  spirit  of  the  girl  could  not  have  en- 
dured more. 

That  night  Madame  de  la  Rocheaimard  died,  the 
wife  of  the  porter,  the  bon  cure,  and  Adrienne  alone 
being  present.  Her  last  words  were  a  benediction 
on  the  fair  and  gentle  being  who  had  so  faithfully 
and  tenderly  nursed  her  in  old  age.  When  all  was 
over,  and  the  body  was  laid  out,  Adrienne  asked 
to  be  left  alone  with  it.  Living  or  dead,  ber  grand- 
mother could  never  be  an  object  of  dread  to  her,  and 
there  were  few  disposed  to  watch.  In  the  course  of 
the  night,  Adrienne  even  caught  a  little  sleep,  a  tribute 
that  nature  imperiously^lenianded  of  her  weakness. 

The  following  day  was  one  of  anguish  and  embar- 
rassment. The  physician,  who  always  inspects  the 
dead  in  France,  came  to  make  his  report.  The 
arrangements  were  to  be  ordered  for  the  funeral. 
Fortunately,  as  Adrienne  then  thought,  Desiree  ap- 
peared in  the  course  of  the  morning,  as  one  who 
came  in  consequence  of  having  been  present  at  so 
much  of  the  scene  of  the  preceding  day.  In  her 
character  of  a  commissionaire  she  offered  her  ser- 
vices, and  Adrienne,  unaccustomed  to  act  for  her- 
self in  such  offices,  was  fain  to  accept  them.  She 
received  an  order,  or  rather  an  answer  to  a  sugges- 
tion of  her  own,  and  hurried  off  to  give  the  necessary 
directions.  Adrienne  was  now  left  alone  again  with 
the  body  of  her  deceased  grandmother.  As  soon  as 
the  excitement  ceased,  she  began  to  feel  languid, 
and  she  became  sensible  of  her  own  bodily  wants. 
*  Food  of  no  sort  had  passed  her  lips  in  more  than 
thirty  hours,  and  her  last  meal  had  been  a  scanty 
breakfast  of  dry  bread.  As  the  faintness  of  hunger 
came  over  her,  Adrienne  felt  for  her  purse  with  the 
intention  of  sending  Nathalie  to  a  neighboring  baker's, 
when  the  truth  Hashed  upon  her,  in  its  dreadful  real- 
ity. She  had  not  a  Hard.  Her  last  sou  had  furnished 
the  breakfast  of  the  preceding  day.  A  sickness  like 
that  of  death  came  over  her,  when,  casting  her  eyes 
around  her  in  despair,  they  fell  on  the  little  table  that 
usually  held  the  nourishment  prepared  for  her  grand- 
mother. A  little  arrowroot,  and  a  light  potage,  that 
contained  bread,  still  remained.  Although  it  was  all 
that  seemed  to  separate  the  girl  from  death,  she  hesi- 
tated about  using  it.  There  was  an  appearance  of  sa- 
crilege, in  her  eyes,  in  the  act  of  appropriating  these 
things  to  herself.  A  moment's  reflection,  however, 
brought  her  to  a  truer  state  of  mind,  and  then  she 
felt  it  to  be  a  duty  to  that  dear  parent  herself,  to  re- 
new her  own  strength,  in  order  to  discharge  her 
duty  to  the  dead.  She  ate,  therefore,  though  it  was 
2* 


with  a  species  of  holy  reverence.  Her  strength  was 
renewed,  and  she  was  enabled  to  relieve  her  soul  by 
prayer. 

"  Mademoiselle  will  have  the  goodness  to  give  me 
ten  francs,"  said  Desiree,  on  her  return ;  "  I  have 
ordered  every  thing  that  is  proper,  but  money  is 
wanting  to  pay  for  some  little  articles  that  will  soon 
come." 

"  I  have  no  money,  Desiree — not  even  a  sou." 

"  No  money,  mademoiselle?  In  the  name  of  hea- 
ven, how  are  we  to  bury  your  grandmother  ?" 

"  The  handkerchief—" 

Desiree  shook  her  head,  and  saw  that  she  must 
countermand  most  of  the  orders.  Still  she  was 
human,  and  she  was  a  female.  She  could  not  alto- 
gether desert  one  so  helpless,  in  a  moment  of  such 
extreme  distress.  She  reflected  on  the  matter  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  opened  her  mind. 

"  This  handkerchief  might  sell  for  forty-five  francs, 
mademoiselle,"  she  said,  "  and  I  will  pay  that  much 
for  it  myself,  and  Wl  charge  nothing  for  my  ser- 
vices to-day.  Your  dear  grandmother  must  have 
Christian  burial,  that  is  certain,  and  poor  enough 
will  that  be  which  is  had  for  two  napoleons.  What 
say  you,  mademoiselle — will  you  accept  the  forty 
five  francs,  or  would  you  prefer  seeing  the  marehande 
de  mode  ?" 

"I  can  see  no  oat  now,  Desiree.  Give  me  the 
money,  and  do  honor  to  the  remains  of  ray  dear, 
dear  grandmother." 

Adrienne  said  this  with  her  hands  resting  on  her 
lap  in  quiescent  despair.  Her  eyes  were  hollow  anjd 
vacant,  her  cheeks  bloodless,  her  mind  almost  as 
helpless  as  that  of  an  infant.  Desiree  laid  down  two 
napoleons,  keeping  the  five  francs  to  pay  for  some 
necessaries,  and  then  she  took  me  in  her  hands,  as 
if  to  ascertain  whether  she  had  done  too  much. 
Satisfied  on  this  head,  I  was  carefully  replaced  in 
the  basket,  when  the  commissionaire  went  out  again, 
on  her  errands,  honorably  disposed  to  be  useful. 
Still  she  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  conceal  her 
employer's  poverty,  which  was  soon  divulged  to  the 
porteress,  and  by  her  to  the  bourgeois. 

Adrienne  had  now  the  means  of  purchasing  food, 
but,  ignorant  how  much  might  be  demanded  on  be- 
half of  the  approaching  ceremony,  she  religiously  ad- 
hered to  the  use  of  dry  bread.  When  Des i  ree  returned 
in  the  evening,  she  told  the  poor  girl  that  the  convai 
was  arranged  for  the  following  morning,  that  she 
bad  ordered  all  in  the  most  economical  way,  but  that 
thirty-five  francs  were  the  lowest  sou  for  which  the 
funeral  could  be  had.  Adrienne  counted  out  the 
money,  and  then  found  herself  the  mistress  of  just 
four  francs  ten  sous.  When  Desiree  took  her  leave 
for  the  night,  she  placed  me  in  her  basket,  and  carried 
me  to  her  own  lodgings,  in  virtue  of  her  purchase. 

I  was  laid  upon  a  table  where  I  could  look  through 
an  open  window,  up  at  the  void  of  heaven.  It  was 
glittering  with  those  bright  stars  which  the  astrono- 
mers tell  us  are  suns  of  other  systems,  and  the  scene 
gradually  drew  me  to  reflections  on  that  eternity 
which  is  before  us.  My  feelings  got  to  be  gradu- 
ally soothed,  as  I  remembered  the  moment  of  time 
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that  all  are  required  to  endure  injustice  and  wrongs 
on  earth.  Some  such  reflections  are  necessary  to 
induce  us  to  submit  to  the  mysterious  reign  of  Provi- 
dence, whose  decrees  so  often  seem  unequal,  and 
whose  designs  are  so  inscrutable.    By  remembering 


what  a  speck  is  time,  as  compared  with  eternity,  and 
that  "  God  chastened  those  he  lovetk,"  the  ills  of 
life  may  be  borne,  even  with  joy. 

The  manner  in  which  Desiree  disposed  of  me, 
shall  be  related  in  another  number. 

[7b  U  tontintud. 


THE    SPIRIT    OF    POETRY. 


BY  HKJCHT  T.  TTCKKHXAIT. 


Souses  of  the  grand,  the  beautiful,  the  true, 
Awake  thy  spell,  thy  sacred  glow  renew ! 
Teach  me  to  trace  the  influence  divine 
That  warms  the  hero  and  bedecks  the  shrine, 
Steals  like  a  shadow  at  the  twilight  hour, 
Broods  o'er  the  mountain,  nestles  in  the  flower, 
Bold  as  the  eagle,  gentle  as  the  dove, 
To  scale  the  stars  or  plnme  the  wines  of  love ! 

Why  go  we  forth  impatient  to  &Qr>tq 
The  storied  wonders  of  a  distant  shore 
Hallowed  by  peerless  art  and  glory's  tomb, 
Or  clad  by  wanner  suns  in  richer  bloom  ? 
When  on  the  ear  first  breaks  the  seaman's  strain, 
Blent  with  the  clanking  of  the  rising  chain, 
The  dreary  signal  sounding  to  depart, 
Each  long,  wild  cry  thrills  through  the  burdened  heart, 
Home  visions,  thrice  endeared,  usurp  the  place 
Of  foreign  pictures  fancy  loved  to  trace  j 
Hope's  siren  voice  becomes  a  mournful  knell 
When  quivering  lips  breathe  forth  a  long  farewell ; 
But  when  sad  thoughts  are  quelled,  tears  dashed  away. 
Old  ocean  greets  us  with  his  glistening  spray, 
And  while  around  the  sullen  waters  roll 
Their  solemn  murmur  pacifies  the  soul. 
O  it  is  glorious  to  sojourn  awhile 
Upon  the  trackless  deep,  to  know  its  smile 
At  summer  eve,  when  gorgeous  sunsets  throw 
O'er  the  foam  crests  an  amethystine  glow, 
Through  flying  cloud-rifts  watch  the  orbs  on  high, 
Like  angers  censers  waving  in  the  sky, 
And  hear  the  wind-hymns  pealing  loud  and  clear, 
To  sound  their  triumph  o'er  the  boundless  sphere ; 
Or  watch  the  moon  hang  soothingly  above; 
Like  a  pure  crescent  for  the  brow  of  love, 
While  her  rays  tremble  on  the  ocean's  breast 
Like  childhood's  locks  by  sportive  airs  caressed. 

And  earth's  fair  scenes— the  river's  lucent  vase, 
That  mirrors  mountains  in  its  crystal  face, 
The  autumn-tinted  woods  whose  branches  sway, 
Like  mighty  hosts  in  festival  array, 
The  cascade's  anthem  and  the  incense  sweet 
Wafted  from  thickets  nestled  at  its  feet, 
The  cloistral  silence  of  the  forest  aisles, 
And  charms  that  live  where  floral  beauty  smiles, 
Palms  whose  high  tops  the  uppeT  breezes  woo, 
And  amber  clouds  that  fleck  a  heaven  of  blue, 
Are  all  symbolic  to  the  poet's  sight 
Of  higher  glory  and  supreme  delight. 
Who  has  looked  forth  upon  a  southern  vale, 
When  o'er  it  sweeps  spring's  renovating  gale, 
To  wave  the  vine-stalks  pendant  from  the  trees, 
Like  garlands  dallying  with  the  sun  and  breeze, 
Shake  off  the  dew-drops  in  their  jeweled  pride 
From  jasmin  bud  and  aloe's  thorny  side, 
Stir  the  meek  violet  in  its  dim  retreat, 


And  die  in  zephyrs  at  the  mountain's  feet ; 
Who  that  has  rocked  upon  Lake  George's  tide, 
When  its  clear  ripples  in  the  moonlight  glide, 
And  heard  amid  the  hills  and  islets  fair 
The  bugle's  echo  wake  the  summer  air, 
Or  stood  on  .Etna's  brow  at  break  of  day, 
When  crimson  lines  first  tinge  the  pearly  gray, 
While  wreaths  of  smoke  and  lurid  flames  rose  nigh, 
Flashing  like  altar  fires  against  the  sky, 
And  streaming  with  a  wild  and  fitful  glow 
O'er  the  black  lava  crags  and  glittering  snow ; 
And  who  Niagara's  loveliness  has  known, 
The  rainbow  diadem,  the  emerajd  throne, 
Nor  felt  thy  spell  each  baser  thought  control 
And  with  delicious  awe  subdue  the  soul  ? 

And  whence  the  pleasure  sad  and  undefined, 
That  steals  like  autumn  twilight  through  the  mind, 
From  monuments  of  eld— the  relics  gray 
Of  men  and  eras  long  since  passed  away  ? 
Visions  of  bygone  worlds  in  shadows  throng 
Through  memory's  vestibule,  when  night's  calm  song 
Mingles  its  cadence  with  the  moaning  breeze 
That  stirs  the  weeds  upon  the  crumbling  frieze, 
Plays  o'er  the  prostrate  column's  fluted  side 
As  painted  lizards  round  it  fearless  glide, 
Waves  the  untrodden  grass  that  roukly  grows 
Over  a  buried  city's  long  repose, 
While  every  echo  of  our  footsteps  there 
Fills  the  deep  silence  of  the  pulseless  air. 
'Tis  the  enchantment  of  poetic  thought, 
With  such  a  magic  charm  divinely  fraught 
As  can  resummon  ages,  spread  once  more 
The  ruined  temple's  gaily  pictured  floor, 
Its  arches  rear,  and  bid  the  concave  ring 
With  minstrel  strains  or  priestly  worshiping. 
And  thus  Time's  calm  and  mystic  spirit  calls 
At  midnight  through  the  Coliseum's  walls, 
Or  in  the  old  Cathedral's  mellow  air 
The  musing  stranger  lures  to  silent  prayer, 
Weaves  moss  upon  the  rocks,  ijfith  ivy  twines 
War's  mouldering  tower  and  faith's  deserted  shrines, 
Smooths  the  carved  line,  imprints  the  forehead  meek, 
Silvers  the  hair  and  pales  the  glowing  cheek. 
And  would  ye  feel  the  sacred  charm  of  An 
Prove  its  poetic  empire  o'er  the  heart  ? 
Beneath  the  unpillared  dome  go  stand  and  gaze 
As  o'er  its  frescos  sunshine  faintly  plays; 
See  genius  radiant  with  immortal  grace, 
Beaming  so  godlike  from  Apollo's  face, 
And  Mary's  smile,  by  Raphael's  touch  beguiled, 
Bent  in  meek  gladness  on  her  slumbering  child, 
The  poor,  forgiven  one,  with  golden  hair 
Gemmed  by  the  dew-drops  of  subdued  despair, 
Or  Egypt's  queen  in  orient  beauty  drest, 
Holding  the  viper  to  her  snowy  breast. 
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Nor  gaze  alone,  let  thine  enchanted  ear 

Catch  every  note  tliat  music  scatters  near  ; 

When  the  soft  echo  of  the  village  bell, 

Or  peasants'  reed  comes  floating  down  the  dell, 

When  winter  gales,  with  leafless  boughs  at  play, 

Wake  dirges  wild  to  mourn  the  year's  decay, 

And  sylvan  choristers  in  myriad  tones 

Welcome  back  summer  to  the  northern  zones; 

Or  when  some  queen  of  sweet  Euterpe's  train 

Pours  forth  her  spirit  to  a  master  strain, 

How  quickly  high,  impassioned  fancies  rise 

Arrayed  in  melody's  ethereal  guise ! 

Won  from  our  clay,  without  death's  fearful  strife, 

We  taste  the  glories  of  ideal  life. 

Divine  Bellini !  as  I  wandered  o'er 

The  fertile  valleys  of  thy  native  shore, 

Each  crystal  wave  upheaving  seemed  to  sigh 

For  the  lost  harp  whose  strains  can  never  die : 

Though  cold  thy  brow  beneath  the  laurel  crown. 

Thy  country's  name  enshrines  thy  young  renown, 

Thy  melody,  in  tones  of  fervent  truth, 

Embalms  the  ardor  of  thy  gifted  youth ; 

There  the  soul  triumphs,  vanished  bliss  deplores, 

With  joy  exults,  in  adoration  soars, 

Freedom's  appeal  sweeps  every  heart  along, 

And  love's  own  rapture  gushes  forth  in  song. 

O  for  a  lyre  of  melody  profound, 

That  I  might  sing  the  poetry  of  sound  ! 

That  thrilling  language  worthy  to  unroll 

The  deep  emotions  of  an  earnest  soul, 

On  which  glad  angels  from  the  realms  above 

Broaght  to  the  earth  their  embassy  of  love, 

Whose  airy  spell  in  Miriam's  triumph  rose, 

And  won  from  Sanl  the  memory  of  his  woes  j 

Cheered  Milton's  blindness,  harmonized  his  lays, 

And  wove  a  charm  for  Mary's  captive  days ; 

Love's  true  expression  caught  from  young  Mozart, 

And  drove  death's  shadow  from  his  trembling  heart. 

O  if  there  be  an  art  familiar  here, 

Whose  welcome  waits  as  in  a  higher  sphere, 

•Tis  that  which  now  so  witiningty  reveals 

AH  that  the  fancy  paints  or  spirit  feels. 

Hence  we  invoke  the  moving  grace  of  song, 

When  stars  or  clouds  around  our  pathway  throng, 

Kindle  young  valor  by  the  trumpet's  note 

And  from  the  lute  bid  love's  soft  pleadings  float, 

Wake  holy  musing  in  the  organ's  peal, 

And  joy's  blithe  echo  from  the  clarion  steal, 

Cheer  the  bride's  visions,  ere  in  sleep  they  fade, 

With  the  sweet  cadence  of  the  serenade, 

And  to  the  altar  move  with  measured  tread 

To  breathe  a  requiem  o'er  the  honored  dead. 

There  are  who  all  poetic  worship  deem 
The  vague  conception  of  an  idle  dream, 
All  hues  romantic  dash  away  with  scorn, 
As  sickly  mists  of  morbid  fancy  born ; 
Would  quench  in  years  the  spirit's  richest  gift, 
And  wed  brave  manhood  to  ignoble  thrift, 
Boast  of  the  age  when  reason's  cool  defence 
Can  vanquish  sentiment  by  common  sense, 
And  feeling's  pristine  earnestness  control 
By  the  firm  harrier  of  a  frozen  soul, 
Draw  down  blithe  fancy  from  her  joyous  flight, 
And  still  the  music  of  unsought  delight. 
Not  such  rbe"faith  which  court  aud  tented  glade 
Cherished  through  ages  lost  in  mental  shade, 
Nor  such  the  hope  of  that  immortal  day 
That  ancient  bards  have  rescued  from  decay, 
When  for  poetic  empire  sages  strove, 


In  temple  porch  and  academic  grove, 

The  free  and  patient  votaries  of  truth 

Invoking  reverence  for  the  dreams  of  youth ! 

Each  has  his  pharos — some  the  twinkling  ray 

Of  glow-worm  joys  that  glimmer  by  the  way, 

Thought's  prime  apostates  who  profess  to  be 

Vibrating  ever  from  repose  to  glee, 

All  buoyant  float  down  life's  tumultuous  stream, 

And  bail  each  babble's  transitory  gleam ; 

Others,  of  deeper  mood,  compelled  to  think, 

Their  vassal  natures  to  a  dogma  link, 

By  meteors  led,  and,  like  the  quarry  slave, 

Dig  in  opinion's  mine  a  living  grave, 

Or  tamely  drudge  where'er  the  mass  may  lead, 

And  swear  allegiance  to  the  reigning  creed ; 

While  the  false  name  and  serpent-woven  fold 

Of  appetite  a  baser  order  mould. 

Though  lofty  hopes  and  fancies  high  and  free 

Oft  wage  relentless  wafSrith  destiny, 

Heed  not  the  voice  that  bids  thee  turn  aside 

And  yield  time's  crowning  grace  to  worldly  pride ; 

With  calm  devotion  tojhi*  solace  cling, 

And  trust  thy  soml  to  jPamjelic  wing, 

And  as  the  sun  upon  an  ice-clad  scene, 

Pours  golden-radiance,  dazzling  yet  serene, 

Earth's  cold  arena  aud  life's  melting  ties, 

Warm  with  effulgence  borrowed  from  the  skies ! 

Alas !  that  as  the  strains  of  childhood's  lute 
Pass  into  hoarser  music,  or  grow  mute, 
The  light  that  made  existence  half  divine 
Should  fade  unheeded  from  the  spirit's  shrine ! 
And  yet,  in  after  years,  when  falls  the  tear 
O'er  Joy's  dregged  chalice  or  Ambition's  bier, 
We  seek  the  fount  whose  bright  and  fragrant  shower 
Cooled  our  flushed  brows  in  being's  morning  hour, 
And  whose  sweet  murmur  filled  the  heart  of  youth 
With  the  deep  tones  of  Nature's  living  truth. 
We  live  to  see  our  fondest  dreams  betrayed, 
And  sadly  watch  each  hopeful  vision  fade, 
Yet,  still  assured,  bid  fresh  illusions  spring 
And  to  the  promise  of  the  future  cling  ; 
Nay,  on  the  shadows  of  departed  days 
Delight  to  cast  imagination's  rays, 
And  seasons  all  unheeded  in  their  flow, 
Learn  to  contemplate  with  affection's  glow. 
Thus  the  blest  spirit  that  I  sing  can  lend 
New  charms  to  hope,  with  memory's  visions  blend, 
Call  back  the  smiles  of  time  forever  fled, 
Round  time  to  come  benign  allurements  shed, 
Grief's  misty  shades  and  pleasure's  burning  sun 
By  a  celestial  arch  unite  in  one, 
And  to  the  gladdened  pilgrim's  weary  eye 
Reveal  the  rainbow  of  life's  troubled  sky. 

How  soon  would  custom  disenchant  the  earth, 
Bid  wonder  cease,  and  quench  the  zest  of  mirth, 
Did  thy  sweet  voice  not  mingle  with  our  strife, 
And  oft  revive  the  miracle  of  life ! 
As  the  dim  pavement,  rich  in  ancient  hues, 
When  sprinkled  o'er,  its  primal  tint  renews, 
80  freshens  Nature  as  thy  holy  tears 
Baptize  the  soul  and  melt  the  frost  of  years. 
Benignant  spirit !  still  thy  smile  impart, 
Exalt  the  mind  and  renovate  the  heart, 
Some  better  moments  let  us  cherish  still, 
Some  flowers  spare  our  shattered  urns  to  fill, 
Hallow  and  cheer  a  few  green  spots  below, 
Where  love  can  meditate  and  fancy  glow, 
Where  at  thy  shrine  a  vigil  we  may  keep, 
And  feel  our  lives  are  "  rounded  with  a  sleep !" 
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There  lies  a  land  far  down  a  southern  sea 
Whose  air,  though  balmy,  is  no  longer  free ; 
The  briny  gale  and  mountain's  cordial  breathy 
Circle  a  race  that  sleep  in  civic  death, 
Yet  matchless  graces  to  that  sleep  belong, 
For  o'er  it  floats  the  atmosphere  of  song. 
Though  withered  crones  sit  spinning  in  the  son, 
Where  Ccesar's  rule  and  Tally's  fame  begun, 
Though  moaning  beggars  crowd  the  fair  domain, 
And  bigot  priests  usurp  a  pampered  reign, 
Still  beauty  lives,  enamored  of  the  clime, 
And  twines  her  garlands  round  the  wrecks  of  time j 
Drives  from  the  patriot's  brow  its  hopeless  gloom, 
With  light  that  streams  from  Dante's  lonely  tomb, 
Bids  him,  the  airy  dome  beholding  nigh, 
Hail  Angelo  a  tenant  of  the  sky, 
Muse  on  the  trophies,  by  the  Dorian  shore, 
Columbus  bravely  won  and  Badly  wore, 
Or  Galileo's  honored  name  revere,  * 
Borne  on  the  rays  of  every  golden  sphere. 
Poetic  charms  the  peasant's  olive  face 
In  Arno's  vale  adorn  with  placid  grace, 
Flash  from  Venetian  oars  that  tuners  way, 
When  moonlight  gilds  the  Adriatic  bay, 
With  warlike  memories  stir  the  verdant  grain 
That  waves  luxuriant  on  the  Lombard  plain, 
Waft  citron  blossoms  as  the  vesper  bell 
Dies  faintly  down  Palermo's  golden  shell, 
O'er  sweet  Parthenope  in  triumph  stream, 
Like  beacon  flames,  in  each  volcanic  gleam, 
Brood  in  the  stillness  of  Rome's  saintly  piles, 
And  scent  the  breeze  from  Como's  fairy  isles. 

Read  the  great  law  in  Beauty's  cheering  reign, 
Blent  with  all  ends  through  matter's  wide  domain ; 
She  breathes  hope's  language,  and  with  boundless  range 
Sublimes  all  forms,  smiles  through  each  subtle  change, 
And  with  insensate  elements  combined 
Ordains  their  constant  ministry  to  mind. 
The  breeze  awoke  to  waft  the  feathered  seed, 
And  the  cloud  fountains  with  their  dew  to  feed, 
Upon  it  many  errands  might  have  flown, 
Nor  woke  one  river  song  or  forest  moan, 
Stirred  not  the  grass,  nor  the  tall  grain  have  bent, 
Like  shoreless  billows  tremulously  spent ; 
Frost  could  the  bosom  of  the  lake  have  glassed, 
Nor  paused  to  paint  the  woodland  as  it  passed, 
The  glossy  seabird  and  the  brooding  dove 
Might  coyly  peck  with  twinkling  eye  of  love, 
Nor  catch  upon  their  downy  necks  the  dyes, 
So  like  the  mottled  hues  of  summer  skies; 
Mists  in  the  west  could  float,  nor  glory  wear, 
As  if  an  angel's  robes  were  streaming  there ; 
The  moon  might  sway  the  tides,  nor  yet  impart 
A  solemn  light  to  trarquilize  the  heart, 
And  leagues  of  sand  could  bar  the  ocean's  swell, 
Nor  yield  one  crystal  gleam  or  pearly  shell. 
The  very  sedge  leiula  music  to  the  blast 
And  the  thorn  glistens  when  the  storm  is  past, 
Wild  flowers  nestle  in  the  rocky  cleft, 
Moas  decks  the  bough  of  leaf  and  life  bereft, 
O'er  darkest  clouds  the  moonbeams  brightly  steal, 
The  rainbow's  herald  is  the  thunder's  peal ; 
Gay  are  the  weeds  that  strew  the  barren  shore, 
And  anthem-like  the  breaker's  gloomy  roar. 
As  love  o'er  sorrow  spreads  her  genial  wings 
The  ivy  round  a  fallen  column  clings, 
While  on  the  sinking  walls,  where  owlets  cry, 
The  weather  stains  in  tints  of  beauty  lie ; 
The  wasting  elements  adorn  their  prey 


And  throw  a  pensive  charm  around  decay ; 
Thus  ancient  limners  bade  their  canvass  glow, 
And  grouped  sweet  cherubs  o'er  a  martyr's  wo. 

Nor  does  the  charm  of  poetry  disdain 
In  forms  instinctive  to  assert  her  reign  ; 
With  graceful  sweep  the  startled  curlews  fly, 
And  the  struck  deer  will  turn  aside  to  die ; 
How  moves  the  steed  majestical  and  free, 
How  builds  the  beaver,  and  how  stores  the  bee ! 
The  patient  glow-worm  lights  a  torch  of  love, 
And  to  her  goal  flies  on  the  faithful  dove, 
Rare  colors  o'er  the  dying  dolphin  play, 
And  coral  groves  an  insect's  art  betray. 

But  not  alone  where  verdure,  wave  and  sky 
Serenely  blend  to  captivate  the  eye, 
In  the  still  woods  or  soothing  voice  of  streams 
Does  poetry  derive  her  moving  themes. 
The  city  mark,  its  motley  crowd  survey, 
Decked  with  the  trophies  of  blind  Fortune's  sway ; 
Trace  the  procession  mingling  from  afar, 
The  gaudy  chariot  and  the  funeral  car, 
The  tattered  wretch,  the  belle  in  proud  array, 
The  anxious  plodder  and  the  child  at  play. 
Walk  by  the  port,  at  sunset,  to  descry 
A  leafless  forest  painted  on  the  sky, 
Those  masts  are  winged  triumphantly  to  sweep 
The  cold  green  bosom  of  the  mighty  deep, 
Spread  wisdom's  beams,  dissevered  worlds  unite, 
Trade's  guerdon  win,  or  dare  the  billowy  fight, 
Each  nation's  ensign  rear  to  foreign  gales, 
And  whiten  ocean  with  a  thousand  sails. 
At  eve,  the  lights  from  every  casement  shed 
Illume  the  feast  or  glimmer  o'er  the  dead, 
Shine  on  a  band  who  mutual  blessings  share, 
Or  mock  the  haggard  visage  of  despair ; 
Here  the  pleased  infant's  wondering  sight  engage, 
And  there  proclaim  the  vigil  of  the  sage, 
The  gable-roof  and  lofty  palace  door, 
The  ancient  spire  with  moonbeams  silvered  o'er, 
The  sunken  tombstone  and  the  cheerful  street 
Humanity's  great  lesson  still  repeat. 

And  home's  calm  privacy  thy  presence  cheers, 
To  wake  its  smiles  and  consecrate  its  tears. 
We  trace  thee  in  the  harp,  the  vase,  the  bust, 
That  calls  the  dear  departed  from  the  dust, 
The  pictured  ceiling,  and  mosaic  floor, 
The  woodbine  trained  around  the  cottage  door, 
The  sculptured  chalice  brimmed  with  sparkling  wine, 
And  "  flow  of  soul"  that  makes  the  feast  divine. 

And  when  the  eye  can  scan  thy  gifts  no  more, 
When  fancy's  revel  on  the  earth  is  o'er, 
In  some  blest  spot  where  groups  of  noble  trees 
Spread  their  dense  foliage  to  the  summer  breeze, 
Where  the  oak  yields  its  rich  autumnal  hue,  , 

And  drip  the  pine  leaves  with  the  morning  dew, 
Where  moans  the  cypress,  or  the  lindens  wave, 
Allured  by  thee  we  find  a  quiet  grave. 
At  P£re  la  Chaise  thy  holy  genius  dwells, 
Hongs  on  each  cross  a  wreath  of  immwtel$% 
And  thy  bright  dreams  with  hopeful  emblems  fill 
The  shades  of  Auburn  and  fair  Laurel  Hill ; 
Through  the  dark  firs  a  pyramid  behold, 
On  which  the  patriot's  sacred  deeds  are  told, 
A  broken  shaft  speaks  of  departed  youth, 
And  a  white  urn  proclaims  a  maiden's  truth  ; 
By  the  dark  portal  of  the  silent  tomb 
The  wild  birds  warble  and  the  roses  bloom, 
Poetic  graces  round  the  scene  are  sh«d, 
And  Beauty  cheers  a  city  of  the  dead,  [EndcfPwrtL 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  world,  and  particularly  that  part  of  it  which 

patronizes  periodical  literature,  is  very  tolerant  of 

nonsense  in  general,  and  especially  of  that  which  is 

not  mischievous,  and  which  comes  in  the  shape  of  a 

snake  or  fish  story.     The  following  effusion  may 

therefore  hope  for  indulgence.  Its  history  is  scarcely 

worth  telling — perhaps  it  will  tell  it  itself.    But,  to 

guard  against  obscurity,  it  may  be  well  to  state 

that  the  manuscript  was  first  discovered  in  a  basket, 

which  contained,  moreover,  a  very  fine  Turbot,  that  t 

found  its  way — it  never  was  rightly  explained  how—  - 

from  the  sea  side  to  a  capital  city,  and  was  there  left 

at  the  house  of  a  lady,  who  at  first  declined  receiving 

what  she  thought  could  not  be  meant  for  her.    But 

there  was  no  use  in  resisting  what  evidently  came  to 

her  under  the  influence  of  a  spell.    Besides  which, 

every  one,  except  an  envious  few,  would  have  been 

ready,  and  rejoiced,  to  confirm  the  correctness  of  the 

address — to  come  at  which  you  must  turn  to  the 

next  page,  and  read  to  the  end  of  the  story. 

Some  time  back— it  was  about  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen hundred  years  ago— an  Irish  Philosopher  was 
taking  a  walk  by  the  sea  side  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try. He  was  an  odd  man,  though  not  a  single  one. 
He  had  many  queer  notions  of  his  own,  and  cared 
very  little  for  those  of  other  people.  He  firmly  be- 
lieved the  world  to  be  round;  yet  he  was  always 
hoping  for  a  snug  corner  in  it.  It  was  he  who  first 
said  (though  Sir  Boyle  Roche  got  the  credit  of  origin- 
ality for  translating  the  sayings  into  English)  that 
"  no  one  could  be  in  two  places  at  once  unless  he 
was  a  bird;"  that  "the  best  way  to  avoid  danger 
was  to  meet  it  plump ;"  and  several  other  "  wise 
saws,"  equally  perspicuous,  and  almost  as  easy  to 
be  understood.  He  lived  at  the  top  of  an  inaccessi- 
ble mountain,  which  nobody  could  reach  without 
going  up  the  back  way.  Whenever  he  was  bent  on 
doing  a  good  turn,  he  did  it  in*  an  upright  manner, 
quite  the  contrary  of  some  people,  who  go  straight 
to  their  bad  objects  by  the  crookedest  path  they  can 
find.  He  always  looked  upon  money — though  it  was 
not  often  he  had  any  to  look  upon — as  a  very  re- 
spectable sort  of  a  thing;  yet  he  had  small  respect 
for  many  who  had  the  most  of  it.  He  thought  that 
great  people  were  very  often  mighty  little ;  and  that 
the  best  way  to  make  them  stick  close  to  you,  is  to 
hold  them  at  arm's  length.    He  was  by  nature  a  bit 


of  an  aristocrat.  But  he  saw  nobility  so  idolized  by 
ignobility,  that  he  took  a  dislike  to  what  he  actually 
loved  for  its  own  sake,  only  because  its  worshipers 
knew  not  how  to  do  it  honor  without  debasing  them- 
selves. In  fact,  he  loved  rank  and  title— but  he 
loved  the  dignity  of  human  nature  better ;  and  when- 
ever he  met  a  man  who  could  stand  mentally  up- 
right in  presence  ef  a  Idrd  (and  that  was  not  often) 
or  a  lord  who  could  meet  a  man  without  seeming  to 
think  he  must  stoop  (add  that  was  seldomer)  he 
loved  one  quite  as  much  as  the  other,  and  would 
willingly  wear  both  of  them  in  his  heart's  core.  In 
his  youth  he  was  rather  fond  of  fighting ;  but  he  gave 
that  up  as  he  grew  older,  for  he  met  few  worth 
quarreling  with.  He  rarely  took  the  trouble  of  con- 
tradicting any  one,  because  he  found  that  most  folks, 
if  left  alone,  were  pretty  sure,  some  time  or  other, 
to  give  themselves  the  lie.  He  had  a  great  deal  of 
fun  in  him ;  and  was  very  quick  in  finding  out  the 
joke  in  most  serious  matters ;  and  he  frequently  took 
refuge  in  his  own  nonsense  from  the  stupid  good 
sense  of  other  people.  He  saw  dishonesty,  hypocrisy 
and  impudence  paid  so  much  attention  to,  and  get  on 
so  well  in  life,  that  whenever  he  was  asked  out  to 
dinner,  or  the  like,  he  thought  he  must  (unknown  to 
himself)  have  been  guilty  of  some  dirty  action.  He 
was,  in  one  word,  what  my  first  sentence  has  already 
repeated,  an  Irish  Philosopher,  which  means  a  lover 
of  all  good  things ;  because  wisdom  (sophos)  being  a 
good  thing,  it  is  sound  (Irish)  logic  that  a  lover 
(philo)  of  every  thing  good  must  be  a  lover  of  wis- 
dom. And  on  that  principle,  this  philosopher  (that  is 
to  say,  disliking  every  thing  that  was  bad,  bad  taste 
among  the  rest)  eschewed  tobacco,  while  others 
were  chewing  it— gave  up  pipes  and  cigars,  out  of 
hatred  of  puffery — never  snuffed,  except  "the  gale" 
or  the  candle — and  took  no  physic,  if  it  was  'nt  the 
Psnekfs  Iatreion — but  that  is  Greek  to  many  people, 
and  whatever  you  please  to  more — and  so  now  for 
my  story. 

Well,  as  I  was  saying,  he  was  taking  a  walk  all 
alone  by  himself,  and  the  sun  was  going  down,  and 
the  tide  was  coming  up,  and  thinking  very  deeply  of 
nothing  at  all,  when  a  curly  white  wave,  for  all  the 
world  like  the  Lord  Chancellor's  wig,  came  rolling 
in,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and 
wet  him  all  over  his  clothes,  which  were  rather  long 
and  very  expensive — a  perfect  Chancery  suit,  to  carry 
out  my  metaphor.    This  put  him  in  a  great  passion, 
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for  there  was  nothing  he  hated  so  mortally  as  water, 
unless  half  of  it  was  whiskey.  But  before  he  could 
rap  out  an  oath,  shake  himself  dry,  or  in  any  other 
manner  give  himself  comfort,  he  remarked  a  fish 
sprawling  close  to  him  in  the  spray,  and  tumbling 
about  in  a  very  outlandish  fashion.  It  was  flat  on 
both  sides,  like  the  wit  of  some  of  the  Philospher's 
male  friends ;  and  spotted  on  one,  like  the  reputation 
of  his  female  ones.  It  had  a  head  at  one  end,  and  a 
tail  at  the  other ;  and  a  fin  at  each  side,  with  which 
it  was  flapping  itself  (the  day  being  warm)  and  which 
made  the  Philosopher  conclude  that  it  was  some 
blood  relation  of  Fan-me-cool,*  the  great  Irish  giant. 
"  That  must  be  a  flounder,"  said  the  Philosopher, 
as  the  Fish  continued  to  tumble  about. 

"  You  're  out,"  said  the  Fish,  making  a  spring  clear 
over  upon  the  sand. 
"  And  so  are  you,"  said  the  Philosopher. 
"  Never  mind  whether  I  'm  in  or  out,"  replied  the 
Fish;  "what's  out  to-day  may  be  in  to-morrow — 
and  there 's  no  great  difference  between  them." 

"  What  good  English  you  have,  for  a  fish !"  ex- 
claimed he. 

"  May  be  I  have,  and  Irish  too,"  replied  it.  And 
then  it  added,  "  I  '11  tell  you  a  bit  of  a  secret." 

"Musha!   that's  kind    of  you,  agra,"  said  the 
Philosopher,  opening  his  ears  and  eyes  and  mouth, 
all  at  once,  with  the  curiosity  natural  to  his  tribe. 
"I'ma  fairy,"  said  the  Fish. 
"  Why  thin,  are  you,  avick  ?     That 's  the  first 
time  I  ever  hard  tell  of  a  fish  bein'  a  fairy — so  I 
suppose  that  the  say  is  fairy  land  ?" 
"May  be  it  is." 

"Be  gorra!  thin,  it  must  be  the  bottom  of  it," 
said  the  Philosopher,  and  he  chuckled  (like  some 
others)  at  his  own  wit. 

"None  of  your  gosther!"  cried  the  Fish,  as  if  it 
was  uneasy  at  any  one  cracking  a  joke  but  itself  (like 
some  people,  but  I  wont  say  who)  and  with  that  it 
jumped  up,  like  a  pancake  out  of  a  frying  pan  on 
Shrove  Tuesday ;  giving  a  couple  of  curls  in  the  air, 
and  then  coming  clean  down  with  the  white  side  up- 
permost. 

"  Well,  that  bates !"  cried  the  amazed  Philosopher, 
who  did  not  know  how  easy  it  is  to  change  sides, 
"jump  about,  and  wheel  about,"  and  look  mighty 
pure  and  innocent  after  all. 

"  I  'm  afeard  you  hurt  yourself;  you  look  very 
pale  in  the  face,"  said  the  compassionate  Philoso- 
pher. 

"Not  in  the  least— what  do  you  think  of  this? 
This  is  what  I  call  defining  my  position,"  said  the 
Fish,  standing  on  its  tail  and  wagging  its  head,  and 
then  standing  on  its  head  and  wagging  its  tail,  just 
like  a  great  big  Irish  agitator. 

"  By  my  sowl !  I  dunna  what  to  think  of  it,"  mut- 
tered the  Philosopher,  "  if  it  is  n't  that  when  one 's 
about  defining  their  position  they  do  'nt  know  whether 
they  're  on  their  head  or  their  tail." 

"  Then  if  you  do  'nt  know  what  to  think,  do  'nt  be 
standing  there,  like  an  open  mouthed  omadthaun,  as 

•  Common  pronunciation,  rather  than  correct  orthogra- 
phy, has  affected  the  inditing  of  this  name. 


you  are,"  said  the  Fish,  jumping  up,  and  giving  the 
Philosopher  a  slap  in  the  face  with  its  tail. 

"  Thank  you  for  your  civility,"  said  he,  wiping  the 
salt  water  out  of  his  eyes,  like  Ophelia,  Belvidera,  or 
Sterne's  Maria ;  "  faith,  an'  there 's  a  great  dale  of 
fun  in  that  tail  of  yours." 

"  To  be  sure  there  is— do  'nt  you  know  it 's  a  fairy 
tail  ?" 

Upon  which  the  Philosopher  was  silent,  and  looked 
very  glum  ;  as  every  philosopher  does  who  hates  a 
bad  pun — because  he  can 't  make  a  good  one. 

"  Well,  then,  why  do  n't  you  do  what  you  're  bid?" 
said  the  Fish,  rather  sharp. 

"What's  that?"  asked  the  Philosopher,  very 
much  afraid  he  was  going  to  get  another  slap  in  the 
face. 

"  Just  this,"  said  the  Fish ;  "  there 's  a  most  beau- 
tiful princess  that  lives  somewhere  or  another,  but  I 
do  n't  know  exactly  where." 

"  Nor  I  neither,"  said  the  Philosopher. 

"  Never  mind  that,"  said  the  Fish;  "but  just  take 
me  up,  and  pack  me  in  a  basket,  and  send  me  to 
her." 

"  How  the  divil  can  I  do  that,  when  you  wont 
tell  me  where  she  lives  ?" 

"  Leave  that  to  me,"  said  the  Fish ;"  I'll  find  her 
out." 

"  Why,  then,  how  will  you  do  that,  alanna  ?"  asked 
he,  on  the  stretch  for  information. 

"  By  putting  myself  to  sleep,  and  taking  a  slight 
dose  of  clairvoyance"  said  the  Fish,  shutting  its 
eyes  and  yawning,  "  I  '11  tell  you  another  secret — I  'm 
a  somnambulist." 

"  A  what  ? — a  somnyambulist  ?" 

"  A  somnambulist,"  answered  the  Fish ;  "  did  you 
never  see  one  before  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  did,  thousands,"  replied  the  Philoso- 
pher— for  philosophers  would  say  any  thing,  rather 
than  acknowledge  their  ignorance;  "  I  caught  them 
often  asleep  in  the  big  bog,  near  Banagher." 

And  upon  that  the  Fish  winked  at  him,  and  said— 
"  nabocklUh." 

"By  my  sow),  you're  an  odd  Fish!"  said  the 
Philosopher. 

"  Then  there  's  a  pair  of  us,  and  that  makes  us 
even,  otherwise  dual,"  said  the  Fish ;  "  and  there 's 
an  *  orphic  saying'  for  you,  what  do  you  think  of  it?" 

"  I  think  it 's  like  the  rest  of  them,  as  clear  as  mud," 
grunted  the  Philosopher,  looking  grave  again. 

"  Well,  well,  make  haste ;  I  want  to  set  out  on  my 
travels,"  said  the  Fish.  Upon  which  the  Philosopher 
took  it  up,  and  stroked  it  down  the  back,  and  tickled 
its  fins  a  little,  and  smoothed  the  curl  out  of  its  tail, 
and  said — 

"I  see  you're  getting  rather  drowsy;  and  as  I 
now  pronounce  you  in  the  magnetic  state,  maybe 
you  'd  tell  me  something  about  the  princess  you  're 
going  to." 

"I'll  do  that  same,"  said  the  Fairy,  stretching 
itself  out,  and  yawning  again.  "  It  is  that  most  beau- 
tiful princess  that 's  doomed  to  eat  me,"  continued 
the  Fairy,  as  we  must  now  call  our  heroine,  as  the 
novel  writers  say. 
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"  To  ate  you,  darlin' !"  exclaimed  the  Philosopher, 
dropping  his  jaw  very  low,  and  the  tears  coming  into 
his  eyes. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  the  Fairy,  "  she  alone— that  is 
to  say,  with  her  husband  and  her  small  children,  and 
the  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  she  asks  to  dine  with 
her." 

"  I  'm  very  sorry  the  princess  is  married,"  said  the 
Philosopher,  drawing  down  his  mouth  all  at  one  side. 

"  Why  so  ?"  asked  the  Fairy. 

"  Bekase  I  was  thinking  of  axing  her  for  myself?" 

"  Get  along  home,  you  thieving  deceiver,  to  your 
own  wife  and  children,"  said  the  Fairy,  giving  him 
another  flap  with  her  tail. 

Well,  thim  fairies  is  the  divil  for  finding  one  out," 
said  the  Philosopher,  wiping  his  face  once  more. 

"  Yaw-aw-aw-ew ! ! ! "  said  the  Fairy. 

"  Aran,  now  that  you  're  fast  asleep  entirely,  my 
honey,  will  you  be  jist  after  telling  me  about  what 
time  you  '11  reach  the  princess's  palace  ?" 

"  It  wont  be  long — about  a  thousand  years,  or 
nearer  two." 

"  That 's  a  long  time  for  a  Fish  to  keep  fresh." 

"  Yes,  but  it 's  nothing  at  all  for  a  Fairy — so  good 
night  to  you." 

" Banadaath!    Pleasant  dhrames  to  you!"  said 


the  Philosopher,  covering  the  Fish  with  the  flap  of 
his  great  coat.  And  upon  that  he  walked  home  with 
himself.  And  when  he  got  there  he  was  greatly 
tempted  to  boil  the  Fish,  and  eat  it  for  his  supper  ; 
but  just  as  this  notion  crossed  his  mind,  he  felt  it 
pinching  him  in  the  little  finger,  and  half  frightened 
out  of  his  life  at  being  in  such  close  magnetic  com- 
munication, he  packed  it  up  in  some  straw  and  a 
basket,  and  writing  on  the  back  of  a  gilt-edged  visit- 
ing card —  , 

"  FOR  THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL," 
(being  certain  sure  that  no  one  could  mistake  the 
direction)  he  sent  it  off  by  the  stage,  which — there 
being  no  steam-carriages  in  those  days — he  thought 
the  rale-way  for  despatching  a  Fish  on  its  travels  ; 
and  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  when,  in  the  course  of 
time,  it  would  come  to  its  destination,  it  would  be 
just  as  fresh  as  if  it  were  caught  only  yesterday. 

What  may  happen  to  the  Fish  whenever  it  shall 
reach  the  palace  of  the  beautiful  princess,  may  be 
left  to  the  imagination  of  the  intelligent  reader.  And 
we,  at  the  same  time,  leave  "  our  heroine"  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  gentleman  who  officiates  at  the 
head  of  the  princess's  table,  and  who  "sarves  her 
(our  heroine)  out,"  with  lobster  sauce,  to  the  com- 
pany. 
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To  meet  a  friendship  such  as  mine 
Such  feelings  must  the  soul  refine 
Ac  are  not  oft  of  mortal  birth — 
*T  is  love,  without  a  stain  of  earth. 

Looks  are  its  food,  its  nectar  sighs, 
Its  conch  the  lips,  its  throne  the  eyes, 
The  soul  its  breath,  and  so  possest, 
Heaven's  rapturous  reign  in  mortal  breast. 

Though  Friendship  be  its  earthly  name, 
Purely  from  highest  Heaven  it  came; 
T  is  seldom  felt  for  more  than  one, 
And  scorns  to  dwell  with  Venus'  son. 


Him  let  it  view  not.  or  it  dies 
Like  tender  hues  of  morning  sides, 
Or  morn's  sweet  flower,  of  purple  glow, 
When  sunny  beams  too  ardent  grow. 

• 

A  charm  o'er  every  object  plays- 
All  looks  so  lovely  while  it  stays, 
So  softly  forth  in  rosier  tides 
The  vital  flood  ecstatic  glides, 

That,  wrung  by  grief  to  see  it  part, 
Its  dearest  drop  escapes  the  heart ; 
Such  drop,  I  need  not  tell  thee,  fell 
While  bidding  it,  for  thee,  farewell. 


SONNET. 
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BT  WASHOCOTON  ALLSTOF. 


Ann  thou  art  gone,  most  Iov'd,  most  honor'd  Friend ! 
No— never  more  thy  gentle  voice  shall  blend 
With  air  of  Earth  its  pare  ideal  tones- 
Binding  in  one,  as  with  harmonious  zones, 

e  heart  and  intellect.    And  I  no  more 
Shall  with  thee  gaze  on  that  unfalhom'd  deep, 
The  Human  Soul  j  as  when,  push'd  off  the  shore, 


Thy  mystic  bark  would  through  the' darkness  sweep— 

Itself  the  while  so  bright !   For  oft  we  seem'd 

As  on  some  starless  sea— all  dark  above, 

All  dark  below — yet,  onward  as  we  drove, 

To  plough  up  light  that  ever  round  us  stream'd. 

But  he  who  mourns  is  not  as  one  bereft 

Of  all  he  lov'd :  thy  living  Truths  are  left. 


THE    COQUETTE; 


OR     THE     GAME     OF     LIFE 


BT  MRS.  FRAKCS8  SAB02XT  OSGOOD. 


The  brilliantly  lighted  saloon  in  which  Mrs.  Clif- 
ford's company  were  assembled  was  suddenly  dark- 
ened. At  the  same  moment  the  curtain  rose,  and 
displayed  to  expectant  eyes  the  first "  tableau  vivant." 
It  was  strikingly  beautiful.  A  dark,  fierce  looking 
slave-dealer  stood  behind  a  Persian  girl,  from  whose 
graceful  form  and  face  he  had  just  withdrawn  the 
veil,  thereby  revealing  to  the  gaze  of  a  voluptuous 
looking  Turk,  seated  on  a  pile  of  cushions,  so  rare  a 
galaxy  of  charms,  that  not  only  his  eyes,  but  those 
of  all  the  spectators,  were  riveted  upon  her.  The 
shrinking  timidity  of  her  attitude,  as  she  stood  with 
her  drooping  hands  locked  languidly  and  meekly  be- 
fore her,  was  exquisitely  graceful — her  downcast 
eyes  were  "  darkly,  deeply  blue,"  "  and  auburn 
waves  of  gemmed  and  braided  hair"  fell  glistening 
over  her  rounded  form,  in  its  becoming  vest  of  scar- 
let cashmere,  and  reached  nearly  to  the  feet,  which 
peeped  out  beneath  the  full  white  satin  pantaloons, 
in  slippers  gorgeous  with  jewels  and  embroidery. 

For  a  moment  the  lovely  vision  glittered,  and  was 
gone — end  seen  no  more  until  the  closing  tableau, 
which  represented  Retzch's  thrilling  picture,  called 
"  The  Game  of  Life."  A  youth  with  Satan  playing 
at  chess — his  stake,  a  soul !  The  guardian  spirit  of 
the  latter  is  seen  at  his  side,  with  half  averted  face, 
gazing  in  mingled  sorrow  and  compassion  on  the 
game,  which  he  has  almost  lost.  And  in  that  white- 
robed  angel,  the  beautiful  form  and  features  of  the 
Persian  girl  again  appeared,  so  touchingly  lovely,  so 
pure  and  spiritual,  that  the  gazers  held  their  breath 
in  rapture. 

"  Tell  me — tell  me  her  name !"  exclaimed  a  young 
artist,  as  the  curtain  fell. 

"  It  is  Lilian  Clifford,  the  daughter  of  our  hostess," 
was  the  answer. 

"  But  where  is  Fanny?"  said  another. 

"  Oh !  she  is  nursing  her  little  brother,  I  suppose. 
He  is  an  invalid,  you  know,  and  she  is  devoted  to 
him.  But  we  shall  see  her  by  and  by,  for  her  mother 
insists  upon  her  appearing  at  the  ball,  though  she 
could  not  persuade  her  to  take  part  in  the  tableaux. 
But  hark  I  I  hear  the  band—let  us  join  the  dancers." 

A  fancy  ball  followed  the  tableaux,  and  as  the 
artist  stood  near  the  door,  watching  for  the  entrance 
of  the  angel,  a  young  and  blooming  girl,  in  the  an- 
cient dress  of  a  French  marquise,  glided  by  him, 


and  with  a  low  and  playful  courtesy  to  Mrs.  Clifford, 
took  her  station  by  her  side,  whence  she  was  imme- 
diately led  to  the  dance  by  the  Lucifer  of  the  tableau. 
Could  it  be  Lilian?  The  transformation  was  so 
complete,  that  he  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes. 
The  beautiful  hair  powdered — drawn  back  from  the 
brow,  and  raised  to  an  enormous  height — tiny  black 
patches  here  and  there  setting  off  her  exquisite  com- 
plexion—the dark  stiff  brocade  looped  up  over  white 
satin— the  monstrous  fan — the  dainty  French  lisped 
out  at  intervals  of  the  quadrille— the  stately,  graceful 
minuet  motions — all,  all  was  perfect! 

"  What  a  study !"  murmured  the  fascinated  artist, 
who,  by  the  way,  looked  very  picturesque  himself, 
as  he  stood  leaning  against  a  pillar,  in  a  Spanish 
costume,  worthy  of  Murillo. 

"  My  guardian  angel !"  whispered  the  youth  who 
had  been  Lucifer's  antagonist  in  the  tableau,  and 
who  now  appeared  in  the  garb  of  a  sailor,  "  will  you 
not  dance  the  next  quadrille  with  me?  I  need  your 
protection  more  than  ever,  amid  the  temptations  of 
such  a  scene  as  this." 

"  Je  toujours  veille  sur  toi !"  replied  the  lady,  with 
an  eloquent  smile,  and  a  bow  of  assent.  Lucifer 
scowled  malignantly,  and  muttered  in  the  sailor's 
ear — 

"  Julian  Delancy,  you  will  lose  the  game !" 

The  young  man's  eyes  Hashed  fire  as  he  answered, 

"  You  are  a  skillful  player,  Burton,  but  I,  for  one, 
defy  your  arts !" 

A  slight  sneer  was  the  reply,  but  Delancy  passed 
on  without  deigning  farther  notice  of  his  rival.  At 
the  same  time,  a  modest  looking,  dark-eyed  girl,  in 
the  simple  dress  of  a  quaker,  approached,  and  whisp- 
ered— 

"  Lilly,  dear,  I  wish  you  could  come  to  the  nur 
sery  for  a  moment,  after  this  dance ;  Willie  wants 
to  see  your  dress." 

"  Nonsense,  Fanny,  I  can  't  leave  till  the  ball  is 
over.    Willie  must  wait — " 

"  But  he  will  be  asleep  then,  Lilly !" 

"  Well,  well,  I  can 't  help  it  if  he  is !"  and  with  a 
bewitching  smile,  and  the  grace  of  a  Hebe,  she  turned 
her  partner  in  the  dance. 

Fanny  sighed,  and  the  artist  sighed  too,  and  soon 
after  begged  an  introduction,  not  to  the  coquettish 
marquise,  but  to  the  timid  quaker  girl. 
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"  Who  is  that  noble-looking  being  with  my  sister  ?" 
suddenly  exclaimed  Lilian  Clifford  to  a  friend,  struck 
for  the  first  time,  by  his  manly  form,  and  dark,  but 
beautifully  chisseled  face,  lighted  up  by  a  pair  of 
brilliant  Byron  eyes,  and  a  mouth,  full  of  expression. 
"That?  Why,  Frank  Russell,  the  artist,  to  be 
sure.  Do  n't  you  know — he  has  just  returned  from 
Italy.    What  do  you  think  of  him  ?" 

11  Think  of  him?  He  looks  like  a  man — and  that 
is  more  than  you  can  say  of  any  one  else  in  the  room. 
Look  at  that  attitude  !  and  then  his  voice ! — hark ! 
did  you  ever  listen  to  such  tones — so  rich — so  deep  ? 
I  should  like  to  hear  him  read  poetry — and  his  man- 
ner, too— there  is  a  calm  and  gentle  dignity  about  it, 
which  makes  one  involuntarily  look  up  to  him  as  to  a 
superior  being.  I  must  go  and  speak  to  Fanny." 
And  tripping  up  to  her  sister,  she  tapped  her  cheek 
with  her  fan,  exclaiming,  "A  penny  for  your  thought, 
Fanny.    How  abstracted  you  look !" 

"  A  thousand  guineas  for  the  thought,  Miss  Clif- 
ford," said  Russell,  in  a  low  tone,  and  with  an  earnest 
gallantry,  which  well  became  his  chivalrous  beauty 
and  bearing. 

"Tell  him  you  will  give  your  thought  for  his," 
whispered  Lilian,  playfully,  "for  he  too  was  in  a 
reverie." 

"  Nay,  I  would  give  an  age's  thought  of  mine,  for 
one  moment's  of  yours,  and  rejoice  in  the  exchange," 
murmured  Russell,  with  a  smile,  still  bending  his 
dark  eyes  upon  Fanny's  drooping  lids. 

"Come,  Fanny,  you  shall  tell  it  now,"  continued 
her  sister. 

"I  cannot — da  n't  ask  me,  Lilian,"  faltered  Fanny, 
while  a  deep  blush  stole  into  her  pure,  pale  cheek. 

"  Well,  at  least  have  the  sense  to  introduce  me  to 
your  new  beau— can  *t  you  ?"  whispered  Lilian,  pet- 
tishly. 

The  introduction  took  place,  and  the  graceful  co- 
quette tried  all  her  sportive  and  beguiling  wiles, 
without  any  apparent  effect  upon  the  heart  of  the 
handsome  stranger. 

While  thus  engaged,  Delancy  claimed  her  hand 
for  the  dance.  , 

"Oh!  Julian — yon  will  excuse  me,  I  know,  and 
dance  with  Fanny  this  time,  for  dear  little  Willie  has 
sent  for  me.  I  will  be  back  soon.  Mr.  Russell, 
may  I  trouble  you  for  your  arm  through  this  crowd?" 
'•That's  right,  dear  Lily,  I  am  so  glad,"  cried 
Fanny,  her  sweet  face  beaming  with  joy,  at  her 
sitter's  supposed  kindness  to  the  little  invalid. 

41  You  are  Willie's  guardian  angel,  too,  then, 
Lilian',"  said  Delancy,  with  a  look  of  admiring  af- 
fection. 

The  artist  sighed  again — but  gave  his  arm  to  the 
lady,  and  accompanied  her  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 
On  their  way  she  contrived  to  tell  a  dozen  different 
people  where  she  was  going. 

"  Wait  for  me  here  u  few  moments,  Mr.  Russell— 
I  shall  hate  to  enter  the  room  alone,"  and  she  glided 
up  the  stairs,  and  vanished  from  his  $aze,  like  a 

dream  of  light. 

The  artist  leant  against  the  balusters,  and  lost  him- 
self in  thought— how  long  he  knew  not ;  but  he  was 
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awakened  by  a  low  melodious  laugh  at  his  side,  and 
starting,  he  found  the  soft  hand  of  Lilian  Clifford  on 
his  arm,  and  her  lovely  eyes  raised  smilingly  to  his. 

"  Is  it  your  pleasure,  noble  don,  that  we  re-enter 
the  saloon  ?  I  have  had  my  arm  in  yours  for  some 
three  minutes,  patiently  awaiting  your  movements." 

Russell  colored,  as  he  asked  her  forgiveness,  and 
unable  to  resist  the  witchery  of  her  every  word  and 
look,  abandoned  himself  to  her  influence  during  the 
rest  of  the  evening. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Luxurious  as  a  lady's  boudoir,  was  the  studio  in 
which  Frank  Russell  was  seated,  three  weeks  after 
the  ball  at  Mrs.  Clifford's.  Lounges,  ottomans, 
damask  drapery,  mirrors,  paintings,  statues  and 
books,  were  all  arranged  with  a  graceful  and  care- 
less elegance,  which  told  of  the  artist  throughout — 
while  he  himself,  in  his  rich  crimson  tunic,  his  dark 
hair  waving  beneath  an  embroidered  velvet  cap, 
completed  the  beauty  of  the  picture. 

Before  him,  on  his  easel,  was  the  half-length  of  a 
girl  in  a  Spanish  costume.  She  was  looking  over 
her  shoulder,  with  an  arch  smile— the  tip  of  a  superb 
fan,  which  she  held,  was  pressed  to  her  dimpled 
chin,  and  a  black  lace  mantilla,  thrown  back  on  her 
head,  fell  over  her  snowy  shoulder  to  her  waist; 
while  clusters  of  soft  dark  hair  mingled  their  golden 
glow  with  its  shade,  and  softened  the  brilliant  beauty 
of  a  face  radiant  with  youth,  love,  and  happiness. 

"My  own,  my  precious  Lilian,"  murmured  the 
artist,  as  he  gazed  at  his  own  exquisite  creation,  "I 
am  sure  she  loves  me— just  so  she  looked  last  night, 
when  I  begged  her  to  grant  me  an  interview  this 
evening.  She  guessed  my  purpose,  and  her  whole 
soul  was  in  her  eyes,  as  she  looked  her  reply.  But 
I  must  touch  that  arm  once  more— it  is  hardly  round 
enough  yet." 

He  passed  behind  a  marble  pedestal,  on  which  was 
a  statue  of  Love,  to  a  table,  where  lay  his  palette 
and  brushet.  Ere  he  reappeared,  a  party  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  entered  the  room. 

"Lilian  Cliflbrd,  it  is  you  to  perfection !"  exclaimed 
oae  cV  the  former. 

"Is  it  a  likeness  of  the  laughing  elf?" 

"A  likeness!  No!  by  heavenr-'tis  she  herself!" 
exclaimed  a  gentleman  of  the  party,  and  then  the 
cold,  sneering  voice  of  Burton,  the  tableau  Lucifer, 
was  heard — 

"But  where  is  your  artist  lover,  Miss  Clifford? 
We  thought  to  find  him  at  his  devotions,  before  your 
portrait.  Report  declares  the  sittings  to  be  7iot  '  like 
angel  visits,'  but  most  unreasonably  prolonged." 

Frank  waited  to  hear  her  indignant  reply  to  this 
impertinence.  How  was  he  confounded  by  what  fol- 
lowed. 

"  Nay,  Burton,  report  can  hardly  accuse  me  of  so 
preposterous  a  purpose,  as  that  of  encouraging  a 
nameless  artist." 

"  It  accuses  you  of  encouraging  a  nameless  poet, 
as  well." 
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"You  refer  to  Julian  Delancy.  Be  assured,  sir, 
that  they  themselves  know  me  better." 

The  statue  fell  with  a  crash  at  her  feet,  and  the 
artist  confronted  her  with  folded  arms,  and  flashing 
eyes. 

"  Thank  God,  madam,  I  do  know  you,  ere  it  is  too 
late !"  and  bowing  haughtily,  he  left  the  room. 

Lilian  turned  pale,  but  forced  a  laugh,  and  began 
to  criticise  the  pictures. 

Fanny  Clifford  sat  alone  that  evening  by  the  fire- 
side, when  Mr.  Russell  was  announced. 

11 1  have  come  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness  dur- 
ing my  sojourn  here,  my  dear  Miss  Clifford,  and  to 
bid  you  '  good  bye.* " 

Fanny  started,  but  by  a  brave  effort  restrained  her 
emotion,  and  said,  in  a  low  tone — 

"Are  you  to  be  long  absent?" 

"  Only  a  year  or  two !" 

Only  a  year  or  two !  Fortunately  for  Fanny,  at 
that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Lilian,  attired  for 
a  ball,  and  radiant  in  beauty,  entered.  She  colored, 
when  she  saw  her  lover — her  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
and  springing  forward,  she  caught  his  hands. 

"  Frank !  dear  Frank !  forgive  me !" 

"Lilian  Clifford,  you  little  know  the  heart  your 
lightness  has  lost  you.    Farewell !" 

"  As  you  please,  sir !" 

With  a  light  laugh,  she  drew  up  her  graceful 
figure,  and  walking  with  the  step  of  a  queen,  a  fairy 
queen,  to  the  glass,  adjusted  a  gem  in  her  hair,  as 
calmly  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  ruffle  or  to 
grieve  her. 

He  turned  again  to  her  sister.  He  took  her  hand — 
it  trembled  violently  in  his — he  gazed  on  her  blush- 
ing and  downcast  face,  and  wondered  that  he  had 
never  seen  its  txjauty  before.  Pure,  soft  and  spiritual, 
with  an  exquisite  delicacy  and  transparency  of  com- 
plexion, and  an  expression  ever  varying  with  her 
varying  emotions,  Fanny's  face  was  not  one  to 
strike  the  beholder  at  first  sight,  but  it  grew  upon  his 
heart,  and  once  seen  in  all  its  beauty,  lighted  up  by 
the  full  warmth  of  her  lofty  and  generous  soul,  it  left 
an  impression  which  was  never  afterwards  effaced. 
Fanny  lived  in  the  truest  *cn?e  of  the  word.  Her 
heart  was  in  all  she  did,  and  said,  and  looked,  a  ad  a 
great  heart  it  was— but  alas!  how  little  appreciated 
by  those  around  her. 

Well!  Frank  departed,  and  Lilian,  as  he  closed 
the  door,  threw  herself  into  her  sister's  arms,  and 
poured  out  her  sorrow  and  repentance.  And  Fanny 
soothed  her  with  her  loving  voice,  and  half  forgot  her 
own  deeper  grief,  in  pity  for  her  sister's. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Three  years  passed,  and  again  was  the  artist,  no 
longer  a  nameless  one,  seated  in  his  studio,  in  Bond 
street,  New  York ;  and  again  stood  Fanny  and  Lilian 
Clifford  by  his  side.  They  were  in  mourning  for  the 
little  brother,  mentioned  in  the  commencement  of  my 
story,  and  Fanny  was  paler  and  sadder  than  of  yore; 
but  Lilian  was  gay,  and  brilliant,  and  beautiful  as 
ever. 


"Mr.  Russell,"  she  said,  with  her  sweet,  per- 
suasive smile,  "  I  trill  have  a  look  at  this  picture 
turned  to  the  wall." 

Russell  colored,  as  he  sprang  forward  to  prevent 
her.  It  was  too  late — she  had  turned  it  and  revealed 
a  striking  likeness  of  her  sister,  in  the  quaker  dress 
which  she  had  worn  at  the  fancy  ball ! 

For  one  instant,  Fanny's  eyes  met  the  thrilling 
gaze  of  Frank's.  The  next,  the  lashes  fell,  but  they 
were  wet  with  tears,  as  she  turned  away,  'touched  to 
the  soul  by  this  proof  of  his  remembrance.  And 
Lilian,  after  gazing  at  both,  with  a  proud  curl  of  her 
beautiful  lip,  exclaimed — 

"  Oh !  I  see  it  all  now— excuse  me,  good  people— 
I  would  be  the  last  to  interrupt  so  interesting  a  ttte-a- 
tite.    Good  morning." 

And  ere  Fanny  could  move  to  detain  her,  she  was 
gone.  They  were  alone,  and  Russell  turned  to  the 
trembling  and  bewildered  girl  at  his  side  with  a  look 
of  mingled  reverence  and  affection. 

"  Fanny,  you  sec  there  a  proof  that  I  have  treasured 
your  image  in  my  heart — would  to  Heaven  I  might 
wear  the  original  there.  Speak,  dearest,  will  you — 
can  you  be  mine  ?" 

Fanny's  eye  and  cheek  grew  luminous,  with  the 
rapture  of  that  moment.  But  the  light,  the  glow 
died  away,  as  suddenly  as  it  came.  She  thought  of 
Lilian,  and  though  she  blamed  her  coquetry  and  folly, 
she  pitied  her  disappointment.  With  one  glorious 
effort  she  repressed  her  tears — the  sighs,  that  strug- 
gled for  liberty,  and  replied  in  a  low,  but  clear  voice, 

"  Mr.  Russell,  I  can  never  be  your  wife !" 

Struck  by  her  calm,  decided  tone4,  he  stood  for  a 
moment  gazing  at  her  in  despair ;  but  that  gaze  called 
to  her  cheek  a  blush  so  speaking,  that  hope  revived, 
and  with  all  the  glowing  eloquence  of  which  he  was 
master,  he  besought  her  to  retract  her  resolution. 
Overcome  by  his  passionate  entreaties,  Fanny  coidd 
only  falter,  half  unconsciously,  in  reply — 

"  But  Lilian— " 

"  Lilian  has  wronged  me — but  that  light  dream  is 
over.  Do  not,  oh !  do  not  disappoint  me  in  one  far 
dearer  and  holier  love." 

Poor  Fanny !  it  was  a  moment  of  strange  trial,  but 
her  heart  was  strong.  She  raised  her  clear,  sad  eyes 
to  his,  and  again  replied — 

"Russell,  I  can  never  be  your  wife!" 

He  dropped  her  hand.  With  a  slow  but  unfalter- 
ing step  she  passed  from  the  room — reached  home — \ 
locked  herself  into  her  chamber,  and  for  once  giving 
way  to  the  full  tide  of  her  emotions,  wept  for  hours 
unceasingly.  Her  tears  relieved  her,  and  after  a  fer- 
vent prayer  to  Heaven  for  strength,  she  was  able  to 
resume  her  occupations,  with  a  subduced  and  self- 
approving  heart 

"  Mr.  Russell,  yon  have  grown  very  stupid  of  late, 
do  read  me  something,"  said  Lilian,  one  evening,  as 
they  sat  with  a  few  friends  in  the  library. 

"  And  what  ?"  said  Frank. 

"  Oh !  there  is  a  new,  fresh,  uncut  volume  of  poems 
by  Tennyson  on  the  table.    Is  n't  that  delightful  V* 

"  But  I  shall  want  a  paper  knife." 

"  That  you  shall  have,  and  keep  it,  too,  as  a  reward 
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for  your  trouble, — end  oh!  congratulate  me!  I  have 
just  had  an  idea ! — while  you  are  cutting  the  leaves,  I 
will  scribble  it  down.  Lend  me  your  pencil,  Frank ! " 
And  ere  he  had  divided  half  a  dozen  leaves,  she  had 
traced  in  (air}-  characters  the  following  lines : 

Ah  !  had  I  power,  I'd  charm  my  girt 

To  be  a  magic  treasure ; 
For  it  should  never  part  a  page 

That  should  not  give  you  pleasure ! 

Rolling  the  paper  in  as  small  a  compass  as  possible, 
she  screwed  it  into  the  top  of  the  pencil-case  and  re- 
turned it  to  him  with  a  grace  so  bewitching,  that  his 
old  dream  began  to  disturb  him  again.  He  hurriedly 
turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  book  and  smiled  half  in 
bitterness,  as  a  few  lines  caught  his  glance  and  told 
upon  his  heart. 

Fixing  his  eyes  earnestly  upon  Lilian's  face,  he  said 
in  a  deep  meaning  tone,  "  J  have  found  a  poem  which 
I  think  you  will  appreciate.    Shall  I  read  it?" 

The  poem  was  that  strangely  moving  one,  called 
"  Clara  Vere  de  Vere,"  and  his  low,  rich,  manly,  but 
melancholy  voice  thrilled  to  her  very  soul  as  he  pro- 
ceeded. 

The  second  verse  commences  as  follows : 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 
I  know  you  proud  to  hear  your  name; 

Your  pride  is  yet  no  mate  for  mine. 
Too  proud  to  care  from  whence  I  came. 

These  lines,  and  those  which  follow,  called  the  fire 
into  Lilian's  eyes  and  cheeks;  but  she  tossed  back 
her  graceful  head  with  a  proud  and  careless  smile. 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 
Some  meeker  pupil  you  must  find ; 

For  were  you  queen  of  all  that  it, 
I  could  not  stoop  to  such  a  mind. 

But  when  be  came  to  the  words — 

Not  thrice  your  branching  limes  have  flown 
Since  I  beheld  young  Lawrence  dead. 

Ob !  your  sweet  eyes,  your  low  replies, 

A  treat  enchantress  you  may  be ; 
But  there  was  that  across  his  throat 

Which  you  had  hardly  cared  to  see. 

Poor  Lilian  struggled  for  a  moment  as  if  suffocating, 
and  then  fell  at  his  feet  insensible. 

Fanny  sprung  forward  to  raise  her,  exclaiming. 
'-Oh,  Frank!  why  did  you  read  that  verse?  You 
surely  could  not  have  heard — " 

"  What — what — Fanny  ?"  he  cried,  as  he  hung  over 
the  lovely,  lifeless  form  of  her  whom  he  now  felt  to 
be  dearer  to  him  than  ever. 

Too  soon,  he  heard  the  truth!  Too  soon?  Too 
latt  for  his  revived  affection.  Julian  Delancy,  who, 
as  the  reader  already  knows,  was  passionately  devoted 
to  Lilian,  had  been,  during  Frank's  last  visit  in  Italy, 
alternately  petted  and  scorned  as  the  attentions  of  his 
rich  rival  Burton  had  varied  from  cold  to  warm ;  until 
at  length  the  growing  empressement  of  the  latter's 
manner  had  decided  her  to  dismiss,  at  once  and  for- 
ever, the  unfortunate  and  interesting  victim  of  her 
coquetry.  That  very  day  his  lifeless  body  was  borne 
home  to  a  widowed  mother, 

"  And  there  was  that  across  his  throat 
Which  Lilian  bad  not  cared  to  see ! " 

The  same  paper  which  announced  this  tragic  event, 


also  announced  the  elopement  of  the  Lucifer  oC  my 
tale,  with  the  wife  of  his  most  intimate  friend.  Lilian 
recovered  from  her  fainting  fit  to  find  her  artist  lover 
bending  over  her  with  a  gaze  in  which  his  whole  soul 
spoke  to  hers;  but  the  instant  he  met  her  eye  he 
pirned  away,  determined  never  again  to  betray  his 
feelings  to  her  scorn.  Still  he  visited  the  house  from 
time  to  time,  and  was  often  allured  to  the  very  verge 
of  a  declaration  by  her  bewildering  beauty  and  the 
childlike,  pleading,  playful  sweetness  of  her  manner. 

One  day  he  took  up  a  book,  in  a  blank  page  of 
which  she  had  been  scribbling  some  lines.  When 
she  saw  him  turn  to  them,  she  sprung  up  with  a  bright 
blush,  and  sportively  placed  her  little  hand  over  the 
word?.  Unable  to  resist  the  temptation,  he  pressed 
his  lips  to  it  involuntarily. 

She  immediately  withdrew  it,  but  leaned  over  his 
shoulder  as  he  read — 

My  hark  is  on  a  dangerous  sea, 

A  wintry  sky  above  it, 
And  no  one  minds  the  helm  for  me,  ' 

And  no  one  seems  to  love  it. 

Oh !  would  that  in  a  kinder  world, 

Ere  storms  its  frail  mast  shiver, 
Oh !  would  to  God  its  soils  were  furl'd 

Forever  and  forever ! 

Touched  by  the  sad  sentiment,  he  looked  up  in  her 
face.  Her  eyes,  filled  with  tears,  were  bent  upon  him, 
and  her  hand  trembled  as  he  took  it.  "  Are  the  verses 
yours,  Lilian  ?" 

"  Oh,  Frank !  I  should  not  have  let  you  read  them !" 

He  was  thrown  off  his  guard. 

They  are  yours,  then  ?  And  I — may  not  JT  "  mind 
the  helm  ?"    Dear  Lilian !  say  that  I  may. 

She  hid  her  eyes  upon  his  shoulder.  Her  sort  hair 
touched  his  face.  He  laid  his  cheek  to  hers — their 
destiny  was  sealed.  The  next  moment  she  raised 
that  beautiful  face,  bathed  in  blushes  and  smiles,  and 
clasping  her  hands  with  a  sweet,  low,  ringing  laugh, 
exclaimed  in  the  words  of  one  of  our  finest  poets — 

"  Now,  helmsman,  for  a  hundred  lives, 
Oh :  steer  the  bark  aright !" 

He  caught  her  to  his  heart. 

Ah,  Frank!  you  little  know  what  a  frail,  light  thing 
you  have  undertaken  to  guide.  Be  happy  while  you 
may. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

A  twelvemonth  after  the  wedding — a  charming 
cottage  in  Brookline — Lilian,  Frank  and  Fanny  in  the 

t 

the 

noble  brow  of  the  artist ; — he  has  been  looking  over  a 
milliner's  bill!  His  young  wife  looks  listless  and 
weary. 

"Will  you  lend  me  your  pencil,  Frank?"  said 
Fanny.  He  banded  it  to  hor ;  there  was' no  lead  in  it. 
She  unscrewed  the  top — and  out  fclf  the  little  roll  of 
paper,  placed  there  long  ago  by  Lilian. 

"May  I  read  it,  Frank?" 

11  Certainly,  dear." 

She  read  it — started — changed  color;  but  without 
farther  sign  of  emotion,  quietly  returned  it  to  the  pen- 


former's  boudoir.    A  beautiful  infant  lying  on  the  ri 
cushions  of  the  couch.    There  is  a  light  cloud  on 
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cil-case.  Lilian  looked  imploringly  at  her,  and  Fanny 
rose  to  leave  the  room.  Frank  saw  it  all.  "  Stay, 
Fanny ;  did  you  compose  those  lines  Vs  Fanny  was 
silent — she  trembled  like  a  leaf.  Russell  continued, 
"  I  saw  in  your  scrap-book,  the  other  day,  signed  by 
your  name,  a  copy  of  some  verses  which  Lilian  gave 
me  on  the  day  of  our  engagement.  Here  they  are. 
Are  they  yours  or  hers  ? 

Fanny  shrunk  back ;  but  he  insisted,  and  she  took 
the  paper — read  the  first  line — 

"  My  bark  is  on  a  dangerous  sea," 

and  burst  into  tears.    He  stood  before  her  pale,  but 
resolute. 
"Speak,  Fanny,  I  implore  you,  an  they  yours?" 
She  hesitated;  but  she  could  not  lie.    She  looked 
at  Lilian  and  flew  to  lier  side. 
J{  Oh,  Frank!  she  is  fuinting;  come  to  her  quick !" 
"  Let  her  come  to  herself;  she  has  deceived  me. 
Let  her  forgive  herself,  if  she  can !" 
The  sternness  of  his  tone  aroused  her. 
She  rose,  and  tottering  toward  him,  threw  herself  in 
tears  at  his  feet.    "  Oh,  Frank !  do  not  look  at  me  so! 
They  are  Fanny's  line* ;  but  it  was  to  win  your  love 
that  I  deceived  you!    Will  you  see  your  Lilian  sutler 
and  not  forgive  her  ?"    Who  could  resist  those  eyes — 
those  sweet,  imploring  tones — that  almost  angel  love- 
liness.   Frank  could  not.    She  was  forgiven,  and  the 
game  of  life  went  on. 


CHAPTER  V. 

"  Lilian,  is  not  that  the  ring  Burton  was  showing 
you  the  other  day?  I  am  astonished  you  should  have 
kept  it  so  long.    It  was  imprudent,  dear,  very." 

"I  shall  see  him  to-morraw,  and  will  return  it  then, 
dear  Frank.  There,  now,  smile  again — do,  there 's  a 
darling." 


The  next  evening  the  ring  had  disappeared,  and 
Frank  smiled  approvingly  as  he  took  her  hand  in  his. 
"  I  could  not  bear  to  touch  this  dear  little  hand  yester- 
day, Lilian,  but  I  love  it  now." 

11  Oh !  because  Burton's  ring  is  gone.  He  was  glad 
to  have  it  back,  for  he  thought  it  lost." 

Six  weeks  afterward,  Frank  found  the  ring  in  a 
box,  where  she  had  requested  him  to  look  for  a  miss- 
ing bracelet.  Inside  the  ring  was  an  inscription — 
"  My  heart  goes  with  it,  Lilian."  It  was  a  gift,  then ! 
not  a  loan  as  she  had  declared!  His  heart  grew  chill 
with  the  thought.  He  looked  at  her  and  murmured, 
" So  lovely,  yet  so  light  and  false!"  She  was  half 
dressed  for  a  ball,  and  oh!  how  exquisitely  beautiful 
she  looked !  She  was  braiding  her  rich  brown  hair, 
and  those  slight,  snowy,  jeweled  fingers  glanced 
down  the  luxuriant  tresses  with  the  speed  and  light 
of  a  snow-flake  gleaming  in  the  sun.  She  turned  to- 
ward him ;  the  truth  flashed  upon  her.  She  remem- 
bered the  ring,  and  pale  with  fear,  she  staggered  to 
his  side.'  He  looked  up,  without  a  word,  placed  the 
ring. in  her  hand  and  left  the  room.  The  ring  was 
returned  to  the  giver;  but  not  to  Lilian  returned  the 
love  and  confidence  of  her  husband. 

She  had  never  been  strong,  and  from  that  day  she 
faded.  Frank  watched  over  her  with  Fanny  tenderly 
and  truly;  but  she  felt  his  trust  was  gone.  In  a  few 
months  he  followed  her  to  her  untimely  grave.  For 
years  he  wandered  mourning  and  alone.  At  length, 
he  renewed  to  Fanny  the  offer  of  his  hand  and  heart. 
Firm,  but  sad  was  her  reply. 

"  Dear  Frank,  I  can  never  be  your  wife ;  but  I  will 
he  a  mother  to  your  precious  child."  "  Take  her, 
then,  and  teach  her  to  love  me,  as  none  have  ever 
loved  me  yet."  And  Fanny  hushed  the  beating  heart 
that  still  worshiped  the  very  shadow  of  that  noble 
form,  and  devoted  her  life,  with  all  a  mother's  tender- 
ness, to  the  child  of  her  lost  and  lamented  Lilian. 


TIME. 


Oh  !  it  w  strange,  how  man  will  dream 
Of  coming  years,  of  joy,  and  fame, 

That  speak  of  glory's  distant  beam 
Encircling  with  its  light  his  name; 

And  tell  of  pleasures  yet  to  be 

Hid  iit  a  dim  futurity ! 

Will  while  his  present  hoars  away, 
In  useless  indolence  and  ca*e, 

Still  whispering  to  himself,  "  A  day 
Of  brighter  joys  and  hopes  than  these, 

Upon  my  life,  will  yet  arise, 

And  yield  what  now  stern  fate  denies." 

'T  is  wonderful  how  oft  is  shown 

Unfaithful  Hope's  futility  ! 
The  warning  record  still  is  thrown 

To  darkened  eyes  that  will  not  see ; 
To  ears  where  adder  deafness  dwells 
How  vain,  oh  Time !  thy  solemn  knells. 

>T  is  sad !  'i  is  fearful !  thus  to  sec 

Age  loiteriiig  through  Life's  little  span, 
And  mark  the  imbecility 


Of  God's  most  perfect  creature,  twow, 
In  heedless  youth  his  brightest  powers 
Wasting  away  like  summer  flowers  ! 

»Tis  worse  than  sad  !  for  he  should  know 

Time's  fleetest  pinion  e'er  i«  spread, 
And  that  the  pride,  the  hope,  the  wo, 

The  joy,  which  have  their  influence  shed 
Upon  his  life,  and  checked  its  stream, 
Are  home  along  its  course— a  dream  ! 

Ah !  he  should  know,  for  all  things  teach 

The  mournful,  moral,  startling  truth ; 
The  ruined  pile — pale  floweret— each 

Alike  proclaim  departed  yotuh  ! 
And  man  should  learn  from  their  decay 
How  his  own  life  sands  drop  away. 

Yes !  he  should  take  the  lesson  home, 

Throughout  creation  sternly  taught, 
Nor  let  the  daily  warning  come 

Unhallowed  still  by  act  and  thought ; 
A  little  while— how  long — alas! 
He  knows  not— and  his  time  will  pass !         "  Mo*xa." 
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1/Eaprit  «t  an  b«x  monatytxtr,  qnl  change  eaotimetkroeat  let  gra  iov  en  loan  tor,  et  qui  wurent  fa.lt  de  tet  loaii  d*w  det  grot  too*." 


There  were  live  hundred  guardian  angels  (and  of 
course  as  many  evil  spirits,)  in  and  about  the  merry 
premises  of  Congress  Hall.  Each  gay  guest  had  his 
pair ;  but  though  each  pair  bad  their  special  ministry, 
(and  there  was  here  and  there  a  guest  who  would  not 
have  objected  to  transform  his,  for  the  time  being, 
into  a  pair  of  trotting  ponies,)  the  attention  of  the  che- 
rubic troop,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed,  was  (Jirected 
mainly  to  the  momentous  flirtations  of  Miss  C.  Sophy 
Onthank,  the  dread  disposer  of  the  destinies  of  eighty 
thousand  innocent  little  dollars. 

Mi*s  Chiltaline  Sophy — (though  this  is  blabbing,  for 
that  mysterious  "C."  was  generally  condemned  to 
travel  in  domino) — Miss  Chiltaline  Sophy,  besides  her 
good  and  evil  spirit  already  referred  to,  was  under 
the  additional  watch  and  ward  of  a  pair  of  bombazine 
aunts,  Miss  Charity  Onthank  and  Miss  Sophy  the 
same,  of  whom  she  was  the  united  namesake — "Chit- 
taline"  being  the  embellished  diminutive  of  "Charity." 
These  Hesperian  dragons  of  old  maids  were  cut  after 
the  common  pattern  of  such  utensils,  and  of  course 
would  not  dignify  a  description ;  though  this  disparag- 
ing remark  (we  must  stpp  long  enough  to  say)  is 
not  at  all  to  the  prejudice  of  that  occasional  love-of- 
an-old-maid  that  one  dots  sometimes  see— that  four- 
leaved  clover  of  virginity — that  star  apart  in  the  spilled 
milk  of  the  Via  Laotea : — 

"  For  now  and  then  you  find  one  who  could  rally 
At  forty,  and  go  back  to  twenty-three — 

A  handsome,  plump,  affectionate  ( Aunt  Sally,' 
With  no  rage  for  cats,  flannel  and  Bohea." 

Bui  the  two  elderly  Misses  Onthank  were  not  of  this 
category. 

By  the  absence  of  that  Junonic  assurance,  common 
to  those  ladies  who  are  born  and  bred  heiresses,  Miss 
(.'.  SophyTs  autograph  had  not  long  been  an  object  of 
interest  at  the  bank.  She  had  all  the  air  of  having 
\*:en  "brought  up  at  the  trough,"  as  the  French 
phrase  it, 

"  Round  as  a  cypher,  simple  as  good  day," 

and  her  belle-ship  was  still  a  surprise  to  her.  Like 
the  red-haired  and  freckled  who  find,  when  they  get 
to  Italy,  that  their  flaming  peculiarities  are  considered 
a*  captivating  signs  of  a  skin  too  delicate  for  exposure, 
she  received  with  a  slight  incredulity  the  homage  to 
her  unseen  charms — homage  not  the  less  welcome  for 
exacting  from  the  giver  an  exercise  of  faith  and  ima- 
gination. The  same  faith  and  imagination,  she  was 
free  to  suppose,  might  find  a  Venus  within  her  girdle, 
as  the  sculptor  Bees  one  in  the  goodly  block  of  marble, 
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lacking  only  the  removal  of  its  clumsy  covering,  by 
chisel  and  sand  paper.  With  no  visible  waist,  she 
was  as  tall  as  a  pump,  and  riotously  rosy  like  a  flow- 
ering rhododendron.  Hair  brown  and  plenty  of 
it.  Teeth  white  and  all  at  home.  And  her  voice, 
with  but  one  semitone  higher,  would  have  been  an 
approved  contralto. 

Having  thus  compressed  into  a  couple  of  paragraphs 
what  would  have  served  a  novelist  for  his  first  ten 
chapters,  permit  us,  without  the  bother  of  intermediate 
mortar  or  moralizing,  (though  this  is  rather  a  mixed 
figure,)  to  lay  on  the  next  brick  in  the  shape  of  a  hint 
at  the  character  of  Miss  Onthank's  two  prominent 
admirers. 

Mr.  Greville  Seville  was  a  New  York  beau*  He 
had  all  the  refinement  that  could  possibly  be  imported. 
He  had  seen  those  who  had  seen  all  that  is  visible  in 
the  fashionable  man  of  London  and  Paris,  and  he  was 
well  versed  in  the  conduits  through  which  their  seve- 
ral peculiarities  found  their  way  across  the  Atlantic. 
Faultlessly  booted,  pantalooned,  waistcoated  and 
shirted,  he  could  afford  to  trust  his  coat  and  scarf  to 
Providence,  and  his  hat  to  Warnock  or  Leery.  He 
wore  a  slightly  restrained  whisker,  and  a  faint  smut 
of  an  imperial,  and  his  gloves  fitted  him  inexorably. 
His  figure  was  a  matter  of  course.  He  was  brought 
up  in  New  York,  and  was  one  of  the  four  hundred 
thousand  results  (more  or  less)  of  its  drastic  water — 
washy  and  short.  And  he  had  as  good  a  heart  as  is 
compatible  with  the  above  personal  advantages. 

It  would  very  much  have  surprised  the  "  company" 
at  Congress  Hall,  to  have  seen  Mr.  Chesterfield  Potts 
put  down  as  No.  2  in  the  emuloos  contest  for  the  two 
hands  of  Miss  Onthank.    Tbe  count  (he  was  com- 
monly called  "Count  Potts/'  a  compliment  to  good 
manners  not  unusual  in  America,)  was,  by  his  own 
label,  a  man  of  "  thirty  and  upward"— by  the  parish 
register  possibly  sixty-two.    He  was  an  upright,  well 
preserved,  stylish  looking  man,  with  an  expensive 
wig,  fine  teeth,  (commonly  supposed  not  to  be  indige- 
nous,) and  a  lavish  outlay  of  cotton  batting,  covering 
the  retreat  of  such  of  his  muscular  forces  as  were  in- 
clined to  retire  from  the  field.     What  his  native 
qualities  might  be  was  a  branch  of  knowledge  long 
since  lost  to  the  world.    His  politeness  had  super- 
seded the  necessity  of  any  particular  inquiry  into  the 
matter — indeed  we  are  inclined  to  believe  his  polite- 
ness had  superseded  his  character  altogether.    He 
was  as  incapable  of  the  impolite  virtues,  (of  which 
there  are  several,)  as  of  the  impolite  vices.    Like 
cricketing,  punning,  political   speech  making   and 
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other  mechanical  arts,  complimenting  maybe  brought 
to  a  high  degree  of  dexterity,  and  Count  Potts,  after  a 
practice  o{  many  years,  could,  over  most  kinds  of 
female  platitude,  spread  a  flattering  unction  humbug- 
gative  to  the  most  suspicious  incredulity.  As  he  told 
no  stories,  made  no  puns,  volunteered  but  little  con- 
versation, and  had  the  air  of  a  modest  man  wishing 
to  avoid  notice,  the  blockheads  and  the  very  young 
girls  stoutly  denied  his  fascination.  But  in  the  me- 
mory of  the  riper  belles  as  they  went  to  sleep  night 
after  night,  lay  snugly  lodged  and  carefully  treasured, 
some  timely  compliment,  some  soothing  word,  and 
though  credited  to  *'  old  Potts,"  the  smile  with  which 
it  was  gratefully  reacknowledged  the  next  morning  at 
breakfast,  would  have  been  wurm  enough  for  young 
Ascanius.  "  Nice  old  Potts!"  was  the  faint  murmur 
of  many  a  bright  lip  turning-downward  to  the  pillow 
in  the  "  last  position." 

And  now,  dear  reader,  you  have  an  idea  of  the 
forces  in  the  field,  and  you  probably  know  how  "  the 
war  is  carried  on"  at  Saratoga.  Two  aunts  and  a 
guardian  angel  versus  an  evil  spirit  and  two  lovers — 
Miss  Onthank's  hand,  the  (well  covered)  bone  of  con- 
tention. Whether  the  citadel  would  speedily  yield, 
and  which  of  these  two  rival  knights  would  bear 
away  the  palm  of  victory,  were  questions  upon  which 
the  majority  of  lookers-on  were  doomed  to  make  erro- 
neous predictions.  The  reader  of  course  is  in  the 
sagacious  minority. 

Mr.  Potts'  income  was  a  nett  answer  to  his  morn- 
ing prayer.  It  provided  his  "daily  bread,"  but  no 
provender  for  a  horse.  He  probably  coveted  Miss 
Onthank  as  much  for  her  accompanying  oats  as  for 
her  personal  avoirdupois,  since  the  only  complaint 
with  which  he  ever  troubled  his  acquaintances,  was 
one  touching  his  inability  to  keep  an  equipage.  Man 
is  instinctively  a  centaur,  he  used  to  say,  and  when 
you  cut  him  ofl'from  his  horse  and  reduce  him  to  his 
simple  trunk,  (and  a  trunk  was  all  the  count's  worldly 
furniture,)  he  is  but  a  mutilated  remainder,  robbed  of 
his  natural  locomotive. 

It  was  not  authenticated  in  Wall  street  that  Mr. 
Greville  Seville  was  reasonably  entitled  to  horse  flesh 
and  caparison ;  but  he  had  a  trotting  wagon  and  two 
delicious  cropped  sorrels;  and  those  who  drove  in 
his  company  were  obliged  to  "  down  with  the  dust," 
(a  Iton  mot  of  Count  Pons'. )    Science  explains  many 
of  the  enigmas  of  common  life,  however,  and  the 
secret  of  Mr.  Seville's  equipment  and  other  means  of 
going  on  swimmingly,  lay  in  his  unusually  large  organ 
of  hope.    He  was  simply  anticipating  the  arrival  of 
1&40,  a  year  in  which  he  had  reason  to  believe  there 
would  be  paid  in  to  the  credit  of  the  present  Miss 
Onthank  a  sufficient  sum  to  cover  his  loosest  expendi- 
ture.   The  intermediate  transfer  to  himself  of  her 
rights  to  the  same,  was  a  mere  filling  up  of  an  outline, 
his  mind  being  entirely  made  up  as  to  the  conditional 
incumbrance  of  the  lady's  person.    He  was  now  pay- 
ing her  some  attentions  in  advance,  and  he  felt  justi- 
fied in  charging  his  expenses  on  the  estate.    She  her- 
self would  wish  it,  doubtless,  if  she  could  look  into 
the  future  with  his  eyes. 
By  all  the  common  data  of  matrimonial  skirmishing, 


a  lover  with  horses  easily  outstrips  a  lover  with  none. 
Miss  C.  Sophy  beside  was  particularly  fond  of  driving, 
and  Seville  was  an  accomplished  whip.  There  was 
no  lack  of  the  "  golden  opportunity"  of  tite-a-tite, 
for,  with  a  deaf  aunt  and  somebody  else  on  the  back 
seat,  he  had  Miss  Onthank  to  himself  on  the  driving 
l)ox,  and  could  talk  to  his  horses  in  the  embarrassing 
pauses.  It  looked  a  clear  case  to  most  observers; 
and  as  to  Seville,  he  had  studied  out  a  livery  for  his 
future  footman  and  tiger,  and  would  not  have  taken 
an  insurance  at  a  quarter  per  cent. 

But  Potts— ah,  Potts  had  traced  back  the  wires  of 
women's  weaknesses !  The  heiress  had  no  conver- 
sation, (why  should  she  have  it  and  money  too?)  and 
the  part  of  her  daily  drive  which  she  remembered 
with  most  pleasure,  was  the  flourish  of  starting  and 
returning— managed  by  Potts  with  a  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance that  would  have  done  honor  to  the  goings 
and  comings  of  Queen  Victoria.  Once  away  from 
the  portico,  it  was  a  monotonous  drag  through  the 
dust  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  as  most  ladies  know 
it  takes  a  great  deal  of  chit-chat  to  butler  so  large  a 
slice  of  time;  for  there  was  no  making  love,  parlltnl 
Miss  Chittuline  Onthank  was  of  a  stratum  of  human 
nature  susceptible  of  no  sentiment  less  substantial 
than  a  kiss,  and  when  the  news,  and  the  weather,  and 
the  virtues  of  the  sorrel  ponies  were  exhausted,  the 
talk  came  to  a  stand  still.  The  heiress  began  to  re- 
member with  alarm  that  her  education  had  been  neg- 
lected, and  it  was  a  relief  to  get  back  to  old  Potts  and 
the  portico. 

Fre!*h  from  his  nap  and  warm  bath,  the  perfumed 
count  stepped  out  from  the  group  he  had  purposely 
collected,  gave  her  his  hand  with  a  deferential  inquiry, 
spread  the  loungers  to  the  right  and  left  like  an 
44  usher  of  the  black  rod,"  and  with  some  well-studied 
impromptu  compliment,  waited  on  her  to  her  cham- 
ber door.  He  received  her  again  after  her  toilet,  and 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day  devoted  his  utnio>t 
powers  to  her  aggrandizement.  If  talking  alone  with 
her,  it  was  to  provoke  her  to  some  passage  of  school 
girl  autobiography,  and  listen  like  a  charmed  stone  to 
the  harp  of  Orpheus.  If  others  were  near,  it  was  to 
catch  her  stupidities  half  uttered  and  twist  them  into 
sense  before  they  came  to  the  ground.  His  own 
clevernesses  were  prefaced  with  "  as  you  remarked 
yesterday,  Miss  Onthank,"  or  "as  you  were  about  to 
say  when  I  intermpted  you."  If  he  touched  her  foot, 
it  was  u  so  small  he  didn't  see  it."  If  she  uttered  an 
irredeemable  and  immitigable  absurdity,  he  covered 
its  retreat  with  some  sudden  exclamation.  He  called 
her  pensive  when  she  was  sleepy  and  vacant.  He 
called  her  romantic  when  he  couldn't  understand  her. 
In  short,  her  vanity  was  embodied — turned  into  a 
magician  and  slave— and  in  the  shape  of  Count  Ches- 
terfield Potts,  ministered  to  her  indefatigably. 

But  the  summer  solstice  began  to  wane.  A  week 
more  was  all  that  was  allotted  to  Saratoga  by  that 
great  American  commander,  General  Consent. 

Count  Potts  came  to  breakfast  in  a  shawl  cravat ! 

"  Off,  Potts?" 

"  Are  you  flitting,  my  dear  count?" 

"  What— going  away,  dear  Mr.  Potts !" 
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"  Gracious  me !  don't  go,  Jflr.  Potto!" 

The  last  exclamation  was  sent  across  the  table  in  a 
tone  of  alarm  by  Miss  C.  Sophy,  and  responded  to 
oniy  by  a  bow  of  obsequious  melancholy. 

Breakfast  was  over,  and  Potts  arose.  His  baggage 
was  at  the  door.  He  sought  no  interview  with  Miss 
Onthank.  He  did  not  even  honor  the  two  bam  be  z  in  i- 
ties  with  a  farewell.  He  stepped  up  to  the  group  of 
belles,  airing  their  demi-toillettes  on  the  portico,  said 
"  Ladies !  au  revoir!"  took  the  heiress's  hand  and  put 
it  gallantly  toward  his  lips,  and  walked  off  with  his 
umbrella,  requesting  the  driver  to  pick  him  up  at  the 
spring. 

"  He  has  been  refused !"  said  one. 

"He  has  given  Seville  a  clear  field  in  despair!" 
said  another.    And  this  was  the  general  opinion. 

The  day  crept  on.  But  there  was  an  emptiness 
without  Potts.  Seville  had  the  field  to  himself,  and 
as  there  was  no  fear  of  a  new  squatter,  he  thought  he 
might  dispense  with  tillage.  They  had  a  very  dull 
drive  and  a  very  dull  dinner,  and  in  the  evening,  as 
there  was  no  ball,  Seville  went  off  to  play  billiards. 
Miss  Onthank  was  surrounded,  as  usual,  by  the  belles 
and  beaux,  but  she  was  down  fiat — un-magnetized, 
un-galvanized.  The  magician  was  gone.  Her  stupid 
things  "  stayed  put."  She  was  like  a  glass  bead  lost 
from  a  kaleidoscope. 

That  weary  week  was  spent  in  lamentations  over 
Potts.  Every  body  praised  him.  Every  body  com- 
plimented Miss  Onthank  on  her  exclusive  power  of 
monopoly  over  such  porcelain  ware.  The  two  aunts 
were  his  main  glorifiers — for,  as  Potts  knew,  they 
were  of  that  leathery  toughness  that  only  shines  on 
you  with  rough  usage. 

We  have  said  little,  as  yet,  of  Miss  Onthank'*  capa- 
bilities in  the  love  line.  We  doubt,  indeed,  whether 
she  rightly  understood  the  difference  between  loving 
and  being  born  again.  As  to  giving  away  her  heart, 
she  believed  she  could  do  what  her  mother  did  before 
her,  but  she  woufd  rather  it  would  be  one  of  her  back 
teeth,  if  that  would  do  as  well .  She  liked  Mr.  Potts  be- 
cause he  never  made  any  difficulty  about  such  thing*. 

Seville  considered  himself  accepted,  though  he  had 
made  no  direct  proposition.  He  had  asked  whether 
she  preferred  to  live  in  country  or  town — she  said 
"  town/'  He  had  asked  if  she  would  leave  the  choice 
and  management  of  horses  and  equipages  to  him — 
she  said  " be  sure!"  He  had  asked  if  she  had  any 
objection  to  his  giving  bachelor  dinners  occasionally 
— she  said  "la!  no!"  As  he  understood  it,  the 
whole  thing  was  most  comfortably  arranged,  and  he 
lent  money  to  several  of  his  friends  on  the  strength 
of  it— giving  his  note,  that  is  to  say. 

On  a  certain  morning,  some  ten  days  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  count  from  Saratoga,  Miss  Onthank 
and  her  two  aunts  sat  up  in  state  in  their  parlor  at 
the  City  Hotel.  They  always  went  to  the  City  Hotel 
because  Willard  remembered  their  names,  and  asked 
after  their  uncle  the  major.  Mr.  Seville's  ponies  and 
wagon  were  at  the  door,  and  Mr.  Seville's  father, 
mother,  seven  sisters,  and  two  small  brothers,  were 
in  the  progress  of  a  betrothal  visit — calling  on  the 
future  Mrs.  Greville  Seville. 


AU  of  a  sudden  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and 
enter  Count  Potts ! 

Up  jumped  the  enchanted  Chittaline  Sophy. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Potts !" 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Potts !"  said  the  aunts,  in  a 
breath. 

"D'ye-do,  Potts!"  said  Seville,  giving  him  his 
fore-finger,  with  the  air  of  a  man  rising  from  win- 
ning at  cards. 

Potts  made  his  compliments  all  round.  He  was 
about  sailing  for  Carolina,  he  said,  and  had  come  to 
ask  permission  of  Miss  Onthank  to  leave  her  sweet 
society  for  a  few  years  of  exile.  But  as  this  was  the 
last  of  his  days  of  pleasure,  at  least  till  he  saw  Miss 
Onthank  again,  he  wished  to  be  graced  with  the 
honor  of  her  arm  for  a  promenade  in  Broadway. 
The  ladies  and  Mr.  Seville  doubtless  would  excuse 
her  if  she  put  on  her  bonnet  without  further  cere- 
mony. 

Now  Potts'  politenesses  had  such  an  air  of  irresisti- 
ble authority  that  people  fell  into  their  track  like  cars 
after  a  locomotive.  While  Miss  Onthank  was  bon- 
neting and  shawling,  the  count  entertained  the  entire 
party  most  gaily,  though  the  Sevilles  thought  it 
rather  unceremonious  in  the  affianced  miss  to  leave 
them  in  the  midst  of  a  first  visit,  and  Mr.  Greville 
Seville  had  arranged  to  send  his  mother  home  on 
foot,  and  drive  Miss  Onthank  out  to  Harlem. 

"  I  '11  keep  my  horses  here  till  you  come  back !" 
he  shouted  after  them,  as  she  tripped  gaily  down 
stairs  on  the  count's  arm. 

And  so  he  did.  Though  it  was  two  hours  before 
she  appeared  again,  the  impatient  youth  kept  the  old 
aunt's  company,  and  would  have  staid  till  night, 
sorrels  and  all — for  in  that  drive  he  meant  to  "  name 
the  day,"  and  put  his  creditors  at  ease. 

11 1  would  'nt  even  go  up  stairs,  my  dear !"  said  the 
count,  handing  her  to  the  wagon,  and  sending  up 
the  groom  for  his  master,  "  it 's  but  an  hour  to  din- 
ner, and  you  Ml  like  the  air  after  your  fatigue.  Ah. 
Seville,  I  've  brought  her  back  !  Take  good  care  of 
her  for  my  sake,  my  good  fellow !" 

11  What  the  devil  has  his  sake  to  do  with  it,  I  won- 
der?" said  Seville,  letting  his  horses  off  like  two 
rockets  in  harness. 

And  away  they  went  toward  Harlem.  And  in 
about  air  hour,  very  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  old 
aunts,  who  were  looking  out  of  the  parlor  window, 
the  young  lndy  dismounted  from  an  omnibus !  Count 
Potts  had  come  to  dine  with  them,  and  he  tripped 
down  to  meet  her  with  uncommon  agility. 

"Why  do  you  know,  aunties,"  she  exclaimed,  as 
she  came  up  stairs,  out  of  breath,  "  do  you  know 
that  Mr.  Seville — when  I  told  him  I  was  married 
already  to  Mr.  Potts — stopped  his  wagon,  and  p-p-put 
me  into  an  omnibus !" 

"  Married  to  Mr.  Potts !"  screamed  Aunt  Charity. 

"  Married  to  Mr.  Potts  !"  screamed  Aunt  Sophy. 

"  Why— yes,  aunties ;  he  said  he  must  go  South, 
if  I  didn't !"  drawled  out  the  bride,  with  only  a  very 
little  blush  indeed.  "  Tell  aunties  all  about  it,  Mr. 
Potts !" 

And  Mr.  Potts,  with  the  same  smile  of  infallible 
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propriety,  which  seemed  a  warrant  for  every  thing        Or — put  it  receipt-wise : — 

he  8a id  or  did,  gave  a  very  sketchy  account  of  his         To  marry  a  Jlat. — First,  raise  her  up  till  she  is 

morning's  work,  which,  like  all  he  undertook,  hud    giddy.    Second,  go  away,  and  let  her  down.    Third, 

been  exceedingly  well    done — properly  witnessed,  ,  come  back,  and  oiler  to  support  her,  if  she  will  give 

certified,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.    All  of  which  shows  the     you  her  hand. 

very  sound  policy  of  first  making  yourself  ind^pen-  j      "Simple  eomme  bonjour"  as  Balsac  says. 

sable  to  people  you  wish  to  manage. 


THE    CONQUEROR    WORM. 


BT  EDGAR  A.  FOB. 


Lo !  't  is  a  gala  night 

Within  the  lonesome  latter  years — 
A  mystic  throng,  bewjnged,  bedight 

In  veils  and  drowned  in  tears, 
Sit  in  a  theatre  to  see 

A  play  of  hopes  and  fears, 
While  the  orchestra  breathes  fitfully 

The  music  of  the  spheres. 

Mimes,  in  the  form  of  God  on  high, 

Mutter  and  mumble  low, 
And  hither  and  thither  fly — 

Mere  puppets  they,  who  come  and  go 
At  bidding  of  vast  shadowy  things 

That  shift  the  scenery  to  and  fro, 
Flapping  from  out  their  Condor  wings 

Invisible  Wo ! 

That  motley  drama— oh,  be  sure 

It  shall  not  be  forgot ! 
"With  its  Phantom  chased  forevermorc, 

By  a  crowd  that  seize  it  not, 


Through  a  circle  that  ever  rcturneth  in 

To  the  self-same  spot, 
And  mucli  of  Madness  and  more  of  Sin, 

And  Horror  the  soul  of  the  plot. 

But  see,  amid  the  mimic  rout, 

A  crawling  shape  intrude  ! 
A  blood-red  thing  that  writhes  from  oat 

The  scenic  solitude ! 
It  writhes  ! — it  writhes ! — with  mortal  pangs 

The  mimes  become  its  food, 
And  the  angels  sob  at  vermin  fangs 

In  human  gore  imbued ! 

Out — oat  are  the  lights— out  all ! 

And,  over  each  dying  form, 
The  curtain,  a  funeral  pall, 

Comes  down  with  the  rush  of  a  storm, 
And  the  seraphs,  all  haggard  and  wan, 

Uprising,  unveiling,  affirm 
That  the  play  is  the  tragedy  "  Man/' 

Its  hero  the  Conqueror  Worm. 


LINES 

WRITTEN  FOR  THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  A  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY. 


BT  WILLIAM  PITT  PALMKR. 


0  «»  en.?oltt  *ir*i  mr1n<  r.  B'irfce  ? 

Wa  »ir>l  mir  iw  cm  .vtiiu»|'i>l  kund? 

Wrlrh  urn  ii  »i>)i';i  li-*  W-vclnckc 

Debet nclililer  il:^u  v»c.tes  Kund?  DroUinga: 


O  hark  to  the  breeze  that  sweeps  over  the  ocean 

From  empires  where  tuitions  are  gathered  at  bay ! 
It  comes  with  the  tumult  of  armies  in  motion, 

B)~  pride  or  ambition  sped  on  to  the  fray : 
No  pleading  of  justice  or  mercy  can  weaken 

The  impulse  that  spurs  them  to  rapine  or  wrath ; 
And  wo  to  the  city  whose  towers  are  their  beacon, 

And  wo  to  the  hamlet  that  lies  in  their  path ! 

Ah  when  shall  the  sword  to  the  ploughshare  be  beaten, 

The  olive  bough  wave  over  havoc's  spent  flood, 
And  the  story  of  empires  no  longer  be  written, 

O  Truth !  on  thy  tear-blotted  tablets  in  blood  ? 
We  know  not,  yet  know  tltal  the  records  of  sages 

To  hope's  yearning  heart  a  sweet  promise  afford, 
That  earth  once  again,  in  the  fullness  of  ages, 

Shall  see  her  first  Eden  to  beauty  restored. 


O  promise  of  mercy !  O  prospect  Elysian, 

To  truth's  hoary  prophets  revealed  from  above  ! 
Be  it  ours,  with  full  thith  in  their  purified  vision, 

To  gird  up  our  souls  for  the  labors  of  love : 
And  true  to  our  cause,  to  our  race,  to  each  other, 

Though  discord  around  us  remorselessly  lowers, 
Let  us  trust  that  the  earth  shall  yet  bear  not  a  brother 

Whose  hopes  and  whose  joys  are  unmingled  with  ours. 

Though  life's  silver  chords  be  disparted  forever 

In  these  failing  hearts  ere  iliat  era  shall  dawn, 
Be  it  ours,  brothers,  still  with  unceasing  endeavor, 

To  cherish  the  virtues  which  hasten  it  on : 
When  meekness  and  outrage  shall  nestle  in  union, 

The  lamb  with  the  lion,  the  hawk  with  the  dove, 
And  nations  all  joined  in  the  blessed  communion 

Of  peace,  ever  smile  in  the  sunshine  of  love ! 


HOW    TO    TELL    A    STORY. 


BT  Hit.  8XBA  SMITH. 


No  character  is  more  genial  to  a  child  than  a  good  I  script  and  learned  orally,  and  most  have  been  in  this 
story-teller— one  that  with  a  serene  fullness  pours  out  way  preserved  by  tradition  and  brought  over  to  this 
incident  and  narrative,  peril  and  "  hair-breadth  'scape,"    country  by  the  first  settlers ;  the  writer  having  neyer 


tale  of  enormous  serpent  or  deadly  beast,  of  wild  or 
chivalric  adventure,  till  the  old  clock  behind  the  door 
is  heard  to  tick  with  a  solemn  loudness,  and  the  elders 
begin  to  yawn  and  stir  the  ashes  in  token  of  weariness. 
Most  heartily  do  I  pity  either  man  or  woman  who 
has  no  such  delicious  reminiscence.  It  was  my  good 
fortune  when  a  child  to  pass  much  of  my  time  at  an 
old  country  farm-house,  where  the  many  retainers, 
the  primitive  and  exact  ordering  of  the  household  had 


seen  them  in  print  till  he  found  them  in  Perry's 
reliques  and  long  after  she  had  been  familiar  with 
them  as  chanted  in  the  old  farm-house. 

The  city  is  no  place  for  story-telling — nothing  is  in 
harmony.  A  story  to  go  well  must  be  either  in  a 
rich  antique  room,  or  old-fashioned  farm-house,  where 
things  have  an  air  of  quaintness  and  permanency ;  in 
our  rough  cottage  with  smoky  rafters;  or,  better  still, 
in  some  rude  cabin  upon  the  wild  frontier.    In  such 


in  it  much  of  the  baronial  style  of  which  we  read  places  we  abandon  ourselves  to  any  fantastic  illusion, 
amongst  our  Saxon  ancestors.  The  principal  apart-  !  and  are  not  ashamed  to  yield  faith,  nor  to  be  swayed 
meat  for  ordinary  occasions  was  a  long  hall,  or  dining-  by  the  emotions  of  the  tale.  A  sea  story  need  be 
room,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  spread  a  table  capa-  told  by  some  weather-beaten  tar  by  the  sea  shore,  or 
ble  of  holding  the  whole  family — from  the  head  down  by  a  dim  wood  fire  with  a  fierce  tempest  raging  with- 
to  the  youngest  servant.  Our  New  England  gentry  out;  unless  you  have  the  good  fortune  to  hear  it  by 
are  exact  observers  of  precedence,  and  in  the  old  i  the  forecastle  itself.  A  good  story-teller  should  be 
families  where  any  degree  of  state  is  observed,  a  exceedingly  careful  never  to  mis-time,  nor  mis-place 
single  glance  at  the  ordering  of  the  table  betrays  the  his  narrative.  If  his  miserable  fortune  afford  him 
relative  position  of  each  member.  At  the  head  sit  the  nothing  better  than  a  carpeted  room,  with  sofas  and 
master  and  mistress,  then  occasional  visiters,  next  the  chandeliers,  be  sure  to  make  the  light  dim ;  let  it  come 
children  ranged  according  to  the  age  of  each,  and  !  from  behind  some  piece  of  statuary  or  heavy-stuffed 
then  come  the  upper  domestics,  as  they  might  be  j  chair,  a  rose  bush,  or  large  geranium,  that  outline  and 
termed,  old,  respectable  retainers,  who  sometimes  ,  feint  shadows  be  cast — then  if  he  have  a  quiet  voice, 
join  a»few  words  in  the  conversation  at  the  head  of  i  and  not  too  much  of  the  detail,  a  very  good  illusion 
the  table ;  but  always  in  a  subdued  and  respectful  '  may  be  produced. 

voice— followed  next  by  the  younger  servants,  "to  Children,  in  whom  the  love  of  the  marvelous  is 
the  manor  born"  as  it  were,  but  as  yet  too  young  to  1  alway  predominant,  and  who  never  weary  at  the 
share  in  its  dignities.  twice-told  tale,  will  adopt  all  sorts  of  expedients  to 

After  the  morning  and  evening  meal,  which  is  an-  hear  one.  They  may  be  found  in  the  garret  turning 
nounced  by  the  blowing  of  a  horn,  each  member  ,  over  musty  relics  and  old  record*,  in  the  desire  for 
places  his  chair  to  the  wall,  and  the  patriarch  of  the  suggestion;  and  they  drag  forth  triumphantly  a  rusty 
family  reads  a  portion  of  scripture  from  the  "big  ha'    sword,  a  cocked  hat,  a  worm-eaten  log  book,  or  time 

hallowed  garment,  any  one  of  which  may  afford  ma- 
terial for  a  story.  The  boy  sits  on  the  steps  of 
the  grocer,  lolls  upon  the  pump  at  the  corner,  or 
At  night,  when  the  household  arrangements  were  leans  over  the  tafferel  of  the  ship,  and  he  is  listening 
completed,  this  long  room  with  its  dim  recesses,  its  [  to  some  history  of  stirring  adventure.  Do  not  call 
antique  furniture  and  quaint  ornaments,  was  the  place  him  away,  he  is  building  up  the  materials  for  a  man — 
to  give  impressiveness  to  a  story.  Here  might  one  '  a  man  firm,  enterprising  and  self-sustained— the  only 
shudder  at  the  supernatural,  stare  at  the  marvelous,  i  wealth,  the  only  true  dignity. 

and  thrill  at  the  bold  and  magnanimous.  Here  was  ;  A  story-teller  should  never  hurry,  least  of  all  be  in- 
the  place,  too,  to  bemoan  the  cruelty  of  "  Queen  Elea-  I  terrupted— as  for  himself  be  should  think  for  the  time 
nor"  to  "  Fair  Raaamond,"  to  weep  for  the  lover  by  j  being  only  of  his  story;  give  himself  up  and  become 
"  Yarrow  flowing,"  and  to  rejoice  in  the  retribution  !  a  part  of  what  he  relates.  Nothing  mars  a  story  like 
of  the  proud  and  "  cruel  Barbara  Allen."    These  and    pre-occupation.    I  believe  all  I  am  writing  was  sug- 


bible,  once  his  father's  pride,"  and  then, 

"  The  saint,  the  husband,  and  the  father  prays." 


many  other  ballads,  such  as  the  "  Milk  White  Doe," 
"  Fair  Margaret  and  Sweet  William,"  "  Lord  James 


gested  to  me  when  about  eight  years  old,  from  the  fact 
of  having  unfortunately  asked  Mrs.  Smith,  a  respect- 


and  Fair  Eleanor,"  were  preserved  in  rude  manu-  \  able  country  woman,  rejoicing  in  that  rarest  of  names, 
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to  tel  1  me  the  storv  of  a  Catamount.  Her  hnshn nd  was 
also  happy  in  the  name  of  John,  but  as  these  two 
favorite  names  happened  to  conjoin  in  union  as  well 
as  many  of  his  neighbors,  it  was  not  always  easy  to 
determine  the  individual  specified.  .  In  a  transition 
state  of  society,  a  man  frequently  receives  a  soubriquet, 
indicating  some  quality  of  mind,  person  or  achieve- 
ment, by  which  he  is  distinguished  from  those  about 
him.  It  is  an  ancient  practice  sanctioned  by  history, 
and  one  mode  by  which  names  were  created.  The 
aborigines  in  this  way  named  their  chiefs  and  war- 
riors. Mr.  John  Smith,  of  the  country  town  ot  which 
I  am  speaking,  was  hence  called  Catamount  Smith. 

Great  was  my  curiosity  to  learn  why.  I  questioned 
every  one.  Why  is  Mr.  Smith  called  Catamount 
John  ? 

« 

"  Why  ?    Because  he  killed  the  Catamount." 

There  was  the  fact ;  but  I  wanted  the  story-— all  the 
details — the  enormous  size  of  the  animal,  his  growl, 
his  tremendous  leap,  the  fierce  contest,  the  peril,  and 
finally  to  be  in  at  the  death.  Once  seduced  by  the 
good-natured  face  of  Catamount  John,  I  ventured  to 
crave  the  story,  blushing  up  to  the  eyes  while  I  did  so. 

"Mr.  Smith,  will  you  tell  me  how  you  killed  the 
Catamount?" 

He  turned  his  bland  face  full  upon  mine,  placed  his 
rough,  broad  palm  upon  my  head  and  answered, 
/    "  My  dear,  I  shot  him." 

"  But  how,  Mr.  Smith,  how?" 

"  I  took  my  gun  and  pointed,  so—'  suiting  the  action 
to  the  word,'  and  shot  him  through  the  ."    I  ran 

out  of  the  room  to  hide  my  vexation^ 


At  this  moment,  Mrs.  Catamount  Smith  passed  by 
me,  bearing  an  enormous  pan  of  butter,  fresh  from 
the  churn.  Now  Mrs.  Smith  would  never  have  de- 
luded any  thing  but  a  child  into  a  belief  that  she  could 
tell  a  story.  She  was  entirely  deficient  in  that  quality 
of  repose,  so  essential  to  the  thing.  She  was  a  little, 
plump,  bustling  dame,  forever  on  the  alert  to  see  that 
all  was  neat  and  Udy.  Her  sleeves  were  always  up 
at  the  elbow,  her  apron  white  as  snow,  and  the  frill 
of  her  cap  blowing  back  with  her  quick  tread.  Short 
people  never  stoop,  and  Mrs.  Smith  being  very  short 
and  very  round,  tipped  somewhat  backward  when 
she  walked. 

That  night,  when  all  the  family  were  in  bed,  ex- 
cept a  faithful  domestic  named  Polly,  I  seated  myself 
beside  the  good  old  lady,  to  hear  the  story  of  the 
Catamount.  The  reader  must  bear  with  me  while  I 
relate  the  thing  just  as  it  transpired. 

Mrs.  Smith  gave  one  keen  look  about  the  apart- 
ment, to  convince  herself  that  oil  was  right,  and  then 
stuck  her  needle  into  a  sheath  affixed  to  her  belt,  and 
commenced  knitting  and  talking  at  the  same  moment. 

"  John  and  I  began  house-keeping  in  the  log  house 
down  by  the  pond,  about  a  mile  from  the  place  where 
the  meeting-house  now — (la,  Polly,  there '»  Jacob's 
buskins  on  the  back  of  your  chair,  and  they  must  be 
bound  round  to-night ;  do  go  right  to  work  on  them) 
— where  did  I  leave  off? — where  the  meeting-house 
now  stands.  'Twas  another  thing  to  be  fixed  out 
then,  to  what  it  is  now-a-days.  I  was  considered 
very  well  off— my  father  gave  me  a  cow  and  a  pig — 


and  I  had  spun  and  wove  sheets  and  kiverlids,  besides 
aiming  enough  to  buy  a  chist  of  draws,  and  a  couple 
of  chairs.  Then  my  mother  launched  out  a  nice  bed, 
a  wheel,  and  some  kettles.  We  had  n't  much  com- 
pany in  them  times,  our  nighest  neighbor  was  over 
the  mountain,  five  mile  off— (ndw  did  you  ever — I 
liked  to  forgot  them  are  trousis  of  Ephraim's — he 's 
tied  his  haudhercher  round  his  knee  all  day,  to  kiver 
up  the  hole — Polly,  get  my  wax  and  thimble,  and  the 
patches,  and  I  '11  go  right  to  work.)  Well,  what  was 
I  sayin'  ?  Oh,  we  had  n't  much  company,  and  my 
old  man  made  a  settle,  with  a  high  back,  and  bought 
chairs  two  at  a  time,  as  our  family  grew  larger." 

"But,  my  dear  ma'am,  you  promised  to  tell  me 
about  the  Catamount." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  'm  comin  along  to  it.  Well,  John  had 
got  together  a  yoke  of  oxen,  some  sheep,  and  other 
cattle,  and  we  began  to  be  pretty  considerable  fore- 
handed. He  was  a  nice,  smart  man,  and  nobody 
should  say  he  had  a  lazy  wife.  (Polly,  just  sweep  the 
hearth  up.) 

We  had  no  machines  then  to  card  our  wool,  and  I 
had  to  card  it  all  myself— for  I  never  hired  hslp  till 
after  our  Jacob  w*as — " 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Smith,  the  Catamount !" 

11  Yes,  child,  I  'm  eeny  most  to  it.  Let  me  see — 
till  after  Jacob  was  born— then  I  hired  Lydia  Keene, 
as  smart  a  girl  she  was,  as  ever  wore  shoe  leather. 
By  this  time  we  had  eighteen  or  twenty  sheep,  and 
John  used  to  drive  them  into  the  pen  and  count  them 
every  night,  to  be  sure  that  the  wolves  or  panthers 
had  n't  got  any  of  'em ;  for  the  beasts  were  pretty 
thick  about  the  mountain,  and  many  a  time  I've  stood 
to  the  door,  and  heard  them  howl  and  cry,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  foxes  and  screech-owls  that  kept  up  a 
rumpus  all  night  long.  (Dear  me,  this  snappy  wood 
now  has  burnt  a  hole  in  my  apron — it  looks  jist  like 
a  pipe  hole — I  do  so  hate  to  see  it.  I'll  mend  it 
now,  and  then  'twill  be  done  with.  I  never  put  off 
any  thing  till  to-morrow,  that  can  be  done  to-day— 
that 's  the  way  to—)  Now  do  n't  fidget,  child,  you  see 
I  'm  almost  to  it ;  that 's  the  way  to  get  fore-handed, 
as  I  was  saying.  Well,  one  morning  John  went  out, 
and  found  the  sheep  all  huddled  together  into  a  cor- 
ner, trembling  pitifully.  He  counted  them,  and  one 
was  missing.  This  was  a  loss,  for  I  needed  the  wool 
for  winter  kiverlids.  (There,  Polly,  you  Ve  forgot  the 
apples  you  're  a  goin  to  pare  for  the  pan-dowdy,  now 
the  buskins  is  done,  you  better  get  them  under  way.) 

"Well,  the  next  night  John  took  Rover— now 
Rover  was  the  largest  dog  I  ever  see,  near  about  as 
large  as  a  heifer,  and  the  knowingest  critter  I  ever 
laid  eyes  on.  Well,  John  took  him  out  to  the  pen, 
and  told  him  to  watch  the  sheep.  John  Ml  never  for- 
get how  that  critter  looked  up  in  his  face,  and  licked 
his  hand  when  he  left  him,  just  as  if  he  knew  what 
would  come  of  it,  and  wanted  to  say  good  bye ;  nor 
how  he  crouched  down  before  the  bars,  and  laid  his 
nose  upon  his  paws,  and  looked  after  him  solemn- 
like.  Poor  Rover !  The  next  morning  John  was  up 
airly,  for  he  felt  kind  a  worried.  He  went  out  to  the 
sheep  pen,  and  sure  enough  the  first  thing  he  see, 
was — (Polly,  you  've  just  cut  a  worm-hole  into  your 
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apples) — the  first  thing  he  see,  was  poor  Rover  dead 
by  the  bars,  his  head  torn  right  open,  and  another 
sheep  gone.  John's  dander  was  fairly  up — he  took 
down  the  gun,  there  it  hangs  on  the  hooks,  took  his 
powder-horn  and  bullets,  and  started  off.  I  tried  to 
coax  him  to  set  a  trap,  or  to  watch  by  the  sheep-pen. 
But  John  always  had  a  will  of  his  own,  and  was  the 
courageousest  man  in  the  town,  and  he  declared  he  'd 
have  nothing  to  do  with  any  such  cowardly  tricks. 
He  'd  kill  the  critter  in  broad  day-light,  if  'twas  only 
to  revenge  poor  Rover.  So  he  started  off.  He 
tracked  the  critter  about  a  mile  round  by  the  moun- 
tain, which  in  them  days  was  covered  with  trees  to 
the  very  top.  (Polly,  jist  take  them  are  trousis,  and 
lay  them  down  by  Ephraim's  chamber  door;  he'll 
want  them  in  the  morning.) 


Well,  John  now  missed  Rover  dreadfully,  to  scent 
out  the  beast — he  moved  along  carefully,  searching 
into  the  trees — expect  in  he  might  be  down  upon  him 
every  minit.  All  at  once  be  heard  the  bark  ripped 
up  from  a  tree  almost  over  his  head,  and  then  a  low, 
quick  growl,  and  there  was  the  Catamount  jist  ready 
for  his  spring — (ray  conscience,  Polly,  there  's  that 
new  soap  all  running  out  o'  the  barrel  into  the  cellar, 
I  saw  it  had  sprung  a  leak  about  supper  time,  and 
then  I  forgot  all  about  it  again.") 

The  word  "  spring"  had  been  the  unluciy  associa- 
tion, and  away  she  darted  to  the  cellar,  followed  by 
the  faithful  Polly. 

14  Mrs.  Smith,  Mrs.  Smith,  do  finish  the  story !" 

"  La !  child — John  shot  him !"  she  screamed  from 
the  foot  of  the  stairs. 


THE    BELFRY    OF    BRUGES 


BT  HEXBT  W.  LONGFELLOW. 


If  the  market-place  of  Bruges  stands  the  Belfry  old  and 

brown 
Thrice  consumed  and  thrice  re-builded,  still  it  watches  o'er 

'.he  town ; 
As  the  rammer  morn  was  breaking  on  thai  lofty  tower  I 

stood, 
And  the  world  threw  off  the  darkness,  like  the  weeds  of 

widowhood. 

Thick  with  towns  and  hamlets  studded,  and  with  streams 
and  vapors  gray 

Like  a  shield  embossed  with  silver)  round  and  vast  the. 
landscape  lay. 

At  my  feet  the  city  slumbered.    From  its  thimneys  here 
and  there 

Wreaths  of  snow-white  smoke  ascending,  vanished  ghost- 
like into  air. 

Not  a  sound  rose  from  the  city  at  that  early  morning  hour, 
Bat  I  heard  a  heart  of  iron  heating  in  that  ancient  tower. 
From  their  nests  beneath  its  rafters  sang  the  swallows  wild 

and  high, 
And  the  world  beneath  me  sleeping  seemed  more  distant 

than  the  sky. 

Then  most  musical  and  solemn,  bringing  back  the  olden 

times 
With  their  strange,  unearthly  changes,  rang  the  melancholy 

chimes, 
Like  the  psalms  from  some  old  cloister,  when  the  nuns  sing 

in  the  choir, 
And  the  great  bell  tolled  among  them,  like  the  chanting  of 

a  friar. 

Visions  of  the  days  departed,  shadowy  phantoms  filled  ray 

brain! 
They  who  live  in  history  only  seemed  to  walk  the  earth 

again! 
All  the  Foresters  of  Flanders,  mighty  Baldwin  Bras-de-Fer, 
Lyderick  do  Bucq,  and  Crecy,  Philip,  Guy  de  Daropierre ! 

I  beheld  the  pageants  splendid,  that  adorned  those  days  of 

old, 
Stately  damea,  like  queens  attended,  knights  who  bore  the 

Flower  of  Gold, 


Lombard  and  Venetian  merchants  with  deep-laden  argosies, 
Ministers  from  twenty  nations — more  than  royal  pomp  and 
ease. 

I  beheld  proud  Maximilian,  kneeling  humbly  on  the  ground : 
I  beheld  the  gentle  Mary,  hunting  with  her  hawk  and 

hound; 
And  her  lighted  bridal  chamber,  where  a  duke  slept  with 

the  queen, 
And  the  armed  guard  around  them,  and  a  sword  unsheathed 

between. 

I  beheld  the  Flemish  weavers,  with  the  brave  Count  of 

Namurs, 
Marching  home  to  Ghent  and  Bruges,  from  the  Battle  of 

the  Spun ; 
Saw  the  fight  at  Minnewater,  saw  the  White  Hoods  moving 

west, 
Saw  great  Arte  veldt,  victorious,  scale  the  Golden  Dragon's 

nest.* 

And  again  the  whisker 'd  Spaniard  all  the  land  with  terror 

smote, 
And  again  the  wild  alarum  sounded  from  the  tocsin's  throat, 
Till  the  bell  of  Ghent  responded,  o'er  lagoon  and  dike  of 

sand, 
"  I  am  Roland !  I  am  Roland !  there  is  victory  in  the  land !  "f 

Then  the  sound  of  drums  arous'd  me.    The  awuken'd  city's 

rt*ar 
Chased  the  phantoms  I  had  summoned  back  into  their  grave 

once  more. 
Hours  had  passed  away  like  winter;   and  before  I  was 

aware, 
Lo,  the  shadow  of  the  Belfry  crossed  the  sun-illumined 

square. 

*  The  Golden  Dragon,  taken  from  the  Church  of  St.  So- 


phia iu  Constantinople  in  one  of  the  Cru«ades,  and  placed 
~    fry  of  Br  " 

lilij 
of  that  city. 


on  the  Belfry  of  Bruges,  was  afterward  transported  to 
Ghent  by  Philip  Van  Artevalde,  and  still  adorns  the  Belfry 


t  The  inscription  on  the  alarm  bell  at  Ghent  is  "  Myrun 
mum  is  Roland  ;  ais  ik  ktep  it  tt  brant ;  en  als  ik  luy  is  tr 
victorie  in  het  tandt.'1 


THE    FATAL    MISTAKE. 


BY  THB  AUTHOR  OF  "HXNUI  QUATRX  }  OK  THB  DATS  OF  THE  LXAGCS." 


'T  was  mid-day  in  Verona — the  season,  6ummer — 
the  air,  warm,  close,  voluptuous,  between  the  double 
lines  of  stately  palaces  which  adorned  the  magnifi- 
cent old  city,  but  quickening  into  life  and  playful 
activity,  as  it  stole  over  the  gardens  and  terraces 
which  fringed  the  broad  and  rapid  Adige. 

The  streets  were  hushed  in  the  mid-day  quietude 
of  southern  climes — the  few  pedestrians  loitered  with 
noiseless  step — the  richly  chiseled  marble  palaces 
(their  projecting  balconies  shaded  with  overhanging 
drapery  unruffled  by  breeze  or  zephyr)  seemed  to 
slumber  on  the  deep  cast  shadows — the  long  bearded, 
tattered  mendicant  reposed  with  closed  eyes  against 
the  church  pillar,  or  encumbered  the  cool  steps  where 
the  sun's  rays  crept  not,  or  found  no  access. 

In  such  an  hour  what  makes  the  noble  count — the 
brave  Lorenzo  Delia  Scala— quit  his  palazzo,  seek  to 
breathe  the  hot  air  of  the  streets  ?    Trace  Verona 
through,  who  should  be  held  happier  than  Delia 
Scala?    Of  illustrious  birth,  claiming  descent  from 
rulers  of  the  city  in  the  olden  times,  with  wide  spread 
reputation,  acquired  by  the  conduct  of  armies  in 
Germanic  warfare,  he  returned  to  his  native  place, 
still  young,  though  of  years  beyond  the  opening  flush 
of  manhood,  to  live  in  the  respect  of  the  citizens,  to 
taste  the  enjoyment  of  long  neglected  wealth  amidst 
the  splendor  of  a  Veronese  palazzo,  or  the  deep 
seclusion  of  forest  girt  villas  and  pavilions.   Scarcely 
domiciled  in  his  patrimonial  mansion,  he  fell  in  love 
with  Bianca  Guidoni,  sole  daughter  of  the  count  of 
that  name.    Lorenzo  first  beheld  her  at  a  festa  di 
campagita,  at  her  father's  suburban  villa,  was  smitten 
with  her  youth  and  beauty,  whilst  the  nascent  passion 
was  enhanced  and  piqued  by  the  indifference  and 
coldness  with  which  she — the  centre  of  a  host  of 
worshipers — treated  their  lavish  attentions.     Such 
pride  and  reserve,  he  thought,  would  well  become 
the  house  of  Delia  Scala,  and  so — impetuous  in  love 
as  in  war — he  sought  the  maiden,  poured  forth  his 
passion,  and    construing   her    embarrassed   replies 
favorably,  betook  himself  to  her  father,  by  whom 
he  was  gladly  accepted  as  future  son-in-law.    Tlie 
Count  Guidoni,  anxious  not  to  compromise  the  offer 
of  so  rich  a  suitor,  or  sutler  accident  or  contingency 
to  intervene,  hurried  on  the  marriage,  as  regardless 
of  the  presumed  or  known  state  of  his  daughter's 
affections,  as  a  de>potic  father,  or  Italian  noble — 
whose  word  in  his  own  household  was  law  even  to 
death — could  by  harsh,  precipitate  conduct  evince. 
So  Bianca  was  wedded,  and  amidst  the  costly  mag- 


nificence which  distinguished  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Veronese  nobility,  installed  mistress  of  the  palazza 
Delia  Scala. 

Why,  therefore,  in  the  third  week  of  marriage, 
should  the  noble  Lorenzo  be  found  walking  lonery 
through  Verona's  streets  at  an  hour  consecrated  by 
the  Italians  to  repose,  or  the  quietude  of  domestic  in- 
tercourse? Certainly  it  bespoke  a  restless  spirit. 
The  count  was  indeed  sorely  troubled,  his  pride  hurt 
by  the  indifference  of  his  young  wife.  Though  the 
wooing  was  short,  and  certainly  on  his  part  rather 
unceremonious,  he  had  married  the  countess  for 
beauty,  iu  utter  abseuce  of  sordid  motive  or  con- 
sideration, and  believing  in  his  pride — it  must  be  con- 
fessed—rather than  in  his  judgment,  that  he  had  made 
a  favorable  impression  on  her  affections,  his  expecta- 
tions of  wedded  happiness  were  as  feasible  as  ardent. 
But  alas !  for  short  lived  hope— the  affection  was  not 
reciprocated.  Bianca  was  dutiful,  obedient,  attentive 
to  his  wishes — no  wife  could  be  more  so— yet  her 
conduct  was  ever  cold,  constrained,  devoid  of  affec- 
tion. He  missed  the  happiness  he  sought,  which  he 
perhaps  thought  his  clue  after  years  of  warlike  fatigue, 
and  often  wandered  forth  a  secret  prey  to  discontent 
and  gloomy  forebodings. 

In  this  mood,  chunce  and  desire  of  solitude  led 
him  to  the  margin  o(  the  Adige,  to  seek  amidst  the 
shade  of  the  river's  embowered  banks  the  tranquillity 
which  he  found  not  at  home.  To  avoid  recognition 
by  a  group  of  cavaliers,  lounging  after  the  fashion  of 
the  hour  in  a  pavilion,  near  to  and  overlooking  the 
circling  stream,  though  far  above  its  banks,  he  bent 
his  steps  to  a  small  path  which  intersected,  amidst 
flowering  shrubs  and  underwood,  a  narrow  space  be- 
tween the  base  of  the  edifice  and  the  edge  of  the 
water.  As  he  was  passing  beneath — his  footsteps 
unheard  on  the  soft  velvet  turf— the  echo  of  his  own 
name  from  the  pavilion  caused  the  count  to  pause. 

"For  rarest  beauty,"  continued  the  speaker,  "I 
give  the  palm  to  Ubaldini — her  face  is  Juno's  own — 
The  Signora — I  mean,  as  you  may  suppose,  the  old 
man's  wife — Signora  Cavalcanti — she  I  allow  is  peer- 
less in  form  and  figure — but  Delia  Scala  I  wrould 
crown  Queen  of  Grace  and  witching  Elegance  !" 

"Bravo,  Guiseppe!"  cried  another,  "thy  elo- 
quence is  warm  and  luscious  like  the  hour — but  Delia 
Scala  is  too  cold  and  reserved  for  my  fancy — I  wor- 
ship the  Cavalcanti — my  very  soul  is  in  bondage  to 
Signora  Cavalcanti.  O !  that  I  could  wrest  her  from 
the  old  man's  arms !" 
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"  And  what  is  the  harshness  of  thy  fate  to  mine  ?" 
uttered  a  fresh  voice,  in  deep  sepulchral  tone,  mock- 
ing the  passion  of  the  last  speaker.  "  My  very  body 
is  in  bondage  to  Signor  Cavalcanti — I  owe  old  Plutus 
eight  thousand  crowns — O !  that  I  could  wrest  my 
attested  bond  from  the  old  man's  money  chest !" 

Lorenzo  had  been  absent  many  years  from  his  na- 
tive city ;  his  acquaintance  with  youthful  cavaliers 
of  his  own  rank  was  necessarily  very  slight,  and  of 
the  prevailing  themes  of  scandal,  and  of  its  victims, 
he  was  almost  wholly  ignorant;  but  it  were  easy  to 
perceive  he  was  listening  to  a  group  of  young  cox- 
combe,  endued  with  all  the  arrogance  and  mendacity 
characteristic  of  the  class ;  and  Delia  Scala  would 
fain  have  walked  onward  with  a  sneer  on  his  mous- 
lached  lip— but  no  !  he  was  no  longer  master  of  him- 
self !  A  thorn  was  in  his  side — the  venom  of  dis- 
tempered fancy  already  at  work — and  he  heaved  a 
sigh  of  self  reproach,  as  he  felt  himself  riveted  to 
the  spot. 

'*  It  would  be  well  for  the  peace  of  our  poor  Vis- 
conti,"  exclaimed  one,  in  sentimental  tone,  "  if  he 
could  transfer  his  passion  to  this  universal  idol,  Ca- 
valcanti— but  he  has  been  frantic  since  his  return 
from  Spain  to  find  his  Bianca  wife  of  the  proud 
count." 

"  What  does  the  lover  deserve  who  seeks  the 
Spanish  shore  when  he  should  be  watching  nearer 
home?"  asked  Giuseppe. 

The  reply  of  Visconti's  friend  was  to  the  purpose, 
that  he  believed  himself  safe  in  that  quarter,  so  long 
as  Francesca,  the  artful  intriguing  Franceses,  attend- 
ant and  waiting-woman  of  Bianca,  remained  faithful 
to  his  interests.  She  had  sufficient  art  to  scare  away 
a  fresh  lover,  and  was  in  the  pay  of  Visconti. 

As  the  young  cavalier  proved  himsejf  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  friend's  affairs,  and  seemed  much 
disposed  to  babble  thereon,  he  was  not  suffered  to  re- 
main silent,  but  plied  with  fresh  questions,  till  the 
whole  detail  of  the  lovers'  history  was  laid  bare  to 
the  chagrined  and  enraged  listener  beneath.  It  ap- 
peared Guidon  i  was  not  altogether  ignorant  of  his 
daughter's  attachment,  but  as  he  had  never  counte- 
nanced the  Signor  Alberto  Visconti,  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  make  his  love  for  Bianca  an  obstacle  to  the 
suit  of  the  rich  and  illustrious  Delia  Scala.  The 
repugnance  of  the  daughter,  and  the  finesse  and  strata- 
gem of  the  waiting-maid,  were  of  no  avail  against  a 
despotic  father,  more  especially  in  the  absence  of 
the  lover,  who  might  have  conjured  a  more  desperate 
resistance  to  parental  authority. 

"I  know  Visconti  well,"  exclaimed  his  friend, 
"and  he  would  never  have  suffered  the  shame  of 
that  marriage  if  he  had  been  in  Verona." 

"Indeed!"  muttered  Lorenzo  between  his  teeth. 
His  hand  grasped  the  hilt  of  his  poniard,  but  he 
quickly  recovered  presence  of  mind,  and  was  again 
an  attentive  listener. 

''It  matters  little,"  observed  one  of  the  party  sar- 
castically, "  what  he  would  have  done  if  he  had  been 
here — the  all-important  question  is,  what  will  he  do 
now?  Can  you  answer  that,  Signor  Jeronimo  Fa- 
hrizio?" 
4      ^ 


"  Can  you  tell  when  the  fox  was  ever  caught  sleep- 
ing?" replied  Fabrizio  contemptuously.  "Visconti 
has  too  much  prudence,  caution  and  reserve  to  suffer 
his  plans  to  travel  to  your  ears !" 

"  If  he  show  as  much  prudence  in  future  move- 
ments as  he  exhibits  caution  in  choice  of  a  confidant," 
remarked  the  other,  "  he  will  speed  as  well  as  those 
ought  to  do,  who  deposit  secrets  with  the  discreet 
Signor  Fabrizio ! — but  see !  the  pinnace  heaves  in 
sight — who  will  follow  me  ?" 

"  Stay,  you  have  forgotten,  signer,"  exclaimed  his 
antagonist,  in  anger,  "  take  that  with  you." 

Lorenzo,  from  his  place  of  concealment,  heard  a 
slight,  hurtling  noise,  as  though  a  missive  had  been 
flung  by  Fabrizio  at  the  offender.  It  was  followed  byt 
the  reiterated  cries  of  the  party  that  they  would  have 
■no  quarreling  on  that  day,  but  all  should  embark  in 
the  pinnace.  The  count  took  occasion  of  the  confu- 
sion, and  stole  away  unperceived. 

"  His  Bianca !"  muttered  Delia  Scala,  as  he  walked 
gloomily  onward.  "  VueontVs  Bianca!  Have  a  care, 
Alberto  Visconti !  thy  ancestors  and  mine  fought  for 
the  mastery  of  Verona — wilt  thou  revive  the  old 
feud?" 

But  anger  gave  way  to  grief  as  he  contemplated 
the  abyss  in  which  his  happiness  was  wrecked.  The 
coldness  and  constraint  of  Bianca  were  now  fearfully, 
harrowingly,  accounted  for.  Why  was  he  kept  igno- 
rant of  what  was  already  common  talk?  Had  the 
house  of  Delia  Scala  no  friend  or  kinsman  to  warn 
its  chief?  Was  he  then  dupe  of  the  avaricious 
Guidon i  ?  But  if  he  were  dupe  of  the  old  man,  shall 
he  continue  blind  to  the  threatened  practices  of  Vis- 
conti ?  let  him  look  to  it,  and  dread  the  vengeance  of 
Delia  Scala! 

The  count's  thoughts  lent  accelerated  speed  to  his 
movements — he  retraced  his  way  to  the  city,  en- 
deavoring to  conceal,  by  open  brow,  the  agony  at 
heart.  The*  streets  of  Verona  were  now  alive  with 
the  busy  steps  of  citizens — the  stately  signor  or 
magnifico  walked  heedless  of  the  continually  recur- 
ring mendicant's  prayer  from  porch  or  pillar,  per 
amor  di  Dio,  while  the  signora,  whether  masked, 
veiled,  or  disclosing  her  features,  accompanied  by 
ancient  attendant  or  youthful  waiting-maid,  trifled 
by  with  busier  step,  yet  found  leisure  to  listen  to  and 
requite  the  vagrant's  appeal — perchance  through  pure 
charity — perchance  out  of  propitiation,  with  view  of 
invoking  indulgence  toward  sinful  nature — or,  may 
be,  deed  of  atonement  for  past  pecadillo.  Approach- 
ing the  church  San  Zeno,  Lorenzo  saw,  among  others, 
ascending  the  steps,  a  lady  so  much  resembling  the 
Countess  Bianca,  in  figure  and  deportment,  that  he 
felt  certain  of  the  identity.  He  smiled  with  contempt. 
For  whom  prays  she?  if  for  herself,  'tis  well — she 
needs  it — for  her  father,  for  me  ?  no !  no !  the  one  she 
deems  a  cold,  tyrannical  old  man,  the  other  an  obsta- 
cle to  her  passion.  For  Visconti,  dare  she  proffer 
prayers  ?    Hah !  let  both  beware ! 

He  entered  the  church,  alike  impelled  by  jealousy, 
lest  her  visit  to  the  sanctuary  were  the  fulfillment  of 
an  assignation,  and  prompted  by  savage  curiosity  to 
pry  unseen  on  devotions  which,  to  him,  wore  the 
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semblance  of  profanity  and  mockery.  In  the  spacious 
interior,  there  was  scarcely  a  chapel  or  shrine  with- 
out one  or  more  votaries,  deeply  absorbed  in  silent 
prayer,  all  unheedful  of  the  many  visiters,  whose  only 
aim  was  to  escape  the  wearisomeness  of  idleness, 
or  enjoy  the  cooler  air  and  pavement  of  the  holy  pre- 
cincts. Lorenzo  at  length  beheld  the  lady  he  sought, 
kneeling  at  the  entrance  to  a  small  chapel,  decorated 
with  a  large  painting  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  repre- 
sented in  act  of  bestowing  alms  to  the  aged  and  des- 
titute. He  approached  stealthily,  and  stopping  at  only 
a  short  distance  from  the  suppliant,  stood  gazing  at 
her  with  strong  yet  suppressed  emotion.  Her  veil 
was  uplifted— the  face  presently  averted  momently 
from  the  shrine — he  drew  back  to  avoid  being  seen, 
but  the  clatter  on  the  pavement  caused  her  to  look  in 
that  direction — it  was  not  Bianca!  To  escape  the 
imputation  of  being  a  spy  on  the  lady's  actions,  he 
feigned  to  have  been  deeply  engrossed  with  the  pic- 
torial embellishment  of  the  shrine,  but  the  fair  dame 
once  disturbed,  renewed  not  her  devotions — perhaps 
frightened  by  the  presence  of  the  cavalier.  She 
crossed  herself  devoutly  and  hastily  withdrew. 

What  tempts  Lorenzo  to  linger  before  that  picture? 
He  looked  long,  earnestly,  sadly,  even  till  a  tear 
came  to  the  eye !  True,  it  is  the  Holy  Virgin  assuag- 
ing the  sorrows  of  crowding  petitioners,  whilst  others, 
recipients  of  relief,  are  hastening  joyfully  away.  The 
Catholic  hierarchy,  with  subtlest  policy,  ever  em- 
ployed the  ideal  breathing  pencil  of  genius  to  array 
the  Virgin  with  tenderness  and  grace  more  than 
human,  so  that  the  portraiture  wore  a  divine,  beatific 
aspect.  Was  it  this  character  moved  Lorenzo?  Not 
wholly — but  the  secret  charm  was  in  the  strong  re- 
semblance borne  to  the  Countess  Bianca — 'twas  her 
features,  beatified,  purged  from  trace  of  earthly  pas- 
sion. The  masters  of  the  art  were  accustomed  to 
paint  from  nature,  even  for  ideal  subjects ;  perhaps 
an  ancestress  of  Bianca  was  chosen  "  to  sit"  for  the 
representation  on  which  Delia  Scala  now  gazed.  He 
looked,  the  eyes  of  Bianca  beamed  mildly,  innocently 
upon  him,  suffused  with  that  divine,  tender  light, 
snatched  only  by  genius  in  moments  of  inspiration. 
The  heart  of  the  Italian  was  softened— jealousy  buried 
in  saddened  admiration.  Should  he  not,  he  at  length 
asked  himself,  yet  endeavor  to  win  Bianca  to  the 
bosom  of  her  lord  ?  'T  was  not  her  crime  she  loved 
another  ere  she  beheld  him — she  was  yet  innocent  in 
act,  if  not  in  intention — might  yet  be  recovered  to  a 
sense  of  duty  first,  and  then  affection !  One  jarring 
discord  alone  broke  the  harmony  of  his  thoughts ;  it 
was  as  the  images  of  Visconti  and  the  pert,  intrigu- 
ing favorite  of  Bianca  stole  upon  the  mental  vision. 
His  fingers  crept  toward  his  breast,  the  lips  writhed, 
but  anger  lasted  only  a  moment — he  bent  reverently 
and  lowly  before  the  shrine,  and  left  the  arching 
domes  of  old  San  Zeno. 

Evening  approached,  and  the  count  was  ascending 
the  staircase  which  conducted  to  the  principal  floor 
in  the  Palazzo  Delia  Scala,  with  intention  of  visiting 
the  countess,  when  Francesca  suddenly  presented 
herself  in  the  act  of  passing  down.  The  count  had 
taken  a  secret  dislike  to  Francesca,  even  before  he 


heard  her  character  so  freely  commented  on  in  the 
pavilion;  her  features  were  handsome,  her  form 
light,  elegant,  attractive,  but  an  expression  of  deep 
cunning  and  espieglerit,  from  which  the  face  was 
never  wholly  free,  counterbalanced  the  effect  of  high 
personal  charms — at  least  in  the  eyes  of  a  husband 
whose  wife  had  chosen  such  an  attendant.  Francesca 
started  on  seeing  the  magnifico— she  murmured  a  few 
words  expressive  of  intention  to  acquaint  the  countess 
of  monsignor's  approach,  and  was  about  to  retreat 
up  the  staircase  for  that  purpose,  when  Delia  Scala 
seized  her  by  the  wrist. 

"  Nay,"  he  exclaimed,  looking  intently  at  the  girl, 
M I  will  be  my  own  herald — you  may  retire." 

Francesca  uttered  a  slight  scream,  accompanied  by 
a  contortion  of  features  expressive  of  physical  pain, 
which  first  made  the  count  aware  that  he  had  uncon- 
sciously grasped  her  wrist  with  extreme  violence ; 
't  was,  indeed,  a  grip  worthy  to  embrace  throat  of 
Turk  or  Tartar  in  mortal  conflict,  but  far  beyond  the 
endurance  of  slim,  Christian  maiden.  He  smiled  at 
this  proof  of  emotion,  and  told  Francesca  in  kindly 
strain,  that  she  should  have  a  bracelet  of  gold  to  hide 
the  bruise.  The  waiting-woman's  evident  eagerness 
to  prepare  her  mistress  for  the  visit,  reawoke  Loren- 
zo's jealousy,  but  pride  and  love  strove  with  the  bitter 
passion,  mastered  it — and  so  Delia  Scala  determined 
not  to  intrude  his  suspicions  on  the  countess'  privacy, 
but  retired  to  his  own  chamber,  and  sent  an  attendant 
to  notify  his  purposed  visit. 

Bianca  rose  to  meet  her  lord,  but  she  could  not  sus- 
tain his  ardent  glance ;  her  eyes  fell,  her  step  faltered, 
and  she  could  scarcely  find  speech  to  welcome  him. 
He  led  her  to  the  window  which  overlooked  the  gar- 
den of  the  palazzo.  The  perfumed  air,  rich  with 
fragrant  breat£  of  flowers,  wandered  over  the  saloon ; 
the  red  light  of  the  departing  orb  of  day  threw  its 
golden  shafts  across  the  cool  verdure  of  the  lawn, 
flickered  over  the  scroll  work  of  the  chamber  wall, 
lit  up  and  surrounded  the  face  of  Bianca  with  a  halo 
which  concealed  its  deadly  paleness  and  dismay. 
The  count  gazed  with  admiration ;  illumined  by  the 
rich  glow,  the  features  beamed  angelic,  like  the  Ma- 
donna of  the  shrine. 

"  Bianca,"  he  exclaimed,  "  when  the  guests  umask 
to-morrow  at  midnight  at  the  Palazzo  Cavalcanti,  let 
these  pearls  reflect  the  softened  lustre  of  a  brow — 
Verona's  boast  and  Delia  Scala's  pride !" 

"  How  large  and  lustrous !"  said  Bianca,  bending 
over  the  gift,  the  rather  that  her  eyes  might  not  en- 
counter the  glance  of  Lorenzo,  "  such  as  these,  nay, 
not  so  large,  came  lately  from  Aleppo— brought  there 
by  the  Indian  Caravan— and  were  sent  to  Venice. 
Not  finding  a  buyer  there,  the  goldsmith  came  to  Ve- 
rona with  his  rich  freight,  and  every  day — as  the 
countess  tells  me — Count  Ubaldini  feasts  his  eyes 
upon  them,  tells  his  wife  at  evening  what  a  rich 
second  dower  he  will  bring  home  on  the  morrow; 
but  when  morning  comes  he  shakes  his  head,  talks 
of  the  mortgage  on  his  forest-lands,  and  bids  her  wait 
another  day !" 

"I  know  it  well,  Bianca,"  rejoined  Lorenzo, 
"  these  are  the  pearls  which  Ubaldini  dallied  with— 
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and  now  his  countess  loses.  I  bought  them  this  after- 
noon, after  a  prayer  for  the  welfare  of  our  house,  put 
up  in  old  San  Zeno." 

"  I  cannot  go  to  Gavalcanli's  house — O !  no !  I  am 
sure  not,"  cried  Bianca,  hysterically ;  "  O !  pray  ex- 
cose  me !"    And  she  burst  into  tears. 

Lorenzo,  at  first  deeply  angered  by  the  sudden  in- 
timation of  staying  away  from  Gavalcanti's  fata, 
was  softened  by  her  tears,  and  leading  the  countess 
away  from  the  window,  grew  alarmed  at  her  con- 
tinued hysterical  sobbing.  With  vain  fondness  he 
believed  her  heart  was  touched,  that  it  struggled 
against  its  affection  for  Visconti — that  she  was  moved 
by  the  solicitude  shown  by  him  to  whom  alone  affec- 
tion was  due.  He  endeavored  to  soothe  her  by  paint- 
ing the  future  in  the  brightest  colors,  displaying 
sources  of  happiness  yet  at  command4 — but  his  elo- 
quence proved  in  vain — its  reiteration  seemed  to  add 
to  her  misery.  She  at  length  pleaded  illness,  prayed 
to  be  left  alone— that  repose  would  bring  back  her 
wonted  spirits,  which  had — she  knew  not  how — fallen 
into  a  melancholy  train.  If  Delia  Scala  would  but 
leave  her  till  the  morning,  she  said — sinking  on  her 
knee— she  would  meet  him  with  happier  face,  and 
thank  him  for  all  he  had  done  to  make  her  happy. 

"  The  Countess  Delia  Scala,"  exclaimed  Lorenzo, 
in  a  tone  grave  though  not  unkind,  "  is  not  a  child 
asking  a  blessing  of  a  parent.  Let  her  remember  her 
own  dignity — the  most  illustrious  in  Verona — to  her 
all  hearts  vow  honorable  fealty  and  courtesy.  'Tis 
hers  to  command,  not  to  entreat!  Signora,"  he 
added,  with  an  attempt  at  a  smile,  "  I  obey  your  re- 
quest, and  take  my  leave,  yet  fail  not  to  send  for 
Agostino." 

He  led  her  to  a  seat,  and  again  pressing  her  to 
command  the  attendance  of  the  house  physician, 
Signer  Agostino,  quitted  the  saloon  with  the  defer- 
ence of  a  gallant  lover. 

Bianca  reposed  on  a  rich  couch,  her  beauty  disor- 
dered with  weeping.  'Twas  night — and  the  saloon 
was  illumined  by  the  many-branching  lustre.  Fran- 
ceses stood  beside  her  mistress. 

"  This  is  no  more  than  I  expected,  signora,  from 
his  visit,"  said  the  favorite,  "  a  demon's  fire  glowed 
in  his  eyes  when  I  met  him,  which  made  me  tremble 
for  you,  signora — the  incarnate  brute !" 

"  Whom  mean  you,  Francesca  ?"  cried  the  countess 
starting  up. 

"  Whom  should  I  mean,  signora,  but  the  count?" 
replied  the  girl. 

"  You  do  him  wrong— Alberto  does  him  wrong — 
you  are  both  bent  on  my  ruin,"  cried  Bianca,  with 
eyes  flashing  indignation;  "have  I  not  told  you  all 
he  said — how  tenderly  he  spoke!  those  princely 
pearls  he  gave  ?  Alas !  ungrateful  wretch  that  cruel 
fate  has  made  me !" 

"  Yes,"  uttered  Francesca  with  a  sneer,  "  and  I 
can  boast  his  gifts— a  gold  bracelet — and  for  what? 
look  at  this  arm,  signora— this  is  the  work  of  the 
tender  Count  Delia  Scala !  There  may  not  be  more 
generosity  in  the  gift  to  the  mistress.  But  let  us  for- 
get the  proud  tyrant.  I  have  news,  good  news,  in 
store ;  Alberto  prays  to  see  you  this  evening  in  the 


garden,  at  the  same  hour  as  he  saw  the  signora  last 
night." 

"Did  I  not  solemnly  declare,  Francesca,"  cried 
Bianca,  grasping  her  maid's  arm  with  frenzied  agi- 
tation, "  did  I  not  vow,  that  last  night  should  be  the 
first  and  last  interview  I  granted  Alberto — till — till — " 

"  Till  the  signor  was  prepared  to  carry  us  both  off 
to  some  happier  land,"  cried  the  attendant ;  "  I  know 
it  well!  but  the  signora  gripes  as  tightly  as  mon- 
signor." 

Bianca  flung  off  the  woman  contemptuously. 

"  I  meet  rare  treatment  at  all  hands !"  remarked 
Francesca  in  petulant  tone ;  "  I  had  well  nigh  forgot- 
ten the  signor's  letter." 

44  Where — where  is  it  ?"  cried  Bianca  with  eager- 
ness. 

The  countess  snatched  her  lover's  epistle,  and,  re- 
tiring to  a  distance,  read  it  o'er  and  o'er  till  her  eyes 
melted  into  tears.  Francesca  watched  with  secret 
joy  the  effect  of  Visconti's  soft  pleading.  Bianca's 
heart  again  renewed  the  fetters  which  bound  her  to 
her  first  love. 

44  Yet  I  cannot — dare  not— see  him  to-night !"  ex- 
claimed she,  unconsciously  giving  utterance  to 
thought. 

44 1  dread  telling  poor  Alberto  this,"  said  Francesca, 
who  overheard  the  soliloquy ;  44  not  see  him !  How 
often  has  he  lamented  to  me  his  bitter  fate,  deprived 
of  the  delight  when  you  stole  to  see  him,  after  the 
old  Count  Guidoni  had  gone  to  rest — and  those  moon- 
light walks  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  in  the  Tyrol ! 
Poor  signor !  he  is  not  the  same  gentleman  he  used 
to  be  before  his  fatal  journey.  Did  not  the  signora 
mark  the  change?" 

In  this  strain  continued  the  artful  Francesca,  when 
she  found  Bianca  was  touched,  bringing  to  fond 
memory  all  happy,  blissful  records,  when  love  was 
innocent,  or  guilty  of  no  higher  crime  than  refraining 
to  seek  a  harsh  father's  approving  glance.  Bianca's 
heart  was  torn  in  twain — Lorenzo's  generosity,  still 
more,  his  lofty  disinterestedness,  won  upon  her  grati- 
tude, if  not  her  love — but  alas !  she  had,  as  she  con- 
fessed, yielded  the  previous  evening  to  an  interview 
with  Visconti.  It  took  place  in  a  balcony  which 
overlooked  the  garden,  whither  the  daring  lover  ven- 
tured, spite  of  the  imminent  danger.  Reluctantly  she 
consented ;  assent  was  only  won  by  Francesca  de- 
claring Alberto's  intention,  in  the  event  of  refusal,  to 
force  his  way  through  the  palazzo  and  die  at  her 
feet.  But  this  fatal  meeting  served  to  rivet  the  links 
of  a  passion  now  criminal.  Alberto,  warned  of  her 
irresolution  and  wavering,  was  not  slow  to  detail  his 
scheme  of  flying  with  her  and  Francesca  to  Spain, 
where  were  situate  his  lately  acquired  estates,  and  to 
gain  possession  of  which  had  caused  the  disastrous 
journey.  Once  beyond  reach  of  Delia  Scala,  or  the 
Veronese  and  Venetian  authorities,  leisure  would  be 
afforded  to  set  at  work  his  interest  with  the  Spanish 
court  to  procure  a  dispensation  from  Rome,  annulling 
her  marriage  with  Lorenzo,  on  the  plea  of  being 
forced  to  the  union  by  a  despotic  father,  when  she 
was,  as  it  might  be  well  averred,  secretly  betrothed 
to  the  absent  Visconti.    Francesca,  in  such  a  suit, 
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would  prove  an  invaluable  witness,  her  zeal  readily 
supply  what  was  wanting  in  her  testimony.  The 
time  selected  by  Alberto  was  nightfall,  when  all  Ve- 
rona would  be  in  commotion  with  the  bustle  of  guests 
approaching  the  magnificent,  masked  festa.  The 
countess  and  her  attendant  might  easily  pass  through 
the  streets,  masked,  without  especial  observation, 
and  repair  to  the  spot  where  V isconti  would  be  found 
waiting  with  horses  >and  servants.  A  sloop,  well 
manned,  was  in  readiness  at  a  small  port,  and  would 
be  under  weigh  so  soon  as  they  were  on  board — long 
ere  pursuit  was  available.  The  countess,  as  Alberto 
suggested,  might  accompany  Delia  Scala  to  the 
palazzo,  mix  awhile  with  the  guests,  then  retire  to 
where  the  faithful  Franceses  stood  prepared  to  escort 
her  mistress.  Nay,  if  the  signora  thought  Lorenzo 
would  grow  jealous  if  he  missed  his  wife's  mask  at 
an  early  hour,  it  might  be  remedied  by  hiring  one,  in 
the  same  costume,  and  bearing  resemblance  to  the 
figure  and  style  of  the  countess,  to  wear  the  disguised 
honors  of  the  house  of  Delia  Scala.  Several,  he 
knew,  would  play  the  part  to  admiration,  and  take  a 
pleasure  in  it,  without  knowing  more  than  need  safely 
be  told. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  the  proposed  elopement, 
consented  to  by  Bianca,  amidst  tears,  weeping,  faint- 
ing. Attend  the  festa !  accompany  Lorenzo,  to  quit 
him  with  such  bitter  mockery,  she  could  not !  He 
was,  indeed,  worthy  of  a  love  which  she  could  not 
requite— but  his  affection  she  dare  not  so  coldly  insult. 
Then  must  she  plead  illness!  Poor  Bianca!  with 
lover,  dearly  loved,  at  thy  feet,  threatening  to  slay 
himself  if  thou  didst  not  link  thyself  with  his  fortunes ! 
and  the  artful  serpent  of  thy  own  sex,  with  skillful 
pleading,  making  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason, 
what  snares  beset  thee ! 

It  was  the  day  subsequent  to  this  interview  that 
witnessed  the  meeting  we  have  narrated,  between 
Bianca  and  her  lord.  Noble  Lorenzo !  wert  thou  not 
a  day  too  late?  What  might  not  have  been  hoped  if 
thou  hadst  displayed  thy  generous  feelings  but  one 
day  earlier  ? 

The  distracted  Bianca  was  but  too  glad  when  Delia 
Scala  quitted  her  presence — she  was  humbled,  even 
to  the  dust,  by  consciousness  of  her  criminal  hypo- 
crisy—-penetrated  with  a  keen  sense  of  the  wrong 
and  misery  she  was  about  to  inflict  on  one  who,  at 
her  hands,  deserved  a  happier  fate. 

It  was  Visconti's  letter  which,  while  a  prey  to  re- 
morse after  Lorenzo  quitted  her,  rekindled  the  shat- 
tered soul,  reawoke  the  lamp  of  life  and  affection. 
That  handwriting!  the  sight  of  which,  in  days  gone 
by »  gave  such  intense  delight,  now  renewed  old  and 
irresistible  associations.  He  should  linger,  he  said, 
through  the  evening,  hovering  near  the  palazzo  with 
the  hope  that  she  would  grant  even  but  a  moment's 
interview,  but  if  cruel  prudence  forbade,  then  let  her 
remember,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  morrow,  so 
soon  as  Delia  Scala  had  departed — and  sharp  watch 
should  be  kept  on  the  count's  exit — he  would  repair 
to  the  littltf  balcony,  close  to  the  door  leading  to  the 
domestic  offices,  and  ring  the  bell,  a  signal  for  Fran- 
cesca  to  appear  above.    On  receiving  assurance  that 


no  obstacle  interposed  delay,  his  intention  was  to  re- 
tire immediately  to  the  shrine  of  Santa  Crooe— a 
wayfarer's  ruined  chapel  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
city— where  horses  and  two  faithful  domestics  would 
be  in  waiting.  It  might  excite  suspicion,  he  said,  if 
he  joined  the  countess  immediately  she  quitted  the 
palazzo.  But  should  any  obstacle  occur— as  Delia 
Scala  through  sickness  or  jealous  feeling  staying  at 
home,  or  remaining  on  the  watch — then  let  not  Fran- 
cesca  await  his  appearance  beneath  the  balcony,  but 
forewarn  him  by  signal  at  the  post  whence  he  in- 
tended to  watch  the  count's  departure.  Impressing 
these  precautionary  measures  on  Bianca,  the  epistle 
relapsed  into  the  lover's  strain. 

Francesca,  beholding  her  mistress  resolute  not  to 
see  V isconti  that  night,  and  foreseeing  the  danger  of 
too  much  pressing,  which  might  occasion  a  relapse 
favorable  to  Lorenzo's  happiness,  she  immediately 
undertook  to  pacify  Alberto  with  the  assurance  that 
all  matters  should  be  ordered  as  advised.  Night 
closed  upon  the  palazzo  Delia  Scala,  but  peace  and 
calm  repose  were  banished  its  walls ! 

Lorenzo,  on  leaving  his  countess,  quitted  her  with 
mind  ill  at  ease.  He  was  vexed  that  he  had  not  suc- 
ceeded better  with  Bianca — there  was  a  mystery  in 
her  conduct  which  he  could  not  unravel.  'Twas 
plain  his  munificence,  joined  to  solicitude  which  she 
could  not  mistake,  had  moved  her — had  caused  dis- 
tress of  mind,  to  cover  which  she  pleaded  sickness. 
But  yet— yet — there  was  no  effort  made  to  soothe 
him — to  carry  hope  to  his  heart!  How  delighted 
would  he  have  been  with  the  bare  intimation  that 
she  must  strive  to  regain  health  to  accompany  him 
the  morrow  night!  But  no — on  bended  knee,  she 
pleads  fatigue,  and  craves  till  to-morrow — to  join  in 
his  pursuits — share  his  happiness  ?  alas !  no— coldly 
to  thank  her  lord  for  all  he  had  done  to  make  her 
happy! 

Restless  with  these  sad  reflections,  he  sought  not 
chamber  or  study,  but  strayed  out  in  the  cool  air  of 
evening.  Occasional  solitude  had  become  habitual. 
Whilst  general  of  a  numerous  and  well  disciplined 
army,  many  a  time  had  he  strolled  at  night,  alone, 
through  the  camp,  reviewing  past  enterprises,  ma- 
turing the  steps  of  future  achievements.  Now  in 
Verona's  streets  was  brought  to  mind  how  oft  in  the 
hush  of  the  tented  field  had  he  thought  of  home,  of 
the  happiness  that  might  be  enjoyed  there ! 

But  who  is  that  damsel  tripping  by  so  furtively  ? 
The  air  and  step  are  familiar  to  the  count.  It  is  Fran- 
cesca! Whither  strays  she?  Her  appearance  in 
the  street,  at  that  hour,  when  evening  is  fading  into 
night,  bodes  no  good.  He  watches  closely — follows 
her  steps,  hidden  by  the  shade  of  lofty  walls — she  is 
accosted  by  a  cavalier — they  confer  awhile — he  hands 
a  letter,  which  she  places  away  carefully,  and  then 
returns  in  the  direction  of  the  palazzo.  The  cavalier 
departs  in  an  opposite  direction.  Lorenzo  hangs  on 
his  footsteps — traoks  from  street  to  street — till  the 
stranger  halts  at  the  portal  of  the  dwelling  in  which 
Signor  V isconti  has  resided  since  his  return  from 
Spain. 

"  Thy  hour,  V isconti,  has  not  yet  come,"  muttered 
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Lorenzo,  as  he  turned  on  his  heel,  "  but  it  approaches 
on  quickened  wing !" 

The  dark  cloud  again  lowered  over  the  domestic 
fortunes  of  Lorenzo.  He  could  not,  would  not  be- 
lieve Bianca  in  correspondence  with  the  enemy  to 
his  peace,  but  he  could  not  avoid  the  conviction,  that 
as  Visconti  and  Franceses  were  in  league,  the  billet 
given  to  the  latter  was  intended  for  the  eye  of  the 
countess.  Another  pang !  what  if  there  were  indeed 
a  connection  between  this  secret  correspondence  and 
the  expressed  intention  of  Bianca  to  absent  herself 
from  the  masked  revel?  A  planned  assignation 
whilst  he  was  in  the  halls  of  Cavalcanti?  He  could 
not  pursue  the  train  of  thought — 't  was  too  harrowing, 
suicidal  of  happiness. 

The  count  was  visited  next  morning  by  the  family 
physician,  to  report  the  state  of  Bianca's  health. 
The  disorder,  he  said,  was  neither  imminent  nor  dan- 
gerous— a  lowness  of  spirits  and  melancholy,  in  fact, 
hysteria.  To  Lorenzo's  question,  whether  she  could 
bear  the  fatigue  of  a  visit,  the  physician  thought  it 
advisable— though  his  opinion  was  formed  from  a 
wish  hinted  by  the  countess,  rather  than  from  the 
nature  of  the  malady— that  monsignor  should  defer 
seeing  the  patient.  But  she  had  one  request  to  make 
—one  favor  to  ask  the  count. 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  the  pleased  magnifico,  "it  is 
granted  ere  asked." 

It  was  to  the  effect,  as  the  learned  doctor  said,  that 
the  count  would  not  defer  his  promised  pleasure  of 
partaking  the  festivities  through  her  indisposition- 
it  would  add  to  her  illness  and  distress  if  she  knew 
he  staid  away.  The  count  let  fall  a  beadroll  of  gold, 
which  he  had  been  passing  through  his  fingers. 

"  Is  monsignor  sick?"  exclaimed  the  physician,  re- 
marking the  paleness  and  agitation  of  his  patron. 

"No!"  replied  Lorenzo  impatiently;  "tell  me— 
did  the  countess  herself  say  what  you  have  just  re- 
counted ?" 

The  Esculapian  replied  that  he  had  already  quit- 
ted the  signora's  chamber,  ere  the  request  was  en- 
trusted to  his  delivery  by  the  waiting-woman,  Fran- 
ceses. 

"  The  accursed  fiend !"  exclaimed  the  count  em- 
phatically. The  physician  betrayed  a  discreet  sur- 
prise, but  Lorenzo  bade  him  be  silent  as  death  as  to 
what  had  escaped  his  lips.  He  was  then  commis- 
sioned to  return  to  the  sick  chamber,  and  make  happy 
the  invalid  with  the  assurance  that  Delia  Scala  should 
be  found  among  the  maskers  that  night,  and  would 
as  carefully  absent  himself  from  the  side  of  his  wife's 
sick  couch. 

"  Monsignor  ?"  exclaimed  the  medical  retainer  in 
tone  expostulatory. 

"  Nay — then  soften  it  as  you  will,  Signer  Agostino," 
rejoined  Lorenzo  with  a  curl  of  the  lip. 

Evening  approached,  and  the  count  stood  alone  in 
his  dressing-room,  contemplating  in  silence  a  mag- 
nificent suit  of  apparel,  the  costume  of  a  mixed  mo- 
nastic and  warlike  order  of  German  knighthood,  of 
which  he  was  a  leading  dignitary.  This  was  the 
array  chosen  to  adorn  a  form  worthy  to  sit  beside  the 
peerless  Bianca,  on  an  occasion  in  which  he  felt 
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touched  by  vanity  to  display  to  his  countrymen  how 
improved  was  the  half  forgotten  youth  who,  in  years 
long  past,  had  forsaken  the  vales  of  sunny  Italy,  and 
a  dolce  far  idente  existence  for  the  turbulence  of  grim 
war — how  worthy  to  match  with  the  loveliest  mate 
Verona  boasted ! 

The  rich  robes  were  presently  flung  aside  with  a 
bitter  smile.  He  selected  a  far  humbler  suit,  a  close 
habit  of  dark  velvet,  sprinkled  by  the  embroiderer's 
hand  with  leaves  of  gold,  which,  with  cloak,  domino- 
mask  and  cap,  without  plume  or  decoration,  com- 
pleted an  equipment  that  rather  betokened  intention 
of  intrigue  or  adventure  than  desire  of  reveling  in 
the  merriment  and  grandeur  of  the  scene. 

"  Now  the  fox  against  the  fox — if  it  must  be  so !" 
exclaimed  the  count  sorrowfully.  Over  the  dark 
cloak  he  threw  a  military  mantle  of  bright  scarlet, 
and  surmounted  the  close  velvet  cap-in-ordinary  with 
a  plumed  hat. 

Though  loath  to  indulge  in  suspicion,  yet  once  sus- 
pecting, Lorenzo  exhibited  a  wary  subtle  spirit, 
which  had  oft  outwitted  the  warlike  foe,  and  now 
rendered  him  a  dangerous  adversary  to  Visconti.  He 
made  no  confidant,  employed  no  spy,  lest  the  honor 
of  Bianca  should  be  compromised;  but,  acting  on  the 
impression  that  his  departure  would  be  watched, 
kept  a  wary  eye,  searching  everywhere  through  the 
gloom  in  his  progress  to  the  mansion  of  the  Signer 
Cavalcanti.  Foiled  in  the  first  survey,  he  entered  the 
wide  spread  doors,  but  turned  aside  from  the  halls  of 
revel,  and  doffing  mantle,  mask  and  plumed  hat, 
found  exit  by  the  garden  gate,  and  was  again  in  Ve- 
rona's streets,  the  dark  cloak  shading  the  face,  hiding 
the  well-known  figure  of  the  count.  He  approached 
stealthily  his  own  domicile,  sometimes  forced  to  turn 
aside  to  avoid  being  recognized  in  the  glare  of  torch 
and  flambeau  lighting  beauty  to  the  scene  of  gaiety. 

The  night  was  gloomy  but  quiet— the  Palazzo  Delia 
Scala  in  view.  Should  he — yes — the  thought  must 
have  utterance  though  it  choke  him — should  he  find 
Visconti  within  ?  A  shade  moved  along  the  wall — 
it  pauses— turns  the  western  angle,  stops  beneath  a 
balcony,  projecting  from  a  window,  which  Delia 
Scala  remembered  gave  light  to  a  corridor  leading  to 
Bianca's  suite  of  chambers.  Will  the  intruder  dare 
scale  the  palazzo?  The  count  approaches  warily, 
his  hand  on  his  poniard.  Is  it  Visconti?  No,  for 
the  stranger  pulls  the  chain  affixed  to  the  bell — it  is  a 
love  affair  with  some  menial  of  the  household.  Ah ! 
no — it  is  the  enemy  to  his  honor!  Lorenzo  has 
caught  a  glimpse  of  his  face.  "Bianca — hasten — 
our  moments  are  precious !"  murmured  Alberto,  un- 
conscious of  his  chiding  soliloquy  being  overheard. 

"  Ah !  that  name  profaned  by  thee !"  exclaimed  the 
count,  seizing  his  rival  by  the  throat. 

"  Delia  Scala !"  cried  Alberto,  in  utter  alarm  and 
confusion,  feeling  for  his  weapon. 

"  Visconti !"  rejoined  Lorenzo.  The  sharp  dagger's 
stroke  was  sole  echo  to  the  exclamation. 

" The  traitor's  path— the  traitor's  law!"  muttered 
the  count,  as  he  flung  the  inanimate,  bleeding  corpse 
out  of  view  from  the  balcony  window. 
The  frame  of  Lorenzo  shook  with  the  strong  indig- 
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nation  of  his  soul — should  he  rush  in  and  wreak 
vengeance  on — whom  ?  Francesca — Bianca  ?  Were 
they  both  guilty?  Had  he  proof  of  Bianca's  guilt? 
The  window  opened  above,  and  the  count  stepped 
moodily  beneath  the  balcony,  with  scarcely  mastery 
over  his  feelings  to  practice  the  dissimulation. 
"Signor — are  you  below?"  was  whispered  by  the 
well-known  voice  of  Francesca.  Delia  Scala  ground 
his  teeth  in  silent  rage — he  could  not  speak,  but  his 
very  soul  was  bent  on  knowing  to  what  extent  the 
tempted  as  well  as  the  tempters  had  erred — so  he 
thrust  up  his  hand  to  intimate  his  presence.  No 
words  were  spoken,  but  he  felt  a  billet  placed  be- 
tween his  fingers — he  grasped  it — and  the  window 
was  immediately  closed.  Lorenzo  withdrew  to  the 
lamp  suspended  over  the  side  entrance  to  the  offices. 

Good  heavens!  what  sees  he?  'tis  the  hand- 
writing of  Bianca !  her  own  slightly  traced,  delicate 
character !  In  one  hour  from  the  present,  she  will 
quit  the  palazzo  with  Francesca — meet  him  behind 
the  ruined  Santa  Croce  Chapel  to  fly  to  a  happier 
land— may  God  forgive  her  the  flight ! 

Lorenzo  was  unnerved,  reclined  stupifled  against 
his  palazzo — 'twas  a  total  wreck  of  happiness  he 
experienced — no  hope,  no  sympathy.  He  wept  the 
ruin  which  had  fallen — which  love  had  blinded  him 
to!  But  vengeance  was  yet  unsatisfied,  its  torch 
could  only  be  extinguished  by  the  punislimcnt  of  all — 
the  tempter  and  the  tempted — the  destroyer  and  the 
destroyed ! 

In  one  hour !  the  time  was  but  short  to  prepare  the 
means  of  vengeauce.  He  had  no  near  kinsman,  no 
cherished  friend  in  whom  he  might  confide,  was 
almost  the  only  scion  of  the  ancient  house  whose 
name  he  bore.  With  a  sigh,  he  called  to  his  aid 
Roberto,  a  military  valet  who  had  shared  the  dan- 
gers of  his  many  campaigns.  By  Roberto's  assist- 
ance, the  corpse  of  Visconti  was  removed  to  a  place 
of  security,  and  the  trustiest  household  retainers  of 
Delia  Scala  arrayed  in  secret,  under  cover  of  the 
night. 

In  Bianca's  dressing-chamber  was  a  silver  crucifix, 
before  which  she  had  often  bowed  in  prayer.  How 
fearfully  and  askance  she  now  looked  at  it — now, 
whilst  the  ready,  active  Francesca  was  preparing 
for  flight !  Poor  Bianca !  she  would  have  knelt,  but 
dare  not.  Sunk  on  her  couch,  she  turned  an  idle 
eye  on  the  rapid  movements  of  the  waiting-maid. 

"  Signora,  I  am  ready,  pray  have  courage  for  the 
last  efl'ort !" 

"  Would  I  knew  the  end  of  this— I  fear  the  count 
will  die  of  grief!"  said  Bianca. 

"  Not  he — the  race  of  them  are  made  of  stronger 
stufT,"  replied  Francesca ;  "  but  I  know  the  ending— 
I  have  had  it  foretold.  The  signora  has  heard  of  her 
they  call  the  Sybil,  who  lives  in  a  tower  in  the  Strada 
di  Vicenza  ?" 

"  I  know  her  not,"  rejoined  the  countess  with  a 
vacant  stare. 

"  I  will  relate  all  to  the  signora  as  we  walk  to  the 
Santa  Croce,"  said  Francesca,  who,  seeing  the  ne- 
cessity of  acting  a  resolute  part,  tendered  her  arm  to 
assist  her  mistress  to  rise.    Bianca  obeyed  the  gentle 


force — she  cast  a  look  toward  the  toilet  over  which 
hung  the  crucifix — but  amidst  the  golden  coin  which 
Lorenzo  had  placed  at  her  disposal,  her  eyes  encoun- 
tered the  casket  which  held  his  peerless  gift.  She 
hurried  away,  whilst  the  maid  thought  her  mistress 
uttered  a  slight  cry. 

Beyond  the  walls  of  Verona,  to  the  northward,  far 
from  any  habitation,  stood  the  ruins  of  the  Santa 
Croce,  where,  in  ancient  times,  had  dwelt  a  small 
brotherhood  of  monks,  whose  principal  vocation  was 
the  dispensation  of  food  and  shelter  to  poor  travelers, 
more  especially  pilgrims  coming  from  the  far  north 
to  visit  the  miraculous  shrines  and  relics  of  Italy. 
Hither  wended  alone,  not  without  fear  and  trembling, 
Bianca  and  her  attendant,  both  concealed  from  the 
recognition  of  prying  eyes  by  masks,  and  shrouded 
in  riding  mantles. 

"  See,  signora !  they  are  coming  to  meet  us !"  cried 
Francesca  to  encourage  her  mistress.  She  pointed 
out  three  horsemen  who  emerged  from  behind  the 
ruins.  The  chief  approached,  and  dismounting, 
placed  his  finger  across  his  mask,  a  signal  accompa- 
nied by  a  half  turn  of  the  head  in  the  direction  of  his 
companions,  as  though  he  were  afraid  the  voice  of 
Bianca  or  her  maid  would  be  recognized,  and  wished 
to  impress  the  necessity  of  silence.  He  conducted 
the  countess  with  great  show  of  tenderness  to  a  com- 
modious litter,  whose  burthen  was  borne  by  two 
horses  harnessed  abreast. 

"I  fear  Alberto  expects  pursuit — how  he  trembles ! 
his  hand  quite  shook  as  it  grasped  mine,"  whispered 
Bianca  to  her  attendant,  as  the  latter  was  placed  be- 
side her  mistress  ;  **  horror  surrounds  me — I  dread 
evil  will  befall  us — I  feel  cold,  forlorn — pray  for  me, 
Alberto,"  exclaimed  the  grief-struck  lady,  now  ad- 
dressing her  lover,  as  he  drew  close  the  curtains  of 
the  litter  and  was  preparing  to  mount. 

"  Fray  for  us  both,  Bianca !"  replied  he,  in  a  low 
voice,  as  he  spurred  forward  to  take  the  lead. 

The  night  wore  on  in  gloom,  but  occasionally  the 
wind  made  rent  in  the  driven  cloud  rack,  and  the 
moon  or  stars  peering  through,  distinctly  marked  the 
character  of  the  territory  in  which  they  traveled.  On 
the  left  lay  the  broad  river,  on  the  right  a  hilly  coun- 
try, softened  by  vineyards,  gardens,  villas,  and  backed 
by  mountains  which  mingled  with  the  Tyrolean 
masses. 

Often,  during  the  journey,  did  Bianca  silently  won- 
der Alberto  came  not  to  the  litter  to  soothe  her, 
whilst  the  same  feeling  found  vent  in  Francesca  in 
loud  lamentation,  mixed  with  reproaches  against  the 
whole  tribe  of  unfeeling  lovers.  Left  to  their  own 
consolation,  however,  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  behoved  Visconti  to  be  ever  on  the  alert,  and 
that  he  could  not  trust  himself  with  tender  thoughts. 
The  road  after  awhile  grew  more  rugged  and  uneven, 
and  the  litter  was  much  jolted.  On  drawing  aside 
the  curtains,  they  found  themselves  ascending  a 
steep,  winding  hillside,  shadowed  by  overhanging 
forest  trees.  Gloomy  and  more  gloomy  grew  the 
path,  the  sound  of  rushing  water  was  heard,  and,  turn- 
ing a  sharp  angle,  they  crossed  a  bridge  spanning  an 
abyss,  beneath  which   roared  the  sullen  cataract. 
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Branching  from  this  road,  the  cavalcade  entered  a 
dense  forest  track,  and  emerging  thence,  Francesca, 
who  had  been  on  the  lookout,  uttered  a  cry  of  de- 
light on  beholding  the  facade  of  a  country  palazzo 
with  long  colonnade.  Lights  gleamed  to  and  fro — in- 
dication of  guests  being  expected — and  even  Bianca 
felt  a  comparative  freshness  of  spirits,  which  she 
had  been  a  stranger  to  during  the  journey.  Crossing 
a  sluggish  canal,  they  halted  beneath  the  piazza. 
Lorenzo  came  forward,  assisted  Bianca  from  the  litter, 
and  led  her  into  a  handsome  vestibule.  Francesca 
was  prevented  following  her  mistress  by  one  of  the 
horsemen,  on  some  plea  unheard  by  Bianca. 

Lorenzo,  without  unmasking,  conducted  the  countess 
from  the  vestibule  to  a  saloon  brilliantly  lighted. 

"  How  grand !  Is  the  villa  thine,  Alberto  ?  Would 
I  had  the  spirits  to  be  pleased  with  this  splendor ! 
But  why  retain  the  mask — is  there  a  meaning  in  it  ? 
some  sportive  fancy  ?  alas !  the  occasion  is  unsuited 
for  mirth!" 

Lorenzo  only  replied  by  placing  his  finger  across  the 
mask,  and  leading  the  astonished  countess  to  a  second 
saloon ;  it  was  yet  more  magnificent,  and  elicited  her 
admiration. 

"  Have  you  guests,  Alberto  ?  Are  we  safe  so  near 
Verona  ?"  exclaimed  she. 

He  replied  only  by  pointing  to  a  half  closed  door, 
from  which  gleamed  forth  light.  They  entered — it 
was  the  most  superb  saloon  of  the  suite.  She  looked 
round  in  amazement.  The  most  conspicuous  deco- 
ration was  a  large  portrait,  representing  a  youth  in 
hawking  costume.    She  started. 

'How  like  it  is  to  him!"  exclaimed  Bianca,  "  let 
us  leave  this  room,  dear  Alberto— those  eyes  follow 
me !"  and  she  assumed  a  winning,  playful  look  to 
persuade  him  to  return. 

"  It  is  him — and  I  am  he .'"  cried  the  figure  in  a 
stern  voice,  whilst  the  falling  mask  disclosed  the  face 
of  Delia  Scala. 

Bianca's  hand  was  held  in  the  firm  grasp  of  Lo- 
renzo. Her  features  yet  retained  somewhat  of  their 
mirthful  expression,  as  though  conviction  of  the  awful 
change  came  slowly — was  too  great  for  the  mind  to 
realize.  Bereft  of  utterance,  she  gazed  on  the  unex- 
pected apparition — appalled,  petrified  with  dismay — 
and  as  horror  gradually  fixed  its  seal  on  her  features 
her  form  shrunk  crouching  from  the  fixed  gaze  of 
Lorenzo.  He  loosened  his  grasp,  and,  with  a  wild 
cry,  she  sunk  on  the  floor. 

"  Bianca  Guidoni !"  exclaimed  Delia  Scala. 

"Lorenzo!  O!  cover  me,  earth!"  cried  the  un- 
happy lady,  burying  her  face  in  her  hands.  She  heard 
him  move,  and  beholding  in  imagination  the  uplifted 
poniard,  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  imploring  by 
silent  gesture  his  mercy.  To  and  fro,  he  several 
times  passed  before  herewith  slow  step,  as  though 
debating  the  mode  of  revenge — his  stern  unbending 


glance  cast  upon  her  beseeching  figure,  whilst  the 
thick  breathing  denoted  the  inward  struggle  of  his 
soul.  Tears  at  length  came  to  her  relief,  and  she 
ejaculated — 

"  Have  you  brought  me  here  to  die?'* 

Why  wantest  thou  to  know — hast  any  parting 
wish  ?"  asked  Lorenzo. 

"  O !  spare  Alberto,  if  he  is  thy  captive,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "judge  him  not  too  harshly — we  loved  when 
love  was  no  offence,  and  did  intend  to  fly  together 
beyond  my  cruel  father's  reach.  I  crave  only  mercy 
for  him — with  me  is  the  fault,  let  mine  be  the  penalty 
—it  was  I  who  tempted  him !" 

"  Liar !"  cried  Lorenzo  fiercely,  "  it  was  he  who 
tempted  thee — but  he  is  dead !" 

Bianca  shrieked  fearfully,  as  though  her  soul  were 
flown,  and  fell  prone  on  the  floor  in  a  deep  swoon. 
Lorenzo  contemplated  her  prostrate  form  in  silence. 
Tears  fell  from  his  eyes. 

11  Yes !  he  is  dead !  and  dead  be  now  my  revenge ! 
O!  Bianca!"  exclaimed  the  count,  bearing  the  in- 
sensible lady  to  a  couch,  "  if  we  had  known  each 
other  earlier,  how  happy  might  have  been  our  fate ! 
Farewell !  and  since  thou  knowest  it  not,  one  more 
adieu !" 

Bending  over  her,  Lorenzo  for  the  last  time  placed 
his  lip  to  hers,  and  fled  the  saloon. 

"  Francesca,  by  the  count's  secret  order,  had  been 
hurried  into  the  litter  and  conducted  back  to  Verona, 
whither  Delia  Scala  repaired,  having  first  conveyed 
his  instructions  to  the  household  respecting  the 
countess.  After  a  long  conference  with  Count  Gui- 
doni, followed  by  interviews  with  the  kinsmen  of 
Viscontt  (whose  domestics  at  the  Santa  Croce  had 
been  captured  and  held  in  durance  by  Delia  Scala's 
retainers,  who  took  their  post,)  and  with  the  authori- 
ties of  the  city,  he  quitted  Verona,  quitted  Italy,  a 
forlorn,  unhappy  man,  seeking,  in  the  military  strug- 
gles of  European  warfare,  the  happiness  he  missed 
in  domestic  life. 

Bianca  found  an  instance  of  the  clemency  of  Lo- 
renzo in  her  permitted  retention  of  the  honors  and 
privileges  attached  to  the  house  of  Delia  Scala,  to- 
gether with  life  use  of  the  villa  to  which  she  had 
been  conveyed.  But  she  preferred  the  penitential 
seclusion  of  a  convent,  and  lived  to  regret  and  mourn, 
not  the  fatal  mistake  of  Francesca,  which  betrayed 
the  lover's  plans,  but  her  own  fatal  mistake  in  yield- 
ing to  temptation,  which  urged  her  to  fly  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  a  criminal  affection,  from  hallowed  bonds 
which  cannot  be  broken  widiout  infringing  laws  both 
human  and  divine. 

Francesca,  unworthy  of  Lorenzo's  vengeance,  was 
banished  the  state  of  Verona,  at  the  instance  of  Count 
Guidoni,  whilst  the  sad  history  we  have  narrated  was 
long  talked  of,  and  added  one  more  to  the  time- 
honored  legends  of  Verona. 
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NEGLECT. 

Lacy.  Would'st  be  loved? 
My  son,  remember,  love  hath  but  one  life ; 
And  smitten  by  the  frosts  of  chill  neglect. 
Ne'er  blooms  again.     Its  winter  knows  no  spring. 

Motcbray.  Not  if  the  wanderer  return  again, 
Contrite  and  loving? 

Lacy.  Not  even  then !    His  love 
Beams  out  like  morning's  light  upon  the  form 
That  stuTen'd  in  the  night-snow.    It  can  ne'er 
Warm  it  to  life  again. 

THE  RICH  AND  POOR. 

The  poor  have  no  friends  but  the  poor ;  the  rich, 
Heaven's  stewards  upon  earth,  rob  us  of  that 
They  hold  in  trust  for  us,  and  leave  us  starvling. 
They  shine  above  us  like  a  winter  moon, 
Lustrous  but  freezing. 

HEREDITARY  HONOR. 

Clifford.  This  crazy  priest,  his  crazy  couplet 's  right — 
"  When  Adam  delv'd  and  Eve  span, 
Where  was  then  the  gentleman  ?" 
A  potent  question !    Answer  it,  if  you  may. 

Say.  Why,  Heaven  ne'er  made  the  universe  a  level. 
Some  trees  are  loftier  than  the  rest ;  some  mountains 
O'er-peak  their  fellows ;  and  some  planets  shine 
With  brighter  ray  above  the  skyey  rout 
Than  others.    Nay,  even  at  our  feet,  the  rose 
Out-scents  the  lilly ;  and  the  humblest  flower 
Is  noble  still  o'er  meaner  plants.    And  thus 
Some  men  are  nobler  than  the  moss,  and  should, 
By  nature's  order,  shine  above  their  bretheren. 

Clifford.  'T  is  true  the  noble  should ;  but  who  is  noble? 
Heaven,  and  not  heraldry,  makes  noble  men. 

Say.  Art  dead  to  all  the  heaving  thoughts  that  speak 
A  glorious  past,  transmitted  through  bright  ages? 

Clifford.  Men  cannot  put  their  virtues  in  their  wills. 
»T  is  well  to  prate  of  lilies,  lions,  eagles, 
Flourishing  in  fields  d*or  or  d?  argent ;  but 
Your  only  heraldry,  its  true  birth  traced, 
Is  the  plough,  loom,  or  hammer — dusk-brow'd  labor 
At  the  red  forge,  or  wall-eyed  prudence  o'er 
The  figured  ledger.    Without  them,  pray  tell  me, 
What  were  your  nobles  worth ?    Not  much,  I  trow ! 

Say.  Thou  speak'st  as  fame  were  nothing-— fame,  the 
•  thirst 
Of  gods  and  god-like  men,  to  make  a  life 
Which  nature  makes  not ;  and  to  steal  from  Heaven 
Its  imaged  immortality.    Lord  Clifford, 
Wouldst  rank  this  with  the  joys  of  ploughmen? 

*  We  hare  been  permitted  to  nuke  the  above  extracts  from  the  MS.  Tragedy 
of  "  Aylmere,  or  Jack  Cade,"  rendered  popular  by  the  genius  of  our  distin- 
guished tragedian,  Mr.  Forrest.  The  play  ia  the  property  of  Mr.  Forrest; 
tod  the  following  pawicea  are  probably  all  that  will  be  Riven  in  print  to  the 
public.  We  have  selected  than,  not  as  the  best,  but  as  the  mosi  isolated,  and, 
on  that  account,  most  readily  ana  intelligibly  detached  from  the  texture  of  the 
whole. 


Clifford.  Yes! 
I  would  not  die  for  bubbles.    Pish !  for  feme ! 

Say.  Yet,  Clifford,  hast  thou  fought,  ay,  hack'd  and  hew'd, 
By  the  long  day,  in  sweat  and  blood,  for  fame ! 

Clifford.  Nor  have,  nor  will.    I  '11  fight  for  love  or  hate, 
Or  for  divertisement;  but  not  for  fame. 
What,  die  for  glory !     Leap  a  precipice 
To  catch  a  shadow !    What  is  it,  this  fame  ? 
Why  M  is  a  brave  estate,  to  have  and  hold — 
When  ? — From  and  after  death !    Die  't  enjoy  fame ! 
'T  is  as  to  close  our  eyes  before  the  mirror, 
To  know  our  sleeping  aspects.    No,  by  'r  lady, 
I  Ml  never  be  a  miser  of  fair  words, 
And  hoard  up  honor  for  posterity. 

GRATITUDE. 

Justice !    Nay, 
fTis  the  dull  sehoolman's  boast,  an  iron  virtue 
That  hucksters  forth  its  payments,  piece  for  piece, 
Kindness  for  kindness,  balanc'd  churlishly, 
And  nothing  given  for  love.    Be  gratitude 
My  justice ! 

The  justice  of  the  soul,  that  measures  out 
Its  rich  requital,  not  in  grndging  doles, 
But  by  the  heart-full,  o'er  and  o'er  again, 
Till  nought  is  left  to  give ! 

ITALY,  WHEN    FREE. 

'T  is  free :  and  Want,  Fear,  Shame,  are  aliens  there. 

In  that  blest  land,  the  tiller  is  a  prince. 

No  ruffian  lord  breaks  Spring's  fair  promises ; 

And  Summer's  toils — for  freedom  watches  o'er  them — 

Are  safe  and  happy :  Summer  lapses  by 

In  its  own  music, 

And  pregnant  Autumn,  with  a  matron  blush, 

Comes  stalely  in ;  and,  with  her,  hand  in  hand, 

Labor  and  lusty  plenty.    Then  old  Winter, 

With  his  stout  glee,  his  junkets,  and  a  laugh 

That  shakes  from  bis  hoar  beard  the  icicles, 

Makes  the  year  young  again.    There  are  no  poor 

Where  Freedom  is ; 

For  nature's  wealth  is  afflnence  for  alL 

AYLMERE  IH  THE   COLISEUM. 

One  night, 
Rack'd  by  these  memories,  methought  a  voice 
Summon'd  me  from  my  couch.    I  rose— went  forth. 
The  sky  seem'd  a  dark  gulf  where  fiery  spirits 
Sported ;  for  o'er  the  concave  the  quick  lightning 
Quivered,  but  spoke  not.    In  the  breathless  gloom, 
I  sought  the  Coliseum,  for  I  felt 
The  spirits  of  a  manlier  age  were  forth : 
And  there,  against  the  mossy  wall  I  lean'd, 
And  thought  upon  my  country.    Why  was  I 
Idle  and  she  in  chains  ?    The  storm  now  answer'd  J 
It  broke  as  Heaven's  high  masonry  were  crumbling. 
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The  beetled  walls  nodded  and  frowned  i1  the  glare, 
And  tbe  wide  vault,  in  one  unpansing  peal, 
Tbrobb'd  with  the  angry  pulse  of  Deity. 

Lacy.  Shrunk  you  not  mid  these  terrors  ? 

Aylmert.  No,  not  I, 
I  fell  I  could  amid  this  hurly  laugh, 
And  laughing,  do  such  deeds  as  fire-side  fools 
Turn  pale  to  think  on. 

The  heavens  did  speak  like  brothers  to  my  soul ; 
And  not  a  peal  that  leapt  along  the  vault, 
But  had  an  echo  in  my  heart.    Nor  spoke 
The  clouds  alone :  for,  o'er  the  tempest's  din, 
I  heard  the  genius  of  my  country  shriek 
Amid  the  ruins,  calling  on  her  son, 
On  me !    I  answer  Jd  her  in  shouts ;  and  knelt 
Even  there,  in  darkness,  mid  the  (ailing  ruins, 
Beneath  the  echoing  thunder-trump— and  sword — 
(The  while  my  father's  pale  form,  welted  with 
The  death-prints  of  the  scourge,  stood  by  and  smiled,) 
I  swore  to  make  the  bondman  free ! 

OPPRESSION  OF  KHOXJkND. 

Alas  for  England !    * 
Her  merry  yeomen  and  her  sturdy  serfs 
That  made  red  Agincourt  immortal,  now 
Are  trod  like  worms  into  the  earth.    Each  castle 
Is  the  home  o(  insolent  rapine ;  and  the  bond 
Are  made  the  prey  of  every  wolfy  lord 
Who  wills  their  blood  to  lap.    The  peasant  now 
"Weds  in  grim  silence ;  kisses  his  first  born 
With  prayers  that  it  may  die ;  and  tills  the  glebe, 
Embittering  it  with  tears. 

LOHDOlf. 

Aylmert.  Cities  are  freedom's  nurseries ;  but  stout  Lon- 
don, 
With  three  score  thousand  burghers,  bows  her  down 
Before  the  hordes  brought  in  by  Say  and  Suffolk 
In  our  Queen  Margaret's  train.    I  landed  there 
And  wept  for  down-fallen  London.    Well  I  might ! 
Gladness  had  faded  from  her  darkened  eye ; 
And  festal  plenty  fled  to  kinder  regions. 
Her  happy  voice  was  hush'd,  or  only  heard 
To  shock  the  desolate  silence  with  a  shriek ! 
The  watch  who  wulk'd  her  streets,  trod  as  he  fear'd 
A  bolder  step  would  rouse  a  sleeping  earthquake. 
Murder  was  out  at  mid-day  ;  and  oppression, 
Like  an  unsated  blood-hound,  follow'd  up 
Her  feint  and  feeble  people. 

Lory.  Lawless  thus 
Our  French  Queen's  soldiery  ?    Do  not  the  commons 
Of  London  rise  against  them? 

Aylmert.  Walking  past 
A  group  of  these  swill'd  butchers,  I  beheld 
A  tottering  mother  to  whose  sterile  breast 
A  famish'd  infant  faintly  clung.    She  bent 
Before  these  ruffian  soldiers,  and  besought, 
With  anguish'd  eloquence,  a  trifling  alms. 
Her  babe,  she  said — and  kiss'd  its  clayey  cheek 
And  ciasp'd  it  closer  to  her  milkless  breast — 
Was  starving!    They  replied  with  brutal  jests; 
And  when  she  bent  her  faded  form,  and  held 
Her  dying  infant  forth,  with  wild  entreaty, 
They— (Yet  God  saw  it  all  and  smote  them  not !) 
They  thrust  their  coward  weapons  in  its  form, 
And  held  it,  writhing  on  the  lifted  spear, 
Before  her  eyes  in  murderous  mockery ! 

TRIFLES. 

Life's  better  joys  spring  up  thus  by  the  way-side, 
And  the  world  calls  them  trifles.    'T  is  not  so. 


Heaven  is  not  prodigal,  nor  pours  its  joys, 
In  unregarded  torrents,  upon  man : 
They  fall,  as  fall  the  riches  of  the  clouds 
Upon  the  parch'd  earth,  gently,  drop  by  drop. 
Nothing  is  trifling  which  love  consecrates. 

AMBITION. 

I  cannot  be 
The  meek  and  gentle  thing  that  thou  wouldst  have  me. 
The  wren  is  happy  on  its  humble  spray ; 
But  the  fierce  eagle  revels  in  the  storm, 
Terror  and  tempest  darken  in  his  path ; 
He  gambols  mid  the  thunder ;  mocks  the  bolt 
That  flashes  by  his  red,  unshrinking  eye, 
And,  sternly  joyful,  screams  amid  the  din ; 
Then  shakes  the  torrent  from  his  vigorous  wing, 
And  soars  above  the  storm,  and  looks  and  laughs 
Down  on  its  struggling  terrors.    Safety  still 
Rewards  ignoble  ease :  be  mine  the  storm ! 

CONSTRAINT    I2VSPTRZS  THE  LOVE  OF  LIBERTY. 

'T  is  better,  being  slaves,  that  we  should  suffer. 

Most  men  are  slaves  by  choice,  slaves  to  their  ease ; 

And  must  be  thus,  by  chains  and  scourges,  rous'd. 

The  stealthy  wolf  will  sleep  the  long  days  out 

In  his  green  fastness,  motionless  and  dull ; 

But  let  the  hunter's  toils  entrap  and  bind  him, 

He  '11  gnaw  his  chain'd  limbs  from  their  reeking  frame, 

And  die  in  freedom.    It  is  nature's  law. 

The  bird  that  plays  with  the  free  winds,  as  free 

As  they,  will  stoop,  with  willing  wings,  and  press 

Its  downy  breast  against  the  walls 

Of  its  loved  prison,  weeks  and  weeks,  content : 

But  cage  the  fluttering  brooder,  she  will  look 

Up  to  the  blue  depths  of  her  native  freedom, 

Flap  her  torn  plumage  'gainst  her  wiry  walls, 

And,  pining-hearted,  die.    Left  to  their  nature, 

Men  make  slaves  of  themselves ;  and,  it  is  only 

When  the  red  hand  of  Force  is  at  their  throats, 

They  know  what  freedom  is. 

LAW  OF  NATURE. 

God  ne'er  made  a  bondman : 
Ne'er  made  one  man  to  be  his  fellow's  victim : 
Ne'er  curst  the  earth,  that  its  fair  breast  should  yield 
Unto  the  proud  lord  milk ;  but,  to  the  peasant, 
Nothing  but  poison. 

FREEDOM. 

Think  not  Freedom  s  won 
With  gentle  smiles  and  yielding  blandishments : 
She  spurns  your  dainty  wooer  ; 
And  turns  to  sinewy  arms,  and  hearts  of  steel, 
The  war-cloud  is  her  couch ;  her  matin  hymn 
The  battle-shout  of  freemen. 

PREMATURITY  OF  BEAUTY. 

Clifford.  Lovely  as  Venus  was  when  in  her  teens ! 
The  court  owns  no  such  beauty.    Why  she  is 
Both  bud  and  bloom ;  the  gentleness  of  dawn 
And  the  fierce  fire  of  day !    With  coy  fiAeen, 
She  joins  the  richer  bloom  of  ripen'd  love. 

Buckingham.  Ripe  ere  heT  time !    Thus  vice  will  give 
A  pale  maturity  to  canker'd  youth ; 
As  worms  in  apples  flush  the  hectic  rind 
With  sickly  ripeness,  while  they  rot  the  core. 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  OPPRESSION. 

Oh  oppression  !    'T  is  not  thine  own  crimes  only, 
Fell  as  they  are,  will  frown  on  thee  at  compt ; 
But  every  desperate  deed,  in  frenzy  done 
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By  madden'd  innocence,  will  claim  thee  sire, 
And,  thunder-toned,  pronounce  thee  guilty !  guilty ! 

SAT  AND  AYLMSRX 

Say.  Sirrah,  I  am  a  peer  ! 

Aylmtre.  And  so 
Am  I.    Thy  peer,  and  any  man's .'    Ten  times 
Thy  peer,  an'  thou  'rt  not  honest. 

Say.  Insolent! 
My  fathers  were  made  noble  by  a  king. 

Aylmert.  And  mine  by  a  God !     The  people  are  God's 
own 
Nobility  ,*  and  wear  their  stars  not  on 
Their  breasts— but  in  them !    But  go  to  j  I  trifle. 

Say.  Dost  not  fear  justice  ? 

Aylmert.  The  justice  of  your  court  ? 
Nursled  in  blood !    A  pelted  falcou  which 
You  fly  at  weakness !    I  do  know  your  justice. 
Crouching  and  meek  to  proud  and  purpled  Wrong, 
But  tiger-tooth'd  and  ravenous  o'er  pale  Right ! 

DEATH. 

So  be  it !  Death 's  the  bondman's  last,  best  friend ! 
It  stays  the  uplifted  thong,  hushes  the  shriek, 
And  gives  the  slave  a  long,  long  sleep,  unwhipp'd 
By  dreams  of  torture.    In  the  grave  there  is 
No  echo  to  the  tyrant's  lash : 
And  the  poor  bond  knows  not  to  shrink,  or  blush, 
Or  wonder  Heaven  created  such  a  wretch. 
He  who  has  learned  to  die,  forgets  to  serve 
Or  suffer.    Thank  kind  Heaven  that  I  can  die ! 

POWER  OF  RIGHT. 

Fear  not !    The  blow  that  falls  upon  the  front 
Of  Wrong,  is  deadly  stricken  by  an  infant. 

INSINCERITY. 

I  heed  not  thy  profession. 
Fair  words  bestreak  thy  meaning,  like  the  lights 
That  flush  our  northern  skies,  and  mock  us  with 
A  cheating  show  of  ardor.    Wo  and  weakness  , 

Will  make  the  simplest  wise :  I  trust  thee  not. 

HONOR  AND   BANK. 

Honor  is  to  rank 
As  are  its  rays  unto  the  worship'd  sun, 
Which,  beamless  and  unlit,  would  rise  on  high, 
To  be  a  curse  and  mockery. 

THE  MOB. 

Ne'er  heed  the  mob. 
The  saucy  dust  mounts  in  the  gusty  air 
The  highest  just  before  the  torrent  storm 
Beats  it  to  mire  again.    What  though  the  rout, 
The  compost  of  the  realm,  is  smoking  now 
With  its  vile  heat ;  show  the  dull  knaves  the  whip, 
They'll  fly  like  beaten  whelps. 

HYPOCRISY. 

Thou! 
That  speak'st  Heaven's  truths,  as  speaks  the  dial, 
Only  i'  the  sunshine :  but  for  the  night 
Of  poverty  and  wo  hast  ne'er  a  word ! 
Thou  saint  of  silks  and  odors !    Sure  thy  mission 
Is  to  the  noble  only !    'T  were  a  taint 
To  bring  a  sweaty  peasant  into  heaven ! 

OLORY. 

Glory !    Alas,  you  know  not  what  you  crave. 
It  is  a  pearl  fish'd  up  from  seas  of  blood ; 
A  feather  ye  would  sluice  your  veins  to  win, 


That  it  may  flaunt  upon  your  tyrant's  brow, 
Making  them  more  your  tyrants. 

POPULAR   FLATTEST. 

The  lust  of  big,  brave  words  is  to  the  free 
What  love  of  sugar'd  praise  to  beauty  is, 
Betraying  to  debasement.    >T  is  a  flame, 
That,  like  the  glorious  torch  of  the  volcano, 
Lights  the  pale  land,  and  leaves  it  desolate. 

AFFLICTION. 

Why  should  we  murmur  ?    We  were  born  to  suffer. 
Misery  is  earth's  liege  lord — the  dark  brow'd  God 
To  whom  her  myriads,  in  all  times,  have  bow'd. 
Why  should  we  murmur  ?    Earth  is  but  a  tomb ; 
Its  lamp,  the  sun,  but  lights 
The  crumbled  and  the  crumbling ;  dust  that  is, 
Or  will  be. 

DEATH. 

He  fears  death ! 
Why  I  would  totter  to  its  gentle  arms, 
As  a  tired  infant  to  its  mother's  bosom. 
He  who  knows  life,  yet  fears  to  die,  is  mad- 
Mad  as  the  dungeon  wretch  who  dreads  bis  freedom. 

LIBERTY  NOT  THX  MEANS  OF  HAPPINESS. 

Liberty  gives  nor  light  nor  heat  itself; 

It  but  permits  us  to  be  good  and  happy. 

It  is  to  man,  what  space  is  to  the  orbs, 

The  medium  where  he  may  revolve  and  shine, 

Or,  darkened  by  his  vices,  fall  forever ! 

LIFE. 

Life's  story  still !    All  would  o'ertop  their  fellows ; 
And  every  rank — the  lowest — hath  its  height 
To  which  hearts  flutter  with  as  large  a  hope 
As  princes  feel  for  empire.    But  in  each, 
Ambition  struggles  with  a  sea  of  hate. 
He  who  sweats  up  the  ridgy-grades  of  life, 
Finds,  in  each  station,  icy  scorn  above, 
Below  him  lusting  envy ! 

SUDDEN  GREATNESS. 

Butkingham.  The  greatness  which  is  born  in  anarchy, 
And  thrown  aloft  in  tumult,  cannot  last. 
It  mounts  like  rocks  hurled  sky-wards  by  volcanos ; 
Flashes  a  guilty  moment,  and  falls  back 
In  the  red  earthquake's  bosom. 

Aylmert.  Sagely  said ! 
Go  back  unto  the  court,  and  preach  it,  where 
Fraud  laughs  at  faith  and  force  at  right ;  and  where 
Success  is  sainted,  though  it  come  from  hell. 

LIBERTY. 

'T  is  that  which  nerves  the  weak,  and  stirs  the  strong ; 
Which  makes  the  peasant's  heart  beat  quick  and  high, 
When  on  his  hill  he  meets  the  uprising  sun, 
Throwing  his  glad  beams  o'er  the  peasant's  cot, 
And  shouts  his  proud  soul  forth — 't  is  Liberty ! 

PARTIAL  FREEDOM. 

Freedom 's  a  good  the  smallest  share  of  which 
Is  worth  a  life  to  win.    Its  feeblest  smile 
Will  break  our  outer  gloom,  and  cheer  us  on 
To  all  our  birth-right.    Liberty!  its  beam 
Aslant  and  far  will  lift  the  slave's  wan  brow, 
And  light  it  up  as  the  sun  lights  the  dawn. 

COURAGE. 

Where  there  is  no  fear, 
There  is  no  peril.    Save  Heaven,  there  reigns 
But  one  omnipotence—  't  is  Courage ! 
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u  It  wrre  all  one 
Am  I  should  love  a  btight  particular  «tax. 
And  seek  to  weJ  it" 


"  Toux  arguments  are  most  cogent,  and  you  are  an 
eloquent  pleader,  my  dear  Anne ;  nevertheless,  I  am 
a  confirmed  bachelor." 

"  Wedded  to  your  art ;  married  to  your  pictures,  I 
suppose  you  would  say,  Cousin  Fred.  Well,  your 
painted  beauties  will  make  but  sorry  companions  for 
your  old  age,  and  the  Art  which  you  have  found  so 
jealous  a  mistress  will  scarcely  repay  you  for  the  loss 
of  a  wife's  tenderness." 

"  You  mistake  me,  Anne ;  I  am  wedded  to  a  me- 
mory—a shadow  more  unsubstantial  than  the  dream 
of  fame  which  I  once  cherished ;  and  my  heart  has 
become  the  shrine  of  an  image  whose  perfect  loveli- 
ness for  exceeds  the  fairest  vision  of  the  poet  or  the 
painter's  fancy." 

"  Then  you  have  been  really  and  truly  in  love,  coz ; 
for  the  honor  of  the  sex  I  cannot  but  rejoice  that  your 
insensibility  to  female  charms  is  not  the  result  of 
stoical  indifference." 

"  How  little  you  know  of  my  true  character  if  you 
could  suspect  such  a  thing.  From  my  very  boyhood 
my  soul  was  imbued  with  a  deep  and  passionate  love 
for  the  beautiful.  The  whole  earth  seemed  to  me 
redolent  of  loveliness ;  and  poetry,  music,  painting, 
were  but  varied  expressions  of  this  all-pervading 
attribute.  I  was  a  visionary,  a  dreamer,  and  the 
rich  coloring  which  my  imagination  flung  over  every 
thing  in  life,  like  the  light  falling  through  a  painted 
window,  imparted  its  own  sublimity  and  beauty  to 
that  which  would  else  have  seemed  tame  and 
homely.  I  loved  painting  less  as  a  means  of  fame 
than  as  a  medium  for  the  expression  of  my  own  deep 
emotions.  Had  my  lips  been  touched  with  the  fire  of 
genius — could  I  have  poured  forth  the  burning  words 
of  passion  in  the  language  of  poesy,  I  should  never 
have  become  an  artist.  But  my  tongue  was  con- 
demned to  silence,  and  to  my  hand  was  given  the 
power  of  depicting,  on  the  speaking  canvass,  the 
visions  which  thronged  around  my  solitude.  An  en- 
thusiast in  every  thing,  I  possessed  the  soul  of  a  poet, 
but  the  hand  of  a  painter,  and  doubly  doomed  in  this 
world  of  disappointment  is  he,  who,  to  the  refined 
taste  and  vivid  fancy  of  the  one,  unites  the  pas- 
sionate temperament  and  acute  sensitiveness  of  the 
other. 

"With  this  deep  love  for  the  beautiful  and  the 
good,  (since  virtue  is  but  another  name  for  moral 
beauty,)  it  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  I  had  been 
insensible  to  the  attractions  of  woman.    From  the 


time  when  I  stood  at  my  mother's  knee,  and  learned 
in  her  sweet  looks  the  harmony  which  exists  between 
the  gentle  heart  and  the  placid  brow,  I  have  been  a 
student  of  the  'human  face  divine.'  Unlike  most 
persons,  who  become  fastidious  from  a  frequent  ban- 
quet of  beauty,  I  can  find  something  redeeming  even 
in  the  least  attractive  countenance,  as  the  bee  draws 
honey  from  the  coarsest  flowers." 

"  How  then  does  it  happen,  Fred,  that  you  are  so 
confirmed  a  bachelor?  Have  you  been  so  general  a 
lover  that  you  have  lost  the  power  of  individualizing 
your  affections?  or  have  your  eyes  been  so  'blasted 
with  excess  of  light'  that  you  are  now  quite  blind 
to  feminine  beauty?" 

"  I  have  been  a  wanderer  in  many  lands,  Anne, 
and  I  have  seen  beauty  in  its  most  glorious  forms. 
The  daughters  of  Spain,  with  that  stately  step  and 
flashing  glance  which  give  to  even  the  meanest  of 
them  the  semblance  of  a  princess  of  romance — the 
high  browed  dama  and  the  tender  eyed  peasant  girl 
of  Italy — the  fair  haired  belles  of  northern  Europe, 
whose  dazzling  complexions  and  cold  manners  re- 
mind one  of  their  own  wild  legend  of  the  Snow- 
woman— even  the  romantic  loveliness  of  the  houris 
of  Eastern  life,  have  left  their  image  upon  my  me- 
mory and  their  similitude  upon  my  pictures.  But 
how  cold,  how  tame,  how  lifeless  are  all  such  recol- 
lections now!  One  heavenly  vision  has  forever 
dimmed  their  brightness,  and  I  am  like  the  child  in 
the  old  ballad  who  returned  from  the  glittering  scenes 
of  Fairyland,  only  to  pine  and  die  amid  the  dullness 
of  actual  life. 

"  I  had  spent  several  years  in  Europe,  and  had  re- 
visited England  with  the  intention  of  embarking  from 
thence  for  the  United  States,  when  the  circumstance 
occurred  to  which  I  have  just  alluded.  I  had  become 
almost  weary  of  sight-seeing,  and  it  was  rather  a 
sort  of  listlessness,  which  required  quiet  and  seclu- 
sion, that  led  me  one  day,  while  I  still  lingered  in 
London,  to  enter  a  gallery  of  pictures,  by  the  old 
masters,  where  I  had  passed  many  an  hour.  It  was 
a  large  room,  shaded  to  that  tender,  delicious  light 
which  is  so  grateful  to  the  weary  eye,  and  soothing 
to  the  excited  mind.  The  pictures,  too,  with  their 
mellow  tone  of  coloring,  their  sombre  tints,  their 
softened  outlines,  and  the  beautiful  ehiar  oscuroy  so 
characteristic  of  the  works  of  the  old  painters,  were 
all  in  harmony  with  the  stillness  and  solitude  of  the 
apartment.    The  season  for  fashionable  visiters  was 
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long  passed,  and  tbe  few  who  now  entered  the  gal- 
lery were,  like  myself,  enthusiasts  or  students.  Two 
or  three  persons  were  scattered  around,  feed  in  silent 
admiration  before  some  favorite  picture ;  and,  throw- 
ing myself  in  an  arm-chair  that  stood  in  the  deep 
shadow  of  an  alcove,  I  gave  myself  up  to  that  vague, 
sweet  reverie  which  is  the  purest  of  all  voluptuous 
enjoyments. 

"  How  long  I  had  been  thus  dreaming  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  was  at  length  aroused  by  a  light  step 
near  me,  and  as  I  raised  my  eyes  I  beheld  a  creature 
of  such  perfect  loveliness  as  even  my  wild  fancy 
could  never  have  fashioned.  Standing  before  one 
of  the  pictures,  in  the  attitude  of  deep  thought,  with 
her  arms  folded  upon  her  bosom,  and  the  folds  of  her 
rich  shawl  falling,  like  the  drapery  of  some  Grecian 
statue,  around  her  tall  figure,  was  a  lady  of  such  sur- 
passing beauty  that,  for  a  moment,  I  could  not  but 
believe  I  was  gazing  on  an  unsubstantial  vision  called 
up  by  the  influences  of  the  place.  Words  would  be 
vain  to  describe  the  glorious  beauty  of  that  counte- 
nance. I  might  tell  of  the  classical  symmetry  of  her 
chiseled  features,  of  the  exquisite  form  and  setting 
of  her  full  dark-blue  eye,  of  the  pearl-like  purity  of 
her  clear  complexion,  of  the  delicate  rose  tint  on  her 
oval  cheek,  of  the  soft  pale-brown  curls  which  fell 
from  beneath  her  simple  cottage  bonnet ;  but  what 
language  could  depict  the  soul  which  dwelt  in  the 
depths  of  those  clear  eyes,  of  the  sweetness  which 
sat  on  those  calmly  folded  lips,  of  the  intellect  which 
had  made  its  shrine  on  her  high,  fair  brow,  of  the 
feeling  which  spoke  in  the  varying  hues  of  her  trans- 
parent skin?  I  was  spell-bound— fascinated— every 
faculty  was  absorbed  in  intense  admiration,  and,  as 
I  sat  unobserved  in  my  darkened  nook,  watching 
every  movement  of  her  graceful  form,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  the  very  atmosphere  had  become  purer,  as  if 
refined  by  the  presence  of  some  being  from  a  holier 
sphere.  At  length  she  spoke,  and,  as  the  low  tones 
of  her  melodious  voice  fell  upon  my  ear,  I  aroused 
myself  from  my  trance  sufficiently  to  notice  her  com- 
panion. He  was  a  youth  whose  delicate  beauty  be- 
trayed his  relationship  to  the  fair  being  at  his  side, 
and  I  fancied  I  could  detect  a  degree  of  tender  soli- 
citude in  her  manner,  which  led  me  to  believe  that 
his  boyish  figure  and  pale  cheek  were  the  results  of 
infirm  health.  Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than 
the  grouping  of  these  two  exquisite  forms  as  they 
6tood  together  in  the  soft  light,  surrounded  by  images 
of  loveliness;  and  I  watched  them  until  my  senses 
were  overpowered  by  that  delicious,  indescribable 
faintness  which,  in  me,  ever  attends  such  over- 
wrought feeling. 

For  more  than  an  hour  I  gazed  unnoticed  on  this 
magnificent  woman,  and  it  was  not  until  she  gathered 
up  the  folds  of  her  shawl  and  glided  from  the  room, 
that  I  could  summon  energy  enough  to  rise.  As  the 
door  closed  behind  her,  it  seemed  as  if  the  sunlight 
had  suddenly  been  shut  out — a  gloom  fell  upon  every 
thing,  and  I  hastily  left  the  apartment.  An  impulse 
which  I  could  not  restrain  led  me  to  inquire  of  the 
doorkeeper  the  names  of  the  persons  who  had  just 
quitted  the  gallery,  but  he  was  unable  to  afford  me 


any  information,  and  I  hurried  home  in  a  state  of  ex- 
citement which  Byron  has  well  described  as  "  dazzled 
and  drunk  with  beauty."  The  next  day  I  returned 
to  the  picture  gallery  in  the  hope  that  the  lady  might 
be  induced  to  revisit  it.  Hour  after  hour  I  sat  amid 
forms  of  beauty  and  miracles  of  art — silent,  abstract- 
ed, patient — waiting  for  a  renewal  of  my  beatific 
vision;  until  a  gentle  intimation  that  the  exhibition 
was  closed  for  the  day  sent  me  sad  and  disappointed 
to  my  solitary  home.  Day  after  day  I  took  my  sta- 
tion in  that  hall,  vainly  hoping  that  I  might  once 
more  behold  that  exquisite  face.  My  paintings  stood 
unfinished  on  the  easel,  my  books  lay  unread,  my 
friends  were  neglected,  the  preparations  for  my 
home  voyage  were  deferred,  and  I  gave  up  my  whole 
heart  to  this  vain  homage,  offered  unto  one  whose 
very  name  was  unknown  to  me.  You  will  think  me 
mad,  Anne,  but  I  tell  you  that  the  moment  my  eye 
fell  upon  that  noble  woman,  the  inward  voice,  which 
never  speaks  in  vain,  the  prophetic  voice  of  the  soul 
whispered  that  in  her  I  beheld  my  destiny.  Aye,  I 
knew  it  then,  when  sh*  had  been  but  as  a  glimpse  of 
Heaven  to  my  eyes,  even  as  I  know  it  now,  when 
for  years  I  have  lived  upon  her  memory. 

"  Some  weeks  later,  as  I  was  returning  from  my 
solitary  vigil,  I  passed  the  door  of  a  celebrated  jew- 
eler, just  as  a  carriage  drove  up.  As  I  drew  aside 
to  avoid  the  shower  of  mud  thrown  up  by  the  feet  of 
the  prancing  horses,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  well- 
remembered  countenance  which  had  now  become 
the  idol  of  my  dreams.  Anticipating  the  lady's  in- 
tentions, I  entered  the  glittering  shop,  and,  pretend- 
ing to  examine  some  curiously  engraved  seals,  lost 
not  a  single  look.  She  conversed  in  a  low  tone  with 
the  jeweler,  and  seemed  to  be  giving  directions  re- 
specting the  setting  of  a  miniature,  while  I  was 
drinking  in  new  draughts  of  hopeless  and  passionate 
love  from  her  exquisite  beauty.  As  she  returned  to 
the  carriage  I  hastened  to  engross  the  attention  of  the 

polite  Mr. ,  and  soon  contrived  to  be  allowed  a 

glance  at  the  miniature.  It  was  a  small  and  highly 
finished  likeness  of  the  brother  who  had  been  her 
companion  in  the  gallery,  but  the  jeweler  could  afford 
me  no  other  information  than  that  it  was  to  be  set  in 
plain  gold,  with  the  initials  C.  M.  on  the  back,  and 
that  it  must  be  finished  by  the  next  evening,  as  the 
lady  intended  leaving  town.  The  next  evening  found 
me  again  at  the  shop,  but  I  was  destined  to  disap- 
pointment; the  brother  came,  received  the  miniature 
and  departed,  leaving  me  no  possible  clue  to  the  ob- 
ject of  my  cherished  interest. 

Wearied  and  disappointed,  I  lingered  in  London 
with  that  aimless  and  idle  spirit  of  loitering  that  now 
so  fully  possessed  me,  until  a  friend,  from  whom  I 
had  received  many  kindnesses,  insisted  upon  my  ac- 
companying him  to  his  country  house  previous  to  my 
leaving  England.  The  beauties  of  rural  scenery  in 
that  noble  island  can  never  be  viewed  too  often,  and 
I  gladly  found  myself  in  the  quiet  of  a  sequestered 
village,  where,  with  the  genuine  hospitality  so  well 
understood  in  England,  I  was  surrounded  by  all  the 
means  of  enjoyment,  and  then  left  to  choose  that 
which  beet  suited  my  mood.    I  visited  every  place 
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in  the  neighborhood  which  contained  objects  of 
interest,  and  found  much  to  divert  the  melancholy 
that  -was  rapidly  settling  upon  my  feelings,  but  still  I 
had  become  morbidly  sensitive,  and  wherever  I  went 
I  seemed  to  find  new  food  for  my  love-sick  fancy. 
Accidentally  hearing  of  an  old  baronial  residence 
some  twenty  miles  distant,  which,  though  somewhat 
dilapidated,  like  the  fortunes  of  the  family  to  which 
it  belonged,  still  contained  some  fine  pictures,  I  de- 
termined to  visit  it.  My  friend  dissuaded  me  by 
assuring  me  that  I  would  scarcely  obtain  admission, 
as  the  owner  usually  occupied  the  mansion,  and  was 
somewhat  eccentric  and  unsocial.  *  He  is  a  Catholic, 
is  said  to  be  in  bad  health,  and  to  live  in  great  seclu- 
sion on  account  of  his  sister,  who  is  under  some  ec- 
clesiastic vow.'  This  account,  instead  of  deterring 
me,  only  stimulated  my  curiosity,  and,  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  beautiful  autumnal  day,  I  rode  alone  to 
Mordaunt  Hall. 

"  I  always  had  a  passion  for  rambling  over  old 
houses,  and  the  newness  of  e**ery  thing  in  America 
makes  us  all  peculiarly  alive  to  the  charm  of  gray  anti- 
quity abroad.    It  was  with  no  little  regret,  therefore, 
that  I  found  myself  excluded  from  the  old  hall  by  a  ven- 
erable man  who  looked  as  antique  as  the  oaken  door 
which  be  kept  so  inhospitably  closed.    Mr.  Mordaunt 
was  absent;   he  said,  'he  had  left  home  only  two 
weeks  before,  in  the  hope  that  the  climate  of  Italy 
might  restore  him  to  health,  and  the  rooms  were  not 
in  proper  order  for  a  stranger's  inspection.'    Upon 
my  informing  hkn,  however,  of  my  vocation,  and  my 
desire  to  behold  only  the  pictures,  he  consented  to 
admit  me,  and  after  I  had  entered,  he  summoned  the 
old  housekeeper,  who  received  me  with  a  degree  of 
stately  civility  which  would  have  done  honor  to  a 
dowager  duchess.    The  old  lady  was  glad  to  find 
some  one  who  was  willing  to  listen  to  her  garrulity, 
and  the  attention  which  I  paid  to  her  long  stories 
about  the  buckram  squires  and  shepherdess  ladies 
in  the  picture  gallery,  so  far  won  her  favor  that  she 
wanted  me  to  visit  the  tapestried  chambers,  where 
were  still  preserved  the  relics  of  bygone  splendor. 
Charmed  with  the  interest  I  took  in  these  old-world 
matters,  she  finally  conducted  me  into  that  part  of  the 
mansion  usually  occupied  by  the  family. 
.  "'  This  is  Miss  Helen's  room,'  said  she,  as  she 
opened  the  door  of  a  beautiful  apartment,  lighted  by 
a  large  stained  glass  window. 

"  'And  who  is  Miss  Helen?'  I  asked,  as  I  observed 
the  traces  of  elegant  occupation  in  the  music,  the 
books  and  the  implements  of  drawing,  scattered 
around  the  room. 

'"She  is  the  sister  of  my  young  master;  their 
parents  died  while  they  were  yet  children,  and  they 
have  ever  since  lived  here  with  their  grandfather,  at 
whose  death,  two  years  since,  Mr.  Charles  Mordaunt 
came  into  possession.  But  I  am  afraid  he  will  not 
long  live  to  enjoy  his  estate.  He  inherits  his  mother's 
delicacy  along  with  her  beauty,  and  I  who  sat  beside 
his  cradle,  may  yet  live  to  watch  beside  his  deathbed. 
Miss  Helen  manages  every  thing  for  him,  she  saves 
him  all  trouble,  and  indeed  she  is  like  an  angel  to 
every  body.  We  always  keep  her  picture  curtained 
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when  she  is  not  here,  for  it  is  too  beautiful  to  be 
spoiled  by  dust  and  sunshine.' 

"As  she  spoke,  the  old  woman  drew  aside  a  heavy 
crimson  curtain  and  displayed,  the  exquisite  features 
of  her  whom  I  had  so  long  sought  in  vain.  The 
lady  of  the  gallery  was  at  length  made  known  to  me, 
and  in  Helen  Mordaunt  I  beheld  the  idol  of  my 
dreaming  fancy. 

11 1  need  not  tell  you  how  gladly  I  now  listened  to 
every  reminiscence  of  the  family,  how  fondly  I  dwelt 
upon  every  thing  which  concerned  Helen,  and  how 
eagerly  I  gathered  every  incident  which  could  con- 
firm me  in  a  belief  of  her  nobleness  of  character.  I 
learned  that  their  seclusion  was  the  consequence  of 
Mr.  Mordaunt's  ill  health,  and  yet  there  seemed  to  be 
some  mystery  connected  with  the  manner  in  which 
Helen  was  associated  in  this  loneliness.  The  story 
of  her  religious  vows  was  utterly  untrue,  but  still  her 
devotion  to  her  brother  did  not  altogether  account  for 
her  close  retirement,  and  there  seemed  something 
which  the  old  housekeeper  did  not  wish  to  remember. 
But  whatever  was  the  nature  of  that  mystery,  it  cer- 
tainly was  nothing  derogatory  to  the  noble  nature  of 
Miss  Mordaunt.  With  her  moderate  fortune  she  had 
managed  to  diffuse  comfort  and  happiness  in  many 
an  humble  cottage.  She  had  the  kind  heart,  the  soft 
voice,  the  ready  hand  which  adds  redoubled  value  to 
every  bounty,  and  from  hill-side  and  valley  ascended 
the  prayer  of  many  a  grateful  peasant  on  her  gentle 
head.  I  was  fully  disposed  to  credit  the  old  lady's 
assertion  when  she  said  that  Miss  Helen  was  too 
good  and  too  beautiful  for  this  world,  but  I  did  not 
then  know  by  how  frail  a  tenure  she  held  the  life 
which  was  so  great  a  blessing  to  others. 

"  I  learned  that  the  brother  and  sister  were  on  their 
way  to  Florence,  and  after  feeding  my  wild  passion 
with  every  excitement  to  be  found  amid  the  scenes 
which  had  once  enjoyed  ^er  presence,  I  resolved  to 
follow  them  into  Italy.  You  will  ask  with  what  pur- 
pose I  thus  sought  her  presence.  Alas !  I  had  none — 
no  hope — no  design,  save  that  o(  once  more  beholding 
her  wonderful  beauty.  She  had  unconsciously  woven 
a  spell  around  me,  and  I  sought  not  to  be  disen- 
thralled. That  face  which  was  henceforth  to  be  the 
load-star  of  my  life  rose  before  me  whenever  I  looked 
upon  the  features  of  woman — it  was  with  me  in  the 
vague  happiness  of  my  nightly  dreams — it  outshone 
the  brightness  of  joyous  moments,  and  illumined  my 
hours  of  solitude  and  sadness. 

"There  is  a  madness  of  the  heart  which  often 
resembles  the  maeness  of  the  brain.  The  passions 
often  become  masters  over  the  intellectual  powers, 
and  men,  while  in  full  possession  of  reason,  do  things 
which  nothing  but  the  wildness  of  delirium  could 
excuse.  Perhaps  such  was  my  conduct — such  it 
certainly  would  seem  in  the  eyes  of  a  wordly  and 
unimaginative  being.  I  abandoned  my  intention  of 
returning  to  America,  and  again  sought  the  shores  of 
Italy— that  fair  land  of  shadows,  where  the  passionate 
dreams  of  youth  and  genius  are  embdodied  in  the 
sculptured  image  or  portrayed  on  the  eloquent  can- 
vass—that noble  country,  whose  blue  sky  is  but  as 
a  cloudless  dome  above  a  glorious  panorama  of 
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natural  beauty  and  physical  perfection.  To  a  vision- 
ary like  myself,  the  very  climate  of  Italy  brings  dan- 
ger. There  is  something  so  enervating  in  its  genial 
gales  and  sunny  heavens — so  fascinating  in  the  indo- 
lent enjoyment  which  is  common  to  all  from  the 
prince  to  the  beggar — so  soothing  in  the  'dole*  far 
*ments '  which  is  universally  practiced  amid  sounds 
of  harmony  and  sights  of  beauty,  that  a  stranger 
inevitably  falls  into  those  habits  of  idleness  and 
reverie,  which,  however  delightful  at  first,  have  a 
reaction  not  less  terrible  than  that  which  attends  the 
bliss-giving  opiate  of  a  Turkish  elysium.  Had  I 
sought  to  subdue  my  wild  passion,  I  would  never 
have  returned  to  Italy.  Active  life,  with  all  its 
excitements  and  its  duties,  would,  perhaps,  have 
changed  the  course  of  my  feelings,  but  there  was  a 
romantic  mystery  in  my  strange  attachment  which 
suited  too  well  my  peculiar  temperament.  It  was 
like  the  revival  of  an  old  tale  of  sorcery — I  was  sub- 
jected to  some  secret  power  which  took  from  me 
even  the  volition  to  be  free.  Alas !  how  often  do  we 
forge  our  own  chains,  and  then  complain  of  the  fate 
which  has  hung  fetters  on  our  will. 

"I  wandered  through  Italy  as  one  in  a  dream. 
Wherever  I  went  I  heard  of  those  for  whom  I  sought, 
for  they  had  been  before  me  along  the  whole  route.  I 
occupied  apartments  which  they  had  quilted,  traveled 
in  coaches  they  had  used,  traversed  picture  galleries 
they  had  explored,  and  found  their  names  on  the 
records  of  visitants  at  all  the  places  of  note.  Yet 
they  seemed  always  to  elude  my  view,  and  like  the 
early  navigators  in  their  search  for  the  Fortunate 
Isles,  I  was  ever  near,  yet  never  within  sight  of  the 
object  of  ray  desires.  But  my  patience  was  at  length 
rewarded.  A  difficulty  in  obtaining  post-horses  had 
detained  me  at  a  miserable  inn  on  the  confines  of 
Italy,  and  I  was  preparing  with  an  ill  grace  to  submit 
to  its  discomforts  through  the  night,  when  I  was 
started  by  the  low  sweet  tones  of  a  well-remembered 
voice.  I  listened— the  words  were  Italian,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  slatternly  landlady  whose  unwashed 
kerchief  and  long  gold  ear-rings  had  attracted  my 
attention— bnt  the  voice  was  not  to  be  mistaken. 
It  was  indeed  Helen  Mordaunt,  whom  the  sudden  ill- 
ness of  her  brother  had  detained  in  that  miserable 
place,  and  who  was  thus  left  unaided  in  the  midst  of 
strangers.  To  make  asyself  known  to  her  and  prof- 
fer my  services  was  my  first  impulse,  though  the  agi- 
tation of  my  manner  was  sufficient  to  awaken  her 
surprise,  if  not  her  distrust.  But  she  was  too  far 
above  guile  to  suspect  it  in  others;  she  accepted  my 
offers  with  graceful  and  dignified  gratitude,  while  the 
attentions  which  I  was  thus  enabled  to  bestow  upon 
her  brother  laid  the  foundation  of  a  warm  friendship 
in  her  gentle  heart. 

"  You  will  think  it  strange,  Anne,  when  I  tell  you 
that  of  those  blissful  days  of  passionate  existence  I 
retain  only  a  vague  and  dreamlike  recollection.  I 
might  tell  you  of  a  few  striking  incidents  which  stand 
out  in  bold  relief,  but  the  details  of  that  period  of  my 
life  seem  to  have  become  blended  into  one  indistinct 
remembrance  of  happiness.  When  I  look  into  the 
chambers  of  mine  imagery  I  see  only  the  exceeding 


beauty  of  her  who  was  now  my  earthly  idol ;  all  the 
accessories  of  the  picture,  beautifully  and  delicately 
as  they  were  depicted  by  the  hand  of  love,  have 
become  blended  in  the  indistinctness  of  time's  mel- 
lowing tints.  Charles  Mordaunt  gradually  recovered, 
and  he  rallied  his  little  remaining  strength  in  the 
hope  or  reaching  Geneva,  where  he  purposed  pass- 
ing the  summer.  With  some  difficulty  we  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  desired  place,  and  when  there  he 
seemed  quite  recruited,  but  my  blissful  moments 
were  at  an  end.  The  isolation  which  had  led  to  our 
close  intimacy  no  longer  existed — the  world  had 
come  in  between  us— I  was  still  the  friend,  but  no 
longer  the  only  friend  of  Helen  Mordaunt. 

"  What  a  creature  she  was! — how  noble  in  cha- 
racter!—how  refined  in  feeling! — how  self-forget- 
ting!— how  devoted  to  her  brother!— how  utterly  free 
from  every  selfish  emotion!  Full  of  intellect,  with 
feelings  so  profound,  sb  earnest  that  they  would  have 
been  passionate  had  they  not  been  so  pure,  she 
seemed  never  to  entertain  a  thought  which  angels 
might  not  have  cherished.  Yet  her  loftiness  was  not 
that  of  pride,  it  was  rather  the  elevation  of  a  heav- 
enly nature,  the  nobleness  of  a  soul  which  retained 
too  bright  an  impress  of  its  immortal  birth  to  bear 
one  stain  of  earth.  And  then  she  was  so  beautiful ! 
Good  heaven !  when  I  remember  that  glorious  coun- 
tenance lighted  up  with  all  the  splendor  of  such  a 
mind  and  heart — when  I  recall  the  image  of  that 
stately  and  graceful  creature  whose  footstep  fell  upon 
the  earth  like  the  snowfiake  upon  wool — when  I  live 
over  again  those  blissful  hours  in  which  her  voice 
was  the  daily  music  of  my  life,  and  her  smile  its 
sweetest  light,  I  wonder  that  I  am  yet  a  denizen  of 
this  dull  earth,  when  its  melody  and  its  sunshine  have 
forever  vanished. 

"  Yet  Helen  shared  not— knew  not  my  feelings. 
Devoted  to  her  failing  brother  she  seemed  to  have 
no  room  for  another  affection  in  her  heart,  and  I 
dared  not  disturb  the  pure  current  of  her  feelings  by 
the  shadow  of  a  less  holy  love.  She  regarded  me  as 
her  brother's  friend,  she  was  grateful  for  my  atten- 
tions to  the  invalid,  and  the  smile,  the  kindly  clasp  of 
the  hand  with  which  she  daily  met  me,  were  but 
emanations  of  her  sisterly  tenderness. 

" ( Is  she  not  a  noble  creature  V  said  Charles  Mor- 
daunt to  me,  one  day,  as  she  glided  from  the  room  in 
search  of  some  flowers  to  deck  his  apartment.  '  Oh 
if  you  but  knew  half  her  devotion,  half  her  good- 
ness! beautiful  as  she  is — and  God  never  made  a 
fairer  being — her  spirit  is  more  angelic  than  her 
seraph  body.1 

"  I  know  not  what  power  impelled  me,  but  at  these 
words  the  fountains  of  my  sympathy  were  broken  up, 
and  I  poured  forth  the  resistless  torrent  of  my  long 
repressed  feelings.  I  told  him  of  my  first  meeting 
with  his  sister  in  the  picture  gallery — of  my  vain 
search  for  them — of  my  visit  to  their  ancestral  home 
— of  my  quest  through  Italy — and  finally,  in  the  elo- 
quent words  of  passion,  I  told  him  of  my  wild  and 
earnest  love.  I  had  not  ventured  to  look  toward  him 
while  I  uttered  my  confession,  but  when  he  still  re- 
mained silent,  I  raised  my  head,  and  observed  a  spot 
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of  burning  red  on  his  thin  cheek,  while  a  tear  slowly 
gathered  in  his  unnaturally  bright  eye.  For  a  moment 
he  hesitated,  then  grasping  my  hand  he  said : 

" '  I  will  not  disguise  from  you,  my  friend,  that  the 
time  has  been  when  my  ire  would  have  risen  to 
fever  heat  had  any  but  the  scion  of  a  noble  house 
sought  the  hand  of  Helen  Mordaunt.     My  family 
have  fallen  from  their  high  estate,  yet  I  cannot  forget 
that  the  blood  of  princes  runs  in  the  veins  of  the  two 
last  descendants  of  a  race  once  loftiest  in  my  own 
proud  land.    You,  as  an  American,  can  share  none 
of  this  feeling,  and  can  sympathize  little  in  this  vain 
pride,  yet  it  is  inborn  in  the  child  of  noble  lineage, 
and  I  can  easier  part  with  every  other  prejudice  than 
with  that  which  places  me  above  the  reach  of  for- 
tune's frowns.    Yet  this  objection  to  your  suit  which 
would  not,  perhaps,  be  insurmountable  in  Helen's 
mind,  (who  shares  none  of  my  weaknesses,  not  even 
that  of  family  pride,)  is  not  the  only  one.    We  are  a 
singularly  doomed  family.    You  know  that  we  hold 
the  ancient  faith,  and  my  mother,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  rigid  of  devotees,  had  early  destined  Helen  and 
myself  to  the  seclusion  of  a  cloister.    The  death  of 
an  elder  brother  and  sister  induced  her  to  relinquish 
her  resolution,  but,  when  the  sudden  death  of  my 
father  was  followed  by  my  gradual  decline  of  health, 
she  remembered  her  broken  pledge  to  the  church, 
and  bowed  down  in  the  dust  beneath  the  judgment 
which  her  ill-kept  faith  had  brought  upon  her.    My 
grandfather  would  not  consent  to  immure  in  a  clois- 
ter the  only  heir  to  his  fading  honors,  and  my  mother 
went  down  to  her  grave  mourning  over  her  broken 
vow,  and  praying  her  darling  Helen  to  make  expia- 
tion for  the  sins  of  all,  by  the  devotion  of  her  life  to 
seclusion.    Helen  knew  that  my  mother's  wish  would 
doom  her  to  a  convent,  but  from  this  her  enlightened 
piety  revolted.    She  was  a  sincere  Christian,  but  she 
saw  more  duties  in  the  world  than  the  dull  round  of 
monastic  rites  could  embrace,  and,  in  devoting  her- 
self to  the  Last  years  of  her  aged  grandfather,  and 
now  in  giving  up  her  whole  thoughts  to  me,  she  feels 
that  she  is  fulfilling  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  my 
mother's  vow.    But  in  one  respect  she  has  relgiously 
obeyed  my  mother's  desire.     She  has  kept  herself 
unspotted  from  the  world,  never  mingling   in   its 
amusements,  never  sharing  its  vanities,  never  yield- 
ing her  heart  to  its  affections.     Perhaps  the  con- 
sciousness of  her  own  feeble  hold  on  life  has  made 
the  task  one  of  less  difficulty,  and  has  assimilated  her 
pure  and  noble  nature  to  those  angelic  beings  whose 
company  she  may  be  called  to  join  at  a  moment's 
warning.' 

44  Horror-stricken  at  these  last  mysterious  words, 
which  reminded  me  of  some  vague  hints  uttered  by 
the  old  housekeeper  of  Mordaunt  Hall,  I  forgot  my 
mingled  feelings  of  pride  and  disappointment,  and 
only  thmight  of  the  doom  which  seemed  to  impend 
over  Helen.  Eagerly  I  demanded  an  explanation, 
and  it  was  given  in  a  few  words.  From  childhood 
she  had  been  the  subject  of  an  organic  disease  of  the 
heart,  which  shows  itself  only  in  increased  pulsation, 
and  the  rapidly  changeful  hues  of  her  complexion, 
inflicting  no  pain,  and  scarcely  making  itself  felt,  yet 


destined  to  be  fatal  at  some  sudden  and  unexpected 
moment. 

" '  She  has  long  known  her  fate,'  said  Charles ;  '  she 
lives  as  one  who  may  be  summoned  to  the  world  of 
shadows  without  hearing  a  single  footfall  of  the  King 
of  Terrors,  and  the  very  sublimity  of  her  character 
is  perhaps  the  result  of  such  conviction  of  the  contin- 
ual presence  of  death.  Life  is  to  her  but  an  Egyptian 
feast ;  an  image  from  the  grave  sits  ever  beside  her, 
and  though  she  has  ceased  to  tremble,  nay,  can  even 
decorate  the  hideous  spectre  with  the  festal  robe  and 
wreath,  she  is  not  the  less  conscious  of  its  presence. 
Helen  will  never  marry ;  she  has  never  known  any 
warmer  affection  than  that  which  nature  implanted 
in  her  heart  for  me.  She  loves  me  with  a  depth  and 
fervor  which  would  be  almost  idolatrous,  were  it  not 
so  holy.  The  knowledge  of  your  wild  passion  might 
cloud  the  pure  current  of 'her  thoughts,  but  could 
never  win  you  an  adequate  return.  She  is  devoted  to 
higher  aims,  and  the  marriage  bond  would  ill  suit  one 
who  is  already  the  bride  of  Heaven.' 

"  I  shall  never  forget  the  bright  and  seraphic  ex- 
pression of  the  youth's  face  as  he  uttered  these  last 
words.  Never  had  he  so  strongly  resembled  his 
beautiful  sister,  and  had  he  asked  the  sacrifice  of  my 
life  at  that  moment  it  would  have  been  freely  given. 
'  Promise  me,'  said  he,  *  that  while  I  live  you  will 
not  proffer  your  suit  to  my  sister.  Let  me  still  behold 
her  in  all  her  maiden  purity  of  thought,  free  from 
even  the  shadow  of  another  love.  When  I  am  gone 
her  own  noble  nature  must  be  her  guide,  and  to  that 
I  can  surely  trust.'  I  promised,  and  the  painful  in- 
terview closed  with  varied  and  mingled  feelings  on 
both  sides. 

"  I  cannot  dwell  on  the  painful  details  of  Charles 
Mordaunt's  last  illness ;  my  heart  sinks  and  my  eyes 
fill  with  tears  which  seem  to  sear  my  cheeks  as  they* 
fall.  The  injunction  of  the  dying  man  was  obeyed, 
and  while  I  was  constantly  ministering  to  his  wants, 
and  sharing  all  his  sister's  care**,  though  our  hands 
often  met  in  his  feeble  grasp,  and  my  pulse  bounded 
as  if  my  veins  ran  lightning  when  I  felt  the  cool 
touch  o(  her  rose-tipped  fingers,  though  our  brows 
were  often  bowed  down  in  prayer  upon  the  same 
pillow  beside  him,  yet  I  breathed  not  the  love  which, 
pure  as  I  knew  it  to  be,  seemed  almost  sacrilegious 
at  such  a  moment.  Helen  never  spoke  of  herself, 
but  the  holy  calmness  with  which  she  contemplated 
her  brother's  approaching  death  seemed  an  evidence 
of  her  belief  that  she  should  not  long  survive  him. 
He  declined  gradually  but  surely;  suffering  little 
pain,  and  retaining  every  faculty  of  his  mind  unim- 
paired, he  yielded  day  by  day  to  the  debility  which 
was  slowly  wearing  his  life  away.  To  sit  beside 
that  noble  brother  and  sister,  to  watch  the  varied 
beauty  of  their  glorious  countenances,  to  listen  to  the 
'converse  high'  between  the  dying  youth  and  the 
doomed  maiden,  such  were  my  precious,  my  painful 
privileges.  Alas !  I  linger  upon  these  moments,  even 
as  the  condemned  criminal  seeks  to  prolong  the  time 
which  intervenes  before  his  execution. 

"Helen  and  myself  watched  beside  Charles  until 
he  drew  his  latest  breath;  wljen  the  final  moment 
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came,  his  face  shone  even  as  the  face  of  an  angel,  as 
his  beautiful  lips  parted  with  a  smile  of  seraphic 
sweetness,  and  the  words, '  Helen— my  sister !'  died 
upon  his  failing  accents.  I  had  dreaded  the  last  scene 
on  Helen's  account,  for  I  knew  the  danger  of  any 
sudden  stroke  of  sorrow  to  one  so  frail,  but  her  bro- 
ther's life  had  been  prolonged  until  the  whisper  of 
death  was  even  as  the  breath  of  the  evening  zephyr 
closing  the  flowers  in  slumber.  Calm,  but  tearful 
and  feeble  as  a  child,  she  suffered  me  to  lead  her 
from  the  room,  and  giving  her  in  charge  of  her  faith- 
ful attendant,  I  busied  myself  in  arrangements  for 
the  last  sad  offices  to  my  departed  friend.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  describe  my  emotions.  I  had  learned  to 
love  Charles  Mordaunt  like  a  brother,  and  my  affec- 
tion for  Helen  was  now  as  far  superior  to  the  vision- 
ary passion  which  had  first  led  me  to  seek  her  as  are 
the  stars  of  heaven  above  the  icicle  which  glitters  in 
their  rays.  But  at  such  a  moment  I  thought  not  of 
myself,  my  anxiety  was  only  for  her  who  was  now 
dearer  than  life. 

'  "  The  sun  was  just  rising  above  the  horizon  when 
the  spirit  of  Charles  winged  its  flight  to  purer  realms, 
and  the  same  bright  sun  was  glowing  on  the  verge 
of  evening  when  I  again  sought  his  silent  chamber. 
Stretched  on  a  couch,  the  rigid  outline  of  his  delicate 
limbs  clearly  denned  beneath  the  snowy  sheet  which 
covered  his  remains,  lay  the  pale  and  beautiful  form 


of  the  youth ;  while  kneeling  by  his  side,  with  her 
face  bent  down  upon  his  bosom,  and  the  golden  sun- 
light falling  like  a  halo  around  her  bright  hair,  I  be- 
held the  devoted  sister.  Unwilling  to  disturb  her 
grief,  I  silently  withdrew;  keeping  watch  at  the 
door  till  she  should  come  forth.  An  hour — a  long, 
long  hour  elapsed  and  still  she  came  not.  Her  maid, 
distressed  at  her  prolonged  stay  in  the  chamber  of 
death,  would  not  be  denied  entrance,  and,  with  less 
delicacy  than  discretion,  intruded  herself  upon  the 
mourner's  privacy.  The  door  had  scarcely  closed 
behind  her,  when  a  piercing  shriek  from  the  woman 
almost  froze  my  blood.  I  sprang  into  the  apartment 
and  beheld  the  lifeless  form  of  the  fairest  of  God's 
creatures.    Helen  Mordaunt  was  dead ! 

"  *  They  were  lovely  in  their  lives  and  in  their 
death  they  were  not  divided.1  One  grave  holds  the 
brother  and  sister,  and  in  that  grave  lie  buried  all 
my  fondest  affections.  If  I  look  on  beauty  now,  it  is 
only  to  be  reminded  of  her  transcendant  loveliness; 
if  I  listen  to  noble  sentiments,  it  is  only  to  remember 
her  glorious  intellect;  if  I  watch  the  varying  emo- 
tions of  others,  it  is  only  to  recall  the  perfect,  the  ex- 
alted purity  of  her  heaven-devoted  heart;  and  there- 
fore it  is,  Anne,  that  woman,  fair  though  she  be,  de- 
lights me  not,  for 

"  What  are  thousand  living  loves 
To  that  which  cannot  quit  the  dead  ?" 


*  i 


A    NORTHERN    LEGEND 


FROM    THE    GERMAN. 


BT  WILLIAM  CtTLLEN  BRYANT. 


Thkbjc  sits  a  gentle  maiden, 
The  sea  is  murmuring  nigh ; 

She  throws  the  hook  and  watches — 
The  fishes  pass  it  by. 

A  ring  with  a  red  jewel 
Is  sparkling  on  her  hand, 

Upon  the  hook  she  binds  it, 
And  casts  it  from  the  land. 

Uprises  from  the  water 

A  hand  like  ivory  fair — 
What  gleams  upon  its  finger  ? 

The  golden  ring  is  there. 


Up  rises  from  the  bottom 

A  young  and  handsome  knight ; 
In  golden  scales  he  rises, 

That  glitter  in  the  light. 

The  Maid  is  pale  with  terror— 
"  Nay,  knight  of  ocean,  nay, 

It  was  not  thee  I  wanted ; 
Let  go  the  ring,  I  pray." 

"  The  bait  of  gold  and  jewels 
Is  not  to  fishes  thrown ; 

The  ring  shall  never  leave  me, 
And,  maiden,  thou  'rt  my  own.' 


LIFE  COMPARED  TO  A  TRAVELER. 


Why  should  we  cling  to  life?  why  count  a  shade, 
When  we  may  press  the  substance  to  our  heart  ? 
Why  shrink  and  fear  from  this  bleak  vale  to  part, 
Where  Spring-leaves  pale  and  Summer-roses  fade, 
Lake  one  who  traveleth  o'er  a  barren  waste, 
Weary  and  lorn  in  summer's  scorching  hours, 
Yet  views  at  length  the  city's  golden  towers 


In  the  dim  distance,  and  toils  on  in  haste 

To  reach  the  prayed  for  goal,  where  he  may  slake 

His  baniing  thirst  and  cool  his  fevered  breast, 
And  dream  away  the  night,  at  length  to  wake 

Fresh  as  Aurora  from  her  welcome  rest  ? 
Snch  is  life's  journey — why  array  in  dread 
Its  placid  bourne— the  city  of  the  Dead  ? 


OUR    CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITEBAET  WOMCf  Of  THE  TTKITXD  STATES. 


LYDIA  HUNTLEY  SIGOURNEY. 

Mrs.  Sigourney,  formerly  Miss  Huntley,  was  born 
in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  about  forty-five  years  ago. 
In  her  childhood  she  was  distinguished  for  remark- 
able precocity.  When  three  years  of  age  she  read 
with  fluency,  and  at  eight  she  wrote  harmonious 
verses.  In  her  twentieth  year— at  which  early  period 
she  had  charge  of  a  popular  seminary  for  young 
ladies — she  gave  to  the  public  her  first  volume,  under 
the  title  of  "  Moral  Pieces."  From  that  time  until 
now  she  has  ))een  known  as  an  author.  No  one  of 
her  sex  in  America  has  been  more  constant  or  more 
successful  in  devotion  to  literature. 

In  1819  she  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mr.  Charles 
Sigourney,  a  gentleman  of  taste  and  fortune,  in  the 
city  of  Hartford.  Her  appreciation  of  the  duties  of 
her  sex,  in  their  highest  relationships,  is  shown  in  her 
admirable  "  Letters  to  Young  Ladies,1'  and  "  Letters 
to  Mothers,"  both  of  which  works,  happily  for  the 
women  of  our  country,  have  had  a  wide  popularity. 
She  has  in  her  own  life  well  illustrated  the  lessons 
inculcated  in  her  writings.    . 

The  winter  of  1840-41  Mrs.  Sigourney  passed  in 
Europe,  where  her  reputation  had  preceded  her. 
While  in  London  a  metropolitan  bookseller  issued  an 
edition  of  her  poems,  which  were  well  received  by 
the  English  critics.    She  has  published,  altogether, 
six  or  seven  volumes,  beside  her  prose  works,  and 
she  has  now  in  press,  we  believe,  notices  of  her 
foreign  travel.    One  of  the  most  recent  critical  no- 
tices of  her  poetry  which  we  have  seen  was  written 
for  the  September  number  of  the  "  Democratic  Re- 
view," by  the  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Everett,  and  we 
give  his  estimate  of  her  powers^  rather  than  attempt 
an  expression  of  our  own.    "Her  compositions," 
says  this  able  and  eminent  critic,  "  belong  exclusively 
to  the  class   of  short  poems,  for  the  Pocahontas, 
which  is  the  longest  of  them,  does  not,  as  we  have 
said,  exceed  thirty  or  forty  pages.    They  commonly 
express,  with  great  purity,  and  evident  sincerity,  the 
tender  affections  which  are  so  natural  to  the  female 
heart,  and  the  lofty  aspirations  after  a  higher  and 
better  state  of  being,  which  constitute  the  truly  en- 
nobling and  elevating  principle  in  art,  as  well  a*  in 
nature.    Love  and  religion  are  the  unvarying  ele- 
ments of  her  song.    This  is  saying,  in  other  words, 
that  the  substance  of  her  poetry  is  of  the  very  highest 
order.    If  her  powers  of  expression  were  equal  to 
the  purity  and  elevation  of  her  habits  of  thought  and 
feeling,  she  would  be  a  female  Milton,  or  a  Christian 
Pindar.    But  though  she  does  not  inherit 

'  The  fore*  and  ample  pinion  that  the  Theban  Eagle  bear, 
Sailing  with  supreme  dominion  thro'  the  liquid  vault  of  air,* 

she  nevertheless  manages  the  language  with  great 
5* 


ease  and  elegance ;  and  often  with  much  of  the  ctiri- 
osa  felicUcu,  that  '  refined  felicity'  of  expression, 
which  is,  after  all,  the  principal  charm  in  poetry. 
In  blank  verse  she  is  very  successful.  The  poems 
that  she  has  written  in  this  measure  have  not  unfre- 
quently  much  of  the  manner  of  Wadsworth,  and  may 
be  nearly  or  quite  as  highly  relished  by  his  admirers." 


CATHERINE  M.  SEDGWICK. 

Miss  Sedgwick's  family  is  one  of  the  first  in  Ame- 
rica.   On  her  father's  side,  she  is  descended  from  a 
Major  General  in  the  army  of  Cromwell,  who  died  in 
the  great  expedition  against  the  Spanish  West  Indies; 
her  father,  Theodore  Sedgwick  the  elder,  was  an 
eminent  jurist  and  statesman ;  and  many  of  her  other 
near  relations  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
military  and  civil  service  of  the  country.    She  was 
born  at  Stockbridge,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
rural  towns  in  Massachussets,  where  she  still  resides, 
not  more  applauded  for  her  genius  than  loved  for  her 
many  admirable  social  qualities,  by  the  large  circle  of 
which  she  is  the  centre  and  the  brightest  ornament. 
The  first  of  Miss  Sedgwick's  published  works  was 
the  "New  England  Tale,"  originally  intended  to  ap- 
pear— so  we  learn  from  the  preface— as  a  religious 
tract.    It  grew  beyond  the  limits  of  such  a  design, 
and  was  reluctantly  given  to  the  world  in  a  volume. 
Fortunately  its  success  was  so  great  as  to  induce  her 
to  continue  in  the  field  of  letters.    The  "  New  Eng- 
land Tale "  was  followed  by  "  Redwood,"  a  novel 
which  placed  her  in  the  front  rank  of  the  writers  of 
her  sex.    It  was  reprinted  in  England,  and  soon  after 
translated  into  the  French  and  Italian  languages, 
and  every  where  alike  admired.    "  Hope  Leslie,"  of 
which  a  new  edition  has  just  appeared,  was  her  third 
work,  and,  perhaps,  her  best.    It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  fictions  in  our  language.    The  naxt  of  her 
larger  productions  was  "  Clarence,"  and  the  last,  save 
the  " Letters  from  Abroad,"  was  "The  Linwoods." 

Beside  these  she  has  written  "  Le  Bossu,"  one  of 
the  "  Tales  of  Glauber  Spa ;"  "  Home ;"  "  The  Poor 
Rich  Man  and  the  Rich  Poor  Man,"  and  several 
other  shorter  works,  all  of  which  are  distinguished  for 
elegance  of  style,  dramatic  interest,  and  original  and 
finished  portraitures  of  individual  character. 

We  have  not  room  for  a  critique  upon  any  ot  Miss 
Sedgwick's  writings.  We  can  simply  commend 
them  earnestly  to  all  who  are  not  already  familiar 
with  them.  They  are  a)  1  of  the  useful  classes.  They 
are  all  as  creditable  to  her  heart  as  to  her  intellect. 
In  all  she  exhibited  cheerful  views  of  life ;  and  in  all 
are  the  purest  morality,  and  the  most  just  religious 
sentiments. 
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FRANCES  SARGENT  OSGOOD. 

Mrs.  Osgood  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph 
Locke,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  in  which  city  she  was 
born,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1815.  Her  early  years 
were  passed  in  the  beautiful  village  of  Hingham, 
where  her  poetical  talent  was  developed  even  in 
childhood.  She  had  not  to  encounter  the  difficulties 
and  discouragements  which  so  often  chill  the  feelings 
of  the  youthful  aspirant,  for  her  parents  were  them- 
selves silent  poets,  possessing  the  "  vision,"  if  not 
the  "  faculty  divine."  To  her  father,  a  man  singu- 
larly gifted  both  in  mind  and  heart,  and  possessing, 
with  a  warm  imagination,  an  enthusiastic  love  of 
nature,  she  probably  owes  tier  susceptibility  to  the 
beautiful  in  the  outer  and  the  inner  world. 

Some  of  her  precocious  efforts — verses  written  in 
her  early  school  days — attracted  the  attention  of  Mrs. 
Child— one  of  the  cleverest  women,  not  of  our  coun- 
try only,  but  of  the  age — who  was  then  conducting  a 
"  Juvenile  Miscellany"  of  much  celebrity.  In  that 
magazine  Miss  Locke  made  her  first  appearance  in 
print,  under  the  signature  of  "  Florence,"  which  she 
retained  for  many  years. 

At  an  exhibition  of  paintings,  in  the  Athenaeum 
Gallery  at  Boston,  we  have  been  told,  she  was  first 
introduced  to  Mr.  S.  S.  Osgood,  the  artist.  lie  in- 
vited her  to  sit  for  her  portrait,  and  before  the  pic- 
ture was  finished  they  were  engaged.  Soon  after 
their  marriage,  in  the  autumn  of  1835,  they  went  to 
England,  where  they  remained  nearly  four  years — 
the  husband  .successfully  plying  his  art,  and  the  wife 
winning  fame  and  admiration  by  her  literary  produc- 
tions. It  was  during  her  residence  in  London  that 
she  published  her  "  Wreath  of  Wild  Flowers  from 
New  England,"  a  volume  of  poems  which  was  re- 
ceived with  remarkable  favor  by  the  critics,  and 
which  has  passed  through  one  or  two  editions  in  this 
country.  She  also  gave  to  the  press,  whi.'e  in  the 
great  metropolis,  "  The  Casket  of  Fate,"  a  miniature 
book,  containing  one  of  her  most  beautiful  effusions ; 
and  since  her  return  she  has  edited  an  elegantly  em- 
bellished souvenir,  entitled  "  The  Poetry  of  Flowers 
and  Flowers  of  Poetry,"  the  value  of  almost  every 
page  of  which  is  enhanced  by  extracts  from  her  own 
writings.  She  now  resides  iu  New  York,  where  her 
husband  ;s  pursuing  his  profession  with  distinguished 
success  and  reputation. 

Several  of  Mrs.  Osgood's  finest  productions  have 
appeared  in  this  magazine.  "  The  Daughter  of  He- 
rodius,"  in  our  number  for  July,  would  have  done 
honor  to  any  of  the  poets  of  the  time ;  and  "  Truth," 
a  simple  and  beautiful  story  in  our  last  issue,  and 
"  The  Coquette,"  in  our  present,  show  that  her  abili- 
ties as  a  prose  writer  are  of  an  admirable  order. 
All  her  writings  are  distinguished  for  singular  natu- 
ralness and  simplicity,  some  of  them  for  a  happy 
playfulness,  and  others  for  a  delicate  tenderness  of 
idea  and  expression.  She  invests  the  most  common 
and  prosaic  subject  with  poetic  grace — the  dull  and 
oftentimes  wearisome  commonplaces  of  life  with  in- 
terest and  beauty.  Her  glowing  mind  is  like  a  fairy 
alchymist,  "from  seeming  evil  still  educing  good." 


MRS.  SEBA  SMITH. 

This  lady  is  a  native  of  Portland,  where  her  earliest 
years  were  passed.  She  has  long  been  a  frequent  and 
admired  contributor  to  our  literary  periodicals,  but  the 
efforts  upon  which  her  reputation  chiefly  depends,  are 
comparatively  recent.  The  "  Sinless  Child,"  a  poem 
in  seven  cantos,  was  published  during  the  present 
year.  It  is  designed  to  illustrate  the  spiritual  agency 
of  Life  and  Nature  upon  the  soul  of  childhood.  The 
abstract  theory  developed,  partakes  largely  of  Words- 
worth's philosophy,  but  in  its  details,  the  story  dis- 
plays a  fancifulness  and  glow  wholly  distinct  from 
the  bard  of  Rydal  Mount.  Eva  is  the  heroine  of  this 
sweet  tale : 

— "  She  turned  the  wheel, 
Or  toiled  in  humble  guise, 

Her  buoyant  heart  was  all  abroad 
Beneath  the  pleasant  skies. 

She  sang  all  day  from  joy  of  heart, 
For  joy  thai  in  her  dwelt, 

That  uuconfined  the  soul  went  forth- 
Such  blessedness  she  felt." 

We  refrain  from  entering  more  fully  into  the  merits 
of  this  production,  because  it  is  about  to  be  given  to 
the  public  in  a  more  permanent  form.  In  point  of 
elevated  moral  design  and  delicate  beauty  of  imagery, 
we  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  happy  efforts  of  the 
American  muse.  Within  a  few  weeks  a  prose  tale, 
intended  to  illustrate  the  time  of  Tecumseh,  has  ap- 
peared from  her  pen.  This  work  has  been  widely 
commended  for  graphic  descriptions  of  scenery  and 
graceful  simplicity  of  style.  * 

Among  the  women  of  genius  which  this  country 
has  produced,  there  is  none  to  whom  we  revert  with 
more  pride  and  kindly  interest  than  the  subject  of 
this  article.  Rare  endowments  of  mind,  however 
brilliant,  depend  so  much  for  their  value  upon  the 
moral  qualities  with  which  they  are  united,  that, 
abstractly  considered,  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide 
whether  they  are  a  bane  or  a  blessing.  We  may 
wonder  at  an  intellectual  phenomenon  as  wc  do  at  the 
extraordinary  displays  of  nature,  but  it  is  only  when 
a  gifted  mind  is  linked  with  noble  sentiments  and 
pure  a  fleet  ions  that  we  can  cordially  hail  it  as  a  glo- 
rious boon.  If  this  is  true  of  men,  how  much  more 
does  it  apply  to  women.  What  mental  power  or 
grace  can  atone  for  the  absence  of  tenderness  and 
truth  in  woman?  What  extent  of  attainment  in  a 
female  mind  can  ever  compensate  for  the  lack  of  those 
sympathetic  qualities  in  which  consists  the  charm  of 
the  sex? 

We  make  these  inquiries  in  order  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  upon  the  truly  feminine  cha- 
raoter  of  Mrs'.  Smith's  genius.  This  we  consider  its 
peculiar  distinction.  There  is  a  delicacy  of  concep- 
tion, a  simple  grace  of  language,  and  an  exaltation  of 
sentiment  about  her  writings,  not  only  admirable  in 
themselves,  but  beautifully  appropriate  to  her  cha- 
racter and  mission  as  a  woman.  In  a  literary  point 
of  view,  undoubtedly  many  of  her  productions  bear 
the  mark  of  haste.  A  higher  finish  and  more  careful 
revision  would  render  the  fruits  of  her  pen  more 
tasteful  and  permanent  in  their  influence.  But  6uch 
defects  are  ascribable  to  circumstances  rather  than  to 


NO      CONCEALMENT. 
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want  of  perception  or  power.  She  has  often  written 
from  the  spar  of  necessity.  Her  nature  is  one  which, 
in  a  more  prosperous  condition  of  things,  would  find 
its  whole  delight  in  expatiating  amid  the  genialities 
of  nature  and  society.  She  has  resorted  to  the  pen 
rather  as  a  duty  than  a  pleasure.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  in  any  event  she  would  not  have  written. 
A  mind  of  this  order  must  at  times  "wreak  itself  upon 
expression."  Mrs.  Smith  sympathizes  too  readily 
with  the  beautiful,  not  sometimes  cordially  to  utter 
hymns  in  its  praise.  Human  life  presses  with  too 
deep  a  meaning  upon  her  heart  not  to  leave  results 
which  crave  utterance.  To  breathe  such  thoughts 
is  as  natural  as  for  the  glad  bird  to  utter  its  song,  or 
the  unfettered  stream  to  leap  up  to  the  sunshine. 
Still,  friendship  and  nature,  society  and  literature 
would  amply  fill  such  a  mind,  were  it  indulged  with 
the  leisure  and  freedom  from  care,  which  fortune  be- 
stows. For  the  sake  of  poetry  and  the  promotion  of 
elevated  views  of  life,  we  cannot  mourn  the  destiny 
which  made  such  a  woman  known  to  fame.  We 
doubt  not  that  many  of  her  sweet  fancies  and  holy 
aspirations,  winged  by  the  periodical  press  over  our 
broad  land,  have  carried  comfort  to  the  desponding 
and  bright  glimpses  to  the  perverted.  We  hope  that 
not  a  few  of  her  sex  have  hailed  these  manifestations 
in  language  of  what  is  highest  in  their  own  souls. 
For  ourselves,  we  are  happy  to  recognize  in  this  lady 
one  who  has  given  worthy  utterance  to  sentiments  of 
faith  and  duty,  to  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
capacity  of  progress,  which  are  the  redeeming  traits 
of  human  nature.      * 


MRS.  EMMA  C.  EMBURY. 

Mrs.  Embury  is  a  native  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
She  is  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Manly,  an  eminent  physician 
in  that  metropolis.  Her  native  interest  in  literature 
was  manifested  by  an  early  appreciation  of  the  works 
of  genius,  and  her  poetical  talents  were  soon  recog- 
nized and  admired.  Under  the  signature  of  Ianthe, 
she  gave  to  the  public  numerous  effusions,  which 
were  distinguished  for  vigor  of  language  and  genuine 
depth  of  feeling.  A  volume  of  these  youthful,  but 
most  promising  efforts,  was  selected  and  published, 
but  we  believe  it  has  long  been  out  of  print.  Since 
her  marriage,  Mrs.  Embury  has  given  to  the  publie 
more  prose  than  poetry,  but  the  former  is  character- 
ized by  the  same  romantic  spirit  which  is  the  essen- 
tial beauty  of  verse.  We  know  of  no  American 
female  writer  who  has  composed  so  great  a  number 
of  popular  tales.  Many  of  these  fictions,  we  should 
judge,  are  founded  upon  a  just  observation  of  life, 
although  not  a  few  are  equally  remarkable  for  attrac- 
tive invention.  In  point  of  style,  they  often  possess 
the  merit  of  graceful  and  pointed  diction,  and  the 
lesson  they  inculcate  is  invariably  of  a  pure  moral 
tendency.  "  Constance  Latimer,  the  Blind  Girl,'1  is, 
perhaps,  better  known  than  any  other  of  her  single 
productions,  and,  as  a  specimen  of  her  insight  into 
some  of  the  delicate  shades  of  human  passion,  we 
would  instance  "  Silent  Love,"  which  appeared  re- 
cently in  our  own  pages,  and  an  admirable  story  in 
our  present  number.  Mrs.  Embury  at  present  resides 
at  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  and  is  not  less  distinguished  for 
domestic  virtues  than  literary  ability. 


NO    CONCEALMENT. 


BT  MBS.  LYDIA  H.  SIGOUXJfXY. 


Tbixk'st  thou  to  be  conceal'd,  thou  little  stream, 

Thai  through  the  lowly  vale  dost  wend  thy  way, 
Loving  beneath  the  darkest  arch  to  glide 

Of  woven  branches,  blent  with  hillock*  gray  T 
The  mist  doth  track  thee,  and  reveal  thy  eourse 

Unto  the  dawn,  and  a  bright  line  of  green 
Tinting  thy  marge,  and  the  white  flocks  that  haste 

At  summer  noon  to  taste  tby  crystal  sheen, 
Make  plain  thy  wanderings  to  the  eye  of  day— 

And  then,  thy  smiling  answer  to  the  moon. 
Whose  beams  so  freely  on  tby  bosom  sleep, 

Unfold  thy  secret,  even  to  night's  dull  noon — 
How  could'st  thou  hope,  in  such  a  world  as  this, 
To  abroad  thy  gentle  path  of  beauty  and  of  bliss  ? 

Think'st  thou  to  be  conceal'd,  then  little  utd, 
That  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  art  cast, 

And  there,  like  cradled  infant,  sleep's!  awhile, 
Unmov'd  by  trampling  sum  m  or  thunder-blast  ? 

Thou  bid'st  thy  lima ;  for  herald  Spring  shall  come 
And  wake  thee,  all  unwilling  as  thou  art, 

Uiihood  thine  eyes,  unfold  thy  claspiug  sheath, 


And  stir  the  languid  pulses  of  thy  heart ; 
The  loving  rains  shall  woo  thee,  and  the  dews 

Weep  o'er  thy  bed,  and,  ere  thou  art  aware, 
Forth  steals  the  tender  leaf,  the  wiry  stem, 

The  trembling  bud,  the  flower  that  scents  the  air  ; 
And  soon,  to  all,  thy  ripen'd  fruitage  tells 
The  evil  or  the  good  that  in  nature  dwells. 

Think'st  thou  to  be  conceal'd,  thou  little  thought, 

That  in  the  curtatn'd  chamber  of  the  soul 
Dost  wrap  thyself  so  close,  and  dream  to  do 

A  secret  work  ?    Look  to  the  hues  that  roll 
O'er  the  changed  brow — the  moving  lip  behold — 

Linking  thee  unto  speech— the  feet  that  ran 
Upon  thy  errands,  and  the  deeds  that  stamp 

Thy  lineage  plain  before  the  noon-day  sun ; 
Look  to  the  pen  that  writes  thy  history  down 

In  those  tremendous  books  that  ne'er  unclose 
Until  the  Day  of  Doom,  and  blush  to  see 

How  vain  thy  trust  in  darkness  to  repose, 
Where  all  things  tend  to  judgment.    So,  beware, 
Oh  erring  human  heart !  what  thoughts  thou  longest  there. 


THE    PILOT. 


A  BALLAD. 


BT  THE  LATE  THOMAS  HAYNES  BAYLEY 


MUSIC   BY   S.   NELSON. 


Andante  eon  Evpremlone. 
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Go     down!    the        sai    -    lor       cried,    go    down,       This       is    no    place       for 
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Ah  •  Pilot,  dangers  often  met 

We  nil  are  opt  to  slight, 

And  thou  hast  known  these  raging  waves 

But  to  subdue  their  might ; 

It  is  not  apathy,  he  cried, 

That  gives  this  strength  to  me ; 

Fear  not !  but  trust  in  Providence, 

Wherever  thou  may'at  be. 


On  such  a  night,  the  sea  engulf  »d 

My  father's  lifeless  form; 

My  only  brother's  boat  went  down 

In  just  so  wild  a  storm ; 

And  such,  perhaps,  may  be  my  fate, 

But  still  I  say  to  thee, 

Fear  not !  but  trust  in  Providence, 

Wherever  thou  may'st  be. 


REVIEW    OF    NEW    BOOKS. 


The  Career  of  Puffer  Hopkins.    By  Cornelius  Mathews, 
Author  of  the  "  Motley  Book,"  "  Behemoth,"  "  Wakon- 
dah,'>  etc.    Illustrated  by  H.  K.  Browne,  Esq.  (Phiz.) 
Ortaeo,  pp.  319.    New  York,  D.  AppUion  tf  Co..  1912. 
To  write  a  good  novel,  under  any  circumstances,  is  a 
work  at  this  age  of  the  world  of  no  slight  difficulty ;  to 
write  a  novel  of  which  the  basis  shall  be  American  life  is 
almost  the  Egyptian  task  of  making  bricks  without  straw. 
In  Europe  the  modern  novel  is  the  -fruit,  the  last  accom- 
plished result  of  the  labors  of  many  generations  of  literary 
artisans;    it  is  the  quintessence  of  social  life  matured, 
polished  and  refined,  to  receive  the  last  touch  of  the  author. 
It  is  not  till  systems  have  been  long  formed,  till  social  man- 
ners have  subsided  into  habits,  till  the  aggregate  of  indi- 
viduals furnishes  some  one  of  more  marked  character  than 
the  rest,  to  stand  forth  as  the  representative  of  the  class,  to 
be  universally  known  and  admitted  as  such,  that  the  novel- 
ist's work  is  light.    Before  this  period  has  arrived  the  de- 
lineation of  society  cannot  be  fairly  appreciated.    He  may 
leave  his -work  to  after  ages  as  the  most  faithful  of  histories, 
truer  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  more  suggestive  of  the  hu- 
manity of  the  time  than  the  record  of  professed  historians, 
but  by  his  own  generation  he  will  be  regarded  as  an  inno- 
vator, as  one  dealing  with  common  subjects,  base  matter, 
that  finds  no  sympathy  in  the  taste  of  readers,  (a  faculty 
built  upon  the  past,  on  old  precedents  of  the  elegance  of  our 
fathers,)  that,  while  it  is  familiar  as  the  aspect  of  the  pave- 
ments and  the  air  of  die  streets,  seems  also  far  fetched  and 
remote,  because  it  is  narrated  for  the  first  time.    An  unpar- 
donable sin  is    that  of  originality  until   it  has  become 
fashionable. 

The  soeeessfnl  writers  of  America  have  been  thus  far 
imitators.  They  have  not  been  unconscious  of  the  great 
advantage  to  minds  wanting  the  vigor  and  courage  to  open 
new  paths  in  literature,  of  an  appeal  to  recognized  modes 
of  thought,  to  familiar  forms  of  writing,  to  the  very  esta- 
blished terms  of  expression.  Our  past  authors  have  been 
content  to  follow  those  of  England  humbly,  submissively. 
We  have  followed  her  fashions  to  the  very  trick  of  a  shoe 
tie  and  the  fold  of  a  cravat.  We  have  borrowed  her  pulpit 
dress  to  preach  in ;  her  professor's  gown  to  lecture ;  her 
theatrical  wardrobe  to  play  the  harlequin.  Her  parliament 
robes,  her  trappings  of  royalty,  we  have  left  untouched. 
The  American  statute  book  is  the  great  gift  of  America  to 
the  world.  But  in  all  that  relates  to  literature,  properly  so 
called,  we  have  been  a  servile  herd.  We  have  had  (in  the 
popular  phrase,  adopted,  too,  by  ourselves)  an  American 
Addison,  an  American  Scott,  an  American  Coleridge,  (very 
American  said  Coleridge  when  he  heard  of  it,)  an  Ameri- 
can Carlyle,  and  lastly  an  American  Boz.  When  in  the 
fullness  of  time  we  might  look  for  a  decay  of  this  feeble 
system,  when  the  resources  of  the  country  have  been  de- 
veloped, and  learning  and  leisure  would  inspire  a  demand 
for  a  more  genuine  product,  a  new  fact  in  our  history  arises 
which  bids  fair,  unless  timely  checked,  to  throw  us  back 
again  on  our  past  literary  infirmity.  We  allude  to  the 
improvements  in  the  art  of  printing,  and  the  extraordinary 
facility  given,  in  the  absence  of  an  international  copyright 
law  to  the  exclusive  preference  of  a  foreign  literature. 

What  one  man  can  create  a  new  school  of  literature? 
What  one  arm  is  so  potent  to  turn  back  this  tide  of  foreign 
aggression?    To  the  humblest  efforts,  conceived  in  a  noble 


spirit,  we  say,  hopeless  as  seems  the  encouragement,  thrice 
welcome.  In  the  end,  the  right  will  prevail.  Though  no 
one  can  at  once  build  a  bridge  over  the  impassable  stream 
which  separates  us  from  what  we  covet,  yet  the  bearer  of 
a  single  pebble  may  help  to  build  the  foundation  of  the 
future  structure. 

We  have  spoken  of  a  twofold  difficulty  in  the  efforts  of 
any  American  author,  the  newness  of  his  subject  and  his 
legally  oppressed  condition,  (for  the  absence  of  a  just  law 
may  be  as  oppressive  as  the  positive  enactment  of  a  bad 
one.)  The  first  of  these  is  the  most  pressing,  the  other 
onerous  enough  but  easy  of  remedy. 

Mr.  Mathews,  the  author  of  the  work  we  have  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  for  review,  has  made  efforts  to  over- 
come both.  He  has  manfully  undertaken  the  championship 
of  the  copyright  law,  in  which  the  gratitude  of  the  authors 
of  both  hemispheres  must  bear  him  onward.  He  lias  also 
made  several  practical  attempts  at  least  to  fix  his  attention 
on  original  subjects  of  purely  an  American  interest.  With 
one  of  them  we  are  at  present  concerned.  The  novel  of 
Puffer  Hopkins  is  supported  on  American  ground,  by  Ameri- 
can incidents  and  American  characters.  As  he  himself  has 
elsewhere  said,  in  answer  to  the  outcry  for  a  foreign  litera- 
ture, "  he  has  been  content  to  describe  the  life  which  his 
simple- witled  countrymen  are  content  to  lead." 

How  has  he  succeeded  ?  Has  he  described  fresh,  original 
scenes,  caught  from  the  living  manners  of  the  day  ?  Has 
he  told  a  story  well,  worth  telling  at  all  ?  To  this  we  may 
broadly  answer,  he  has.  Not  forgetting  many  faults,  to 
which  we  shall  presently  allude,  we  may  stale  that  he  has 
sustained  the  two  unexceptionable  claims  of  vigor  and 
originality.  If  he  has  not  altogether  escaped  the  dangers 
of  each,  we  may  freely  forgive  the  errors  that  spring  from 
so  noble  an  adherence. 

Puffer  Hopkins  is  a  twofold  tale  of  life.  Intermingled 
with  the  public  advancement  of  a  politician,  crossing  the 
path  ever  and  anon,  is  a  private  career  of  wrong  and  suffer- 
ing, upon  which  the  domestic  interest  of  the  story  is  sus- 
pended. Its  characters  are  those  of  a  corrupt  miser,  who 
has  fed  his  soul  on  injuries  and  revenges  till  his  cankered 
villany  lays  him  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows ;  a  repentant  old 
man,  who  has  been  his  accomplice,  whose  last  sorrow  is 
depicted  with  a  power  that  bids  us  fear  while  we  pity  J  a 
wearied,  humble  artisan,  who  drops  down  at  noonday,  the 
sun  yet  shining  on  the  fair  fields  of  the  world,  which  ripen 
no  harvest  for  him ;  a  simple-minded  country  girl,  bold  in 
her  timid  confidence,  and  anticipating  the  love  and  prudence 
of  womanhood ;  a  motley  throng  of  politicians  and  their 
rout  of  retainers ;  such  materials  as  courts  of  justice  afford ; 
and  the  humorous  phases  of  city  life  as  it  grows  rankly 
among  the  masses  of  the  populution. 

There  is  very  little  satisfaction  in  giving  the  mere  plot  of 
a  story  disconnected  with  the  vivid  words  and  artful  inci- 
dents of  the  narrator.    We  shall  prefer  a  different  course," 
and  one  we  believe  more  satisfactory  to  the  reader. 

From  the  more  serious  portions  of  the  work  we  might, 
did  our  limits  permit,  present  some  powerfully  written  and 
affecting  passages.  In  reading  it  we  had  marked  to  extract 
the  suicide  of  Leycraft,  the  victim  who  is  haunted  by  the 
vision  of  a  child  he  had  once  abandoned  in  the  wood ;  and 
a  scene  in  the  chamber  where  Fob,  the  poor  tailor— from 
first  to  last  a  genuine  creation  of  the  author— is  passing  his 
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last  hours  in  company  with  the  young  girl  to  whom  we 
hare  alluded.  But  the  staple  of  the  book  is  its  humorous 
descriptions.  These  are  of  the  most  varied  character, 
built  up  in  all  manner  of  everyday  conceit,  arrogance  and 
impudence  (for  which  Mr.  Mathews  has  a  special  eye  and 
a  ready  pen)  and  the  petty  weaknesses  of  his  subjects.  In 
all  there  is  no  malice,  no  ill  will.  He  has  mode  no  illegiti- 
mate use  of  the  privileges  of  literature.  His  work  will 
uot  be  least  popular  among  the  very  classes  from  whom  he 
has  drawn  hit  material.  This  is  saying  much,  not  only  for 
the  author's  honesty  of  intention,  but  also  for  his  ability. 
Without  the  same  instinct  of  genius  he  could  not  have 
painted  freely  political  life,  courts,  judges  and  the  multifa- 
rious characters  that  throng  his  pages,  and  not  injured  a 
single  individual.  No  inferior  humorous  writer  could  so 
rise  to  portray  the  manners  of  a  class. 

In  some  of  the  court  scenes  the  author's  cleverness  in 
comic  satire  is  well  exhibited— especially  in  the  trial  of  Mr. 
Filer  Close,  on  a  charge  of  arson.  The  next  chapter  opens 
into  the  jury  room,  a  scene  we  believe  perfectly  original, 
never  having  seen  it  attempted  before.  We  give  this  chap- 
ter entire,  at  the  risk  of  depriving  the  reader  of  any  favor- 
able impression  he  might  have  gained  from  numerous  pas- 
sages we  had  marked  for  insertion. 

THS  JURY-BOOM. 

For  the  first  few  minutes  after  they  entered  the  jury- 
room,  not  a  word  was  spoken ;  they  sat  around  the  square 
table,  which  just  held  twelve,  with  their  heads  toward  the 
centre,  watching  each  other's  faces  sharply  fur  the  first 
glimpse  of  a  verdict. 

A  spider's  thread  fell  from  the  ceiling  and  hung  dangling 
above  the  table,  bearing  a  fly  struggling  at  its  end. 

"  Guilty  or  not  guilty,  gentlemen  ?"  said  the  foreman,  a 
close-sliaven,  blue-faced  man,  with  glittering  eyes,  glancing 
round  the  board  as  he  put  the  question,  by  way  of  breaking 
ground. 

"Guilty,  for  one,*'  answered  a  fat  citizen  on  his  right 
hand,  sweeping  the  struggling  fly  into  his  hat  which  he  pro- 
duced suddenly  from  behind  his  chair.  "  We  must  have  an 
example,  gentlemen.     The  last  three  capital  indictments 

Kt  off,  and  now  it 's  the  sheriff's  turn  for  a  pull.    We  must 
ve  an  example.'' 

"Three  fur  breeders  and  the  fourth  to  the  bull-ring," 
spoke  up  a  gentleman  with  a  deep  chest  and  brawny  arms. 
"  That 's  the  rule  at  the  slaughter-house.  We  always  fol- 
low it— and  so  I  say  guilty,  it  the  rest 's  agreeable." 
^  But  the  rest  were  not  agreeable,  and  they  launched  into 
an  elaborate  and  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  case,  led 
on  by  a  high-cheeked  gentleman  in  a  while  neckcloth,  who 
begged  to  ask  whether  any  one  there  was  prepared  to  say 
whether  angels  could,  under  any  circumstances,  become 
rag-pickers  f  That  was  the  gist  of  the  cose.  There  might 
be  angels  of  fire — he  had  heard  on  excellent  discourse  on 
that  subject  in  the  Brick  Church — and  that  would  account 
for  the  prisoner's  burning  the  buildings.  He  had  been 
rather  pleased  with  the  district  attorney's  calling  Fyler 
Close  the  demon  of  that  element ;  but  then  would  it  be  in 
character  for  a  demon  to  go  about  with  a  basket  and  a 
hooked  stick  ?  He  could  n't  see  into  it  just  yet — he  would 
like  to  hear  the  opinion  of  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  jury 
on  that  point 

"  It  is  n't  always  easy  to  tell  them  insane  chaps  at  first 
sight,"  pursued  another,  a  short  juror,  who,  resting  his 
elbows  upon  the  table,  looked  out  from  between  them,  with 
flat  face  and  saucer  eyes,  fading  far  away  in  his  heud,  like 
the  hero  of  a  country  sign-board.  "  There  was  one  of  'em 
got  into  our  house  in  Orchard  street  one  day,  and  when  he 
was  caught,  he  was  at  work  on  a  stuu'  lem:>n  with  his 
teeth  like  vengeance.  Now,  that  was  insanity  at  first  view, 
but  when  we  come  to  find  his  pockets  full  of  silver-spoons 
and  table-knives,  that  was  compos  mentis  and  the  light  of 
#  reason." 

"  How  many  stun'  lemons  would  you  have  a  feller  eat, 
I  'd  like  to  know,"  retorted  the  deep^chested  member,  "  to 
make  it  out  a  reg'lar  case?" 

"One  full-grown 'd  satisfy  me,"  answered  the  sign- 
board, "other  gentlemen  might  require  more." 

The  Board  was  unanimous  on  this  point,  one  would  be 
enough. 

"Id  have  you  take  notice  of  one  thing,  gentlemen," 
said  a  thin  little  man,  starting  in  at  this  moment  from  a 
corner  of  the  table,  with  a  nose  like  a  tack,  and  eyes  like  a 
couple  of  small  gimlet-hjles.    "  There  was  a  point  in  the 


testimony  of  that  Sloat — the  police-officer— that 's  very  im- 
portant, and  what 's  better,  it  escaped  the  district  attorney, 
and  the  prisoner's  counsel,  and  the  very  judge  oil  the  bench. 
Now,  I  want  your  attention,  gentlemen.  You  will  recol- 
lect that  Sloat  testifies  to  a  man  in  a  gray  overcoat  going 
into  an  alley  in  Scainmel  street,  and  getting  into  the  base- 
ment of  Close's  Row.  That  was  the  incendiary,  no  one 
doubts  that.  Very  good.  And  then  Stoat  goes  a  little  fur- 
ther, and  says  he  was  gone  long  enough  to  play  a  couple  of 
games  of  dominoes ;  and  when  he  gets  back,  he  says,  a  man 
went  by  the  ally — mark  that — went  by  the  ally  and  down 
Scainmel  street.  That  wasn't  the  incendiary,  was  it  ?  By 
no  menus,  gentlemen;  where  was  be  then  all  this  lime? 
I  MI  tell  you  " — he  drew  his  breath  hard,  and  turned  quite 
pale  as  he  looked  around.  "  It  ?s  my  opinion,  gentlemen, 
the  incendiary  was  roasted  alive  in  the  basement  of  them 
buildings." 

There  was  a  shudder  through  the  jury-room :  the  jurors 
turned  about  to  each  other,  aud  said,  "  Who  would  have 
thought  of  that  ?"  and  it  was  admitted  on  all  bands  to  be  a 
very  plausible  and  acute  conjecture,  and  well  worthy  of  the 
gentleman  in  the  eyelets  and  tack-shaped  nose. 

"It  can  t  be,"  said  the  fat  citizen,  balancing  his  hat  in 
his  two  hands,  mid  looking  sternly  at  the  fly  in  the  bottom 
of  the  crown.  "  If  you  could  only  make  that  out,  we  might 
let  this  prisoner  at  the  bar  off  I  can't  believe  he  was  so 
nicely  caught.  No,  no— if  that  had  been  the  case,  some- 
body would  have  found  the  bones  done  brown  and  a  pair  of 
shoe-buckles.  Don't  give  way,  I  beg  you,  gentlemen,  to 
the  pleasing  illusion." 

And  so  saying,  he  knocked  his  hat  upon  his  bead  and 
smothered  the  fly. 

"  I  have  great  faith  in  that  China-ware  witness,"  said 
the  gentleman  in  the  sign-board  face.  "  He  was  right  in 
that  observation  of  his  :  a  man  out  of  his  wits  always  talks 
to  people  a  couple  o'  hundred  miles  off  and  whistles  for  a 
invisible  dog.  I  had  a  cousin,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that 
went  mad  as  he  was  coming  through  this  ere  Park  one  day: 
he  was  a  boat-captain,  and  was  a  coaiin*  from  his  sloop,  and 
he  asked  the  Liberty-Goddess,  a  top  of  the  Hall,  to  take 
snuff  with  him.  On  re-consideriu',  1  think  Fyler  Close's  is 
a  case  of  lunat-ics."    - 

Two  or  three  other  jurors  thought  as  much. 

"  That  mug  of  beer  satisfied  me,"  said  one. 

"  Would  he  ha'  sp'ilt  a  new  ha)  that  bis  counsel  bad 
bought  to  give  him  a  respectable  first  appearance  in  court 
with,  do  ye  think,  Bill,''  said  another,  appealing  to  the  lost 
speaker,  "if  his  head  hadn't  a  been  turned  clean  round? 
It 's  a  gone  nine-pin,  that  head  o'  his  ?" 

"  Now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury;  you  must  excuse  nu  a 
few  minutes,  if  you  please,"  said  a  stout,  nigged,  hard- 
headed  gentleman,  with  heavy  eye-brows,  rising  at  one  end 
of  the  table,  and  thrusting  buck  his  skirls  with  both  hands. 
"  This  is  a  great  moral  question,  whether  the  prisoner  shall 
be  hung  or  not.  Ami  right  ?"  "  You  are '. "  "  You  are !" 
from  several  voices  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table.  "A  great 
moral  question,  I  sny :  and  u  's  owing  to  a  great  moral  acci- 
dent that  I  am  with  you  this  day,  for  if  I  hadn't  eaten  too 
many  tom-cods  for  my  supper  last  night,  I  should  have  been 
off  in  the  seven  o'clock  boat  this  morning,  to  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Moral  Reform  at  Philadelphia,  Now  the  com- 
munity looks  to  us  for  action  in  this  case.  If  this  man  es- 
capes, who  can  be  hung  ?  Where 's  the  safety  for  life  and 
properly  if  we  can't  hang  a  maifnow  and  then  ?  Hanging 's 
the  moral  lever  of  the  world,  and  when  the  world  '*  grown 
rotteu  by  laying  too  much  on  one  side,  why,  we  hang  a  man 
and  all  comes  right  again.  If  we  don't  hang  Fyler  Close 
he'll  hang  us — morally,  1  mean." 

This  was  a  director  in  a  fire  company,  who  had  smuggled 
himself  upon  the  jury,  by  giving  out  that  he  was  a  gentle- 
man, and  blinded  Fyler's  counsel,  by  hinting  that  he  was 
doubtful  of  the  policy  of  hanging ;  what  he  said  produced  a 
sensation  in  the  jury-room.  The  twelve  judges  began  to 
put  it  to  themselves,  some  of  them,  whether  premiums 
would  n't  go  up  if  this  house-burner  escaped  ;  others,  that 
New  York  might  be  burnt  to  a  cinder  if  this  wasn't  put  a 
stop  to  somehow  or  other,  (there  had  been  a  brilliant  and 
well-sustained  series  of  tires  for  l>etter  than  a  twelve- 
month ;)  and  others,  that  as  he  had  foiled  to  turn  his  insanity 
to  the  best  account  by  hanging  himself,  they  would  take  it 
off  his  hands  and  attend  to  it — as  he  was  a  decrepit  old 
gentleman — for  him. 

"  Pardon  me,  gentlemen,"  said  the  foreman  at  this  stage 
of  feeling;  "  I  think  this  is  a  clear  case  for  the  sheriff.  The 
prisoner  is  an  old  man ;  he  has  no  friends — not  a  relation  in 
the  world,  one  of  the  witnesses  said  ;  he 's  lost  his  property 
— and  as  fur  his  wits,  you  see  what  they  're  worth.  Now 
the  next  candidate  that  comes  along  may  be  a  Cue  black- 
haired,  rosy  young  fellow,  who  may  have  tickled  a  man 
with  a  sword-cane,  or  something  of  that  sort,  with  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  sisters,  an  aged  mother,  and  a  crowd  of 
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afflicted  connections.  You  see  what  a  plight  we  would  be 
in  if  we  should  happen  to  be  drawn  on  that  jury.  Are  you 
agreed,  gentlemen  ?" 

There  was  not  a  little  laying  of  heads  together ;  discus- 
sion in  couples,  triplets,  and  quadruplets ;  and  in  the  course 
of  two  hours  more  they  were  agreed,  and  rose  to  call  the 
officer  to  marshal  them  into  court. 

"  Stop  a  minute,  gentlemen,  if  you  please,"  said  the  fat 
citizen ;  "  this  is  a  capital  case,  you  will  recollect—and  it 
would  n't  be  decent  to  go  in  under  five  hours." 

"  He *s  right,'*  said  the  foreman ;  "  and  you  may  do  what 
you  choose  for  an  hour." 

Two  of  the  jury  withdrew  to  a  bench  at  the  side  of  the 
room,  where,  standing  close  to  the  wall,  one  of  them  plant- 
ing his  foot  upon  the  bench,  and  bending  forward,  entered 
upon  a  whispered  interview.  Two  more  remained  at  the 
table;  while  the  others  grouped  themselves  in  a  window 
looting  forth  upon  the  Park  at  the  rear  of  the  Hall,  and 
amosed  themselves  by  wacthing  a  crowd  that  had  gathered 
there,  under  a  lamp,  and  who  began  making  signs  and  mo- 
tions to  them  as  soon  as  they  showed  themselves.  The 
most  constant  occupation  or  the  crowd  seemed  to  be  pass- 
ing a  finger  about  the  neck  and  then  jerking  it  np  as  though 
pulling  at  a  string,  with  a  clicking  sound,  which,  when 
once  or  twice  they  lifted  the  window,  and  as  it  seemed  the 
most  popular  and  prevailing  sound,  could  be  distinctly 
heard. 

"This  is  the  luckiest  thing  that  could  have  happened  in 
the  world,1"  said  one  of  the  two  jurors  that  had  taken  to  the 
wall— the  gentleman  in  the  sharp  nose  and  weazel-eyes— 
addressing  himself  to  the  deep-chested  juror  with  brawny 
arms,  who  was  the  other ;  "  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  about 
that  black-spotted  heifer,  and  this  is  just  the  chance." 

"You  couldn't  speak  on  a  more  agreeable  subject,'*  re- 
torted the  deep-chested  gentleman;  "but  you  mustn't 
expect  me  to  take  off  the  filing  of  a  copper  from  the  price ; 
what  I  asks  at  Bull's  Head  ihis  morning,  I  asks  now.'* 

"I  know  your  way,"  rejoined  the  other;  "you  never 
come  down  even  the  value  of  a  glass  of  beer  to  bind  the 
bargain ;  but  it  was  n't  that — what  grass  was  she  fatted  on  ?'* 

"Short  blue,"  answered  the  deep-chested  gentleman, 
firmly. 

"Any  salt  meadow  near  ?"  asked  the  other. 

"Not  more  than  twenty  acres,*'  responded  the  deep- 
chested  jaror,  -with  the  air  of  a  gentleman  carrying  all 
before  him ;  "  and  swimmin'  a  healthy  run  o'.  water  a  rod 
wide  give  the  critter  a  belly-full  at  any  time." 

"  Two  years  old  the  next  full-moon  ? — and  a  cross  of  the 
Durham  in  her,  I  think  ?:" 

"Not  a  cross  of  the  Durham,  I  tell  you,"  answered  the 
deep-chested  gentleman,  raising  his  voice  a  little,  "  but  the 
Westchester  bottom,  and  hasn't  known  a  dry  day,  nor  a 
parched  bade,  since  she  was  calved." 

"  No  Durham  blood  ?  I'm  sorry  for  that,"  said  the  sharp- 
nosed  gentleman  ;  "  if  you  could  throw  me  in  that  lamb  I 
took  a  fancy  to,  we  would  close."  * 

"  Throw  you  in  the  lamb  ?  That  '§  a  good  one,"  cried 
the  deep-chested  gentleman,  bursting  into  a  laugh  of  scorn. 
"  Why,  I  would  n't  throw  you  in  the  singeing  of  that  lamb's 
wool.  Only  five  and  twenty  for  the  prettiest  heifer  that 
ever  hoofed  it  down  the  Third  Avenue— and  throw  you  in 
a  lamb !  That  is  a  good  one !"  And  he  burst  into  another 
scornful  laugh. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  sharp-nosed  gentleman,  soothing 
him  with  a  prompt  compliance.  "  Drive  her  down  to  my 
stable  as  soon  as  the  verdict 's  in." — 

Meanwhile  the  two  that  remained  at  the  table  were 
employed. 

"Have  you  got  that  ere  box  in  your  pocket,  Bill  ?"  said 
one  of  them,  a  personage  with  a  smooth  .clean  face,  from 
which  all  the  blood  would  seem  to  have  been  dried  by  the 
blazing  gas- lights  under  which  he  was  accustomed  to  spend 
his  lime. 

"To  be  sure  I  have,"  answered  the  other,  a  gentleman 
of  a  similar  cast  of  countenance,  but  a  trifle  stouter. 
"  Did  you  ever  catch  Slicksey  Bill  a-travelling  without  his 
tools?"  He  produced  a  well-worn  dice-box  from  his  coat, 
and  began  rattling.     "  What  shall  it  be  ?" 

"The  highest  cast,  *  guilty,' "  said  the  other,  "  and  three 
blanks  shall  let  him  go  clear.    That  'II  do— wont  it  ?" 

u  Jist  as  good  as  the  best.    It 's  your  first  throw." 

The  other  took  the  box  in  hand,  gave  it  a  hoarse,  rumb- 
ling shake— three  fours.  The  other  shook  it  sharply— two 
blanks. 

"  Guilty,  by ,"  they  both  said  together. 

They  then  indulged  themselves  with  a  variety  of  fancy 
throws,  as  in  the  state  of  the  weather — the  winning-horse 
at  the  next  Beacon  course— whether  the  recorder  (a  gen- 
tleman in  whom  they  felt  a  special  interest,)  would  die 
first  or  be  turned  off  the  bench  by  the  Legislature.  Every 
now  and  then  they  came  back  to  the  case  of  the  prisoner, 


and— what  was  singular— the    result  was  always  the 
same. 

The  Hall-clock  struck  three — the  legitimnte  five  hours 
were  np— and  the  jurors  gathered  again  around  the  table. 

"  Gentlemen,  are  we  agreed  ?"  asked  the  foreman. 

"  We  are  !"  answered  the  jury. 

"Yes,  and  what's  queer,  we've  been  trying  it  with 
dice,  and  every  time  it's  turned  out  three  twelves  agin  the 
prisoner  :  so  the  result's  right,  any  way  you  can  fix  it — isn't 
St  so.  Bill  ?" 

"  Exactly !"  answered  the  gentleman  appealed  to.  The 
officer  was  summoned,  end  putting  himself  at  their  head, 
they  marched  into  the  court-room  with  the  air  of  men  who 
deserved  well  of  the  newspapers  for  their  moral  firmness  j 
and  who,  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  own  feelings,  were  ren- 
dering a  great  service  to  the  community. 

The  court-room  was  nearly  a  blank.  The  judge  and  the 
two  aldermen  had  waited  with  exemplary  patience  the  de- 
liberations of  the  jury,  and  were  now  in  their  places  to 
hear  the  result.  Fyler's  counsel,  with  a  clerk,  was  there 
also  ;  and  the  district  attorney,  the  clerk  of  the  court,  and 
two  or  three  officers  and  underlings,  loitering  about.  The 
prisoner  himself  sat  at  his  table,  a  little  pale,  it  seemed  in 
the  uncertain  light,  but  unmoved. 

The  crowd  ofspectutors  had  dwindled  as  the  clock  struck 
ten — eleven — twelve.  Mr.  Iehmael  Small,  after  tarrying 
an  hour  or  two;  had  gone  out  with  the  others,  and  disposed 
of  his  leisure  in  playing  a  new  game  of  ball,  of  his  own 
devising,  in  the  west  side  of  the  Park,  with  a  crew  of 
printers'  boys  from  the  neighboring  offices. 

In  the  whole  outer  court-room,  there  wns  but  a  single 

Sectator,  the  little  old  man  lhat  had  t>een  the  first  at  the 
all-gates  in  the  morning,  who  looked  on,  leaning  sgainst 
a  remote  column,  at  the  judges,  who,  from  that  distance, 
seemed,  in  the  dusky  shade  ot  the  unsnuffed  candles  stand- 
ing about  them,  like  spectres,  gradually  fading  into  the  red 
curtain  that  hung  at  their  back. 

"  Mr.  Clerk,  call  the  jury!"  said  the  chief  judge  in  a 
voice  which  great  usage  on  the  trial  and  the  incidents  of 
theplace  made  to  sound  sepulchral. 

The  jury  was  called,  man  by  man. 

"  Arraign  the  prisoner !"  in  the  same  unearthly  and 
startling  voice. 

The  prisoner  was  arraiened. 

"  What  say  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury— Guilty  or  Not 
Guilty?" 

"  Guilty !" 

Fyler  started  for  a  moment,  but  instantly  recovering  him- 
self, smiled  vacantly  upon  the  judge  and  jury?  and  began 
whistling,  as  described  by  the  crockery-dealer.  The  little 
old  man  clasped  bis  hands  firmly  together,  and  breathed  an 
earnest  thanksgiving  from  the  dusky  comer  where  he  stood 
alone.  In  a  few  minutes  h  got  abroad  that  the  prisoner 
was  convicted— a  shout  shook  the  air  without,  and  present- 
ly a  cr..wd  rushed  in  that  filled  the  Hall  afresh.  The  pri- 
soner was  to  be  taken  out  by  the  private  way,  but  the  little 
old  man  was  not  to  be  cheated  this  time.  He  had  urged 
himself  through  the  press,  and  stood  against  the  lintel  of 
the  door  through  which  he  must  pass.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
came  along — when  Fyler  saw  who  it  was  that  watched  his 
steps,  be  glared  upon  him.  Hobbleshaiik  gazed  after  him 
as  he  passed  away  to  his  doom,  with  a  look  of  unrevenge- 
ful  triumph. 

We  could  have  wished  to  present  at  full  length  the  pow- 
erful clan  of  Round  Rimmersof  East  Bowery,  "  a  fraternity 
of  gentlemen,  who  in  round  crape  bound  hats,  metal  moun- 
ted blue  coats,  tallow-smoothed  locks,  and,  with  the  terrible 
device  of  a  pyramid,  wrought  of  brassy  buttons,  upon  their 
waistcoats,  carry  terror  and  dismay  wherever  they  mor^*1 
and  of  their  observances  at  Vauxhall,  which  are  faithfully 
and  historically  described.  A  word,  too,  we  would  have 
said  for  Mr.  Halsey  Fishblatt  and  his  characterestic  decla- 
mation upon  newspapers.  The  following  contains  the  gist 
of  the  long  article  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly.  "This," 
taking  up  a  newspaper,  said  Mr  Fishblatt,  "  is  edited  by  a 
man  in  Ann-street,  who  does  his  thinking  on  the  other  side  q 
of  the  Atlantic.  Never  mind  that— give  us  more.  This 
people  can  never  be  free,  Mr.  Hopkins,  thoroughly  and  en- 
tirely free,  till  every  man  in  the  country  edits  a  newspaper 
of  his  own ;  till  every  man  issues  a  sheet  every  morning, 
in  which  he  *s  at  liberty  to  speak  of  every  other  man  as  he 
chooses.  The  more  we  know  each  other,  the  better  we  Ml 
like  each  other— so  lei  us  have  all  the  private  affairs,  the 
business  transactions  and  domestic  doings  of  every  man  in 
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the  United  Slates,  set  forth  in  a  small  paper,  in  a  good  pun- 
gent  style,  and  then  we  may  begin  to  talk  of  the  advance- 
ment of  the  human  race."  And  so  we  might  go  on  dipping 
into  the  work  at  random,  secure  on  almost  every  page  of 
meeting  something  quotable.  Though  Mr.  Mathews  never 
quotes  as  a  novelist,  by  the  way  never  should,  he  will  stand 
Dr.  Paris*  test  remarkably  well,  that  a  book  is  good  for 
nothing  unless  it  can  be  quoted  from. 

We  have  attributed  to  Mr-  Mathews  some  genius  for 
the  work  he  has  undertaken,  and  have  given  our  proof  of 
the  position  in  the  freedom  from  personalities  in  a  work 
touching  closely  upon  every-day  life  and  familiar  character. 
Another  test  is  not  less  deceptive.  Like  every  genuine  hu- 
morous writer  from  the  hand  that  penned  Falstaif,  from 
Hogarth  to  Scott,  Box  and  Harry  Lorrequer,  our  author's 
humor  overflows  in  tears.  Side  by  side  with  Comedy  is 
Tragedy ;  twin  sisters,  the  two,  imaging  'the  dualism  of 
life,  its  sorrow  its  laughter.  Let  no  line  of  separation  be 
drawn  between  them,  let  them  not  be  divided  as  if  one 
were  the  property  of  angels,  the  other  of  demons.  They 
are  both  human,  both  portions  of  our  experience.  Dear  to 
us  are  our  tears  as  our  smiles.  It  is  by  the  spontaneous  ex- 
hibition of  such  associations,  so  deeply  interwoven  with 
life,  that  nature  betrays  herself  on  the  printed  page.  In  the 
echo  of  our  own  thoughts,  in  the  image  of  our  sensations 
lies  the  power  of  delineation— he  to  whom  it  has  been  con- 
veyed from  a  book  will  hold  that  book  forever  after  sacred. 

The  author,  in  his  Preface,  deprecates  a  common  mode  of 
censure  applied  to  all  new  works  of  fiction — a  sweeping 
charge  of  exaggeration.  This,  we  would  remind  Mr.  Ma- 
thews, a  writer  is  liable  to  in  proportion  as  his  work  is  ori- 
ginal. The  very  newness  of  an  author's  ideas  presents  a 
source  of  difficulty.  Another  censure  maybe  offered,  and 
in  admitting  its  partial  justice,  we  would  cover  all  that  we 
had  to  say  of  the  defects  of  the  work.  It  is  that  the  style  is 
not  seldom  betrayed  into  a  mock  incongruity  and  burlesque. 
This  fault,  too,  may  be  forgiven  as  the  rankness  of  the 
weeds  sometimes  betrays  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Bur- 
lesque is  the  extreme  tendency  of  a  humorous  writer,  as 
bombast  is  of  an  eloquent  or  imaginative  one.  The  animal 
spirits  of  the  humorist  outrun  the  tame  currents  of  ordi- 
nary minds.    The  very  eagerness  of  genius  betray*  it  into 


absurdity,  for  the  efforts  of  humor,  unlike  those  of  fancy, 
have  not  the  same  latitude  of  indulgence ;  they  most  be 
ever  tied  down  to  reality.  How  many  judgments  are  to  sit 
upon  the  same  incident ;  to  the  mind  of  one  it  ia  not  only 
possible  but  familiar,  to  the  mind  of  another  it  awakens  no 
association,  appeals  to  no  knowledge,  is  aided  by  no  kindly 
effort  of  the  imagination,  and  sounds  as  idle  as  the  mere  m- 
coherencies  of  a  madman.  Before  a  writer  has  made  for 
himself  a  reputation  the  world  expects  him  to  write  down 
to  their  level  ,*  wheu  he  has  attained  the  summit  the  world 
is  willing  to  creep  up  to  hira. 

We  might  take  a  work  of  strong  humor,  original  in  its 
character,  and  give  it  to  the  public  to  receive  such  opinions; 
as  the  world  would  have  ready  for  it,  and  we  might  pre- 
dict this  result — there  would  not  be  a  single  passage  which 
would  not  be  rejected  by  some  one— -there  would  not  be  a 
single  passage  that  would  not  have  its  defender. 
.  Of  the  standing  and  powers  of  the  writer  we  offer  no  es- 
timate. We  recommend  his  work  to  the  reader  as  the 
work  has  recommended  itself  to  us.  He  is  young,  the 
world  is  yet  before  him,  the  large  field  of  hi*  city  and 
country,  and  there  is  much  to  be  done.  Prudently  and  with 
all  faith,  too,  should  he  persevere,  trusting  boldly  where 
confidence  is  needed  and  subduing  difficulties  where  difficul- 
ties occur.  May  our  next  meeting  with  the  author  be  as 
agTeeable  as  this. 


Rambles  in  Yucatan,  or  Notes  of  Travel  through  the  Penin- 
sula, including  a  Visit  to  the  Remarkable  Ruins  o/Cki- 
Chen,  Kabahy  Zaya,  and  Urmal.  By  B.  M.  Norman. 
One  volume  octavo :  with  Numerous  Illustrations.  New 
York,  J.  4*  H.  G.  LangUy,  1843. 

This  is  the  most  interesting  work  published  in  the  United 
States  during  the  last  quarter.  Mr .  Norman— an  intelligent 
bookseller  of  New  Orleans— passed  several  months  among 
the  Antiquities  of  Central  America ;  and  he  has  given  us 
his  impressions  of  what  he  saw  in  a  clear  and  satisfactory 
manner.  The  volume  is  beautifully  printed,  and  illustrated 
with  numerous  spirited  engravings  from  drawings  by  the 
author.  We  regret  our  inability  to  give  in  this  number 
a  more  extended  notice  of  it. 
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The  Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Future. — If  the 
reader  will  glance  at  the  volumes  of  thie  magazine  for  the 
last  ten  years  he  Will  perceive  a  steady  and  rapid  improve- 
ment in  its  typography,  embellishments  and  literary  charac- 
ter. In  1849  it  contained  a  succession  of  articles  by  the 
most  eminent  writers  of  this  country,  by  which  it  was 
made  superior  not  only  to  itself  in  earlier  periods,  but  to 
every  cotemporary  monthly  in  the  United  States.  With 
this  number  we  commence  another  volume  and  another 
year,  and  we  doubt  not  that  it  surpasses  in  all  respects 
every  former  issue  of  this  or  any  other  periodical.  In  ad- 
dition to  new  articles  by  Bryant,  Cooper,  Longfellow, 
f  and  others,  it  embraces  the  first  contributions  to  our  pages 
by  Washington  Alls-ton,  T.  C.  G  rattan,  N.  P.  Willis, 
and  R.  T.  Conrab,  who,  with  the  above  mentioned  authors, 
will  continue  to  write  for  us.  •  Our  succeeding  numbers 
will  also  contain  articles  by  J.  K.  Paulding,  Richard  H. 
Dana,  Fitz  Greeks  Halleck,  C.  F.  Hoffman,  Henry  W. 
Herbert,  and  several  others  whose  names  are  familiar  to 
our  readers.  The  splendid  embellishments  of  our  pre- 
sent number  will  likewise  be  followed  by  others  not  less 
attractive.    In  all  ways,  indeed,  it  will  be  our  aim— and 


who,  knowing  our  past  history,  will  doubt  that  we  shall  be 
successful — to  keep  Graham's  Magazine  where  it  now  is— 

PAR  IN  ADVANCE  OP  ALL  THE  OTHER  LITERARY  PERIODICALS 
OP  THE  COUNTRY. 


New  Wores. — Notices  of"  The  Quod  Correspondence," 
a  very  clever  novel  which  appeared  originally  in  the 
Knickerbocker  Magazine;  "The  Condition  and  Fate  of 
England,"  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Lester,  Consul  of  the  United  States 
at  Genoa ;  Merle  D'Aubigne's  admirable  "  History  of  the 
Reformation  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,"  and  of  several 
other  works  received  since  our  last,  are  unavoidably  omit- 
ted this  month.    They  will  appear  in  our  next  number. 


Errata. — We  perceive  that  several  errors  passed  un- 
corrected in  Professor  Longfellow's  admirable  poem,  "  The 
Belfry  of  Bruges."  In  the  second  line  of  the  sixth  stanza 
"flowers  of  gold"  should  be  read  "Jieece  of  gold;"  and 
the  beginning  of  the  third  line  of  the  last  stanza  should  be 
read  "  hours  bad  passed  away  like  minutes.'1 
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The  evening  closed  in  dull  and  thick,  with  that 
stagnant  heaviness  of  the  atmosphere  which  often 
precedes  a  storm.  There  was  a  moon,  but  its  face 
was  veiled  by  the  leaden  clouds ;  and  its  light,  dissi- 
pated throug-h  the  murky  air,  created  that  kind  of 
"  darkness  visible  "  which  gives  a  drearier  aspect  to 
the  landscape  than  when  it  is  wholly  obscured. 

The  only  cabin  in  sight  lay  in  the  midst  of  a  deso- 
late "clearing:,''  which,  though  completely  walled 
round  by  the  forest  of  firs  from  whose  depths  I  had 
just  issued,  bore  not  a  trace  of  shrubbery  to  relieve 
the  waste  of  blackened  stumps.  A  well  of  primi- 
tive construction,  with  the  bucket  dangling  at  the 
end  of  a  grape  vine  attached  to  a  long  lever  pole, 
crowned  a  naked  knoll  where  the  stumps  had  been 
cleared  away.  The  pole,  from  which  the  bark  had 
never  been  stripped,  was  nearly  covered  with  that 
pale  green  moss  which  will  often  collect  upon  the 
dry  rails  of  a  fence  which  have  not  for  years  been 
disturbed;  and  this,  with  the  night  wind  whistling 
through  the  parted  staves  of  the  decrepit  bucket, 
proved  sufficiently  that  the  well,  if  not  dried  up  en- 
tirely, was  still  no  longer  used.  A  low  shed,  built  of 
logs  and  roofed  with  bark,  was  the  only  other  out- 
ward appurtenance  of  the  cabin. 

The  whole  picture,  it  will  be  acknowledged,  was 
a  dreary  one.  Comfortless,  monotonous — almost 
heart-depressing!  A  scene  of  wildness  without 
beauty;  of  solitude  without  dignity:  a  woodland 
home  without  one  attribute  of  rural  cheerfulness. 
An  abode  in  the  wilderness  utterly  destitute  of  forest 
shelter  and  security. 

The  spirits  d  evil,  which  in  some  lands  are  be- 
lieved to  take  up  their  abode  in  every  deserted  palace 
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or  ruinous  castle,  methought  would  straightway  mi- 
grate hitherward  did  they  dream  of  a  spot  so  utterly 
lonely  and,  as  it  seemed,  so  man-forsaken! — I  say 
"  seemed,"  for  though  the  traces  of  what  are  called 
improvements  were  about  me,  I  could  scarcely  rea- 
lize that  the  hands  which  had  once  wrougnt  there 
might  still  be  busy  near.  The  man  who  had  made  such 
an  opening  in  the  forest  most,  I  thought,  have  been 
frightened  at  his  own  work  the  moment  he  ceased 
from  his  toil,  and  become  aware  how  uncodthly  he 
had  given  shape  and  form  to  the  spirit  of  solitude 
which  still  sighed  among  the  tall  trees  around  him. 

I  dismounted  near  the  cabin,  and  scarcely  touched 
the  door  with  the  butt  of  my  riding  whip  when  it  was 
flung  open  from  within  by  some  one  who  instantly  re- 
tired from  the  threshold.  The  abruptness  of  the  a«t 
did,  I  confess,  startle  me.  Though  not  easily  alarmed, 
my  mood  of  mind  at  the  moment  was  such  as 
to  prompt  some  mystic  association  with  the  scenes 
and  circumstances  already  detailed.  I  am  a  perfect 
barometer  of  the  weather,  and  the  approach  of  a 
thunder  gust  always  weighs  down  my  spirits  with 
undefinable  oppression,  in  the  same  degree  that  a 
driving  snow  storm  exhilarates  them.  The  low  mut- 
terings  of  the  oncoming  tempest,  which  were  now 
beginning  to  be  audible,  would,  then,  be  sufficient  to 
account  for  my  present  sensibility  to  gloomy  influ- 
ences; but  I  might  also  mention  other  things  which, 
perhaps,  added  to  the  present  anxiety  of  feeling,  if 
the  phrase  be  not  too  strong  a  one.  It  will  suffice, 
however,  to  state  merely  that  I  had  not  heard  the 
sound  of  human  speech  in  the  last  two  days,  and  that 
that  which  now  met  my  ears  was  harsh  and  discord- 
ant.   It  was  the  croaking  tone  which  you  may  some- 
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times  catch  from  a  sour  tempered  virago  as  she 
strolls  from  the  conventicle. 

"I  thought  you  'd  a  been  here  afore,"  said  this 
ungracious  voice ;  which,  upon  entering  the  apart- 
ment, I  recognized  as  belonging  to  its  only  occupant. 

She  was  a  heavy-built  woman,  of  coarse  square 
features  and  saturnine  complexion.  She  wore  her 
straight  black  hair  plainly  parted  over  her  eyebrows, 
which  were  bushy  and  meeting  in  the  middle.  One 
elvish  lock  had  escaped  from  behind  her  ears  as  she 
stooped  over  the  hearth,  holding  a  tallow  candle  to 
the  ashes  which  she  was  trying  to  blow  into  a  flame, 
when  my  summons  interrupted  the  process. 

"You  thought  I  would  have  been  here  before?" 
I  exclaimed  at  last,  in  reply  to  her  singular  salutation; 
"why,  my  good  woman,  I  have  lost  my  way,  and 
only  stumbled  upon  your  house  by  accident — you 
must  take  me  for  somebody  else." 

"I'm  no  good  woman.  Don 't  good  woman  me," 
she  replied,  with  a  scrutinizing  glance  which  had 
something,  I  thought,  of  almost  fierceness  in  it,  as 
shading  the  now  lighted  candle  with  one  hand,  she 
turned  scornfully  round  and  fixed  her  regards  upon 
me. 

"  Yes !  yes,  strannger,  you  are  the  man,  the  very 
man  that  was  to  come  at  this  hour.  I  dreamed  ye — 
I  dreamed  yer  hoss — yer  brown  leggins  and  all,  I 
dreamed  'era — and  now  go  look  after  yer  critter  while 
I  get  some  supper  for  ye." 

Those  who  are  so  good  as  to  follow  me  in  my 
story  will  perhaps  be  vexed  and  impatient  when  I 
tell  them  here  that  the  whole  of  this  singular  scene 
has  no  immediate  bearing  upon  its  denouement. 

"  Why,  then,"  it  may  be  asked,  "  do  you  delay  and 
embarrass  the  relation  with  the  detail  of  matters  that 
have  no  connection  with  the  incident  for  which  you 
would  claim  our  interest?" 

I  did  not  say  they  had  no  coivntction  with  it !  They 
have  an  intimate — a  close  connection.  It  was  these 
very  circumstances  which  still  further  fashioned  the 
mood  of  mind  under  which  I  became  an  observer  and 
partially  an  actor  in  the  startling  though  grotesque 
events  which  followed,  and  I  wish  to  place  the  reader 
in  exactly  the  same  position  that  I  was  in.  I  wish  to 
win  him,  if  possible,  to  perfect  sympathy  of  feeling 
with  me  for  the  hour,  and  let  him  exercise  his  judg- 
ment, if  he  care  to,  from  precisely  the  same  point 
of  mental  observation. 

We  have  returned,  then,  to  the  cabin,  he  (the  reader) 
or  I  are  again  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness ; 
in  that  dreary  room ;  alone  with  that  weird-looking 
woman.  The  storm  is  now  howling  without,  but  it 
does  not  chafe  savagely  enough  to  excite  the  dis- 
pirited temper  of  our  feelings,  or  offer  a  contrast  of 
any  dignity  to  the  gloomy  influences  within. 

Supper  was  already  prepared  for  me  when  I  re- 
turned from  looking  after  my  horse.  The  coarse  bacon 
and  hoe  cakes  were  placed  before  me  without  another 
word  being  spoken  between  my  hostess  and  myself. 
I  drew  a  rude  stool  to  the  table,  and  was  in  the  act 
of  helping  myself  from  the  wooden  platter — 

"  Stop !  I  hear  them  comingl"  cried  the  woman. 

•"  Hear  them !  who?"  said  I,  turning  round  sharply 


as  some  new,  though  undefinable  suspicion  flashed 
upon  me. 

"  Them  as  will  have  to  share  that  supper  with  ye, 
strannger — if  hows'  be 't  they  let  ye  eat  any  of  it." 

I  had  no  time  to  weigh  further  the  meaning  of  her 
words,  for  at  this  instant  there  was  a  sharp  flash  of 
lightning,  the  door  was  dashed  suddenly  open  and 
three  armed  men  strode  into  the  apartment,  the 
storm  pelting  in  behind  them  as  they  entered,  and  a 
terrific  thunder-burst  following  instantly  the  lightning 
amid  whose  glare  they  crossed  the  threshold.  The 
palor  of  their  countenances,  set  off  by  their  long 
black  dripping  locks,  seemed  measurably  to  pass 
away  when  that  livid  light  was  withdrawn ;  but  from 
the  moment  that  the  door  was  flung  open  there  was 
an  earthy  smell  in  the  room,  which,  whether  coming 
from  the  reeking  soil  without  or  from  the  garments 
of  these  wild  foresters,  was  most  perceptible.  Those 
less  familiar  than  myself  with  the  raw-savored  odors 
which  sometimes  travel  out  with  the  rich  perfume  of 
the  woods,  would,  I  am  persuaded,  have  identified  it 
with  the  grave-damps  which  our  senses  will  some- 
times take  cognizance  of  in  old  church-yards. 

The  aspect  of  two  of  these  men  was  sufficiently 
formidable,  though  in  point  of  stature  and  an  appear- 
ance of  burly  strength  they  were  inferior  to  their  com- 
pan ion.  They  were  square  shouldered,  black-bearded 
fellows,  armed  both  with  hatchet  and  bowie  knife,  in 
addition  to  the  short  rifles  which  they  still  retained 
laid  across  their  knees  as  they  settled  themselves  side 
by  side  upon  a  bench  and  looked  coldly  around  them. 
The  third  was  a  full  cheeked,  heavy-featured  man, 
of  about  eight  and  twenty,  bearing  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  my  hostess,  both  in  complexion  and  counte- 
nance, save  that  his  eyebrows,  instead  of  being  square 
and  coal-black  like  hers,  were  irregularly  arched  and 
of  a  faded  brown.  His  mouth  also  lacked  the  firm- 
ness of  expression  which  dwelt  around  her  thin  and 
shrewish  lips. 

This  man  bore  with  him  no  weapon  save  a  huge 
old  German  piece,  a  Tyrolean  rifle  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  from  the  enormous  length  of  the  barrel  and  the 
great  size  of  the  bore,  as  well  as  the  outlandish  and 
cumbersome  ornaments  about  the  stock  and  breech- 
ing. It  was,  evidently,  a  weapon  intended  for  the 
great  distances  at  which  the  chamois  hunter  claims 
his  quarry,  and  though  serviceable  for  a  long  shot  on 
our  western  prairies,  was  ill  suited  to  the  thick  woods 
of  the  Apalachian  mountains.  Inconvenient,  how- 
ever, as  the  length  and  size  of  the  piece  might  make 
it  in  some  hands,  it  seemed  to  be  nothing  in  the  grip 
of  the  sturdy  mountaineer,  (who  had  probably  bought 
it  from  some  passing  emigrant  from  the  old  world,) 
for  I  observed  even  as  he  entered  that  he  held  the 
gun  vertically  at  arm's  length  before  him.  Still  he 
seemed  glad  of  relieving  himself  of  the  weight  as 
soon  as  possible,  for  he  instantly  advanced  to  the 
farthest  corner  of  the  room  where  he  placed  the 
piece  with  some  care  in  an  upright  positon  against 
the  wall. 

"Well!  what  for  now?"  said  the  virago,  "why 
do  you  stand  looking  at  the  gun  after  you  've  sot  it 
down? — you  think  she'll  walk  off  of  herself ,  do  ye?" 
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The  youth  looked  gloomily  at  her— took  a  stool  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  hearth  to  his  companions — 
leaned  his  head  doggedly  upon  his  hand,  but  said 
nothing. 

I  thought  I  had  never  fallen  in  with  a  more  strange 
set  of  people. 

"  What !  Hank  Stumpers,  haint  ye  a  word  to  fling 
to  a  dog?"  cried  the  woman,  advancing  toward  him ; 
"  Is  that  the  way  you  treat  yer  dead  father's  wife?" 

The  young  man  looked  up  stupidly  at  her,  gave  a 
glance  with  something  more  of  intelligence  at  the 
gun,  but  still  said  nothing. 

"  Yes — yer  nateral-born  mother — ye  chuckle-head, 
ye — and  she  a  widder.  Can't  ye  speak  up  to  her — 
Where's  the  deer? — the  turkeys? — the  squirrels? — 
haint  ye  got  even  a  squirrel  to  show  for  your  day's 
work  ? — speak  you,  John  Dawson,  what 's  the  matter 
with  the  boy  ?    He  be  n't  drunk,  be  he  ?" 

"  It 's  a  matter  of  five  hours,  Mother  Stumpers, 
since  either  of  us  touched  a  drop,"  replied  one  of  the 
men  briefly,  and  he,  too,  gave  a  furtive  gtance  at  the 
old  firelock. 

"Well — well,  why  don't  ye  go  on?  is  any  one 
dead? — are  ye  all  distraught? — Jackson  Phillips,  you 
— you  *ve  felt  the  back  of  my  hand  across  yer  chaps, 
afore  now,  for  yer  imperance — I  know  ye,  man, 
and  that  sober  possum-look  means  something !  Do 
ye  think  to  gum  it  over  me  afore  this  strannger — 
speak  up,  and  that  at  onst,  or  it  Ml  be  the  worst  for 
some  of  ye,  or  my  name 's  not  Melinda  Washington 
Stumpers! 

(I  did  not  smile,  reader,  as  you  do,  at  Mrs.  S's 
sponsorial  dignity — I  did  not  dare  to  smile.) 

"  You  know  we  would  n't  offend  you,  no  how, 
Mother  Stumpers,"  deprecatingly  replied  the  man 
whom  she  addressed  as  Phillips.  Hank's  misfortune, 
you  see,  has  made  us  dull-like,  as  it  were,  and — " 

"And  what  in  the  name  of  Satan  is  his  misfortun  ?" 
interrupted  the  mother,  now  for  the  first  time  moved 
with  concern  as  well  as  anger. 

"That's  it — that's  it,  mammy,"  cried  Hank,  with 
something  of  alertness — she 's  druv  the  very  nail  on 
the  head — Satan  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  of  it." 

"At  the  bottom  of  all  of  what?"  screamed  the 
virago,  and,  even  as  she  spoke,  the  ancient  piece  in 
the  corner,  untouched  by  any  one — without  the  slight- 
est  movement  of  the  lock — discharged  itself  toward 
the  ceiling! 

"  At  the  bottom  of  the  bar'l  of  my  gun — he  speaks 
for  himself,"  replied  Hank,  moodily,  while  his  mo- 
ther started  back  and  I  sprung  to  my  feet  at  the 
sudden  report  so  near  me. 

"  Your  gun  must  be  foul,"  I  said,  resuming  my  seat, 
"  very  foul,  to  hang  fire  so  long.  I  suppose  she  made 
a  flash  in  the  pan  when  attempting  to  discharge  her 
just  before  entering." 

Stumpers  looked  vacantly  at  me,  shook  his  head, 
muttered  something  about  he  and  his  mother  being 
"ruinated,"  and  then  more  audibly  said,  "  Strannger, 
you  may  have  more  book  larnin  than  me,  but  I  tell 
ye,  onst  for  all,  that  Satan's  got  into  that  gun !" 

And  bang  !  at  that  moment  again  went  the  gun,  as 
if  to  prove  that  his  words  were  sooth. 


"This  is,  certainly,  most  extraordinary,"  I  ex- 
claim ed,  as  I  rose  to  examine  the  gun  for  myself. 

"You'd  better  not  touch  her,  strannger,"  cried 
Phillips. 

"  I  tell  you  she 's  got  Satan  Hi  her,"  repeated  Hank. 
I  looked  at  Dawson,  inquiringly. 
"  Fact !  strannger,  every  word  of  it.    Hank 's  not 
been  able  to  get  that  gun  off  since  noon ;  but  about  a 
hundred  rod  afore  we  struck  the  clearing  she  begun 
firing  of  her  own  accord,  just  as  you  see — " 
Bang! Sang!  went  the  gun. 
"I  told  you  that  Satan  was  in  her!"  ejaculated 
Hank. 

"That's  the  way  with  her,"  said  Phillips,  in  a 
tone  of  solemn  sadness — sometimes  she  '11  not  speak 
for  a  matter  of  ten  minutes  or  so ;  sometimes  she 
gives  two  little  short  barks  like  those;  and  some- 
times she  gives  a  regular  rip-snorter — 

(Bang!  thundered  the  gun.) 
like  that !" 

"I  told  you  she'd  got  Satan  in  her!"  still  repeated 
Hank. 

I  confess  that  it  was  now  only  the  calmness  of 
those  around  me  which  prevented  some  feeling  of 
superstitious  terror  being  disagreeably  awakened  in 
me.  The  men,  however,  seemed  sad  and  awe-struck, 
rather  than  alarmed;  while  the  woman — a  thing  not 
uncommon  with  resolute  minds  disposed  to  believe 
readily  in  the  supernatural — seemed  at  once  to  accept 
the  fearful  solution  of  the  mystery  which  had  been 
proffered  to  her,  and  ready  to  meet  it  with  an  un- 
flinching spirit.  Still,  puzzled  and  bewildered  as  1 
was,  I  could  not  but  smile  at  the  manner  in  which 
her  emotions  now  manifested  themselves. 

"Well!"  she  cried,  impatiently,  "and what  a  poor 
skimp  of  a  man  you  must  be  to  let  Satan  get  into  the 
piece  when  you  had  her  all  day  in  yer  own  keeping." 
11 J  a  skimp  of  a  man?"  answered  her  son  with 
spirit ;  "  there  is  n't  another  fellow  in  these  diggins 
who'd  'a  brought  that  gun  home  as  I  did,  after  he 
diskivered  that  sich  goings  on  were  inside  of  her. 
And  if  she'd  tell  her  own  story — " 
Bang! — bang!— bang!  pealed  the  gun. 
"  That 's  Satan  who  speaks  now — " 
Bajig—pkizz — bang  ! 

"  It 's  Satan,  I  say,  and  no  mistake.  But  if  she  fd 
tell  her  own  story  she'd  own  I  never  let  her  go  out 
of  my  hands  this  blessed  day ;  save  when  Jackson 
Phillips  tuk  Dawson's  piece  and  mine  to  watch  for 
deer  on  the  runway  while  we  went  down  the  branch 
to  see  if  we  could  n't  get  a  big  sucker  or  two  for  sup- 
per out  of  the  deep  hole  where  I  cotched  so  many  fish 
last  Fall.    No !  if  she  'd  speak  for  herself—" 

BANG !  thundered  the  gun,  with  a  report  so  tre- 
mendous that  I  involuntarily  put  my  hand  to  my  ears. 
"Gim  me  the  tongs — gim  me  them  'ere  tongs," 
shouted  Mrs.  Stumper  in  great  wrath;  while  Dawson 
turned  pale,  and  even  Phillips  seemed  a  little  dis- 
turbed* as  he  muttered,  "  if  the  old  thing  should  bust 
it  might  be  a  bad  business  for  us." 

Hank,  however,  doggedly  handed  his  mother  the 
tongs ;  and  before  I  could  interpose,  or,  indeed,  before 
I  was  aware  what  the  courageous  woman  was  about 
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to  do,  she  had  grasped  the  gun  with  the  tongs,  near 
the  lock,  and  bearing  it  before  her  with  a  strong  arm 
she  moved  toward  the  door.  "Why  don't  ye 
open—" 

Bang  l—phizz ! — bang  ! — bang  !—phizs  1—phizz! 
bang !  alternately  pealed  and  sputtered  the  gun ;  but 
still  the  intrepid  virago  went  on.  I  sprung  to  the  door 
and  flung  it  wide  before  her. 

The  light  from  within  was  reflected  upon  the  hol- 
low buttonwood  trunk  which  formed  the  curb  of  the 
well  opposite,  and  in  another  instant  the  gun  was 
plunged  to  the  bottom. 

"  Thar!  said  Mrs.  Stumper,  clapping  the  tongs  in 
true  housewife  fashion  as  she  replaced  them  in  the 
chimney  corner.  "  Now  one  can  hear  hisself  talk 
without  the  bother  of  sich  a  clatter.'* 

Bang!  moaned  the  gun  at  the  bottom  of  the  well. 

"  Can't  stop  Satan  that  way,  mammy,"  said  Hank, 
his  stupid  face  sicklying  over  with  an  unhappy  smile. 

The  mystery  had  now  deepened  to  the  highest 
point  of  interest — that  last  discharge  was  wholly  un- 
accountable—and for  my  own  part,  my  curiosity  was 
wound  up  to  a  pitch  that  was  positively  painful.  I 
remembered,  though,  the  shattered  bucket,  and  be- 
thought myself  of  asking  if  there  were  any  water  in 
the  well. 

"  About  enough  to  come  up  to  a  lizzard's  ear,"  an- 
swered Hank;  " but  there 's  a  smart  chance  of  mud 
under  it,  I  tell  ye,  strannger.  That  old  gun  will  keep 
sinking  for  a  week  yet. 

"  She 's  stopped,"  said  Dawson. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Phillips,  "  and  we  'd  better  fish 
her  out  before  she  sinks  beyond  our  reach." 

"  Don't  I  tell  ye  Satan's  in  the  gun,"  cried  Hank 
almost  furiously — "down— down — she  *U  keep  going 
down  now  till  he  has  her  in  his  own  place  all  to  him- 
self. I  lost  an  axe  myself  in  that  well  onst,  and  if 
half  that  father  used  to  tell  about  it  be  true — " 

Spluch—nch — uch.  Bubble — Me— bang  !  ble — 
Bang .'— Splw— Me—bang— bang BANG  !  !  ! 

We  listened— we  looked  long  at  each  other.  With 
the  last  report,  which  was  almost  ovepowering,  I  was 
convinced  that  the  explosion  must  have  been  aided 
by  inflammable  gas  at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  for  the 
blue  flame,  as  it  rose  from  it,  flashed  through  the  only 
window  of  the  cabin,  and  showed  the  features  of  its 
ignorant  inmates,  for  the  first  time,  distorted  with 
real  terror.  At  least  Phillips  and  Dawson,  upon  whom 
my  eye  was  fixed  at  the  time,  looked  perfectly  aghast 
with  fright. 


Hank's  supposition  of  the  ultimate  destiny  of  his 
famous  gun  (viz.  going  to  the  sporting  dominions  of 
the  Great  Hunter  below)  could  hardly  be  true,  how- 
ever, inasmuch  as  a  piece  of  the  blackened  muzzle 
was  found  next  morning,  driven  half  through  a  frag- 
ment of  the  well  curb  which  lay  shattered  around, 
broken  to  splinters  by  the  explosion  of  the  fire  damp. 
The  poor  young  man  fairly  wept  outright  when  it 
was  shown  him  by  Phillips;  who,  with  a  generosity 
I  could  not  sufficiently  admire  at  the  time,  insisted 
upon  replacing  the  hoary  weapon  of  Hank's  affec- 
tions with  his  own  light  Easton  rifle ;  saying  at  the 
same  time  that  he  had  a  Kentucky  tool  at  home  which 
he  much  preferred  to  the  Pennsylvania  yeeger. 

This  same  Phillips,  by  the  way,  very  civilly  offered 
after  breakfast  to  put  me  on  my  road,  which,  from 
the  number  of  Indian  trails  along  the  borders  of  the 
Cherokee  country,  I  had  wholly  lost. 

"  I  say,  strannger,"  said  he,  the  moment  we  had 
got  out  of  earshot  of  the  house,  "  you  were  devilish 
cool  when  that  well  blew  up !  tell  me  the  trick  of  it 
ttnly,  and  I  HI  tell  you  the  trick  of  the  gun,  which 
rayther  skeared  you  a  few,  as  I  think." 

I  explained  the  fire  damp  to  him. 

" Raally,  now,"  he  exclaimed,  "wells  is  almost 
unknown  in  this  country,  for  we  either  settle  down 
by  a  spring,  or  get  our  water  from  the  branch.  But 
the  fust  well  I  fall  in  with  I'll  draw  up  a  bottle  of 
that  gas,  as  you  call  it,  and  have  some  real  fun  with 
the  fellers.  But  look  here,"  said  he,  stopping  and 
tearing  off  some  dry  fungus  from  an  old  stump, 
"when  you  want  to  play  a  chap  sich  a  trick  as  made 
music  for  us  last  night,  you  've  only  to  put  twenty 
charges  in  a  gun,  with  sich  wad  as  this  atween  each 
of  em — an  ascotch  now  and  then  instead  of  dry  pow- 
der will  be  all  the  better;  ram  each  down  well ;  let 
the  chap  carry  his  gun  about  for  an  hour  or  so,  un- 
beknowing— jist  as  that  simple  Hank  did — and  choose 
your  own  time  for  dropping  a  piece  of  lighted  touch- 
wood into  the  muzzle." 

Upon  my  word,  I  was  not  sorry  that  I  was  to  part 
company,  before  night,  with  this  practical  joker; 
who,  for  aught  I  knew,  might  seize  some  tempting 
opportunity  to  slip  a  snake  or  so  into  my  boots,  stuff 
my  saddle  with  squibs,  or  play  off  some  little  piece 
of  facetiousness  like  that  with  which  the  jocular 
Captain  Goffe,  in  Scott's  novel  of  the  Pirate,  used 
now  and  then  to  indulge  his  humor ;  the  said  captain 
having  a  funny  way  of  discharging  his  pistol  under 
the  mess-table,  merely  to  pepper  some  one's  shins 
[  with  a  half-ounce  ball. 


THE    MAIDEN. 


I  kkzw  a  maiden  once,  with  soft  blue  eye 
And  heart  as  pure  as  the  bright  lily's  cup ; 
And  sweel  the  incense  which  it  offered  up 

As  dew  which  it  exhales  to  morning  sky ; 

Death  found  her  sleeping  mid  the  flowers,  one  morn, 
And  streaked  her  fair  cheek  with  a  ghostly  white, 
And  robbed  her  clear  eye  of  its  azure  light. 


Oh,  many  moaned  that  maiden's  fate  forlorn ! — 
They  said  she  died  of  love— that  him  she  loved 
Death  to  the  Better  Land  had  just  removed ; 

And  from  that  moment  Earth  to  her  grew  dark, 
Darker,  and  darker,  till '  twas  hid  in  death : 
Then  gave  she  to  the  flowers  ber  gentle  breath, 

And  to  the  stars  her  spirit's  deathless  spark. 


THE    SPIRIT    OF    POETRY. 


PARTII. 


BT  HXKKT  T.  TUCUUfAH. 


How  vain  tbe  toij  that  dims  the  eye  of  youth, 
To  garner  barren  word*  in  search  of  truth ! 
What  can  avail  the  gems  of  choicest  lore, 
If  the  pale  student  does  bat  count  them  o'er, 
Like  miser's  coin,  and  lacks  the  sacred  flame 
That  wreaths  with  living  light  each  hallowed  name, 
Displays  on  Fancy's  flowers  Truth's  crystal  dew, 
Draws  from  each  pearl  of  thought  its  richest  hue, 
Blends  scattered  beauties,  and  on  wisdom's  scroll 
Pours  the  full  radiance  of  a  kindred  soul  T 
Transmuting  spirit !  in  thy  magic  fold 
Thought's  common  dross  is  changed  to  virgin  gold ; 
Chartered  by  thee,  how  deeply  we  engage 
In  the  rich  pathos  of  the  tragic  page  ! 
With  Hamlet  muse,  share  Richard's  dream  of  fear, 
Bend  with  Cordelia  o'er  reviving  Lear, 
Imbibe  Othello's  fierce  and  fond  despair, 
Or  breathe  with  Juliet  lore's  ecstatic  air ! 
And  what  is  History  unadorned  by  thee  ? 
An  arid  path,  a  shadow-vested  sea, 
Talcs  of  a  bigot's  wiles,  a  tyrant's  frown, 
Heartless  espousals  to  secure  a  crown, 
War  after  war,  and  reign  succeeding  reign, 
A  monarch's  pleasure  and  a  people's  bane, 
Thy  holy  radiance  plays  not  o'er  the  spot, 
Where  kings  were  idolized  and  men  forgot, 
But  fondly  lingers  round  the  Alpine  dell, 
In  whose  sweet  echo  lives  the  name  of  Tell, 
And  lights  the  forest  gloom  where,  undismayed, 
The  Indian  girl  her  father's  vengeance  stayed, 
And  bowed  her  head  to  take  the  savage  blow 
Destined  to  lay  a  captive  stranger  low  j 
Or,  like  a  star,  eternal  vigil  keeps 
Where  our  world-honored,  angel-hero  sleeps. 
Life's  mighty  sorrows,  by  profound  appeal, 
High  consolation  to  the  soul  reveal ; 
In  the  fierce  onset,  his  expiring  breath, 
All  unawares,  the  warrior  yields  to  death, 
And  Fortune's  child,  when  from  her  temple  hurled, 
Will  bear  a  dauntless  presence  through  the  world ; 
Roused  by  the  rudeness  of  the  sudden  shock, 
Scorns  pity,  laughs  at  fate,  and,  like  a  rock 
Lashed  by  the  surges  on  life's  dreary  shore, 
Stands  firm  and  lone  till  changeful  lime  is  o'er. 
And  they  who  see  the  dread  sepulchral  sleep 
O'er  all  their  loved  ones  unrelenting  creep, 
With  firm  endurance  meet  the  fatal  strokes, 
Like  storm-scathed  hills  or  thunder-riven  oaks  ; 
Bat  milder  sufferings,  more  enduring  wo, 
That,  like  Tophana's  waters,  poison  slow, 
Bring  no  excitement  potent  to  sustain, 
Inciting  courage  and  absorbing  pain. 
Such  is  his  lot  in  fragile  frame  arrayed 
On  whom  disrate  her  solemn  band  has  laid ; 
0* 


Like  a  blithe  bird  with  arrow-shivered  plume, 
Confined  to  lowly  flights  and  narrow  doom, 
Fated  to  watch  his  mates  with  drooping  eye, 
Circle  triumphant  through  the  glowing  sky, 
Fast  moored  his  bark  with  adamantine  chain, 
Impatient  heaves  to  tempt  the  open  main ; 
And  if  the  notes  of  Fame's  melodious  horn 
Make  his  heart  leap  in  manhood's  eager  morn, 
A  fluttering  pulse  or  throb  of  anguish  wild 
Mocks  the  frail  hope  that  to  his  fancy  smiled. 
Ah !  not  for  him  does  pleasure  twine  her  flowers 
In  festive  hall,  or  laughter-ringing  bowers ; 
The  charm  of  wit  and  love's  Elysian  strain 
Dispelled  by  trembling  nerve  or  aching  brain ; 
And  if  the  thrill  bid  rapture's  fountains  flow, 
How  shadow-like  'tis  followed  by  the  throe ! 
How  dark  a  lot  were  being  such  as  this, 
If  unattended  by  poetic  bliss ! 
Yet  thus  consoled,  lone  Suffering's  patient  child, 
Of  pain  and  weariness  full  oA  beguiled, 
Asks  for  no  throne  but  his  accustomed  chair, 
Nor  rarer  blessings  than  be  summons  there ; 
With  half  closed  eyes,  in  musing  pleasure  lost, 
Dissolves  in  dreams  Time's  devastating  frost, 
Or  roaming  forth  to  court  the  zephyr's  play, 
Noon's  balmy  softness  floating  round  his  way, 
The  rare  communion  quickens  every  vein 
With  rapturous  sense  of  Nature's  blissful  reign. 
Pause  at  this  threshold ;  shade  thy  weary  eye, 
Sated  with  light  from  Rome's  cerulean  sky. 
Yon  flame  that  half  illumes  the  dusky  room, 
A  low  watch  lick,  and  flowers'  faint  perfume 
Alone  give  sign  of  life ;  approach  and  bend 
O'er  the  low  couch,  to  mark  a  poet's  end. 
No  wife  stands  by,  with  deep  but  chastened  wo, 
To  soothe  death's  stern  and  desolating  throe, 
No  sister's  lace  or  father's  form  revered, 
By  a  long  ministry  of  love  endeared, 
Are  there  his  final  agony  to  cheer 
Wilh  kindly  word  or  sympathizing  tear, 
Bathe  his  parched  lips,  his  cold  hand  fondly  press, 
And  Heaven  invoke  the  parting  soul  to  bless. 
From  a  mere  boy  he  loved  the  Grecian  streams, 
Sappho's  high  strain  and  Plato's  mystic  dreams, 
Fables  that  live  on  Homer's  deathless  page, 
And  all  the  wonders  of  the  classic  age : 
He  pondered  on  its  beauty,  till  there  grew 
A  passion  those  rare  graces  to  renew, 
And  for  such  strains  his  harp  he  boldly  strung, 
E'en  to  the  accents  of  a  northern  tongue. 
The  aim  was  lofty,  worthy  life's  proud  dawn, 
Nobler  than  common  themes  of  fashion  born ; 
The  Muses  smiled  when  Genius  gave  il  birth, 
But  critics  coldly  laughed  with  scornful  mirth ; 
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The  poet's  eye  grew  bright  with  hectic  fire, 
And  Hope's  cold  visage  stilled  his  trembling  lyre. 
He  sought  the  breezes  of  a  southern  sky, 
From  home  and  country  roamedT  alone  to  die. 
Yet  one  consoler  cheered  his  latest  breath, 
And  smoothed  the  pathway  of  an  exile's  death  ; 
The  tuneful  bird  in  boyhood's  breast  that  sang 
Still  charmed  to  silence  every  earthly  pang ; 
E'en  in  that  vale  of  shadows  lone  and  drear, 
Herald  of  coming  joy,  yet  warbled  near : 
The  setting  son,  before  his  waning  gaze, 
Upon  the  curtain  poured  his  crimson  rays, 
And  as  they  glowed,  then  quivered,  faded,  fled, 
Calmly  the  dying  poet  turned  his  head ; 
"  And  such  is  life,"  he  whispered  in  the  ear 
Of  the  one  friend  who  watchful  lingered  near, 
"  With  me  't  is  done ;  write  on  my  early  tomb 
My  name  was  writ  in  water,  flowers  bloom 
Over  my  ashes— death's  dew  is  on  my  brow— 
My  heart  grows  still— and  yet  I  feel  them  now !" 

Heroic  guide !  whose  wings  are  never  furled, 
By  thee  Spain's  voyager  sought  another  world j 
What  but  poetic  impulse  could  sustain 
That  dauntless  pilgrim  on  the  dreary  main  ? 
Day  after  day  his  mariners  protest, 
And  gaze  with  dread  along  the  pathless  west ; 
Beyond  that  realm  of  waves  untracked  before, 
Thy  fairy  pencil  traced  the  promised  shore, 
Through  weary  storms  and  faction's  fiercer  rage, 
The  scoffs  of  ingrates  and  the  chills  of  age, 
Thy  voice  renewed  his  earnestness  of  aim, 
And  whispered  pledges  of  eternal  fame, 
Thy  cheering  smile  atoned  for  fortune's  frown, 
And  made  his  fetters  garlands  of  renown. 

Princes,  when  softened  in  thy  sweet  embrace, 
Yearn  for  no  conquest  but  the  realm  of  grace, 
And  thus  redeemed,  Lorenzo's  fair  domain 
Smiled  in  the  light  of  Art's  propitious  reign. 
Delightful  Florence !  though  the  northern  gale 
Will  sometimes  rave  around  thy  lovely  vale, 
Can  I  forget  how  softly  Autumn  threw 
Beneath  thy  skies  her  robes  of  ruddy  hue, 
Through  what  long  days  of  balminess  and  peace, 
From  wintry  bonds  Spring  won  thy  mild  release? 
Along  the  Arno  then  I  loved  to  pass, 
And  watch  the  violets  peeping  from  the  grass, 
Mark  the  gray  kine  each  chestnut  grove  between, 
Startle  the  pheasants  on  the  lawny  green, 
Or  down  long  vistas  hail  the  mountain  snow, 
Like  lofty  shrines  the  purple  clouds  below. 
Within  thy  halls,  when  veiled  the  sunny  rays, 
Marvels  of  art  await  the  ardent  gaze, 
And  liquid  words  from  lips  of  beauty  start, 
With  social  joy  to  warm  the  stranger's  heart. 
How  beautiful  at  moonlight's  hallowed  hour, 
Thy  graceful  bridges,  and  celestial  tower ! 
The  girdling  hills  enchanted  seem  to  hang 
Round  the  fair  scene  whence  modern  genius  sprang ; 
O'er  the  dark  ranges  of  thy  palace  walls 
The  silver  beam  on  dome  and  cornice  falls ; 
The  statues  clustered  in  thy  ancient  square 
Like  mighty  spirits  print  the  solemn  air, 
Silence  meets  beauty  with  unbroken  reign, 
Save  when  invaded  by  a  choral  strain, 
Whose  distant  cadence  falls  upon  the  ear, 
To  fill  the  bosom  with  poetic  cheer  ! 

For  Fame  life's  meaner  records  vainly  strive, 
While,  in  fresh  beauty,  thy  high  dreams  survive. 
Still  Vesta's  temple  throws  its  classic  shade 


O'er  the  bright  foam  of  Tivoli's  cascade, 
And  to  one  Venus  still  we  bow  the  knee, 
Divine  as  if  just  issued  from  the  sea ; 
In  fancy's  trance,  yet  deem  on  nights  serene, 
We  heaj  the  revels  of  the  fairy  queen, 
That  Dian's  smile  illumes  the  marble  fane, 
And  Ceres  whispers  in  the  rustling  grain, 
That  Ariel's  music  has  not  died  away, 
And  in  his  shell  still  floats  the  Culprit  Fay. 
The  sacred  beings  of  poetic  birth 
Immortal  live  to  consecrate  the  earth. 
8an  Marco's  pavement  boasts  no  Doge's  tread, 
And  all  its  ancient  pageantry  has  fled ; 
Yet  as  we  muse  beneath  some  dim  arcade, 
The  mind's  true  kindred  glide  from  ruin's  shade : 
In  every  passing  eye  that  sternly  beams, 
We  start  to  meet  the  Shylock  of  our  dreams ; 
Each  maiden  form,  where  virgin  grace  is  seen, 
Crosses  our  path  with  Portia's  noble  mien, 
While  Desdemona,  beauteous  as  of  yore, 
Yields  us  the  smile  that  once  entranced  the  Moor. 
How  Scotland's  vales  are  peopled  to  the  heart 
By  her  bold  minstrels'  necromantic  art ! 
Along  this  fern  moved  Jeannie's  patient  feet, 
Where  hangs  yon  mist,  rose  Ellangowan's  seat, 
Here  the  sad  bride  first  gave  her  love  a  tongue, 
And  there  the  chief's  last  shout  of  triumph  rung ; 
Beside  each  stream,  down  every  glen  they  throng, 
The  cherished  offspring  of  creative  song ! 
Long  ere  brave  Nelson  shook  the  Baltic  shore, 
The  bard  of  Avon  hallowed  Elsinore : 
Perchance  when  moored  the  fleet,  awaiting  day, 
To  fix  the  battle's  terrible  array, 
Some  pensive  hero,  musing  o'er  the  deep, 
So  soon  to  fold  him  in  its  dreamless  sleep, 
Heard  the  Dane's  sad  and  self-communing  tone 
Blend  with  the  water's  melancholy  moan, 
Recalled,  with  prayer  and  awe-suspended  breath 
His  wild  and  solemn  questionings  of  death, 
Or  caught  from  land  Ophelia's  dying  song, 
Swept  by  the  night-breeze  plaintively  along ! 

What  charms  on  motion  can  thy  grace  bestow, 
To  sway  the  willow  or  to  wreath  the  snow, 
Bow  the  ripe  maize  Jike  golden  spears  that  foil, 
With  one  accord  to  greet  their  leader's  call, 
Twirl  the  red  leaf  in  circles  through  the  air, 
Or  guide  the  torrent  to  its  foaming  loir ! 
E'en  the  rude  billows,  wafted  by  thy  hand, 
With  sweep  majestic  break  along  the  strand, 
And  downy  clouds,  that  cluster  in  the  west, 
Seem  winged  with  hope,  like  spirits  of  the  blest. 
Thine  is  the  spell  that  quickens  buoyant  feet, 
In  the  gay  onset  and  the  coy  retreat, 
Through  fairy  mazes  that  bewitch  the  sight, 
And  sprightly  rounds  prolific  of  delight, 
Till  the  blithe  magic  every  sense  entrance, 
And  lead  us  captives  to  the  joyous  dance. 

And  Love,  that,  like  the  lily,  meekly  rears 
Her  vernal  joy  above  the  flood  of  years, 
Flits  round  our  path  till  shadowed  by  the  grave, 
As  ocean-birds  skim  o'er  the  gloomy  wave, 
How  rich  her  gifts,  how  seraph-like  her  guise, 
When  on  poetic  wing  she  nobly  flies ! 
Then,  in  the  virgin  brow,  we  joy  to  find 
A  lovely  emblem  of  congenial  mind, 
Hail  feeling  in  the  dimpling  lips  that  part 
To  free  the  beatings  of  the  quickened  heart, 
While  each  kind  word  that  from  them  softly  falls 
Thrills  every  pulse  as  when  a  trumpet  calls ; 
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Or  meet  the  eye,  affection's  beaming  goal, 
To  feel  the  presence  of  congenial  soul, 
Caress  each  ringlet  of  the  flowing  hair, 
As  U  were  charmed  to  lure  us  from  despair, 
And  round  a  human  idol  trembling  throw 
All  the  fond  hopes  on  which  we  live  below ! 
Nor  time,  nor  care,  nor  death  have  power  to  tame 
Our  votive  trust,  or  dim  the  quenchless  flame. 
Cheered  by  its  light,  the  Tuscan  muse  defied 
Exile  and  hardship,  courtly  pomp  and  pride, 
Through  the  cold  mists  neglect  around  him  threw, 
And  storms  of  hate  that  o'er  him  fiercely  blew, 
A  presence  saw,  the  brooding  clouds  above, 
The  changtesB  presage  of  eternal  love ! 
And  that  pale  face,  bowed  on  the  open  leaf, 
'Whence  its  bland  air  of  subjugated  grief? 
Methinks  'tis  strange  that  death  should  gently  steal, 
And,  like  a  slumber,  life's  warm  fountain  seal, 
Just  as  its  last  clear  droppings  shrunk  away 
To  their  clear  well-spring,  from  ihe  light  of  day  ;— 
Thus  Laura's  bard  in  peaceful  musing  died, 
A  life  poetic  closed,  by  love  beatified. 

On  Judah's  hills  thy  effluence  hovered  nigh, 
As  Bethlehem's  star  wheeled  up  the  tranquil  sky 
And  holy  grew  where  on  his  sinless  breast 
A  Savior  bade  the  head  of  childhood  rest. 
Spirit  oi  faith !  to  whose  pure  source  we  turn, 
When  hopes  divine  with  holiest  rapture  burn, 
Can  reason  follow  thy  seraphic  feet 
Beyond  the  world,  to  God's  eternal  seat? 
Dear  as  thy  promise  is,  O  what  wert  thou, 
Could  we  not  image  thy  memorials  now, 
And  in  exalted  mood  delight  to  trace 
The  unseen  glories  of  thy  dwelling-place  ? 

Consoling  spirit !  Eden's  peerless  bird ! 


Thy  melody  to  loftiest  musing  stirred 
The  sightless  minstrel,  and  thy  sacred  spell 
Brought  peace  to  Cowper,  gladdened  Tasso*s  cell, 
Attuned  the  harp  of  Burns  to  strains  which  bear 
No  transient  rapture  to  the  sons  of  care, 
Cheered  the  brave  Korner  through  that  weary  night 
Whose  dreams  presaged  the  issue  of  the  fight, 
Scott's  votive  steps  allured  to  Melrose  gray, 
Whose  pensive  beauty  woke  his  noble  lay, 
From  sorrow's  thrall  gave  Hemans  sweet  release, 
And  Byron  armed  to  war  for  conquered  Greece, 
Forever  green  bade  Goldsmith's  hawthorn  wave, 
And  wreathed  the  surge  o'er  Shelley's  ocean-grave ! 

And  some  upon  our  free  Atlantic  shore,         a 
Redeeming  spirit,  thy  domain  explore, 
In  deathless  marble  lines  of  beauty  trace, 
Or  weave  in  language  images  of  grace ; 
Like  Allston,  silent  poetry  infuse 
Through  speaking  forms,  and  more  than  living  hues, 
With  Irving's  diction  noble  thoughts  prolong, 
Or  follow  Bryant  through  the  maze  of  song. 

Celestial  gift !  whene'er  entranced  we  feel 
Thy  sacred  rapture  o'er  our  spirits  steal, 
From  morn's  rich  beauty,  evening's  sweet  repose, 
The  gleam  of  dew,  or  bloom  of  vernal  rose ; 
Whether  thy  greeting  come  in  music  rare, 
Or  on  the  balm  that  scents  the  summer  air, 
Speak  in  the  artist's  touch,  the  minstrel's  tone, 
Or  in  the  poet's  thought— thy  secret  throne — 
Lurk  in  the  grove,  or  cloud's  refulgent  dress, 
The  ocean's  roar,  or  zephyrs'  soft  caress, 
Whether  thy  smile  illume  the  midnight  sky, 
Or  all  concentered  beam  from  woman's  eye, 
Thou  art  the  chosen  herald  from  above, 
And  thy  eternal  message— God  is  Love ! 
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MoTT&H  not  for  the  days  now  fled, 
Thou  hast  nothing  lost,  good  friend, 
Mourn  them  not  as  of  the  dead, 
Nothing  but  their  dross  and  clay 
From  thy  soul  hath  worn  away- 
Thought  can  never  know  its  end. 

Every  happy  childish  thought, 
Every  paining  hope  and  dream 
Nature  in  the  young  heart  wrought, 
Under  every  earnest  feeling, 
Are  like  living  colors  stealing- 
Like  to  rose  leaves  'neath  a  stream. 

Scanty  cannot  pass  away— 

Hearts  that  once  were  bold  and  free 

Never  wholly  run  astray, 

And,  like  prayers,  the  dreams  of  youth 

CaH  us  back  again  to  Truth 

From  the  world's  perplexity. 

Not  from  every  passing  hour 

Are  our  thoughts  like  bubbles  blown ; 

They  are  the  consummate  flower 


Of  the  living  character, 

Where  the  Past  like  sap  doth  stir, 

Which  from  year  to  year  hath  grown. 

Never  from  tne  heart  is  worn 
That  which  once  has  been— 
Thought,  when  once  within  us  born, 
Upward  soaring  to  the  skies, 
Calls  its  brother  thoughts  to  rise 
Out  of  the  abodes  of  sin. 

Gleams  of  sunshine  on  his  path, 
Memories  of  youth  like  light, 
E'en  the  weariest  pilgrim  hath, 
Tending  at  the  dying  bed, 
Propping  up  the  aching  head 
When  the  soul  is  taking  flight. 

Not  in  vain  regret  and  sighing, 
Not  with  backward  turning  head, 
But  with  strenuous  self-denying, 
But  with  active  faith  and  hope, 
Onward  till  Death's  gate  shall  ope, 
Steady  be  our  onward  tread. 


THE  LORD  OF  THE  MANOR, 
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It  was  the  morning  of  the  first  of  May,  that  mer- 
riest morning  of  the  year  in  the  old  days  of  merry 
England ;  and  never  did  a  brighter  dawning  illumi- 
nate a  fairer  landscape,  than  that  wherein  the  inci- 
dents occurred  which  form  the  basis  of  one  of  those 
true  tales  which  prove  how  much  there  is  of  wild 
and  strange  romance  even  in  the  most  domestic  cir- 
cles of  existence. 

That  landscape  was  a  portion  of  the  western  slope 
of  a  broad  English  valley — diversified  with  meadow- 
land,  and  pasture,  and  many  a  field  of  green  luxu- 
riant wheat,  and  shadowy  woods,  and  bosky  dells  and 
dingles ;  a  clear  bright  shallow  river  rippling  along 
its  pebbly  channel  at  the  base  of  the  soft  hills,  which 
swept  down  to  its  flowery  marge  in  gentle  loveliness. 

The  foreground  of  the  picture,  for  it  was  one  in- 
deed, on  the  left  hand  side  was  made  up  of  a  thick  mass 
of  orchards,  and  beyond  these  a  clump  of  towering 
lindens,  above  which  might  be  seen  the  arrowy  spire 
of  a  village  church,  piercing  the  cool  clear  air  with 
its  gilded  vane  and  weathercock,  the  river  sweeping 
round  and  half  enclosing  the  garden  grounds,  and 
cottages  seen  among  the  shrubbery,  in  a  blue  glanc- 
ing reach,  spanned  by  a  three-arched  bridge  of  old 
red  brick  all  overrun  with  ivy.  Close  to  the  bridge, 
but  on  the  east  side  of  the  stream,  lay  a  large  tract 
of  open  common,  all  carpeted  with  rich  short  green- 
sward, whereon  a  thousand  dark  green  fairy  rings 
were  visible,  and  sprinkled  with  all  the  brilliant  wild 
flowers  of  the  early  spring — a  winding  road  of  yellow 
sand  traversed  the  varied  surface  of  the  waste,  which 
was  much  broken  up  by  hillocks  and  deep  hollows, 
alternating  clear  sunny  lights  with  cool  blue  sha- 
dows ;  and  after  crossing  the  river  by  the  old  bridge, 
was  lost  for  a  little  while  among  the  orchards  of  the 
village  till  it  again  reappeared,  near  the  centre  of  the 
middle  distance,  above  the  fringe  of  willow,  birch 
and  alder  which  skirted  all  the  western  margin  of  the 
river.  Beyond  this  screen  of  coppice,  the  view  ex- 
tended upward  for  nearly  a  mile  in  distance  over  a 
beautiful  park-like  lawn,  dotted  with  clumps  of  noble 
trees,  and  girded  round  on  every  side  by  woods  of 
tall  dark  oak.  A  large  white  gate  gave  access  to  this 
fair  demesne,  with  a  snug  porter's  lodge  nestled  into 
a  shady  covert  close  beside  it ;  and  at  the  very  crown 
of  the  slope,  overlooking  all  the  broad  and  fertile 
vale,  stood  a  large  mansion  of  red  brick,  built  in  the 


quaint  architecture  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  with  large 
projecting  oriels  and  tall  clustered  chimneys,  and  a 
wide  freestone  terrace  bedecked  with  urns  and  ba- 
lustrades in  front,  the  dwelling  evidently  of  the  lord 
of  that  fair  manor.  To  the  right  of  the  woods  which 
skirted  that  side  of  the  park  lay  an  abrupt  ravine, 
through  which  a  brawling  trout  stream  made  its  way 
down,  among  large  blocks  of  limestone  and  under- 
tangled  covert,  to  join  the  river  in  the  valley.  Be- 
yond this  gorge,  the  sides  of  which  were  feathered 
thick  with  yew  and  box  and  juniper,  rose  a  broad 
barren  hill  crowned  by  the  gray  and  weather-beaten 
keep  of  an  old  Norman  castle,  frowning  in  dark  sub- 
limity over  the  cultured  fields,  whose  fruits  its  lords 
of  old  had  reaped,  won  by  the  mortal  sword ;  and  be- 
yond this  a  range  of  purple  hills  towered,  summit 
over  summit,  till  they  were  lost  at  length  in  the  gray 
mists  of  the  horizon.  It  was,  as  has  been  said,  the 
early  dawning  of  the  sweet  first  of  May — so  early 
that  the  sun  had  not  yet  reared  the  whole  of  his  red 
disc  above  the  eastern  hills ;  but  half  emerged  was 
checkering  all  the  slopes  and  level  meadows  at  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  with  lengthened  streams  of 
ruddy  lustre,  and  casting  long  clear  shadows  from 
every  tree  or  bush  or  stone  that  met  his  rays.  Yet, 
early  as  it  was,  the  village  was  alive  with  merri- 
ment and  bustle ;  a  joyous  peal  was  chiming  from  the 
bells  of  the  tall  steeple,  while  a  May-pole  that  almost 
vied  in  height  with  the  neighboring  spire,  was  plant- 
ed on  the  common  by  the  waterside,  where  the  ground 
lay  most  level  to  the  sunshine,  and  where  the  green- 
sward grew  the  mossiest  and  softest  to  the  tread. 
The  whole  waste  land  was  covered  with  glad  groups 
of  peasantry  all  in  their  holyday  attire,  speeding 
toward  the  rendezvous  beneath  a  huge  gnarled  haw- 
thorn, which  had  beheld  the  sports  of  their  grand- 
sires,  now  white  as  if  a  sudden  snow  storm  had 
powdered  its  dense  foliage  with  the  sweet  blos- 
soms that  derive  their  name  from  the  delicious 
month  which  witnesses  their  birth — the  sandy  road, 
too,  and  the  bridge  were  glittering  with  moving  par- 
ties, while  the  shrill  merry  laugh  of  girls,  and  the 
yet  shriller  whoop  of  childhood  came  frequent  on  the 
ear  from  many  a  sequestered  spot  among  the  budding 
orchards — nor  did  the  rugged  castle-hill  display  no 
joyous  company;  for  there,  and  through  the  dim 
wood  glen,  and  over  the  old  tumstyle,  and  through 
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the  park  itself,  die  happy  yeomanry  came  flocking  to 
celebrate  their  feast  of  flowers. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  park  gates  were  suddenly 
thrown  open,  and  a  young  man  rode  into  the  sandy 
road  accompanied  by  several  dogs,  and  followed  by 
three  serving  men — two  mounted  and  the  third  on 
foot,  and  taking  the  downward  track  to  the  left  hand, 
toward  the  village  and  the  bridge,  was  quickly  lost 
to  view  behind  the  willows  on  the  river  bank.  As 
be  appeared,  however,  even  at  that  distance,  both  by 
his  dress  and  air,  to  be  a  person  of  superior  rank  to 
any  of  the  groups  around,  and  as  we  shall  have  much 
to  do  with  him  in  the  course  of  our  narrative,  we 
shall  attach  ourselves  to  him  during  his  ride  from  the 
manor  gates,  to  the  meadow  of  the  May-pole. 

He  was  a  young  and  extremely  handsome  person, 
well-formed  and  tall,  and  giving  promise  of  great  fu- 
ture strength,  when  his  slender  and  almost  boyish 
frame  should  be  developed  to  its  full  proportions,  for 
he  was  in  years  all  but  a  boy,  having  on  that  very 
morning  attained  to  his  majority,  and  the  possession 
of  the  fine  demesnes  and  ample  fortune,  which  now 
called  him  master.  His  hair  was  long  and  slightly 
curled,  of  a  deep  rich  chestnut  color ;  and,  notwith- 
standing that  it  was  the  fashion  of  that  day  even  for 
the  young  and  comely  to  cover  the  whole  head  and 
shoulders  with  a  disfiguring  mass  of  flowing  pow- 
dered horse  hair,  under  the  title  of  a  periwig,  he 
wore  his  locks  all  natural  and  undisguised;  and  well 
they  harmonised  with  the  fine  coloring  and  noble 
outlines  of  his  well  marked  frank  features,  sparkling 
as  they  were  on  that  bright  happy  morning  with  gra- 
tified ambition  and  high  hope,  and  all  the  bounding 
energies  of  prosperous,  unbroken  manhood.  There 
were,  it  is  too  true,  some  indications — which  would 
not  easily  be  missed  by  an  experienced  physiogno- 
mist— that  told  of  strong  and  fiery  passion,  concealed 
beneath  that  bold  and  beautiful  exterior — there  was  a 
quick  and  hasty  sparkle  in  the  fine  open  eye,  which 
indicated  a  temperament  prone  to  blaze  out  at  any 
check  to  its  desires  into  fierce  bursts  of  passion ; 
there  were  deep  lines  for  one  so  young  about  the  nos- 
trils and  the  mouth,  that  clearly  spoke  of  latent  but 
indomitable  pride;  and  something,  too,  of  the  exist- 
ence of  many  a  voluptuous  feeling,  ready  to  spring  up 
giants  from  their  birth,  when  any  chance  occurrence 
should  kindle  them  to  sudden  life;  still,  in  despite 
these  drawbacks  to  his  beauty,  for  such  in  truth  they 
were,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  pronounced,  and  that, 
too,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  a  fine  and  noble 
looking  man.  He  was  dressed,  too,  in  the  rich  fash- 
ion of  the  day,*  with  a  low<crowned  and  broad  brim- 
med beaver,  decked  by  a  hat-band  set  about  with 
short  white  ostrich  feathers — his  coat  of  grass-green 
velvet,  ornamented  by  a  slight  cord  of  gold,  set  close- 
ly on  his  graceful  form ;  while  breeches  of  white 
doeskin,  with  heavy  hunting  boots  and  massive  silver 
spurs,  completed  his  attire ;  a  |jght  couteau  de  chaise 
iwnging  at  his  side,  being  carried  rather  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  wearer's  rank,  than  as  a  weapon  of  de- 
fence, which,  in  the  settled  and  peaceful  state  of 
England  at  that  moment,  was  almost  as  unnecessary 
as  at  the  present  day.    The  dogs,  which  ran  beside 


his  stirrup,  were  six  or  eight  in  number ;  and  noble 
specimens  of  several  choice  and  favorite  breeds. 
There  was  the  tall  lithe  English  bloodhound,  with  his 
sleek  tawny  hide,  his  pendulous  ears  and  coal  black 
muzzle;  there  were  two  fleet  and  graceful  grey- 
hounds, one  white  as  snow,  the  other  black  as  the 
raven's  wing,  with  their  elastic  limbs  and  airy  gate ; 
there  was  a  leash  of  Blenheim  spaniels,  beautiful 
silky  creatures  with  ears  that  swept  the  dew;  and 
last,  though  not  least  in  the  owner's  estimation,  a 
savage-looking,  wire-haired  Scotch  terrier  with  shag- 
gy jaws  and  keen  intelligent  expression,  though  many 
a  scar  of  wounds  inflicted  in  desperate  encounters 
with  the  hill  fox  or  prowling  wild  cat,  seamed  his 
rough  grizzly  face.  The  male  attendants  of  the 
young  gentleman  were  three,  as  we  have  said,  in 
number ;  one  a  gray-headed,  venerable-looking  man, 
dressed  in  a  suit  of  plain  snuff-colored  clothes,  and 
mounted  on  a  strong  brown  cob,  which  set  off  admi- 
rably by  the  contrast  the  fine  points  and  superb  con- 
dition of  the  splendid  hunter,  which  carried  the 
young  lord  of  the  manor.  This  aged  man,  who  was 
indeed  the  steward,  who  had  lived  on  the  property 
in  the  times  of  this  youth's  father,  and  to  whose  care 
and  faithful  management  much  of  the  present  wealth 
of  the  estate  might  be  attributed,  rode  not  exactly 
abreast  o(  his  master,  nor  yet  entirely  behind  him ; 
but  so  that,  while  preserving  a  respectful  distance, 
showing  that  he  laid  claim  to  no  standing  of  equality, 
he  was  still  near  enough  to  sustain,  without  any  in- 
convenience, whatever  conversation  it  might  please 
the  younger  man  to  originate.  On  the  other  side, 
among  the  dogs,  which  looked  up  to  him  from  time 
to  time,  with  a  very  evident  mixture  of  fear  and  af- 
fection in  their  features,  strode  on  a  well  built  sturdy 
fellow  of  some  eight  and  twenty  or  thirty  years,  stand- 
ing some  six  feet  in  his  stockings,  and  powerful  in 
due  proportion  to  his  height.  This  man,  who  was 
dressed  as  a  gamekeeper  or  forester,  with  leather 
buskins  on  his  legs,  and  a  short  musquetoon  or  cara- 
bine in  his  hand,  was  what  would  generally  be  called 
good  looking,  by  those  at  least  who,  in  the  habit 
of  regarding  the  mere  animal  qualities  of  humanity, 
neglect  the  nobler  characteristics  of  intellectual  beau- 
ty—for he  was  dark-haired  and  fresh  complexioned, 
with  a  full  bright  eye  and  prominent  features.  There 
was  a  strong  resemblance,  moreover,  in  all  his  linea- 
ments to  the  calm  and  serene  face  of  the  old  stew- 
ard, but  it  was  in  the  outlines  only;  and  even  of 
these,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  father  was 
wholly  wanting  to  the  son — for  such  indeed  was  their 
relationship — namely,  the  ample  and  majestic  fore- 
head; which  striking  feature  was  changed  in  the 
younger  man  for  a  low  and  receding  brow,  giving  a 
mean  and  vulgar  expression  to  the  whole  counte- 
nance, which  was  moreover  of  a  dogged,  sullen  cast, 
with  large,  thick,  sensual  lips,  heavy  and  massive 
jaws,  and  all  the  animal  portions  of  the  head  un- 
usually and  ungracefully  developed.  This  unpre- 
possessing face,  for  such  indeed  it  was,  gloomy  and 
lowering,  Unless  when  it  was  lighted  up  by  a  smile 
even  more  inauspicious  than  the  darkness  it  relieved, 
flashed  out  at  times  under  that  brief  illumination  with 
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a  shrewd  evil  gleam,  half  cunning,  half  malignant, 
which  rendered  it  for  the  moment  almost  fearful  to 
behold.    The  third  person  was  an  ordinary  groom,  in 
a  blue  coat  with  a  livery  badge  on  his  arm,  carrying 
pistols  at  his  holsters,  and  a  heavy  hunting  whip  in 
his  right  hand.    Such  was  the  little  party  which  rode 
down  from  the  manor  gate  toward  the  village  green, 
on  that  May  morning,  amidst  the  loud  and  hearty 
congratulations  of  every  rustic  group  they  passed 
upon  their  way — the  honest  heart  of  every  jolly  yeo- 
man expanding  as  he  welcomed  to  his  new  posses- 
sions the  young  man  who  had  dwelt  among  them 
when  a  gay  and  thoughtless  boy,  and  won  affections 
which  had  still  remained  unchanged  throughout  his 
absence  from  the  home  of  his  fathers,  during  his 
education  at  school  and  college,  or  in  vacation  lime 
at  the  distant  mansion  of  his  guardians.    It  did  not 
take  the  horsemen  long,  although  the  heir  paused 
several  times  for  a  moment  or  two  to  converse 
cheerily  with  some  of  the  older  farmers,  whom  he 
remembered  to  have  been  kind  to  him  when  a  child, 
or  with  some  of  the  stalwart  striplings  of  the  village, 
with  whom  he  had  fished  or  bird-nested  or  ferreted 
wild  rabbits,  as  companions,  in  the  blithe  days  of 
boyhood— it  did  not  take  the  horsemen  long  to  thread 
the  windings  of  the  sandy  road,  to  cross  the  old  brick 
bridge,  and  reach  the  beautiful  green  meadow,  where 
the  tall  May-pole  stood,  as  it  had  stood  for  ages,  sur- 
rounded by  a  merry  concourse  engaged  in  decking  it 
with  clusters  of  the  flowery  hawthorn,  and  garlands 
of  a  thousand  dewy  blossoms.    While  one  bold  boy, 
who  had  climbed  to  the  summit  of  the  dizzy  mast, 
was  hoisting  up  a  hollow  globe,  composed  of  many 
intersecting  hoops,  all  bound  with  wreaths  of  eglan- 
tine and  hawthorn,  and  wild  roses  with  flaunting 
streamers  and  bright  ribbons  of  every  hue  under  the 
sun,  to  crown  the  flower-girt  fabric,  another  group 
was  busied,  as  they  wheeled  from  the  high  road  into 
the  velvet  green,  in  piling  up  a  rustic  throne  beneath 
the  aged  hawthorn  tree,  composed  of  turf  bedecked 
with  crocuses  and  violets,  and  the  sweet  cuckoo  buds 
and  briony,  and  bright  marsh  marigolds  from  the 
stream's   verge,    and  water    lilies  from  its  stiller 
reaches,  and  buttercups  and  daisies  from  the  mea- 
dow.    All  ceased,   however,   instantly  from  their 
slight  labors,  as  the  young  gentleman  rode  forward 
at  a  slow  pace,  his  progress  actually  hindered  by  the 
pressure  of  the  people  crowding  up  to  greet  their 
honored  landlord,  and  a  loud  ringing  6hout,  echoed 
back  many  times  by  each  projecting  hill  through  the 
long  valley,  spoke,  and  for  once  sincerely,  more  of 
heart  love  than  of  lip  loyalty.     A  brilliant  flush  of 
pleasure  suffused  his  cheeks,  and  his  eyes  sparkled 
with  excitement,  as  he  doffed  his  plumed  hat,  and 
bowed  repeatedly  to  his  assembled  tenantry.    He 
said,  however,  nothing,  in  reply  to  their  tumultuous 
cheering  until  the  old  steward,  pricking  his  cob  gent- 
ly with  the  spar,  rode  up  unbidden  to  his  master's 
side  and  whispered  in  his  ear — "  Speak  to  them, 
speak  to  them,  Sir  Edward — for  they  expect  it,  and 
will  set  it  down  to  pride,  it  may  be,  if  you  do  not. 
Speak  to  them,  if  it  be  only  twenty  words,  I  pray 
you." 


"  Not  I,  faith !" — said  the  young  heir,  laughing— 
"I  should  stop  short  for  very  bashful ness,  before  I 
had  got  ten  words  out,  let  alone  twenty ! — But  tell 
them,  you,  good  Adam — " 

"No!  no!  Sir  Edward" — the  old  man  interrupt- 
ed him — "  You  must ;  so  please  you,  be  guided  for 
this  once  by  your  old  servant — your  father  was  a  fa- 
vorite with  them  always,  and  so  were  you,  God  bless 
you !  while  you  were  but  a  little  boy ;  and  take  my 
word  for  it,  you  shall  gain  more  of  goodwill  and  of 
general  favor  by  speaking  to  them  frankly  for  five 
minutes,  than  by  distributing  five  hundred  pounds — " 

"  Well,  if  it  must  be  so,  old  Adam,  I  suppose  it 
must" — returned  the  other — "but,  by  my  honor,  I 
had  far  rather  scatter  the  five  hundred  pounds  you 
talk  about,  among  them ;" — Then,  drawing  himself 
up  in  his  saddle,  without  a  moment's  thought  or  pre- 
paration, he  once  more  doffed  his  hat,  and  addressed 
himself  in  clear  and  well  enunciated  words,  although 
his  tones  were  at  first  somewhat  low,  and  his  manner 
flurried,  to  the  yeomanry  who  stood  around  in  silent 
and  attentive  admiration.  As  he  went  on,  however, 
and  gradually  became  accustomed  to  the  sound  of 
his  own  voice,  that  voice  became  more  clear  and 
sonorous;  his  air  grew  less  embarrassed,  till  at 
length,  before  he  had  been  speaking  quite  five  mi- 
nutes, his  notes  were  even  and  sustained,  flowing 
into  the  ear  like  the  continued  music  of  a  silver 
trumpet.  "I  thank  you,  my  good  friends,"  he  said; 
"  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  for  this 
your  frank  and  warm-hearted  reception — and  when 
I  say  I  thank  you,  I  would  not  have  you  fancy  that  I 
am  using  a  mere  word,  an  empty  form  of  speech, 
filling  the  air  indeed,  but  signifying  nothing.  No,  my 
good  friends  and  neighbors,  when  I  say  here  I  thank 
you,  I  mean  in  truth  that  my  heart  is  full  of  grati- 
tude toward  you,  and  that  it  is  my  full  and  resolute 
intention  to  prove  that  gratitude  by  my  deeds  here 
among  you.  I  am  a  very  young  man  yet,  as  you  all 
know — and  of  the  few  years  which  have  hitherto 
been  mine,  the  most  have  been  passed  at  a  distance 
from  you.  Many  of  you,  whom  I  see  round  about, 
remember  well  my  birth  and  boyhood ;  as  I  remem- 
ber many,  whom  I  look  upon  for  their  frank,  manly 
kindness  toward  a  wild  and  wayward  schoolboy — 
but,  as  I  said  even  now,  I  have  lived  hitherto  afar 
from  you ;  and  you  know  nothing  of  my  heart  or  ha- 
bits ;  and,  therefore.,  though  I  feel  that  your  welcome 
is  sincere,  your  gratulations  honest,  I  am  not  such  a 
fool  of  vanity  as  to  suppose  all  this  affection  and  re- 
spectful greeting  to  be  won  from  you  by  any  merits 
of  my  own.  Oh !  no,  my  friends,  I  know  it  is  the 
legacy,  the  precious  legacy  of  your  esteem  and  love ! 
left  to  me  by  the  virtues  of  a  father,  a  grandfather,  a 
race,  who  have  lived  here  in  the  midst  of  you  for 
ages,  doing  good,  and  receiving  ample  payment  in 
looking  on  a  free,  a  prosperous,  and  a  grateful  peo- 
ple. My  heart,  then,  would  be  dull  indeed  and  sense- 
less, if  I  did  not  appreciate  the  richest  legacy  of  all 
which  they  have  left  me,  in  your  hereditary  love— 
my  mind  must  be  brutish  and  irrational,  if  in  per- 
ceiving and  appreciating  this,  I  do  not  perceive,  also, 
how  I  must  merit  your  affection,  how  I  must  make  it 
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my  own  absolute  possession,  even  as  it  was  my  fa- 
ther's— how  I  must  leave  it  to  my  children,  after  me 
— if  it  please  God,  in  his  wisdom,  through  me  to 
continue  our  line.  My  friends,  I  do  perceive  it !  I 
have  come  here,  to-day,  to  live  among  you,  as  my 
fathers — to  be  no  more  your  landlord,  than  your 
friend,  your  neighbor,  your  protector.  I  will  not 
draw  my  revenues  from  the  country,  to  lavish  them 
on  the  idlers  of  the  town !  No,  my  friends ;  where 
my  father's  life  was  passed,  there  will  I  spend  mine 
likewise ;  and  when  the  time  allotted  to  us  here  is 
measured  to  its  end,  I  trust  that  I  shall  lay  my  bones 
beside  him !  Now,  mark  what  I  would  say — for  I 
must  not  be  tedious.  I  promise  you  that  no  man's 
rent  shall  be  screwed  up  by  me,  beyond  his  own  abi- 
lity to  pay,  so  he  be  sober,  industrious  and  frugal. 
I  promise  you,  that  no  new  tenant  shall  be  preferred 
before  an  old  one,  so  long  as  he  deal  with  me  justly. 
I  promise  you,  that  no  strong  man  shall  want  good 
work  and  ready  payment — no  sick  man,  medicine  and 
succor — no  old  man,  aid  and  comfort — no  poor  man, 
whatsoever  help  his  exigencies  need,  that  I  can  give 
to  him,  so  long  as  God  continue  me  among  you. 
This,  then,  I  promise  to  you,  not  as  a  boon  or  boun- 
ty, but  as  I  hold  it  here  to  be  my  bounden  duty — and 
this  will  I  make  good  to  you,  so  surely  as  my  name 
is  Edward  Hale,  of  Arrington.  Now,  I  will  trouble 
you  no  more ;  except  to  pray  you  to  continue  in  your 
sports,  as  if  I  were  not  present ;  and  to  request  you 
all  to  dine  with  me  at  noon,  on  good  old  English  beef 
and  pudding.  My  fellows  will  be  down  anon,  to 
pitch  some  tents  here  on  the  green,  and  set  the  ale 
a-flowing— and  so,  once  more,  I  thank  you." 

It  is  probable,  that  no  set  oration  delivered  by  the 
mightiest  of  the  world's  rhetoricians,  bedecked  with 
all  the  gorgeous  ornaments  that  genius  can  produce 
from  its  immortal  garners,  was  ever  listened  to  with 
more  profound  and  rapt  attention,  than  the  few  sim- 
ple words  which  flowed,  as  it  appeared,  so  naturally 
from  the  heart  to  the  tongue  of  the  young  landlord. 
It  is  certain,  that  none  ever  sunk  so  deeply  into  the 
feelings  of  the  audience— their  better,  holier  feel- 
ings !  There  was  no  violent  outburst  of  pleasure — 
no  loud  tumultuous  cheering — but  a  deep  hush — a 
breathing  silence  !  Many  of  the  old  men,  and  all  the 
women  were  in  tears;  and  when  they  spoke,  at 
length,  it  was  with  husky  interrupted  voices  that  they 
invoked  Heaven's  blessings  on  his  head,  and  thought 
with  gratitude  of  their  own  happy  lot  in  owning 
such  a  master. 

Sir  Edward  was  himself  affected,  partly,  it  might 
be,  from  the  excitement  of  delivering  a  first  speech, 
and  that  with  so  apparent  and  complete  success — it 
might  be,  from  the  genuine  warmth  of  his  own  heart, 
and  strength  of  his  own  feelings;  for  the  hearts  of 
the  young  are  almost  ever  warm,  whether  for  good 
or  evil ;  and  their  emotions  powerful  and  abundant ; 
and  oftentimes  it  happens,  that  the  mere  speaking 
forcibly  of  feelings  which  perhaps  at  the  time  exist 
but  faintly,  and,  as  I  may  say,  speculatively— will 
grve  those  feelings  actual  force,  and  cause  them  to 
develop  themselves  with  new  and  unsuspected  vigor. 
And  so  it  surely  was  with  Edward  Hale  in  this  case. 


He  was,  as  we  have  seen,  extremely  young — not  in 
years  only,  but  in  knowledge  of  the  world — and  vola- 
tile and  hasty  and  impetuous — too  much,  indeed,  a 
creature  and  a  child  of  impulse — I  say  not  that  his 
impulses  were  evil — I  believe  not  that  the  impulses 
of  the  very  young  are  so,  except  in  rare  and  almost 
monstrous  instances — but  they  were  impulses  un- 
governed,  uncontrolled  by  any  principle;  any  set 
rule  of  action ;  any  guide  of  religion — and  therefore 
even  when  most  originally  good,  they  were  liable  to 
be  pushed  into  excesses,  to  be  deceptive,  to  be  self- 
deceivers,  to  degenerate  into  downright  vice.  That 
Edward  Hale  had  thought  at  times  of  the  condition 
of  his  subordinate  fellows  is  most  true ;  that  he  had 
often  dreamed  bright  day  dreams  concerning  the  hap- 
piness of  a  half  patriarchal  life  among  his  tenants  is 
undoubted ;  and  that  his  tastes,  his  habits,  his  pur- 
suits, all  led  him  to  prefer  a  country  to  a  city  resi- 
dence. So,  it  is  true,  that  being  liberal  as  the  wind, 
nay,  almost  lavish,  charily — so  far  at  least  as  charity 
consists  in  giving — was  an  accustomed  and  familiar 
pleasure! — that,  like  all  men  of  glowing  and  enthu- 
siastic minds,  he  was  by  no  means  without  some 
crude  and  undigested  notions  of  a  wild  species  of 
Utopian  justice ! — that  he  was  of  too  bold  and  fiery 
a  temperament,  not  to  abhor  and  loathe  the  very 
name  of  fraud  or  falsehood" — and  more,  to  do  him 
simple  justice,  too  kindly  hearted  to  be  cruel,  or  sys- 
tematically overbearing  and  oppressive.  Still,  it  is 
no  less  certain,  that  until  that  very  morning,  nay, 
until  the  very  moment  when  accident  called  on  him 
to  deliver  an  impromptu  speech,  when  the  excitabi- 
lity of  his  emotions  and  his  gratification  at  his  warm 
reception  by  his  tenants,  set  loose  the  floodgates  of 
his  fancy  and  his  heart — for  in  this  instance  both  were 
acted  on,  and  both  reacted,  in  connection — he  had 
never  thought  consecutively  for  half  an  hour  on  the 
subject,  never  had  laid  out  for  himself  any  rule  or 
principle  at  all,  never  had  indeed  considered  that  he 
owed  any  duties  to  his  fellow  men  at  all. 

"  What  then," — we  fancy  we  can  hear  the  reader 
say — "  What  then,  was  Edward  Hale  a  hypocrite — 
was  all  his  fine,  apparently  free-hearted  speech,  a 
piece  of  absolute  deception  ?"  Neither,  dear  reader, 
neither — the  young  are  rarely — oh !  very  rarely — hy- 
pocrites— rarely  deceivers  even,  unless  it  be  from 
fear,  in  timid  dispositions,  of  some  contingent  evils, 
which  they  imagine  they  can  shun  by  falsehood. 
And  Edward  Hale  was  neither,  scarce  even  a  de- 
ceiver of  himself.  He  had  returned  only  the  previ- 
ous night  to  the  home  of  his  happy  boyhood,  after 
years  of  absence,  had  looked  upon  the  picture  of  a 
mother  whom  he  almost  adored,  had  trod  the  floors 
along  which  he  had  bounded  years  ago — how  chang- 
ed and  yet  the  same — and  every  thing  he  saw  and 
heard  and  thought  of,  conspired  to  call  up  his  better 
feelings,  and  to  attune  his  spirit  to  a  mood  more  re- 
flective— nay,  almost  melancholy — than  his  wont.  A 
passionate  lover  of  the  charms  of  nature,  he  had  felt, 
while  he  gazed  out  from  his  window  over  the  lovely 
landscape,  while  he  rode  in  all  the  consciousness  of 
power  and  health  on  his  splendid  hunter,  beneath  his 
old  ancestral  trees — he  had  felt,  I  say,  that  he  could 
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never  love  a  spot  on  earth  so  well  as  his  own  fair 
demesnes,  that  he  could  never  live  so  happily,  or  with 
so  calm  a  dignity,  in  any  other  place,  as  he  could 
here  among  his  people.  Then,  when  be  found  him- 
self quite  unexpectedly  the  object  of  so  enthusiastic 
an  affection,  so  earnest  and  sincere  a  greeting,  his 
fancy  pictured  to  him,  in  a  moment,  the  pure  and  ex- 
quisite delights  of  such  a  life  as  he  described  in  his 
brief  speech,  his  heart  yearned  to  the  kind  humble 
yeomanry,  whose  very  souls  apparently  were  over- 
flowing with  love  to  all  his  race.  He  spoke— embar- 
rassed at  the  first,  and  faltering  and  undecided — but 
as  he  warmed  to  his  task,  his  rich  imagination  woke; 
image  suggested  image ;  and  though,  perhaps,  he  ac- 
tually thought  now  for  the  first  time  of  many  of  the 
things  he  stated,  they  glowed  so  vividly  before  the 
eyes  of  his  mind,  that  he  believed  them  for  the  mo- 
ment to  be  old  and  familiar  ideas,  the  well  remem- 
bered consequences  of  past  reasoning.  He  believed 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  that  every  word  he  ut- 
tered, was  strictly  and  indisputably  true ;  not  for  his 
life  would  he  have  uttered  one,  had  he  not  so  believ- 
ed ! — and  when  he  ceased  to  speak  he  was  affected, 
by  the  very  ideas  that  his  own  lively  fancy  had  for 
the  first  time  set  before  him;  and  he  could  safely 
then  have  registered  a  vow  in  heaven,  that  such  bad 
always  been  his  view  of  his  own  duties,  and  that  so 
he  would  surely  act,  so  long  as  he  lived  to  act  on 
earth  at  all.  As  he  ceased  speaking,  he  turned  his 
horse  half  rotmd  as  if  to  leave  the  green,  saying  to 
a  fine  hearty  looking  yeoman,  who  stood  nearest  to 
him,  one  of  the  patriarchs  unquestionably  of  the  place 
— "  I  must  ride,  Master  Marvil,  to  Stowcum  Barns- 
ley,  to  meet  some  college  friends  of  mine,  who  pro- 
mised to  come  down  and  spend  my  birth-day  with 
me  :  but  it  is  early  yet  you  know,  and  Oliver  here," 
patting,  as  he  spoke,  the  proud  neck  of  his  horse— 
"  makes  nothing  of  his  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  so  I  can 
ride  there  easily,  and  be  back  with  my  friends  to 
dinner." 

"  Ay,  that  thou  canst,  Sir  Edward,"— returned  the 
old  man,  laughing  cheerily — "Ay,  that  thou  canst 
— so  go  thy  ways — go  thy  ways,  and  God  speed 
thee." 

Edward  Hale  touched  his  horse  lightly  with  the 
spur,  and  he  made  one  quick  bound  forward,  but  as 
he  did  so,  the  rider  turned  half  round  in  the  saddle, 
as  something  caught  his  attention  so  keenly,  that  his 
eye  sparkled,  and  his  cheek  flushed  suddenly ;  and  as 
he  did  so,  he  checked  Oliver  so  sharply  with  the 
curb,  involuntarily,  that  he  reared  bolt  upright ;  and 
by  the  suddenness  of  the  movement,  so  nearly  un- 
seated his  master,  that  his  hold  on  the  saddle  depend- 
ed for  a  moment  on  the  rein,  and,  consequently,  the 
strain  was  increased  greatly  on  the  bit.  The  hunter 
stood  erect,  pawing  the  air  with  his  forefeet,  as  if  in 
an  effort  to  retrieve  his  balance,  every  one  thought 
that  he  must  have  fallen  backward,  crushing  his  rider 
in  the  fall ;  and  a  shrill  female  shriek  rang  piercingly 
into  the  air — but  active,  young,  and  fearless,  Sir 
Edward  scarce  perceived  the  error  he  had  commit- 
ted, before  he  repaired  it— throwing  himself  forward 
in  his  stirrups,  by  a  rapid  and  elastic  spring,  he 


wreathed  his  forefinger  lightly  in  the  mane,  and  gave 
the  horse  the  spur  so  sharply  that  he  made  a  violent 
plunge  forward,  and  alighted  on  his  forefeet  with  a 
dint  that  threw  the  turf  into  the  air  in  fifty  several 
fragments,  but  failed  to  move  the  horseman  in  his 
saddle  in  the  slightest  degree.  Then,  the  hot  temper 
of  the  young  man  rose ;  and,  though  a  moment's 
thought  would  have  shown  him  that  the  horse  was  in 
no  respect  to  blame,  he  checked  him  again,  almost 
fiercely  with  the  heavy  curb,  and  spurred  him  till  the 
blood  spirted  from  his  sides  under  the  galling  rowels. 
Stung  by  the  treatment,  the  noble  beast  yerked  out 
his  heels,  and  fell  into  a  quick  succession  of  balo- 
tades,  croupades,  and  caprioles,  and  furious  plunges, 
such  as  must  have  inevitably  cast  headlong  to  the 
earth  a  less  accomplished  cavalier  than  he  who 
backed  him  now.  Firm  as  a  rock  in  his  demipique, 
sat  Edward  Hale,  as  though  he  had  been  a  portion 
of  the  animal  which  he  bestrode ;  but,  maddened  by 
the  resistance  offered  to  his  first  momentary  action  of 
injustice,  he  plied  both  lash  and  spur  with  almost  sa- 
vage impulse,  yet  with  so  rare  a  skill,  that  in  five 
minutes  space,  or  even  less,  the  brown  horse  stood 
stock  still,  panting,  and  humbled,  and  subdued.  He 
gazed  around  him  for  a  moment  with  a  triumphant 
and  defying  glance,  and  without  again  looking  in  the 
direction  of  the  object,  whatever  it  was,  that  had  be- 
fore attracted  his  attention,  he  bade  his  mounted 
groom  give  up  his  horse  to  the  gamekeeper,  and  stay 
himself  to  wait  on  Master  Adam  Eversly.  The 
change  was  accomplished  in  a  minute,  and  without 
any  farther  words,  he  dashed  into  a  gallop,  and  was 
lost  speedily  to  view  beyond  the  summit  of  the  hills, 
which  bound  the  valley  to  the  eastward. 

"  Oh !  father,"  cried  a  beautiful  country  girl,  who 
was  leaning  on  the  arm  of  an  old  gray-headed  farmer 
— "  Oh,  father,  father — how  beautifully  young  Sir  Ed- 
ward spoke,  and  what  a  kind,  kind  speech  that  was — 
and  then  how  well  he  sat  that  vicious  horse  of  his — 
and  how  quickly  he  did  master  him.  He  is  the  hand- 
somest gentleman,  too,  in  all  the  country,  and  the 
best  hearted,  too,  I'll  warrant  him." 

"  And  yet,  Rose,"  answered  a  young  stalwart  yeo- 
man, who  had  been  standing  close  beside  her,  lean- 
ing upon  a  long  two-handed  quarter  staff,  "  and  yet, 
Rose,  it  was  all  of  his  own  fault  that  the  poor  horse 
was  vicious,  and  then,  see  how  he  dealt  with  the 
dumb  beast  for  his  own  failing.  He  is  a  handsome 
man,  that 's  true,  as  ever  an  eye  looked  upon ;  but  did 
you  see  the  way  his  black  brows  met  together,  and 
how  the  passion  flashed  out  almost  like  lightning  un- 
der them,  and  how  he  bit  his  lips  till  the  blood  came. 
Be  sure  now,  he 's  a  fearful  temper.  Why,  he  look- 
ed liker  to  a  handsome  devil,  than  to  a  Christian  man. 
I  would  be  loath  to  stand  against  him  in  aught  he  bad 
set  his  heart  on." 

"For  shame — for  shame  on  thee,  Frank  Hunter," 
cried  the  girl  he  had  a^lressed  as  Rose.  '  *  For  shame 
on  thee,  to  speak  so  of  the  young  winsome  gentle- 
man. I  hate  an  envious  spirit — and  he  so  kind,  too, 
and  so  gentle— didst  not  hear  what  he  promised — how 
no  poor  man  should  ever  want  for  anything,  and  how 
no  sick  man  should  need  doctoring,  so  long  as  his 
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name  was  Edward  Hale— and  then  to  liken  him  to  a 
devil — I  *m  sure,  I  think,  he  looked  like  a — angel,  and 
spoke  like  an  angel,  too,  just  come  down  to  ua,  out  of 
heaTen!" 

"  Have  a  care,  Rose,"  returned  the  other  gloomily; 
"  have  a  care,  lest  he  lore  thee  to  somewhat  that  will 
not  lead  thee  up  there,  whether  he  came  down  out  of 
heaTen  or  no.  I  reckon  it  was  along  a'looking  at 
those  brown  curls  and  hazel  eyes  o'  thine,  that  he 
came  so  near  falling  from  his  saddle." 

"  Why,  here 's  a  nice  to  do/'  answered  the  girl, 
very  sharply — "  and  what  an'  he  was  looking  at  my 
curls,  or  my  eyes  either,  what  is  that,  Master  Hunter, 
to  thee,  I  'd  be  pleased  to  know — or  who  gave  thee 
the  right  to  say,  who  shall  look  at  me,  or  who  I  shall 
look  at  either,  for  that  matter.  You  are  no  kin  of 
mine— much  less  a  master." 


"  Oh,  Rose !  oh,  Rose ;  can  it  be  come  to  this  be- 
tween us,  and  we  both  plighted,  too !" 

"  Aye,  has  it,"  answered  Rose,  tossing  her  pretty 
head.  "  Aye,  has  it  come  to  this — and  better  now  than 
later ! — better  troth  plighted,  and  rue  the  plighting ! 
than  wed  and  rue  the  wedding— better  an  envious 
sweetheart  and  a  jealous,  than  a  hard  tyrannizing  hus- 
band. Aye,  has  it  come  to  this,  and  thou  must  mend 
thy  manners,  ere  aught  else  come  of  it,  I  tell  thee." 

Her  father  tried  to  interpose,  but  the  village  beauty 
was  quite  too  indignant  to  be  appeased  so  readily, 
and  she  left  his  arm  instantly,  turning  her  back  with- 
out ceremony  on  her  luckless  swain,  saying,  that  she 
must  go  join  Susan  Fairly,  for  all  the  girls  were  seek- 
ing her.  So  little  does  it  need  to  raise  a  quarrel  be- 
tween those  who  truly  and  sincerely  love  each  other, 
especially  in  quick  and  ardent  dispositions. 

[7b  ta, 
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No,  not  in  woods,  nor  fells,  nor  pastures  wild, 
Nor  left  alone  to  changeful  Nature's  care, 
Yon  open'd  on  the  light  and  breath *d  the  air : 
Bat  one,  with  blush  like  thine,  and  look  as  mild 
At  dewed  morn,  with  love  all  nndefiTd 
Chose  out  a  kindly  spot,  and  made  thy  bed 
Safe  from  the  cruel  blast  and  heedless  tread, 


And  watch'd  thy  birth  and  took  thee  for  her  child. 
And  homan  hands  solicitous  have  train'd 
Thy  slender  stalk,  and  eyes  on  thee  have  dwelt 
Radiant  with  thought,  and  human  feelings  rain'd 
Into  thy  bosom,  e'en  till  thou  hast  felt 
That  through  thy  life  a  human  virtue  ran — 
And  now  art  come  to  greet  thy  fellow-man. 


THE    IDEAL    FOUND. 


A  perfect  woman,  nobly  plannU 
To  «rara,  to  co-iifort,  and  command, 
Aad  yet  a  Spirit  •til),  and  bright 
With  Mupcthing  of  an  angel-fight. 


Wans  hast  thou  stayed  so  long  ? 

I  have  sought  thee  far  and  wide ; 
Through  the  sylvan  shade,  mid  the  festal  throng, 

And  away  o'er  the  ocean  tide  j 
In  many  a  home  and  for-off  spot 
I  have  sought  and  sought,  yet  found  thee  not. 

For  thou  wert  my  heart's  one  theme, 

And,  in  earliest  youth, 

I  have  bless'd  thy  truth, 
Though  I  thought  thee  then  a  dream— a  dream, 

Such  as  Endymion's  love, 

When,  nightly,  from  above, 
Soft  Dian  o'er  his  haunted  slumbers  play'd ; 

Such  as,  in  holiest  awe, 

Rome's  last  great  patriot  saw, 
Though  doomed,  alas,  tSo  soon !  to  find  it  all— a  shade. 

But  tboo — thou  art  no  shade; 

Thou  wert  not  sent  to  fade, 
like  moonlight  elves,  before  the  dawning  ray ; 

M<wt  honored  where  most  known, 

With  lustre  all  thine  own 
Thou  shin'st—  still  brightest  in  the  brightest  day. 

No  kindred  spirit  near  thee, 
No  gentle  voice  to  cheer  thee, 


Like  some  lone  floweret  from  the  frozen  earth, 
Chilled,  trampled  on,  disdain'd, 
Yet  self-rais'd,  self-sustain'd, 
Meek  dawn'd,  through  grief  and  gloom,  thine  unassisted 
worth. 

What  long,  long  years  I  sought  thee, 

And  oh !  how  oft  I  thought  thee 
A  dream,  a  phantom,  of  the  Egerian  grove  j 

But  now,  but  now  I  've  found  thee 

With  all  thy  charms  around  thee, 

In  a  spell  thou  hast  bound  me 
Of  everlasting  love. 

And  who  can  paint  the  bliss, 

In  a  cold  world  like  this, 
To  meet  a  spirit,  pure  and  bright,  as  thine  f 

To  feel,  where'er  I  go, 

Alike  in  weal  and  wo, 
There  beats  on*  kind,  dear  heart  in  sympathy  with  mine? 

Still,  as  to  thee  I  turn, 
With  loftier  thoughts  I  burn, 
Still  dream  of  nobler  things  and  holier  days, 
Lake  sages  from  afar 
Following  the  eastern  star, 
I  gaze  and  gaze,  and  still  move  heavenward,  whilst  I  gaze. 

U. 
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Criticism,  Messrs.  Editors,  is  one  of  the  few  trades 
to  which,  as  we  are  informed,  a  man  need  not  serve 
his  time.  Whoever  considers  himself  possessed  of 
certain  qualifications,  is,  by  the  courtesy  of  society, 
permitted  to  assume  the  office  of  public  censor;  and 
it  is  usual  for  those  whom  he  honors  with  his  notice, 
to  rest  silent  and  submissive  under  his  remarks,  be 
their  tenor  what  they  may.  To  "  talk  back"  to  our 
superiors  is  considered  so  very  daring,  that  few  ven- 
ture on  an  effort  at  self-defence.  Nor  is  this  defence 
surprising ;  for  one  who  is  registered  by  majestic  au- 
thority as  a  "  classic  author,"  describes  a  true  critic 
to  be  one 

"  Whose  own  example  strengthens  all  his  laws 
And  is  himself  the  great  sublime  he  draws." 

Whether  this  description  may  be  considered  strictly 
applicable  to  the  author  of  a  certain  extraordinary 
article  in  your  Magazine  for  December,  bearing  the 
title  of  "  The  Lady's  Library,"  we  may  be  permitted 
to  inquire.  The  tone  of  this  article  is  so  very  cruel 
— we  had  almost  said  savage — that  even  we,  humble 
as  we  are  and  ought  to  be, — turned  under  it  a  little. 
A  kinder  lesson  had  been  more  readily  learned.  If 
severe  surgery  be  inevitable,  we  demand  that  it 
should  be  performed  with  some  skill  and  delicacy. 
We  consent  to  the  scalpel,  but  we  protest  against 
the  cleaver.  Amputation  is  one  thing ;  hacking  off  is 
another. 

The  essay  commences  with  the  rather  amusing  an- 
nouncement that  a  certain  list  of  books,  found  in 
number  37  of  the  Spectator,  is  to  be  accepted  as  "a 
just  specimen  of  cotemporary  satire  on  female  edu- 
cation." Your  correspondent  meant,  probably,  "a 
specimen  of  just  cotemporary  satire,"  but  let  that 
pass.  Now,  this  anonymous  and  evidently  playful 
satire  is  cited  as  a  proof  of  the  "  literary  and  moral 
depravity  of  taste  exhibited  by  the  women  of  that 
age!"  We  shall  expect  next  to  hear  Will  Honey- 
comb quoted*  as  authority  for  the  fact,  that  the  color 
of  a  hood  was  at  that  time  an  index  to  the  wearer's 
real  disposition. 

But,  the  Queen !  yes,  "  the  Queen  herself,  was  il- 
literate."* How,  then,  could  her  lady-subjects  be 
otherwise  ?  (We  marvel  how  many  ladies,  whom 
we  might  name,  exist  under  Queen  Victoria !)  But 
our  censor,  with  praiseworthy  impartiality,  admits 
that  King  William  was  illiterate,  too.  But  he  does 
not  follow  out  his  argument.  Perhaps  he  leaves  us 
to  infer  that  men  cannot  be  blockheads.  Here  we 
beg  to  differ.  But  to  return  tQ  the  ladies.  Our 
"  erudite"  friend  seems  to  have  drawn  no  conclusion 

♦  Authorities  diner  upon  this  point. 


from  the  fact,  that  of  "  that  admirable  manual,"  the 
Spectator,  twenty  thousand  copies  were  circulated 
daily,  and  these  evidently  addressed  as  much  to  wo- 
men as  to  men.  Addison  and  his  friends  are  not  al- 
ways ranked  among  "  authors  of  the  most  frivolous 
description,"  and  we  should  have  thought  this  one 
fact  as  to  the  reception  of  the  Spectator,  better 
ground  of  judgment  than  a  playful  list  of  books  in 
one  of  its  numbers.  But  women  are  no  logicians, 
we  acknowledge. 

The  scene  is  now,  with  due  pomp,  shifted  to  the 
time  of  George  Third,  but  the  ladies  of  that  day 
please  our  Longinus  still  less  than  those  whom  he 
has  just  dism  issed.  He  seems  to  prefer  the  ' '  thought- 
less dressy  dames  of  fashion,  and  minions  of  the  god- 
dess of  pleasure,"  to  "  grave  precise  professors  in 
petticoats;" — women  who  had  exchanged  a  world  of 
anxiety  about  dress  for — what?  "an  equally  wise 
anxiety  about  the  philosophy  of  education!"  The 
gentleman  is  certainly  unreasonable.  He  will  no 
more  lament  when  we  mourn,  than  he  would  dance 
when  we  piped.  He  is  as  little  suited  with  our  at- 
tempting the  pen  as  the  patch-box.  He  decides  blue 
stockings  to  be  so  unattractive,  that  the  "  one  man  of 
vigorous  talent,"  and  "  one  man  of  real  genius," 
who  frequented  the  "axthclic  teas"  must  have  been 
flattered  into  endurance.  And  Hannah  More  and 
Mrs.  Chapone  are  among  the  women  thus  libelled. 

Messrs.  Editors,  we  can  bear  any  thing  better  than 
an  insult  to  Hannah  More.  We  pass  by  the  rest  in 
silence,  but  in  behalf  of  one  whom  not  only  the  good, 
but  the  wise,  the  witty,  and  the  elegant  of  her  day 
delighted  to  honor,  we  must  be  allowed  to  enter  a 
caveat.  She  has  been  disparaged  before,  but  it  has 
usually  been  by  the  vulgar  and  the  irreligious.  From 
a  gentleman  whose  excessive  refinement  of  taste 
leads  him  to  pronounce,  elsewhere ,t  that  Wordsworth 
is  worth  Scott,  Byron  and  Moore,  we  might  expect 
better  things.  We  cannot  even  now  believe  he  gives 
us  here  the  result  of  his  own  deliberate  judgment. 
We  are  disposed  to  think  he  has  only  followed  Haz- 
litt,  who,  among  the  unjust  and  injurious  things  he 
hazarded  (though  but  seldom,)  in  his  critical  capa- 
city, said  of  Hannah  More  among  British  writers, 
"  this  lady  has  written  a  great  deal  that  I  have  never 
read," — and  allowed  this  sentence  to  stand  as  the 
sole  notice  of  her  works.  We  expect  to  die  in  the 
faith,  that  Hannah  More  will  be  read  long  after  Mr. 
Hazlitt,  and  other  very  dogmatical  critics  are  for- 
gotten. 

But  we  are  told  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  learned 
ladies  as  their  "pretensions"  that  were  intolerable, 
f  See  Boston  Miscellany  for  October. 
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Is  our  critic  sincere  in  this  ?  Does  be  approve  of  a 
moderate  estimate  of  one's  own  claims?  We  must 
believe  him  if  he  says  so,  but  we  should  never  have 
guessed  it.  Perhaps  he  dislikes  "pretensions"  only 
in  women. 

But,  then,  "  learning"  is  not  what  we  want  from 
ladies.  Their  province  is  "literature."  They  are 
bound  to  delight  us,  but  it  must  be  by  "  legitimate" 
attempts.  We  refuse  to  be  pleased  by  any  other, 
however  brilliant.  Therffore9  no  Madame  Daciers 
— no  Mrs.  Somervilles,  though  each  bear  a  character 
for  all  that  can  dignify  woman  and  make  her  at  once 
an  ornament  and  a  blessing  to  the  world.  These  la- 
dies must  be  considered  only  as  warnings.  They 
ventured  out  of  bounds.  Let  us  consider  these  bounds. 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  poetry.  "  A  poet  is  .  .  . 
masculine."  His  vocation  is  manly,  or  rather  divine, 
and  of  course  not  feminine.  "  The  muses  are  the 
insptrers,  never  the  composers  of  verse."  There- 
fore— "  let  female  beauty  sit  for  her  portrait,  instead 
of  being  the  painter."  "  A  happy  home  would  seem 
preferable  to  a  seat  on  Parnassus."  "The  quiet 
home  is  not  always  the  muse's  bower."  Therefore, 
let  not  women  attempt  poetry.  "  Women  write  for 
women,"  and  so,  surely,  does  your  correspondent. 
His  logic  could  never  have  been  intended  for  men. 

As  a  further  item  of  incapacity  for  poetry,  we  are 
told  that  our  "  circle  of  experience  is  confined,"  dec. 
"  Many  kinds  of  learning  and  many  actually  neces- 
sary pursuits  and  practices,  it  is  deemed  improper 
for  a  refined  woman  to  know."  All  this  is  not  very 
clearly  set  forth,  but  we  think  we  can  discern  the 
principle.  Shakspeare,  probably,  owed  his  superio- 
rity to  the  fact,  that  his  circle  of  sciences  embraced 
deer-stealing,  which  so  few  poets  have  known  any 
thing  about.  Query.  How  wide  was  Homer's  round? 

"Women  cannot  teach  men."  Mortifying!  But 
we  are  not  informed  how  far  ignorance  of  things 
which  it  is  not  considered  proper  for  them  .to  know, 
disqualifies  them  for  communicating  such  as  they  both 
ought  to  know  and  do  know.  Manly  knowledge  is 
evidently  considered  a  sort  of  common  stock,  in 
which  each  individual  has  so  large  a  privilege  that 
no  woman  can  add  any  thing.  In  other  words,  no 
man,  however  ignorant,  can  learn  from  any  woman, 
however  enlightened.    This  is  a  "  boundary,"  truly ! 

The  occult  sciences,  i.  e.  occult  so  far  as  refined 
women  are  concerned,  must  have,  in  the  mind  of  our 
critic,  a  wonderful  potency  and  value.  There  must 
be  some  magic  other  than  the  world  has  yet  dreamed 
of,  about  the  improprieties  of  learning,  so  that  wo- 
men, if  they  would  "  instruct  men,"  must  lay  aside 
refinement  and  become  initiated  in  a  certain  amount 
(our  author  does  not  say  how  much,)  of  impure  know- 
ledge  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  imparting  the  pure. 
The  fountain,  it  seems,  must  be  muddied,  that  the 
stream  may  be  sparkling  and  healthful ! 

Exclusion  number  two  shuts  us  from  the  drama, 
because  H.  More,  MissBaillie  and  Miss  Mitford  have 
not  succeeded,  according  to  the  latest  authority.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  thought  differently ;  but  he  is  dead,  and 
he  was  not  much  of  a  judge,  either.  From  comedy 
we  are  warned  off,  because  "  there  is  a  body  and 


substance  in  true  wit,  with  a  reflectiveness  rarely 
found  apart  from  a  masculine  intellect." 

"Airy,  comic  ridicule"  was  allowed  to  us  a  few 
paragraphs  back,  but  we  have  produced  "  no  Rabe- 
lais," &c.  &c.  ore. ;  and  here  follows  a  list  of  wri- 
ters from  one  half  of  whose  names  we  are  led  to 
suppose  that  our  critic  considers  gross  indecency  as 
inseparable  from  true  wit.  From  such  wit  and  such 
critics,  Heaven  defend  us !  Because  we  cannot  per- 
petrate such  atrocities  of  wit,  are  we  to  be  debarred 
from  attempting  wit  at  all  ? 

"History"  is  forbidden,  because  it  requires  too 
much  "solidity,"  and  too  "minute  research."  To 
this  oracular  sentence  we  submit,  as  in  duty  bound. 
If  we  should  venture  upon  any  "  literature,"  which 
requires  a  reference  to  British  annals,  any  "  gossip- 
ping  memoirs,"  or  essays  on  female  education,  we 
shall  endeavor  to  profit  by  your  correspondent's  la- 
bors, so  far  as  to  avoid  mistaking  the  spirit  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign  for  that  of  Charles  the  Second's ;  and  to 
ascertain  what  authors  were  really  most  esteemed  in 
any  particular  era,  before  we  attempt  to  draw  con- 
clusions as  to  the  moral  and  literary  depravity  of  taste 
exhibited  by  its  women.  This,  we  think,  will  not  re- 
quire an  undue  share  of  "  solidity,"  or  "  minute  re- 
search." 

"Eloquence"  is  beyond  our  limits — we  are  not 
told  exactly  why ;  but  the  sentence  is  none  the  less 
definitive.  We  are  here,  as  elsewhere,  left  to  infer 
much ;  and  one  of  our  inferences  is,  that  our  author 
has  probably  adopted,  as  his  model  in  this  powerful 
art,  the  style  of  that  rude  old  lord  who  drove  out  the 
trembling  nuns  with  the  significant  advice,  "  Go  spin, 
you  jades !  go  spin !"  Indeed,  we  consider  this  very 
advice  to  be  only  a  summing  up  of  the  "  erudite" 
article  on  the  "  Lady's  Library." 

"  Criticism,"  too,  "  is  for  men."  Has  our  friend 
and  adviser  ever  read  the  fable  of  the  Lion  and  the 
Painter  ?  May  we  not  be  excused  for  borrowing  the 
pen  occasionally,  when  mighty  male  minds  are  found 
inditing  "  scandal"  and  such  other  feminine  matters? 

"  Political  economy"  is  prohibited,  of  course.  Miss 
Martineau  committed  Use  majesti  against  the  mas- 
culine prerogative  when  her  charming  tales  brought 
this  sealed  science  down  to  the  comprehension  of  her 
own  sex.  But  we  fear  we  must  own  that  she  is  only 
an  exception ;  the  more,  that  we  find  the  logic  of  our 
friend  unusually  difficult  just  here. 

To  that  paragraph  in  which  we  are  instructed  how 
to  avoid  the  arts  of  the  libertine,  we  answer,  in  the 
name  of  the  entire  sisterhood,  by  a  profound  curtsey. 
The  implication  is  so  flattering,  and  the  advice  so 
respectful,  that  we  can  devise  no  reply  more  suitable. 

The  whole  plan  for  fitting  the  various  departments 
of  literature  for  the  use  of  our  sex,  reminds  us  forci- 
bly of  the  practice  of  some  nurses,  who,  in  their  so- 
licitude for  the  welfare  of  the  helpless  beings  com- 
mitted to  their  charge,  think  it  necessary  to  introduce 
each  and  every  spoonful  into  their  own  mouths,  and 
abstract  half  the  contents,  ere  they  venture  to  submit 
it  to  the  taste  of  the  baby.  This  practice  is  not  ap- 
proved by  the  judicious ;  and  we  venture  to  think  the 
scheme  of  our  counsellor  will  find  as  few  supporters. 
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This  hasty  and  imperfect  survey  of  the  limits  here- 
after to  be  allowed  to  female  efforts,  and  this  remark 
on  the  "  proper  studies  for  ladies"  must  serve  for  the 
present.    But  as 

"  A  dram  of  sweete  is  worth  a  pound  of  sowre," 

let  us  enumerate  the  privileges  which  we  still  claim, 
under  submission.  The  novel  of  sentiment  and  the 
novel  of  manners,  letter-writing,  moral  tales  for 
children,  books  of  travels,  gossiping  memoirs.  But 
as  these  are  to  be  allowed  neither  poetry,  wit,  elo- 
quence nor  criticism,  we  fear  we  shall  prove  duller 
than  the  condemned  flatterers  of  Johnson  and  Rich- 
ardson, if  we  should  venture  upon  any  of  them.  Some 
honored  names  are  mentioned  with  approbation.  Miss 
Edgeworth  is  twice  cited  as  an  example,  though  her 
forte  has  been,  confessedly,  the  "  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation" and  "moral  tales  for  the  young,"  which 
figured  in  the  list  of  the  enormities  of  the  "  pedants 
in  petticoats."  Lucy  Hutchinson  and  Lady  Fan- 
shawe  are  commended  in  a  sentence  which  certainly 
is  not  English,  though  it  may  be  "  erudite ;"  and  we 
are  consoled  by  the  assurance  that  a  woman  need  not 


be  able  "  to  relish  the  sublimity  of  Milton  or  Hamlet" 
in  order  to  be  "  an  admirable  wife ;"  which  we  think 
is  setting  the  mark  as  low  as  we  could  desire. 

On  the  whole,  Messrs.  Editors,  not  to  trespass  fur- 
ther on  your  patience,  we  conclude  to  await  the  fur- 
ther light  which  we  are  promised,  before  we  decide 
on  adopting  the  system  of  your  correspondent  We 
shall,  perhaps,  trouble  you  again  hereafter.  We 
cannot,  however,  promise  to  become  "  less  erudite," 
since  we  are  as  yet  firm  in  the  belief  that  it  is  for  oar 
true  interest  and  dignity  to  become  more  so.  Yet  as 
we  are  assured  that  "  to  some  readers  all  that  is  not 
very  lively  is  proportionably  dull,"  we  shall  forbear 
to  lengthen  our  communication,  lest  we  should  incur 
the  yawns  of  those  "  some  readers." 

We  beg  it  may  be  understood  that  for  whatever 
may  appear  "  erudite"  in  this  hasty  notice,  we  are 
indebted  to  a  cousin  who  enjoys  the  inestimable  ad- 
vantage of  having  been  to  college. 
We  remain,  Messrs.  Editors, 
In  behalf  of  the  sex, 

^n^r,THWoro,,,}coBuni«ee- 
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How  doth  our  city  sit  forlorn ! 

Once  regal  in  her  pride, 
Become  a  mourning  widow  now, 

Who  was  the  nation's  bride. 
Alas !  the  tears  are  on  her  cheeks, 

By  night  she  weepeth  sore, 
And  her  lovers  come  to  comfort, 

And  her  friends  to  cheer  no  more. 

Hosh'd  is  the  harp  in  Jodah's  halls, 

For  she  is  captive  led, 
Her  kings,  her  prophets  and  her  priests 

Are  powerless  as  the  dead ; 
Her  warrior*  and  her  mighty  men 

With  chains  the  foeroen  bind, 
And  her  princes  are  like  timid  harts, 

That  can  no  pasture  find. 

The  chosen  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts 

Are  wanderers  on  the  earth, 
The  heathen  keep  the  holy  land 

Which  gave  our  fathers  birth ; 
Yet  Jerusalem  remembers 

In  this  her  tearful  day 
The  pleasant  things  she  had  of  old, 

And  her  temples  far  away. 

Abroad  the  sword  bereaved  her, 

And  at  home  it  was  like  death, 
When  her  sacred  fanes  fell  prostrate 

Before  Jehovah's  breath, 
When  in  the  wine-press  of  his  wrath 

Her  patriarchs  were  cast 
And  her  youths  and  virgins  swept  away, 

like  stubble  by  the  blast. 


Oh,  God  hath  covered  Zion 

With  a  dark  and  stormy  cloud, 
And  the  beauty  of  our  Israel 

From  heaven  to  earth  hath  bowed ; 
With  his  right  hand  he  hath  bent  his  bow 

Against  Jacob  in  his  ire, 
And  the  Lord  hath  poured  his  fury 

Like  a  swift  and  flaming  fire. 

Arise,  afflicted  Judah, 

And  never  cease  to  cry 
Till  thy  transgressions  are  forgot 
'    And  his  anger  hath  passed  by  j 
Pour  out  thy  heart  like  water 

Before  his  shrouded  face, 
Until  again  his  smiles  shall  beam 

Upon  thy  fallen  race ! 

Behold,  oh  Lord,  in  mercy, 

Wften  thy  people  pray  to  thee : 
Though  we  have  grievously  rebelled, 

Unbind  and  make  us  free ; 
And  lead  us,  we  implore  thee, 

To  a  Canaan  of  delight, 
With  another  snowy  cloud  by  day 

And  fiery  cloud  by  night. 

Then  shall  our  songs  exulting  rise, 

Our  harps  harmonious  sound, 
And  the  tribes  of  Israel  gather 

From  all  the  nations  round, 
And  the  remnant  of  thy  chosen 

Shall  triumphantly  record 
Thy  works  and  wonders  done  anew 

And  the  pardon  of  their  Lots. 
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But  how  the  subject  theme  may  guf 
Let  tioic  and  chance  detenu  iue  j 
Perhaps  it  mar  tun  out  a  aanj, 
Perhaps  turn  out  a  termon.  Burnt. 

"Look  !  my  dear,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Flemming  to  her 
husband,  "  there  are  those  same  young  people  that  I 
have  so  often  noticed  to  you  as  we  have  driven  out 
before.    I  wonder  who  they  can  be  ?" 

"  What  does  interest  you  so  in  them,  Harriet  ?"  re- 
plied Mr.  Flemming.  "  I  do  not  see  any  thing  very 
remarkable  about  them." 

"  Nothing  that  would  be  very  remarkable  in  Broad- 
way, I  admit,"  replied  the  wife ;  "  but  something  that 
is  very  remarkable  here.  You  do  not  meet  young 
people  of  their  air  and  mien  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  and  in  bye-streets,  as  we  have  met  this  pair, 
without  there  being  something  wrong.  Only  notice 
how  they  walk — here  and  there,  backward  and  for- 
ward—evidently not  bound  for  any  particular  spot, 
they  think  not  of  where  they  are  going.  Depend  upon 
it,  they  are  lovers.  And,  if  I  am  not  very  much  mis- 
taken, clandestine  lovers." 

41  Ton  my  word,"  rejoined  Mr.  Flemming,  laugh- 
ing, "  you  weave  a  romance  as  readily  and  with  as 
slight  material  as  any  lady  I  know.  J  certainly  never 
should  have  remarked  the  couple  if  you  had  not  di- 
rected my  attention  toward  them ;  and  now  I  only 
see  a  stylish,  pretty  girl  walking  with  a  good-looking 
fellow,  who  maybe  her  brother  for  aught  you  know." 

"Her  brother,  indeed!"  replied  Mrs.  Flemming. 
"  My  dear,  you  must  read  the  story  of  '  Eyes  and  no 
Eyes.'  Why,  the  eager,  impassioned  manner  of  the 
young  man  and  the  all-absorbed  yet  tearful  expression 
of  the  girl,  would  betray  them  at  once,  even  if  the 
singular  and  solitary  spot  they  have  chosen  for  their 
promenade  did  not.    I  wish  I  knew  who  they  are." 

*'  WelJ,  my  dear,  if  it  would  be  any  satisfaction  to 
you,  I  wish  you  did,  although  I  really  tannot  see 
why  you  should.  However,  I  fear  that  you  are  fated 
to  die  in  your  ignorance,  and  perhaps  it  is  all  the 
better  for  your  romance.  It  would  be  a  grievous 
disappointment  to  your  imagination,  you  know,  to 
find  that  my  conjecture  came  nearer  the  truth  than 
yours:" 

"  She  is  a  pretty,  distinguished  looking  creature," 
continued  Mrs.  Flemming,  looking  after  the  young 
couple,  "  and  exquisitely  dressed.  Foolish  girl  if  she 
is  walking  here  for  privacy  in  that  striking  costume. 
I  might  have  met  her  a  hundred  times  in  Broadway 
without  more  than  a  passing  look ;  but  here,  once 
seen,  she  *  becomes  a  part  of  sight.'  Depend  upon 
it,  Mr.  Flemming,  we  shall  hear  of  that  pair  yet,  and 
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I  shall  not  die  in  my  ignorance,"  she  continued, 
laughing. 

If  the  eyes  of  imagination  sometimes  see  too  much, 
the  sober,  dull-eyed  vision  of  judgment  may  as  often 
see  too  little;  and  for  once  the  romance  of  Mrs. 
Flemming  came  much  nearer  the  truth  than  the  pro- 
saic probabilities  of  her  husband.  The  youthful  pair 
that  had  so  excited  her  curiosity  were,  indeed,  as  she 
rightly  divined,  clandestine  lovers ;  and  on  that  after- 
noon hung'  all  the  happiness  or  misery  of  their  future 
lives.  The  lady  had,  indeed,  gone  forth  in  the  deter- 
mination that  this  should  be  the  last  meeting— that 
she  would  put  an  end  to  an  intercourse  which  she 
felt  to  be  alike  miserable  and  degrading ;  as  she  well 
knew  that  her  engagement  never  would  be  sanctioned 
by  her  parents,  and,  wretched  though  she  might  be, 
she  determined  to  end  it  at  once.  Indeed,  her  pure 
heart  and  upright  mind  revolted  from  the  humiliations 
entailed  upon  her  by  her  present  position.  She  felt 
her  cheek  burn  and  her  spirit  humbled,  when  the 
servant  handed  her  a  note,  with  caution  in  his  manner 
and  intelligence  in  his  eye,  which  lie  vainly  strove  to 
repress,  and  blushed  to  think  that  her  secret  waa 
known  even  to  the  menials  of  her  father's  house. 
The  thousand  evasions,  not  to  say  absolute  deceits, 
she  found  herself  compelled  to  practice,  taught  her 
that  if  there  is  romance  in  a  forbidden  attachment 
there  is  more  of  degradation  and  humiliation  in  its 
details,  and  which,  had  she  fully  known,  she  never 
wonld  have  encountered. 

When  Tom  Harrington  first  flirted  with  Alice  Gray 
did  he  contemplate  the  labyrinth  into  which  he  was 
plunging?  Not  at  all.  As  the  pretty  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  house,  the  belle  of  the  season,  she  naturally 
attracted  the  attention  of  one  of  the  gayest  young 
men  about  town ;  but  admiration  and  love  are  farther 
apart  than  mothers  are  apt  to  imagine,  and  young 
Harrington's  devotions  would  probably  have  soon 
been  transferred  to  the  next  star  upon  the  horizon, 
had  he  not  perceived  that  Mrs.  Gray  frowned  as  the 
young  lady  smiled.  The  one  excited  his  vanity,  the 
other  roused  his  pride,  and  he  redoubled  his  atten- 
tions with  a  zeal  and  excitement  as  captivating  to 
the  daughter  as  it  was  alarming  to  the  mother,  and 
actually  ended  in  falling  in  love  with  the  fair  Alice, 
while  only  meaning  to  torment  Mrs.  Gray.  Then 
came  colder  looks  and  haughtier  manners,  and  a  final ' 
dismissal  from  the  house.  The  lovers  first  met  acci- 
dentally, and  what  began  in  accident  soon  ended  in 
arrangement.  The  usual  system  of  suspicions  and 
scoldings  followed,  making  home  almost  intoler- 
able, and  the  flattery  of  the  lover  even  more  de- 
lightful than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.    Mr. 
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Gray  called  Tom  a  "  good-for-nothing  fellow,"  while 
the  daughter  thought  in  her  heart,  that  his  worthless- 
ness  lay  in  his  being  worth  nothing — and  truly  in 
that,  pretty  Alice,  the  whole  mischief  is  comprised. 
Expensive  tastes  and  idle  habits  in  one  who  can 
afford  them  may  not  be  desirable  indeed,  but  they  do 
not  inevitably  entail  poverty,  debt,  ruin  and  disgrace, 
as  in  one  who  cannot.  And  yet  Tom  Harrington  was 
a  captivating  fellow,  with  his  flashing  eyes  and  bril- 
liant conversation ;  and  popular  withal :  and  the  girl, 
who  believed  him  and  not  her  father,  was  not  much 
to  be  wondered  at,  and  more  to  be  pitied.  Some 
months  had  worn  on  since  affairs  had  been  in  this 
state,  painful  and  harassing  to  Alice  as  it  was  de- 
lightful and  exciting  to  Tom.  His  hitherto  idle  and 
careless  existence  received  an  impetus  which  love, 
pride,  and  spite  alone  could  have  compounded. 

We  have  said  that  Alice  had  met  her  lover  on  the 
afternoon,  when  we  first  have  introduced  her,  in  the 
full  determination  of  bidding  him  farewell  forever. 
"  She  would  meet  him  once  more,  but  it  should  be 
for  the  last  time."  Alas,  poor  girl !  Tom  knew  her 
better.  He  knew  that  if  she  were  weak  enough  to 
come  that  once,  she  was  not  strong  enough  to  let  it 
be  for  the  last  time ;  and  in  fact  it  only  brought  mat- 
ters to  a  crisis.  Passionate  reproach,  a  stubborn  un- 
belief, on  his  side,  of  an  attachment  of  which  he  was 
only  too  sure,  jealous  doubts  and  fears,  were  all 
brought  to  bear  upon  one  too  yielding  to  resist  much ; 
nor  would  he  be  soothed  until  she  pledged  herself  to 
be  his  the  next  day. 

Had  Mrs.  Flemming  passed  that  afternoon  and  be- 
held the  appealing,  beseeching  expression  of  her  face, 
and  marked  his  passionate  gestures,  she  would  have 
seen  that  the  plot  was  thickening.  Alice  wavered 
and  grew  pale — and  then  her  hand  was  placed  in  his, 
and  they  quickly  parted ;  he,  joyous  and  triumphant, 
with  rapid  and  elastic  tread ;  she,  pale  and  agitated, 
with  slow  and  reluctant  step,  to  their  several  homes. 

The  interval  was  passed  in  hurried  and  excising 
preparations  on  his  side ;  on  hers,  in  doubts  and  tears 
scarce  to  be  concealed  from  her  surrounding  family. 
Indeed  it  was  only  in  the  long  hours  of  the  night  that 
she  was  enabled  to  weep  and  think  freely ;  and  in  the 
calm  and  solitude  of  those  hours,  guided  only  by  the 
purity  of  her  own  heart,  away  from  the  impassioned 
sophistry  of  her  lover,  she  felt  that  she  would  not, 
could  not,  fulfill  her  promise  for  the  morrow.  She 
would  meet  Tom  again,  and  brave  his  anger,  fearful 
though  it  might  be,  but  part  she  would. 

The  morrow  came,  and,  at  the  appointed  hour,  she 
met  her  lover  in  the  full  and  firm  resolve  of  the  pre- 
ceding night.  As  she  drew  near  the  spot,  she  per- 
ceived a  carriage  in  waiting,  and,  at  a  little  distance, 
Harrington  with  his  friend  Linden.  His  quick  and 
joyous  air,  so  full  of  confidence  and  hope,  staggered 
her,  and  as  faltering  and  hesitating  she  commenced, 
his  brow  darkened  with  passion;  and  as  Linden 
caught  the  word  "  trifling,"  he  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  withdrew  some  steps,  while  the  coachman 
grinned.  Alas  !  the  smile  of  a  menial  and  the  sneer 
of  a  friend  settled  the  future  fate  of  the  rash  young 
pair.    To  escape  observation,  she  sprung  in  the  car-  J 


riage.  Harrington  was  at  her  side  in  a  moment,  and 
beckoned  Linden  to  follow;  and,  still  protesting, 
Alice  soon  found  herself  in  the  clergyman's  presence. 
Bewildered  and  stupefied,  the  words  were  pro- 
nounced ere  she  recalled  her  scattered  senses,  and 
she  stood— the  wife  of  Tom  Harrington. 

As  he  once  again  placed  her  in  the  carriage,  with- 
drawing herself  from  him,  she  threw  herself  in  its 
farthest  corner  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears,  that 
should  scarce  have  fallen  from  the  eyes  of  a  bright 
and  happy  bride. 


CHAPTER  H. 


Bat  oh! 

Ab'  little  to  be  tnittcd ; 
If  telf  tbe  wavering  balance  ahaka 

It  H  rarely  right  adjusted. 

"Have  you  heard  of  the  runaway  match,  Mrs. 
Flemming?"  said  young  Higbee,  as  he  lounged  in  on 
a  morning  call  to -that  lady. 

"No.    Who  is  it?"  asked  she. 

"  Alice  Gray  and  Tom  Harrington." 

"  I  do  not  know  either  of  the  parties,"  replied  she. 

11  Well,"  said  the  young  man,  "  I  wish  Tom  joy, 
for  he  has  a  mighty  pretty  wife,  and  will  have  a 
pretty  fortune  with  her  some  time  or  other  I  suppose. 
Indeed  they  are  a  handsome  couple.  Tom  is  a  superb 
looking  fellow." 

"  Is  she,"  said  Mrs.  Flemming,  with  sudden  ani- 
mation, "  a  striking  looking  girl,  with  deep  blue  eyes 
and  rich  brown  hair,  and  wears  a  gray  Thibet  dress, 
and  gray  hat  with  very  peculiar  feathers  ?" 

"  Yes,"  returned  Mr.  Higbee,  "  there  is  something 
peculiar  in  her  dress.    Is  she  not  handsome  ?" 

"And  young  Harrington,"  continued  Mrs.  Flem- 
ming, with  increasing  interest,  "  is  rather  tall  and 
dark,  with  very  black  and  flashing  eyes,  and  wears  a 
slight  moustache  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Higbee.  "  Ilave  you  ever  seen  them 
together  ?" 

**  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Flemming,  turning  round  to 
her  husband,  "  this  must  be  the  young  couple  we 
have  so  often  seen  on  the  Avenue.  Do  tell  me,"  con- 
tinued she,  addressing  Mr.  Higbee,  u  all  about  it." 

"  Oh,  there  is  not  much  to  tell,"  replied  he.  '*  It 
is  a  thing  that  all  the  town  have  expected  these  six 
months,  except  the  lady's  family,  who,  as  usual,  be- 
ing the  most  interested  in  the  affair,  seem  to  be  the 
only  persons  who  did  not  know  what  was  going  on." 

"  Is  he  a  son  of  old  John  Harrington?"  inquired 
Mr.  Flemming. 

"  Yes.  The  Grays  are  rich,  and  it  is  a  good  match 
for  Tom  ;  though  that  did  not  influence  him.  I  must 
do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  he  is  not  mercenary." 

"And  what  has  become  of  them?"  asked  Mrs. 
Flemming.    "  Have  her  parents  forgiven  her  ?" 

"  Forgiven  her !  no,  indeed.  Tom  took  her  home 
to  his  father's. 

"  His  father's?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Flemming.  "  Why 
the  poor  old  gentleman  has  as  much  as  he  can  do  to 
maintain  the  family  he  has  already  :  and  they  live  in 
a  very  small  two-story  house." 

"  That  *s  the  way  of  the  world,  sir,"  rejoined  Mr. 
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Higbee.    "  The  heaviest  end  of  the  burden  always 
rests  upon  the  poorest  party." 

"  What  means  has  the  young  man  ?"  inquired  Mr. 
Flemming. 

"  Tom's  means  ?"  said  his  friend,  laughing.    "  In- 
deed, sir,  I  never  heard  of  them." 
"  But  what  is  his  profession?'1 
"  Well,  I  believe  he  has  been  in  a  broker's  office ; 
but  he  is  no  great  man  of  business." 

"  A  pretty  chap,"  said  Mr.  Flemming,  with  all  the 
indignation  of  a  moneyed  man,  "  to  be  a  broker.  An 
idle,  extravagant  dog.    I  am  sorry  for  the  Grays." 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  said  Higbee,  with  earnestness, 
Harrington  is  one  of  the  best  fellows  I  know — full  of 
wit  and  talent." 

"Wit!"  said  Mr.  Flemming;  "and  lived  by  his 
wits,  I  suppose." 

"  £{e  has  been  rather  wild,  but,"  turning  to  Mrs. 
Flemming,  "  now  he 's  married,  he  will  be  a  different 
man.  Nothing  like  a  woman's  influence,  you  know, 
•Mrs.  Flemming." 

"  I  hope  so,"  she  replied;  "  but  this  is  a  bad  be* 
ginning." 

Supposing  that  the  indignation  of  the  Grays  would 
be  short  lived,  and  the  residence  at  his  father's  but 
temporary,  or  rather  not  thinking  at  all,  Harrington 
had  taken  his  wife  home.    His  father's  income  was 
very  limited,  and  the  house  small ;  and  his  family 
felt  the  full  inconsiderateness  of  the  measure;  but 
hoping  that  it  would  be  for  Tom's  ultimate  good,  and 
at  any  rate,  feeling  for  the  trembling  and  weeping 
young  stranger  who  had  come  among  them,  they  re- 
ceived his  bride   with  kindness,  if  not  cordiality. 
They  were  not  without  their  pride,  however;  and 
what  efforts  they  made,  poor  things,  to  conceal  from 
this  daughter  of  a  wealthy  house,  the  deficiencies 
and  scantiness  of  the  new  home  she  had  adopted ; 
how  they  crowded  together  to  give  her  the  largest 
room  in  the  house ;  and  what  a  stripping  of  the  other 
apartments,  to  give  (hat  allotted  to  the  young  bride 
something  like  a  look  of  comfort.    And  yet,  when  it 
was  all  done,  how  very  poor  it  looked  to  her  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  all  the  elegance  and  luxury  of 
her  father's  bouse.    She  bad  written  to  her  parents 
immediately  on  her  marriage,  asking  forgiveness, 
which,  with  Tom,  she  had  considered  as  following, 
as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  her  heart  sunk  within  her 
when  the  only  answer  she  received  was  her  ward- 
robe and  every  article  that  had  ever  belonged  to  her. 
She  soon,  however,  caught  the  sanguine  spirit  of  her 
husband,  who  told  her  this  harshness  would  soon 
pass  away  ;  and  cheered  by  his  unremitting  devotion, 
and  the  kindness  of  his  family,  began  to  feel  at  home, 
and  regain  something  of  her  former  animation. 

They  had  scarce  been  married  a  fortnight,  during 
which  time  Tom's  conduct  had  been  exemplary, 
when  his  young  wife,  drawing  the  sofa  close  to  the 
fire  one  evening,  in  the  expectation  of  a  long  and 
pleasant  chat,  took  up  her  embroidery,  while  address- 
ing him  some  slight  observation,  which,  to  her  sur- 
prise, he  answered  carelessly,  saying,  "  Can  I  do  any 
thing  down  town  for  you,  dearest  ?" 
"  Are  you  going  out?"  she  said,  faintly. 


"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  I'll  just  look  in  at  the  club  for 
a  little  while.  Good  bye,  love ;"  and  gaily  humming 
an  air,  he  left  the  room. 

"  Gone  to  the  club !  left  alone !  Was  she  deserted 
for  gayer  associates !"  and  she  let  the  work  drop 
from  her  fingers,  and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands, 
burst  into  tears.  The  thought  of  the  home  she  had 
left,  the  friends  she  had  forsaken,  rushed  on  her  mind ; 
and  not  Ariadne,  abandoned,  could  have  wept  more 
passionately  than  did  this  youthful  bride,  because  her 
husband  had  left  her  to  pass  an  hour  at  the  club. 

To  a  young  man  of  Tom's  joyous  spirit  and  social 
habits,  a  fortnight's  almost  uninterrupted  confinement 
to  the  house,  was  a  length  of  time  and  continued  de- 
votion which,  to  himself,  seemed  unparalleled,  and 
for  which  he  gave  himself  a  degree  of  credit  that 
strangely  contrasted  with  the  tears  shed  by  the  pretty 
Alice,  at  what  she  considered  his  cruel  and  careless 
desertion.    Ere  two  hours  had  elapsed,  however,  he 
returned  with  refreshed  gaiety,  to  find,  to  his  amaze- 
ment, his  wife  weeping — for  what,  he  could  not  di- 
vine.   He  kissed  away  her  tears,  and  answered  her 
reproaches  with  mingled  merriment  and  tenderness ; 
and  had  so  much  to  tell  of  the  congratulations  shower- 
ed upon  him  by  the  young  friends  he  had  not  seen 
since  their  elopement,  and  the  inquiries  after  her, 
and  all  that  had  been  said  on  the  subject  of  their 
marriage,  which  is  so  wonderfully  interesting  to  the 
parties  concerned,  that  she  soon  forgot  her  tears,  and 
felt  ashamed  of  her  weakness.    But  thus  the  ice  was 
broken,  the  visits  to  the  club  were  repeated,  and  the 
absences  grew  longer  and  longer,  and  the  tenderness 
began  to  be  mingled  with  remonstrances,  which  grew 
more  impatient  as  time  wore  on,  until  the  words, 
"  Damn  it !"  escaped  the  lips  of  this  once  impassioned 
lover,  in  the  weariness  of  renewed  reproaches  and 
tears.    It  is  true  he  was  sorry,  and  a  little  shocked, 
at  this  outbreak  on  his  part,  which  sunk  deeper  in 
the  heart  of  his  young  wife  than  he  could  easily  have 
imagined.   With  the  quick  feeling  of  a  woman,  how- 
ever, she  saw  her  waning  power ;  and  ceasing  re- 
proaches, tried  gentler  and  more  cheerful  means  to 
detain  her  volatile   husband  at   her   side.     Other 
thoughts  were  now  pressing  heavily  on  her  mind. 
The  estrangement  of  her  family  preyed  upon  her 
heart;  and  she  had  fearful  forebodings  as  to  the  dura- 
tion of  their  anger.    She  yearned  to  see  her  mother 
and  sisters ;  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears  sbe  could 
scarce  conceal,  when  she  passed  her  brothers  in  the 
streets  with  no  look  of  recognition  on  their  parts. 
Her  position,  too,  was  becoming  very  painful  in  her 
husband's  family.    Their  pride  was  deeply  wounded 
by  the  behavior  of  the  Grays;  and  they  could  not 
help  Occasionally  letting  her  see  the  strong  indig- 
nation which  their  conduct  excited.    The  expression   • 
of  their  sentiments  was  rare  and  incidental  indeed ; 
for  they  had  too  much  delicacy,  and  loved  her  too 
well  to  hurt  her  feelings  intentionally ;  but  her  hus- 
band, partly  in  the  carelessness  of  a  selfish  nature, 
and  partly  in  his  irritable  excitement  on  the  subject, 
often  repeated  remarks  never  meant  for  her  ear.    As 
time  wore  on,  she  saw,  also,  the  extent  of  their 
poverty,  and  the  privations  they  endured  to  procure 
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ber  comfort,  which  her  failing  health  forbade  her  re- 
fusing, as  she  had  wished  to  do,  in  the  first  impulse 
of  her  grateful  heart. 

And  when  she  thought  of  the  luxuries  and  abund- 
ance of  her  father's  house,  so  coldly  and  harshly 
denied  her,  and  contrasted  it  with  the  generous  and 
warm  affection  of  those  on  whom  she  had  no  natural 
claim,  she  wept  in  deep  and  bitter  mortification. 
These  were  sorrows,  too,  for  which  she  could  ask  no 
sympathy.  She  could  not  tell  Tom  how  she  yearned 
to  see  those  who  had  treated  him  with  such  con- 
tumely, nor  yet  sink  her  family  lower  than  she  saw 
they  already  stood,  by  communicating  to  others  the 
thoughts  with  which  her  heart  teemed.  Her  feeble 
frame  was  sinking  under  the  accumulated  trials  of 
mental  and  bodily  suffering,  which  she  could  scarce 
have  borne  much  longer  and  sustained  herself,  had 
not  a  change  been  effected  at  a  moment  when  she 
least  expected  it.  She  had  been  married  about  a 
year;  and  as  she  was  one  morning  languidly  and 
mournfully  trying  to  occupy  herself  with  some  sew- 
ing, a  note  was  handed  her  in  her  sister's  handwriting. 
With  a  beating  heart  and  trembling  hand,  she  tore  it 
open.  It  announced  a  visit  from  her  sister,  with  her 
father's  consent ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  was  in  the 
arms  of  the  dear  one  she  had  so  pined  to  see.  Tears 
were  shed ;  but,  oh,  how  unlike  the  many  she  had 
wept  since  her  marriage ;  they  were  tears  of  joy, 
founded  in  hope  and  happiness. 

When  Alice  first  left  her  father's  house,  the  anguish 
she  inflicted  was  of  no  light  and  trifling  character. 
Could  she  have  seen  her  pale  and  sorrowing  mother ; 
her  grieved  and  deeply  hurt  father ;  and  the  hushed 
and  melancholy  family  she  had  abandoned,  she  might 
have  felt  more  sensibly  the  magnitude  of  the  fault 
she  had  committed.    And  when  they  next  saw  her, 
bright  and  beaming,  hanging  on  her  husband's  arm, 
in  Broadway,  in  apparent  forgetful  ness  of  the  friends 
she  had  left,  their  sorrow  naturally  kindled  into  anger, 
and  they  said,  "  Let  her  go."    But  as  months  passed 
on,  and  they  saw  her  pale  and  sad,  and,  what  always 
touches  a  woman's  heart,  shabby,  her  mother  and 
sisters  relented,  and  yearned,  perhaps,  as  intently  as 
herself  for  a  reconciliation.    Miss  Gray  took  advan- 
tage of  her  approaching  marriage,  with  which  her 
father  was  highly  gratified,  to  intercede  for  Alice ; 
and,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Gray  was  not 
sorry  for  a  dignified  opportunity  of  yielding.    The 
bride  elect  had,  indeed,  stretched  somewhat  on  her 
parting  privilege,  when  she  pleaded  for  Harrington's 
admission  with  his  wife.    But  she  wished  her  sister 
at  her  wedding,  and  they  could  not  expect  Alice 
without  her  husband.    All  she  asked  was  granted; 
and  she  flew  to  Harrington's  with  full  power*  to  in- 
vite them  both.    The  sisters  instinctively  felt  that  it 
was  better  Tom  should  avoid  a  strictly  family  party, 
while  the  general  gathering  of  a  wedding  would  help 
to  remove  the  awkwardness  which  they  deemed  in- 
evitable of  a  first  meeting;  and  it  was  arranged  that 
Alice  should  dine  at  home  that  day,  and  the  next 
evening  both  her  husband  and  herself  be  present  at 
the  marriage.    They  might,  however,  have  spared 
themselves  the  pains  of  consulting  the  feelings  of  one 


who  felt  not  for  himself.  He  accompanied  his  trem- 
bling and  excited  wife  to  her  father's  house,  with  as 
gay  and  assured  an  air  as  if  he  had  been  the  favored 
son-in-law ;  and  if  he  had  any  remembrance  for  the 
past  at  all,  it  was  only  that  he  had  been  "  damned  ill 
used."  Not  so  poor  Alice.  She  gazed  around  on 
the  brilliant  rooms,  the  happy  faces,  and  the  fair  and 
blushing  bride,  in  her  snowy  veil  and  bridal  flowers, 
and  contrasting  it  all  with  the  small  back  parlor  of 
the  obscure  clergyman's  house,  with  its  tallow  lights, 
and  the  two  witnesses  (one  of  whom  was  a  servant 
of  the  house)  of  her  own  marriage ;  and  her  heart  sunk 
within  her  as  she  involuntarily  glanced  at  Tom,  to 
see  if  there  were  any  corresponding  remembrance 
shadowing  his  brow.  Not  he.  Callous  and  gay,  he 
stood  laughing  and  chattering  as  if  the  present  scene 
were  only  a  repetition  of  his  own  introduction  in  the 
family.  How  painfully  the  joyous  and  careless  gaiety 
which  had  once  been  so  delightful  to  her,  Struck  upon 
her  heart  now;  not  that  she  loved  him  less,  but  what 
would  she  not  have  given  for  more  sympathy  of 
hearts  and  minds.  Unconscious,  however,  of  the 
mournful  thoughts  that  occupied  his  wife,  and  heed- 
less of  the  sad  and  earnest  expression  of  her  counte- 
nance, he  was  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  party;  and 
while  her  father  and  brothers  cursed  his  impudence, 
and  her  mother  and  sisters  wondered  at  his  want  of 
feeling,  they  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  he  was 
a  wondrous  pleasant  fellow,  and  that  Alice  had  more 
excuse  for  the  past  than  they  had  been  aware  of. 


CHAPTER  m. 

The  thorns  which  I  have  reapM  are  of  the  tre* 

1  planted ;  they  have  torn  nie,— and  I  bleed  : 

I  should  have  known  what  fruit  would  spring  frosa  such  a  teed. 

Byt  on. 

Harrington  was  now  in  high  spirits.    A  reconcilia- 
tion he  had  always  looked  upon  as  equivalent  to  a 
handsome  allowance,  if  not  (which  he  preferred)  a 
good  round  sum  told  down.    The  wit  and  brilliancy, 
however,  of  his  son-in-law,  had  not  impressed  Mr. 
Gray  as  favorably  as  Tom  supposed;  and  he  felt 
very  little  inclined  to  help  a  man  who  did  not  seem 
at  all  disposed  to  help  himself.    Alice's  mother  and 
sisters  replenished  her  wardrobe,  and  then,  to  the 
evident  disappointment  of  her  husband's  family,  and 
the  highly  indignant  and  ill-used  feeling  of  Tom  him- 
self, the  assistance  seemed  to  end.    A  daughter  was 
now  added  to  the  stock  of  Alice's  joys  and  sorrows, 
cares  and  comforts ;  and  as  she  kissed  her  infant's 
brow,  her  heart  throbbed  with  mingled  emotions, 
"  wherein  a  stranger  intermeddleth  not."    She  could 
not  but  see  that  the  old  gentleman  groaned  in  spirit 
at  the  introduction  of  a  nurse  and  child  in  that  small 
establishment,  scarce  provided  with  necessaries  for 
the  family  with  which  it  was  already  crowded ;  and 
though  it  cost  her  pride  a  pang,  she  felt  it  a  duty 
which  she  owed  the  kind-hearted  friends  who  had  so 
long  sheltered  her,  to  make  an  earnest  appeal  with 
her  own  family  for  the  future.    And  she  opened  her 
heart  to  her  mother,  and  without  saying  aught  that 
could  reflect  upon  her  husband,  poured  out  the  long 
pent-up  feelings  of  months  to  one  who  listened  with 
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a  sympathizing  and  indulgent  spirit.  And  when  all 
-was  told,  her  mother,  tenderly  kissing  her,  promised 
to  use  her  influence  with  her  father.  And  Alice  re- 
turned home  with  a  lighter  heart  than  she  had  known 
since  her  marriage. 

Mr.  Gray  did  more  than  Alice  hoped,  and  less  than 
Tom  expected,  in  giving  them  the  same  that  he  be- 
stowed upon  his  newly  married  daughter,  whose 
marriage  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  blessing  and 
approval  of  her  parents.  In  fact  he  gave  what  ought 
to  have  started  a  prudent  couple,  and  what  Alice 
looked  upon  as  a  little  fortune.  Tom  did  not  tell  her, 
however,  of  the  many  demands  upon  the  sum  her 
father's  liberality  had  put  at  his  disposal ;  and  by  the 
time  they  had  taken  a  house,  and  furnished  it,  he 
dared  not  tell  her  how  little  of  it  was  left.  With 
debts  paid,  and  some  money  at  command,  and  credit 
which  his  careless,  imprudent  habhs  taught  him  to 
think  equal  to  money,  they  started  afresh,  joyous  and 
happy.  Tom  was  liberal  to  his  wife  of  her  father's 
means,  and  while  cash  and  credit  lasted,  all  went 
well ;  but  when  both  grew  short,  Alice  found  that  her 
husband's  patience  grew  short  also,  and  he  told  her, 
pettishly,  when  she  asked  for  money,  that  "  he  could 
not  afford  to  pay  such  bills ;  and  that  she  must  be 
more  economical  and  manage  better ;"  and  he  was 
as  apt  to  answer  thus,  whether  it  were  the  baker's 
or  the  milliner's  account  she  presented  him.  And 
she  was  too  pure  and  good,  when  he  talked  of  what 
he  could  and  could  not  afford,  to  remember  that  every 
cent  he  had  came  from  her  father's  bounty.  That  she 
was  no  great  manager,  is  true;  accustomed  always 
to  have  her  wants  supplied,  she  had  grown  up  in  ex- 
pensive habits,  and  utter  ignorance  of  money.  Nor 
was  her  education  in  this  respect  likely  to  be  cor- 
rected by  her  husband.  On  one  of  these  occasions, 
her  sister  happening  to  be  present,  Alice  saw  in  her 
kindling  eyes  and  flushing  cheeks,  the  truth  that  she 
could  scarce  refrain  from  uttering,  and  hastily  chang- 
ing the  conversation,  she  afterwards  apologised  for 
Tom's  "excitement,"  and  spoke  of  business  which 
had  much  harassed  him  lately. 

Thus  time  wore  on,  till  credit  and  creditors  were 
both  exhausted;  and  then,  to  save  his  daughters 
bouse  and  furniture,  Mr/ Gray  was  obliged  to  yield 
them  further  assistance.  Children  crowded  fast  about 
them;  and  as  Alice's  strength  failed,  Tom's  impa- 
tience increased.  The  brilliancy  and  mirth  which 
had  rendered  him  so  captivating  as  a  young  man,  still 
made  him  popular  abroad,  and  caused  his  society  to 
be  sought  for  by  the  gay  and  social.  But  growing 
debts,  and  a  growing  family,  sadly  mar  a  man's 
temper ;  and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  recognise 
the  careless  wit  of  the  club  and  dinner-table,  in  the 
exacting  husband  and  impatient  father  at  home.  The 
joyous  recklessness  of  youtl),  so  fascinating  in  early 
life,  loses,  like  the  sparkle  of  champagne,  its  zest  with 
long  standing ;  and  the  thoughtless,  not  to  say  dissi- 
pated career  Harrington  ran,  was  making  sad  ravages 
both  in  his  character  and  countenance.  One  of  the 
most  sorrowful  consequences  to  his  wife,  of  the  course 
pursued,  was  a  gradual  estrangement  from  her  own 
family.     Embittered  by  his  embarrassments,  and 


jealous  of  their  prosperity,  he  evinced  a  want  of 
courtesy  that  her  sisters  felt  and  resented,  while  their 
husbands  instinctively  avoided  one  who  was  always 
wishing  to  borrow.  It  is  true  her  father  aided  him 
again  and  again ;  but  the  sum  being  always  short  of 
his  wants,  seemed  but  to  stop  a  present  gap,  and  only 
diminished  his  wife's  future  portion,  without  ma- 
terially helping  them  for  the  time.  And  yet  Alice  did 
not  consider  herself  an  unhappy  woman.  She  dearly 
loved  her  husband,  and  knew  that  she  was  still  be- 
loved by  him.  He  had  passionately  loved  her  when 
they  married — and  such  love  never  quite  wears  out ; 
and  in  her  frequent  illnesses  it  came  forth  fresh  and 
warm ;  and  he  then  devoted  himself  to  her  with  such 
unremitting  tenderness,  that  she  forgot  all  his  irrita- 
bility ;  and  when  he  next  scolded,  and  was  unreason- 
able, only  thought  it  was  "  Tom's  way,"  and  did  not 
grieve  over  it  as  she  once  would  have  done. 

In  her  children,  too,  there  seemed  a  world  of  hap- 
piness, and  the  prospect  of  increasing  pride  and  joy. 
Endowed  with  the  personal  and  mental  gifts  so  con- 
spicuous in  their  parents,  they  were,  indeed,  a  bright 
and  beauteous  race.  As  Alice  gazed  upon  her  eldest 
daughter,  who  inherited,  with  her  father's  flashing 
eyes  and  dark  hair,  his  brilliant  mind,  and  gay,  high 
spirit,  she  felt  that  her  youth  was  about  to  be  re- 
vived in  one  whose  happy  destiny  would  more  than 
repay  her  for  any  privations  or  sorrows  she  had 
undergone.  Her  bright-eyed,  noble  boys,  too,  how 
she  idolized  them ;  and  how  all  but  worshiped  was 
the  sweet  and  gentle  mother,  who  had  so  often 
shielded  them  from  their  father's  temper. 

And  thus  years  passed  on— and  Mr.  Gray  died;  and 
now  Harrington  thought  his  troubles  ended,  as  he  knew 
his  father-in-law  to  have  left  a  large  estate.  What, 
then,  was  his  consternation,  on  settling  the  estate,  to 
find  that  the  numerous  sums  charged  against  them  (and 
which,  never  half  satisfying  his  wants,  he  had  almost 
forgotten)  nearly  comprised  his  wife's  portion ;  and 
although  he  cursed  "  books,"  and  "  the  meanness  of 
those  who  opened  them  against  their  children,"  there 
was  no  alternative  but  to  submit.  Alice  was  too 
upright  and  just  to  join  with  her  husband  on  this 
point;  but  such  is  the  engrossing  influence  a  man 
possesses  over  the  mjnd  of  her  who  loves  him,  that, 
notwithstanding  her  reason  told  her  all  was  right,  yet 
she  could  not  but  sufficiently  participate  in  his  feelings 
of  ill-usage  and  unkindness,  as  to  make  her  withdraw 
her  affections,  as  much  as  it  is  in  a  woman's  nature 
so  to  do,  from  her  own  family,  and  centering  all  in 
her  husband  and  children,  set  herself  in  earnest  about 
conforming  their  expenses  to  the  small  income  which 
fell  to  their  share ;  and  making  her  and  their  happi- 
ness in  the  love  with  which  her  own  heart  over- 
flowed, she  looked  forward  to  years  of  happiness  in 
the  growing  gifts  and  graces  of  the  young  family  by 
which  she  was  surrounded.  Seldom  has  a  prettier 
or  brighter  sylph  glanced  across  this  nether  world 
than  the  blooming  Alice,  now  about  fifteen.  She  was 
her  father's  idol.  He  gloried  in  her  talents,  and  did 
not  love  her  less  that  he  saw  something  of  his  own 
temper  as  well  as  mind  reflected  in  her  striking  face 
and  character.    Her  mother,  however,  perceived, 
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from  time  to  time,  with  uneasiness,  an  irritability 
and  fretfulness  about  her  that  was  not  natural  to  her 
joyous  character,  and  which,  instead  of  passing 
away,  as  she  had  once  supposed  it  would,  seemed  to 
increase  almost  hourly.  And  when  her  gentle  re- 
monstrances were  followed  by  a  closer  scrutiny,  what 
was  her  horror  to  find  that  the  girl,  scarce  more  than 
child,  had  set  her  young  heart  and  fancy  on  one  all 
unworthy  of  even  her  acquaintance.  Intemperance 
had  set  her  seal  where  the  disgust  naturally  excited 
by  the  vice  seemed  even  heightened  in  the  contem- 
plation of  such  youthful  depravity.  Nor  had  he 
mental,  nor  even  personal  gifts  that  could  account 
for  the  infatuation  of  the  girl.  It  was  one  of  those 
perverse  and  unaccountable  attachments  that  could 
only  be  explained  by  his  being  the  first  who  had  ever 
breathed  the  flattery  of  love  in  her  chHdish  ear.  Oh, 
how  the  mother  wept  and  pleaded;  but  the  daughter 
only  grew  sullen,  or  emitted  sudden  flashes  of  temper 
to  all  her  mother's  arguments  and  prayers.  Then 
Alice  called  her  husband,  and  communicating  the 
fact  to  him,  his  passion  blazed  out  full  and  high,  and 
he  poured  forth  reproaches  on  his  child,  and  invec- 
tives on  her  lover,  till  the  girl's  spirit  was  roused,  and 
drawing  up  her  slight  form,  she  confronted  her  father 
with  flashing  eyes,  and  head  erect,  and  cried,  "  This 
to  me,  father!  Do  you  talk  of  disobedience  thus? 
You,  who  carried  off  my  mother !  and,"  added  she  in 
great  excitement,  "  should  I  marry  without  your  con- 
sent, I  am  not  the  first  daughter  who  has  chosen  for 
herself;"  and  glancing  at  her  mother,  she  quitted  the 
room,  leaving  the  conscience-stricken  parents  pale 
and  speechless.  It  was  the  first  intimation  Alice  had 
ever  had  that  her  children  knew  the  history  of  her 
early  disobedience ;  and  Harrington  had  almost  for- 
gotten the  fact,  until  it  was  forced  home  upon  him  in 
this  fearful  manner.    Some  moments  passed  before 


either  spoke,  and  then  Harrington,  raising  his  head 
from  his  hands,  said,  "Follow,  soothe  her.1'  Alice 
left  the  room,  but  soon  returned  with  looks  aghast. 

"  She  cannot  be  found.    She  has  left  the  house !" 

"  Gone !"  Harrington  snatched  his  hat,  and  saying 
"  I'll  not  return  without  her,11  dashed  from  the  house. 

The  shades  of  evening  were  now  gathering  fast, 
and  who  can  tell  the  anguish  with  which  that  heart- 
stricken  mother  paced  the  room,  counting  the  weary 
hours  with  lessening  hope  and  increasing  agony,  ti  I 
the  clock  struck  eleven,  when  she  heard  her  hus- 
band's step,  and  sprung  to  meet  him :  but  the  first 
glance  was  enough.  Years  could  not  have  altered 
him  as  those  last  few  hours  had  done.  He  feebly 
uttered,  "  I  have  found  her— but  too  late — they  are 
married." 

"Married!"  she  shrieked.  "Oh,  God!  in  the 
measure  that  I  meted  unto  others  hast  thou  meted 
it  unto  me."  And  she  fell  upon  her  knees  and  wept 
in  all  the  agony  of  a  "  broken  and  a  contrite  heart." 

"  What !"  said  Mrs.  Flemming,  "  has  Alice  War- 
rington's daughter  run  away?  Why  it  seems  but 
yesterday  since  the  mother's  elopement  made  such  a 
talk.  And  a  pretty  creature  she  was.  I  fear,  poor 
thing,  she  has  had  an  unhappy  fate  of  it." 

"  I  fear  she  has,"  replied  Mr.  Higbee,  now  the 
middle-aged  father  of  a  large  family.  "And  is  it 
not  strange,  Mrs.  Flemming,  how  these  marriages 
run  in  families.  Is  it  that  the  children  grow  up  ac- 
customed to  the  idea  of  what  shocks  other  youthful 
minds,  or  is  it  a  species  of  insanity  that  runs  in  the 
blood.    In  short,  is  it  inheritance  or  education  ?" 

"Something  of  both,  probably,"  returned  Mrs. 
Flemming.  "  The  wilfulness  of  the  parent  must 
certainly  be  inherited  by  the  child ;  added  to  which, 
there  is  all  the  force  of  example  to  aid  nature." 


THE  FLOWERS  AND  GEMS  OF  GENIUS 


BT  MRS.  FRANCES  8.  OSGOOD. 


In  the  son-tinted  airy  bow, 

That  lightens  through  the  gloom, 
Illuming  yon  clouded  Heaven, 

With  beauty,  joy  and  bloom, 
We  cannot  trace  a  glimpse  of  all 

Those  tears,  through  which  the  storm 
Entwined  with  grace  and  purity 

Its  light-evolving  form. 

The  flowers,  that  wreath  the  robe  of  Spring, 

And  bless,  with  sweets,  the  air, 
The  gems,  that  change  their  sparkling  hues 

In  Beauty's  braided  hair, 
Tell  never  of  the  secret  toil, 

With  which,  in  silent  gloom, 
Great  Nature  wrought,  in  Earth's  deep  heart, 

Their  splendor  and  perfume. 


Ah !  thus  the  child  of  Genius  pours, 

In  solitude  and  tears, 
On  one  poor  fleeting  page,  the  light, 

The  love  of  long,  long  years; 
And  the  gay  world  receives  the  ray,       . 

Without  a  thought  of  all 
The  clouds  of  Fear  and  Grief,  through  which 

Its  prism'd  glories  (all  I 

Nor  cares  to  know  how  long,  how  wild, 

The  task  Uiat  Feeling  learns, 
Ere  it  reveal,  to  all,  the  thought, 

With  which  it  inly  bunts ; 
The  thought  that,  like  a  lily,  bends 

It*  incense  to  the  skies, 
While  its  deej>  hidden  root  is  nursed 

With  showers  from  Passion's  eyes. 
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BY  CHAKL1M  J.   PXTXBSOlf. 


"  Give  us  the  brandy,  quick.  The  sky  is  lowering 
and  I  have  no  time  to  lose.    Do  you  bear,  landlord  ?" 

The  voice  was  sharp  and  stern,  and  startled  by  its 
unwonted  accents,  I  stepped  to  the  door,  curious  to 
see  the  speaker ;  for  I  knew  by  his  tone  that  he  was 
no  ordinary  man,  either  for  good  or  evil. 

Never  shall  I  forget  that  face.    There  is  a  picture 
of  Ugolino  at  which  I  used  to  gaze  in  terror  w^en 
a  boy,  and  this  man's  countenance,  though  unlike 
that  of  the  imprisoned  count,  filled  me  with  the  same 
feeling  of  unspeakable  awe  and  horror.    The  face 
was  dark  and  sunburnt,  with  deep  set,  glowing  eyes, 
and  a  settled  frown  which  made  me  shudder  then, 
and  has  haunted  my  sleep  ever  since.    His  hat  was 
slouched  over  his  eyes ;  and  his  person  was  wrapped 
closely  in  an  overcoat,  the  collar  of  which  rose  high 
on  his  cheeks,  so  that  the  shaggy  brow  and  the 
gloomy  orbs  beneath  were  the  only  parts  of  his  per- 
son distinguishable.    He  was  mounted  on  a  powerful 
dark-bay  horse,  which  stood   pawing  the  ground, 
snorting  impatiently.    Horse  and  rider  were  in  keep- 
ing ;  but  not  so  a  little  boy,  apparently  about  four 
years  old,  who  sat  on  the  pommel  in  front,  and  who 
was  secured  in  his  place  by  a  girth  passed  around 
his  body,  and  made  fast  to  the  huge  leathern  belt  of 
the  man.    I  have  often  dreamed  of  angels — often 
seen  them  attempted  on  canvass,  but  never  did  I 
behold  a  countenance  which  so  nearly  approached 
to  my  ideal  of  the  heavenly  inhabitants.    There  was 
little,  indeed,  in  the  light  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair 
to  distinguish  him  from  others  of  his  age ;  but  he  had 
that  in  his  playful  smile,  as  he  patted  the  neck  of  the 
fiery  horse,  which  was  the  impersonation  of  inno- 
cence and  joy;  and  when  the  animal,  making  a 
spring  just  as  the  rider  lifted  the  glass  to  his  lips, 
spilt  a  portion  of  the  liquid  over  the  child,  the  merry 
look   with  -which  he   shook   back  the   curls  from 
his  face  and  gazed  upward  at  the  deepening  frown 
of  his  protector,  laughing  with  a  light,  happy,  sil- 
very laugh,  such  only  as  infancy  gives  utterance  to, 
sent  a  thrill   through  my  heart,  as  if  I  had  been 
locked  in  a  dungeon  and  a  gush  of  sunlight  had  sud- 
denly streamed  in  on  me,  the  first  time  for  years. 
So  dark  a  shadow  had  the  face  of  that  mysterious 
man  cast  upon  my  soul. 

"  Curse  it,"  said  the  rider,  with  an  oath,  "  why 
couldn't  the  beast  be  still  for  a  minute.  No— no 
more— I  hav  n't  time — besides,  the  sky  is  as  dark  as 
a  wolf's  mouth;"  and  flinging  down  the  reckoning, 
he  jerked  the  rein,  plunged  his  spurs  into  the  animal, 
and  wheeling  short  around,  dashed  down  the  road. 


"  I  would  not  like  to  be  at  that  man's  death-bed," 
said  the  host,  shaking  his  head,  as  we  all  stood  gazing 
after  the  horse  and  rider. 

"  I  was  thinking  the  same,"  said  I;  "  who  can  he 
be  ?  He  rides  as  if  the  fiend  was  after  him — but  what 
connection  is  there  between  him  and  that  lowlv 
child?"  %.     ^ 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  said  the  host,  as  the  object  of  my 
curiosity  disappeared  behind  a  turn  of  the  road,  though 
for  one  moment  ere  he  vanished  he  loomed  out  into 
gigantic  proportions  through  the  dusky  twilight ;  "but 
first  let  us  in.  The  storm  is  coming  up  fast,  and  it 
is  already  raining  heavily  in  the  hills.  Ah !  that  was 
a  rain-drop— he  will  get  wet  through  before  he  has 
gone  a  mile." 

Not  another  word  was  spoken  until  we  had  taken 
our  seats  around  the  old  table  in  the  bar-room,  right 
opposite  a  roaring  wood  fire,  whose  light  revealed  to 
us  each  other's  faces,  strangely  distorted  by  the  fitful 
shadows  that  it  cast  across  them. 

"  I  have  often  stood  in  a  crowd,"  said  the  land- 
lord, "  and  amused  myself  with  studying  the  faces  of 
those  who  passed  by— endeavoring  to  conjecture  the 
events  of  their  career  by  the  signs  which  years  have 
left  upon  the  countenance.  Believe  me,  it  is  a  study 
which  makes  us  better  men.  Some  have  enjoyed 
lives  of  opulent  ease,  almost  undisturbed  by  suffer- 
ing, and  you  can  read  it  in  their  calm,  smiling,  con- 
tented air — others  have  shook  hands  with  sorrow 
early  and  late,  until  care  has  ploughed  their  brows 
with  melancholy  furrows,  and  stamped  premature 
grief  around  the  lines  of  the  mouth.  There  is  a  holy 
reliance  in  some  of  these  latter,  especially  if  they  be 
women,  giving  to  their  faces  the  aspect  of  a  sunshiny 
winter  day ;  but  in  other  countenances  all  is  bleak, 
rugged  and  haggard.  A  few  there  are  which  tell  a 
tale  of  agony  unutterable,  and  such  faces  no  limner 
can  paint.  Others  again  are  equally  incapable  of 
being  conveyed  to  canvass,  so  much  of  crime  and 
remorse  is  burnt,  as  it  were,  in  furrows  into  the  face, 
as  if  dug  by  the  lightning.  I  have  often  thought 
that  the  brand  set  by  the  Almighty  on  the  brow  of 
Cain,  teaches  us  that  crime  will  work  its  way  up  from 
the  heart,  and  stamp  itself  on  the  features.  You  saw 
the  expression  of  the  horseman,"  he  said,  addressing 
me,  "and  I  know,  by  your  shuddering  look,  what  you 
think  of  him.  You  are  right.  The  heart  of  that  man 
would  long  since  have  been  crushed  to  powder  by 
remorse,  had  it  not  been  as  God-defying  as  it  was 
criminal.  But  he  grows  more  haggard  every  day — 
his  life  is  consuming  itself.  He  is  not  yet  thirty,  and, 
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to  look  at  him,  you  would  say  he  had  seen  at  least 
half  a  century,  for  his  hair  is  turning  gray,  and  his 
whole  countenance  betrays  premature  age.  Yet,  ten 
years  ago,  there  was  not  a  handsomer  lad  in  the  dis- 
trict than  Harry  Powell,  and  many  a  gay  sally  have 
I  heard  from  the  lips  that  now  speak  only  in  anger, 
in  curses,  or  in  sarcasm. 

"  Did  you  notice,  as  you  came  along,  the  roofless 
house  at  the  lower  end  of  the  glen,  just  where  the 
Chenang  emerges  from  the  ravine,  and  spreads  out 
into  that  broad  and  beautiful  stream  which  is  the  ad- 
miration of  every  traveler  who  visits  us.  The  door  of 
the  bare  and  dismantled  house  is  not  a  dozen  yards 
from  the  river,  and  between  them  lies  what  was  once 
one  of  the  loveliest  of  lawns,  though  now  overgrown 
with  rank  grass,  and  strewed  with  broken  timbers 
from  the  house.  The  whole  place  around  is  barren 
"and  desolate,  and  you  would  scarcely  think  that,  ten 
•4Kb  aj0p,  it  was  the  garden  of  the  county.  Yet  so  it 
was:  and  a  sweeter  spot  than  Ellsworth  cottage 
never  was,  nor  did  a  happier  family  than  its  inhabi- 
tants meet  around  the  household  hearth.  Especially 
was  the  only  daughter  of  the  aged  couple  the  brightest 
and  most  joyous  creature  I  ever  knew — all  day  long 
her  heart  was  full  of  sunshine,  and  if  you  could  have 
seen  her  tripping  across  the  lawn,  or  gamboling  with 
her  pet  fawn,  or  heard  her  gay,  light-hearted  laugh, 
or  felt  the  touch  of  her  hand,  light  as  when  a  sum- 
mer leaf  floats  to  the  water,  you  would  have  loved, 
ay !  almost  worshiped  her,  as  I  did,  and  as  did  all 
who  knew  her.  Often  in  the  still  summer  nights 
have  I  sat  in  my  porch  and  heard  her  soft,  melodious 
voice  stealing  up  the  glen,  so  mellowed  and  spiritual- 
ized by  the  distance,  that  I  have  unconsciously  looked 
upward,  expecting,  for  the  moment,  to  see  visitants 
in  the  air.  Lucy  Vane!  sweet,  angelic  creature! 
even  now  I  cannot  speak  of  her  unmoved. 

"  Lucy  and  young  Powell  had  been  playmates  in 
childhood,  although  he  was  several  years  older  than 
herself,  for  their  parents  were  looked  up  to  through- 
out our  primitive  district  as  a  sort  of  gentry,  and 
companions  for  the  children  were  therefore  scarce. 
The  father  of  Powell  was  a  rich  Englishman,  who 
lived  across  the  hills,  a  proud,  contemptuous,  exclu- 
sive man,  whom  none  of  the  neighbors  liked.  The 
parents  of  Lucy  were,  on  the  contrary,  beloved  by 
all.  Kindness  and  charity  seemed  natural  to  them, 
and  their  beneficence  was  talked  of  in  every  hut  and 
dwelling  for  miles  around.  Their  fortune  was  com- 
fortable, though  nothing  more,  but  they  too  had  come 
from  England,  and  I  believe  were  of  gentle  blood, 
else  Mr.  Powell  would  never  have  allowed  such  an 
intimacy  to  grow  up  between  the  children.  And  in- 
deed this  friendship  became  so  close  that  it  used  to 
be  the  talk  of  the  neighbors  that  Lucy  and  the  young 
heir  would  some  day  be  man  and  wife.  They  were 
always  together,  and  many  a  time  have  I  seen  them 
walking  hand  in  hand  along  the  stream,  or  gathering 
wild  flowers  for  each  other  in  the  woods,  or  sailing 
their  tiny  boat  on  the  placid  Chenang  in  the  val- 
ley ;  and  once  I  came  upon  them  sleeping  cheek  to 
cheek,  and  their  little  arms  around  each  other,  by 
the  old  rock,  under  which  gushes  forth  the  rivulet 


that  goes  brawling  through  their  fields,  and  empties 
into  the  broader  stream  a  few  hundred  yards  further 
down. 

"  But  when  young  Powell  was  twelve  years  old, 
and  Lucy  six,  his  father  determined  to  send  bis  son 
to  England  to  be  educated,  deeming  no  school  in  this 
country  good  enough  for  the  descendant  of  a  long 
line  of  titled  warriors,  such  as  I  have  heard  the 
Powells  have  ever  been.  It  was  a  sore  parting,  as 
you  may  well  suppose,  between  the  children;  and 
poor  Lucy  cried  as  if  her  heart  would  break,  while 
the  young  heir's  grief  was  equally  acute,  though,  like 
our  sex  even  at  his  years,  he  strove  to  repress  his 
tears  as  something  unmanly.  But  it  was  in  vain. 
They  say  he  kept  it  up  as  long  as  he  was  in  Lucy's 
sight ;  but  I  saw  him  ride  by  here  on  his  way  home, 
and  sure  then  he  was  weeping  as  if  he  should  never 
see  her  more. 

11  Ten  years  passed  by,  and  during  that  time  we 
oftAi  heard  of  the  absent  heir.  He  was  now  at  a 
private  school,  and  now  at  some  University,  living 
with  great  splendor,  and  having  lords  for  his  com- 
panions— a  poor  way,  some  of  our  folks  said,  to  make 
him  a  good  republican.  At  first,  every  month  or  two 
brought  some  present  for  Lucy,  and  though,  after  a 
while,  these  gifts  did  not  arrive  so  frequently,  still 
never  a  Christmas  passed  without  some  memento 
being  sent  from  her  old  playmate  across  the  water. 
And  now  and  then,  too,  the  aged  servants  at  the  cot- 
tage were  remembered,  and  kind  messages  were 
transmitted  to  others  whom  it  would  have  been  an 
insult  to  propitiate  with  presents ;  and  so,  on  every 
hand,  it  was  agreed  that  the  young  heir  was  the  finest 
gentleman,  and  had  the  kindest  heart,  of  any  one  our 
district  had  ever  seen.  Lucy  never  joined  in  these 
praises,  but  my  good  dame  said  that  Harry,  as  we 
used  to  call  him,  was  net  forgotten,  for  that  the  sweet 
girl  would  often  blush  when  others  spoke  of  him, 
and,  though  her  tongue  was  silent,  the  joyous  sparkle 
of  her  eyes  at  such  times  told  as  much,  and  told  it  as 
eloquently  as  if  she  had  uttered  her  thoughts  in  words. 
And  every  day  she  grew  more  beautiful ;  and  though 
perhaps  the  exuberant  gaiety  of  childhood  became 
yearly  less  perceptible  in  her,  yet  in  its  place  came 
a  subdued  gladness,  and  in  her  eyes  shone  a  holier 
mirth,  and  her  voice  had  a  depth  that  it  had  never 
known  before,  and  her  cheek  wore  a  tell-tale  elo- 
quence which  spoke  how  her  heart  was  stirred ;  and 
so,  by  signs  like  these,  we  knew  she  felt  that  her 
girlhood  was  passing  away,  and  that  the  destiny  of 
the  woman  was  opening  before  her. 

"  Ten  years  passed  by,  when  one  bright  morning, 
early  in  summer,  just  as  the  buds  were  bursting  from 
the  trees,  and  when  the  apple  blossoms  whitened  the 
landscape,  filling  the  air  with  gushes  of  fleeting  fra- 
grance, a  stranger  rode  by,  mounted  on  a  tall,  pow- 
erful horse,  which  he  managed  with  a  grace  that 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  loungers  on  the  bench  out- 
side. As  he  passed  the  door  on  a  rapid  trot,  he 
looked  curiously  at  the  house,  and  when  he  had  gone 
a  few  hundred  yards,  he  left  the  main  road  and  took 
a  short  cut  through  a  private  way  across  the  fields  to 
Ellsworth  cottage.    I  knew  by  this  that  it  was  Harry 
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Powell,  for  what  stranger  was  acquainted  with  this 
secret  horse-track?  And  sure  enough,  before  an 
hour  we  heard  that  he  was  down  at  the  cottage,  and 
that  Lucy  was  the  happiest  of  the  happy.  There 
was  not  a  couple,  within  the  circuit  of  five  miles, 
who  did  not  talk  over  the  matter  to  themselves  that 
night,  and  conclude  that  the  match  was  an  excellent 
one,  and  sure  to  come  off  as  soon  as  Lucy  was  a 
year  or  two  older. 

11  Well,  things  went  on  brightly,  and  to  every  one's 
content,  for  scarcely  a  day  passed  on  which  the  young 
heir  did  not  visit  the  cottage ;  and  now,  as  of  old,  they 
were  to  be  seen  walking  by  the  stream,  or  loitering 
in  the  woods,  or  sitting  together  reading  on  some 
shady  rock,  or  riding  gaily  past  us  on  some  one  of  the 
score  of  excursions  which  lovers  can  make  to  fine 
points  in  the  landscapes  hereabouts.  And  now  Lucy 
seemed  more  beautiful  than  ever,  for  in  her  soft  eyes 
there  was  a  dewy  moisture,  and  in  her  voice  a  mel- 
low thoughtfulness  which  made  her  appear  little  less 
than  divine. 

"  Suddenly  the  father  of  Powell  died.  He  was 
found  cold  in  bed  one  morning,  after  an  evening  of 
hard  debauch.  This  event,  we  all  knew,  must  put 
off  the  wedding,  which  otherwise  we  had  determined 
would  take  place  the  ensuing  spring. 

"  The  father  was  buried,  and  the  young  man  en- 
tered into  possession  of  his  large  estates.  Months 
ensued,  and  his  visits  to  the  cottage  still  continued, 
but  I  saw  little  of  him  personally,  for  he  rarely 
stopped  here.  At  length  it  began  to  be  whispered 
/about — though  where  the  rumor  originated  no  one 
could  tell — that  we  had  formed  too  high  an  opinion 
of  him ;  that  though  fee  was  affable  to  all  out  $f 
doors,  he  was  irritable  within  ^  that  his  principles  in 
religion  were  locpe,  and  even  Augpected  to  be  atheis- 
tical :  and  that,  while  his  fsjfcensis  yet  hardly  cold 
in  the  coffin,  and  Lucy  wa#stilPW  be  won,  he*  had 
brought  a  wretch,  whom  I  will  not  name,  to  disgrace 
his  hansehold.    This  last  rumor  was  sopjmtepied, 


did  not  believe  it.  Had  not  their  marriage  been 
talked  of  for  years?  Bid  he  not  love  our  sweet 
flower?  Could  he  be  a  fiend,  thus  to  insult  his  father's 
ashes,  to  bring  sorrow  and  despair  on  the  aged  pa- 
rents, and  to  make  an  angel  fall  from  her  high  sphere, 
and  break  her  heart  thereby  ?  It  could  not  be.  And 
yet  it  was  thus ;  and — God  of  heaven ! — her  seducer 
was  not  struck  dead. 

"  Well— the  tale  came  out.  Infidelity  had  sapped 
his  principles,  moral  as  well  as  religious;  he  had 
learned  to  sneer  at  woman's  virtue ;  and  the  selfish 
gratification  of  his  passions  had  become  with  him  a 
study,  which  he  pursued  with  all  the  ardor  of  an 
epicure.  He  made  it  a  point  to  be  celebrated  for  his 
triumphs,  to  boast  to  his  base  associates  and  corres- 
pondents of  the  number  of  his  victims.  And  he 
marked  out  the  ruin  of  Lucy  as  the  grandest  of  all 
his  achievements.  They  tell  me  there  is  a  German 
poet  who  has  painted  the  Arch-Enemy  in  a  humVm 
form,  smilingly  gazing  on  the  ruin  of  one  who  has 
yielded  to  his  temptations ;  and  I  have  often  fancied 
that  the  seducer  must  have  looked  thus,  as  he 
watched,  day  after  day,  the  insidious  progress  which 
his  infidel  principles  made  in  Lucy's  mind,  and  her 
certain,  yet  to  her  unseen,  approach  to  the  net  be  had 
spread  for  her.  He  must  be  a  man  of  giant  intellect, 
of  profound  insight  into  the  human  heart,  of  eloquence 
the  most  seductive,  or  he  never  could  have  misled 
Lucy  from  the  paths  of  virtue.  But,  alas!  love  is  a 
powerful  ally.  You  may  imagine  him  stealing,  like  the 
serpent,  into  her  pure  heart — you  need  not  be  told  of 
the  desolation  and  darkness  that  ensued.  I  cannot 
dwell  on  this  part  of  my  story  without  shuddering  at 

ich  incredible  wickedness.  Let  me  hasten  on. 
He  had  won  her  love,  deluded  her  with  false 
,  and  then  reveled  in  his  crime,  ay !  boasted 
of  H  publicly.  It  was  long  before  she  knew  of  this 
btfceness,  for  he  kept  her  secluded  in  his  home ;  but 
hex  parents  heard  it,  and  though  broken-hearted  and 
dyinSfthey  made  an  effort  to  save  her.    The  aged 


but  many  had  their  suspicisYis  YdtipH^BsKoafandj  llijhwKp80  ^rom  hi*  bed,  and  went  to  the  seducer's 
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little  things  in  his  conduct  •wSWlotieed''  to  make 
sober  men  shake  their  heads,  and  careful  mothers 
ask  for  any  thing  rather  than  that  their  daughters 
should  receive  the  notice  of  the  young  man.  He  had 
been  dissipated  in  England,  that  we  had  on  the  best 
authority — how  natural  that  his  old  habits  should 
ding  to  him?  He  was  handsome,  seemingly  frank 
as  day,  dressed  with  taste  and  fashion,  and  could  be 
witty  or  eloquent,  just  as  the  mood  might  be.  So 
fascinating  a  man,  especially  when  fortune  was 
added  to  his  accomplishments,  was  a  dangerous 
companion  for  the  youth  of  the  more  susceptible 
sex.  Distrust  sprung  up  in  many  an -old  bosom, 
but  among  the  young  he  was  still  as  popular  as 
ever;  and  at  Ellsworth  cottage  he  was  regarded 
with  an  adoration  that  ought  never  to  be  bestowed 
on  a  human  being.  But  even  we  who  doubted  him 
were  paralyzed — struck  dumb,  as  if  a  thunderbolt  had 
fallen  at  our  feet — when  we  heard,  about  six  months 
after  his  father's  death,  that  Miss  Lucy  had  fled  from 
her  father's  house,  that— I  must  say  it — she  was  his 
victim !  We  were  stunned  at  first,  but  on  recovery 
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d  there,  in  the  hall,  with  servants  and  grin- 
ning horse-boys  by,  pleaded  for  admittance  to  his 
child.  It  was  denied,  and  they  were  about  to  thrust 
him  forth,  when  the  seducer  returned.  At  his  knees 
the  father  knelt,  but  the  villain  turned  away— the  old 
man  clung  to  him,  and  with  tears  prayed  for  mercy, 
still  the  profligate  was  unmoved,  and  signed  to  his 
foreign  minions  to  hsjrehim  forcibly  removed.  Then 
the  wronged  parent  cursed  him,  and,  it  is  said,  he 
turned  ashy  pale,  ant  his  knees  smote  together;  for 
the  curse  was  that  he  might  never  sleep  peacefully 
again,  and  die  at  last  like  a  dog  in  a  highway.  They 
hustled  the  agitated  old  man  from  the  door,  and  he 
rode  away.  I  saw  him  pass  by  here,  and  his  eyes 
were  red  with  tears,  while  he  shook  as  in  a  palsy.  I 
followed  him  home,  unwilling  to  trust  him  alone  with 
his  servant.  His  wife,  though  almost  dying,  had  in- 
sisted on  getting  up  to  wait  for  him,  and  oh !  never 
shall  I  forget  her  look  of  agony,  when  she  saw  tha  t 
his  mission  had  been  unsuccessful.  They  fell  int 
each  other's  arms  and  wept.  In  less  than  a  fortnigh 
we  laid  them  in  the  same  grave. 
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"  It  was  given  out  that  Lucy  herself  had  been  un- 
willing to  see  her  father,  and  that  what  had  been 
done  was  in  fulfillment  of  her  orders ;  but  who  be- 
lieved this  ?  Yet,  now  that  her  parents  were  dead, 
none  possessed  the  right  to  interfere,  and  her  wronger 
was  strong  in  his  wealth,  and  in  the  power  it  gave 
him.  At  length  the  truth  came  out,  though  piece- 
meal by  piece-meal.  Waking  from  the  first  delusive 
happiness  of  her  fatal  dream,  and  woke  from  it 
chiefly  by  the  decreasing  warmth  of  her  lover's 
manner,  she  began  to  think  of  her  aged  parents,  and 
how  lonely  they  must  be  now  that  she  was  gone. 
Her  heart  yearned  toward  them,  and  she  asked  to 
see  them.  Some  excuse  was  made  for  putting  off 
the  visit,  as  was  done  again  and  again,  whenever  she 
alluded  to  the  subject.  At  length  she  would  be  de- 
layed no  longer,  and  then,  to  her  astonishment,  she 
was  refused;  and  when  she  became  more  urgent, 
and  asked  it  as  a  boon,  even  with  tears,  she  was 
sternly  left  alone.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  true 
sense  of  her  condition  broke  upon  her ;  for  though 
she  had  often  alluded  to  her  lover's  promise  of  mar- 
riage, and  noticed  that  he  had  some  reason  for  evad- 
ing its  fulfillment  at  the  time,  her  trusting  heart  had 
never  imagined  that  he  was  so  base  as  ultimately  to 
thwart  her  wishes.  But  if  he  refused  this  slight  boon, 
would  he  grant  the  other?  She  fainted  away,  and 
for  days  kept  her  sick  chamber.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  her  father  was  thrust  from  the  door :  had 
she  been  well,  she  would  have  heard  the  altercation, 
when  no  human  power  could  have  kept  her  from  her 
parent's  side. 

"  Weeks  fled  before  she  learned  the  truth ;  but  long 
ere  this  she  had  become  aware  that  she  was  a  pri- 
soner in  her  wronger's  house,  and  to  her  complaint^ 
he  had  become  harsh  and  unfeeling,  leaving  JieJ 
whole  days  alone,  and  only  evincing  occasionally 
returns  of  his  old  fondness ;  and  then,  for  a  while, 
poor  Lucy  would  strive  to  forget  her  sorrow,  and  4e 
as  light-hearted  as  she  once  had  been.  Perhaps  she 
thought  thus  to  win  him  back  to  do  her  justicA  RsL 
when,  through  accident,  she  heard  how  he^&tlieW 
had  been  used,  and  learned  that  her  parents  were 
both  dead  with  broken  hearts,  all  her  hopes  were 
crushed  forever,  and  she  would  have  killed  herself, 
had  they  not  snatched  the  weapon  from  her  hand, 
and  set  a  guard  over  her.  For  days  and  weeks  she 
was  frantic.  What  passed  within  those  guarded  por- 
tals peijiaps  will  never  come  to  light,  but  strange 
stories  were  afloat  among  the  neighbors,  and  screams 
and  threats,  and  even  the  sounds  *>f  the  lash  were  said, 
on  still  nights,  to  be  heard  across  the  valley,  until  the 
simpler  folk  avoided  that  dark  mansion  after  sunset, 
as  if  it  had  been  haunted  by  evil  spirits.  The  brow 
of  the  seducer  still  wore  in  public  its  calm,  bewitch- 
ing smile,  but  keen  observers  said  that,  if  he  ceased 
talking  for  an  instant,  the  muscles  of  his  mouth  would 
twitch  convulsively,  as  if  with  some  inward  pain. 
Perhaps  remorse  was  already  clutching  at  his  heart, 
for — God  knows! — one  so  young  could  scarcely  be 
callous  to  his  enormous  crimes.  He  had  mtrrdered 
two  aged  parents,  and  made  the  daughter  a  maniac — 
and  think  you  he  could  sleep  at  nights,  and  not  be  tor- 


mented by  phantoms?  What  else  made  his  face 
gradually  assume  that  look  ot  care  ?  Why,  except 
for  this,  did  he  plunge  into  every  species  of  excite- 
ment, becoming  always  the  first  and  remaining  the 
last  at  the  bottle  ?  Ah !  the  period  of  his  triumph  in  evil 
was  up,  and  the  buyer  of  his  soul  was  beginning  to 
wring  the  life  blood,  drop  by  drop,  from  his  heart. 

"  Did  I  tell  you  that  she  died?  It  was  on  a  cold, 
moonlight  night  in  winter,  when  she  eluded  the  watch 
of  her  keeper,  and  stealing  away  from  the  house, 
crossed  the  hills,  guided  only  by  that  instinct  which 
God  affords  to  animals  and  to  the  bewildered  in  in- 
tellect, until  she  reached  her  father's  cottage.  It  was 
deserted  and  going  to  wreck.  The  sight  must  have 
shed  glimmerings  through  her  darkened  mind,  for 
when  we  found  her  the  next  morning,  she  was 
moaning  on  the  deserted  hearth-stone,  and  came 
with  us  without  a  word.  She  spoke  coherently, 
and  asked  for  a  minister.  He  came ;  and  never,  he 
said,  had  he  seen  one  more  repentant.  Oh !  sirs,  it 
drew  tears  from  my  eyes  to  see  her  pale,  thin  face, 
so  meek  and  uncomplaining,  so  full  of  heaven,  and 
yet  so  care-worn  with  past  sorrow.  She  was  an 
angel  indeed ;  and,  though  once  she  had  grievously 
sinned,  that  was  past;  and  her  heart  now  was  in 
the  grave  with  her  parents. 

"  It  was  but  two  days  ere  she  died,  leaving  behind 
her  a  boy,  whom  her  seducer  claimed,  said  to  whose 
charge,  unwillingly,  the  babe  was  consigned.  She 
died  forgiving  her  murderer ;  and  it  was  in  obedience 
to  her  wish  that  the  infant  was  surrendered. 

"  No  one  saw  her  wronger  weep  at  her  death  ,"*  but „ 
his  conduct  became  fearfully  stern,  and  his  words 
harsh;  and  it  was  whisperqf,  even  by  his  foreign 
minions,  that  night  after  nigfrt  steps  were  heard  in  V 
his -chamber,  and  that  in  day  time  he  never  slept 
Only  to  the  child  4id*1iis^ternnes8  relax ;  but  even  on 
it  hemever  smile^pjOnejby  one  his  menials  left  him, 
for  none  coukMive  in  that  mansion,  and,  after  a  few 
months,  he  suddenly  left  the  country,  and  the  lonMy 
housetbttfrtqs^s  wen|  ■>  decay. 

^ Three  moMfr«eince  he  appeared  again  in 
the  vicinity.  It  is  said  he  has  traveled  in  every 
land,  and  returned  here  as  restless  as  he  went. 
But  he  no  longer  resides  on  his  estate,  choosing  to 
live  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  county  town.  He  has 
grown  twenty  years  older  in  his  absence;  and  things 
are  written  on  his  face  such  as  no  tongue  can  de- 
scribe. I  can  see  there  days  of  remorse,  and  nights 
of  sleepless  agony — fierce  struggles  of  the  soul,  God- 
defying  arrogance,  impiety,  impenitence,  sullen  en- 
durance.   But  the  rock  is  wearing  away. 

"  No  one  can  do  any  thing  with  him  but  his  son ; 
and  the  boy's  presence  is  his  only  solace.  They  say 
he  will  never  part,  no,  not  for  a  moment,  from  the 
child ;  but  that  he  carries  it  about  with  him  as  a  talis- 
man ;  and,  sure,  if  any  thing  can  keep  away  phantoms 
from  his  pillow,  it  is  the  smile  of  that  innocent 
boy.  I  have  told  you  how  Lucy  looked,  and  so  looks 
her  babe.  No  wonder  that  seraphic  smile  lures  the 
murderer  from  himself,  and  makes  him  cherish  the 
child  as  a  portion  of  his  life-blood;  and  yet  that 
affection  must  have  something  fierce  in  it;  and  I  can 
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imagine  him  defending  the  boy  as  a  lioness  defends 
her  young.  All,  even  those  who  once  fawned  on  him, 
shun  his  company— for  his  haggard  looks  are  not  for 
the  social  cup ;  and  thus  shut  within  himself,  with  no 
one  but  that  child  for  a  companion — for  even  his  vast 
wealth  can  only  purchase  a  few  trembling  and  fright- 
ened servants — he  lives  on,  lavishing  all  his  affection 
on  the  boy,  and  endeavoring,  it  may  be,  to  atone  in 
this  way  for  his  wrongs  to  the  mother.  Oh!  how 
fearful  were  her  wrongs,  and  those  of  her  murdered 
parents.  The  law  cannot  take  hold  of  him ;  but  I 
have  a  feeling  that  he  is  yet  destined  to  perish  by 
some  awful  death.  It  cannot  be  that  such  men  are 
permitted,  by  the  ordination  of  Heaven,  to  die  peace- 
fully in  their  beds  " 

He  ceased.    So  wholly  had  we  been  absorbed  by 
his  narration,  that  we  had  grown  insensible  to  the 
progress  of  the  storm,  which  now  shook  the  old 
building  to  its  foundation,  and  could  be  heard  roaring 
in  the  forest  like  the  voice  of  the  wintry  sea.  Awak- 
ing from  our  trance,  we  gazed  at  each  other  almost 
in  surprise  at  the  violence  of  the  tempest.    The  rain 
dashed  fiercely  against  the  roof;  the  wind  shrieked  and 
whistled  among  the  chimneys ;  and  at  short  intervals 
the  thunder  burst  on  high,  crackling  and  echoing  in 
countless  repetitions  down  the  firmament.  The  sway- 
ing of  the  huge  buttonwoods  before  the  house,  as  they 
creaked  to  and  fro  in  the  hurricane,  had  in  it  something 
awful.    A  deep  silence  of  several  minutes  ensued, 
daring  which  the  host  sat  absorbed  and  still.    Sud- 
denly he  started,  and  stopping  his  glass  half-way  to 
his  lips,  exclaimed, 
"  Hark !  what  sound  is  that?" 
I  put  my  tumbler  on  the  table,  and  listened  intently, 
an  example  in  which  I  was  followed  by  the  whole 
company.    A  low  rushing  sound,  like  the  quick  trot 
of  distant  horse,  now  heard  ty  the  lull  of  the  tempest, 
and  now  for  a  moment  overpowered,  smote  on  the 
ear ;  and  while  we  remained  gazing  in  blank  wonder 
into  each  other's  countenances,  the  noise  suddenly 
changed  into  that  of  a  whir  "zmd  howling  through  a 
forest.    We  started  as  one  man  to  our  feet.    What 
could  it  be?   My  hand  was  on  the  lock,  and  I  flung 
open  the  door.    A  gust  of  wind  whistled  in,  driving 
the  rain  across  my  face,  and  flaring  the  huge  candles. 
The  sound  now  assumed  a  more  distinct  shape ;  and 
I  kafcw  it  to  be  that  of  raging  waters,  mingled  with 
th*  grinding  and  splitting  of  timbers. 

""It  is  a  freshet!"  said  the  landlord,  who  stood 
with  me  outside;  "the  Chenang  is  in  a  flood,  and 
must  have  swept  away  the  bridges,  for  I  hear  the 
cracking  and  snapping  of  frame- work." 

"Ay,  and  what  was  that?"  I  said,  as  a  loud  cry, 
like  that  of  some  one  in  mortal  peril,  met  my  ear. 
"  Surely  no  one  can  be  in  the  stream." 

"  God  help  him  or  her — it  is  a  human  voice !"  said 
the  landlord,  with  startling  energy,  his  face  becoming 
white  as  a  shroud.  "The  mill  above  must  have 
been  carried  away,  and  with  it  the  family.  Ho! 
help  here,  one  and  all!"  and  with  the  words,  fol- 
lowed by  myself  and  the  rest  of  the  company,  he 
rushed  toward  the  brink  of  the  stream. 
The  river  was  scarcely  a  hundred  yards  from  the 


door,  and  ran  through  the  bottom  of  a  steep  ravine, 
so  that  in  ordinary  times  the  surface  of  the  water 
was  at  least  thirty  feet  below  the  levef  where  we 
stood.  Just  as  we  gained  the  edge  of  the  heights,  a 
flash  of  lightning  blazed  before  our  eyes,  and  by  its 
spectral  glare  we  saw  that  the  tide  had  risen  nearly 
ten  feet,  and  was  surging  fiercely  onward,  foaming 
and  plunging  along,  now  whirling  in  gigantic  eddies, 
and  now  boiling  up  as  if  over  a  furnace,  while  on  its 
bosom  were  borne  trunks  of  trees,  masses  of  loosened 
rock,  and  timbers,  apparently  of  bridges,  twisted  and 
splintered  as  by  the  hands  of  Titans.  During  the 
momentary  glimpse  afforded  us  of  the  current,  though 
we  beheld  all  this  ruin,  we  saw  no  human  beings. 
We  scarcely  deemed  it  possible,  indeed,  that  any 
living  thing  could  exist  a  moment  amid  the  wrecks 
grinding  together  in  that  fierce  abyss,  and  were  turn- 
ing away,  with  hearts  lightened  of  apprehension,  when 
again  that  cry  arose  on  the  ear,  sounding  this  time 
nearer  and  louder,  and  like  a  woman's  wail. 

"God  of  heaven! — see — see!"  said  the  landlord, 
pointing  downward  with  a  quivering  finger. 

"  What  ?— who  ?"  and  all  crowded  to  the  spot. 

Toaches  had  by  this  time  been  brought  to  the  brink 
of  the  ravine,  and  looking  down,  I  saw,  by  the  ruddy 
light  cast  on  the  black  gulf  below,  a  riderless  horse, 
apparently  dead,  and  close  behind  him,  surrounded  by 
encircling  timbers,  a  man  struggling.  It  was  only  for 
an  instant  that  I  beheld  his  features — for  the  torches, 
flaring  in  the  tempest,  cast  only  a  fitful  and  ghastly 
radiance  below— but  that  one  look  revealed  to  me  the 
seducer  of  Lucy;  and  just  by  him,  as  I  had  pictured 
her  from  the  host's  description,  was  the  face  of  the  vic- 
tim. I  started  back  with  a  cry  of  horror.  All  did  like- 
wise ;  and  for  a  moment,  as  if  paralyzed  by  what 
seemed  a  judgment  of  God,  no  one  made  an  effort  to 
save  the  drowning  man.  Suddenly  it  flashed  across 
me  that  the  face  I  had  taken  for  Lucy's  must  be  that 
of  the  child. 

"  A  rope— a  rope !"  I  shouted,  "  the  boy  is  drown- 
ing!" 

The  man  heard  the  words,  and  answered  with  a 
hallo,  holding  the  child,  with  a  giant's  effort,  above 
the  roaring  tide.  But  no  rope  was  at  hand ;  and  before 
one  could  be  brought  from  the  house,  our  aid  would 
be  useless.  The  father  comprehended  it,  and  a  shade 
of  utter  agony  shot  over  his  face,  while  he  looked 
upward  at  us,  as  he  was  hurried  past.  Suddenly  he 
saw  a  sap'ing,  which  grew  out  of  the  side  of  the 
ravine,  swaying  to  and  fro  in  the  current,  and  spring- 
ing up,  he  clutched  despairingly  at  the  tree ;  but  the  im- 
petus of  his  body,  combined  with  the  undermining 
force  of  the  current,  was  too  much  for  the  young  oak, 
it  gave  way  by  the  roots,  and  falling  on  him,  buried 
him  in  the  tide,  which  whirled  both  away  into  the 
centre  of  the  roaring  abyss.  His  child  was  torn  from 
him  in  the  struggle,  to  be  lodged  miraculously,  as  we 
afterwards  found,  on  a  narrow  ledge ;  and  the  look  of 
horror  and  agony  depicted  on  his  upturned  face,  as  he 
was  sucked  into  the  gurgling  gulf,  ignorant  of  the 
fate  of  his  boy,  will  never  fade  from  my  memory. 
In  that  one  look,  the  crimes  and  remorse  of  his 
whole  life  were  told. 
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Horror-struck,  we  gazed  on  his  fate,  scarcely  for  a 
minute  afterwards  drawing  a  breath.  Our  first 
thoughts  then  were  of  the  child. 

"  He  is  here,"  said  one,  "  still  unharmed ;  give  me 
a  rope,  and  let  me  descend  for  him." 

In  a  narrow  cave,  scarcely  four  feet  high,  and  not 
half  that  width,  situated  but  a  few  feet  below  where 
the  uprooted  sapling  had  grown,  the  child  had  been 
providentially  lodged.  Need  I  tell  how  quickly  aid 
was  rendered  him,  or  how  tremulous  we  were  until 
he  stood  safely  beside  us,  or  the  involuntary  awe  and 
gratitude  with  which  we  bore  him  to  the  house. 

The  next  day  the  body  of  the  seducer  was  found 
at  the  mouth  of  the  ravine,  on  the  first  bank  that  met 


the  rushing  torrent  in  the  valley.  That  bank,  as  the 
landlord  had  before  told  us,  was  the  lawn  in  front  of 
the  deserted  cottage.  Almost  at  the  dismantled  door 
they  found  the  bruised,  mangled,  and  nearly  undia- 
tinguishable  corpse.    Was  not  God's  hand  in  this  ? 

The  child  told  us  what  we  had  suspected— that  the 
horseman  had  paused  under  a  clump  of  trees  for 
shelter,  and  that  driven  at  length  from  them  by  the 
soaking  rain,  be  had  dashed  on,  and  when  recklessly 
crossing  the  bridge,  been  precipitated  with  it  into  the 
stream. 

That  child  still  lives :  let  us  hope  he  may  atone  to 
society,  by  his  life,  for  the  errors  of  one  parent,  and 
the  crimes  of  the  other. 


THE    LIGHT    OF    THE    WORLD. 
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What  harp  can  hymn  thy  love,  who  came  to  earth, 

Wrapt  thy  divinity  in  mortal  clay, 
A  meek  and  silent  sufferer  from  thy  birth, 

And  fainting  for  a  place  whereon  to  lay  • 

Thy  weary  head,  though  thon  wert  Lord  of  all, 
And  came  to  save  man  from  his  utter  fell. 

The  dead  at  thy  almighty  word  awoke, 
The  lame  man  bounded  as  a  roe  in  May, 

Pale,  speechless  lips  their  lasting  silence  broke, 
The  sightless  eye  gleamed  with  the  visual  ray, 

And  hearing  came  to  those,  who,  until  then, 

Knew  not  the  sounds  that  charmed  the  sons  of  men. 

Within  the  humble  shed,  the  lowly  cot, 
Where  care  had  cast  her  melancholy  shade, 

And  want  in  vain  had  wrestled  with  its  lot, 
There  were  thy  earliest,  fondest  visits  paid, 

And  there  thy  radiant  presence  tarried  long, 

Till  hearts  that  bled  were  kindled  into  song. 

The  partners  of  thy  holy  heart  were  those 
From  whom  the  learn'd  and  lofty  turned  away, 

And  deemed  them  'neath  the  dignity  of  foes j 
But  as  the  clouds,  which  flank  the  orb  of  day, 

Are  bathed  in  light,  so  they  around  thee  shone 

In  hallowed  lustres,  which  were  all  thine  own. 

And  thou  wert  in  the  garden  bowed  in  prayer, 
When  tears  of  blood  by  thy  deep  agonies 

Were  wrung,  as  from  an  angel  in  despair, 
But  aid  was  lent  thee  from  thy  native  skies, 

And  thou  didst  triumph  and  the  world  redeem, 

Though  Hope  had  fled  and  Mercy  quenched  her  beam. 

Thou  wert  betrayed  by  treachery's  studied  smile, 

Brought  to  a  bar  that  justice  had  forsook, 
Condemned  by  one  whose  unarming  guile 


But  mocked  the  forms  his  cold  compassion  took; 
While  they  who  loved  thee,  filled  with  sudden  dread, 
Denied  their  friendship,  or  ignobly  fled. 

And  thou  wert  led  up  Calvary's  troubled  height, 
Between  two  malefactors  doomed  to  die, 

Our  God  withdrew,  the  sun  withheld  his  light, 
The  dead  awoke,  and  Murder  mocked  the  cry 

Wherein  thy  being  rendered  up  its  breath, 

And  sought  from  agony  repose  in  death. 

And  thou  wert  to  the  marble  tomb  consigned, 
But  brief  Death's  triumph  o'er  the  captive  clay, 

Divinity  resumed  what  it  resigned, 
Rekindled  at  its  source  life's  perished  ray, 

And  quickened  into  fresh  immortal  bloom 

Those  hopes  which  else  had  perished  in  thy  tomb. 

The  heavens  received  thee  from  our  ransomed  earth, 
Thy  truth  went  forth  iff  power  through  every  land, 

All  vain  the  sneer  that  touched  thy  mortal  birth, 
And  vain  the  force  of  persecution's  brand, 

Thy  cause,  triumphant,  throned  itself  above 

A  subject  world  in  universal  love. 

And  thou  wilt  reappear— recall  from  clay 
The  dead  of  ages — thy  last  triumph  swell 

The  heaven  with  its  magnificent  array 
Of  saints  and  seraphim— the  hosts  of  hell 

Tremble  in  chains  behind  thy  flaming  car, 

A  world  unhearsed  stand  at  thy  judgment  bar ! 

Hail,  Prince  of  Peace,  Redeemer,  Judge  of  All ! 

The  Alpha  and  Omega,  First  and  Last ! 
Thou  with  thy  breath  from  utter  night  didst  call 

Suns  and  their  systems ;  nations  that  have  past, 
But  which,  at  thy  last  trump,  shall  wake  from  dust 
To  share  thy  love,  or  own  thy  judgment  just. 
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There  is  nothing  ill  can  dwell  ia  mch  a  temple.    Shaktptart. 


How  beautiful  she  looks !  So  kind, 

So  sweet,  so  full  of  grace ! 
Heaven's  purest  gifts  of  heart  and  mind 

Are  mirrored  in  that  face ; 
Like  stars,  on  night's  deep  azure  hung, 
Telling  the  Source  from  which  they  sprung. 


But  how,  unawed,  may  one  of  earth 

To  angel-heights  aspire  ? 
And  thus,  alas  !  thy  very  worth 

Half  damps  my  hope's  fond  fire, 
Leads  me  to  feel  and  to  deplore 
Mine  own  deficiencies  the  more. 
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The  reader  is  not  to  infer  that  Desiree  was  unusu- 
ally mercenary.  That  she  was  a  little  addicted  to  this 
weakness,  is  true— who  ever  knew  a  commissionaire 
that  was  not?  but  she  had  her  moments  of  benevo- 
lence, as  well  as  others,  and  had  really  made  some 
sacrifice  of  her  time,  and  consequently  of  her  inter- 
ests, in  order  to  serve  Adrienne  in  her  distress.  As 
for  the  purchase  of  myself,  that  was  in  the  way  of  her 
commerce  ;  audit  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  philanthropy 
can  overcome  the  habits  of  trade. 

Desiree  was  not  wholly  without  means,  and  she 
was  in  no  hurry  to  reap  the  benefit  of  her  purchase. 
I  remained  in  her  possession,  according  to  my  calcu- 
lation, some  two  or  three  years  before  she  ever  took 
me  out  of  the  drawer  in  which  I  had  been  deposited 
for  safe  keeping.  I  was  considered  a  species  o(  corps 
de  reserve.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  however,  her 
thoughts  recurred  to  her  treasure,  and  an  occasion 
soon  offered  for  turning  me  to  account.  I  was  put 
into  the  reticule,  and  carried  about,  in  readiness  for 
any  suitable  bargain  that  might  turn  up. 

One  day  Desiree  and  I  were  on  the  Boulevards 
Italiens  together,  when  a  figure  caught  the  commis- 
sionaire's eye  that  sent  her  across  the  street  in  a 
great  hurry.  I  scarcely  know  how  to  describe  this 
person,  who,  to  my  simple  eyes,  had  the  appearance 
of  a  colonel  of  the  late  Royal  Guards,  or,  at  least,  of 
an  attache  of  one  of  the  northern  legations.  He  was 
dressed  in  the  height  of  the  latest  fashion,  as  well  as 
he  knew  how  to  be ;  wore  terrible  moustaches,  and 
had  a  rare  provision  of  rings,  eye-glasses,  watch- 
guards,  chains,  &c. 

"  Bon  jour,  monsieur,"  exclaimed  Desiree,  in 
haste,  "  parole  eV  honneur,  I  scarcely  knew  you !  I 
have  been  waiting  for  your  return  from  Lyons  with 
the  most  lively  impatience,  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  have  the  greatest  bijou  for  your  American  ladies 
that  ever  came  out  of  a  bleaching  ground — un  mou- 
choir  de  pocks" 

"Doncement — doucement,  ma  bonne"  interrupted 
the  other,  observing  that  the  woman  was  about  to  ex- 
hibit me  on  the  open  Boulevards,  an  expose  for  which 
he  had  no  longings,  "  you  can  bring  it  to  my  lodg- 
ings—" 
"  Rue  de  CI  try,  tmmero  cent  vingt — " 
"  Not  at  all,  my  good  Desiree.  You  must  know  I 
have  transacted  all  my  ordinary  business — made  my 
purchases,  and  am  off  for  New  York  in  the  next 
packet — " 

Mais,  le  mails,  monsieur  ?" 
8* 
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"  Yes,  the  trunk  will  have  a  corner  in  it  for  any 
thing  particular,  as  you  say.  I  shall  go  to  court  this 
evening,  to  a  great  ball,  Madame  le  Marquis  de  Do- 
lomien  and  the  Aide  de  Camp  de  Service  having 
just  notified  me  that  I  am  invited.  To  be  frank  with 
you,  Desiree,  I  am  lodging  in  la  Rue  de  la  Faix,  and 
appear,  just  now,  as  a  mere  traveler.  You  wilt  in- 
quire for  le  Colonel  Silky,  when  you  call." 

"Le  Colonel  Silly!"  repeated  Desiree,  with  a 
look  of  admiration,  a  little  mingled  with  contempt. 

"  De  la  garde  nationale  Americaine,"  answered 
Mr.  Silky,  smiling.  He  then  gave  the  woman  his 
new  address,  and  appointed  an  hour  to  see  her. 

Desiree  was  punctual  to  a  minute.  The  porter,  the 
garcons,  the  bourgeois,  all  knew  le  Colonel  SilJty, 
who  was  now  a  great  man,  wore  moustaches,  and 
went  to  court — as  the  court  was.  In  a  minute  the 
commissionarie  was  in  the  colonel's  ante-chamber. 
This  distinguished  officer  had  a  method  in  his  mad- 
ness. He  was  not  accustomed  to  keeping  a  body 
servant,  and,  as  his  aim  was  to  make  a  fortune,  will 
ye  nill  ye,  he  managed,  even  now,  in  his  hours  of 
pride  and  self-indulgence,  to  get  along  without  one. 
It  was  not  many  moments,  therefore,  before  he  came 
out  and  ushered  Desiree  himself  into  his  salon ;  a 
room  of  ten  feet  by  fourteen,  with  a  carpet  that  co- 
vered just  eight  feet  by  six,  in  its  centre.  Now  that 
they  were  alone,  in  this  snuggery,  which  seemed 
barely  large  enough  to  contain  so  great  a  man's 
moustaches,  the  parties  understood  each  other  with- 
out unnecessary  phrases,  and  I  was,  at  once,  pro- 
duced. 

Colonel  Silky  was  evidently  struck  with  my  ap- 
pearance.   An  officer  of  his  readiness  and  practice 
saw  at  once  that  I  migfct  be  made  to  diminish  no 
small  part  of  the  ways  and  means  of  his  present  cam- 
paign, and  precisely  in  proportion  as  he  admired  me, 
he  began  to  look  cold  and  indifferent.    This  manage- 
ment could  not  deceive  me,  my  clairvoyance  defying 
any  such  artifices ;  but  it  had  a  sensible  effect  on  De- 
siree, who,  happening  very  much  to  want  money  for 
a  particular  object  just  at  that  moment,  determined, 
on  the  spot,  to  abate  no  less  than  fifty  francs  from  the 
price  she  had  intended  to  ask.    This  was  deducting 
five  francs  more  than  poor  Adrienne  got  for  the  mo- 
ney she  had  expended  for  her  beautiful  lace,  and  for 
all  her  toil,  sleepless  nights,  and  tears;  a  proof  of 
the  commissionaire's  scale  of  doing  business.    The 
bargain  was  now  commenced  in  earnest,  offering  an 
instructive  scene  of  French  protestations,  assertions, 
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contradictions  and  volubility  on  one  side,  and  of  cold, 
seemingly  phlegmatic,  but  wily  Yankee  calculation,  on 
the  other.  Desiree  had  set  her  price  at  one  hundred 
and  fifty  francs,  after  abating  the  fifty  mentioned,  and 
Colonel  Silky  had  early  made  up  his  mind  to  give 
only  one  hundred.  After  making  suitable  allowances 
for  my  true  value  before  I  was  embellished,  the  cost 
of  the  lace  and  of  the  work,  Desiree  was  not  far  from 
the  mark ;  but  the  Colonel  saw  that  she  wanted  mo- 
ney, and  he  knew  that  two  napoleons  and  a  half, 
with  his  management,  would  carry  him  from  Paris  to 
Havre.  It  is  true  he  had  spent  the  difference  that 
morning  on  an  eye-glass  that  he  never  used,  or  when 
he  did  it  was  only  to  obscure  his  vision ;  but  the  mo- 
ney was  not  lost,  as  it  aided  in  persuading  the  world 
he  was  a  colonel  and  was  afflicted  with  that  genteel 
defect,  an  imperfect  vision.  These  extremes  of  ex- 
travagance and  meanness  were  not  unusual  in  his 
practice.  The  one,  in  truth,  being  a  consequence  of 
the  other. 

"  You  forget  the  duty,  Desiree,"  observed  the  mili- 
tary trader;  "this  compromise  law  is  a  thousand 
times  worse  than  any  law  we  have  ever  had  in 
America." 

"  The  duty !"  repeated  the  woman,  with  an  in- 
credulous smile;  "  monsieur,  you  are  not  so  young 
as  to  pay  any  duty  on  a  pocket-handkerchief!  Ma 
foi,  I  will  bring  twenty— out,  a  thousand  from  Eng- 
land itself,  and  the  donanicrs  shall  not  stop  one." 

"  Ay,  but  we  do  n't  smuggle  in  America,"  returned 
the  colonel,  with  an  aplomb  that  might  have  done 
credit  to  Yidocq  himself;  "  in  our  republican  country 
the  laws  are  all  in  all." 

"  Why  do  so  many  of  your  good  republicans  dress 
so  that  the  rue  de  Clery  don't  know  them,  and  then 
goto  the  chateau?"  demanded  the  commissionaire, 
very  innocently,  as  to  appearance  at  least. 

"Bah!  there  are  the  five  napoleons — if  you  want 
them,  take  them— if  not,  I  care  little  about  it,  my  in- 
voice being  all  closed." 

Desiree  never  accepted  money  more  reluctantly. 
Instead  of  making  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  francs 
out  of  the  toil  and  privations,  and  self-denial  of  poor 
Adrienne,  she  found  her  own  advantages  unexpect- 
edly lessened  to  fifty-five ;  or,  only  a  trifle  more  than 
one  hundred  per  cent.  But  the  colonel  was  firm, 
and,  for  once,  her  cupidity  was  compelled  to  suc- 
cumb. The  money  was  paid,  and  I  became  the 
vassal  of  Colonel  Silky;  a  titular  soldier,  but  a  tra- 
veling trader,  who  never  lost  sight  of  the  main 
chance  either  in  his  campaigns,  his  journeys,  or  his 
pleasures. 

To  own  the  truth,  Colonel  Silky  was  delighted  with 
me.  No  girl  could  be  a  better  judge  of  the  article, 
and  all  his  cultivated  taste  ran  into  the  admiration  of 
goods.  I  was  examined  with  the  closest  scrutiny; 
my  merits  were  inwardly  applauded,  and  my  demer- 
its pronounced  to  be  absolutely  none.  In  short,  I 
was  flattered ;  for,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  com- 
mendation of  even  a  fool  is  grateful.  So  far  from 
placing  me  in  a  trunk,  or  a  drawer,  the  colonel  actu- 
ally put  me  in  his  pocket,  though  duly  enveloped  and 
with  great  care,  and  for  some  time  I  trembled  in 


every  delicate  fibre,  lest,  in  a  moment  of  forgetful- 
ness,  he  might  use  me.  But  my  new  master  had  no 
such  intention.  His  object  in  taking  me  out  was  to 
consult  a  sort  of  court  commissionaire,  with  whom 
he  had  established  certain  relations,  and  that,  too,  at 
some  little  cost,  on  the  propriety  of  using  me  him- 
self that  evening  at  the  chateau  of  the  King  of  the 
French.  Fortunately,  his  monitress,  though  by  no 
means  of  the  purest  water,  knew  better  than  to  suffer 
her  elivs  to  commit  so  gross  a  blunder,  and  I  escaped 
the  calamity  of  making  my  first  appearance  at  court 
under  the  auspices  of  such  a  patron. 

There  was  a  moment,  too,  when  the  colonel  thought 
of  presenting  me  to  Madame  de  Dolomien,  by  the  way 
of  assuring  his  favor  in  the  royal  circle,  but  when  he 
came  to  count  up  the  money  be  should  lose  in  the 
way  of  profits,  this  idea  became  painful,  and  it  was 
abandoned.  As  often  happened  with  this  gentleman, 
he  reasoned  so  long  in  all  his  acts  of  liberality,  that 
he  supposed  a  sufficient  sacrifice  had  been  made  in 
the  mental  discussions,  and  he  never  got  beyond  what 
surgeons  call  the  "  first  intention"  of  his  moral  cures. 
The  evening  he  went  to  court,  therefore,  I  was  care- 
fully consigned  to  a  carton  in  the  colonel's  trunk, 
whence  I  did  not  again  issue  until  my  arrival  in 
America.  Of  the  voyage,  therefore,  I  have  little  to 
say,  not  having  had  a  sight  of  the  ocean  at  all.  I  can- 
not affirm  that  I  was  absolutely  sea-sick,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  cannot  add  that  I  was  perfectly  well 
during  any  part  of  the  passage.  The  pent  air  of  the 
state-room,  and  a  certain  heaviness  about  the  brain, 
quite  incapacitated  me  from  enjoying  any  thing  that 
passed,  and  that  was  a  happy  moment  when  our 
trunk  was  taken  on  deck  to  be  examined.  The  cus- 
tom-house officers  at  New  York  were  not  men  likely 
to  pick  out  a  pocket-handkerchief  from  a  gentle- 
man's—I beg  pardon,  from  a  colonel's— wardrobe, 
and  I  passed  unnoticed  among  sundry  other  of  my 
employer's  speculations.  I  call  the  colonel  my  em- 
ployer, though  this  was  not  strictly  true;  for,  Heaven 
be  praised !  he  never  did  employ  me ;  but  ever  since 
my  arrival  in  America,  my  gorge  has  so  risen  against 
the  word  "  master,"  that  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind 
to  write  it.  I  know  there  is  an  ingenious  substitute, 
as  the  following  little  dialogue  will  show,  but  my 
early  education  under  the  astronomer  and  the  deli- 
cate minded  Adrienne,  has  rendered  me  averse  to 
false  taste,  and  I  find  the  substitute  as  disagreeable 
as  the  original.  The  conversation  to  which  I  allude, 
occurred  between  me  and  a  very  respectable  looking 
shirt,  that  I  happened  to  be  hanging  next  to  on  a  line, 
a  few  days  after  my  arrival;  the  colonel  having 
judged  it  prudent  to  get  me  washed  and  properly 
ironed,  before  he  carried  me  into  the  "market." 

"Who  is  jour  boss,  pocket-handkerchief*"  de- 
manded the  shirt,  a  perfect  stranger  to  me,  by  the 
way,  for  I  had  never  seen  him  before  the  accidents 
of  the  wash-tub  brought  us  in  collision ;  "  who  is 
your  boss,  pocket-handkerchief,  I  say? — you  are  so 
very  fine,  I  should  like  to  know  something  of  yous 
history." 

From  all  I  had  heard  and  read,  I  was  satisfied  my 
neighbor  was  a  Yankee  shirt,  both  from  his  curiosity 
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and  from  his  abrupt  manner  of  asking  questions;  still 
I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  bos*t 
my  clairvoyance  being  totally  at  fault.  It  belongs  to 
no  language  known  to  the  savans  or  academicians. 

"  I  am  not  certain,  sir,"  I  answered,  "  that  I  under- 
stand your  meaning.    What  is  a  boss  ?" 

"  Oh !  that  's  only  a  republican  word  for  '  master.' 
Now,  Judge  Latitat  is  my  boss,  and  a  very  good  one 
he  is,  with  the  exception  of  his  sitting  so  late  at  night 
at  his  infernal  circuits,  by  the  light  of  miserable  tal- 
low candles.  But  all  the  judges  are  alike  for  that, 
keeping  a  poor  shirt  up  sometimes  until  midnight, 
listening  to  cursed  dull  lawyers,  and  prosy,  caviling 
witnesses." 

"  I  beg  you  to  recollect,  sir,  that  I  am  a  female 
pocket-handkerchief,  and  persons  of  your  sex  are 
bound  to  use  temperate  and  proper  language  in  the 
presence  of  ladies." 

"  Yes,  I  see  you  are  feminine,  by  your  ornaments — 
still,  you  might  tell  a  fellow  who  is  your  boss  ?" 

"  I  belong,  at  present,  to  Colonel  Silky,  if  that  is 
what  you  mean ;  but  I  presume  some  fair  lady  will 
soon  do  me  the  honor  of  transferring  me  to  her  own 
wardrobe.  No  doubt  my  future  employer — is  not 
that  the  word? — will  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  distinguished  ladies  of  New  York." 

u  No  question  of  that,  as  money  makes  both  beauty 
and  distinction  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  it  *s  not 
a  dollar  that  will  buy  you.  Colonel  Silky?  I  do'nt 
remember  the  name — which  of  our  editors  is  he  ?" 

"  I  do  'nt  think  he  is  an  editor  at  all.  At  least,  I 
never  heard  he  was  employed  about  any  publication, 
and,  to  own  the  truth,  he  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
particularly  qualified  for  such  a  duty,  either  by  native 
capacity,  or,  its  substitute,  education." 

11  Oh!  that  makes  no  great  difference— half  the 
corps  is  exactly  in  the  same  predicament.  I'  fegs ! 
if  we  waited  for  colonels,  or  editors  either,  in  this 
country,  until  we  got  such  as  were  qualified,  we 
should  get  no  news,  and  be  altogether  without  poli- 
tics, and  the  militia  would  soon  be  in  an  awful  state." 

"  This  is  very  extraordinary !  So  you  do  not  wait, 
but  take  them  as  they  come.  And  what  state  is  your 
militia  actually  in  ?" 

"Awful !  It  is  what  my  boss,  the  judge,  sometimes 
calls  a  4  statu  quo.' " 

"And  the  newspapers-- and  the  news— and  the 
politics?" 

"  Why,  they  are  not  in  '  statu  quo* — but  in  a  'sem- 
per  eadem1 — I  beg  pardon,  do  you  understand  Latin  ?" 

"  No,  sir— ladies  do  not  often  study  the  dead  lan- 
guages." 

"  If  they  did  tbey^trould  soon  bring  'em  to  life ! 
'fern  per  eadem'  is  Latin  for  '  worse  and  worse.'  The 
miluHs  drilling  into  a  l  statu  quo,'  yid  the  press  is 
enligntening  mankind  with  a  '  semper  eadem.1 " 

After  properly  thanking  my  neighbor  for  these  use- 
ful explanations,  we  naturally  fell  into  discourse  about 
matters  and  things  in  general,  the  weather  in  America 
being  uniformly  too  fine  to  admit  of  discussion. 

"Pray,  sir,"  said  I,  trembling  lest  my  boss  might 
be  a  colonel  of  the  editorial  corps,  after  all— "  pray, 
sir,"  said  I,  "  »  it  expected  in  this  country  that  the 


wardrobe  should  entertain  the  political  sentiments  of 
its  boss?" 

"  I  rather  think  not,  unless  it  might  be  in  high  party 
times ;  or,  in  the  case  of  editors,  and  such  extreme 
patriots.  I  have  several  relatives  that  belong  to  the 
corps,  and  they  all  tell  me  that  while  their  bosses 
very  frequently  change  their  coats,  they  are  by  no 
means  so  particular  about  changing  their  shirts.  Bui 
you  are  of  foreign  birth,  ma'am,  I  should  think  by 
your  dress  and  appearance  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,  I  came  quite  recently  from  France; 
though,  my  employer  being  American,  I  suppose  I 
am  entitled  to  the  rights  of  citizenship.  Axe  you 
European,  also?" 

"No,  ma'am;  I  am  native  and  to  the  'manor 
born,'  as  the  modern  Shakspeare  has  it  Is  Louis 
Philippe  likely  to  maintain  the  throne,  in  France  ?" 

"  That  is  not  so  certain,  sir,  by  what  I  learn,  as 
that  the  throne  is  likely  to  maintain  Louis  Philippe. 
To  own  the  truth  to  you,  I  am  a  Carlist,  as  all  gen- 
teel articles  are,  and  I  enter  but  little  into  the  subject 
of  Louis  Philippe's  reign." 

This  remark  made  me  melancholy,  by  reviving 
the  recollection  of  Adrienne,  and  the  conversation 
ceased.  An  hour  or  two  later,  I  was  removed  from 
the  line,  properly  ironed,  and  returned  to  my  boss. 
The  same  day  I  was  placed  in  a  shop  in  Broadway, 
belonging  to  a  firm  of  which  I  now  understood  the 
colonel  was  a  sleeping  partner.  A  suitable  entry  was 
made  against  me,  in  a  private  memorandum  book, 
which,  as  I  once  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it,  I 
will  give  here. 

Super-tztraordinary  Poeket-HandktrtMef,  French  cambric } 
trimmed  and  vrorktd,  in  account  vrith  Bebbinet  $  Chdl. 

DR. 

To  money  paid  first  cost — francs  100,  at  5.25,  -    $19  01 

To  interest  on  tame  for  00 

To  portion  of  passage  money,  01 

To  porterage,          -  £ 

To  washing  and  making  up,  35 

(Mem.— See  if  a  deduction  cannot  be  made  from  this 
charge.) 

CR. 

By  cash,  for  allowing  Miss  Thimble  to  copy  pat- 
tern—not to  be  worked  until  our  article  is  sold, 
By  cash  for  sale,  Ac.  .... 


$100 


Thus  the  account  stood  the  day  I  was  first  offered 
to  the  admiration  of  the  fair  of  New  York.  Mr.  Bob- 
binet, however,  was  in  no  hurry  to  exhibit  me,  hav- 
ing several  articles  of  less  beauty,  that  he  was  anxious 
to  get  off  first.  For  my  part,  I  was  as  desirous  of 
being  produced,  as  ever  a  young  lady  was  to  come 
out ;  and  then  my  companions  in  the  drawer  were  not 
of  the  most  agreeable  character.  We  were  all  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  together,  and  all  of  French  birth.  Of 
the  whole  party,  I  was  the  only  one  that  had  been 
worked  by  a  real  lady,  and  consequently  my  educa- 
tion was  manifestly  superior  to  those  of  my  com- 
panions. They  could  scarcely  be  called  eomme  il 
/out,  at  all;  though,  to  own  the  truth,  I  am  afraid 
there  is  taut  soil  peu  de  vulgarity  about  all  worked 
pocket-handkerehiefs.  I  remember  that,  one  day, 
when  Madame  de  la  Rocheaimard  and  Adrienne 
were  discussing  the  expediency  of  buying  our  whole 
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piece,  with  the  view  of  offering  us  to  their  benefac- 
tress, the  former,  who  had  a  fine  tact  in  matters  of 
this  sort,  expressed  a  doubt  whether  the  dauphine 
.  would  be  pleased  with  such  an  offering. 

"  Her  Royal  Highness,  like  all  cultivated  minds, 
looks  for  fitness  in  her  ornaments  and  tastes.  What 
fitness  is  there,  ma  chert,  in  converting  an  article  of 
real  use,  and  which  should  not  be  paraded  to  one's 
associates,  into  an  article  of  senseless  luxury.  I 
know  there  are  two  doctrines  on  this  important 
point — " 

But,  as  I  shall  have  occasion,  soon,  to  go  into  the 
whole  philosophy  of  this  matter,  when  I  come  to  re- 
late the  manner  of  my  next  purchase,  I  will  not  stop 
here  to  relate  all  that  Madame  de  la  Rocheaimard 
said.  It  is  sufficient  that  she,  a  woman  of  tact  in 
such  matters  at  least,  had  strong  doubts  concerning 
the  taste  and  propriety  of  using  worked  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, at  all. 

My  principal  objection  to  my  companions  in  the 
drawer  was  their  incessant  and  senseless  repinings 
about  France,  and  their  abuse  of  the  country  in 
which  they  were  to  pass  their  lives.  I  could  see 
enough  in  America  to  find  fault  with,  through  the 
creaks  of  the  drawer,  and  if  an  American,  I  might 
have  indulged  a  little  in  the  same  way  myself,  for  I 
am  not  one  of  those  who  think  fault-finding  belongs 
properly  to  the  stranger,  and  not  to  the  native.  It  is 
the  proper  office  of  the  latter,  as  it  is  his  duty  to 
amend  these  faults ;  the  traveler  being  bound  in  jus- 
tice to  look  at  the  good  as  well  as  the  evil.  But,  ac- 
cording to  my  companions,  there  was  nothing  good 
in  America — the  climate,  the  people,  the  food,  the 
morals,  the  laws,  the  dress,  the  manners,  and  the 
tastes,  were  all  infinitely  worse  than  those  they  had 
been  accustomed  to.  Even  the  physical  proportions 
of  the  population  were  condemned,  without  mercy. 
I  confess  I  was  surprised  at  hearing  the  size  of  the 
Americans  sneered  at  by  pocket-handket chief  *,  as  I 
remember  to  have  read  that  the  noses  of  the  New 
Yorkers,  in  particular,  were  materially  larger  than 
common.  When  the  supercilious  and  vapid  point 
out  faults,  they  ever  run  into  contradictions  and  folly; 
it  is  only  under  the  lash  of  the  discerning  and  the  ex- 
perienced, that  we  betray  by  our  writhings  the  power 
of  the  blow  we  receive. 

I  might  have  been  a  fortnight  in  the  shop,  when  I 
heard  a  voice  as  gentle  and  lady-like  as  that  of  Adri- 
enne,  inquiring  for  pocket-handkerchiefs.  My  heart 
fairly  beat  for  joy;  for,  to  own  the  truth,  I  was  get- 
ting to  be  wearied  to  death  with  the  garrulous  folly 
of  my  companions.  They  had  so  much  of  the  cou- 
turier** about  them!  not  one  of  the  whole  party  ever 
having  been  a  regular  employee  in  genteel  life. 
Their  niaisiries  were  endless,  and  there  was  just  as 
much  of  the  low  bred  anticipation  as  to  their  future 
purchases,  as  one  sees  at  the  balls  of  the  Champs 
Elysie  on  the  subject  of  partners.  The  word  "  pocket- 
handkerchief,"  and  that  so  sweetly  pronounced,  drew 
open  our  drawer,  as  it  might  be,  instinctively.  Two  or 
three  dozen  of  us,  all  of  exquisite  fineness,  were  laid 
upon  the  counter,  myself  and  two  or  three  more  of 
the  better  class   being  kept  a  little   in  the  back 


ground,  as  a  skillful  general  holds  his  best  troops  in 
reserve. 

The  customers  were  sisters ;  that  was  visible  at  a 
glance.  Both  were  pretty,  almost  beautiful — and 
there  was  an  air  of  simplicity  about  their  dress,  a 
quiet  and  unobtrusive  dignity  in  their  manners,  which 
at  once  announced  them  to  be  real  ladies.  Even  the 
tones  of  their  voices  were  polished,  a  circumstance 
that  I  think  one  is  a  little  apt  to  notice  in  New  York. 
I  discovered,  in  the  course  of  the  conversation,  that 
they  were  the  daughters  of  a  gentleman  of  very  large 
estate,  and  belonged  to  the  true  elite  of  the  country. 
The  manner  in  which  the  clerks  received  them,  in- 
deed, proclaimed  this ;  for,  though  their  other  claims 
might  not  have  so  promptly  extracted  this  homage, 
their  known  wealth  would. 

Mr.  Bobbinet  attended  these  customers  in  person. 
Practiced  in  all  that  portion  of  human  knowledge 
which  appertains  to  a  salesman,  he  let  the  sweet 
girls  select  two  or  three  dozen  handkerchiefs  of  great 
beauty,  but  totally  without  ornament,  and  even  pay 
for  them,  before  he  said  a  word  on  the  subject  of  the 
claims  of  his  reserved  corps.  When  he  thought  the 
proper  moment  had  arrived,  however,  one  of  the 
least  decorated  of  our  party  was  offered  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  young  ladies.  The  sisters  were 
named  Anne  and  Maria,  and  I  could  see  by  the  plea- 
sure that  beamed  in  the  soft  blue  eyes  of  the  former, 
that  she  was  quite  enchanted  with  the  beauty  of  the 
article  laid  before  her  so  unexpectedly.  I  believe  it 
is  in  female  "human  nature"  to  admire  every  thing 
that  is  graceful  and  handsome,  and  especially  when 
it  takes  the  form  of  needle-work.  The  sweet  girls 
praised  handkerchief  after  handkerchief,  until  I  was 
laid  before  them,  when  their  pleasure  extracted  ex- 
clamations of  delight  All  was  done  so  quietly,  how- 
ever, and  in  so  lady-like  a  manner,  that  the  attention 
of  no  person  in  the  shop  was  drawn  to  them  by  this 
natural  indulgence  of  surprise.  Still  I  observed  that 
neither  of  the  young  ladies  inquired  the  prices ,  these 
being  considerations  that  had  no  influence  on  the  in- 
trinsic value,  in  their  eyes;  while  the  circumstance 
caused  my  heart  to  sink  within  me,  as  it  clearly 
proved  they  did  not  intend  to  purchase,  and  I  longed 
to  become  the  property  of  the  gentle,  serene-eyed 
Anne.  After  thanking  Mr.  Bobbinet  for  the  trouble 
he  had  taken,  they  ordered  their  purchases  sent  home, 
and  were  about  to  quit  the  shop. 

"  Can't  I  persuade  you  to  take  this  ?"  demanded 
Bobbinet,  as  they  were  turning  away.  "  There  is  not 
its  equal  in  America.  Indeed,  one  of  the  house,  our 
Colonel  Silky,  who  has  just  returned  from  Paris,  says 
it  was  worked  expressly  for  thUlauphine,  who  was 
prevented  from  getting  it  by  the  late  revolution^*  ■ 

"It  is  a  pity*  so  much  lace  and  such  exjMte 
work  should  be  put  on  a  pocket-handkerchief,"  said 
Anne,  almost  involuntarily.  "  I  fear  if  they  were  on 
something  more  suitable,  I  might  buy  them." 

A  smile,  a  slight  blush,  and  curtsy,  concluded  the 
interview ;  and  the  young  ladies  hastily  left  the  shop. 
Mr.  Bobbinet  was  disappointed,  as,  indeed,  was  Col. 
Silky,  who  was  present,  en  amateur  ;  but  the  matter 
could  not  be  helped,  as  these  were  customers  who 
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acted  and  thought  for  themselves,  and  all  the  oily  per- 
suasion of  shop-eloquence  could  not  influence  them. 

"It  is  quite  surprising,  colonel,"  observed  Mr. 
Bobbinet,  when  his  customers  were  properly  out  of 
hearing,  "  that  these  young  ladies  should  let  such  an 
article  slip  through  their  fingers.  Their  father  is  one 
of  the  richest  men  we  have ;  and  yet  they  never  even 
asked  the  price." 

"  I  fancy  it  was  not  so  much  the  price  that  held  'em 
back,"  observed  the  colonel,  in  his  elegant  way,  "  as 
something  else.  There  are  a  sort  of  customers  that 
don't  buy  promiscuously;  they  do  every  thing  by 
rule.  They  don 't  believe  that  a  nightcap  is  intended 
for  a  bed-quilt." 

Bobbinet  &  Co.  did  not  exactly  understand  his  more 
sophisticated  partner;  but  before  he  had  time  to  ask 
an  explanation,  the  appearance  of  another  customer 
caused  his  face  to  brighten,  and  changed  the  current 
of  his  thoughts.  The  person  who  now  entered  was 
an  exceedingly  brilliant-looking  girl  of  twenty ,  dressed 
in  the  Height  of  fashion,  and  extremely  well,  though 
a  severe  critic  might  have  thought  she  was  over 
dressed  for  the  streets,  still  she  had  alighted  from  a 
carriage.  Her  nice  was  decidedly  handsome,  and 
her  person  exquisitely  proportioned.  As  a  whole,  I 
had  scarcely  ever  seen  a  young  creature  that  could 
lay  claim  to  more  of  the  loveliness  of  her  sex.  Both 
the  young  ladies  who  had  just  left  us  were  pleasing 
and  pretty ;  and  to  own  the  truth,  there  was  an  air  of 
modest  refinement  about  them,  that  was  not  so  ap- 
parent in  this  new  visiter ;  but  the  dazzling  appear- 
ance of  the  latter,  at  first,  blinded  me  to  her  faults, 
and  I  saw  nothing  but  her  perfection.  The  interest 
manifested  by  the  master — I  beg  his  pardon,  the  boss 
of  the  store— and  the  agitation  among  the  clerks, 
very  plainly  proved  that  much  was  expected  from 
the  visit  of  this  young  lady,  who  was  addressed,  with 
a  certain  air  of  shop-familiarity,  as  Miss  Halfacre — 
a  familiarity  that  showed  she  was  an  habitue*  of  the 
place,  and  considered  a  good  customer. 

Luckily  for  the  views  of  Bobbinet  &  Co.,  we  were 
all  still  lying  on  the  counter.  This  is  deemed  a  for- 
tunate circumstance  in  the  contingencies  of  this 
species  of  trade,  since  it  enables  the  dealer  to  offer  his 
uncalled-for  wares  in  the  least  suspicious  and  most 
natural  manner.  It  was  fortunate,  also,  that  I  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  the  little  pile — a  climax  being  quite  as 
essential  in  sustaining  an  extortionate  price,  as  in 
terminating  with  due  effect,  a  poem,  a  tragedy,  or  a 
romance. 

"Good  morning,  Miss  Halfacre,"  said  Mr.  Bob- 
binet, bowing  and  smiling ;  if  his  face  had  been  half 
as  honest  as  it  professed  to  be,  it  would  have  grinned. 
"  I  am  glad  you  have  come  in  at  this  moment,  as  we 
are  about  to  put  on  sale  some  of  the  rarest  articles,  in 
the  way  of  pocket-handkerchiefs,  that  have  ever  come 
to  this  market.  The  Misses  Burton  have  just  seen 
them,  and  they  pronounce  them  the  most  beautiful 
articles  of  the  sort  they  have  ever  seen ;  and  I  be- 
lieve they  have  been  over  half  the  world." 

"  And  did  they  take  any,  Mr.  Bobbinet  ?  The  Miss 
Burtons  are  thought  to  have  taste." 
"  They  have  not  exactly  purchased,  but  I  believe 


each  of  them  has  a  particular  article  in  her  eye. 
Here  is  one,  ma'am,  that  is  rather  prettier  than  any 
you  have  yet  seen  in  New  York.  The  price  is  sixty 
dollars." 

The  word  sixty  was  emphasized  in  a  way  to  show 
the  importance  that  was  attached  to  price—  that 
being  a  test  of  more  than  common  importance  with 
the  present  customer.  I  sighed  when  I  remembered 
that  poor  Adrienne  had  received  but  about  ten  dollars 
for  me — an  article  worth  so  much  more  than  that 
there  exhibited. 

"  It  is  really  very  pretty,  Mr.  Bobbinet,  very  pretty ; 
but  Miss  Monson  bought  one  not  quite  as  pretty,  at 
Lace's ;  and  she  payed  sixty-Jive,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken." 

"  I  dare  say ;  we  have  them  at  much  higher  prices. 
I  showed  you  this  only  that  you  might  see  that  our 
sixties  are  as  handsome  as  Mr.  Lace's  saXy-fives. 
What  do  you  think  of  this  ?" 

" That wa jewel!  What  is  the  price,  Mr.  Bob- 
binet?" 

"  Why,  we  will  let  you  have  it  for  seventy,  though 
I  do  think  it  ought  to  bring  five  more." 

"  Surely  you  do  not  abate  on  pocket-handkerchiefs ! 
One  does  n't  like  to  have  such  a  thing  too  low." 

"  Ah,  I  may  as  well  come  to  the  point  at  once  with 
such  a  customer  as  yourself,  Miss  Halfacre ;  here  is 
the  article  on  which  I  pride  myself.  That  article 
never  was  equalled  in  this  market,  and  never  will  be." 

I  cannot  repeat  half  the  exclamations  of  delight 
which  escaped  the  fair  Eudoaia,  when  I  first  burst  on 
her  entranced  eye.  She  turned  me  over  and  over, 
examined  me  with  palpitating  bosom,  and  once  I 
thought  she  was  about  to  kiss  me ;  then,  in  a  trem- 
bling voice,  she  demanded  the  price. 

"  One  hundred  dollars,  ma'am ;"  answered  Bob- 
sinet,  solemnly.    "Not  a  cent  more,  on  my  honor." 

"No,  sorely!"  exclaimed  Eudosia,  with  delight 
instead  of  alarm.    "  Not  a  hundred .'" 

"  One  hundred,  Miss  Eudosia,  to  the  last  cent ; 
then  we  scarcely  make  a  living  profit." 

"  Why,  Mr.  Bobbinet,  this  is  the  highest  priced 
handkerchief  that  was  ever  sold  in  New  York." 
This  was  said  with  a  sort  of  rapture,  the  fair  creature 
feeling  all  the  advantage  of  having  so  good  an  op- 
portunity of  purchasing  so  dear  an  article. 

"In  America,  ma'am.  It  is  the  highest  priced 
handkerchief,  by  twenty  dollars,  that  ever  crossed 
the  Atlantic.  The  celebrated  Miss  Jewel's,  of  Bos- 
ton, only  cost  seventy-nine." 

"  Only!  Oh,  Mr.  Bobbinet,  I  must  have  it.  It  is  a 
perfect  treasure !" 

" Shall  I  send  it,  Miss  Eudosia;  or  don't  you  like 
to  trust  it  out  of  your  sight  ?" 

"  Not  yet,  sir.  To  own  the  truth,  I  have  not  so 
much  money.  I  only  came  out  to  buy  a  few  trifles, 
and  brought  but  fifty  dollars  with  me ;  and  Fa  insists 
Ott  having  no  bills.  I  never  knew  any  body  as  par- 
ticular as  Pa;  but  I  will  go  instantly  home  and  show 
him  the  importance  of  the  purchase.  You  will  not  let 
the  handkerchief  be  seen  for  one  hour— only  one 
hour — and  then  you  shall  hear  from  me." 

To  this  Bobbinet  assented.   The  young  lady  tripped 
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into  her  carriage,  and  was  instantly  whirled  from  the 
door.  In  precisely  forty-three  minutes,  a  maid  entered, 
half  out  of  breath,  and  laid  a  note  on  the  counter. 
The  latter  contained  Mr.  Haifacre's  check  for  one 
hundred  dollars,  and  a  request  from  the  fair  Eudosia 
that  I  might  be  delivered  to  her  messenger.  Every 
thing  was  done  as  she  had  desired,  and,  in  five 
minutes,  I  was  going  up  Broadway  as  fast  as  Honor 
O'Flagherty's  (for  such  was  the  name  of  the  mes- 
senger) little  dumpy  legs  could  carry  me. 

Mr.  Henry  Halfacre  was  a  speculator  in  town-lots — 
a  profession  that  was,  just  then,  in  high  repute  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  For  farms,  and  all  the  more 
vulgar  aspects  of  real  estate,  he  had  a  sovereign 
contempt ;  but  offer  him  a  bit  of  land  that  could  be 
measured  by  feet  and  inches,  and  he  was  your  man. 
Mr.  Halfacre  inherited  nothing;  but  he  was  a  man  of 
what  are  called  energy  and  enterprize.  In  other 
words,  he  had  a  spirit  for  running  in  debt,  and  never 
shrunk  from  jeoparding  property  that,  in  truth,  be- 
longed to  his  creditors.  The  very  morning  that  his 
eldest  child,  Eudosia,  made  her  valuable  acquisition, 
in  my  person,  Henry  Halfacre,  Esq.,  was  the  owner 
of  several  hundred  lots  on  the  island  of  Manhattan ; 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  in  the  city  of  Brook- 
lyn; of  nearly  as  many  in  Williamsburg;  of  large 
undivided  interests  in  Milwaukie,  Chicago,  Rock 
River,  Moonville,  and  other  similar  places ;  besides 
owning  a  considerable  part  of  a  place  called  Coney 
Island.  In  a  word,  the  landed  estate  of  Henry  Half- 
acre,  Esq.,  "  inventoried ',"  tas  he  expressed  it,  just 
two  millions,  six  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  dol- 
lars ;  a  handsome  sum,  it  must  be  confessed,  for  a 
man  who,  when  he  began  his  beneficent  and  energetic 
career  in  this  branch  of  business,  was  just  twenty- 
three  thousand,  four  hundred  and  seventeen  dollars 
worse  than  nothing.  It  is  true,  that  there  was  some 
drawback  on  all  this  prosperity ;  Mr.  Halfacre's  bonds, 
notes,  mortgages,  and  other  liabilities,  making  a  sum 
total  that  amounted  to  the  odd  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars;  this  still  left  him,  however,  a  handsome 
paper  balance  of  two  millions. 

Notwithstanding  the  amount  of  his  "  bills  payable," 
Mr.  Halfacre  considered  himself  a  very  prudent 
man :  first,  because  he  insisted  on  having  no  book 
debts;  second,  because  he  always  took  another 
man's  paper  for  a  larger  amount  than  he  had  given  of 
his  own,  for  any  specific  lot  or  lots ;  thirdly,  and  lastly, 
because  he  was  careful  to  "  extend  himself,"  at  the 
risk  of  other  persons.  There  is  no  question,  had  all 
his  lots  been  sold  as  he  had  inventoried  them ;  had 
his  debts  been  paid ;  and  had  he  not  spent  his  money 
a  little  faster  than  it  was  bona  fide  made,  that  Henry 
Halfacre,  Esq.  would  have  been  a  very  rich  man. 
As  he  managed,  however,  by  means  of  getting  por- 
tions of  the  paper  he  received  discounted,  to  maintain 
a  fine  figure  account  in  the  bank,  and  to  pay  all  current 
demands,  he  began  to  be  known  as  the  rich  Mr.  Ha0 
acre.  But  one  of  his  children,  the  fair  Eudosia,  was 
out ;  and  as  she  had  some  distance  to  make  in  the 
better  society  of  the  town,  ere  Bhe  could  pats  for 
aristocratic,  it  was  wisely  determined  that  a  golden 
bridge  should  be  thrown  across  the  dividing  chasm. 


A  hundred-dollar  pocket-handkerchief,  it  was  hoped, 
would  serve  for  the  key-stone,  and  then  all  the  ends 
of  life  would  be  attained.  As  to  a  husband,  a  pretty 
girl  like  Eudosia,  and  the  daughter  of  a  man  of  "  four 
figure"  lots,  might  get  one  any  day. 

Honor  OTlagherty  was  both  short-legged  and  short- 
breathed.  She  felt  the  full  importance  of  her  mission ; 
and  having  an  extensive  acquaintance  among  the 
other  Milesians  of  the  town,  and  of  her  class,  she 
stopped  no  less  than  eleven  times  to  communicate 
the  magnitude  of  Miss  Dosie's  purchase.  To  two 
particular  favorites  she  actually  showed  me,  under 
solemn  promise  of  secrecy ;  and  to  four  others  she 
promised  a  peep  some  day,  after  her  bossee  had  fairly 
worn  me.  In  this  manner  my  arrival  was  circulated 
prematurely  in  certain  coteries,  the  pretty  mouths  and 
fine  voices  that  spoke  of  my  marvels,  being  quite 
unconscious  that  they  were  circulating  news  that  had 
reached  their  ears  via  Honor  OTlagherty,  Biddy 
Noon,  and  Kathleen  Brady. 

Mr.  Halfacre  occupied  a  very  genteel  residence  in 
Broadway,  where  he  and  his  enjoyed  the  full  benefit 
of  all  the  dust,  noise,  and  commotion  of  that  great 
thoroughfare.  This  house  had  been  purchased  and 
mortgaged,  generally  simultaneous  operations  with 
this  great  operator,  as  soon  as  he  had  "  inven- 
toried" half  a  million.  It  was  a  sort  of  patent  of 
nobility  to  live  in  Broadway;  and  the  acquisition  of 
such  a  residence  was  like  the  purchase  of  a  mar- 
quiseta  in  Italy.  When  Eudosia  was  fairly  in  posses- 
sion of  a  hundred-dollar  pocket-handkerchief,  the 
great  seal  might  be  said  to  be  attached  to  the  docu- 
ment that  was  to  elevate  the  Halfacres  throughout 
all  future  time. 

Now  the  beautiful  Eudosia — for  beautiful,  and  even 
lovely,  this  glorious-looking  creature  was,  in  spite  of 
a  very  badly  modulated  voice,  certain  inroads  upon 
the  fitness  of  things  in  the  way  of  expression,  and  a 
want  of  a  knowledge  of  the  finesse  of  fine  life— now 
the  beautiful  Eudosia  had  an  intimate  friend  named 
Clara  Caverly,  who  was  as  unlike  her  as  possible,  in 
character,  education,  habits,  and  appearance;  and 
yet  who  was  firmly  her  friend.  The  attachment  was 
one  of  childhood  and  accident — the  two  girls  having 
been  neighbors  and  school-fellows  until  they  had  got 
to  like  each  other,  after  the  manner  in  which  young 
people  form  such  friendships,  to  wear  away  under 
the  friction  of  the  world,  and  the  pressure  of  time. 
Mr.  Caverly  was  a  lawyer  of  good  practice,  fair  re- 
putation, and  respectable  family.  His  wife  happened 
to  be  a  lady  from  her  cradle ;  and  the  daughter  had 
experienced  the  advantage  of  as  great  a  blessing. 
Still  Mr.  Caverly  was  what  the  world  of  New  York, 
in  1832,  called  poor ;  that  is  to  say,  he  had  no  known 
bank-stock,  did  not  own  a  lot  on  the  island,  was  a 
director  of  neither  bank  nor  insurance  company,  and 
lived  in  a  modest  two-story  house,  in  White  street. 
It  is  true  his  practice  supported  his  family,  and  enabled 
him  to  invest  in  bonds  and  mortgages  two  or  three 
thousand  a-year ;  and  he  owned  the  fee  of  some  fif- 
teen or  eighteen  farms  in  Orange  county,  that  were 
falling  in  from  three-lives  leases,  and  which  had  been 
in  his  family  ever  since  the  seventeenth  century. 
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But,  at  a  period  of  prosperity  like  that  which  prevailed 
in  1832,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  the  hereditary  dollar  was  not 
worth  more  than  twelve  and  a  half  cents,  as  com- 
pared with  the  "  inventoried"  dollar.  As  there  is 
something,  after  all,  in  a  historical  name,  and  the 
Caverleys  still  had  the  best  of  it,  in  the  way  of  society, 
Eudosia  was  permitted  to  continue  the  visits  in  White 
street,  even  after  her  own  family  were  in  full  posses- 
sion in  Broadway,  and  Henry  Halfacre,  Esq.,  had  got 
to  be  enumerated  among  the  Manhattan  nabobs. 
Clara  Caverly  was  in  Broadway  when  Honor  O'Flag- 
berty  arrived  with  me,  out  of  breath,  in  consequence 
of  the  shortness  of  her  legs,  and  the  necessity  of 
making  up  for  lost  time. 

"There,  Miss  Dosie,"  cried  the  exulting  house- 
maid, for  such  was  Honor's  domestic  rank,  though 
preferred  to  so  honorable  and  confidential  a  mission — 
"  There,  Miss  Dosie,  there  it  is,  and  it 's  a  jewel." 

"  What  has  Honor  brought  you  now?"  asked  Clara 
Caverly  in  her  quiet  way,  for  she  saw  by  the  brilliant 
eyes  and  flushed  cheeks  of  her  friend  that  it  was 
something  the  other  would  have  pleasure  in  con- 
versing about  "  You  make  so  many  purchases, 
dear  Eudosia,  that  I  should  think  you  would  weary  of 
them." 

"  What,  weary  of  beautiful  dresses?  Never,  Clara, 
never !  That  might  do  for  White  street,  but  in  Broad- 
way one  is  never  tired  of  such  things — see,"  laying 
me  out  at  full  length  in  her  lap,  "  this  is  a  pocket- 
handkerchief— I  wish  your  opinion  of  it." 

Clara  examined  me  very  closely,  and,  in  spite  of 
something  like  a  frown,  and  an  expression  of  dis- 
satisfaction that  gathered  about  her  pretty  face — for 
Clara  was  pretty,  too— I  could  detect  some  of  the 
latent  feelings  of  the  sex,  as  she  gazed  at  my  exqui- 
site lace,  perfect  ornamental  work,  and  unequaled 
fineness.  Still,  her  education  and  habits  triumphed, 
and  she  would  not  commend  what  she  regarded  as 
ingenuity  misspent,  and  tasteless,  because  senseless, 
luxury. 

"This  handkerchief  cost  one  hundred  dollar*, 
Clara,"  said  Eudosia,  deliberately  and  with  emphasis, 
imitating,  as  near  as  possible,  the  tone  of  Bobbinet 
&Co.  ^ 

"  Is  it  possible,  EudosV  What  a  sum  to  pay  for 
so  useless  a  thing!" 

"  Useless !  Do  you  call  a  pocket-handkerchief  use- 
less?" 

"  Quite  so,  when  it  is  made  in  a  way  to  render  it 
out  of  the  question  to  put  it  to  the  uses  for  which  it 
was  designed.  I  should  as  soon  think  of  trimming 
gum  shoes  with  satin,  as  to  trim  a  handkerchief  in 
that  style." 

"Style?  Yes,  I  flatter  myself  it  is  style  to  have  a 
handkerchief  that  cost  a  hundred  dollars.  Why, 
Clara  Caverly,  the  highest  priced  thing  of  this  sort 
that  was  ever  before  sold  in  New  York  only  came  to 
seventy-nine  dollars.  Mine  is  superior  to  all,  by 
twenty-one  dollars !" 

Clara  Caverly  sighed.  It  was  not  with  regret,  or 
envy,  or  any  unworthy  feeling,  however ;  it  was  a 
fair,  honest,  moral  sigh,  that  had  its  birth  in  the 
thought  of  how  much  good  a  hundred  dollars  might 


have  done,  properly  applied.  It  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  feeling,  too,  that  she  said,  somewhat  in- 
opportunely it  must  be  confessed,  though  quite  inno- 
cently— 

"  Well,  Eudosia,  I  am  glad  you  can  afford  such  a 
luxury,  at  all  events.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  get  your 
subscription  to  the  Widows'  and  Orphans'  Society. 
Mrs.  Thoughtful  has  desired  me  to  ask  for  it  half  a 
dozen  times ;  I  dare  say  it  has  escaped  you  that  you 
are  quite  a  twelvemonth  in  arrear." 

"  Now  a  good  time  to  ask  for  three  dollars !  What, 
just  when  I  've  paid  a  hundred  dollars  for  a  pocket- 
handkerchief?  That  was  not  said  with  your  usual 
good  sense,  my  dear.  People  must  be  made  of  money 
to  pay  out  so  much  at  one  time." 

"  When  may  I  tell  Mrs.  Thoughtful,  then,  that  yon 
will  send  it  to  her?" 

"  I  am  sure  that  is  more  than  I  can  say.  Fa- will 
be  in  no  hurry  to  give  me  more  money  soon,  and  I 
want,  at  this  moment,  near  a  hundred  dollars'  worth 
of  articles  of  dress  to  make  a  decent  appearance. 
The  Society  can  be  in  no  such  hurry  for  its  subscrip- 
tions ;  they  must  amount  to  a  good  deal." 

"  Not  if  never  paid.  Shall  I  lend  you  the  money— 
my  mother  gave  me  ten  dollars  this  morning,  to  make 
a  few  purchases,  which  I  can  very  well  do  without 
until  you  can  pay  me." 

"  Do,  dear  girl— you  are  always  one  of  the  best 
creatures  in  the  world.  How  much  is  it?  three  dol- 
lars I  believe." 

"  Six,  if  you  pay  the  past  and  present  year.  I  will 
pay  Mrs.  Thoughtful  before  I  go  home.  But,  dear 
Eudosia,  I  wish  you  had  not  bought  that  foolish 
pocket-handkerchief. ' ' 

11  Foolish !  Do  you  call  a  handkerchief  with  such 
lace,  and  all  this  magnificent  work  on  it,  and  which 
cost  a  hundred  dollars,  foolish?  Is  it  foolish  to  have 
money,  or  to  be  thought  rich  ?" 

"  Certainly  not  the  first,  though  it  maybe  better  not 
to  be  thought  rich.  I  wish  to  see  you  always  dressed 
with  propriety,  for  you  do  credit  to  your  dress ;  but 
this  handkerchief  is  out  of  place." 

"  Out  of  place !  Now,  hear  me,  Clara,  though  it  is 
to  be  a  great  secret.  What  do  you  think  Fa  is 
worth?" 

"  Bless  me,  these  are  things  I  never  think  of.  I  do 
not  even  know  how  much  my  own  father  is  worth. 
Mother  tells  me  how  much  I  may  spend,  and  I  can 
want  to  learn  no  more." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Murray  dined  with  Pa  last  week,  and 
they  sat  over  their  wine  until  near  ten.  I  overheard 
them  talking,  and  got  into  this  room  to  listen,  for  I 
thought  I  should  get  something  new.  At  first  they 
said  nothing  but '  lots— lots — up  town— down  town — 
twenty-five  feet  front — dollar,  dollar,  dollar.'  La! 
child,  you  never  heard  such  stuff  in  your  life !" 

"  One  gets  used  to  these  things,  notwithstanding," 
observed  Clara,  drily. 

"Yes,  one  does  hear  a  great  deal  of  it.    I  shall  be 
glad  when  the  gentlemen  learn  to  talk  of  something 
else.    But  the  best  is  to  come.    At  last,  Fa  asked  Mr. 
Murray  if  he  had  inventoried  lately." 
"Did  he?" 
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"  Yes,  he  did.  Of  course  you  know  what  that 
means?1' 

"  It  meant  to///,  as  they  call  it,  does  it  not?" 

"  So  I  thought  at  first,  but  it  means  no  such  thing. 
It  means  to  count  up,  and  set  down  how  much  one 
is  worth.  Mr.  Murray  said  he  did  that  every  month, 
and  of  course  he  knew  very  well  what  A*  was  worth. 
I  forget  how  much  it  was,  for  I  didn't  care,  you 
know  George  Murray  is  not  as  old  as  I  am,  and  so  I 
listened  to  what  Pa  had  inventoried.  Now,  how 
much  do  you  guess?" 

"  Really,  my  dear,  I  havn't  the  least  idea,"  an- 
swered Clara,  slightly  gaping—*'  a  thousand  dollars, 
perhaps."  • 

"  A  thousand  dollars !  What,  for  a  gentleman  who 
keeps  his  coach — lives  in  Broadway — dresses  his 
daughter  as  I  dress,  and  gives  her  hundred-dollar 
handkerchiefs.  Two  hundred  million,  my  dear ;  two 
hundred  million!" 

Eudosia  had  interpolated  the  word  "hundred," 
quite  innocently,  for,  as  usually  happens  with  those 
to  whom  money  is  new,  her  imagination  ran  ahead 
of  her  arithmetic  "  Yes,"  she  added,  "  two  hundred 
millions;  besides  sixty  millions  of  odd  money." 

"  That  sounds  like  a  great  deal,"  observed  Clara 
quietly;  for,  besides  caring  very  little  for  these  mil- 
lions, she  had  not  a  profound  respect  for  her  friend's 
accuracy  on  such  subjects. 

"  It  is  a  great  deal.  Ma  says  there  are  not  ten 
richer  men  than  Pa  in  the  state.  Now,  does  not  this 
alter  the  matter  about  the  pocket-handkerchief?  It 
would  be  mean  in  me  not  to  have  a  hundred-dollar 
handkerchief,  when  I  could  get  one." 

"  It  may  alter  the  matter  as  to  the  extravagance ; 
but  it  does  not  alter  it  as  to  the  fitness.  Of  what  use 
is  a  pocket-handkerchief  like  this?  A  pocket-hand- 
kerchief is  made  for  use,  my  dear,  not  for  show." 

"  You  would  not  have  a  young  lady  use  her  pocket- 
handkerchief  like  a  snuffy  old  nurse,  Clara?" 

"  I  would  have  her  use  it  like  a  young  lady,  and  in 
no  other  way.  But  it  always  strikes  me  as  a  proof 
of  ignorance  and  a  want  of  refinement  when  the  uses 
of  things  are  confounded.  A  pocket-handkerchief, 
at  the  best,  is  but  a  menial  appliance,  and  it  is  bad 
taste  to  make  it  an  object  of  attraction.  Fine,  it  may 
be,  for  that  conveys  an  idea  of  delicacy  in  its  owner ; 
but  ornamented  beyond  reason,  never.  Look  what  a 
tawdry  and  vulgar  thing  an  embroidered  slipper  is 
on  a  woman's  foot." 

"  Yes,  I  grant  you  that,  but  everybody  cannot  have 
hundred-dollar  handkerchiefs,  though  they  may  have 
embroidered  slippers.  I  shall  wear  my  purchase  at 
Miss  Trotter's  ball  to-night." 

To  this  Clara  made  no  objection,  though  she  still 
looked  disapprobation  of  her  purchase.  Now,  the 
lovely  Eudosia  had  not  a  bad  heart;  she  had  only  re- 
ceived a  bad  education.  Her  parents  had  given  her 
a  smattering  of  the  usual  accomplishments,  but  here 
her  superior  instruction  ended.  Unable  to  discrimi- 
f  nate  themselves,  for  the  want  of  this  very  education, 
they  had  been  obliged  to  trust  their  daughter  to  the 
care  of  mercenaries,  who  fancied  their  duties  dis- 
charged when  they  had  taught  their  pupil  to  repeat 


like  a  parrot.  All  she  acquired  had  been  for  effect, 
and  not  for  the  purpose  of  every-day  use ;  in  which 
her  instruction  and  her  pocket-handkerchief  might  be 
said  to  be  of  a  piece. 

And  here  I  will  digress  a  moment,  to  make  a  single 
remark  on  a  subject  of  which  popular  feeling,  in 
America,  under  the  influence  of  popular  habits,  is  apt 
to  take  an  exparte  view.  Accomplishments  are  de- 
rided as  useless,  in  comparison  with  what  is  con- 
sidered household  virtues.  The  accomplishment  of 
a  cook  is  to  make  good  dishes;  of  a  seamstress  to 
sow  well,  and  of  a  lady  to  possess  refined  tastes,  a 
cultivated  mind,  and  agreeable  and  intellectual  habits. 
The  real  virtues  of  all  are  the  same,  though  subject 
to  laws  peculiar  to  their  station ;  but  it  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  when  we  come  to  the  mere  accomplish- 
ments. To  deride  all  the  refined  attainments  of  hu- 
man skill  denotes  ignorance  of  the  means  of  human 
happiness,  nor  is  it  any  evidence  of  acquaintance 
with-  the  intricate  machinery  of  social  greatness  and 
a  lofty  civilization.  These  gradations  in  attainments 
are  inseparable  from  civilized  society,  and  if  the  skill 
of  the  ingenious  and  laborious  is  indispensable  to  a 
solid  foundation,  without  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the 
refined  and  cultivated,  it  never  can  be  graceful  or 
pleasing. 

Eudosia  had  some  indistinct  glimmerings  of  this 
fact,  though  it  was  not  often  that  she  came  to  sound 
and  discriminating  decisions  even  in  matters  less 
complicated.  In  the  present  instance  she  saw  this 
truth  only  by  halves,  and  that,  too,  in  its  most 
commonplace  aspect,  as  will  appear  by  the  remark 
she  made  on  the  occasion. 

"  Then,  Clara,  as  to  the  price  I  have  paid  for  this 
handkerchief,"  she  said,  "you  ought  to  remember 
what  the  laws  of  political  economy  lay  down  on  such 
subjects.  I  suppose  your  Pa  makes  you  study  po- 
litical economy,  my  dear?" 

"Indeed  he  does  not  I  hardly  know  what  it 
means." 

"  Well,  that  is  singular ;  for  Pa  says,  in  this  age  of 
the  world,  it  is  the  only  way  to  be  rich.  Now,  it  is 
by  means  of  a  trade  in  lots,  and  political  economy, 
generally,  that  he  has  suc^bded  so  wonderfully ;  for, 
to  own  the  truth  to  youJBlara,  Pa  has  n't  always 
been  rich." 

"No!"  answered  Clara,  with  a  half-suppressed 
smile,  she  knowing  the  fact  already  perfectly  well. 

"  Oh,  no— far  from  it— but  we  do  n't  speak  of  this 
publicly,  it  being  a  sort  of  disgrace  in  New  York, 
you  know,  not  to  be  thought  worth  at  least  half  a 
million.  I  dare  say  your  Pa  is  worth  as  much  as 
that?" 

"  I  have  not  the  least  idea  he  is  worth  a  fourth  of 
it,  though  I  do  not  pretend  to  know.  To  me  half  a 
million  of  dollars  seems  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  I 
know  my  father  considers  himself  poor — poor,  at 
least,  for  one  of  his  station.  But  what  were  you 
about  to  say  of  political  economy?  I  am  curious  to 
hear  how  that  can  have  any  thing  to  do  with  your 
handkerchief." 

"  Why,  my  dear,  in  this  manner.  You  know  a  dis- 
tribution of  labor  is  the  source  of  all  civilization— 
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that  trade  is  an  exchange  of  equivalents— that  cus- 
tom-houses fetter  these  equivalent*— that  nothing 
which  i»  fettered  is  free    " 

"  My  dear  Eudosia,  what  is  your  tongue  running 
oa?" 

"  Yon  will  not  deny,  Clara,  that  any  thing  which 
is  fettered  is  not  free?  And  that  freedom  is  the 
greatest  blessing  of  this  happy  country;  and  that 
trade  ought  to  be  as  free  as  any  thing  else?" 

All  this  was  gibberish  to  Clara  Caverly,  who  under- 
stood the  phrases,  notwithstanding,  quite  as  well  as 
the  friend  who  was  using  them.  Political  economy  is 
especially  a  science  of  terms ;  and  free  trade,  as  a 
branch  of  it  is  called,  is  just  the  portion  of  it  which  is 
indebted  to  them  the  most.  But  Clara  had  not  pa- 
tience to  hear  any  more  of  the  unintelligible  jargon 
which  has  got  possession  of  the  world  to-day,  much 
as  Mr.  Pitt's  celebrated  sinking-fund  scheme  for 
paying  off  the  national  debt  of  Great  Britain  did,  half 
a  century  since,  and  under  very  much  the  same  in- 
fluences ;  and  she  desired  her  friend  to  come  aj  once 
to  the  point,; as  connected  with  the  pocket-hand- 
kerchief. •    . 

"  Well,  then,"  resumed  Eudosia,  "it  is  connected 
in  this  way.  The  luxuries  of  the  ric^  give  employ- 
ment to  the  poor,  and  cause  money  to  circulate.  Now 
this  handkerchief  of  mine,  no  doubt,  has  given  em- 
ployment to  some  poor  French  girl  for  four  or  five 
months,  and,  of  course,  food  and  raiment.  She  has 
earned,  no  ooobt,  fifty  of  the  hundred  dollars  I  have 
paid.  Then  the  custom-houser-an*  Clara,  if  it  were 
not  for  that  vile  custom-house,  I  might  have  had 
the  handkerchief  at   least  five-end-twenty  dollars 

lower >" 

"  In  which  case  you  would  have  prised  it  five-and- 
twenty  times  less,"  answered  Clara,  smiling  archly. 
"  That  is  true;  yes,  free  trade,  after  all,  does)  not 
apply  to  pocket-handkerchiefs." 

"And  yet,"  interrupted  Clara,  laughing,  "if  one 
can  believe  what  one  reads,  it  applies  to  hackney- 
coaches,  ferry-boats,  doctors,  lawyers,  and  even  the 

clergy.    My  father  says  it  is " 

"What?  I  am  curiodOn  know,  Clara,  what  as 
plain  speaking  a  man  as  Mr.  Caverly  calls  it" 

"lie  is  plain  speaking  enough  to  call  it  a  — 
kmmbug"  said  the  daughter,  endeavoring  to  mouth 
the  word  in  a  theatrical  manner.  "  But,  as  Othello 
says,  the  handkerchief." 

"  Oh !  Fifty  dollars  go  to  the  poor  girl  who  does  the 
work,  twenty-five  more  to  the  odious  custom-house, 
some  fifteen  to  rent,  fuel,  lights,  and  ten,  perhaps,  to 
Mr.  Bobbinet,  as  profits.  Now  all  this  is  very  good, 
and  very  useful  to  society,  as  you  must  own." 

Alas,  poor  Adrienne!  Thou  didst  not. receive  for 
me  as  many  francs  as  this  fair  calculation  gave  thee 
dollars ;  and  richer  wouldst  thou  have  been,  and,  oh, 
how  much  happier,  hadst  thou  kept  the  money  paid 
for  me,  sold  the  lace  even  at  a  loss,  and  spared  thy- 
self so  many,  many  hours  of  painful  and  anxious  toil ! 
But  it  is  thus  with  human  calculations.  The  propo- 
sitions seem  plausible,  and  th£  reasoning  fair,  while 
stern  truth  lies  behind  all  to  level  the  pride  of  under- 
standing, and  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  wisdom  of  man. 
9 


The  reader  may  wish  to  see  how  closely  Eudosia's 
account  of  profit  and  loss  came  to  the  fact,  and  I  shall, 
consequently,  make  up  the  statement  from  the  pri- 
vate books  of  the  firm  that  bad  the  honor  of  once 
owning  me,  viz. : 

Super-extraordinary  Poeket-handkerekkf,  fc,  in  account 
vHtkBoboinctjCo. 

DR. 

To  money  paid,  first  com,  francs  100,  at  6.99,  91°   4 

To  interest  on  same  for  ninety  days,  at  7  per  cant.,    00  33 
To  portion  of  passage  money,  -  -  00  04 

To  porterage, 00  00} 

To  washing  and  making  op,  00  25 


CR. 

By  cash  paid  by  Miss  Thimble, 

By  cash  paid  for  article, 

By  washerwoman's  deduction, 


By  profit, 


910  00* 

91  00 

too  00 

00    * 

101    s 
10  061 
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As  Clara  Caverly  had  yet  to  see  Mrs.  Thoughtful, 
and  pay  Eudosia's  aubscriptioa,  the  former  now  took 
her  leave.  I  was  thus  left  alone  with  my  new  em- 
ployer, for  the  first  time,  and  had  an  opportunity  of 
learning  something  of  her  true  character,  without  the 
interposition  of  third  persons ;  for,  let  a  friend  have 
what  hold  be  or  she  may  on  your  heart,  it  has  a  few 
secrets  that  are  strictly  its  own.  If  admiration  of  my- 
self could  win  my  favor,  I  had  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  hands  into  which  fortune  had  now 
thrown  me.  There  were  many  things  to  admire  in 
Eudosia— a  defective  education  being  the  great  evil 
with  which  she  bad  to  contend.  Owing  to  this  edir* 
cation,  if  it  really  deserved  such  a  name,  she  had 
superficial  accomplishments,  superficially  acquired- 
principles  that  scarce  extended  beyond  the  t§Umu 
and  morals  of  her  sex— tastes  that  had  been  imbibed 
from  questionable  models— and  hopes  that  proceeded 
from  a  false  estimate  of  the  very  false  position  into 
which  she  had  been  accidentally  and  suddenly  thrown. 
StiU  Eudosia  had  a  heart.  She  could  scarcely  be  a 
woman,  and  escape  the  influence  of  this  portion  of  the 
female  frame.  By  means  of  the  mesmeritic  power  of 
a  pocket-handkerchief,  I  soon  discovered  that  there 
was  a  certain  Morgan  Morely  in  New  York,  to  whom 
she  longed  to  exhibit  my  perfection,  as  second  to  the 
wish  to  exhibit  her  own. 

I  scarcely  know  whether  to  felicitate  myself  or  not, 
on  the  circumstance  that  I  was  brought  out  the  very 
first  evening  I  passed  in  the  possession  of  Eudosia 
Halfacre.  The  beautiful  girl  was  dressed  and  ready 
for  Mrs.  Trotter's  ball  by  eight;  and  her  admiring  mo- 
ther thought  it  impossible  for  the  heart  of  Morgan 
Morely,  a  reputed  six  figure  fortune,  to  hold  out  any 
longer.  By  some  accident  or  other,  Mr.  Halfacre  did 
not  appear— he  had  not  dined  at  home ;  and  the  two 
females  had  all  the  joys  of  anticipation  to  themselves. 

"I  wonder  what  has  become  of  your  father,"  said 
Mrs.  Halfacre,  after  inquiring  for  her  husband  for  the  | 
tenth  time.  "It  is  so  like  him  to  forget  an  engage- 
ment to  a  ball.  I  believe  he  thinks  of  nothing  but  his 
lots.  It  is  really  a  great  trial,  Dosie,  to  be  so  rich.  I 
sometines  wish  we  were  n't  worth  more  than  a  mil- 
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lion ;  for,  after  all,  I  suspect  true  happiness  is  to  be 
found  in  these  little  fortunes.  Heigho!  It's  ten 
o'clock,  and  we  must  go,  if  we  mean  to  be  there  at 
all;  for  Mrs.  Caverly  once  said,  in  my  presence,  that 
she  thought  it  as  vulgar  to  be  too  late,  as  too  early:" 

The  carriage  was  ordered,  and  we  all  three  got  in, 
leaving  a  message  for  Mr.  Halfacre  to  follow  us. 
As  the-  rumor  that  a  "  three-figure"  pocket-hand- 
kerchief was  to  be  at  the  ball,  had  preceded  my  ap- 
pearance, a  general  buzz  announced  my  arrival  in 
the  salli  &  manger-salons.  I  have  no  intention  of 
describing  fashionable  society  in  the  Great  Empo- 
aiux  of  the  western  world.  Every  body  understands 
that  it  is  on  the  best  possible  footing— grace,  ease, 
high  breeding  and  common  sense  being  so  blended 
together,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  analyze 
them,  or,  indeed,  to  tell  which  is  which.  It  is  this 
moral  fusion  that  renders  the  whole  perfect,  as  the 
harmony  of  fine  coloring  throws  a  glow  of  glory  on 
the  pictures  of  Claude,  or,  for  that  matter,  on  those  of 
Cole,  too.  Still,  as  envious  and  evil  disposed  per- 
sons have  dared  to  call  in  question  the  elegance,  and 
more  especially  the  retenue  of  a  Manhattanese  rout, 
I  feel  myself  impelled,  if  not  by  that  high  sentiment, 
patriotism,  at  least  by  a  feeling  of  gratitude  for  the 
great  consideration  that  is  attached  to  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, just  to  declare  that  it  is  alt  scandal.  If  I 
have  any  fault  to  find  with  New  York  society,  it  is  on 
account  of  its  formal  and  almost  priggish  quiet— the 
female  voice  being  usually  quite  lost  in  it-— thus  leaving 
a  void  in  the  ear,  not  to  say  the  heart,  that  it  is  painful 
to  endure.  Could  a  few  young  ladies,  too,  be  per- 
suaded to  become  a  little  more  prominent,  and  quit 
their  mother's  apron-strings,  it  would  add  vastly  to  the 
grouping,  and  relieve  the  stifiheas  of  the  "shin- 
pieces"  of  formal  rows  of  dark-looking  men,  and  of 
the  flounces  of  pretty  women.  These  two  slight 
faults  repaired,  New  York  society  might  rival  that 
of  Paris ;  especially  in  the  Chausse  d'Autin.  More 
.than  this  I  do  not  wish  to  say,  and  less  than  this  I 
cannot  in  honor  write,  for  I  have  made  some  of  the 
warmest  and  truest-hearted  friends  in  New  York  that 
it  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  pocket-handkerchief  to 
enjoy. 

It  has  been  said  that  my  arrival  produced  a  general 
buzz.  In  less  than  a  minute  Eudosia  had  made  her 
curtsy,  and  was  surrounded,  in  a  corner,  by  a  bevy  of 
young  friends,  all  silent  together,  and  all  dying  to  see 
me.  To  deny  the  deep  gratification  I  felt  at  the  en- 
comiums I  received,  would  be  hypocrisy.  They 
went  from  my  borders  to  my  centre— -from  the  lace  to 
the  hem — and  from  the  hem  to  the  minutest  fibre  of 
my  exquisite  texture.  In  a  word,  I  was  the  first  hun- 
dred-dollar pocket-handkerchief  that  had  then  ap- 
peared in  their  circles ;  and  had  I  been  a  Polish  count, 
with  two  sets  of  moustaches,  I  could  not  have  been 
more  flattered  and  "  entertained."  My  fame  soon 
spread  through  the  rooms,  as  two  little  apartments, 
with  a  door  between  them  that  made  each  an  alcove 
of  the  other,  were  called ;  and  even  the  men,  the  young 
ones  in  particular,  began  to  take  an  interest  in  me. 
This  latter  interest,  it  is  true,  did  not  descend  to  the 
minutiee  of  trimmings  and  work,  or  even  of  fineness, 


but  the  "  three  figure"  had  a  surprising  effect.  An 
elderly  lady  sent  to  borrow  me  for  a  moment.  It  was 
a  queer  thing  to  borrow  a  pocket-handkerchief,  some 
will  think ;  but  I  was  lent  to  twenty  people  that  night ; 
and  while  in  her  hands,  I  overheard  the  following  little 
aside,  between  two  young  fashionables,  who  were 
quite  unconscious  of  the  acuteness  of  the  senses  of 
our  family. 

"  This  must  be  a  rich  old  chap,  this  Halfacre,  to  be 
able  to  give  his  daughter  a  hundred-dollar  pocket- 
handkerchief,  Tom;  one  might  do  well  to  get  intro- 
duced." 

"  If  you  '11  take  my  advice,  Ned,  you  '11  keep  where 
you  are,"  was  the  answer.  "  You  've  been  to  the 
surrogate's  office,  and  have  seen  the  will  of  old 
Simonds,  and  know  that  he  has  left  his  daughter 
seventy-eight  thousand  dollars;  and,  after  all,  this 
pocket-handkerchief  may  be  only  a  sign.  I  always 
distrust  people  who  throw  out  such  lures." 

"  Oh,  rely  on  it,  there  is  no  sham  here ;  Charley 
Pray  told  me  of  this  girl  last  week,  when  no  one  bad 
ever  heard  of  her  pocket-handkerchief." 

"  Wfry  do  n't  Charley,  then,  take  her  himself?  I  'm 
sure,  if  I  had  his  imperial,  I  could  pick  and  choose 
among  all  the  second-class  heiresses  in  town." 

"Ay,  there 's  the  rub,  Tom;  one  is  obliged  in  our 
business  to  put  up  with  the  second  class.  Why  can 't 
we  aim  higher  at  once,  and  get  such  girls  as  the  Bar- 
tons, for  instance?" 

"  The  Burtons  have,  or  have  had,  a  mother." 

"  And  hav  n't  aH  girls  mothers  ?  Who  ever  heard 
of  a  man  or  a  woman  without  a  mother !" 

"  True,  physically ;  but  I  mean  morally.  Now  this 
very  Eudosia  Halfacre  has  no  more  mother,  in  the 
last  sense,  than  you  have  a  wet-nurse.  She  has  an 
old  woman  to  help  her  make  a  fool,  of  herself;  hat, 
in  the  way  of  mother,  she  would  be  better  off  with  a 
pair  of  good  gum-shoes.  A  creature  that  is  just  to  tell 
a  girl  not  to  wet  her  feet,  and  when  to  cloak  and  un- 
cloak, and  to  help  tear  the  check-book  out  of  money, 
is  no  more  of  a  mother  than  old  Simonds  was  of  a 
Solomon,  when  he  made  that  will,  which  every  one 
of  us  knows  by  heart  qutitjM  well  as  he  knows  the 
constitution." 

Here  a  buzz  in  the  room  drew  the  two  young  men 
a  little  aside,  and  for  a  minute  I  heard  nothing  but  in- 
distinct phrases,  in  which  "  removal  of  deposites," 
"panic,"  "General  Jackson,"  and  "revolution," 
were  the  only  words  I  could  fairly  understand.  Pre- 
sently, however,  the  young  men  dropped  back  into 
their  former  position,  and  the  dialogue  proceeded. 

"  There  !"  exclaimed  Ned,  in  a  voice  louder  than 
was  prudent,  "  that  is  what  I  call  an  escape !  That 
cursed  handkerchief  was  very  near  taking  me  in.  I 
call  it  swindling  to  make  such  false  pretensions." 

"  It  might  be  very  awkward  with  one  who  was  not 
properly  on  his  guard ;  but  with  the  right  sort  there 
is  very  little  danger." 

Here  the  two  elegants  led  out  a  couple  of  heiresses 
to  dance ;  and  I  heard  no  more  of  them  or  of  their 
escapes.  Lest  the  reaver,  however,  should  be  misled, 
I  wish  to  add,  that  these  two  worthies  are  not  to  be 
taken  as  specimens  of  New  York  morality  at  all— no 
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place  on  earth  being  more  free  from  fortune-hunters, 
or  of  a  higher  tone  of  social  morals  in  this  delicate 
particular.  As  I  am  writing  for  American  readers,  I 
wish  to  say,  that  all  they  are  told  of  the  vices  of  old 
countries,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  is  strictly 
troe ;  while  ail  that  is  said,  directly,  or  by  implication, 
of  the  vices  and  faults  of  this  happy  young  country,  is 
just  so  much  calumny.  The  many  excellent  friends  I 
have  made,  since  my  arrival  in  this  hemisphere,  has 
bound  my  heart  to  them  to  all  eternity;  and  I  will 
now  proceed  with  my  philosophical  and  profound 
disquisitions  on  what  I  have  seen,  with  a  perfect  con- 
fidence that  I  shall  receive  credit,  and  an  independ- 
ence of  opinion  that  is  much  too  dear  to  me  to  con- 
sent to  place  it  in  question.   But  to  return  to  facts. 

I  was  restored  to  Eudosia,  with  a  cold,  reserved 
look,  by  a  lady  into  whose  bands  I  had  passed,  that 
struck  me  as  singular,  as  shown  to  the  owner  of  such 
an  article.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  I  dis- 
covered, to  use  a  homely  phrase,  that  something  had 
happened;  and  I  was  not  altogether  without  curiosity 
to  know  what  that  something  was.  It  was  apparent 
enough,  that  Eudosia  was  the  subject  of  general 
observation,  and  of  general  conversation,  though, 
so  long  as  she  held  me  in  her  hand,  it  exceeded 
all  my  acuteness  of  hearing  to  learn  what  was 
said.  The  poor  girl  fancied  her  pocket-handkerchief 
was  the  common  theme ;  and  in  this  she  was  not  far 
from  right,  though  it  was  in  a  way  she  little  suspected. 
At  length  Clara  Caverly  drew  near,  and  borrowed 
me  of  her  friend,  under  a  pretext  of  showing  me  to 
her  mother,  who  was  in  the  room,  though,  in  fact,  it 
was  merely  to  get  me  out  of  sight;  for  Clara  was 
much  too  well-bred  to  render  any  part  of  another's 
dress  the  subject  of  her  discussions  in  general  society. 
As  if  impatient  to  get  me  out  of  sight,  I  was  thrown 
on  a  sola,  among  a  little  pile  of  eotumtrs,  (if  there 
is  such  a  word,)  for  a  gathering  had  been  made,  while 
oar  pretty  possesses  were  dancing,  in  order  to  com- 
pare our  beauty.  There  we  lay  quite  an  hour,  a  con- 
gress of  pocket-handkerchiefs,  making  our  comments 
on  the  company,  and  gossiping  in  our  own  fashion. 
It  was  only  the  next  day  that  I  discovered  the  reason 
we  were  thus  neglected;  for,  to  own  the  truth,  some- 
thing had  occurred  which  suddenly  brought  "  three- 
figure,"  and  even  "  two-figure"  people  of  our  class 
into  temporary  disrepute.  I  shall  explain  that  reason 
at  the  proper  moment. 

The  conversation  among  the  handkerchiefs  on  the 
sofa,  ran  principally  on  the  subject  of  our  compara- 
tive market  value.  I  soon  discovered  that  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  envy  against  me,  on  account  of  my 
*4  three  figures,"  although,  I  confess,  I  thought  I  cut 
a  "poor  figure,"  lying  as  I  did,  neglected  in  a  corner, 
on  the  very  first  evening  of  my  appearance  in  the 
fashionable  world.  But  some  of  the  opinions  uttered 
on  this  occasion— always  in  the  mesmeritic  manner, 
be  it  remembered— will  be  seen  in  the  following 
dialogue. 

"Well!"  exclaimed  $25,  "this  is  the  first  ball  I 
have  been  at  that  I  was  not  thought  good  enough  to 
have  a  place  in  the  quadrille..  You  see  all  the  ca- 
naille are  in  the  hands  of  their  owners,  while  we,  the 


elite  of  pocket-handkerchiefs,  are  left  here  in  a  cor- 
ner, like  so  many  cloaks." 

"  There  must  be  a  reason  for  this,  certainly,"  an- 
swered $45,  "  though  you  have  been  flourished  about 
these  two  winters,  in  a  way  that  ought  to  satisfy  one 
of  your  pretensions." 

An  animated  reply  was  about  to  set  us  all  in  com- 
motion, when  $80,  who,  next  to  myself,  had  the  high- 
est claims  of  any  in  the  party,  changed  the  current  of 
feeling,  by  remarking — 

"  It  is  no  secret  that  we  are  out  of  favor  for  a  night 
or  two,  in  consequence  of  three  figures  having  been 
paid  for  one  of  us,  this  very  day,  by  a  bossess,  whose 
father  stopped  payment  within  three  hours  after  he 
signed  the  cheque  that  was  to  pay  the  importer.  I 
overheard  the  whole  story,  half  an  hour  since,  and 
thus,  you  see,  every  one  is  afraid  to  be  seen  with  an 
aristocratic  handkerchief,  just  at  this  moment.  But — 
bless  you !  in  a  day  or  two  all  will  be  forgotten,  and 
we  shall  come  more  into  favor  than  ever.  All  is 
always  forgotten  in  New  York  in  a  week," 

Such  was,  indeed,  the  truth.  One  General  Jack- 
son had  "removed  the  deposits,"  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  though  I  never  could  understand  exactly 
what  that  meant;  but,  it  suddenly  made  money 
scarce,  more  especially  with  those  who  had  none ; 
and  every  body  that  was  "extended"  began  to  quake 
in  their  shoes.  Mr.  Halfacre  happened  to  be  in  this 
awkward  predicament,  and  he  broke  down  in  the 
effort  to  sustain  himself.  His  energy  had  over- 
reached itself,  like  the  tumbler  who  breaks  his  neck 
in  throwing  seventeen  hundred  somersets  backwards. 

Every  one  is  more  apt  to  hear  an  unpleasant  ru- 
mor than  those  whom  it  immediately  affects.  Thus 
Eudosia  and  her  mother  were  the  only  persons  at 
Mrs.  Trotter's  ball  who  were  ignorant  of  what  had 
happened;  one  whispering  the  news  to  another, 
though  no  one  could  presume  to  communicate  the 
fact  to  the  parties  most  interested.  In  a  commercial 
town,  like  New  York,  the  failure  of  a  reputed  mil- 
lionaire, could  not  long  remain  a  secret,  and  every 
body  stared  at  the  wife  and  daughter,  and  me ;  first,  as 
if  they  had  never  seen  the  wives  and  daughters  of  bank- 
rupts before ;  and  second,  as  if  they  had  never  seen  them 
surrounded  by  the  evidences  of  their  extravagance. 

But  the  crisis  was  at  hand,  and  the  truth  could  not 
long  be  concealed.  Eudosia  was  permitted  to  cloak 
and  get  into  the  carriage  unaided  by  any  beau,  a 
thing  that  had  not  happened  to  her  since  speculation 
had  brought  her  father  into  notice.  This  circum- 
stance, more  than  any  other,  attracted  her  attention; 
and  the  carriage  no  sooner  started  than  the  poor  girl 
gave  vent  to  her  feelings. 

"What  can  be  the  matter,  Ma?"  Eudosia  said, 
"  that  every  person  in  Mrs.  Trotter's  rooms  should 
stare  so  at  me,  this  evening  ?  I  am  sure  my  dress  is 
as  well  made  and  proper  as  that  of  any  other  young 
lady  in  the  rooms,  and  as  for  the  handkerchiefs,  I 
could  see  envy  in  fifty  eyes,  when  their  owners  heard 
the  price." 

"  That  is  all,  dear— they  did  envy  you,  and  no 
wonder  they  stared — nothing  makes  people  stare  like 
envy.     I  thought  this  handkerchief  would  make  a 
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commotion.     Oh!   I  wed   to  stare  myself  when 
envious/*        '   . 

"  Still  if  was  odd  that  Morgan  Morely  did  not  ask 
me  to  dance — he  knows  how  fond  I  am  of  dancing, 
and  for  the  credit  of  so  beautiful  a  bankerchief,  he 
ought  to  have  been  more  than  usually  attentive  to- 
night." 

Mrs.  Halfacre  gaped,  and  declared  that  she  was 
both  tired  and  sleepy,  which  put  an  end  to  conversa- 
tion until  the  carriage  reached  her  own  door. 

Both  Mrs.  Halfacre  and  Eudosia  were  surprised  to 
find  the  husband  and  father  still  up.  He  was  pacing 
the  drawing-room,  by  the  light  of  a  single  tallow 
candle,  obviously  in  great  mental  distress. 

"Bless  me !"  exclaimed  the  wife—"  you  up  at  this 
hour?— what  can  have  happened?  what  hat  come 
to  our  door?" 

"  Nothing  but  beggary,"  answered  the  man,  smil- 
ing with  a  bitterness  which  showed  he  felt  an  inhu- 
man joy,  at  that  fierce  moment,  in  making  others  as 
miserable  as  himself.  u  Yes,  Mrs.  Henry  Halfacre 
yes,  Miss  Eudosia  Halfacre,  you  are  both  beggars— 
I  hope  that,  at  least,  will  satisfy  you." 

"  You  mean,  Henry,  that  you  have  failed  ?"  For 
that  was  a  word  too  familiar  in  New  York  not  to  be 
understood  even  by  the  ladies.  "  Tell  me  the  worst 
at  once— is  it  true,  have  you  failed  ?" 

"  It  is  true — I  have  failed.  My  notes  have  been 
this  day  protested  for  ninety-five  thousand  dollars, 
and  I  have  not  ninety-five  dollars  in  bank.  To-mor- 
row, twenty-three  thousand  more  will  fall  due,  and 
this  month  will  bring  round  quite  a  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  more.  That  accursed  removal  of  the 
deposits,  and  that  tiger,  Jackson,  have  done  it  all." 

To  own  the  truth,  both  the  ladies  were  a  little  con- 
founded. They  wept,  and  for  some  few  minutes 
there  was  a  dead  silence,  but  curiosity  soon  caused 
them  both  to  ask  questions. 

"  This  is  very  dreadful,  and  with  our  large  family!" 
commenced  the  mother—"  and  so  the  general  has  it 
all  to  answer  for— why  did  you  let  him  give  so  many 
notes  for  you  ?" 

"  No— no— it  is  not  that— I  gave  the  notes  myself; 
but  he  -amoved  the  deposits,  I  tell  you." 

"It's  just  like  him,  the  old  wretch!  To  think  of 
his  removing  your  deposits,  just  as  you  wanted  them 
so  much  yourself!  But  why  did  the  clerks  at  the 
bank  let  him  have  them— they  ought  to  have  known 
that  you  had  all  this  money  to  pay,  and  people  can- 
not well  pay  debts  without  money." 

"  You  are  telling  that,  my  dear,  to  one  who  knows 
H  by  experience.  That  is  the  very  reason  why  I 
have  failed.  I  have  a  great  many  debts,  and  I  have 
no  money." 

"But  you  have  hundreds  of  lots— give  them  lots, 
Henry,  and  that  will  settle  all  your  difficulties.  You 
must  remember  how  all  our  friends  have  envied  us 
our  lots." 

"Ay,  no  fear,  but  they'll  get  the  lots,  my  dear— 
unless,  indeed,"  added  the  speculator,  "  I  take  good 
care  to  prevent  it.  Thank  God !  I  'm  not  a  declared 
bankrupt.    I  can  yet  make  my  own  assignee." 

"  Well,  then,  I  wouldn't  say  a  word  about 


dare  nothing,  and  let  'em  find  out  that  yon  have 
failed,  in  the  best  manner  they  can.  Why  toll  people 
your  distresses,  so  that  they  may  pity  you.  I  hate 
pity,  above  all  things— and  especially  the  pity  of  my 
own  friends." 

"Oh,  that  will  be  dreadful!"  put  in  Eudosia.  "For 
Heaven's  sake,  Pa,  do  n't  let  any  body  pity  us." 

"Very  little  fear  of  that,  I  fancy,"  muttered  the 
rather;  "  people  who  shoot  up  like  rockets,  in  two  or 
three  years,  seldom  lay  the  foundations  of  much  pity 
in  readiness  for  their  fall." 

"  Well,  I  declare,  Dosie,  this  is  ft»  bad  in  the  old 
general,  after  all.  I  'm  sure  it  inuti  be  unconstitu- 
tional for  a  president  to  remove  your  father's  deposits. 
If  I  were  in  your  place,  Mr.  Halfacre,  I  would  n't  fail 
just  to  spite  them.  You  know  you  always  said  that  a 
man  of  energy  can  do  any  thing  in  this  country;  and 
I  have  heard  Mr.  Munny  say  that  he  didnt  know  a 
man  of  greater  energy  than  yourself." 

The  grin  with  which  the  ruined  speculator  turned 
on  his  wife  was  nearly  sardonic. 

"Your  men  of  energy  are  the  very  fellows  to 
fail,"  he  said;  "however,  they  shall  find  if  I  have 
had  extraordinary  energy  in  running  into  debt,  that  I 
have  extraordinary  energy,  too,  in  getting  out  of  h. 
Mrs.  Halfacre,  we  must  quit  this  house  this  very 
week,  and  all  this  fine  furniture  must  be  brought  to 
the  hammer.  I  mean  to  preserve  my  character,  at 
least." 

This  was  said  loftily,  and  with  the  most  approved 
accents. 

" Surely  it  isn't  necessary  to  move  to  do  that,  my 
dear!  Other  people  fail,  and  keip  their  houses,  and 
furniture,  and  carriages,  and  such  other  things.  Let 
us  not  make  ourselves  the  subjects  of  unpleasant  re- 
marks." 

"  I  intend  that  as  little  as  you  do  yourself.  We 
must  quit  this  house  and  bring  the  furniture  under  the 
hammer,  or  part  with  all  those  lots  you  so  much  es- 
teem and  prise." 

"  Oh !  if  the  house  and  furniture  will  pay  the  notes 
I  'm  content,  especially  if  you  can  contrive  to  keep 
the  lots.  Dosie  will  part  with  her  handkerchief,  too, 
I  dare  say,  if  that  will  do  any  good." 

"  By  George !  that  will  be  a  capital  idea— yes.  the 
handkerchief  must  be  sent  back  to-morrow  morning ; 
that  will  make  a  famous  talk.  I  only  bought  it  be- 
cause Munny  was  present,  and  I  wanted  to  get  fifty 
thousand  dollars  out  of  him,  to  meet  this  crisis.  The 
thing  didn't  succeed;  but,  no  matter,  the  handker- 
chief will  tell  in  settling  up.  That  handkerchief, 
Dosie,  may  be  made  to  cover  a  hundred  lots." 

In  what  manner  I  was  to  open  so  much,  like  the 
tent  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  was  a  profound  mystery 
to  me  then,  as  well  as  it  was  to  the  ladies;  but  the 
handsome  Eudosia  placed  me  in  her  father's  hand 
with  a  frank  liberality  that  proved  she  was  not  alto- 
gether without  good  qualities.  As  I  afterwards  dis- 
covered, indeed,  these  two  females  had  most  of  the 
excellences  of  a  devoted  wife  and  daughter,  their 
frivolities  being  the  result  of  vicious  educations,  or  of 
no  educations  at  all,  rather  than  of  depraved  hearts. 
When  Mr.  Halfacre  went  into  liquidation,  as  it  is 
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called,  and  compromised  with  his  creditors,  reserv- 
ing to  himself  a  pretty  little  capital  of  some  eighty  or 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  by  means  of  judicious 
payments  to  confidential  creditors,  his  wife  and 
daughter  saw  all  they  most  prised  taken  away,  and 
the  town  was  filled  with  the  magnitude  of  their  sacri- 
fices, and  with  the  handsome  manner  in  which  both 
submitted  to  make  them.  By  this  ingenious  device, 
the  insolvent  not  only  preserved  his  character,  by  no 
means  an  unusual  circumstance  in  New  York,  how* 
ever,  but  he  preserved  about  half  of  his  bona  fide  es- 
tate also ;  his  creditors,  as  was  customary,  doing  the 
faying. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  remainder  of  this 
dialogue,  my  own  adventures  so  soon  carrying  me 
into  an  entirely  different  sphere.  The  following 
morning,  however,  as  soon  as  he  had  breakfasted, 
Mr.  Halfacre  put  me  in  his  pocket,  and  walked  down 
street,  with  the  port  of  an  afflicted  and  stricken,  but 
thoroughly  honest  man.  When  he  reached  the  shop- 
door  of  Bobbinet  6c  Co.,  he  walked  boldly  in,  and 
laid  me  on  the  counter  with  a  flourish  so  meek,  that 
even  the  clerks,  a  very  matter-of-fact  caste  in  gene- 
ral, afterwards  commented  on  it 

"  Circumstances  of  an  unpleasant  nature,  on  which 
I  presume  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell,  compel  me  to 
oner  you  this  handkerchief,  back  again,  gentlemen," 
he  said,  raising  his  hand  .to  his  eyes  in  a  very  affect- 
ing manner.  "  As  a  bargain  is  a  bargain,  I  feel  great 
reluctance  to  disturb  its  sacred  obligations,  but  I  eon' 
not  suffer  a  child  of  mine  to  retain  such  a  luxury, 
while  a  .single  individual  can  justly  say  that  I  owe 
him  a  dollar."  v 

"What  fine  sentiments!"  said  Silky,  who  was 
lounging  in  a  corner  of  the  ahop — "  wonderful  senti- 
ments, and  such  as  becomes  a  man  of  honesty." 

Those  around  the  colonel  approved  of  his  opinion, 
and  Mr.  Halfacre  raised  his  head  like  one  who  was 
not  afraid  to  look  his  creditors  in  the  face. 

"  I  approve  of  your  motives,  Mr.  Halfacre,"  re- 
turned Bobbinet,  "  but  you  know  the  character  of  the 
times,  and  the  clearness  of  rents.  That  article  has 
been  seen  in  private  hands,  doubtless,  and  can  no 
longer  be  considered  fresh — we  shall  be  forced  to 
make  a  considerable  abatement,  if  we  consent  to 
comply." 

"  Name  your  own  terms,  sir ;  so  they  leave  me  a 
single  dollar  for  my  creditors,  I  shall  be  happy." 

"  Wonderful  sentiments !"  repeated  the  colonel — 
"  we  must  send  that  man  to  the  national  councils !" 

After  a  short  negotiation,  it  was  settled  that  Mr. 
Halfacre  was  to  receive  $50,  and  Bobbinet  &  Co. 
were  to  replace  me  in  their  drawer.  The  next 
morning  an  article  appeared  in  a  daily  paper  of  pre- 
eminent honesty  and  truth,  and  talents,  in  the  follow- 
ing words : —  \ 

"  Worthy  of  Imitation. — A  distinguished  gentian 

man  of  this  city,  H '  H ,  Esquire,  having  be«P 

compelled  to  suspend,  in  consequence  of  the  late 
robbery  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  by  the  cold- 
blooded miscreant  whose  hoary  head  disgraces  the 
White  House,  felt  himself  bound  to  return  an  article 
of  dress,  purchased  as  recently  as  yesterday  by  his 
9* 


lovely  daughter,  and  who,  in  every  respect,  was  en- 
titled to  wear  it,  as  she  would  have  adorned  it,  re- 
ceiving back  the  price,  with  a  view  to  put  it  in  the 
fund  he  is  already  collecting  to  meet  the  demands  of 
bis  creditors.  It  is  due  to  the  very  respectable  firm 
of  Bobbinet  &  Co.  to  add,  that  it  refunded  the  money 
with  the  greatest  liberality,  at  the  first  demand.  We 
can  recommend  this  house  to  our  readers  as  one  of 
the  most  liberal  in  our  city,  (by  the  way  the  editor 
who  wrote  this  article  didn't  own  a  foot  of  the  town, 
or  of  any  thing  else,)  and  as  possessing  a  very  large 
and  well  selected  assortment  of  the  choicest  goods." 

The  following  words—"  we  take  this  occasion  to 
thank  Messrs.  Bobbinet  &  Co.  for  a  specimen  of  most 
beautiful  gloves  sent  us,"  had  a  line  run  through  in 
the  manuscript;  a  little  reflection,  telling  the  learned 
editor  that  it  might  be  indiscreet  to  publish  the  fact  at 
that  precise  moment  The  American  will  know  how 
to  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  opinion,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  house  in  question,  when  he  is  told  that  it 
was  written  by  one  of  those  inspired  moralists,  and 
profound  constitutional  lawyers,  and  ingenious  politi- 
cal economists,  who  daily  teach  their  fellow  creatures 
how  to  give  practical  illustrations  of  the  mandates  of 
the  Bible,  how  to  discriminate  in  vexed  questions 
arising  from  the  national  compact,  and  how  to  manage 
their  private  affairs  in  such  a  way  as  to  escape  the 
quicksands  that  have  wrecked  their  own. 

As  some  of  my  readers  may  feel  an  interest  in  the 
fate  of  poor  Eudosia,  I  will  take  occasion  to  say,  be- 
fore I  proceed  with  the  account  of  my  own  fortunes, 
that  it  was  not  half  as  bad  as  might  have  been  sup- 
posed. Mr.  Halfacre  commenced  his  compromises 
under  favorable  auspices.  The  reputation  of  the  afikir 
of  the  pocket-handkerchief  was  of  great  service,  and 
creditors  relented  as  they  thought  of  the  hardship  of 
depriving  a  pretty  girl  of  so  valuable  an  appliance. 
Long  before  the  public  had  ceased  to  talk  about  the 
removal  of  the  deposits,  Mr.  Halfacre  had  arranged 
every  thing  to  his  own  satisfaction.  The  lots  were 
particularly  useful,  one  of  them  paying  off  a  debt  that 
had  been  contracted  for  half  a  doaen.  Now  and  then 
he  met  an  obstinate  fellow  who  insisted  on  his  money, 
and  who  talked  of  suits  in  chancery.  Such  men  were 
paid  off  in  full,  litigation  being  the  speculator's  aver- 
sion. As  for  the  fifty  dollars  received  for  roe,  it 
answered  to  go  to  market  with  until  other  funds  were 
found.  This  diversion  of  the  sum  from  its  destined 
object,  however,  was  apparent  rather  than  real,  since 
food  was  indispensable  to  enable  the  excellent  but  un- 
fortunate man  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors. 
In  short,  every  thing  was  settled  in  the  most  satis- 
factory manner,  Mr.  Halfacre  paying  a  hundred  cents 
in  the  dollar,  in  lots,  however,  but  in  such  a,  manner 
as  balanced  his  books  beautifully. 

"  Now,  thank  God !  I  owe  no  man  a  sixpence," 
said  Mr.  to  Mrs.  Halfacre,  the  day  all  was  concluded, 
44  and  only  one  small  mistake  has  been  made  by  me, 
in  going  through  so  many  complicated  accounts,  and 
for  such  large  sums." 

11 1  had  hoped  all  was  settled,"  answered  the  good 
woman  in  alarm.  *l  It  is  that  unreasonable  man,  John 
Downright,  who  gives  you  this  trouble,  I  dare  say." 
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"He— oh !  he  is  paid  in  full.  I  affined  him!  at  first, 
twenty-five  cents  in  the  dollar,  but  that  he  would  n't 
hear  to.  Then  I  found  a  small  error,  and  offered 
forty.  It  would  n't  do,  and  I  had  to  pay  the  scamp  a 
hundred.  I  can  look  that  fellow  in  the  face  with  a 
perfectly  clear  conscience." 

"  Who  else  can  it  be,  then?" 

"  Only  your  brother,  Myers,  my  dear ;  somehow  or 
other,  we  made  a  mistake  in  our  figures,  which  made 


out  a  demand  in  his  favor  of  $100,000.  I  paid  it  in 
property,  but  when  we  came  to  look  over  the  figures 
it  was  discovered  that  a  cypher  too  much  had  been 
thrown  in,  and  Myers  paid  back  the  difference  like  a 
man,  as  he  is." 
"  And  to  whom  will  that  difference  belong  ?" 
"To  whom— oh!— why,  of  course,  to  the  right 


owner. 
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THE    GOOD    GEORGE    CAMPBELL 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  O.  L.  B.  WOLF. 


*Y  KESrKY  W.  LONQTBLLOW. 


High  on  the  highlands, 
And  deep  in  the  day, 
The  good  George  Campbell 
Rode  free  and  away. 
All  saddled,  all  bridled, 
Gay  garments  he  wore ; 
Home  came  his  good  steed, 
Bat  he  nevermore ! 

Oat  came  his  mother, 
Weeping  so  sadly ! 
Oat  came  his  beauteous  bride, 
Wailing  so  madly ! 


All  saddled,  all  bridled, 
Strong  armor  he  wore ; 
Home  came  the  saddle, 
But  he  nevermore  ! 

"  My  meadow  lies  green, 
Unreaped  is  my  corn ; 
My  garner  is  empty, 
My  child  is  unborn?" 
All  saddled,  all  bridled, 
Sharp  weapons  he  bore : 
Home  came  the  saddle, 
Bat  he  nevermore ! 


THE    MOON. 


BT  J.  ».  LOWZLL. 


Mr  soul  was  tike  the  sea 
Before  the  moon  was  made ; 
Moaning  in  vagne  immensity, 
Of  its  own  strength  afraid, 
Unrestful  and  unstaid. 

Through  every  rift  it  foamed  in  tain 

About  its  earthly  prison, 
Seeking  some  unknown  thing  in  pain 
And  sinking  restless  back  again, 

For  yet  no  moon  had  risen : 
Its  only  voice  a  vast  dumb  moan 
Of  utterless  anguish  speaking, 
It  lay  nnhopefully  alone 
And  lived  but  in  an  aimless  seeking. 

So  was  my  soul :  but  when  't  was  full 

Of  unrest  to  o'erloading, 
A  voice  of  something  beautiful 


Whispered  a  dim  foreboding, 
And  yet  so  soft,  so  sweet,  so  low, 
It  had  not  more  of  joy  than  wo : 
And,  as  the  sea  doth  oft  lie  still, 

Making  his  waters  meet, 
As  if  by  an  unconscious  will, 

For  the  moon's  silver  feet, 
Like  some  serene,  unwinking  eye 
That  waits  a  certain  destiny, 
So  lay  my  soul  within  mine  eyes 
When  thou  its  sovereign  moon  didst  rise. 

And  now,  howe'er  its  waves  above 

May  toss  and  seem  nneaseful, 
One  strong,  eternal  law  of  love 

With  guidance  sure  and  peaceful, 
As  calm  and  natural  as  breath 
Moves  its  great  deeps  through  life  and  Death. 


■>■: 


RESIGNATION. 


Hni  was  a  cheerful  faith !    The  darling  child 
In  whom  were  centred  love,  and  hope,  and  pride, 
The  radiant  idol  of  her  worship  died, 
And  o'er  his  beauteous  clay  the  clods  were  piled, 
Yet  through  her  tears  the  mourning  mother  smiled, 
As,  with  the  eye  of  faith,  she  saw  tiuaJpowers 
Of  heaven  fresh-blooming  with  immortal  flowers, 


^r  Amid  whose  fragrance  wandered,  undefiled, 
The  loved  and  early  lost !    A  healing  balm 
Fell  oa  her  heart — serene,  though  sad  withal, 
She  girded  up  her  soul  at  duty's  call, 

And  hopeful  still,  with  spirit  meek  and  calm, 
life's  lowly  ways  through  shade  and  sunlight  trod, 
While  leaned  hex  chastened  heart  confidingly  on  God ! 
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Amopto  the  villas  and  chateaux  which  skirt  Gene- 
ra's lake,  none  ranked  higher  for  picturesque  beauty 
of  situation,  than  the  abode  of  Monsieur  St.  Aubin. 
He  was  of  French  descent,  inheriting  the  domains  of 
a  family  which,  for  several  generations,  had  been 
established  in  Switzerland.    His  ancestors  had  held, 
previous  to  their  emigration,  posts  of  honor  and 
emolument  at  the  French  court ;  loyalty,  even  on 
republican  soil,  remained  a  traditional  virtue  in  the 
family;  it  was,  therefore,  with  much  grief  that  St 
Aubin  heard  of  the  decapitation  of  Louis  and  the 
queenly  Marie  Antoinette,  the  dispersion  of  their 
brilliant  court,  the  wreck  of  all  memory  held  so 
dear — the  ancitn  regime.    If  the  dire  event  had  hap- 
pened earlier,  whilst  he  was  a  younger  man,  he 
would  undoubtedly  have  taken  up  arms,  and  joined 
the  emigrant  army;  but  he  had  already  fallen  into 
"  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,"  had  no  son  to  whom  he 
might  entrust  the  family  honor  and  sword — zeal  was 
restricted  to  generous  sympathy  for  the  Bourbons, 
thorough  detestation  of  the  regicidal  authorities.    He 
was  a  widower,  with  an  only  daughter,  Bertha,  lately 
returned,  on  account  of  the  troubles,  from  a  long  so- 
journ with  relatives  at  Paris.    Fondness  for  ances- 
tral recollections  induced  privation  of  his  daughter's 
society ;  he  was  anxious  she  should  for  a  while  dwell 
midst  the  splendor  of  a  court,  of  whose  earlier  history 
he  had  a  thousand  anecdotes  to  relate,  bequeathed  by 
aire  and  grandsire.    During  her  absence,  feeling  his 
state  lonely,  unsocial,  he  took  under  his  roof  a  bro- 
ther's orphan  daughters,  Melanie  and  Euphrasia  St. 
Aubin. 

It  was  about  six  months  after  the  return  of  Bertha, 
that  the  sisters,  Melanie  and  Euphrasia,  were  one 
afternoon  sitting  on  the  terrace-walk,  which  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  lake.  The  suite  of  rooms  oc- 
cupied by  the  family  opened  on  a  smooth,  tesselated 
promenade,  shaded  at  each  end  by  lofty  foliage,  be- 
neath which  stood  pavilions  of  uniform  design. 
Euphrasia,  the  younger  sister,  a  girl  of  sixteen  sum- 
mers, with  some  pretensions  to  beauty,  and  undenia- 
ble claim  to  good  temper  and  kindly  disposition,  was 
sitting  alfresco,  in  front  of  the  half-opened  doors  of 
the  saloon,  engaged  sketching  a  portion  o(\p  varied 
landscape ;  whilst  Melanie  walked  to  and  frdjteome- 
Umes  pausing  to  mark  her  sister's  progress,  some- 
times staying  before  the  door,  considering  whether 
she  should  take  pencil  in  hand,  resume  the  half- 
finished  embroidery,  or  evoke  the  latent  melody 
which  dwelt  in  the  strings  of  the  suspended  guitar. 
Taller  than  Euphrasia,  she  had  the  advantage  or  dis- 


advantage of  being  six  years  older— a  gay,  handsome, 
arch-looking  belle  of  two  and  twenty,  with  eyes  in 
which  lurked  mischief  as  well  as  beauty.  It  hap- 
pened now,  as  usual,  that  Melanie,  it  matters  not 
whether  stung  by  emulation,  or  goaded  by  ennui, 
was  bent  on  employment,  but  then  she  could  not 
make  up  a  mind  what  to  do.  Whilst  eyeing  the 
guitar,  suspended  by  broad  blue  ribbon,  the  sound  of 
carriage-wheels  on  the  road,  in  the  rear  of  the  cha- 
teau, distracted  her  attention,  caused  her  to  look  out 
for  the  passing  equipage— or  when  fully  bent  on 
taking  up  the  embroidery,  a  sloop,  or  perhaps  pin- 
nace, with  its  white  sails,  appeared  making  for  the 
landing  in  the  park  beneath— the  appearance  was 
generally  deceptive,  the  vessel  merely  standing  in  to 
gain  the  breeze  in  a  fresh  tack  which  would  carry 
her  round  the  headland — but  it  sufficed  to  make  the 
lady  forget  her  purpose. 

"Here  comes  our  good  ancle — and  I  hope  with 
plenty  of  news !"  exclaimed  the  idle  beauty,  enthu- 
siastically. His  arrival  was  bailed  as  a  great  relief 
by  both  ladies — by  the  one,  inasmucji  as  he  brought 
from  Geneva  the  latest  news,  which  might  prove  in- 
teresting, or  afford  matter  for  speculation — by  the 
other,  as  she  could  now  pursue  her  pictorial  studies 
freed  from  the  inquietude  which  the  restlessness  of 
one  sister  failed  not  to  inflict  on  the  other. 

"Where  is  Bertha?"  asked  St.  Aubin,  looking 
round,  after  he  had  satisfied  the  many  eager  inquiries 
of  Melanie. 

"  Nay— I  know  not,  uncle,"  replied  the  niece, 
coldly;  "she  is  too  fine  a  lady  to  remain  with  us 
humbly  bred  provincials — perhaps  we  might  find  her 
on  the  shore  gathering  pebbles,  or  on  the  rocks  pick- 
ing up  quartz,  or  maybe  in  one  of  the  grottoes  be- 
neath, carving  a  sonnet  in  sandstone." 

"  You  are  too  severe,  Melanie,"  remarked  the  old 
gentleman,  approaching  his  younger  niece ;  "  Bertha 
is  much  changed,  I  own,  since  her  retusft— but  your 
behavior  does  not  afford  a  fair  chance  for  the  re- 
newal of  the  sisterlike  friendship  which,  existed 
when  both  were  younger." 

As  monsieur  approached  Euphrasia,  the  latter  an- 
ticipated his  wish  by.  presenting  her  drawing.    He 
£owed,  in  receiving  it,  with  the  gracefulness  of  la 
viciile  etmr.  He  stood  comparing  the  sketch  with  the 
original — Melanie  was  at  his  shoulder.         ' 

"  Monsieur  St.  Aubin,"  said  the  maiden,  coaxingly, 
"is  an£ry—  " 

"  No,  Melanie,"  replied  the  uncle,  "  I  am  grieved — 
sorry." 
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"But  you  shall  no  longer  have  cause,"  rejoined  the 
lady;  "it  shall  not  be  my  fault,  if  Bertha  and  I  be 
not  as  sisters  again." 

"  See !  where  she  comes !"  cried  Euphrasia,  point- 
ing toward  the  beach. 

Whilst  Bertha  alone  wound  up  the  rather  toilsome 
ascent  from  the  lake,  for  age  excused  even  the  gal- 
lant breeding  of  St.  Aubin,  we  will  endeavor  to  clear 
the  mystery  from  the  hints  and  inuendoes  thrown  out 
in  the  above  conversation. 

Up  to  the  period  of  the  departure  for  Paris,  the 
friendship  of  Bertha  and  Melanie  was  proverbial  in 
the  neighborhood ;  since  the  return  of  the  heiress  of 
Chateau  St.  Aubin,  after  an  absence  of  two  years, 
the  intimacy — although  the  parties  now  dwelt  under 
the  same  roof— assumed  a  cold,  estranged  and  formal 
character,  sa<Jly  enlivened  by  traits  of  pique  and 
rivalry — the  animosity,  it  must  be  confessed,  chiefly 
on  the  side  of  Melanie.  The  little  world,  around  that 
side  Geneva's  lake,  as  malevolently  disposed  as  else- 
where, took  a  summary  view  of  the  quarrel,  and  it 
was  accordingly  an  unchallenged  axiom  of  gossip, 
that  Bertha  was  enraged  to  find  her  own  station  in 
her  father's  house  usurped — authority  delegated  to 
the  niece  instead  of  the  daughter ;  and  that  Melanie, 
emboldened  by  a  wild,  wilful  spirit,  was  bent  on  re- 
taining the  vantage-gronnd,  having,  during  Bertha's 
absence,  acquired  an  ascendancy  over  her  easy,  good 
tempered  uncle. 

But,  in  truth,  neither  cousin  could  have  explained 
satisfactorily  the  cause  of  difference;  it  originated 
from  various  motives,  some  of  which  worked  uncon- 
sciously in  the  mind.    Two  years  spent  in  the  best 
society  of  Paris  had  freed  Bertha  from  every  trace  of 
rusticity  and  provincial  manners;  the  tone  of  polite 
society,  preceding  the  revolution,  was  animated  by 
philosophy,  deepened  by  the  enkindling  strife  of  poli- 
tics, which  raged  equally  in  the  saloon  and  the  Tiers 
Etta;  ladies  caught  the  infection,  gave  suppers  to 
slovenly  philosophers  who  supplanted  perfumed  gal- 
lants, now  obliged  to  borrow  the  language  of  their 
new  rivals  in  approaching  the  morning  toilet  (hour 
of  conversational  rendezvous)  or  the  gaudy  evening 
saloon.    Bertha,  imbued  with  the  self-sustained  com- 
posure of  a  lady  of  fashion,  tinctured  with  a  due 
smattering  of  science,  could  find  no  neutral  ground  of 
intercourse  with  her  cousin,  where  both  might  meet 
on  equality;  the  other  felt  her  own  inferiority  of 
manner,  acquirements  and  deportment,  yet  retained 
a  lively  sense  of  superiority,  whether  real  or  sup- 
posed, in  the  native  gifts  of  wit,  energy  and  strong 
sense.    Hence  grew  estrangement,  which  gave  birth 
to  rivalry  and  mutual  pique — to  encounters  of  angry 
raillery,  half  suppressed  taunt  and  sneer.    Melanie 
was  the  sharper  wit,  .dealt  the  keenest  blows,  yet 
Bertha  had  the  advantage  in  coolness  and  well  pre- 
served insensibility  of  manner.    It  was  remarked  . 
she  seldom  commenced  the  attack,  yet  she  took  little* 
pains  to  conciliate  her  kinswoman  by  concealing  ac- 
quirements which  originated  jealousy  and  aversion. 
Perhaps  the  strongest  incentive  to  Melanie's  pique 
remains  to  be  told.    On  Bertha's  return,  her  cousin, 
as  of  old,  unfolded  all  her  little  secrets,  confidences, 


the  arcana  of  the  heart,  and  was  both  chilled  and 
vexed  in  gaining  no  confidence  in  return.  Bertha 
she  found  was  no  longer  the  Bertha  of  childhood  and 
maturer  youth,  but  a  clever,  polished  woman  of  the 
world,  disposed  to  listen  to  the  secrets  of  friends, 
averse  to  disclosing  her  own,  having,  as  she  averred, 
none  to  recount;  nor  could  any  art  or  skill  which 
Melanie  possessed,  draw  forth  disclosure,  or  cause 
even  the  betrayal  of  momentary  confusion.  Euphra- 
sia shared  slightly  the  feelings  of  her  sister,  but  being 
much  younger,  less  exposed  to  rivalry,  and  more 
studious,  she  was  rather  an  ally  than  confederate  of 
Melanie. 

With  St.  Aubin,  his  daughter,  strange  to  say,  had 
lost  much  ground  since  her  return  from  Paris.  Form- 
erly the  idol  of  his  affections,  object  of  his  fond,  an- 
ticipative  hope,  she  now  redeemed  her  early  promise 
manifold ;  but  alas !  for  Bertha  the  degenerate !  She 
spoke  too  coldly  of  the  deceased  king  and  queen,  en- 
shrined in  her  father's  heart — too  enthusiastically  of 
the  reigning  French  authorities,  who  had — regicides 
as  they  were — put  France  in  an  attitude  of  defence 
against  the  nations  disposed  to  restore  the  exiled 
family,  in  a  manner,  and  with  a  high-hearted  cour- 
age, calculated  to  win  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
The  quick-witted  Melanie  saw  the  weak  point,  and 
ever  cruelly  contrived  to  turn  Bertha's  republican 
admiration  to  the  worst  construction  in  St.  Aubin's 
eyes.  But  for  these  unhallowed  sentiments  of  the 
daughter,  which  she  was  too  honest  or  too  proud  to 
hide,  and  which  the  old  loyalist  could  neither  pardon 
nor  forgive,  Bertha  would  have  been  to  him  all,  nay 
more,  far  dearer,  than  she  ever  had  been,  and  Me- 
lanie lost  the  chance  and  the  weapons  to  annoy. 

When  the  heiress  of  Chateau  St.  Aubin  reached 
the  terrace,  her  republican  predilections  were  forgot- 
ten in  the  admiration  which  she  never  failed  to  in- 
spire in  her  father,  after  absence,  however  short, 
from  home.  About  a  year  older  than  Melanie,  she 
was  her  superior  in  height,  with  a  glowing  contour 
of  form  which  had  ravished  all  hearts  in  the  Parisian 
saloons,  features  fit  model  for  the  sculptor's  ideal, 
an  eye  which,  whether  beaming  with  delight,  or 
melted  to  the  saddest  tenderness,  equally  inspired 
rapture— an  arm  and  hand  which  drew  regard  even 
from  the  staid,  reserved,  punctilious  Louis,  of  un- 
fortunate memory. 

"And  these  fingers,  Bertha,"  said  the  old  man, 
caressing  his  daughter,  "they  are  cut  and  stained! 
Why  where  hast  been?  Scrambling  over  rocks? 
And  the  'kerchief,  what  does  it  contain?" 

Melanie's  embroidery,  which  lay  on  the  table,  was 
displaced  to  make  room  for  Bertha's  collection, 
which  consisted  of  mineral  specimens  gathered  front 
the  rocks,  quarries  and  grottoes  which  skirted  the 
park;  ttafe  she  had  sufficient  skill  to  arrange  and 
classify  for  the  cabinet,  already  richly  stored  by  her 
industry  and  zeal.  Melanie,  with  intention  to  mani- 
fest desire  of  renewing  bonds  of  amity  with  Bertha, 
for  the  first  time  pretended  much  interest  in  miner- 
alogy. Every  specimen  was  successively  exam- 
ined, admired,  classified.  Conversation  turned  on 
scientific  subjects,  in  the  course  of  -which  St.  Aubin 
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lauded  the  Bourbons  for  their  munificent  protection 
of  science  end  its  devotees.  It  was  characteristic  of 
the  old  man,  that  be  the  subject  of  discourse  what  it 
might,  he  was  sure,  after  a  while,  to  associate  it 
with  the  Bourbons,  or  their  cause.  It  was  equally 
remarkable,  though  more  unacoountable,  that  on 
such  occasions,  Bertha  seemed  to  feel  it  matter  of 
duty  to  applaud  the  present  French  government,  or 
where  applause  was  inconsistent,  to  apologue.  That 
her  remarks  were  offensive,  she  could  not  hut  be 
aware,  nor  could  she  wish  to  offend,  as  m  every 
other  respect  her  conduct  was  marked  by  extreme 
gentleness  and  reverential  regard.  If  St.  Aubin  had 
possessed  more  subtlety,  he  would  have  felt  less  sore 
on  account  of  his  daughter's  opposition;  he  would 
have  seen  that  it  was  void  of  animosity  to  the  late 
court,  where,  indeed,  Bertha  had  been  a  favorite, 
and  was  restricted  to  an  apologetic  tone  in  favor  of 
the  powers  then  existing.  But  why  was  Bertha  their 
advocate  ?  Though  the  father  could  not  see  the  dis- 
tinction, and  Melanie  did  not,  or  would  not,  yet  the 
met  ought  to  have  been  more  apparent,  that  the 
daughter  aimed  only  at  removing  the  prejudices  of 
her  parent.  To  this  end,  indeed,  strove  Bertha,  and 
with  an  earnestness  which,  to  a  disinterested  ob- 
server, inferred  plainly,  that  to  condemn  the  French 
government,  or  its  proceedings,  was  to  put  the 
maiden  on  her  trial.  But  whence  tfe  necessity  of 
justification?— was  she,  the  daughter  of  the  loyal  St, 
Aubin,  linked  with  regicides  ? 

"But  are  you  not  aware,  father,"  replied  she,  in 
answer  to  St  AubhVs  laudation ;  "  indeed,  I  am  glad, 
that  science  is  not  forgotten  eyen  now?  Money  is 
yearly  voted  for  the  pursuit  of  researches  in  the 
East,  and  in  South  America— and  the  Count  de 
Montmorenci — " 

"  n  not  that  the  gentleman  who  voted  the  abolition 
of  all  titles  ?M  asked  Melanie,  coolly /orgetting  her 
fatte  pledge. 

"  Ah !  the  regicide— traitor— disgrace  to  an  honored 
family!"  exclaimed  St.  Aubin,  letting  fall  a  crystaii- 
zation  which  he  had  been  admiring,  "  name  him  not, 
Bertha.  I  regret  year  falling  into  such  bad  society 
in  Paris!  Even  here,  we  are  not  safe  from  these 
traitorous  republicans." 

Bertha  started— betrayed  a  slight  confusion— but 
perceiving  her  embarrassment  did  not  pass  unno- 
ticed, exclaimed  gaily — 

"  What  new  arrivals  in  Genera  ?  I  have  not  yet 
heard  the  news,  father!  Has  the  bad  society  you 
speak  of  been  driven  to  take  refuge  in  Switzerland, 
and  the  emigrant  army  re-entered  Paris?" 

St.  Aubin  replied  that  that  good  news  was  yet  to 
come.  The  party  he  alluded  to  was  the  disaffected 
of  Switzerland,  secretly  encouraged  by  propagand- 
ists from  France.  The  Helvetic  States,  forming  a 
federative  union,  were  governed  by  an  aristocratic 
body,  who  feared  republican  principles  as  much  as 
the  French  royalists ;  sympathy  with  Gallic  revolu- 
tionary progress  had  created  a  strong  movement 
party  in  Switzerland,  causing  extreme  anxiety  to 
those  who,  like  St  Aubin,  abhorred  innovation. 
Twas  with  a  view  to  repress  this  spirit  that  he  had 


gone  to  Geneva,  having  been  deputed  by  gthe  gentry 
and  influential  classes  of  the  district— all  partaking 
aristocratic  tendencies— to  represent  to  1  he  authori- 
ties the  secret  danger  which  lurked  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. There  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  nightly 
meetings  were  held  by  the  Swiss  democrats,  doubt- 
leas,  assisted  by  French  abettors,  and  that  an  out- 
break might  be  expected  to  result.  Even  on  the 
domain  of  St.  Aubin,  lights  had  been  observed  at 
night  among  the  rocky  dells  which  opened  on  the 
lake— boats  passing  and  repassing  long  after  hours 
of  business  or  pleasure— torch  beacons  on  neighbor- 
ing heights  and  on  several  occasions,  fishermen  re- 
pairing to  the  shore  after  nightfall,  to  set  lines,  or 
inspect  the  state  of  piscatory  lures,  had  been  dis- 
turbed, as  they  described  it,  by  tall  figures  wrapped 
up  in  military  cloaks.  The  inhabitants  were  afraid 
to  venture  out  at  night,  more  especially,  on  or  near 
the  lake,  although  previously  it  had  been  much  the 
fashion  to  glide  over  the  quiet  surface  of  the  waters, 
during  the  moonlit  hours,  enjoying  the  dulcet  notes 
of  the  guitar,  or  sweeter  voice  of  woman.  Now 
these  pastimes  were  hushed,  fled. 

"But  we'll  soon  have  our  music  parties  again, 
ladies,"  said  the  gallant  St.  Aubin,  whilst  recounting 
the  success  of  his  mission,*  "  Geneva  sends  a  strong 
mounted  force  to  patrol  night  and  day,  throughout 
the  district    The  lake  shall  be  free  as  heretofore." 

"  That  will  bring  no  change  to  Bertha,"  cried  Me- 
lanie, looking  significantly  at  her  cousin— but  re- 
membering her  promise,  she  stopped  short. 

"  You  are  jealous  of  Bertha's  courage,  Melanie," 
observed  the  old  man.    The  remark  was  injudicious. 

"  I  jealous,  uncle?"  exclaimed  the  lady,  reddening 
in  anger;  "do  you  eall  it  courage,  or  madness,  to 
remain  by  the  lake  till  after  dark,  as  Bertha  did 
yester-even  ?  We  poor  Genevese  maidens  own  our- 
selves afraid  of  revolutionary  brigands,  whether 
French  or  Swiss,  but  a  smart,  Paris  bred  lady  has 
no  such  fear." 

"  But  slight  cause  was  there  for  fear,"  said  Bertha, 
mildly,  "  for  I  never  lost  sight  of  protection.  I  al- 
ways kept  in  view  the  windows  of  the  saloon." 

"There,  now!"'  cried  Euphrasia;  "as  though 
Monsieur  Andelot  or  his  cousin  would  have  been  in 
time  for  rescue,  if  a  boat's  crew  had  landed  and  car- 
ried you  off!" 

"  Were  they  here  last  night,  Melanie?"  asked  St. 
Aubin,  looking  archly  at  his  niece. 

"So  it  seems,  uncle,"  replied  the  elder  niece, 
smiling,  as  she  picked  up  the  fallen  embroidery,  and 
carried  it  into  the  saloon.  Though  Bertha's  well- 
timed  allusion  to  protection  disarmed  her  fair  foe, 
and  she  escaped  further  remark,  yet  her  conduct  was 
justly  chargeable,  in  the  particular  referred  to,  with 
eccentricity  or  extravagance.  It  was  observed  she 
was  fond  of  solitary  walks,  even  to  the  verge  of 
propriety,  and  was  not  afraid,  or  at  least  showed  no 
signs  of  fear,  in  strolling  alone  by  moonlight,  or  even 
when  that  luminary  was  hidden,  by  the  margin  of 
the  lake.  It  was  attributed  by  the  household  and 
neighbors  to  desire  of  parading  superior  courage  in 
contrast  to  her  more  timid  cousins;  nor  did  the 
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heiress  take  any  steps  to  remove  the  disadvantageous 
impression.  St.  Aubin,  that  evening,  read  his  daugh- 
ter, in  presence  of  the  nieces,  a  severe  lecture,  for 
straying  so  far  from  the  chateau.  Not  only,  as  he 
remarked,  was  their  own  hitherto  peaceable  territory 
threatened  with  a  political  volcano,  but  the  rival  re- 
publican and  royalist  armies,  reinforced  by  Austri- 
ans,  were  now  maneuvering  on  the  French  borders, 
and  should  a  battle  take  place,  their  district  would 
be  infested  with  fugitives  and  deserters. 

Affairs  remained  on  the  same  footing,  or  with 
slight  alterations,  a  few  days  longer  at  Chateau  St. 
Aubin.  The  patrolling  force  scoured  the  district,  the 
disaffected  made  no  attempt  at  rising,  and  the  nightly 
appearances  and  tokens  of  seditious  meetings  nearly 
disappeared.  As  Bertha  grew  more  obedient  to  her 
father's  wish,  seldom  straying  from  the  chateau,  she 
became  more  reserved  and  melancholy,  till  at  length 
symptoms  of  ill-health  appeared.  She  no  longer 
sought  to  parry,  or  retort  the  raillery  of  Melanie, 
but  suffered  every  attack  with  calm  indifference;  St. 
Aubin,  in  alarm,  regretted  his  harsh  and  well-meant 
restriction ;  society,  he  judged,  would  dissipate  her 
melancholy;  he  resolved  to  commence  by  throwing 
open  his  doors  to  all  the  admissible  gentry  of  the 
neighborhood.  The  evening  of  entertainment  arrived. 

It  was  whispered  during  the  morn,  among  the  do- 
mestics, that  a  letter,  brought  by  an  unknown  mes- 
senger, came  addressed  to  Mademoiselle  Bertha ;  the 
whisper  traveled  to  the  cousins,  and  they  could  not 
fail  noticing  the  alteration  wrought  in  the  behavior 
of  the  heiress.  Her  most  trivial  actions  betrayed 
irresolution  and  absence  of  miud.  The  dresses  to  be 
worn  on  the  occasion  had  been  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion several  days  previously;  the  cousins  were 
startled  to  find  that  Bertha  had  thrown  aside  the  rich 
apparel  selected,  and  chosen  her  ordinary  costume. 
She  was,  however,  fairly  laughed  out  of  this  folly, 
and  induced  to  array  herself  more  befitting  one  with 
whom  rested  the  task  of  supporting  the  honors  of 
Chateau  St.  Aubin.  Her  strange  conduct,  together 
with  the  receipt  of  the  secret  epistle,  was  mentioned 
to  the  father,  who  agreed  with  his  nieces  in  believing 
that  the  letter  had  some  mysterious  relation  to  the 
approaching  entertainment — a  bashful  lover,  perhaps, 
had  thrown  off  disguise,  declared  his  passion,  fearing 
the  advent  of  many  new  rivals — or  the  epistle  might 
unfold  a  tender  unburthening  of  secret  griefs  from 
swain  who  avowed  not  his  name,  to  the  great  dis- 
comfiture of  poor  Bertha,  and— but  many  were  the 
guesses,  great  the  curiosity,  and  night  was  waited  for 
impatiently. 

Bertha,  in  reality,  endured  severer  tribulation  than 
could  possibly  arise  from  the  uncertainty  of  lover's 
identity,  or  the  flutter  of  a  new-fledged  declaration ; 
her  mind  was  too  well  disciplined  to  lose  its  equi- 
poise by  such  or  similar  causes.  'Twas  an  ordeal  of 
the  heart  which  vibrated  between  the  tension  of  con- 
flicting passions — a  struggle  for  mastery  between 
filial  duty,  and  strong,  unchanging  love,  sanctioned 
in  her  own  esteem,  wanting,  despairing  of,  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  revered,  though  prejudiced  parent. 

The  guests  at  Chateau  St.  Aubin  were  many,  for 


there  was  metal  much  attractive.  Hie  suite  of 
rooms  were  well  lit,  and  midst  the  splendor  the  dis- 
tractions of  the  province  were  forgotten.  The  beauty 
of  the  cousins  was  the  theme  of  every  tongue,  the 
attraction  of  every  eye.  Euphrasia's  simple  dress 
became  her  youth,  as  the  more  imposing  style  of 
Melanie  suited  the  pretensions  of  the  arch,  mis- 
chievous belle,  who  combined  in  her  attire  the 
striking  characteristic  costume  of  the  Swiss  pea- 
santry, with  the  richer,  more  elaborate  decoration 
of  the  aristocratic  class.  Bertha,  with  like  national 
taste,  paid  like  deference  to  the  costume  of  her  sim- 
pler countrywomen.  She  wore  over  her  dark,  clust- 
ering, raven  hair,  an  arching  coronal  of  pure  gold4 — 
among  the  peasants  of  the  lower  Rhine,  the  same 
head-dress  of  baser  metal  is  still  used—fettering  the 
glossy  ringlets  to  a  brow  and  temples  of  breathing 
ivory.  Blonde,  velvet  and  jewelry  were  taught  by 
Parisian  taste  to  invest,  in  gorgeous  contrast,  a  form 
which  needed  not  the  display.  An  air  of  touching 
sadness,  in  vain  seeking  concealment,  lent  a  new 
charm  to  the  pensive  beauty,  a  deeper  melody  to  a 
voice  oft  solicited  to  yield  its  harmony  in  conceit 
with  the  blithe  strings  of  the  guitar. 

Poor  Bertha,  oft  as  she  found  the  chance,  though 
not  unobserved  by  the  prying  eyes  of  cousins,  the 
watchful  gaze  of  parent,  anxious  to  penetrate  the 
mystery,  stole^away  from  gaiety  in  which  the  heart 
had  no  share.  She  retreated  to  a  balcony  which 
hung  over  the  precipitous  steep,  on  which  stood  the 
chateau;  beneath,  the  graceful  foliage  stretched  to 
the  margin  of  the  lake,  over  whose  surface  the  eye 
wandered  from  isle  to^  isle,  till  lost  amid  the  moun- 
tainous range  which  hemmed  in  the  opposite  shore. 
The  horizon  was  now  darkened  by  an  overcast  sky. 

"  The  night  is  favorable,"  murmured  Bertha,  cast- 
ing a  wistful  glance  at  the  lake;  " favorable  for  his 
purpose— our  purpose— yet,  have  I  courage  ?  Dare 
I  forsake  my  father  ?  Alas !  poor  heart  of  mine— let 
me  decide  whilst  the  hour  is  yet  my  own !" 

Footsteps  were  heard  in  the  room  communicating 
with  the  balcony;  the  fair  one  retreated  from  her 
station,  mingled  with  the  guests,  uuconscious  that  her 
proceedings  were  narrowly  watched.  Yet  the  tempta- 
tion of  prying  into  the  secret  of  the  lofty,  self-sustained 
maiden,  was  too  powerful  to  be  resisted  by  Melanie 
and  her  sister.  When  she  quitted  the  balcony,  they 
still  kept  an  eye  on  their  cousin.  Scarcely  a  half 
hour  elapsed,  ere  she  was  again  at  the  post. 

u,Tis  an  assignation!"  said  Melanie,  whispering 
her  sister ;  "  but  Monsieur  Amoroso  must  mount  the 
tree-top,  ere  he  reach  his  mistress." 

Stealing  from  an  instrumental  concert,  which  occu- 
pied the  undivided  attention  of  the  guests,  they  en- 
tered the  apartment  behind  the  balcony,  walked  on 
tiptoe  to  the  wide,  arching  door,  and  peering  through 
the  glass,  beheld  Bertha  in  studious  reverie,  leaning 
over  the  balustrade.  The  night  was  changing.  The 
clouds,  driven  from  the  face  of  heaven,  lay  piled  up 
in  masses  over  the  distant  mountains,  whilst  the 
moon,  in  serene  majesty,  reigned  over  recovered  do- 
minion. The  islets  and  the  opposite  shore  were 
distinctly  visible. 
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"Look!"  said  Euphrasia,  "there  is  the  letter— it 
lies  beside  her— I  could  read  it,  if  the  glass  were 
dearer.0 

"Hush!"  replied  Melanie,  "the  door  will  open 
without  her  hearing.  Back!  back!  she  moves!" 
And  the  elder  sister,  who  stood  in  the  opened  door- 
way, placed  her  hand  on  Euphrasia'*  head,  to  re- 
strain the  too  forward  girl.  The  cause  of  Bertha's 
movement  was  soon  apparent,  and  they  watched 
noiselessly,  breathlessly,  scarce  daring  to  look  at 
each  other,  lest  motion  should  betray  their  presence 
to  the  unconscious  maiden.  A  small  boat  shot  from 
behind  an  islet,  managed  by  two  rowers,  who  made 
rapidly  for  the  landing  in  the  park.  About  midway, 
the  foremost  rower  took  both  oars  in  hand,  and  his 
companion  standing  up,  raised  on  high  a  torch  which 
threw  its  ruddy  glare  on  the  waters  around. 

"  'Tis  he i !"  exclaimed  Bertha;  "  how  I  tremble." 

Melanie  and  Euphrasia  also  trembled — detection 
hung  on  each  passing  moment— neither  could  they 
retreat  without  discovery.  Euphrasia  cast  a  look  at 
Melanie,  which  asked  as  plainly  as  words,  what 
were  they  to  do?  The  case  was  desperate — the  ex- 
pression of  Melanie's  face  conveyed  no  hope — both 
dreaded  being  caught  eaves-dropping— Euphrasia 
through  self-regard  and  charity  to  Bertha's  feelings — 
the  elder  sister,  ss  it  involved  explanation  or  apo- 
logy. Gently  did  Melanie  attempt  the  fairy-feat  of 
retreat;  but  in  stepping  backward,  her  foot  caught 
her  own  robe,  she  lost  her  balance,  and  was  only 
saved  from  doing  infinite  damage  to  the  fragile, 
glased  door,  by  the  ready  arm  of  Euphrasia,  who 
laughed  aloud  at  the  disaster. 

Bertha,  the  unconscious  object  of  their  curiosity, 
whose  eye  was  fixed  intently  on  the  boatmen,  could 
not  repress  a  cry  of  alarm  as  the  sudden,  unwelcome 
shout  smote  her  startled  nerves.  She  turned  to  con- 
front the  intruders,  and  the  pale,  agitated  face  so 
much  distressed  the  good-natured  Euphrasia,  that 
she  instantly  attempted  an  apology  for  so  rudely  dis- 
turbing their  cousin,  whom  they  had  been  seeking  in 
vain  through  the  saloons,  monsieur  being  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  her-  absence.  This  explanation  was 
of  service  to  Bertha,  as  it  afforded  a  few  moments' 
pause  to  rally  her  disturbed  spirits,  and  enabled  her 
to  reply  with  tolerable  composure,  that  during  the 
concert  she  thought  a  few  minutes  stolen  from  the 
heated  saloon  would  not  be  missed,  and  she  was 
now  prepared  to  ask  her  father's  pardon  for  the 
truancy. 

44  There  is  no  need  for  such  haste  now  we  are 
here,"  cried  Melanie,  as  her  eye  glanced  at  the  let- 
ter which  lay  outspread  on  the  balustrade;  "I see 
how  it  is— the  hour  is  poetical,  the  moon  showers 
down  inspiration,  and  under  its  influence  our  cousin 
has  penciled  a  soul-stirring  sonnet.  May  we  not  be 
auditors,  mademoiselle  ?" 

"Poets  never  show  their  compositions  till  they 
have  undergone  correction,"  said  Bertha,  coolly,  as 
she  placed  the^paper  in  her  bosom. 

"Look!  look!"  exclaimed  the  cruel,  persevering 
Melanie,  only  for  the  moment  foiled ;  "  here,  Bertha ! 
out  with  thy  pencil— here  are  the  rife  materials- 


poetry  in  action !    The  republican  brigands  are  land- 
ing by  torch-light" 

"  What  mean  you  by  this  folly  when  monsieur  is 
waiting?"  asked  Bertha,  in  angry  tone. 

"  Nay— but  look,  Bertha !"  rejoined  the  other,  in 
sneering  expostulation. 

1  They  turned  their  eyes  in  the  direction  pointed  out 
by  Melanie.  The  torch  was  extinguished  ss  the  boat 
neared  the  landing,  and  as  it  touched  the  steps,  the 
one  who  had  borne  aloft  the  beacon,  distinguishable 
from  his  companion  by  his  superior  dress,  sprung 
ashore,  and  walked  a  few  paces  slowly  along  the 
beach,  whilst  the  boatmen,  pushing  off  from  the 
shoal,  awaited  his  movements. 

"  But  who  are  these  men  creeping  quietly  under 
shade  of  the  trees?"  asked  Euphrasia. 

"Hah!  I  see!"  cried  Melanie;  "the  catastrophe 
nears,  Bertha ;  they  are  the  Genevese  patrol  guard!" 

"  Good  heavens !  I  hope  not !"  exclaimed  Bertha,  in 
a  tone  of  agony,  which  went  to  the  heart  of  Euphrasia. 

"  See  J"  cried  Melanie,  "  he  is  all  but  captured. 
Now  if  we  were  near  enough,  we  should  hear  the 
words— surrender,  or  die !  My  life  on  it,  Bertha,  he 
will  fight ;  for  he  is  a  republican— -the  brave !" 

Bertha,  regardless  of  these  taunts,  strained  her 
gase  painfully  toward  the  spot.  As  the  guard 
emerged  from  the  covert,  the  stranger  became  aware 
of  their  vicinity,  hastened  to  the  shelter  of  the  boat, 
whilst  the  foe  rushed  forward  to  cut  off  his  retreat. 
At  bay,  he  turned  on  his  pursuers,  dropped  one  with 
a  pistol-shot,  and  disabled  a  second  by  a  blow  from 
his  sabre ;  but  numbers  prevailing,  he  was  surrounded 
and  disarmed. 

"  Now  the  finale !"  cried  Melanie.  As  she  spoke, 
she  was  almost  overborne  by  a  heavy  burthen. 
Bertha  was  insensible,  and  had  fallen  against  her 
hard-hearted  cousin. 

The  concert  was  abruptly  terminated  by  intelli- 
gence conveyed  to  the  guests,  that  the  fair  heiress  of 
St.  Anbin  was  alarm ingiy  ill;  and  as  misfortunes 
never  arrive  singly,  the  report  quickly  spread  that  an 
engagement  was  then  -taking  place  between  the  patrol 
and  the  disaffected.  The  character  of  the  latter  event 
was  much  modified,  when  the  truth  became  known, 
that  the  democratic  force  amounted  to  one  individual, 
captured  after  a  desperate  resistance.  But  the  illness 
of  Bertha  cast  a  gloom  over  the  guests,  who,  condoling 
with  their  respected  host,  took  early  leave.  St.  Aubin 
was  both  angry  and  distressed  with  the  account  of 
Bertha's  sympathy  with  the  stranger ;  that  she  had 
bestowed  affection  on  an  unworthy  object  was  but 
too  clear,  else  whence  the  necessity  of  concealment  ? 
The  helpless  state  in  which  his  daughter  was  borne 
to  her  chamber,  and  from  which  she  had  not  yet  re- 
covered, alone  prevented  the  father  enforcing  full 
confession  of  the  mystery.  From  sad  reflections  he 
was  summoned  by  the  officer  of  the  guard,  who  con- 
ducted the  prisoner  to  the  chateau,  being  the  abode  of 
the  nearest  magistrate.  With  the  capture  his  autho- 
rity ceased;  he  must  now  abide,  he  declared,  the 
orders  of  the  district  functionaries.  St.  Aubin  was 
puzzled  how  to  act;  more  especially,  from  the  strong 
presumption,  amounting  to  conviction,  that  the  party 
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under  arrest  was  not  unknown  to  Bertha.    That  be 
was  deserving  her  regard,  the  circumstances  of  the 
capture,  and  her  secrecy  in  appointing  or  accepting 
an  assignation,  fully  contradicted;  but  as  prejudicial 
rumors  might  spread  abroad,  he  declined  the  exami- 
nation of  the  prisoner  till  the  assistance  of  brother 
magistrates  was  obtained.    These  speedily  arrival, 
and  a  carat  held,  before  whom  the  captive  was  led. 
Besides  grave  and  learned  heads,  there  were  not 
wanting  female  faces  to  grace  the  court — for  the 
afiair  put  curiosity  to  the  stretch.    The  prisoner  was 
a  tall,  handsome  man,  several  years  short  of  thirty, 
habited  in  military  undress.     On  being  asked  his 
name  and  occupation,  he  replied,  Claude  De  Chas- 
saigne,  colonel  in  the  French  army,  now  occupying 
the  frontier.  An  involuntary  groan  escaped  St.  Aubin. 
Horror  of  republicanism  did  not  exist,  however,  so 
strongly  among  the  female  auditory,  in  whom  he  ex- 
cited strong  interest  and  sympathy,  not  lessened  when 
rank  and  profession  were  announced. 
"  Had  he  passport?"  asked  one  of  the  magistrates. 
It  was  produced,  signed'  by  the  celebrated  Du- 
mouriez,   general- in- chief  of  the   French  armies, 
countersigned  by  the  Genevese  authorities,  legalising 
and  granting  protection  to  his  transient  stay  in  the 
Helvetic  States.     The  magistrates  stared  at  each 
other— a  mistake  was  very  evident;  the  president, 
Monsieur  Andelot,  challenged  opinion,  whether  the 
prisoner  should  be  discharged  or  remanded. 

"Discharged!"  exclaimed  the  enraged  officer; 
"  two  of  my  best  men  lie  severely  wounded ;  with 
what  heart  will  they  march  on  danger,  if  their  ser- 
vices are  so  slightly  esteemed  by  the  civil  power?" 
The  colonel,  who  hitherto  had  been  more  atten- 
tively examining  the  pretty  faces  which  lined  the 
saloon,  than  taking  note  of  the  proceedings,  and  who 
appeared  disconcerted  by  the  result  of  his  scrutiny, 
expressed  regret  for  the  consequences  of  his  defence ; 
but  for  the  attack,  he  said,  he  had  not  words  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  express  opinion  of  its  character.  A 
gentleman  enjoying  the  cool  air  of  night,  on  the  lake, 
is,  on  landing,  attacked  by  a  party  of  men,  who  ap- 
proach, not  like  soldiers,  but  brigands,  seeking  shelter 
from  tree  and  rock,  till  they  can  pounce  on  the  un- 
prepared victim.  That  it  was  the  duty  of  a  citizen, 
whether  of  France  or  Switzerland,  whether  soldier 
or  civilian,  to  surrender  to  lawful  authority,  he  freely 
admitted;  but  if  he  were  suddenly  attacked  in  the 
night,  by  men  who  started  from  he  knew  not  where, 
as  though  they  had  risen  from  the  earth,  how  could 
he  distinguifeh  between  brigands  and  soldiers,  when 
life,  as  every  one  must  be  aware,  in  such  encounters, 
hung  on  the  chance  of  first  fire,  or  stroke  of  sabre  ? 
If  apology  were  at  all  due,  it  was  to  the  owner  of  the 
domain*  which  he  had  so  harmlessly,  though,  as  it 
happened,  fatally  invaded.  He  concluded  by  de- 
manding instant  release,  and  threatened,  in  event  of 
refusal,  to  appeal  to  state  authority.  General  Du- 
mouriez,  to  whose  staff  he  was  attached,  had,  as  the 
colonel  affirmed,  received  the  thanks  of  the  Swiss 
Cantons  for  the  inviolate  preservation  of  the  Helvetic 
frontier,  during  a  harassing  campaign  against  forces 
which  had  been,  in  one  instance,  permitted  to  march 


through  Swiss  territory ;  but  if  his  officers  were  sub- 
jected to  such  rough  treatment  as  he  had  received 
this  night,  farewell  to  the  cordiality  which  had  till 
now  existed  between  neutral  powers. 

This  declaration,  set  off  by  soldier-like  phrase,  and 
frankness  of  manner,  had  great  weight  with  the  pre- 
sident and  his  brethren,  and  by  the  looks  of  each,  a 
decision  in  favor  of  setting  the  colonel  at  liberty,  and 
freeing  themselves  from  an  unpleasant   dilemma, 
might  very  safely  have  been  predicted,  when  the 
officer,  whose  resentment  was  still  unabated,  and  who 
appeared  deeply  chagrined  by  the  comparison  of  his 
troops  to  brigands,  again  interposed,  by  remarking, 
that  as  the  colonel's  statement,  supported  by  passport 
in  due  order,  could  now  be  relied  on,  he  had,  doubt- 
less, a  furlough,  or  leave  of  absence,  equally  well 
authenticated.    Chassaigne  produced  the  document 
with  a  slight  curl  of  the- upper  lip;  but  as  he  handed 
it  to  the  president,  was  observed  to  look  uneasy,  as 
though  discomfitted  by  sudden  reflection.     It  was 
passed  from  one  to  the  other  without  comment,  as  a 
paper  about  which  no  question  could  be  raised,  when 
the  officer,  taking  it  from  a  magistrate's  hand,  perused 
it  eagerly.    A  smile  of  triumph  lit  his  countenance 
as  he  handed  it  to  the  president,  with  the  remark,  * 
that  the  furlough  had  expired  three  daya  since ;  and 
the  colonel  appeared  in  the  light,  if  not  of  a  deserter, 
at  least  of  highly  objectionable  character— a  delin- 
quent in  his  own  service,  amenable  to  a  court-martial. 
This  circumstance,  together  with  his  having  been 
seen  to  exhibit  a  lighted  torch  on  the  lake— as  they 
were  all  aware,  a  revolutionary,  seditious  signal, 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  his  capture— ought  to 
make  him  an  object  of  great  suspicion  with  the 
august  body  whom  he  addressed,  now  engaged  in  a 
patriotic  duty. 

The  officer's  discovery,  and  his  remarks,  were  not 
lost  on  the  magistrates;  several,  who,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  expected  rebuke  from  head-quarters,  had 
been  extremely  anxious  to  discharge  the  prisoner, 
now  felt  a  swelling  accession  of  offended  and  com- 
promised dignity,  seeking  the  gratification  of  revenge 
on  the  person  of  the  offender,  before  whose  gallant 
bearing  they  had  quailed.  All  eyes  were  turned  on 
the  colonel,  who  merely  remarked,  that  little  weight 
should  be  attached,  by  the  magistrates,  to  the  dis- 
covery of  his  military  friend,  as  the  expiration  of 
furlough  was  a  personal  afiair  between  himself  and 
General  Dumouriez;  but,  lest  any  party  present 
should  surpect  laxity  in  the  discipline  of  the  French 
army,  he  would  observe,  that  he  bad  the  general's 
parois  for  extended  leave  of  absence,  should  it  be 
necessary,  and  being  on  the  staff,  one  of  Dumou* 
riez's  own  family,  he  knew  perfectly  well  how  far 
he  ought  to  avail  himself  of  the  verbal  indulgence. 

The  magistrates  retired  apart  in  a  cluster,  calling 
the  officer  to  their  council.  The  colonel,  left  to  his 
own  reflections,  inquired  of  a  bystander,  who  were 
the  two  ladies  near  the  magistrates,  listening  to  the 
debate.  Euphrasia  and  Melanie  St.  Aubin,  neicea  of 
the  gentleman  under  whose  roof  he  was  then  sheltered, 
was  the  reply.  But  had  not  Monsieur  St  Aubin  a 
daughter?  The  party  addressed  replied  in  the  affirma- 
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live ;  but  she  was  oat  then  present,  at  least  be  could 
sot  distinguish  her,  though  he  was  certain  she  was  at 
the  chateau. 

"  Tig  strange !"  murmured  De  Ghassaigne,  to  him- 
self;  "  my  letter  declared  the  furlough  expired,  and 
that  I  must  quit  Switzerland,  either  with,  or,  alas ! 
without  her!" 

It  was  at  length  announced  to  the  colonel,  that  if  he 
would  give  parole  not  to  attempt  escape,  he  was  at 
liberty  to  remain  in  the  chateau  till  morning,  when 
he  should  be  escorted  by  the  officer  beyond  the 
frontiers.  The  suspicious  circumstances  attending 
his  conduct,  had  determined  the  magistrates  that  he 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of  whilst  he  remained  on 
Helvetic  ground ;  and  having  confessedly  trespassed 
beyond  his  furlough,  was  good  reason,  in  these 
troublesome  times,  that  further  stay  should  be  re- 
stricted; more  especially,  Monsieur  Andelot  con- 
tinued, as  there  was  much  reason  to  believe,  that  if 
he  were  at  liberty,  and  remained  near  Geneva,  he 
would  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  resentment  of  the  wounded 
men's  comrades — an  event  disastrous,  personally, 
and  to  be  deplored  as  furnishing  occasion  for  a  breach 
between  France  and  the  Cantons.  The  colonel,  more 
readily  than  was  expected,  agreed  to  the  conditions ; 
indeed,  seemed  much  pleased  that  his  abode  for  the 
night  was  Chateau  St.  Aubin. 

De  Chassaigne  had  scarcely  been  conducted  to  a 
little  parlor  appropriated  for  his  reception,  when  a 
gentle  tap  at  the  door  announced  a  visiter.  It  was 
Euphrasia.  She  entered  with  trepidation,  and  bid- 
ding the  young  girl  who  accompanied  her  remain  at 
the  door,  said  she  had  something  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  welfare  of  the  Colonel  De  Chassaigne 
to  communicate,  which  had  caused  her  to  overlook 
the  impropriety  of  a  visit. 

"  Mademoiselle  Euphrasia,  I  believe !"  said  the 
colonel,  smiling. 

"If  you  had  guessed  your  reception,  monsieur, 
when  you  landed  on  our  wharf,  as  well  as  you  have 
guessed  my  name,  I  should  not  now  have  occasion  to 
warn  you  of  danger." 

The  colonel  started— he  obviously  expected  a  com- 
munication of  a  different  character;  but  Euphrasia 
proceeded  to  relate,  that  standing  near  the  magis- 
trates, she  overheard  their  deliberation.  It  was  true, 
he  was  to  be  escorted  across  the  frontier ;  but  the 
cruel  proposal  of  the  officer  was  listened  to,  and,  with 
only  two  dissentients,  agreed  on,  that  it  should  be  so 
managed,  he  should  fall,  as  it  were  by  accident,  into 
the  power  of  the  united  royalist-emigrant  and  Aus- 
trian army.  De  Chassaigne  was  struck  with  sur- 
prise; he  could  scarcely  believe  such  treachery  from 
one  in  the  uniform,  and  bearing  the  commission  of  a 
soldier.  Euphrasia  affirmed  the  truth  of  what  she 
reported,  adding,  that  although  the  voices  of  the  two 
dissentients,  her  uncle  and  M.  Andelot,  for  the  mo- 
ment prevailed,  yet  she  heard  the  officer  declare  to 
one  of  the  gentlemen,  as  he  quitted  the  chateau,  that 
he  would  have  his  own  way,  spite  of  all.  The  fair 
informant  added,  blushing,  that  she  knew  not  why  she 
should  feel  such  sympathy  for  a  stranger ;  there  was, 
perhaps,  cause  for  it,  which  she  felt,  though  could 
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not  account  for,  but  hoped  he  would  take  warning, 
and,  also,  think  favorably  of  her  boldness  in  seeking 
Sn  interview  with  a  stranger. 

"  One  word !"  exclaimed  De  Chass*  gne,  taking 
her  hand,  as  she  sought  to  retire.  He  inquired  re- 
specting Mademoiselle  Bertha;  her  cousin  smiled 
with  peculiar  meaning,  as  though  she  felt  all  doubt 
solved,  and  informed  the  prisoner  that  Bertha  fell 
insensible  on  witnessing  his  capture.  Was  she 
aware,  demanded  the  colonel,  he  was  now  under  the 
same  roof?  The  maiden  replied  in  the  negative; 
that  her  kinswoman  remained  extremely  disordered ; 
and  those  about  her  were  more  disposed  to  thwart 
than  aid  the  sick  lady.  De  Chassaigne  poured  forth 
his  thanks  to  the  retiring  Euphrasia,  and  then  sat 
down  to  indite  a  note  to  Monsieur  St.  Aubin. 

We  now  shift  the  scene  to  the  library — the  time 
two  hours  later.  Bertha,  pale  and  sickly,  is  seated 
in  the  capacious  study-chair,  one  moment  looking  at 
the  tall  figure  of  the  colonel  leaning  against  the 
mantel,  anon,  anxiously  seeking  the  gaze  of  St.  Aubin, 
who  paced  irresolutely  the  library-floor. 

u  'Tis  in  vain,  colonel !"  he  exclaimed,  *i  you  plead 
your  family — it  is,  I  admit,  ancient  and  more  honor- 
able than  mine ;  could  you  add  the  patrimonial  title 
of  duke  or  count,  it  would  not  move  my  decision. 
Your  life  may  be  without  stain,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
usurping,  regicidal  government,  but  there  is  a  blot  in 
your  escutcheon  you  can  never  clear — you  served 
the  Bourbons ! — you  now  serve  traitors.  For  three 
centuries  our  family  knelt  at  the  foot  of  the  throne- 
ate  the  bread  of  the  Bourbons— «nd  we  will  never  be 
leagued  against  them !" 

Bertha  looked  beseechingly  from  her  father  to  her 
lover. 

"  Monsieur  St.  Aubin,"  said  the  latter,  mildly, 
((you  judge  erroneously.  The  voice  of  France  you 
confound  with  the  will  of  one  family.  The  same 
blood,  the  same  heart  and  spirit  which  battled  in  the 
crusades,  which  in  later  days  chastised  the  insolence 
of  Spain  and  Austria,  still  lives,  will  still  triumph, 
though  the  Bourbon  fleur-de-lis  be  lost  in  our  ranks. 
Behold  the  juster  views  and  patriotism  of  the  family 
you  idolize !" 

He  produced  an  envelope  from  his  bosom  and 
handed  it  to  St.  Aubin.  It  was  a  letter  from  the  un- 
fortunate Louis,  written  after  all  was  lost,  bidding 
the  colonel,  now  that  he  could  #o  longer  serve  his 
sovereign,  forget  not  he  owes  service  to  France- 
still  fight  her  battles,  whoever  was  her  leader.  This 
cherished  token  of  his  royal  master's  gratitude  was 
rendered  more  precious  by  the  words  "  Marie  An- 
toinette," inscribed  in  the  well-known  characters  of 
her  majesty,  beneath  her  consort's  signature.  The 
old  man  regarded  the  document  till  the  tears  came  to 
his  eyes.  Bertha,  much  moved,  rose,  and  pressed 
his  hand  to  her  lips. 

"De  Chassaigne,"  said -St.  Aubin,  "I  fear  yon 
have  conquered!"  And  he  handed  back  the  me- 
morial. 

"  No !"  exclaimed  the  colonel,  waving  his  hand, "  it 
is  now  with  one  where  it  will  be  more  prized,  better 
stored,  than  in  the  custody  of  a  follower  of  the  camp." 
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St  Aubin  received,  'with  almost  childish  delight, 
the  precious  deposit. 

"  It  is  now  beyond  midnight,  colonel,"  said  the  old 
man,  grasping  the  hand  of  De  Chassaigne;  "  Bertha 
is  still  sickly,  though  she  insisted  on  seeing  you,  when 
she  knew  you  were  our  prisoner.  We  must  renew 
our  treaty  to-morrow;  and,  perhaps,  an  acquaintance 
commenced  in  the  gay  saloons  of  Paris,  renewed  and 
carried  on  in  secret  amid  our  lakes  and  mountains, 
may  yet  terminate  happily  under  an  old-fashioned 
roof,  which  shelters  a  head  with  notions  too  ancient 
for  the  present  order  of  affairs." 

Our  task  is  now  ended.  We  have  only  to  add, 
what  the  reader  already  anticipates,  that  the  escort 


of  the  bitter-minded  officer  was  declined — St.  Aubin 
becoming  surety  for  his  guest  till  further  leave  of 
absence  was  obtained  from  Dumouriez.  On  receipt 
of  a  favorable  reply  from  the  general,  the  wedding 
festivities,  in  celebration  of  the  marriage  of  Bertha 
and  the  colonel,  graced  Chateau  St.  Aubin.  Very 
little  more  was  heard  of  the  proceedings  of  the  dis- 
affected; indeed,  it  was  more  than  suspected  at  the 
chateau,  that  the  mysterious  beacons  and  lights  at 
unusual  hours,  and  in  unusual  places,  were  lover's 
signals  of  harmless  tendency.  Meianie  consoltfd 
herself  for  her  rival's  happiness  by  a  union  with  the 
cousin  of  M.  Andelot;  whilst  the  gentler  Euphrasia 
continued  to  reside  with  Bertha  and  her  aged  uncle. 


NIGHT    REVERIES. 


BY  OTWAT  COTUtY. 


I  jot  to  see  the  eadent  night 

Engird  the  land  and  sea, 
And  stars  that  up  the  infinite  height 

Of  heaven  all  climbing  be. 

For  grandly  roand  the  eternal  arch, 

And  o'er  its  paly  steep, 
The  order  of  their  solemn  march 

Those  shimmering  armies  keep. 

And  while  across  the  bine-long  zone 
They  plough  their  pearly  track, 

I  seem  to  hear  the  music  tones 
Of  other  times  come  back — 

The  songs  of  voyagers  early  driven 
From  this  life's  fading  shore ; 

The  sounds  by  happy  voices  given, 
That  I  shall  hear  no  more— 

The  plashy  hum  of  pebbly  streams, 
la  sunny  childhood  heard, 

Whose  chimes  among  the  golden  gl 
Of  summer  evenings  stirred— 

I  know  that  memories  such  as  these 
Are  like  the  insect  wings 

Which  fitfully  the  dying  breeze 
At  crimsoning  sunset  brings ; 

Before  the  ever-watching  eye 
But  for  a  moment  seen, 


Then  dimly,  swiftly  fleeting  by, 
With  all  their  wildering  sheen. 

I  know  that  never  more  to  me 
Shall  come  the  sound  and  sight 

Of  music  on  the  sunlit  lea, 
And  journeying  worlds  by  night. 

Perpetual  sounds  along  the  lea, 
And  worlds  of  shining  flame, 

Still  come  forever  fresh  and  free, 
But  they  are  not  the  same. 

They  wake  not  as  they  used  to  wake 
The  impulse  strong  and  high, 

The  spirit's  passionate  hope  to  take 
Immortal  wings  and  fly ; 

To  walk  exaltedly  along 
The  steeps  of  earthly  fame, 

And  with  the  gloriouaness  of  song 
To  win  a  deathless  name. 

Yet  even  when  the  stars  appear, 
And  sounds  of  music  come, 

lake  friends  and  calling  voices,  where 
"  My  lost  hopes  find  their  home ;" 

I  cannot  choose  but  greet  the  night, 
Whose  every  dream  sublime 

Is  vivid  with  the  lingering  light 
Of  many  an  olden  time. 


A    PRAYER    FOR    LIGHT. 


BT  W.  B.  Buaunon. 


To  Thee  we  look  for  light— oh  Thou !  who  art 
Of  light  Creator  and  ezhaustless  Source — 
In  whom  no  darkness,  with  disturbing  force, 

E'er  dwelt  or  dwells,:  Oh,  Holeest!  impart 

Illuminating  grace  to  every  heart 
That,  weaned  from  self-reliance,  liAs  to  Thee 
Its  prayer  for  succor.    Tossed  on  Life's  wild  sea, 


Clonds  over  and  around  us,  with  no  chart 
Nor  compass  to  direct — oh,  who  shall  save 
Our  frail  barks,  madly  flung  from  wave  to  wave  ? 

Thou  only  canst,  whose  fiat  called  the  light 
The  new-formed  earth  to  gladden  and  to  bless—. 
Beam  on  us,  then,  oh,  Son  or  RioHTBOUsifXss ! 

Kindling  to  perfect  day  our  moral  night. 


A    FEW    HOURS    IN    VENICE 


BY  GKOKOS  B.  CHKBYKB. 


Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  beautiful  than  the 
approach  to  Venice  on  a  sunny  day.  After  following: 
by  land  (I  speak  of  the  last  part  of  our  ride  from  Pa- 
dua,) the  winding  of  a  canal  a  long  time,  amidst  fields 
once  covered  over  with  the  sea,  but  now  a  region 
of  luxuriant  vegetation,  the  broad-leaved  and  richly 
clustered  vines  being  trained  upon  willows  cropped, 
stunted  and  stamped  for  that  purpose,  we  arrived  at 
the  point  where  we  were  to  embark  for  Venice.  The 
little  voyage  begins  in  the  canal,  and  you  are  impri- 
soned within  its  banks  just  long  enough  to  desire  an 
open  prospect,  when  suddenly  your  gondola  shoots 
out  into  the  bosom  of  a  lovely  sea.  Islands  are  be- 
fore you,  and  the  city  rising  from  the  shining  water, 
the  bells  are  ringing,  and  the  domes,  towers,  and 
piles  of  palaces  looking  in  the  fresh  morning  air  as 
if  they  had  just  come  up  from  some  enchantment  in 
the  ocean.  The  boats,  like  so  many  birds  delighted 
to  meet  the  new  day  in  its  beauty,  are  flying  over 
the  surface;  the  craped  gondolas  floating  by  like 
black  sea-gulls.  The  tall  masts  of  the  shipping  are 
distinguishable  in  the  harbor  of  the  city  as  you  near 
it.  But  before  this  you  stop  at  what  I  shall  call  the 
Isle  of  passports,  and  deliver  up  that  mercenary  ta- 
lisman. Next  a  boat  stops  you  to  beg;  you  are  hailed 
by  the  hereditary  genius  of  the  place,  with  a  travel- 
er's charity  box ;  flotilla  of  beggars  in  the  name  of 
the  Madonna  or  of  the  patron  saint  of  Venice.  It 
would  be  no  marvel  if  the  very  first  should  rise  up 
and  plead  for  a  sequin. 

The  islands,  the  boats,  the  beggars,  the  waves,  the 
lagunee,  the  custom-house  itself,  the  floating  city  and 
every  thing  around  it,  are  beautiful.  All  fc  novelty 
and  interest.  And  then  what  a  vast  and  magnificent 
setting  for  the  picture!  The  whole  range  of  the 
Swiss  and  Tyrol  Alps,  snow-crowned,  sweep  the 
northwestern  horizon,  flashing  in  the  morning  sun 
like  a  circlet  of  mountain  diamonds.  There  is  no 
other  such  scene  in  the  world.  I  am  now  not  with- 
out materials  of  comparison,  having  been  in  Spain, 
Greece,  Egypt,  Constantinople;  at  the  Alhambra, 
the  Parthenon,  the  Karnak,  the  Coliseum ;  so  that  I 
came  upon  Venice,  not  as  I  did  upon  Gibraltar,  as  a 
perfect  novice  in  the  world's  wonders,  but  with  the 
remembrance  of  many  of  them  quite  fresh  in  my 
mind ;  and  yet  the  effect  of  this  scene  was  more  like 
magic  than  any  thing  in  all  my  previous  experience. 

There  were  Russians,  Germans,  French,  Scotch, 
but,  for  a  wonder,  no  English  in  our  party.  Amidst 
such  scenery  one's  mind  is  distracted  from  men  and 


manners,  and  for  the  time  altogether  occupied  with 
what  some  of  our  passengers  would  have  thought 
very  inferior  to  themselves,  the  shows  of  things. 
But  such  things !  It  should  take  a  great  many  Rus- 
sians, Germans,  French,  Scotch  and  English,  of  bet- 
ter stuff  than  the  freight  of  our  gondola,  to  compose 
a  study  of  half  the  interest  or  importance  of  those 
mountains  in  the  sky  or  that  city  in  the  sea.  I  do  not 
mean  to  undervalue  the  study  of  human  society,  but 
the  shows  of  society,  generally,  are  what  is  worship- 
ed, and  not  its  moral  dignity;  whereas,  the  shows 
of  nature  are  the  face  of  God. 

Shakspeare's  genius  has  connected  itself  almost  as 
spontaneously  and  sacredly  with  Italy  as  England. 
When  you  visit  Venice  you  expect  to  meet  Shylock 
and  Antonia  upon  change.  Where  now  are  all  his 
ventures,  his  argosies  suddenly  come  to  harbor  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  from  Mexico  to  India  ?  There 
is  a  steamer  plying  daily  from  Venice  to  Trieste.  If 
you  would  enjoy  the  full  power  of  your  poetical  re- 
veries, or  exchange  words  with  Shakspeare's  heroes 
on  the  Rialto,  beware  how  you  fall  within  sound  of 
the  blowing  off  steam  in  the  harbor.  But  the  moon- 
light sleeps  on  yonder  bank  as  sweetly  as  ever,  in 
spite  of  all  changes.  I  saw,  one  moonlight  evening, 
a  perfect  realization  of  Allston's  exquisite  painting  of 
Lorenzo  and  Jessica.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  pain- 
ter must  have  sketched  it  from  nature  on  the  very 
spot  where  I  was  gazing.  Those  distant  towers  and 
domes  toward  the  western  sky,  between  the  remain- 
ing light  of  a  gorgeous  sunset  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  moon  on  the  other,  how  beautiful ! 

You  are  not  shut  up  to  mere  stone  walls,  foot-lanes, 
and  canals  in  Venice.  The  people  have  their  alar 
medat  with  what  may  be  called  the  public  gardens, 
of  considerable  extent,  and  they  enjoy  them.  I  walked 
out  to  their  ending  in  the  sea,  one  afternoon  of  some 
public  festival,  and  from  this  extensive  point  beheld 
the  sunset  over  the  city,  the  islands,  and  the  lagoons. 
The  crowd  thought  nothing  about  the  climate,  the 
glowing  heavens,  or  the  light,  but  enjoyed  the  music, 
the  laughing,  the  juvenile  shopping,  the  chattering 
and  noise.  For  my  part,  in  spite  of  the  beggars  and 
jugglers  of  a  modern  Italian  population,  I  was  in  a 
sort  of  paradise.  The  air,  earth,  and  sea,  with  the 
distant  city  hanging  in  the  evening  sky,  were  enough 
to  produce  any  supposable  illusion.  I  am  convinced 
there  is  no  conveying  to  you  the  sensations  of  a  tra- 
veler, who  has  been  spending  the  winter  in  the  North, 
coming  upon  such  a  vernal  dream  of  heaven  and 
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earth  in  this  delicious  climate.  One  is  drunk  with 
beauty.  All  the  opium-eating  in  the  world  could  not 
enable  you  to  create  such  imaginative  combinations. 

The  view  from  the  tower  in  St.  Mark's/ opposite 
the  church,  unites  all  the  features  that  can  compose  a 
lovely  picture  for  the  senses  or  the  imagination.  The 
nearness  and  the  distance  are  alike  beautiful ;  ships, 
boats,  and  a  busy  crowded  city  at  your  feet,  islands, 
palaces  on  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  long  lines  of  indis- 
tinct lagunse,  distant  cities  with  dim  domes  and  stee- 
ples, blue  mountains  of  the  South,  and  snowy  glorious 
Alps  of  the  North!  The  city  of  Padua  is  visible  in 
this  clear  air,  though  at  such  a  distance.  An  antique 
forest,  which  you  cannot  have  in  Venice,  even  in 
miniature,  or  verdant  fields  sprinkled  with  farm- 
houses and  dotted  with  sheep,  would  be  additions  to 
the  landscape,  certainly ;  but  they  would  destroy  its 
magic  peculiarity,  they  would  hardly  add  to  its  beauty. 
What  a  picture  it*  ib  !  And  what  a  mirror  to  reflect 
it  in !  This  opal  sea,  that  you  and  the  city  seem  to 
be  swinging  in,  as  on  a  cloud-cradle  in  mid  heaven, 
as  smooth  and  undulating  as  the  surface  of  a  chalce- 
dony !    What  mystery,  what  enchantment ! 

Now  think  of  the  associations,  the  history  of  this 
scene,  the  human  part  of  it,  the  passions,  the  trage- 
dies !  The  church,  with  its  costly  treasures  and  me- 
morials, is  Tight  below  you,  and  the  ducal  palace,  and 
the  Inquisition.  You  could  almost  bend  over  from 
your  airy  position,  and  drop  your  tears  upon  the 
Bridge  of  Sighs  between  them,  if  you  could  watch 
the  falling  pearls  so  far.  A  prison,  a  palace,  and  a 
church,  and  each  in  turn  played  the  servant  and  the 
tyrant  of  the  other.  It  was  a  step  from  the  palace  to 
the  church,  from  the  church,  through  the  palace,  to 
the  prison ;  but  oh,  how  far  from  the  church  to  hea- 
ven !  Was  it  nearer  from  the  prison  ?  Methinks  I 
would  rather  take  my  chance  with  those  who  crossed 
the  fearful  bridge  (nulla  retrorsum  vstigia)  to  the 
dungeon  tortures  beyond,  and  so  passed  into  eternity, 
than  with  those  who  died  from  the  palace.  The 
church  is  now,  what  it  always  has  been,  a  monument 
of  more  than  Oriental  magnificence ;  an  offering,  not 
to  God,  but  to  the  pride  of  man. 

What  a  medley  of  architectural  orders !  An  out- 
rage, I  doubt  not,  upon  all  classic  rules,  and  an  of- 
fence to  the  taste  of  learned  artists :  Persian  domes 
of  a  gone  century,  and  Italian  galleries  of  the  Mosque 
of  Cordova,  with  its  columns,  and  the  palace  of  the 
Alhambra,  with  its  Moorish  Arabesques,  Egyptian, 
Grecian,  and  Oriental  marbles,  images  and  altars, 
the  crescent  and  the  cross !  And  yet  it  is  singularly 
beautiful.  Now  let  us  descend  and  enter.  What  a 
profusion  of  Egyptian,  Grecian,  Roman,  Oriental 
marbles !  And  then  the  images,  altars,  crosses,  the 
superb  sculptures,  pictures,  statues!  Where  or 
what  is  the  Rdigio  Loci  ?  It  is  just  like  going  into 
a  splendid  museum,  and  yet  you,  with  the  gazing, 
curious,  admiring  crowd  around  you,  are  in  the  aisles 
and  cloisters  of  a  Christian  church. 

Visiting  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  (the  transi- 
tion thither  from  the  altars  of  the  church,  though  so 
natural  in  history,  fills  the  soul,  even  at  this  day, 
with  horror,)  you  are  shown  the  secret  passages  for 


criminals,  the  modes  of  torture  and  of  execution,  the 
cells  in  which  they  were  incarcerated,  the  ingenuity 
of  that  incarnate  spirit  of  fiendish  cruelty,  which 
then  and  there  glutted  itself.  Three  stories  beneath 
the  bed  of  the  sea  were  once  dripping  dungeons,  and 
they  still  exist,  but  so  filled  with  water  that  the  mouths 
of  some  have  been  covered  over  with  brick,  which 
sounds  hollow  to  the  tread.  The  whirlwind  of  the 
French  Revolution  did  not  spare  these  horrible  dun- 
geons ;  there  were  wooden  walls  and  floors  to  some  of 
them,  and  these  they  set  on  fire.  I  kept,  among  my  cu- 
riosities, a  charred  fragment  of  the  Bame.  The  Bridge 
of  Sighs  crosses  from  the  palace  to  the  prison,  and 
there  were  dungeons-  beneath  both  piles,  so  that  your 
gondola  plashes  the  waves  on  either  hand  against 
stones  that  inside  have  echoed  the  groans  of  the 
buried  alive,  while  above  went  on  religious  rites  on 
one  hand,  and  the  noise  of  revelry,  or  the  preparation 
of  state  tragedies  on  the  other. 

The  halls  in  the  ducal  palace  are  filled  with  large 
and  splendid  tablets  of  Paul  Veronese,  Tintoretto, 
Bassanio,  and  some  of  Titian.  If  there  could  be 
such  a  thing  as  a  Napier's  painting  press,  one  could 
think  Paul  Veronese  must  have  used  it.  Venice  is  full 
of  his  paintings,  and  as  there  is  no  lack  of  them  else- 
where, and  generally  on  so  large  a  scale,  you  are 
amazed  at  the  fertility  and  the  mechanical  rapidity 
of  his  genius.  The  grandest  gallery  of  Titian  in 
the  world  is  said  to  be  in  Venice.  It  is  in  the  Bar- 
berigo  Palace;  but  I  have  seen  in  other  galleries 
paintings  of  his  that  to  my  own  mind  conveyed  juster 
impressions  of  his  genius.  There  is  a  magnificent 
painting  of  Titian  in  the  church  San  Juan  di  Paulo, 
the  subject  the  martyrdom  ot  one  o£  the  saints.  It 
shone  like  a  sun,  and  seemed  to  fill  the  church  with 
its  light,  so  that  a  picture  of  even  Paul  Veronese,  be- 
side it,  was  quite  discountenanced  and  poor  in  the 
comparison. 

On  leaving  Venice  I  feel  that  no  description  can 
convey  to  your  mind  an  image  of  its  loveliness.  It 
floats  around  me  like  a  dream,  of  which  I  would  fain 
retain  the  vivid  impressions  when  awake,  and  carry 
them  away  with  me.  I  have  seen  it  in  the  most  de- 
lightful circumstances  of  air  and  light  which  the 
season  could  possibly  afford.  Such  pervading,  ani- 
mating stinlight,  an  atmosphere  which  lifts  the  body 
from  the  earth  by  its  elastic  purity  and  lightness,  and 
such  veiling  and  enchanting  moonlight,  to  steep  all 
objects  in  its  serenity  and  softness.  Of  ail  cities  in 
the  world  Venice  is  that  which  most  needs  such  an 
atmosphere,  and  such  light,  and  which  can  be  in- 
vested by  those  circumstances  with  most  surpassing 
beauty.  For  Venice  is  in  its  decay,  and  although  it 
cannot  cease  to  be  a  lovely  city  in  the  sea,  it  needs 
a  sun  which  can  paint  it  over  with  brightness,  and  a 
moon  which  will  cover  up  its  desolations  with  me- 
lancholy beauty.  In  its  most  splendid  portion,  the 
part  where  all  historical  interest  is  concentrated, 
there  is  nothing  of  desolation  or  decay.  The  Piazza 
St.  Mark  is  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  That 
romantic,  gorgeous,  antique  church,  thai  most  Ori- 
ental ducal  palace,  and  those  piles  of  stately  archi- 
tecture in  long  ranges  in  front,  that  lofty  tower,  that 
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winged  lion,  and  those  horses  of  Sisyphus,  are  still 
powerful  to  attract  the  admiration  of  the  traveler. 
With  the  actual  splendor  of  the  architecture  there 
are  many  circumstances  combined  to  render  the 
scene  in  an  uncommon  degsee  novel  and  attractive. 
It  opens  on  the  harbor,  filled  with  ships  and  gondolas, 
the  street  upon  the  quay  being  full  of  Italian  life,  the 
Island  of  St.  George  a  little  distance  in  front,  the 
domes  of  Santa  Maria  Saluta  on  the  right,  the  open 
Archipelago  in  the  distance,  and  every  thing  floating 
in  the  sea  like  clouds  in  a  summer's  day.  In  the 
moonlight  the  whole  city  is  beautiful,  every  lane, 
canal,  and  dingy  wall  seems  lovely;  but  the  place 
of  St  Marks  is  beautiful  by  daylight,  it  is  in  itself  so 
splendid,  that  though  the  moon  makes  its  loveliness 
mere  enchanting,  it  is  not  needed  to  conceal  aught 
of  gloom,  decay,  or  imperfection.  The  moon  shining 
in  long  lines  of  light  upon  the  canals,  and  reflected 
in  the  water,  and  the  boats  starting  into  the  light 


from  the  deep  and  sombre  shadows  of  the  palaces, 
put  you  in  a  mood,  especially  at  the  silent  hour  of 
midnight,  to  believe  and  realise  the  most  romantic 
of  Venetian  stories. 

The  departure  from  Venice  is  on  the  opposite  side 
from  that  on  which  we  entered,  and  beautiful  as  it 
seemed  when  we  came  upon  it  in  the  morning,  I 
thought  it  still  more  beautiful  departing  from  it  in  the 
evening.  I  thought  of  St.  John's  picture  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  let  down  from  heaven ;  for  Venice  seems 
as  if  suspended  by  a  crystal  chain  from  the  sky, 
instead  of  resting  on  an  earthly  foundation,  or  on 
islands  floating  in  the  sea.  Will  you  now  have  a 
paragraph  of  statistics  in  addition  to  my  penciling*, 
before  leaving  this  dreamlike,  curious  city  ?  I  have 
but  to  turn  to  the  guide-books,  and  your  wishes  are 
easily  gratified,  at  second  hand  to  be  sure,  but  with 
great  verity.  But  X  will  not  commit  such  a  solecism. 
It  would  be  like  driving  a  load  of  hay  into  the  parlor. 
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Sbb  moves  amid  the  beautiful  and  gay, 

A  breathing  statue— cold  and  passionless : 
Within  her  eye  there  beams  no  sunny  ray, 

No  sudden  smiles  the  wondering  gazer  bless. 
She  seems  a  being  not  of  mortal  birth, 

So  pure,  so  flu*  removed*from  every  stain, 
like  some  lost  angel  wandering  o'er  the  earth 

In  search  of  Eden's  golden  gates  again. 

All  hearts  must  bow  unto  her  beauty  rare, 

Yet  never  speak  the  thoughts  that  in  them  rise, 
For  who  to  whisper  earthly  love  would  dare 

Beneath  th'  unsullied  light  of  those  calm  eyes ; 
Or  ask  so  bright  a  loveliness  to  share 

With  them  the  weal  and  wo  of  common  life } 
For,  on  her  spotless  brow,  no  trace  of  care 

Proves  that  she  dwells  'mid  weariness  and  strife. 


Nor  doth  she  seek  for  friendship  or  for  love, 
She  seems  to  feel  that  earth  is  not  her  sphere 

And  all  her  hopes  and  thoughts  are  raised  above- 
Nought  but  her  fairy  footsteps  linger  here. 

Creature  of  beauty !  in  thy  lonely  heart 
What  dreams  of  pure  celestial  shape  must  dwell ; 

Dreams  in  which  mortal  image  claims  no  part — 
Bright  dreams  that  words  are  all  too  cold  to  tell. 


But  there 's  a  sadness  in  thy  voice's  tone 

like  low  soft  music  melting  on  the  ear, 
For,  thou  self-doomed,  sweet  star,  must  shine  alone, 

Meeting  no  kindred  soul  to  hold  thee  dear  j 
And,, while  all  other  minds  to  earth  are  given, 

Waking  to  grief  or  joy  with  each  new  day* 
Thy  spirit  lives  in  holy  thoughts  of  heaven, 

And  yearns  to  find  its  home  where  angels  stray. 


STANZAS. 


BT  KDWABD  X.  STAKSBtTBT. 


Hxsmr  of  my  childhood's  early  dawn, 
Light  of  my  spirit  in  happier  years, 

Dreams  of  loveliness,  past  and  gone, 
Why  do  you  haunt  me  mid  sadness  and  tears  ? 

• 

Hopes  that  blossomed,  but  now  are  crushed, 
Loves  of  my  springtime,  forgotten  and  chilled, 

Tones  that  thrilled  me,  in  sepulchres  hushed, 
When  shall  the  cup  of  my  sorrows  be  filled  ? 

Forms  of  the  lost  ones,  shapes  of  the  dead, 
Ye  whom  I  loved  when  my  spirit  was  light, 

•10» 


Why  do  ye  come  to  my  lonely  bed 
And  mock  me  in  dreams  through  the  wearisome  night  ? 

Sorrows  of  earth !  ye  have  worn  my  heart- 
Loves  of  earth !  ye  have  passed  away— 

Hopes  of  earth !  I  bid  ye  depart, 
And  furl  your  wings  till  a  brighter  day. 

Light  of  my  pathway !  Spirit  of  truth  ! 

Thou  shah  be  to  this  soul  of  mine 
A  fountain  of  fresh,  undying  youth, 

A  fadeless  vision  of  light  divine ! 


THE    FIRE-DOOMED. 

A    TALE    OF    THE    "OLD    DOMINION." 


BT  BSYXKLL  COATKS,  M.  D. 


All  nature  b  bat  art  inknowB  to  thee, 

All  chance,  direction  which  thoa  curt  not  we.    Pope 


"  The  reign  of  superstition  is  over,"  say  those  who 
believe  their  own  age  to  be  the  most  enlightened  in 
history— their  own  country  the  most  civilized  in  the 
world— and  their  own  city  the  most  refined  of  cities. 

"The  schoolmaster  is  abroad!"  and  modem 
philosophy  is  shedding  light,  deep  and  more  deeply, 
into  the  arcana  of  nature.  Children  guide  the  thun- 
derbolt of  Jove,  and  make  a  toy  of  the  flash  which 
"  hallows  where  it  falls."  We  train  mephitic  va- 
pors through  the  long  drawn  tube  to  illuminate  our 
dwellings— dive  deep  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
exhaust  its  treasures,  and  explain  its  structure.  We 
explore  the  cause  of  earthquakes  and  volcanoes — in- 
vade the  realms  of  the  infernal  monarch — 

"  And  pour  in  light  on  Pluto's  drear  abodes." 

We  mount  our  iron-ribbed  steeds,  urge  them  with 
fiery  goads,  whirl  over  mountain  and  valley  with  the 
speed  of  the  nimble-footed  Mercury,  and  smile  at 
the  tortured  fury  of  our  snorting  coursers. 

The  unsubstantial  air  cannot  restrain  us.  We 
raise  the  silken  car,  and  pursue  our  pleasures  or  re- 
searches above  the  clouds,  until  heaven-bearing 
Atlas  lies  beneath  our  feet,  and  we  look  down  on 
the  dwelling  of  the  gods.  For  us,  the  ocean  has  no 
terrors.  Beyond  the  hyperborean  desert  of  ice  we 
chase  the  monsters  of  the  deep.  Empires  more  vast 
than  Rome  look  back  on  Thule  from  the  regions  of 
the  setting  sun.  We  plunge  beneath  the  waves  to 
plant  our  engines  of  destruction  in  the  halls  of  Nep- 
tune, and  argosies  are  riven  like  the  oak  before  the 
lightning.  All  elements  obey  us;  and  things  that 
shook  the  nerves  of  heroes,  and  made  nations  trem- 
ble, are  now  our  willing  slaves,  to  work  our  pleasure 
or  increase  our  wealth. 

Clothed  in  the  glowing  language  of  the  Homeric 
age,  such  labors  would  have  deified  more  mortals 
than  could  find  foot-hold  on  the  broad  Olympus. 
But,  alas !  '  • 

"  These  are  the  days  oCfatt—noifabU .'" 

The  very  names  of  those  great  benefactors  of  their 
race,  by  whom  the  power  of  man  has  been  thus  uni- 
versally extended — names,  like  their  holders,  formed 
of  rough,  tough,  old  Saxon,  Gallic  or  Teutonic  ele- 
ments— defy  all  rythmic  laws.  Their  fame  the  his- 
toric muse  may  say—but  she  can  never  sing. 

Yes — the  poetry  of  superstition,  at  least,  is  gone. 
The  modern  woodsman  hears  no  more  the  scream  of 


the  imprisoned  Dryad,  when  the  attrition  of  the  forest 
boughs,  bending  before.the  blast,  makes  the  wild  soli- 
tude resound  with  their  harsh  creaking.  The  sportive 
Naiads  no  longer  laugh  in  the  music  of  the  babbling 
brook.  The  last  of  the  Sylphs  expired  long,  long 
ago,  upon  the  strings  of  the  <dEolian  harp;  and  not  a 
river  god  remains,  even  in  the  inland  ocean  halls 
and  water-curtained  caves  of  this  wide  land  of  cata- 
racts and  torrents. 

The  poetry  of  superstition  has  indeed  departed. 
But  still  we  find  mankind  divided  into  two  opposite 
and  incompatible  parties.  Those  who  still  worship 
mystery,  worship  her  in  humble  prose;  yet,  even  at 
the  present  day,  the  ravings  of  the  Pythoness  are  re- 
peated in  the  jargon  of  the  believers  in  the  gift  of 
tongues,  and  her  oracles  are  heard  in  the  dreams  of 
the  magnetic  prophets.  The  mantles  of  the  Delphic 
priesthood  have  fallen  on  the  shoulders  of  Irving  and 
of  Poisen,  and  the  spirits  of  Mahomet  and  Mokana 
survive  in  the  persons  of  Matthias  and  Jot  Smith. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  of  modern 
literature,  accumulating  fact  on  fact  from  the  rich 
granary  of  natural  science,  and  ever  dwelling  on  the 
physical— except,  perhaps,  where  northern  pseudo- 
transcendentalism  "  means  not,  but  blunders  round  a 
meaning"— is  calculated  to  obtund  the  senses  which 
perceive  the  spiritual.  It  leads  us  to  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  all  agents  incapable  of  being  rendered  ob- 
vious to  sight,  to  touch,  to  hearing.  It  guides  us  to 
the  gloomy  region  of  materialism. 

I  am  no  advocate  for  superstition,  whether  sur- 
rounded by  the  gorgeous  pageantry  of  the  Egyptian 
mysteries,  robed  in  the  classic  garb  of  Greece  or 
Rome,  wrapped  in  the  dark  mantle  of  Scandinavian 
mythology,  or  tricked  out  with  hat,  coat  and  pentas 
loons,  after  the  prim  custom  of  our  own  enlightened 
age ;  but,  that  the  destiny  of  man  is  regulated  to  a 
great  extent  by  laws  and  influences  beyond  the  reach- 
of  physical  philosophy— that,  notwithstanding  our 
glorious  privilege  of  free  will,  on  which  accounta- 
bility depends,  both  individuals  and  races  are  but 
actors  in  one  vast  scheme  of  Providence,  of  which 
we  see  neither  the  beginning  nor  the  end — all  this  is 
clearly  proved  by  the  whole  course  of  history,  and  by 
a  thousand  evidences  daily  challenging  attention. 

When  bigotry  becomes  an  epidemic,  and  the 
beauty  of  Christianity  sinks  in  the  fire  of  sectarian 
zeal — when  arrogant  self-righteousness  erects  its 
Procrustean  bed,  and  would  reduce  to  its  own  arbi- 
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tmry  measure  the  intellectual  offspring  of  an  all-wise 
Creator — then  infidelity  springs  up  to  counterpoise 
its  influence.  When  a  hypocritical  pretence  of 
atheistic  principles  becomes  the  fashion  with  a  race 
or  nation,  then,  in  the  wide  spread  misery  following 
the  destruction  of  all  social  bonds,  men  look  to  a 
higher  power  for  confidence  and  support,  and  leap- 
ing to  an  opposite  extreme,  too  frequently  invoke  the 
aid  of  human  laws  to  bind  the  untamable  spirit  in  the 
chains  of  a  compulsory  faith— thus  planting  a  na- 
tional bigotry  upon  the  ashes  of  infidelity. 

Yet,  amid  the'  jarring  of  opposing  forces,  the 
light  of  truth  shines  on.  It  may  be  dimmed  for  a 
moment  by  diffusion,  but,  with  perpetually  increasing 
power,  it  still  illuminates  a  wide  and  wider  field.  Is 
it  a  physical  cause  that  keeps  awake  this  flame  ?  Is 
it  written  in  the  laws  that  govern  the  organization  of 
materia]  man — this  principle  that  induces  us  to  laugh 
at  the  faggot  and  the  stake— that  leads  on  tender 
womanhood  and  feeble  infancy  to  dare  the  terrors 
before  which  nature  shrinks,  for  the  mere  mainten- 
ance of  an  opinion?  No,  no!  The  first  law  of  our 
physical  nature  is  the  preservation  of  lift.  The  first 
desire  of.  life  is  the  enjoyment  of  physical  comfort.1 
In  this  overruling  principle  that  causes  us  to  sacrifice 
the  one,  and  to  disdain  the  other,  there  iB  something 
supernatural. 

But  men  have  died  for  false  opinions ;  they  have 
suffered  misery  and  martyrdom  for  sentiments  ab- 
stractly wrong— false  gods,  and  faith  irrational. 
Well !  they  have  played  their  part  on  the  great  stage 
of  human  interests ;  but  who  shall  judge  their  merits 
or  their  culpability?  Can  we  determine,  now,  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  on  which  they  acted,  or  judge 
how  far  their  very  organization  had  been  modified  to 
fit  them  for  the  sphere  appointed  them  by  Provi- 
dence, among  millions  of  disturbing  and  countervail- 
ing agencies— causes  that  agitate  the  nations,  while 
humanity  rolls  on  in  its  vast  cycle,  from  the  purity  of 
Eden  to  the  purity  of  the  millennium  ?  They  have 
been  instruments  in  the  hands  of  supernatural  power, 
even  while  endowed  with  the  perfection  of  free  will. 
According  to  their  acts,  their  motives,  and  their 
talents,  they  will  be  judged — but  not  by  us. 

Glance  at  the  history  of  races,  and  you  will  find 
tribe  after  tribe  annihilated,  or  reduced  to  servitude, 
in  order  to  make  room  for  others  of  more  vigorous 
energies.  Sometimes  the  vices  of  a  people  under- 
ntine  the  frame  of  government  and  the  constitutions 
of  individuals,  until  barbaric  strength  breaks  in  to 
furnish  fresh  materials  for  reform,  where  the  origi- 
nal soil  of  society  has  been  exhausted  by  a  thriftless 
husbandry.  Such  was  the  fate  of  Rome.  At  others, 
we  see  the  overflow  of  a  more  polished  stock,  in  the 
full  blush  of  manhood,  bearing  down  upon  the  weak 
though  virtuous  infancy  of  less  favored  races.  Such 
is  the  course  of  the  proud  Anglo-Saxon,  as  he  sweeps 
to  destruction  the  sylvan  nations  of  America.  Where 
now  are  those  strange  monsters  of  Peru,  whose  bones 
lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  plains — disgusting  relics 
of  a  populous  state,  half  human  in  their  form — 
divested  of  the  noble  port  and  heaven-directed 
visage?     Long  before  the  first  of  the  Incas  de- 


scended from  his"  native  luminary,  that  people  was) 
no  more.*  And  where  are  their  successors,  led  by 
those  Incas  to  the  gentle  worship  of  the  day-star? 
Their  temples  are  in  ruins— their  glory  has  departed. 
The  skulls  of  their  priests  and  monarchs  adorn  the 
cabinets  of  the  learned  in  other  lands,  while  their  de- 
generate sons  acknowledge  the  stern  sway  of  bold, 
contending  tyrants,  who  seize  by  turns  the  banner 
of  liberty,  to  flaunt  it  mockingly  before  the  eyes  of 
slaves. 

We  need  not  visit  eastern  climes  to  find  enduring 
proofs  that  nations  have  their  final  dates  prescribed 
by  laws  no  human  forethought  can  evade — their 
youth,  their  manhood,  their  decay,  their  death !  Nor 
Babylon,  nor  Balbec,  Thebes  nor  Troy,  can  speak 
more  sadly  in  their  ruins  the  inevitable  doom  of 
power  and  greatness,  than  do  the  silent  forests  of  our 
own  new  western  land.  There— broken  columns 
and  storm  shattered  temples  stand  half  engulfed 
beneath  the  dust  of  ages,  or  the  shifting  desert  sands, 
proud  monuments  upon  the  tombs  of  buried  empires. 
But  here— the  very  monuments  are  buried! 

Palenque  left  Palmyra  in  the  shade,  and  far  out- 
rivaled Egypt.  Yet  where  are  now  her  massive 
structures?  The  gnarled  roots  of  the  tall  tropic 
trees  are  intertwined  above  her  altar  stones.  The 
cactus  and  the  palm  are  blooming  on  her  palace  tops. 
Her  fanes  are  hidden  in  the  mossy  soil ;  and  life- 
young  life — runs  riot  over  her  very  memory.  The 
traveler  may  wander  through  the  wilderness  of  this 
"  new  country,"  and  cross  the  crowded  mart  where 
thousands  once  were  wont  to  congregate,  nor  dream 
that  trace  of  human  agency  lies  sleeping  beneath  the 
venerable  woods.  If  you  would  seek  the  records  of 
a  fallen  race,  the  very  shadow  of  whose  power  op-  * 
presses  us  with  awe,  go  track  the  jaguar's  stealthy 
tread  through  tangled  thickets  where  the  light  of  day 
can  scarcely  penetrate,  and  follow  the  wolf  to  his 
lair  in  the  deserted  halls  of  state. 

And  yet,  amid  this  wreck  of  dynasties  and  institu- 
tions—these still  recurring  struggles  between  the 
sunshine  of  civilization  and  the  night  of  barbarism — 
society  advances  in  the  grand  career  of  improve- 
ment, unchecked  by  transient  evils.  The  tide  rolls 
onward,  and  whelms  or  overturns  whatever  dares 
oppose  it,  whether  the  strength  of  nations,  or  the 

*  Science  is  sometimes  destructive  of  poetry.  Dr.  S.  G. 
Morton,  of  this  city,  whose  collection  of  the  heads  of  races 
is  one  of  the  most  perfect  in  existence,  possesses  some 
human  skulls  of  ancient  Peruvians,  so  utterly  deformed 
as  to  make  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  possessor  could 
have  maintained  habitually  the  erect  position.  These 
skulls  belong  to  a  race  more  ancient  than  the  nation  con- 
quered by  the  Spaniards.  The  learned  anatomist  into 
whose  possession  they  have  fallen  formerly  believed  their 
enormous  elongation  to  be  the  result  of  a  natural  peculiarity 
o(  structure  ;  but  further  investigation  has  convinced  him 
that  in  them,  as  in  the  flat-head  Indians  of  our  own  terri- 
tories, artificial  compression  has  been  employed  to  produce 
deformity  of  the  head ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  there 
is  some  around  for  believing  that  the  degree  at  deformity 
was  rendered  proportionate  to  the  social  rank  of  the  indi- 
vidual. If  Dr.  Morton  is  warranted  in  his  present  opinion 
on  this  subject,  it  is  at  least  probable  that  the  race  in  ques- 
tion is  not  extinct ,»  for  the  Indians  of  the  interior  part  of 
Peru  still  continue  to  flatten  or  change  the  form  of  the 
head  by  artificial  compression  during  childhood.  At  all 
events,  if  still  in  existence,  it  is  only  as  a  most  miserable 
and  profoundly  barbarous  relic  of  a  once  powerful  and 
highly  polished  nation. 
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pride  of  philosophy.  Man  often,  for  a  moment, 
thwarts  the  schemes  of  nature,  by  the  action  of  his 
free;  unbridled  will-— but  all  in  vain.  He  is  thrust 
aside  or  crushed ;  and  still  the  work  goes  smoothly 
on,  leaving  him  but  his  personal  responsibility,  his 
motives,  and  his  labors.  Let  him  look  well  to  these, 
and  trust  the  issue  to  a  higher  power.  "We  are 
playing  with  Providence  as  with  the  automaton," 
said  one  who  has  thought  much  more  than  he  has 
written;  *'we  are  free  to  make  what  move  we 
please  upon  the  board,  but  we  are  sure  to  be  check- 
mated at  last."* 

There  is  no  stronger  proof  of  the  necessity  of  a 
future  state  of  existence,  than  the  futility  of  our 
plans  of  happiness  in  this.  The  best  desires,  the 
worthiest  exertions,  are  often  rendered  worse  than 
useless  here;  and  after  all  our  efforts  of  benevo- 
lence, how  frequently  we  find  apparent  evil*  from 
those  very  efforts,  not  only  overwhelming  the  ob- 
jects of  our  love,  but  recoiling  on  ourselves.  There 
is  no  visible  relation,  in  this  jarring  world,  between 
the  merit  and  reward  of  any  act.  Eternal  Justice 
still  demands  the  balance,  and  it  must  be  settled 
elsewhere.  Then,  let  me  not  be  taxed  with  fatalism, 
or  with  superstition,  for  introducing  here  the  story  of 
"  The  Fire-Doomed."  The  reader  may  attribute,  if 
he  will,  to  mere  coincidence,  occurrences  that  an- 
cient writers  would  have  charged  on  Fa**— and  I  re- 
fer to  Providence, 

About  twenty  years  ago,  ray  duty  called  me  daily 
through  the  wards  and  cells  of  a  large  hospital.  Ad- 
joining the  buildings  were  extensive  grounds,  laid 
out  in  parterres  for  the  accommodation  of  the  patients ; 
and,  in  one  of  these  inclosures,  all  the  lunatics  whose 
violence  did  not  endanger  the  safety  of  others,  were 
permitted  to  enjoy  themselves  in  sports  and  exercises 
adapted  to  their  taste.  Some  played  at  ball  against 
the  high  stone  walls;  others  preferred  bowling  at 
nine-pins ;  a  few  were  allowed  the  use  of  the  swing ; 
and  several  were  deeply  enamored  of  the  velocipede. 

The  graver  spirits,  whose  age  and  dignity  could 
illy  brook  such  boyish  occupations,  generally  paired 
off  and  took  their  seats  upon  the  benches  placed  be- 
neath the  shade  of  a  fine  old  colonnade  of  trees,  and 
whiled  away  the  hours  with  drafts  or  chess ;  or,  seated 
singly  in  some  cool  retreat,  pored  over  their  favor- 
ite authors  from  the  library. 

A  few,  whose  minds  were  too  completely  shattered 
to  share  in  any  amusement  approaching  to  the  ra- 
tional, performed  their  fantastic  gestures,  or  reclined 
lazily  upon  the  grass,  unnoticed  and  in  silence. 
There  were  several  whose  customs  furnished  curi- 
ous examples  of  the  force  of  habit,  when  every 
faculty  of  dignity  sufficient  to  claim"  a  place  among 
the'mental  powers  was  gone.  Three  of  these  imbe- 
ciles had  chosen,  each  for  himself,  a  favorite  path 
across  the  grounds,  and  had  continued,  from  the 
time  of  the  installation  of  the  oldest  executive  officer 
of  the  institution,  to  "pace  along  the  same  straight 

*  I  received  this  beautiful  simile  from  the  late  Sir  John 
Caldwell,  to  whom  it  had  been  addressed  in  argument  by 
Mr.  Hazzard,  of  Rhode  Island. 


track,  whenever  the  weather  admitted  of  his  removal 
from  the  cell.  The  first  was  remarkable  for  rapidity 
of  action,  moving  like  one  who  has  on  band  most 
urgent  business,  and  whirling  suddenly  round  at  the 
termination  of  his  walk,  to  renew  his  course  without 
the  slightest  pause.  A  second,  with  his  head  thrown 
back,  and  the  proud  bearing  of  a  man  who  leaves  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life  to  his  steward  and  his  factor, 
marched  forth  and  back  again  with  a  stately  tread, 
and  halted  a  moment  at  every  turn,  gravely  to  count 
the  number  three  upon  the  expanded  fingers  of  his 
left  hand  with  the  index  of  his  right ;  then  he  would 
appear  buried  in  thought  for  a  minute  or  two,  and, 
with  a  courteous  smile,  would  make  profound  obei- 
sance to  the  empty  air,  waving  his  extended  palms  in 
a  wide  half  circle,  as  if  declaring  to  some  unseen 
being,  "All  is  right  yet!  So  wait  your  appointed 
time,  and  allow  me,  politely,  to  decline  all  closer  in- 
timacy till  our  settled  truce  is  over."  The  third  was 
of  a  melancholy  mood;  with  looks  continually  bent 
upon  the  ground,  he  moved  on  with  a  tardy,  shuffling 
gait,  regardless  of  all  observation.  Even  the  calls  of 
hunger  could  not  rouse  him;  and  he  was  led  like  an 
automaton  from  bed  to  exercise,  from  exercise  to 
meals,  without  betraying  a  symptom  of  volition,  or 
uttering,  an  intelligible  word.  The  routes  of  these 
three  pedestrians  intersected  each  other  at  as  many 
different  points ;  yet,  although  the  plodding  of  un- 
ceasing footsteps,  during  many  summers,  had  worn 
their  pathways  deep  into  the  soil,  no  two  of  them 
were  ever  known  to  meet  each  other  in  their  walks, 
or  to  exchange  a  sign  of  recognition. 

Continually  flitting  around  these  unobservant  beings 
was  a  light  and  active  Portuguese,  muttering  in  an 
under,  tone  his  unintelligible  jargon.  A  few  short 
phrases  only  could  be  recognized,  from  time  to  time, 
amid  the  meaningless  loquacity  of  one  whose  tongue 
seemed  to  know  no  rest  by  day  or  night;  but  these 
few  had  obvious  reference  to  some  too  well  re- 
membered crime,  which,  could  his  shattered  intel- 
lect have  told  the  tale,  might  have  thrown  light  upon 
his  unknown  history— for  he  was  an  idiot  pauper  in 
a  foreign  land.  He  mingled  up  strange  oaths  with 
scraps  of  priestly  Latin,  and  occasional  ejaculations, 
such  as  these— "  Yes,  dark !"  ."  See  to  the  old  cross 
on  the  mountain!"  "He  could  tell  if  he  would!" 
"It  was  sharp  enough!"  "She  struggled  hard 
though!"  "That  sweet  moonlight!"  "But  the 
rocks  are  slippery!",  "Hush!  hush!  She'll  hear 
you!"  "Whisper— whisper!"  "They  built  the 
pile  next  day !"  "  There  stands  the  old  cross  now! 
I  see  it,  and  it  sees  me!"  And  every  few  minutes, 
addressing  himself  to  one  or  other  of  his  silent  neigh- 
bors, he  would  appear  to  plead  most  earnestly,  in 
an  unknown  language,  for  somethiug  which  we  could 
not  understand.  Then,  raging  with  unaccountable 
fury,  he  would  throw  himself  into  a  fencing  attitude, 
and  guard  and  thrust,  advance,  retreat  and  lunge,  as 
though  engaged,  with  an  ideal  weapon,  in  mortal 
combat  with  a  shadowy  foe. 

In  an  obscure  corner  of  the  inclosure,  squatting 
upon  his  haunches,  sat  a  motionless  figure,  that 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  the  grotesque  offspring 
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of  a  sculptor's  dream.  The  chin  reposed  upon  the 
knees,  and  the  hands  were  clasped  beneath  them; 
as  in  the  dwarfish  manikins  of  Chinese  ornaments, 
that  are  sometimes  represented  as  bearing  enormous 
weights  upon  their  shoulders — deformed,  barbaric 
satires  on  the  beautiful  Atlatides  of  Grecian  archi- 
tecture. This  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  who, 
becoming  afterwards  insane,  had  sunk  into  an  ob- 
stinate and  gloomy  sulkiness,  adopting,  in  his  cell, 
the  attitude  described.  Neither  persuasion  nor  com- 
mand could  induce  him  even  to  retire  to  rest  at  night, 
and  he  slept,  as  he  reposed  daring  the  day,  with  his 
back  against  the  wall. 

Years  rolled  on— and  all  attempts  to  change  this 
strange  determination  were  in  vain;  until,  at  length, 
another  patient  was  quartered  in  the  same  apartment, 
in  the  hope  that  social  intercourse  might  cheer  him 
in  his  loneliness,  and,  perhaps,  awaken  the  sleeping 
faculties  fast  sinking  into  absolute  fatuity.  For  a 
time,  a  slight  improvement  was  observed,  and  the 
poor  recluse  was  enticed  into  an  occasional  remark ; 
but  still  he  held  to  his  original  posture  with  the  deter- 
mination of  a  Hindoo  devotee,  and,  unfortunately, 
with  a  like  result. 

One  day,  the  partner  of  his  cell  ventured  an  opinion 
in  conversation,  derogatory  to  the  character  of  his 
former  commanVter,  and  all  the  soldier  was  instantly 
aroused.  Foaming  with  rage,  he  essayed  the  pun- 
ishment of  him  from  whom  the  insult  was  received, 
and  made  the  most  strenuous  exertions  to  rise  from 
his  position— but  in  vain !  Time,  and  the  accommo- 
dating laws  of  life,  had  fitted  bone,  and  joint,  and 
muscle,  to  his  habitual  attitude ;  and  that  which  had 
been  assumed  by  volition,  was  maintained  by  com- 
pulsion. In  his  struggles  he  fell  upon  his  side,  and 
could  not  even  restore  his  equipoise  without  assist- 
ance. 

Restraint  and  strict  confinement  were  much  more 
common  in  our  hospitals  forty  years  ago,  than  at  a 
later  period ;  and  before  the  time  when  I  first  beheld 
this  victim  of  a  strapge  propensity,  due  attention  to 
the  physical  advantages  of  air  and  exercise  began  to 
be  regarded  as  indispensable  in  the  most  hopeless,  as 
well  as  the  more  manageable  cases  of  insanity.  Our 
poor  old  soldier  felt  the  full  luxury  of  this  reform. 
He  was  allowed  to  ride  out  frequently  in  the,  coach 
belonging  to  the  institution,  and  was  daily  seated'  in 
the  pleasure  grounds,  when  the  weather  rendered 
this  indulgence  projter ;  but  his  powers  of  voluntary 
locomotion  never  were  regained.  They  carried  him 
about  as  men  carry  a  garden  vase — his  arms  being 
employed  fo^4fcncttc& — and  his  utmost  efforts  ex- 
tended only- to  the  use  of  the  spoon  at  meals,  which 
the  remaining  motion  of  the  elbow  was  sufficient  to 

permit./. 

These*,  ^nd  many  other  interesting  cases  were 
crowded*  mid  that  old  bedlam  yard ;  and  each  might 
furnish  matter  for  a  tale  of  sorrow.  Though  most  of 
l^era  were  not  unhappy  in  their  madness,  guarded 
£nd  tended  as  they  were  by  true  philanthropists,  some 
family  circle  had  been  broken  up,  or  some  bright 
.dream  of  future  bliss  destroyed  in  every  instance. 
As  in  the  case  of  death,  the  survivors  justly  claim 


more  sympathy  than  the  departed ;  so  in  this  worse 
affliction,  the  overwhelming  misery  beneath  which 
the  mind  is  crushed,  acts  as  a  blessing  from  its  very 
excess ;  and  it  is  then  the  sane  who  suffer  rather  than 
the  lunatic.  This  was  peculiarly  true  of  one  of  the 
little  band  to  which  the  reader  has  been  introduced. 

The  few  who  are  familiar  with  the  scene  described, 
will  recollect  a  tall  and  graceful  man  habitually 
seated  on  a  low  bench  at  a  little  distance  from  his 
fellow-patients,  where  there  was  a  barren,  sandy 
space,  on  which  the  grass  refused  to  grow.  There 
he  would  spend  the  livelong  day  in  solitude  among 
the  crowd.  His  dress  was  humble  to  the  last  degree. 
A  pair  of  much  worn  slippers  upon  stockingiess  feet, 
blue  kersimere  pantaloons,  and  a  short  yellow  "  round- 
about," composed  the  principal  articles  of  his  attire. 
His  manly  throat  was  bare,  and  his  dark  curling,  but 
neglected  locks,  knew  no  restraint — for  even  in  the 
full  blaze  of  an  August  sun,  he  refused  all  covering 
for  the  head. 

The  soft  glance  of  his  hazel  eye  was  lighted  up  at 
times  with  an  expression  of  intelligence,  like  a  soli- 
tary star  beaming  brightly  for  a  moment  through  the 
mist  of  a  murky  night,  while  all  the  other  features 
wore  the  settled  and  unmeaning  look  of  idiocy. 
But  there  was  something  in  the  motions  of  his  delicate 
person,  and  in  the  set  of  his  rude  dress,  carelessly  as 
it  was  worn,  that  spoke  no  vulgar  character.  Lan- 
guage he  had  none,  unless  a  low  muttering  of  undis- 
tinguished sounds  may  be  considered  language ;  but 
the  modulation  of  his  vocal  efforts  conveyed  variety 
of  passion.  Their  general  tone  was  that  of  cheerful- 
ness and  persuasive  affection ;  but  sometimes  they 
breathed  the  deepest  melancholy.  He  was  intolerant 
of  interruption ;  and  when  addressed  or  pressed  upon 
by  strangers,  would  rise  with  every  demonstration  of 
anger,  and  seek  some  more  secluded  station.  His 
sole  employment  seemed  to  be  the  graving  of  one 
cherished  name  upon  the  sand— continually,  with  his 
forefinger,  or  a  little  stick,  he  spelt  out  "  M-a-r-t," 
then  smiled,  and  casting  a  furtive  glance  around,  to 
see  that  none  observed,  blotted  it  out,  and  recom- 
menced his  labor. 

There  are  those  who  still  maintain  the  truth  of  the 
old  saying, 

"  Men  have  died,  and  worms  have  eaten  them, 
But  not  for  love," 

and  the  reproach,  if  reproach  it  be,  may  be  literally 
true,  though  not  in  the  intended  sense. 

When  the  blight  of  disappointment  falls  upon  the 
gentler  sex,  the  very  sources  of  life  are  chilled.  The 
tender  plant,  translated  from  its  native  paradise,  to 
bloom  amid  the  snows  and  storms  of  a  more  rigorous 
clime,  while  sheltered  and  warmed  by  the  skill  of  the 
gardener,  feels  not  the  desolation  that  surrounds  it, 
but  breathes  its  perfume,  and  displays  its  beauty 
gaily,  and  fearless  of  the  wintry  blast.  But  let  the 
fire  decline ;  let  him  on  whom  it  leans  for  training 
and  support  be  guilty  of  desertion  and  neglect,  and  in 
one  night  of  unprotected  loneliness,  the  floweret  falls, 
the  stem  is  withered,  and  the  root  itself  is  frozen.  It 
lies  a  hopeless,  lifeless  wreck  on  the  cold  bosom  of 
its  parent  earth.   And  such  is  woman  in  her  loveliest 
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form,  when  her  young  heart  is  wooed  away  from  the 
fond  paradise  of  home,  and  she  has  entered  on  the 
chiliy  world,  to  share  the  mantle  of  a  stranger  when 
the  wind  howls,  and  the  frost  pinches.  She  lives 
while  the  bright  flame  of  affection  barns — she  dies 
when  it  declines. 

Not  so  stern  manhood,  with  its  stubborn  frame. 
The  tree  may  cast  its  leaves  when  cold  assails  it, 
but  the  root  still  lives.  It  is  too  deeply  planted  in  the 
soil  for  storms  to  reach  it  there.  Naught  but  the 
tornado  or  the  earthquake  can  destroy  its  strong  hold 
on  existence ;  and  another  summer's  sun  may  bid  it 
bloom  again.  But  though  yet  living,  many  a  stately 
tree  whose  branches  have  been  riven  and  its  tough 
trunk  cleft  by  the  cold  grasp  of  winter,  stands  forth 
for  long,  long  years,  a  mangled  monument  of  rui# 
clad  in  verdure — a  libel  on  its  race. 

"  And  thus  the  heart  will  break,  yet  orokenly  live  on." 

There  are  more  lunatics  from  blighted  affection 
among  men — more  deaths  among  the  women. 

The  tall  grass  waves  above  the  grave  of  the  young 
man  of  whom  I  speak— for  years  have  passed  since  his 
troubled  dream  of  life  was  ended ;  but  the  memory  of 
early  promise  dwells  long  in  the  hearts  of  the  sur- 
vivors. A  name  still  cherished  as  a  sacred  record  of 
misfortune,  in  the  grief-wrung  hearts  of  friends  and 
relatives,  may  not  be  idly  thrust  before  the  gate  of 
popular  curiosity;  and  I  will,  therefore,  substitute 
the  simple  but  endearing  title  "  Charles"  for  one  far 
more  imposing  and  poetical,  by  which  he  was  well 
known  to  many  in  his  earlier  and  happier  days. 

Charles  was  the  son  of  parents,  not  wealthy,  but 
of  high  respectability.  He  was  born  and  figured, 
during  his  years  of  reason,  in  the  gayest  circles  of  a 
southern  city.  Having  been  educated  with  uncom- 
mon care,  his  moral  principles  were  firmly  planted, 
and  early  ripened  by  the  fond  attention  of  his  parents ; 
and  when  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years, 
the  dissipations  and  temptations  of  a  lively  capital 
failed  to  entice  him  from  the  path  of  virtue.  His 
mind  assumed  that  chastened,  melancholic  tone  of 
thoughtfulness  that  betrays  deep  feelings,  and  an 
aptitude  to  love  and  to  rel igion.  Nor  was  this  gravity 
surprising,  even  in  one  who  had  scarcely  passed  the 
confines  of  his  boyhood;  for  though  a  moderate  for- 
tune in  expectancy,  and  means  sufficient  at  immediate 
command,  would  have  warranted  him  in  the  indulgence 
of  the  usual  follies  and  frivolities  of  youth,  which  there 
were  none  to  interdict,  he  had  already  felt  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  best  of  teachers.  Misfortune  had  tem- 
pered and  refined  his  character  while  yet  a  child. 

Affectionate  in  disposition,  the  loss  of  parents,  to 
whom  he  was  most  tenderly  attached,  was,  of 
itself,  sufficient  to  calm,  if  not  to  chill  the  buoyant 
feelings  proper  to  his  age;  and  the  impression  of 
this  sad  bereavement  was  rendered  more  deep  and 
lasting  by  other  similar  disasters.  Death  had  been 
busy  in  the  ranks  of  his  friends  and  relatives  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  immediate  household  circle;  but 
there  were  circumstances  attendant  upon  many  of  the 
visits  of  the  king  of  terrors,  well  calculated  to  increase 
the  seriousness  naturally  resulting  from  such  fatal 


accidents,  and  tinge  them  with  a  shade  of  super- 
stitious dread. 

Report,  for  which  I  cannot  absolutely  vouch  in  all 
its  details,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  general 
truth,  informs  us  that  no  less  than  five  of  his  imme- 
diate connections  met  with  violent  ends,  in  various 
ways,  through  the  agency  of  fire.  One  perished  in 
the  cradle,  by  the  carelessness  of  a  nurse,  in  leaving 
a  lighted  candle  unguarded  by  the  bedside  of  the  help- 
less sleeper ;  another,  when  advanced  in  life,  fell  on 
a  bed  of  coals,  in  an  attack  of  deep  insensibility ;  two 
were  destroyed  in  burning  dwellings ;  and  one  by 
scalding,  from  the  overturning  of  a  heavy  caldron. 

Our  hero's  loneliness,  thus  fatally  enhanced,  in- 
creased the  strength  of  his  imagination-— for  solitude 
is  the  mother  of  dreams.  He  sighed,  as  all  the  young 
and  sensitive  have  sighed,  for  closer,  dearer  ties  than 
those  of  consanguinity ;  and,  as  the  melancholic  and 
poetical  are  ever  prone  to  do,  he  drew  on  the  creative 
power  of  genius  for  that  companionship  which  Pro- 
vidence denied  him.  He  formed,  and  fashioned  into 
woman's  loveliness,  a  bright  conception  of  ideal 
beauty — half  human,  half  angelic.  An  unsubstantial 
being  of  the  mind  became  the  object  of  his  adoration. 
By  night,  this  spirit  seemed  to  hover  round  his  couch. 
By  day,  she  bore  him  company  in  all  the  changing 
scenes  of  life.  She  cheered  him  in  the  dull  routine 
of  business.  When  toiling  at  the  desk,  her  whisper, 
in  the  tongueless  harmony  of  feeling,  bade  him  "  Toil 
on !  It  is  not  for  yourself  alone  these  weary  hours  are 
spent.  One  day,  my  likeness  in  a  mortal  form  will 
be  the  partner  of  your  weal  or  wo."  In  the  quiet  of 
the  study,  while  poring  over  the  classic  page — the 
eternal  legacies  of  statesman,  sage,  or  poet — handed 
down  in 

"  Thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  barn," 

his  spirit  held  communion  with  lur.  Each  noble 
aspiration  was  encouraged,  and  every  mean  or  sen- 
sual idea  checked  by  her  mysterious  and  refining  in- 
fluence. She  became  a  part  of  his  nature — within 
himself  a  better  self— to  which*his  very  will  was 
bowed — a  holy  and  controling,  ever  present  dream. 
He  heard  her  voice  on  the  breeze  in  the  deep  forest ; 
he  saw  her  shadowy  form  reclining  on  the  fleecy 
clouds  of  Evening.  She  smiled  on  him  from  the 
moon-lit  ripple  of  the  river — slept  on  the  dark  surface 
of  the  sedgy  pool  beneath  the  waving  willows;  and 
her  wild,  free  laughter,  mingling  with  the  noisy  babble 
of  the  cascade,  resounded  through  the  rocky  glen  at 
noonday.  When,  from  the  bright  green,  vernal 
copse,  the  thrush  poured  forth  its  liquid  tones,  to  him 
it  seemed  her  song  of  hope  that  swelled  so  clear  and 
high,  luring  him  onward  toward  a  happy  future. 
When  the  chill  nights  of  autumn  were  musical  with 
the  warning  voices  of  the  insect  tribes,  chanting 
their  mournful  dirge  above  the  dying  leaves,  ber 
influence  was  there,  calming  the  troubled  memory 
of  the  past, 

"  Telling  how  all  things  fair  must  pass  away." 

And  was  this  love,  or  madness?  There  are  some 
who  dare  to  sneer  at  young  romance,  and  deem  such 
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thoughts  the  offspring  of  a  feeble  mind.  Away  with 
the  heartless  falsehood!  Such  thoughts  are  foil  of 
virtue  and  ennobling  excellence.  What  though,  in 
after  years,  this  world  be  found  one  wide-spread 
theatre  of  groveling  selfishness,  where  the  few  gems' 
of  real  worth  lie  smothered  in  the  soil  of  avarice, 
pride,  and  custom  ?  What  though  wealth  and  fashion, 
petty  power,  and  low  ambition,  weigh  genius  with 
guineas,  measure  refinement  with  a  tailor's  wand,  or 
estimate  "  the  noblest  work  of  God"  by  the  mere 
.  gilding  of  the  image— worshiping  gewgaw  garters, 
and  glittering  stars,  framed  to  "  throw  cruel  sunshine 
on  a  fool?1'  What  though  we  struggle  vainly  with 
the  current,  and  find  ourselves  compelled  by  force 
to  follow  what  we  loathe,  like  a  proud  steed  har- 
nessed with  mean  hacks  upon  the  turning- wheel,  and 
there  condemned  to  toil  for  life  in  the  same  beaten 
circle,  still  cheated  with  the  semblance  of  progres- 
sion. Who  that  maintains  a  soul  can  look  back 
from  the  stormy  scenes  of  middle  life  or  the  sad 
loneliness  of  age  upon  the  days  when  they  could 
share  such  feelings,  and  gravely,  calmly  teach  the 
cold  philosophy  in  which  they  are  despised  ?  Header ! 
if  thou  art  young,  cherish  that  holy  madness;  cherish 
and  warm  it  in  thy  heart  of  hearts ;  and  when  ex- 
perience, in  after  days,  shall  prove,  as  it  must  prove, 
thy  bright  conception  but  a  sunny  dream,  still  nurse 
its  memory  as  thy  richest  treasure.  Save  that  clear 
vision  of  the  future  which  sometimes  spreads  ineffable 
beauty  upon  the  dying,  life  has  no  other  dream  so 
full  of  heaven. 

But  man,  half  animal  in  this  state  of  existence, 
cannot  be  long  content  with  the  ideal.  Whatever  he 
conceives  of  excellence  or  beauty,  he  seeks  to  rea/ix* 
and  to  possets.  Charles  fled  from  the  solitude  of 
woods  and  streams  to  the  far  deeper  loneliness  of 
crowds.  He  mingled  with  the  revelers  at  ball  or 
rout.  Wherever  the  young  and  lovely  congregated 
most,  there  nightly  was  he  found.  Even  at  church, 
his  thoughts  would  wander  from  their  proper  sphere, 
and  bend  themselves  to  earth.  It  was  not  that  the 
sense  of  higher  duty  waned,  or  that  he  felt  delight 
in  gayety.  His  soul  still  mounted  with  the  organ's 
swell,  and  the  song  of  mirth  jarred  painfully  upon 
an  ear  attuned  to  loftier  feelings ;  but  he  sought  amid 
the  throng  the  embodied  likeness  of  his  airy  love. 

Many  a  fair  cheek  and  soft  expressive  eye,  that 

melted  in  the  warmth  of  its  own  beams,  arrested  his 

attention ;  but  there  he  found  not  the  high  principle 

that  breasts  the  storm  with  firm,  enduring  constancy. 

'The  bride  all  fondness  while  the  summer  sky  is  clear 

and  glowing,  but  helpless  when  misfortune  lowers,  or 

withered  by  the  first  unguarded  word,  was  not  for 

him.    Many  a  faultless' beauty  met  his  gaze,  on 

-whose  unsullied  brow  no  shade  of  care  or  thought 

had  ever  fallen — still  calmly  smiling,  like  a  cloudless 

moon,  unmoved  by  all  the  ills  of  life— content  with 

any  change  for  weal  or  wo;  but  he  knew  himself  a 

mortal,  and  wished  not  for  angelic  partnership.    In 

ail,  some  sad  defect  compensated  the  nobler  gifts  of 

womanhood,  and  quenched  the  torch  just  lighting  at 

tbe*.' altar.    Wit  was  linked  with  temper;  wealth, 

leagued   with  selfishness,  thwarted  the  course  of 


charity,  damming  the  current  while  it  swelled  the 
spring;  and  fashion  warped  the  soul,  as  it  contorts 
the  body,  until  all  trace  of  God's  high  image  was  lost 
in  the  deformity  of  art.  He  grew  sick  with  longing, 
and  misanthropic  with  disappointment. 

But,  among  the  multitude  of  bis  acquaintance,  there 
were  two  young  girls,  inseparable  companions,  though 
of  widely  different  character.  With  them  he  had 
spent  many  happy  hours.  The  elder  was  all  cheer- 
fulness and  sweetness ;  and  with  her  it  was  agree- 
able to  beguile  the  time,  when  wearied  with  the  round 
of  more  exacting  intimates.  This  mild  and  fair- 
haired  blonde  was  ever  ready  with  a  smile  of  wel- 
come for  those  she  styled  her  friends,  and  asked  no 
effort  for  her  entertainment— contented  if  she  pleased 
them,  and  unrepining  if  they  preferred  to  please 
themselves.  Too  indolent  to  store  her  mind  with 
knowledge,  and  yet  possessing  an  unusual  share  of 
the  light  currency  of  conversation,  well  fitted  to  fill 
up  the  intervals  of  graver  thought,  she  never  ven- 
tured to  assume  the  lead,  nor  ever  flagged  in  follow- 
ing the  discourse.  Her  parlor  was  the  beau-ideal 
of  a  lounge.  The  younger  was  a  fairy  figure— the 
lightest  of  brunettes— sylph-like  in  form  and  move- 
ment, with  long  locks  of  glossy  jet,  and  an  eye  full, 
large,  and  changeful  as  an  April  morn.  It  was  not 
black,  but  of  that  dark  gray  hue  that  marks  the  ming- 
ling of  genius  and  feeling.  Beneath  the  inky  lashes 
that  swept  her  cheek  and  rose  again  whenever  the 
eyelid  fell  in  her  more  serious  moods,  there  slept  a 
►thousand  warm  emotions  not  to  be  aroused  until 
awakened  by  some  master-spirit— for  she  was  very 
young.  A  modesty  that  was  free  from  bashfulness 
led  her  to  doubt  her  own  acquirements;  and  her 
enthusiastic  and  ambitious  mind  toiled  on,  without  a 
guide,  in  the  quiet  of  the  secret  study,  while,  in  so- 
ciety, she  never  dreamed  of  sharing  the  discussion 
with  those  whom  she  regarded,  often  without  just 
reason,  as  vastly  her  superiors  in  knowledge.  In 
company,  she  was  lively,  sportive,  and  poetical — 
ever  ready  for  the  laugh  or  song,  and  careless  of 
effect,  except  in  dress.  A  graceful  vanity  there  led 
her  to  display;  and  if  she  had  a  fault,  it  lay  in  the 
perfection  of  a  taste  that  would  be  gratified,  and 
rendered  somewhat  too  distinguished  her  slender 
figure,  already  so  attractive  of  the  passing  gaze  by 
its  surpassing  beauty  and  perfection.  Charles  cor- 
rectly estimated  the  elder  of  these  ladies,  as  one  of 
those  useful  members  of  society  who,  like  the  general 
admirer  among  men,  are  doomed  to  be  the  friends 
of  all  the  other  sex,  and  more  than  the  friends  of 
none;  with  whom  we  may  enjoy  the  freedom  of  com- 
panionship, unchecked  by  the  cold  laws  of  dull  for- 
mality, and  fearless  of  suspicion ;  a  class  who  pur- 
chase their  immunity  from  the  impertinence  of  neigh- 
borly espionage  and  envious  comment  at  the  dear 
price  of  single  blessedness;  a  class  forever  free  from 
all  love's  sorrows,  and  its  comforts  too.  The  younger, 
who  appeared  a  fairy  butterfly  flitting  among  the 
flowers  of  life,  to  sip  of  every  honey-loaded  nectary, 
till  the  first  frost  of  age  should  chill  its  gaudy  wing, 
was  cherished  as  a  favorite  child.  An  interchange  of 
serious  or  lasting  feeling  with  one  whose  thoughts 
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seemed  evanescent  as  a  summer  breeze,  had  never 
mingled  with  his  dreams ;  and  yet,  to  answer  all  her 
rapid  queries  on  a  thousand  disconnected  subjects — to 
pour  the  light  of  philosophic  truth  upon  a  mind  that 
drank  instruction  as  a  thirsty  soil  imbibes  the  rain* 
shower — became  his  nightly  and  del  igbtful  task,  as  the 
long  winter  evenings  stole  unmarked  away.  The 
effort  always  met  a  rich  reward  in  the  enraptured 
glance  of  keen  intelligence  that  welcomed  every  new 
idea;  and  this  was  all  he  asked  or  hoped  to  see. 
But  he  knew  not  the  depth  of  6oul  that  dwelt  within 
the  bosom  of  that  gay  young  creature — the  springs  of 
genius  and  feeling,  tossed  by  the  gashing  of  their 
secret  fountains,  that  welled  around  her  heart — he 
only  saw,  in  the  bright  play  of  ever-changing  features, 
the  sportive  sunbeams  dancing  on  the  surface. 

Months  passed,  and  spring  succeeded  winter.  The 
only  remaining  parent  of  the  elder  girl  fled  with  her 
family  to  the  cooler  regions  of  the  north;  and  her 
young  friend,  whose  father's  interests  bound  him  to 
the  spot,  (he  was  a  widower,  and  professional,)  ac- 
companied them  to  their  chosen  retreat  upon  the 
Hudson.  Charles  bade  adieu  to  his  half  plaything 
and  half  pupil,  without  one  thought  of  serious  regret 
— for  he  intended  to  devote  the  summer  to  the  routine 
of  business,  and  not  to  pleasure ;  and  this  was  a 
prudent  intention,  as  the  condition  of  his  affairs  had 
not  been  benefitted  by  his  previous  devotion  to 
society. 

But  habits  are  not  readily  broken  by  young  men  of 
two  and  twenty.  Before  one  week  had  waned,  he' 
felt  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  loneliness  for  which  he 
could  not  well  account.  Another  week  swept  by, 
and  the  duties  of  the  office  became  so  wearying  that 
he  was  tempted  to  renew  once  more  his  solitary 
rambles  in  the  country. 

"  'Tis  strange,"  he  mentally  exclaimed,  on  one  of 
these  excursions,  "  these  groves  seem  far  less  beau- 
tiful than  they  appeared  but  one  short  year  ago;  can 
I  be  growing  old  so  rapidly  that  nature  and  her  love- 
liness begin  to  pall  upon  my  taste  already?  The 
birds  are  singing  and  the  brook  bounds  and  bubbles 
now  as  formerly ;  but  there  is  something  wanting. 
How  often  my  thoughts  revert  to  Mary;  and  how 
seldom  I  think  of  those  bright  images  that  used  to 
people  every  scene.  I  am  becoming  exceedingly 
prosaic.  Can  it  be  that  the  mere  prattle  of  a  child 
has  grown  so  necessary  jo  me  that  I  no  longer  enjoy 
my  day-dreams,  and  my  airy  castle-building?  Startled 
by  the  rustle  of  every  leaf,  I  turn  to  see  her  springing 
toward  me  through  the  shrubbery,  and  feel  discon- 
tented that  it  is  not  her  footstep.  When  musing  by 
the  river  side,  while  thoughts  crowd  thick  upon  me, 
I  dream  that  she  is  sitting  by  my  side,  and  wonder 
at  her  long  protracted  silence.  It  is  very  strange !" 
Yet  another  week,  and  he  found  it  in  vain  to 
struggle  with  the  growing  feeling  of  ennui  that  began 
to  render  him  querulous  and  unhappy.  His  books 
were  neglected' — his  purposes  unsettled.  He  could 
apply  himself  to  nothing. 

"There  can  be  no  advantage  in  remaining  here," 
he  suddenly  resolved,  "to  brave  the  dangers  of  a 
sickly  summer,  when  there  is  no  hope  of  industry.  | 


My  mind  has  lost  the  power  of  application.  This  is 
the  warmest  season  we  have  known  for  many  years; 
and  I  had  better  travel  till  the  cloud  that  hovers  over 
me  is  dissipated." 

Toward  the  end  of  September,  the  two  young 
ladies  who  figure  in  our  story,  were  returning  from 
an  evening  walk  by  the  margin  of  a  bold  and  dash- 
ing stream  that  hurries  through  a  rocky  glen,  m 
Dutchess  County,  to  pour  its  crystal  tribute  into  the 
Hudson.  They  had  just  entered  the  road  that  led 
to  the  rural  mansion  which  they  had  chosen  for  their, 
summer  residence,  when  they  observed  a  tall  young 
man  advancing  toward  them  from  the  house  with 
springing  step.  He  was  clad  in  the  green  and  yel- 
low costume  of  a  hunter,  and  in  his  hand  he  trailed 
a  long  and  heavy  rifle.  The  ample  woodman's 
frock  obscured  the  outline  of  his  person,  and  the  visor 
of  his  foraging-cap  concealed,  in  part,  his  features. 
The  ladies  paused  in  some  alarm,  for  the  dress  and 
carriage  belonged  not  to  the  quiet  region  of  the  sober 
Netherlanders  by  whom  they  were  surrounded. 
Slackening  his  speed  as  he  drew  near,  the  stranger 
halted  at  the  distance  of  a  few  paces.  His  face  was 
deeply  sun  burnt,  and  they  did  not  recognise  him. 
Enjoying  their  confusion  for  a  moment,  he  removed 
the  cap  to  wipe  the  perspiration  from  his  brow,  and 
laughed. 

1 '  Charles !  dearest  Charles !"  exclaimed  the  younger 
lady,  and  sprung  to  meet  him  with  the  girlish  frank- 
ness of  sixteen.  But  why  did  she  arrest  ber  steps 
midway,  and  blush  at  her  precipitation.  She  never 
hesitated  thus  before!  She  knew  not — nor  did  he — 
— but  so  it  was.  She  blushed,  and  bidding  him 
welcome  with  the  simple  phrase,  "  we  are  glad  to 
see  you,"  retreated  instantly,  and  left  her  companion 
to  express,  in  stronger  terms,  their  pleasure  and  sur- 
prise.   Charles  thought  her  cold. 

"  I  am  just  returning  to  the  sunny  south,"  he  said, 
"after  a  long  and  most  enchanting  journey;  and 
could  not  pass  so  near  your  residence  without  ex- 
tending my  ramble  for  a  few  miles,  to  tender  you  my 
respects  and  offer  to  convey  your  messages  to  friends 
at  home." 

"  We  shall  return  ourselves  in  a  few  weeks,"  re- 
plied the  elder  lady.  "  Mother  has  been  wishing  to 
enlist  the  services  of  some  preux  cavalier  to  protect 
us  on  our  journey.  She  will  be 'rejoiced  at  your 
arrival.  Can  you  not  share  our  hermitage  and  oar 
wanderings  for  one  short  month?  We  will  do  our 
best  to  please  you.  Come,  you  must  not  refuse.  But 
where  have  you  been,  you  truant?  And  why  have 
you  assumed  this  strange  attire?  You  look  more 
like  an  Indian  from  the  far  west  than  our  grave,  pale 
and  sentimental  Mr. .    How  long  since  you 


left  dear  Virginia  ?  Bless  me,  how  brown  you 
How  did  you  leave  Mr.  Jones,  and  the  Mioses 
Thompsons,  and— and  Mr.  Fontleroy,  and  all  oar 
other  friends  ?  Who  *s  at  home  ?  and  who 's  away  "? 
and  where  have  they  gone  ?  and  how  do  you  live  in 
the  city  when  there  is  nobody  there?  Do  tell  me  at 
once,  for  I  am  dying  to  hear  all  about  it." 

"So  many  questions  in  a  single  breath?    Well, 
they  shall  all  pe  answered  at  the  house.    I  've  been  a 
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chamois  on  the  mountain*— a  wild  deer  in  the  forest-— 
ud  a  swan  among  the  lakes '.  But  yon  shall  hear  all 
about  it,  EUen.  Where  is  your  mother?  She  was 
not  at  home  when  I  called  at  the  house  just  now." 

"  There  is  a  lady  of  our  acquaintance  lying;  very 
ill  on  the  next  plantation,"  she  repliedf  "  and  mother 
gives  the  afternoon  to  her.    She  will  return  to  tea." 

The  party  reached  the  mansion,  and  were  joined 
there  by  the  mother.  Charles  gladly  yielded  to  their 
joint  request  that  he  would  remain  with  them  till 
their  departure,  and  dismissed  a  servant  to  the  neigh- 
boring landing  to  procure  his  baggage.  Thus  fairly 
domiciliated,  the  balance  of  the  evening  was  con- 
sumed in  lively  pictures  of  his  journey  and  the  inci- 
dents of  travel.  The  ladies  learned,  to  their  asto- 
nishment, that  he  had  been  so  ranch  enchanted  with 
the  scenery  of  the  noble  Susquehanna  as  to  forward 
all  his  heavy  baggage  from  Columbia  to  Albany, 
there  to  await  his  coming,  while,  with  his  rifle  and 
knapsack  and  a  ranger's  dress,  he  crossed  on  foot  the 
states  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  into  the  re- 
gion of  the  lakes ;  thence,  tending  westward  from 
Geneva,  he  had  visited  the  far-famed  torrent  of 
Niagara,  not  then  as  now  insulted  by  the  vulgar  gaze 
of  fashionable  folly,  or  disfigured  by  the  puny  struc- 
tures of  the  Cockney  and  the  Benthamite. 

Returning  by  the  way  of  Albany,  he  took  passage 
on  a  sloop  for  the  old  Safe  Harbor,  "  Apokipsing,"* 
and  after  two  days,  wearily  spent  upon  the  Over* 
slaugh,  arrived,  and  sought  their  hospitable  roof,  to 
rest  from  the  labor  of  a  march  of  full  a  thousand 
miles. 

To  all  the  glowing  tales  of  bis  hairbreadth  escapes 
upon  the  mountain  or  the  flooded  river— of  glorious 
streams  and  noble  inland  seas  whose  names  alone, 
though  given  by  savage  tongues,  are  full  of  poetry — 
his  auditors  were  charmed  till  late  into  the  night. 
But  still  his  sprightly  little  favorite  listened  in  total 
silence.  She  came  not  to  his  side,  as  formerly,  but 
sat  retired  in  the  deep  shade  of  a  recess,  scarce 
seeming  to  take  notice  of  any  thing  that  passed. 
She  is  sadly  changed,  thought  Charles,  when  all  his 
efforts  to  arouse  her  interest  appeared  to  fail  in  their 
intended  purpose. 

*  Apokipsing  was  the  Indian  title  now  corrupted  into 
Po'keepsie  or  Poughkeepsie.  The  word  signifies  The  Safe 
Harbor.  The  village  is,  by  wide  difference,  the  most  beau- 
tiful, spirited  and  intelligent  on  the  Hudson,  short  of  Troy ; 
but,  being  located  on  a*high  hill,  overlooking  nearly  eighty 
mile*  of  a  lovely  valley,  bounded  by  the  Kattskill,  Fishkill 
and  Shawangujik  mountains,  (the  latter  now  horribly  con- 
tracted into  Shongvnu)  with  the  hills  dividing  the  waters 
of  the  Hudson  from  those  of  the  Housatonic,  its  situation 
Tenders  it  nearly  invisible  from  the  river,  and  few  who  have 
not  been  made  acquainted  with  the  larder  and  the  gen- 
tlemanly kindness  of  mint  hott,  whose  noble-looking  hotel, 
placed  directly  on  the  landing,  seems  to  represent  the  city, 
are  tempted  to  land.  The  academic  schools  of  Pough- 
keepsie, both  for  boys  and  girls,  should  stand  at  the  very 
head  of  this  class  of  institutions  in  the  United  States,  if  we 


except  the  great  Collegiate  Female  Institute  at  Albany. 
In  education.  New  York  is  rapidly  taking  the  lead  of  New 
England.  The  view  from  the  Collegiate  Institute  at 
Poughkeepsie  present*  us  with  one  of  the  roost  magnificent 
panorama*  in  the  country;  but,  like  that  from  Wads- 
wt»rtb'»  Tower,  on  the  heights  west  of  Hartford,  in  Con- 
necticut, and  that  from  Rattlesnake  Hill,  at  Northumber- 
land on  the  Susquehanna,  it  is  very  rarely  visited  by  the 
thousands  who  annually  throng  the  more  celebrated  though 
vastly  leas  attractive  centres  of  popular  resort. 
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Once,  indeed,  when  he  described  how,  lost  in  the 
wild  forest  on  the  Juniata,  he  had  met  a  bear  playing 
with  her  cubs,  had  shot  and  wounded  without  killing 
her ;  when  he  told  how  the  infuriated  animal  pursued 
him  down  the  mountain  side,  over  the  rolling  stones 
and  rocks  that  foiled  beneath  their  feet  and  followed 
them  in  cataracts,  till,  on  the  very  verge  of  a  whirling 
rapid,  he  turned  and  gained  a  momentary  advantage 
for  breathing  and  reloading;  then  Mary  did,  indeed* 
lean  forward  upon  her  chair,  and  gaze  with  painful 
keenness  and  intensity  upon  his  animated  face ;  sit- 
ting with  lips  apart  in  the  full  light  of  the  lamp  until 
she  heard  the  issue  of  the  contest.  But  she  fell  baok 
again  within  the  shade,  without  a  word  of  comment, 
the  moment  the  tale  was  concluded. 

He  told,  then,  of  an  evening  spent  upon  the  level 
summit  of  an  overhanging  precipice  that  guards  the 
upper  pass  of  Wyoming.  The  sun  was  setting  be- 
hind the  western  hills  bounding  the  loveliest  valley 
of  the  Susqnehanna,  while  cottages  and  ripening 
grain-fields,  waving  corn  and  velvet  pasturage 
stretched  far  away  for  miles  beneath  the  eye.  Beau- 
tiful towns,  with  their  tall  spires  and  gilded  vanes, 
shone  brightly  in  the  slanting  beams,  while  the  dark 
shadows  of  the  highlands,  reclining  like  weary  giants 
on  the  verdant  carpet  of  the  plain,  grew  broader  and 
broader  in  the  distance,  and  the  eastern  sky,  already 
fading  into  the  gloom  of  night,  cast  back  a  yellow 
light  upon  the  waves  raised  by  the  rapid  current  of 
the  river,  till  they  glowed  in  a  long  winding  pathway 
paved  with  amber.  He  lay  and  mused  for  hours 
upon  that  happy  scene  of  rural  comfort  and  domestic 
peace;  and  his  mind  traveled  back  to  the  rude  period 
of  the  border  struggles,  when  that  quiet  valley  was 
the  scene  of  war,  and  fire,  and  fierce  revenge :  when 
rival  states  contended  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  soil, 
and  fertilized  it  with  their  blood. 

As  the  sun  sunk,  and  the  heavens  grew  red  in  the 
twilight,  tinging  the  water  with  their  golden  reflec- 
tion, he  thought  of  the  burning  wigwam  of  old  Tedi- 
uscund,  when  savages  more  brutal  than  the  followers 
of  Brandt  consumed  the  venerable  Christian  chief  in* 
the  ashes  of  his  dwelling—an  offering  to  the  demon 
of  discord — making  an  altar  of  his  very  hearthstone. 
As  the  gloaming  settled  down  gray  and  heavy 
around  him,  the  air  seemed  loaded  with  the  tumult  of 
the  night  attack  when  colony  met  colony  with  hate 
as  deadly  as  rankled  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Gaelic 
hordes  on  Scottish  hills,  or  the  more  fiendish  malice 
of  the  craven  crew  that  turned  the  hospitable  roofs  of 
deep  GHencoe  to  one  wide  human  slaughter-house, 
and  stamped  the  foulest  blot  on  England's  b!  ood-stained 
'scutcheon.  He  heard  the  shrieks  of  tender  childhood 
crying  in  vain  for  mercy,  the  hoarser  curse  of  dying 
warriors,  and  the  moan  of  famished  mothers,  whose 
infants,  still  pressed  madly  to  their  bosoms,  weighed 
down  their  weary  frames  in  the  black,  trackless  forest, 
there  to  lie  a  prey  to  wolves  or  to  thelurking  congor— 
their  names— their  fate— their  memory  forever  lost 

But  the  moon  rose  unclouded,  and  these  dark 
thoughts  were  banished.  AH  looked  so  lovely  and 
so  peaceful  in  the  pale  livery  of  the  queen  of  night, 
that  he  preferred  the  balmy  mountain  air  to  the  close 
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chambers  of  a  cottage  in  July.  So,  choosing  a  mossy 
bed  beneath  a  tree,  he  made  a  pillow  of  his  knapsack 
and  resigned  himself  to  sleep. 

The  morning  had  risen  high  above  the  horizon, 
when  his  slumbers  were  disturbed  by  a  singular 
dream.  He  thought  he  was  reclining  on  his  own 
couch  at  home,  and  some  confusion  in  the  street  de- 
termined him  to  rise:  but  he  had  not  the  power. 
There  were  angry  voices  underneath  his  windows, 
with  sounds  of  contest,  and  the  watchmen  were  en* 
deavoring  to  arrest  some  one  who  had  overpowered 
the  guardian  of  the  district.  Their  rattles  sounded 
loudly  for  assistance  in  every  direction ;  but  he  could 
not  move.  At  last,  one  of  these  unmusical  append- 
ages of  the  police  was  sprung  within  the  chamber 
where  he  lay,  and  grated  so  harshly  on  his  ear  that 
with  a  start  he  awoke. 

"  Hold  on,  Mister,  till  I  get  another  crack  at  him ! 
You  '11  put  your  hand  right  on  him  if  you  rise,"  said 
a  tall,  gaunt,  and  thin  faced  figure  leaning  over  him, 
with  one  arm  thrown  around  the  tree,  and  wielding 
a  stout  cudgel  with  the  other. 

11  Hold  on,  I  tell  you,  or  you  are  a  dead  man !" 
he  cried,  with  fearful  energy,  seeing  Charles  pre- 
paring to  rise,  and  reaching  for  his  rifle,  which 
leaned  against  the  side  of  the  trunk  opposite  the  in- 
truder. 

There  is  something  in  the  tone  of  a  determined 
spirit,  speaking  under  high  excitement,  that  will  not 
be  denied.  Charles  paused;  for  he  felt  bewildered 
and  perplexed.  He  was  not  in  his  chamber,  for  there 
were  woods  and  hills  around  on  every  side ;  but  how 
he  came  thence  he  could  not  divine.  Can  I  be  dream- 
ing, he  thought ;  there  is  a  riot  sure  enough,  for  here 
is  this  fierce-looking  savage  standing  over  me,  and  I 
hear  the  rattles  still.  But  I  must  be  asleep  and  in  a 
nightmare,  for  my  chairs  and  tables  are  turned  to 
trees  and  rocks ! 

While  these  ideas  passed  rapidly  through  his  mind, 
the  club  of  his  wild  companion  descended  close  to 
his  head.  He  started  and  the  rattles  ceased  to  play : 
but  his  doubts  of  the  reality  of  all  he  saw  were 
scarcely  dissipated. 

"  There,  Mister,"  said  his  attendant,  "  I  kinder 
calkilate  you  've  ben  sleepin  with  a  bed-feller  not  of 
your  own  choosin  last  night,  any  how.  I  'd  rather 
keep  to  hum  than  come  all  the  way  up  here  after 
such  a  tarnal  reptyle  crittur  as  that.  It '»  well  for  you 
that  our  Crumple  strayed  away  yester  noon,  and  the 
old  woman  took  on  so  powerful  about  the  milk.  This 
chap  was  quiried  up  close  to  your  ear  when  I  came 
upon  you.  Bo  tell !  Ar  n't  he  a  swingeing  big  one  ?" 
And  he  lifted,  upon  the  end  of  his  stick,  a  monstrous 
rattle-snake,  whose  head  had  been  crushed  by  the 
last  blow.  His  back  had  been  broken  before  the 
sleeper  woke. 

Charles  rose,  and  proceeded  to  thank  his  deliverer 
with  the  warmth  which  the  importance  of  the  service 
warranted,  but  was  immediately  checked  by  the 
settler. 

"  Oh,  never  mind!  That's  not  worth  mentionin  at 
all.  The  varmint  hisself  pays  for  the  trouble,  for 
he  *s  as  fat  as  butter.    We  uses  the  big  ones'  tallow 


for  the  rheumatis,  and  my  old  woman  pickles  the 
little  ones  in  whiskey,  and  sells  them  to  the  doctors 
for  medicine.  But  hark  ye,  Mister— a — what  did 
you  say  your  name  was?" 

"  I  have  not  yet  informed  you,  sir.    My  name  is 
Charles 
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"Well,  now,  is  it!  And  may  be  you  wouldn't 
think  me  too  bold  if  I  was  just  to  ask  you  where 
you're  from,  and  what's  your  business  in  these 
clearins?" 

Charles  had  never  before  encountered  a  genuine 
specimen  of  that  curious  variety  of  humanity,  once 
so  common,  but  now  so  rare,  in  the  section  of  the 
Union  from  which  the  Valley  of  Wyoming  was  ori- 
ginally peopled;  but  he  was  familiar  with  it  byre- 
port,  and  knowing  well  that  no  impertinence  was 
here  intended,  he  replied,  with  the  instinctive  cour- 
tesy of  a  gentleman— a  courtesy  that  never  permits 
unnecessary  stricture  on  mere  manners  where  the 
heart  is  right. 

"  I  am  from  Virginia,  on  a  hunting  excursion  for 
the  benefit  of  my  health,  and  intend  to  follow  the 
East  branch  into  New  York,  and  then  to  visit  the 
Falls  of  Niagara  and  the  lakes." 

"Now,  you  don't  say!  Come  all  the  way  from 
Virginia  a  huntin!  Why,  how  tired  you  must  be! 
You  'd  find  it  much  easier  to  ride.  May  be  you  and 
me  couldn't  make  a  bargain  for  my  four-year-old? 
He 's  as  handsome  a  crittur  as  ever  you  see :  he  takes 
fio  the  beach- woods  as  nateral  and  as  spry  as  a  squir- 
rel—gallops over  log  causeway  and  never  stumbles— 
and  gits  fat  on  nothin  and  potato©  rinds !" 

Even  this  little  anecdote,  narrated  with  graphic 
force,  and  mingling  the  fearful  with  the  ludicrous — 
while  it  drew  strong  marks  of  feeling  from  the  other 
ladies— failed  to  awaken  any  apparent  emotion  in 
the  once  loquacious  and  sprightly  Mary.  Charles 
was  chagrined;  and  yet  he  knew  not  why.  What 
claim  had  he  on  her,  that  he  should  take  so  strong  an 
interest  in  her  actions?  She  had  been  his  playmate 
as  a  child,  but  now  she  had  expanded  fully  into 
womanhood.  Even  three  months  of  absence  had 
changed  her  figure  and  her  stature,  while  her  brow 
wore  an  air  of  conscious  dignity.  Others  might  have 
engrossed  the  thoughts  that  formerly  were  his.  The 
idea  was  unpleasant,  but  there  was  no  ground  for 
censure,  and,  pleading  fatigue,  he  retired  to  his  re- 
pose. 

As  his  footsteps  died  away  in  the  hall,  the  elder 
lady  observed  to  Mary — "  My  dear  child,  you  gave 
but  a  chilling  welcome  to  our  visiter.  How  is  it  that 
for  three  long  months  we  heard  of  little  else  than 
Charles  ?  '  Oh,  if  Charles  were  here,  he  could  tell 
us  the  names  of  all  these  beautiful  flowers;  my 
botany  does  not  describe  the  half  of  them' — '  How 
Charles  would  admire  that  splendid  mountain  scene' 
— '  I  take  no  interest  in  these  rocks,  for  Charles  is 
not  here  to  tell  us  of  their  structure !'  Was  it  not  so, 
my  little  omnivorous  philosopher?  And  now  Charles 
has  come,  and  you  have  scarce  a  word  to  say  to 
him — scarce  a  glance.  He  was  offended  with  you, 
Mary." 

"  No,  aunt.   That  is  quite  impossible.    He 
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troubles  himself  with  thinking  of  such  a  flirting  little 
butterfly  as  I  am.  He  has  called  me  '  silly  child'  a 
hundred  times  within  the  year,  and  says  my  mind  is 
like  a  magic  lantern,  making  beautiful  pictures,  but 
forever  changing.  Had  he  cared  much  for  us,  he 
would  not  hare  been  wandering  all  the  summer,  tan- 
ning his  face  with  the  sun  and  water,  and  hunting 
deer,  wild  cats  and  rattle-snakes,  when  he  knew  that 
we  should  have  been  so  happy  to  see  him,  or  even 
to  travel  with  him  if  he  wished.  I  do  not  think  him 
half  so  handsome  as  he  was  last  winter." 

"  Well,  perhaps  you  are  right  It  certainly  was 
very  foolish  for  him  to  bury  himself  in  the  wilder- 
ness, spoiling  his  good  looks  and  corrupting  his  man- 
ners among  woodsmen  and  hunters,  when  he  might 
have  been  welcomed  in  the  best  society,  and  spent 
his  time  profitably  in  gaining  polish  by  traveling  and 
observation  among  civilized  people.  He  could  con- 
nect himself  with  almost  any  family  in  Virginia  if  he 
would  curb  these  vagabond  tastes.  How  rustic  he 
has  grown !" 

"  Now,  aunt !  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  you  speak  so 
of  him.  Corrupt  his  manners !  so  mild,  so  winning, 
and  so  manly.  Not  all  the  woodsmen  that  ever  trod 
on  this  side  of  the  Alleghanies  could  corrupt  his  man- 
ners. Foolish!  Charles  foolish  !  He  never  said  or 
did  a  foolish  thing  in  all  his  life.  There  is  no  such 
society  as  could  polish  Charles,  and  I  should  like  to 
see  the  proudest  woman,  of  the  proudest  blood  in  all 
Virginia,  that  would  not  be  prouder  still  to  gain  him." 
The  glow  of  excitement  deepened  into  the  blush  of 
shame  as  she  concluded,  lest  she  had  spoken  too 
warmly  for  the  occasion,  and  she  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands. 

"Tut!  tut!  child!"  said  the  old  lady,  "  go  to  bed 
now,  and  preserve  your  good  looks.  You  have  grown 
pale  of  late.  Charles  and  you  are  a  couple  of  silly 
ones  together,  and  every  body  reads  you  better  than 
you  can  read  yourselves." 

Ellen  hummed  "  Love's  Young  Dream,"  but  in  too 
low  a  tone  to  awaken  the  attention  of  Mary.  Her 
mother  smiled,  half  sorrowfully,  and  those  ladies  also 
sought  their  chambers. 

But  let  us  follow  Charles.  He  found  not  on  his 
couch  the  repose  he  wished  and  needed,  but  felt 
feverish  and  ill  at  ease.  Fatigue  and  the  unwholesome 
miasms  oC  the  Genesee  had  been  secretly  under- 
mining his  health,  while  an  unaccountable,  and,  as  it 
appeared,  unreasonable  displeasure  at  the  manner  of 
his  reception  assisted  in  banishing  sleep  from  his 
pillow. 

This  question  was  continually  recurring,  as  he 
tossed  his  throbbing  temples  from  side  to  side — 
"  Why  should  I  care  for  the  mere  whims  and  humors 
of  a  child  ?  But  Mary  is  a  child  no  longer.  Well ! 
That  is  natural,  and  what  is  it  to  me?  And  yet, 
wherever  I  go  there  is  always  something  to  remind 
me  of  her.  'Tis  very  strange."'  These  thoughts 
disturbed  his  partial  doze,  until  their  very  monotony 
composed  him  into  a  profound  though  troubled 
slumber. 

But  terrible  were  the  visions  that  then  crowded 
upon  him.    He  thought  he  was  wandering  alone  in  a 


desert  wilderness,  when  suddenly  a  beautiful  lake 
expanded  before  him.  It  grew  and  became  enlarged 
continually,  spreading  out  on  every  hand  until  the 
distant  shore  was  lost  to  view.  Standing  upon  a 
perpendicular  bank,  beneath  a  grove  of  sycamores, 
he  looked  down  on  the  sparkling  waters  a  hundred 
feet  below.  A  noble  bay  was  at  his  feet,  bounded 
upon  the  right  by  the  general  curve  of  the  main  land, 
and,  on  the  left,  by  a  low,  densely  wooded,  hook-like 
peninsula,  sweeping  for  miles  into  the  lake,  and 
forming  there  a  land-locked  harbor. 

A  bark  canoe  was  resting  lightly  on  the  glassy  sur- 
face, and  a  long  silken  cord  extended  from  the  bow 
into  a  little  bank  of  mist  that  floated  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  basin.  Presently  he  saw  a  slight  com- 
motion in  the  vapor.  Slowly  contracting  within  nar- 
rower limits  it  assumed  the  likeness  of  a  human 
figure.  Each  airy  and  transparent  limb  was  gradually 
moulded  into  graceful  symmetry,,  and  the  long,  flow- 
ing drapery  reclined  in  fleecy  folds  upon  the  water. 
Feature  after  feature,  dimly  seen  at  first,  soon 
warmed  into  expression,  and  he  knew  the  being  of 
his  early  dreams— the  beau-ideal  of  his  worship. 

Self-poised,  the  vision  floated  on  the  air,,  holding  in 
one  hand  the  silken  cord  that  drew  the  fairy  vessel, 
while  the  other  pointed  far  away  toward  the  broad 
bosom  of  the  lake.  With  a  smile  she  beckoned  him 
to  follow,  and  gently  shook  the  cord  as  if  impatient 
of  delay.  He  raised  his  hands,  and  by  some  un- 
known power  was  borne  across  the  bay  till  he  de- 
scended into  the  frail  bark  that  sunk  almost  to  the 
water's  edge  beneath  his  weight.  Immediately  the 
figure  glided  away,  like  a  thin  summer  cloud  before 
the  breeze,  and  still  the  boat  pursued  its  motion, 
while  the  shore  receded  farther  and  farther  from  his 
view.  At  length,  they  were  alone  upon  the  world 
of  waters — he  and  his  airy  love. 

Hours  passed— and  upon  either  hand  the  shores  again 
appeared— the  forest  closing  slowly  in,  until  they 
found  themselves  upon  the  bosom  of  a  noble  river. 
Still  sweeping  onward,  onward!  The  deep,  dark 
waters  gathered  force,  and  poured  more  and  more 
rapidly  along,  bearing  them  by  many  a  flowery, 
many  a  woodland  isle.  The  rushing  tide  assumed  a 
majestic  voice,  and  though  no  rocks  arose  to  chafe 
its  anger,  the  distant  banks,  the  very  air  that  rested 
on  the  surface,  returned  a  monitory  murmur  of  dread 
import,  and  he  shuddered.  But  the  same  lovely  hand 
still  beckoned,  and  the  same  bright  smi|e  allured  him 
onward. 

Presently  the  water  became  roughened,  and  the 
crested  billows  curled  into  breakers— rocks  shot  up 
on  every  side,  and  the  rugged  bottom  shone  through 
the  beryl-tinted  current  of  the  stream,  clearer  and 
clearer  as  the  water  shoaled  with  its  continually  in- 
creasing speed.  Onward  the  bark  shot  like  an  arrow* 
Bashing — and  foaming — and  whirling — the  waves 
were  beaten  into  one  wide  sheet  of  foam.  Destruc- 
tion threatened  to  engulf  him  at  every  moment  of 
that  mad  career.  But  still  the  airy  figure  smiled  and 
beckoned  onward. 

Then,  mingling  with  the  war  of  waves  and  hiss  of 
wrathful  spray,  there  came  a  sound  deeper  than 
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distant  thunder.  Louder  and  louder  grew  that  pause- 
less  roll.  Like  lightning  was  the  motion  of  the  ma- 
gic  boat,  riding  the  lofty  billows  and  darting  through 
the  darkened  troughs  that  intervened  between  them. 
They  neared  a  little  group  of  islands— the  largest 
dividing  the  wild  torrent  in  the  midst— but  when  he 
strove  to  trace  the  further  progress  of  the  river  a 
thin  cloud  obscured  his  vision,  and  the  broken  frag- 
ments of  the  many-colored  arc  of  heaven  shed  fitful 
radiance  on  the  whirling  masses  of  vapor,  through 
which,  as  through  a  veil,  were  dimly  seen  long  lines 
of  rugged  rocks ;  their  perpendicular  sides,  crowned 
by  the  stunted,  tempest-riven  pine,  stretched  far 
away  over  a  barren  and  a  savage  tract  The  river 
was  engulfed.  He  sunk  beneath  the  terrors  of  the 
scene,  and  sense  and  feeling  reeled,  when,  on  the 
margin  of  a  horrid  chasm,  the  boat  seemed  pausing 
for  a  moment,  as  if  in  dread  of  the  inevitable  leap. 
He  stretched  his  arms  out  toward  his  siren  guide, 
now  floating  lightly  through  the  unsubstantial  mist, 
and  fainted. 

When  consciousness  returned,  he  found  himself 
reclining  on  a  ledge  of  crumbling  stone,  hung  mid- 
way up  the  face  of  a  vast  pile  of  overhanging  rock, 
whose  shelving  summit  quite  shut  out  the  sun.  Be- 
neath his  feet,  the  boiling  caldron  of  white  foam 
raved,  tossed,  and  thundered,  as  the  giant  stream 
poured  its  eternal  flood  into  the  viewless  depth  of  the 
abyss.  Beside  him  was  the  same  bright  being  of  the 
air  that  lured  him  to  that  awful  chasm ;  and  still  she 
smiled,  but  with  a  look  of  pity.  Slowly,  as  be  gazed 
on  her,  the  misty  drapery  dissolved  or  mingled  with 
the  torrent's  spray.  The  features  also  gradually 
changed.  More  human  grew  the  figure,  and  bore 
increasing  likeness  to  some  familiar  friend.  He 
wondered,  and  endeavored  to  recall  the  countenance, 
when  suddenly  it  took  the  form  of  Mary. 

Bounding  away  with  the  wild,  ringing  laughter  that 
had  so  often  broken  in  upon  his  day-dream  among 
the  lonely  glens  of  his  far  distant  haunts  of  boyhood, 
she  darted  sportively  beneath  the  bright  green  curtain 
of  the  falls,  and  disappeared. 

Charles,  wild  with  terror  at  her  rash  folly,  rushed 
forward  to  the  rescue ;  battling  the  stinging  spray, 
and  the  fierce  blasts  of  wind  that  swept  through  the 
watery  hall,  stumbling  among  the  slippery  stones,  or 
on  the  backs  of  slimy  reptiles,  he  hurried  onward 
blindly  in  pursuit.  But  a  rockly  wall,  impassable  by 
human  foot,  arrested  his  career ;  and  he  stood,  vainly 
calling  on  the  name  of  Mary— mocking  the  thunder 
of  eternity  with  the  puny  voice  of  man. 

Mad  with  the  disappointed  search,  he  struck  the 
opposing  rock ;  it  opened  with  the  blow,  and  through 
the  cleft  rushed  forth  long  tongues  of  flame  and  whirls 
of  suffocating  smoke.  Within  the  glowing  furnace 
stood  Mary,  her  outstretched  arms  vainly  imploring 
help,  as  the  destroying  element  eddied  and  curled 
around  her.  He  Bprung  to  her  assistance,  but  dosing 
with  a  sharp  report,  the  rock  again  opposed  him, 
while  a  voice  louder  than  the  roar  of  falling  torrents 
exclaimed :  "  N4t  all  Niagara,  flooded*  with  human 
tears,  can  change  her  doom  or  thine ! — Away !"  and 
the  broad  canopy  of  waters  was  waved  and  rent  with 


the  explosion  of  a  fiendish  laugh,  echoed  from  out 
the  solid  earth  on  which  he  stood.  He  woke — the 
cold  drops,  rested  on  his  brow,  and  his  aching  limbs 
refused  their  office.  The  jet  of  a  garden  engine  was 
playing  upon  the  window-panes,  and  the  mirthful 
sounds  of  girlish  sportiveness,  mingled  with  the 
baying  of  the  old  house-dog,  were  ringing  in  the 
morning  air. 

Charles  found  himself  affected  with  one  of  the 
fevers  then  so  common  on  the  lakes,  (our  tale  com- 
mences in  the  year  1810;)  but  the  case  was  a  mild 
one,  and  in  about  ten  days,  his  constitution  rested  the 
conqueror  in  the  struggle.  During  his  short  though 
severe  and  dangerous  illness,  every  attention  to  his 
comfort  was  paid  with  studious  care  by  the  elder  lady 
of  the  family,  and  her  kindness  led  him  to  adopt  the 
appellation  of  endearment  given  her  by  Mary,  though 
not  in  virtue  of  a  real  relationship.  She  became  his 
aunt  by  courtesy ;  and  her  am  iable  daughter  rece ived 
the  title  of  Cousin  Ellen.  But  alt  that  friendship 
could  effect,  could  not  prevent,  his  constant  disposi- 
tion to  dwell  upon  the  singular  dream  of  tbe  first 
terrible  night.  It  would  recur  to  his  memory  again 
and  again  with  almost  its  original  vividness.  At 
length  a  vague  idea  of  some  connection  in  their  fates 
took  strong  hold  on  his  mind,  in  spite  of  reason.  He 
was  well  aware  that  slighter  causes  than  those  which 
obviously  gave  tone  to  the  current  of  his  ideas  upon 
that  occasion — the  shout,  the  barking,  and  the  jet  of 
water— are  quite  sufficient  to  explain  the  texture  of 
the  wildest  web  that  fancy  ever  wove,  and  hung  as 
drapery  round  the  cave  of  sleep.  But  yet  he  could 
not  shake  off  the  impression  of  that  dream,  so  deeply 
graven  on  the  tablet  of  a  mind,  alas !  but  too  suscep- 
tible of  all  the  pains^and  pleasures  of  the  imagination. 
In  moments  of  approaching  delirium,  when  the  vio- 
lence of  fever  was  at  its  height,  the  very  throbbing 
of  his  temples  seemed  to  beat  time  to  the  measured 
voice  of  a  busy  fiend,  reiterating  with  sneering  malice 
in  his  ear,  the  fearful  words,  "Not  all  Niagara, 
flooded  with  human  tears,  can  change  her  doom  or 
thine !"  The  repetition  of  this  single  phrase,  repeated 
with  the  regularity  of  tbe  pendulum,  would  some- 
times almost  drive  him  mad.11 

Those  who  have  studied  the  history  of  the  affec- 
tions, are  aware  that  few  things  more  rapidly  pro- 
mote the  attachment  of  young  hearts,  by  nature  well 
adapted  to  each  other,  than  the  constant  repetition  of 
even  trifling  circumstances  which  recall  the  image 
of  the  absent.  While  Charles  was  vainly  endeavoring 
to  recover  from  the  superstitious  dread  engendered 
by  his  fancy,  the  thought  of  Mary  continually  came 
over  him  with  feelings  of  increased  endearment. 
He  struggled  manfully  against  this  weakness,  as  he 
regarded  it — for  much  as  he  had  loved  to  watch  the 
budding  of  her  brilliant  and  playful  genius,  he  sought 
more  solid  charms  in  the  woman  whom  he  could 
make  the  partner  of  his  bosom.  Serious  himself, 
almost  to  a  fault  in  one  so  youthful,  he  thought  poor 
Mary,  light  and  trifling,  because  he  knew  her  only  in 
the  hours  of  relaxation  and  amusement.  Often,  as 
his  strength  returned,  he  asked  himself  the  question, 
"  Had  I  not  better  leave  this  Circean  bower,  before  I 
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am  involved  too  deeply  in  this  foolish  net  of  my  own 
idle  weaving?"  But  as  often  pride  came  in  to  cheek 
the  half-formed  resolution.  "  What !  shall  I  fear  my 
self-command,  and  give  up  an  acquaintance  that  I 
prise,  from  the  dread  of  acting  in  a  way  directly  con- 
trary to  my  sound  judgment,  and  deliberate  convic- 
tion of  propriety?  No,  no!  fortunately  the  risk  is  all 
my  own.  If  there  were  the  slightest  danger  that  she 
should  also  dream  of  love,  then  honor  would,  indeed, 
oblige  me  to  fly  quickly ;  and  a  sharp  trial  it  would 
be,  I  feel  too  well  convinced." 

Meanwhile,  Mary  heard  from  her  aunt  the  daily 
detail  of  the  illness  of  her  early  friend,  and  was  sub- 
jected to  the  occasional  bantering  of  her  kind,  but  far 
less  sentimental  cousin.  She  longed  to  bold  his 
aching  temples,  and  envied  her  aunt  the  privilege  of 
matronly  condition  that  permitted  her  to  bathe  his 
burning  brow.  And  when,  at  length,  pale  with  con- 
finement, and  attenuated  by  depletion,  he  descended, 
for  the  first  time,  to  the  parlor,  leaning  on  Ellen's 
arm,  she  sprung  to  meet  him  with  all  her  former 
frankness.  Her  reserve  had  flown.  She  shook  the 
cushions  of  the  old  arm-chair,  and  when  he  was  com- 
fortably seated,  drew  a  little  stool  beside  him,  and 
looked  and  spoke  as  though  she  were  a  child  again. 

"Dear  Charles,  you  have  been  in  danger !  How 
pale  you  are ;  it  gives  you  such  an  intellectual  air. 
But  do  you  not  think  you  have  ventured  down  too 
soon  ?  I  would  not  for  the  world  you  should  exert 
yourself  beyond  your  strength.  How  we  have  longed 
for  your  society.  I  know  not  what  can  be  the  reason, 
but  before  you  came,  Ellen  and  I  could  wander 
through  the  woods  for  miles,  braving  all  dangers,  and 
fearing  nothing,  like  a  pair  of  heroines ;  but  now  I 
start  at  every  noise ;  if  a  dog  barks,  I  tremble.  We 
have  given  up  all  our  rambles  till  you  are  well 
enough  to  join  us.  I  always  feel  so  safe  when  you 
are  by." 

"  Have  you,  then,  really  thought  so  much  of  me  in 
sickness?"  said  Charles,  his  large  eye  beaming  with 
unusual  kindness.  "  You  have  been  present  to  me 
in  my  dreams  by  night  and  day.  But  we  are  grow- 
ing older,  Mary— you  are  almost  sixteen ;  some  other 
will  soon  claim  your  thoughts ;  and  then  you  will  re- 
member me .  only  as  your  censorious  cousin,  who 
used  to  call  you  silly,  and  compared  your  mind  to 
the  sea  sand,  on  which  men  write  idle  words,  for  the 
next  wave  to  smooth  them  over.  Why  should  you 
think  of  one  who  thus  berated  you  ?" 

Bending  her  beautiful  bead  until  her  upturned  eyes 
were  deeply  shaded  by  their  long,  dark  lashes,  she 
met  bis  glance  with  a  look  so  arch,  and  yet  so  full  of 
feeling,  that  he  shuddered.  Her  face  had  never  worn 
that  look  before.  It  was  the  same  that  lured  him  to 
the  lake.  She  seemed  that  moment  the  personation 
of  his  airy  idol. 

"  I  love  to  be  censured  by  you,  you  are  so  gentle," 
she  replied ;  "  and  were  I  to  forget  you,  who  would 
correct  my  faults?" 

"  You  would  not  fear  to  be  forgotten,"  said  Ellen, 
"  if  you  knew  how  she  wears  away  her  bloom  with 
study,  and  all  because   Charles   recommends  this 
volume,  and  Charles  said  I  should——" 
11» 


"Hush,  Ellen!"  cried  the  trembling  girl,  rising 
with  a  cheek  and  brow  all  fire,  and  then  becoming 
deadly  pale,  as  she  placed  her  hand  firmly  on  the 
lips  of  her  friend,  and  adding,  reproachfully,  "  How 
can  you  use  me  so !"  she  ran  from  theroom,  but  just 
in  time  to  save  the  exposure  of  her  tears. 

It  is  a  common  habit  with  men  of  vulgar  mind,  to 
charge  with  indelicacy  the  female  who  betrays  the 
slightest  warmth  of  feeling  in  converse  even  with 
those  of  the  other  sex  who  are  honored  with  the 
sacred  title  of  friend;  and  cautious  mothers,  though 
they  feel  the  injustice  of  the  censure,  well  knowing 
what  few  men— even  parents — have  discovered,  the 
innate  purity  of  a  noble  woman's  love,  most  anxiously 
inculcate  the  policy  of  strict  concealment  in  their 
daughters.  "Let  not  your  husband  or  your  lover 
know  the  extent  of  your  affection,"  is  a  precept  often 
ottered  and  sanctioned  by  many  high  authorities.  I 
will  not  contravene  it ;  for  experience  has  shown  me 
that  it  is  the  necessary  offspring  of  the  irrational  ar- 
rangements of  society— arrangements  which  it  would 
be  Quixotic  to  contend  against— by  which  the  acci- 
dents of  wealth  or  station,  or  stylish  dress  and  equi- 
page, or  even  mere  impertinence,  when  coupled  with 
respectable  connections,  may  elevate  the  low  and 
groveling  to  the  position  which  should  be  the  ex- 
clusive birthright  of  nature's  gentleman. 

The  guardians  of  the  young  and  lovely  have  but 
slender  means  of  testing  moral  worth— for  the  gloss 
and  polish  of  spurious  refinement  quite  obscures  the 
metal ;  and  the  gold  and  brass  pass  current  equally 
in  the  higher  walks  of  life.  But  who  that  claims  the 
loftiness  of  soul  to  rise  above  conventional  chains, 
and  feels,  however  k$  may  act,  not  as  the  laws  of 
fashion  dictate,  but  as  the  promptings  of  a  pure  heart 
guide  him,  can  deny  that  the  richest  of  ail  compli- 
ments, the  sweetest  of  all  flattery,  the  strongest  of 
all  mortgages  upon  our  honor  and  protection,  is  the 
unguarded  evidence  of  personal  affection. 

He  who  by  accident  perceives  the  unobtrusive 
preference  of  a  lovely  woman,  and  smiles  or  triumphs 
in  the  conquest,  or  dares  to  trifle  with  the  feeling, 
even  while  he  deems  his  own  heart  free,  deserves 
not  the  proud  name  of  man,  much  lees  o(  gentleman. 
When  he  cannot  become  the  lover,  one  of  noble  spirit 
will  remain  the  friend.  As  prudence  dictates,  he  will 
soothe,  or  shield,  or  fly. 

Charles  was  not  of  the  vulgar  herd.  The  manner 
and  the  countenance  of  Mary  told  a  tale  that  needs 
no  commentary.  He  felt  as  when  his  fairy  bark  was 
pausing  on  the  brink  of  the  abyss.  Sinking  into  a* 
long  and  meditative  silence,  which  Ellen,  with  a 
woman's  tact,  left  undisturbed;  his  mind  reverted 
to  the  history  of  more  than  two  years  past,  during 
which  he  had  been  the  voluntary  instructor  and  com- 
panion of  "  a  mere  child ;"  but  she  was  a  child  no 
longer.  During  those  very  years,  her  character  was 
forrafeg.  While  mere  scholastic  labors  were  storing 
her  mind  with  facts,  who  had  trained  her  reasoning 
powers  ?  Who  had  given  purpose  to  her  knowledge, 
aad  taught  those  principles  on  which  its  daily  appli- 
cation should  be  regulated  ?  Her  father,  totally  en- 
grossed with  business,  had  resigned  his  daughter's 
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mind  to  her  preceptor,  and  to  Ellen's  parent,  who 
had  been  the  friend  of  her  departed  mother.  What- 
ever she  had  learned  of  life,  as  it  is  viewed  by  men, 
was  gleaned  in  shreds  and  patches  from  himself, 
during  their  holiday  rambles,  and  their  winter  nights 
of  social  intercourse;  for,  in  the  homely  parlance  of 
the  day,  she  had  not  yet  come  out.  He  deemed  her 
wild  and  versatile,  ill  trained,  incapable  of  long 
enduring  purpose — a  spoiled  and  sportive  child,  de- 
prived of  all  the  moulding  and  restraint  that  fits  a 
woman  for  the  busy  scenes  of  this  dull,  plodding 
world ;  and  he  had  pitied  her.  His  lessons  and  ad- 
vice had  been  received,  sometimes,  indeed,  with 
gratitude,  but  more  generally  with  light-hearted  and 
frolic  carelessness.  The  impressions  seemed  to  him 
as  evanescent  as  the  morning  perfume  of  a  flower, 
that  noonday  dissipates. 

-  "  She  is  a  lovely  being,"  he  murmured  almost 
audibly,  "I  have  been  very  cruel,  very  careless. 
Oh,  why  did  I  forget  the  heart,  in  striving  to  improve 
the  mind !  Folly !  yes,  worse  than  folly,  to  make  my- 
self the  confidant— the  only  male  companion  of  the 
gitl,  regardless  of  the  woman.  What !  link  my  fate 
with  one  who  is  as  fitful  as  the  breeze,  and  yet  so 
tender,  that  the  slightest  word  brings  tears ;  a  creature 
fitted  only  to  be  guarded  like  an  exotic  plant,  with  all 
the  appliances  that  wealth  and  leisure  can  command. 
And  I  have  loved  her  as  a  younger  sister — as  a 
daughter.  J— a  mere  boy  of  twenty-two.  To  wed 
her  is  impossible.  But  what  is  to  be  done  ?  I  cannot 
see  the  rosebud  fade  upon  the  cheek  that  has  so  often 
rested  on  my  shoulder.  It  were  villany  to  dim  with 
sorrow  the  brightness  of  a  star  so  beautiful.  Alas !  I 
fear  the  feeling  is  deeper  than  I  have  been  willing  to 
acknowledge  in  myself;  but,  perhaps,  it  is  not  yet 
too  late,  and  I  must  fly  at  once.  But  how  can  I  re- 
linquish almost  the  only  being  that  fate  has  left  me, 
toward  whom  my  heart  warms  with  a  feeling  deeper 
than  mere  courtesy?  Yes,  yes!  It  must  be  so!  I 
cannot  wed ;  as  for  friendship— after  the  look  with 
which  she  left  the  room,  friendship  would  be  a  cruelty 
to  her.  If  I  could  cause  her  to  forget  or  hate  me — if 
■he  would  hate  me  as  I  hate  myself  for  my  unguarded 
folly,  we  might  both  be  happy  yet." 

"  What  ails  thee,  Polypheme?"  said  Ellen,  after 
the  long  silence,  during  which  she  had  been  an  atten- 
tive, though  an  unnoticed  observer  of  the  workings  of 
his  countenance,  and  knew  well  what  was  passing 
in  his  mind.  "  What  has  occurred  to  astonish  you, 
that  you  should  look  so  wildly  and  bewildered? 
Your  company  has  been  exceedingly  agreeable, 
cousin  mine.  Is  it  so  wonderful  that  a  young  miss 
in  her  teens  should  run  away  rather  than  have  her 
merits  canvassed  to  her  face,  before  one  of  the  most 
critical  and  accomplished  men  in  all  Virginia — and 
he  so  handsome,  too— so  pale  and  intellectual  ?" 

"Why  do  you  call  me  Polypheme,  Ellen?"  he 
replied.  f 

"  Oh,  merely  because  you  are  a  giant  in  philo- 
sophy, and,  like  most  demigods,  have  one  eye  to  see 
with  when  women  are  concerned.  Straight  forward 
souls;  you  follow  your  foreheads,  looking  to  neither 
side,  until  the  path  grows  narrow  with  precipices, 


right  and  left,  and  there  is  no  room  to  turn  with 
safety.  Can  you  be  surprised  at  what  you  have  seen 
this  morning?  I  thought  it  was  written  by  one  of 
your  favorite,  musty  authors,  Bacon  or  Newton,  or 
some  of  those  sage  children,  who  studied  stars  and 
gunpowder,  that  "Wee  causes  produce  like  effects." 
Have  I  not  heard  you .  quote  some  such  unmeaning 
saw?" 

"  Ellen,  I  feel  unhappy." 

"No  doubt.  Lovers  are  all  unhappy  at  certain 
moments,  and  never  more  so  than  just  when  they 
discover  that  they  have  every  reason  to  rejoice." 

"  Lovers,  Ellen  ?  What  can  you  mean  ?  Explain 
yourself." 

"  Now,  do  n't  be  foolish,  coz.  You  know  that  I  can 
keep  a  secret,  and  to  prove  it,  I  Ml  tell  you  one  that 
I  have  kept  religiously  almost  two  years.  You  are  in 
love,  Cousin  Charles,  and  if  you  cannot  perceive  it 
with  the  single  eye  of  philosophy,  your  friends  have 
known  it  well  enough  this  long  time." 

Charles  bit  his  lip,  remained  in  thought  a  moment, 
and  gravely  replied — 

"This  is  a  matter  far  too  serious  for  trifling. 
Ellen,  you  have  ever  been  my  friend,  and  Mary's 
chief  companion.  I  will  trust  you  with  my  confi- 
dence. It  is  time  for  me  to  leave  this  place,  where 
a  longer  stay  might  be  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  one 
who  never  can  be  otherwise  than  dear  to  me  from 
the  recollection  of  many  happy  hours  passed  in  her 
society.  Her  image  is  becoming  too  familiar  to  my 
thoughts,  and,  I  fear,  more  mischief  is  already  done 
than  can  be  well  amended.  I  must  procure  you  some 
other  protection  on  your  journey,  and  leave  as  soon 
as  strength  permits.  Your  mother  will  think  me  un- 
grateful— but  even  this  is  better  than  to  know  myself 
a  heartless  trifler  with  the  feelings  of  a  lovely  girt." 

"Well  resolved,  my  sapient  cousin.  So— you 
suppose,  like  most  of  your  lordly  sex,  that  your 
smile  or  frown  must  soon  become  the  warrant  of  life 
or  death  to  any  damsel  that  may  chance  to  spend  a 
few  of  her  lighter  hours  within  the  influence  of  your 
irresistible  attractions,"  said  Ellen,  with  some  signs 
of  maiden  pique.  But,  checking  instantly  her  mis- 
placed pride,  upon  observing  that  her  tone  had  deeply 
wounded  one  for  whom  she  felt  a  high  and  just  re- 
spect, she  proceeded  thus— 

"But  I  will  not  trifle  with  you,  Cousin  Charles. 
You  say  that  you  will  make  me  your  confidante.  Con- 
fidence is  no  novelty  to  me,  though  my  summers 
scarcely  equal  yours.  Well — perhaps  it  is  the  wisest 
course  to  take.  Whatever  I  may  say  will  be  disin- 
terested, for  Love  and  his  diplomacy  are  matters  of 
exceeding  small  concern  to  me  except  when  friends 
are  interested.  I  am  quietly  laid  on  the  shelf,  like  an 
unsaleable  volume,  and,  indeed,  would  much  prefer 
to  rest  there,  in  the  hope  of  cheering  an  occasional 
hour  for  some  poor  stray  inquirer  like  yourself,  when 
weary  or  in  trouble,  rather  than  to  be  scanned  and 
thumbed  by  every  curious  school-boy  or  new-fledged 
graduate  from  college,  who  lacks  the  means  to  pur- 
chase, or  the  taste  to  prize  me.  No,  I  have  passed  that 
danger,  nor  will  I  ever  be  set  up  within  the  book- 
case of  a  wealthy,  witless  booby,  who  chooses  to 
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cheapen  me  became  the  dint  of  years  and  the  tooth 
of  time  have  roughened  my  binding,  and  unglossed 
my  tide  page.  I  would  not  wish  to  be  produced  in 
Mate  on  holidays,  to  show  his  wondering  intimates 
how  well  he  is  provided  with  the  means  of  know- 
ledge he  has  not  sense  to  use.  Excuse  me  from  be- 
coming that  care-worn  and  unhappy  character — to 
which  young  maidens  curtsy— tA*  head  of  an  estab- 
lishment." 

"  Do  not  abuse  your  merits  or  your  hopes  so  far, 
fair  Ellen.    You  are  indeed" — 

"  Nay,  spare  your  compliments.  I  know  my  fate, 
and  made  it  what  it  is — I  would  not  wish  to  change 
it.  But  you  think  that  duty  calls  you  from  us.  Why? 
What  is  there  lacking  in  Mary,  but  her  love?  and 
that  you  seem  to  treat  as  if  it  were  your  own 
already." 

Charles  replied — "I  cannot  marry  a  mere  child, 
and  one  whose  mind  is  totally  unfit  to  grapple  with 
the  cares  and  troubles  of  a  lawyer's  early  life.    If  I 
were  rich,  and  could  afford  her  all  that  ease  and 
luxury  yields  to  please  the  fancy  of  a  gay  young 
bride,  and  fashionable  wife— could  I  pass  every  sum- 
mer at  the  springs,  and  spend  my  winter  evenings  at 
balls  and  routs — then,  indeed,  I  would  not  wish  a 
more  beautiful  or  charming  partner.    I  know  that 
you  will  tell  me  she  has  never  yet  been  brought  into 
society,  and  has  her  habits  all  to  form — but  who  can 
witness  the  vivacity  and  changefulness  of  feeling 
that  flies  from  tears  to  laughter,  and  from  laughter 
back  to  tears,  ten  times  an  hour,  and  not  foresee  that 
she  will  be  the  idol  of  society,  without  the  training 
that  might  shield  her  from  its  poisoning  influence?1' 
"  You  men,"  said  Ellen,  "  but  rarely  know  the  real 
character  of  women — and  why  1    Because  it  is  rarely 
safe  to  trust  you  with  such  knowledge.    Even  you, 
my  good  philosopher,  will  learn,  before  your  locks 
are  gray,  that  observation  and  good  sense—aye!  and 
sound,  stubborn  principle,  are  often  hid  beneath  the 
mask  of  a  gay  and  frolic  disposition.    There  is  more 
reason  to  suspect  the  seeming  faultiest,  than  the 
frank,  who  show  their  follies  on  the  surface.    I  tell 
you,  Charles,  if  a  woman  has  a  heart,  it  is  always  a 
gay  one  until  misfortune  or  affection  tames  it.    And 
I  tell  you,  too,  that  Mary  is  no  child— but  you  are 
blind !    So,  you  will  leave  us,  will  you?    Go !  I  will 
not  say  it  would  not  be  desirable  for  Mary's  sake ; 
for,  much  as  I  esteem  your  talents,  allow  me  to  say 
she  is  fully  equal  with  you;  and,  in  matrimony,  the 
balance  should  be  on  the  husband's  side.    But  it  is 
too  late  to  reason.    The  die  is  cast.    It  is  not  Mary 
that  will  detain  you — but  yourself.    Your  fates  are 
linked  together  by  that  happy  contrast  which  forms 
a  stronger  bond  than  mere  resemblance.    So  you 
would  leave  us,  Charles  ?    You  cannot !    The  chain 
wilt  not  bo  broken  !  Do  not  be  surprised  that  I  should 
tell  you  more  of  yourself  than  you  yourself  have  ever 
known  with  all  your  studies  and  your  reasonings. 
Women  have  more  than  the  five  senses,  and  I  have 
used  them  all — quiet  and  unobservant  as  my  manners 
are.   Think  you  I  could  be  passive  when  your  inter- 
ests and  Mary's  fate  in  life  were  both  at  stake?    You 
love  her,  Charles.    You  loved  her  long  ago,  although 


you  knew  it  not— and  you  will  marry  her.  Take  a 
woman's  word  for  that,  and  the  sage  experience  of 
twenty-three.  There— go  pack  your  things!"  and 
Ellen's  little  foot  beat  a  tattoo  upon  the  carpet,  as 
nimbly  as  her  finger  plied  the  needle,  though  that 
was  rather  quickly. 

Charles  thought  for  a  moment  in  silence,  and  then 
renewed  the  colloquy. 

"You  speak  in  parables,  my  most  dogmatical,  but 
sweetly  spoken  friend.  How  should  I  love,  and  yet 
not  know  I  love  ?" 

"  You  think  that  Mary  loves  you,  and  yet  she 
knows  it  not.  She  keeps  no  secret  from  myself  and 
mother — and  yet,  only  yesterday,  she  solemnly  de- 
clared, '  Hunts  no  such  thing.'  Come,  I  will  tell  you 
the  story,  and  then  you  will  perceive  how  ridiculous 
you  have  been  to  suppose  yourself  of  so  much  conse- 
quence, merely  because  a  little  girl  runs  out  of  the 
room  for  fear  of  hearing  her  cousin  praise  her  to  a 
gentleman.  I  found  her  weeping  in  the  arbor,  look- 
ing out  over  the  velvet  meadow  and  the  curling  Hud- 
son, with  its  rocky  shores,  while  the  rugged  side  of 
the  old  Kattskill,  towering  in  the  distance,  with  its 
deep,  ragged  gullies  softened  by  the  mist,  and 
crowned  with  giant  clouds,  filled  up  the  back- 
ground. It  was  a  glorious  sight.  There  was  a  lit- 
tle cottage  just  beyond  the  river,  standing  all  alone — 
a  garden  and  a  stubble  field,  a  barn,  a  well,  with  its 
long  pole  and  the  old  bucket  hanging  high  in  the  air. 
You  could  just  see  the  green  window-shutters,  and 
the  clean  white  paling  peeping,  here  and  there, 
through  the  foliage  of  a  grove  of  trees  and  patches 
of  rude  shrubbery,  all  painted  over  with  a  thousand 
colors  by  the  fading  leaves.  They  were  blowing  the 
horn  for  dinner.  There  was  the  silver  river  before 
it,  and  the  dark  mountains  behind.  I  asked  her  why 
she  wept — she  smiled  through  her  tears,  and  said— 
( I  was  thinking  how  very  happy  I  should  be,  if  that 
little  cottage  were  mine ;  forgetting  all  the  tiresome 
folly  of  the  town,  and  living  only  for  a  few  dear 
friends.  How  I  should  love  to  put  on  my  nice  new 
russet  gown,  and  trip  away  with  the  clean  milk-pail 
to  the  cow-yard,  quite  sure  that  there  was  enough  for 
us,  whether  the  cotton  and  tobacco  thrived  or  not, 
and  let  who  would,  be  President.  How  cheerfully 
would  I  leave  a  palace  for  a  humble  home  in  the 
country— my  books— and— '  'And  what?'  I  asked. 
But  she  only  blushed  and  smiled.  '  Charles  will  not 
live  in  a  cottage,'  said  I,  laughingly.  l  Now,  Ellen,' 
she  replied, '  how  can  you  be  so  very  unkind  ?  You 
know  I  love  Charles  only  as  a  brother.  If  he  were  to 
suppose  that  I  could  be  so  vain  as  to  think  of  him  in 
any  other  light,  how  could  I  ever  dare  to  meet  his 
eye?  Ellen,  if  you  care  for  my  happiness,  pray 
never  hint  such  foolish  thoughts  again.'  There,  sir, 
you  have  her  oum  authority  to  prove  that  she  does 
not  love  you,  after  all  your  vain  surmises.  You  saw 
her  leave  the  room  just  now.  Think  you  a  sister 
would  have  trembled  so  ?" 

"  I  can  understand  that  a  delicate  and  timid  girl 
may  even  conceal  her  feelings  from  herself,"  said 
Charles ;  "but  how  have  I  betrayed  the  tender  pas- 
sion?   Mary  has  beauty,  talent  and  connections — 
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what  should  prevent  the  avowal  of  my  sentiments, 
if  there  were  truth  in  your  suspicions,  Ellen  ?" 

"Talk  not  of  suspicions,  Charles,"  replied  his 
friend,  "  I  speak  of  certainties.  You  may  not  know 
how  deeply  you  are  interested  in  that  darling  girl, 
while  your  proud  judgment  holds  in  check  your  taste. 
You  know  but  little  of  her  real  worttf,  or  long  ago  you 
would  have  been  awake  to  your  real  sentiments  to- 
ward her.  I  must  arouse  you.  Answer  me  plainly 
a  few  simple  questions.  Pray,  why  did  you  refuse 
to  join  us  in  our  tour,  when  we  used  every  effort  to 
entice  you?" 

"  My  business  required  attention.  You  know  the 
fate  of  a  young  lawyer  who  neglects  his  business." 

"  Oh,  these  consistent,  cold  philosophers !  Then 
why  did  you  desert  your  business  in  three  weeks 
from  the  time  of  parting?" 

"  Because  the  June  term  was  completed — and  I 
found  both  spirits  and  health  demanding  the  relaxa- 
tion of  a  journey." 

"  Then  why  not  join  us  here,  when  you  did  leave 
Virginia?  You  knew,  if  you  desired  it,  we  would 
have  visited  the  Niagara  with  you.  Has  loneliness 
such  charms  at  twenty-two  ?" 

"You  are  an  excellent  cross-examiner.  To  tell 
the  truth  then,  frankly,  though  you  will  charge  me 
with  conceit,  the  cause  was  simply  this :  Mary  had 
been*  for  two  long  years  the  chief  companion  of  my 
leisure  hours,  when  the  cares  of  the  day  were  over, 
or  when  vacations  permitted  us  to  ramble  in  the 
country.  But  Mary  was  ripening  into  womanhood. 
I  thought  it  wrong  to  risk  ,the  impression  of  such 
close  attention  as  must  have  followed,  had  I  passed 
the  summer  under  one  roof  with  her,  and  daily 
wandered  through  the  same  romantic  scenery. 
Such  intercouse  is  critical  at  sixteen  and  twenty- 
two." 

"  I  am  glad,"  said  Ellen,  "  that  you  are  ready  to 
'  confess  the  danger  mutual,  and  do  not  claim  to  have 
been  actuated  solely  by  mere  charity  for  woman's 
weakness.  So,  even  philosophers  must  guard  them- 
selves against  the  arrows  of  the  saucy  boy  that  makes 
us  so  much  trouble.  Well,  well !  But  is  it  indeed 
so  necessary  that  brotherly  and  sisterly  affection 
should  be  repressed  and  kept  within  narrow  limits 
for  fear  of  rendering  its  object  miserable  ?  Had  I  a 
brother,  even  by  adoption,  it  seems  to  me  I  could  not 
love  him  too  warmly  for  my  peace.  However, 
Charles,  I  honor  your  self-control,  and  the  high  prin- 
ciple that  seems  to  regulate  your  conduct.  Such 
cool  and  calm  reflection  is  rarer  than  it  should  be 
with  very  young  men  in  general.  But  there  is  ano- 
ther Ihtle  circumstance  that  puzzles  me.  Say,  why 
with  all  this  dread  of  consequences,  did  you  extend 
your  journey  to  visit  us  at  last?  Would  it  not  have 
been  more  prudent  to  have  passed  us  by,  and  quietly 
waited  our  return  ?  How  wrong  you  were  to  accept 
so  readily  my  mother's  invitation,  and  agree  to  spend 
a  month.  Think  of  the  time,  Charles — a  month  of 
danger,  here  in  this  paradise,  shut  in  by  mountains — 
this  very  land  of  love.  'Twas  selfish,  surely,  merely 
'  for  your  own  amusement — all  safe  and  heart-whole 
as  you  are — to  lead  a  young  and  artless  girl  into  such 


terrible  risks.    f Tis  surprising  that  your  forethought 
overlooked  this  danger." 

" Ellen,  a  truce  to  your  bantering,"  he  replied; 
"  you  are  more  deeply  read  in  hearts  than  I  sup- 
posed, and  I  may  as  well  redeem  my  pledge  of  frank- 
ness perfectly  at  once.  I  do  not  know  that  I  myself 
can  clearly  understand  my  feelings  toward  that  girL 
That  her  society  has  become,  by  habit,  almost  ne- 
cessary to  me,  is  true.  When,  in  the  lonely  woods, 
I  have  broken  suddenly  into  a  clearing,  after  a  long 
day's  march,  and  hunger  rendered  the  fresh  steak  of 
venison  or  coarse  bear's  meat,  more  delicious  than 
the  most  costly  viand  that  ever  graced  the  tables  of 
the  rich,  I  have  felt  how  sweet  would  have  been 
even  that  repast,  with  all  the  rude  accompaniments 
of  border  life,  if  she  had  shared  it  with  me.  When 
in  my  solitary  bivouac  by  some  brawling  western 
stream,  the  moon  has  roused  me  from  my  slumbers, 
as  she  rose  above  the  hills  and  shone  full  into  my 
face,  through  the  green  forest  curtains,  I  have  gazed 
from  the  sparkling  ripple  up  to  the  source  of  the 
bright  beams  that  tinged  its  waves,  and  wondered 
whether  Mary  ever  thought  of  me,  when  the  same 
peaceful  planet,  peering  through  her  chamber  win- 
dow, called  her  from  her  pillow  to  look  forth  on  the 
broad  rolling  Hudson  and  the  silver  highway  of 
Diana  bridging  its  dark  waters.  When  the  rain  em- 
bargoed me  within  some  cabin  in  the  mountain 
gorges,  and  pattered  with  its  comfortable  sound 
upon  the  slatted  roof,  I  have  longed  to  hear  her  trip- 
ping toward  me,  young,  free,  and  careless  of  appear- 
ances as  formerly,  with  a  volume  of  Scott,  or  Burns, 
or  Byron  in  her  hand,  exclaiming, '  Dear  Charles,  do 
read  to  me  this  beautiful  passage — I  love  to  hear  it 
in  your  full  toned  voice.'  I  will  not  say  I  have  not 
even  dreamed  of  her,"  he  added,  with  a  shudder, 
"  but  it  was  always,  or  almost  always,  as  a  child  that 
she  appeared  to  me.  This  is  not  love,  fair  cousin. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  brotherly  affectum,  as  you  insinuate 
so  archly.  But  that  I  am  preposterously  young  for 
such  relationship,  I  should  be  tempted  to  declare  the 
feeling  fatherly.  Even  you  would  not  tax  me  with 
a  warmer  thought  toward  a  mere  child.  There  may 
be,  and  I  believe  there  is,  affection  quite  sufficient  for 
any  tie  j  but  in  a  wife,  the  judgment  must  be  satis- 
fied, as  well  as  the  affections.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  could  wed  lightly,  for  a  pretty  face,  or  purse,  or 
station,  or  mere  fashionable  notoriety — one  of  those 
who  dance  and  sing,  and  spend  their  honey  moon 
with  crowds  of  friends  and  relatives,  surfeited  with 
cakes  and  wine,  and  wearied  with  forms  of  dissipa- 
tion, as  is  the  vulgar  custom.  A  wedding-day  should 
be  the  most  serious  day  of  life.  The  review  of  the 
past— the  survey  of  the  future— *A«  embodied  present, 
with  its  quiet,  trusting  happiness  leaning  upon  your 
arm,  and  gazing  in  your  face— these  things,  all  rest- 
ing with  their  eternal  consequences  solely  on  your- 
self, should  render  matrimony  solemn  and  anxious  as 
the  hour  of  death.  My  wife  must  not  be  a  rich,  orna- 
mental piece  of  costly  household  furniture  for  the 
owner  to  be  proud  of.  She  must  be  my  partner — my 
companion — a  woman,  firm  and  gentle,  not  a  thought- 
less girl— a  friend,  and  not  a  plaything.     In  the  love 
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that  wears  for  life,  I  always  have  esteemed  respect  as 
an  ingredient  quite  as  necessary  as  affection.  I 
would  not  demand  equality  in  all  things,  and  could 
pass  over  many  faults.  As  for  perfection,  well  I 
know  that  was  not  made  for  man!  But  tell  me, 
Ellen — since  you  pretend  to  read' my  heart  much 
better  than  its  owner — tell  me  how  a  mind  and  tem- 
per, such  as  mine,  would  fare  with  a  spoiled  beauty 
for  a  wife— one  who,  though  lovely  as  the  loveliest 
and  blest  or  cursed,  as  it  may  prove  hereafter,  with 
genius  and  sweetness,  has  been  deprived  of  the  early 
training  that  gives  permanency  and  direction  to  such 
advantages — one  who  knows  nothing  of  the  duties  of 
a  household— one  who  has  formed  no  fixed  opinions, 
but  drinks  in,  like  a  sponge,  all  forms  of  knowledge, 
and  all  lessons  of  experience,  to  yield  them,  like  a 
sponge,  to  the  next  shower  that  falls  ?" 

"  Very  badly,  cousin,"  replied  Ellen ;  "  I  love  you 
far  too  well  myself,  to  wish  you  married  to  such  a 
character.  But,  let  me  tell  you  plainly,  you  know 
little  of  the  girl.  Tis  strange  that  so  much  sense 
can  be  so  very  blind.  How  dare  you  picture  my 
dear  friend  so  poorly?  Think  you,  because  you  have 
been  two  short  years  the  companion,  and,  it  would 
seem,  the  prejudiced  companion,  of  her  idle  hours, 
that  you  have  sounded  all  the  chords  of  that  most 
complex  instrument,  a  woman's  heart  ?  Think  you 
that  mirthfulness,  and  gaiety  in  dress — a  fondness  for 
amusement,  and  lighter  feelings,  changeful  as  the 
shadows  of  summer  clouds  chasing  each  other  over 
the  waving  grain,  are  proofs  that  nothing  of  more 
value  lies  beneath?  Why,  cos,  more  changes  may 
be  rung  upon  one  single  belle  than  all  the  chime  of 
Antwerp  could  produce,  if  the  ringer  does  but  under- 
stand the  order  of  the  ropes.  Go— tell  me  the  depth 
of  yonder  river,  by  measuring  the  waves  that  the 
breese  raises  on  its  surface.  For  shame — for  shame ! 
What  trouble  have  you  taken  to  judge  correctly  be- 
fore you  ventured  to  condemn  ?  Would  you  have  a 
timid  girl  to  carry  all  her  virtues  in  her  face,  for 
every  passing  knave  or  fool  to  read  them  there? 
How  would  this  advertisement  sound  to  ears  polite? 
'  I  am  Miss  B. — I  sing,  and  play,  and  dance.  Item — 
Boil  turnips,  and  bake  bread  and  pound-cake.  Nota 
Bene — Make  my  own  dresses,  and  my  mother's  bed ; 
read  Locke,  and  nurse  the  sick ;  write  poetry,  and 
hear  the  children  say  their  lessons !' " 

"  It  would  be  laughable  enough.  But  much£fear 
that  Mary's  powers  extend  only  to  the  more  lony  of 
these  accomplishments.  Is  it  not  so,  Ellen  ?" 
.  "  She  fulfills  all  these  duties  and  amusements.  She 
performs  them  well,  too— you  Cyclopean  savage! 
Ilave  you  not  many  a  time  impressed  upon  her  the 
great  importance  of  commencing  early  to  learn  and 
practice  all  domestic  duties?  Did  she  not  laugh, 
and  run  away — to  do  as  you  advised?  Have  you 
not  read  her  wearying  homilies  upon  her  course  of 
studies,  and  the  regulation  of  her  time,  till  she  pouted 
and  tossed  her  head—and  when  you  called  her  *  silly 
child,'  did  she  not  hurry  to  her  chamber,  to  note 
down  all  your  hints  before  they  were  forgotten  ?  Out 
on  your  injustice  !  Here  you  have  been  neglecting 
your  business  to  wander  in  the  wilderness,  chasing 


the  innocent  deer,  and  sleeping  with  bears  and  rattle- 
snakes, or  apostrophising  the  man  in  the  moon,  and 
catching  fevers,  while  she  was  toiling  for  four  long 
hours  every  morning  in  the  study,  to  improve  her 
mind,  according  to  your  precepts — not  your  prac- 
tice— beginning  at  the  break  of  day  by  candle-light, 
for  fear  of  being  behind-hand  in  the  duties  of  the 
kitchen  or  the  chamber,  which  she  would  not  even 
let  me  share,  because  '  Charles  says  I  ought  to 
practice  early ."  What  say  you  to  this  picture,  silly 
boy?" 

"If  this  be  true,"  said  Charles,  "I  cannot  blame 
you  for  being  somewhat  severe  upon  me.  But  Ellen, 
surely  you  exaggerate.  Where  could  she  have '  nursed 
the  sick,'  or  'heard  the  children  say  their  lessons?' 
You  must  be  playing  upon  my  credulity." 

"  Go  ask  the  cottagers  and  the  parson,"  replied  the 
warm-hearted  girl ;  "  go  to  the  Sunday  Schools-go 
ask  the  cook  who  furnished  all  the  delicacies  of  your 
sick  room,  from  a  roast  potatoe  up  to  calves-foot 
jelly — ask  any  body  in  the  neighborhood.  I  am  tired 
of  striving  to  open  the  eyes  of  one  who  will  not  see. 
This  is  no  thing  of  yesterday ;  she  was  a  cook  and 
housekeeper,  as  far  as  a  Virginia  lady  may  be  so, 
before  you  were  a  lawyer,  and  regulated  her  time 
much  better  than  you  ever  did,  for  she  practiced 
what  you  only  preached.  But  all  this  did  not  render 
her  forgetful  of  her  station.  Though  a  child,  she  was 
a  lady  at  the  proper  hours,  and  was  as  gay  and  lively 
and  as  free  from  care  as  a  wild  bird  upon  the  wing, 
just  when  she  should  be  so.  Her  only  folly  was  her 
monstrous  notion  of  your  vast  superiority,  that  made 
her  tremble  at  the  bare  idea  that  you  should  know 
and  criticise  her  humble  efforts.  There — go  and 
pack  your  things,  for  I  am  sure  while  you  are  here 
she  will  neglect  her  studies  and  her  duties  both — and 
that  will  be  no  blessing  to  the  neighborhood." 

Charles  sunk  into  a  long  and  thoughtful  silence,  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  conversation.  At  length  he 
rose,  and  said — 

"  Ellen,  you  have  given  me  much  matter  for  re- 
flection— but  I  feel  weak,  and  must  lay  down  an  hour 
before  I  dress  for  dinner.  Let  me  beg  you  to  let  no 
one  know  the  subject  of  our  conversation." 

«  Well— well !  Go  pack  your  things !  I  '11  keep 
your  secret.  I  am  sorry  we  are  to  loose  you  so  soon, 
and  forever,  too.  Of  course,  you  cannot  visit  us  at 
home,  for  that  would  be  as  dangerous  to  Mary's 
peace,  as  to  remain  with  us  here,  and  you  are  so 
strict  an  observer  of  self-sacrificing  duties,  that  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  you  could  neglect  one  of  such 
high  importance.  *Tis  well  for  you  that  you,  at 
least,  are  not  in  love.    Poor  Mary !" 

Charles  smiled,  and  left  the  room— but  as  the  door 
was  closing,  Ellen  called  him  back. 

"  Charles— Charles !"  she  cried,  "  if  you  want  help 
in  packing,  send  for  me.    I  '11  help  you  all  I  can." 

Stepping  up  quickly  to  the  usually  tame,  but  now 
excited  girl,  he  impressed  a  kiss  upon  her  forehead, 
and  whispered,  laughingly — 

"  I  fear  you  have  gained  your  cause.  Let  us  say 
no  more  about  it  now.   I  think  my  eyes  are  opened." 
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It  was  a  sunny  evening  in  December,  1811— the 
year  succeeding  the  conclusion  of  the  last  chapter. 
The  calm,  mild,  yellow  light  of  Autumn  had  given 
place  to  the  chill,  pale,  but  sparkling  beams  of  win- 
ter. The  last  leaf  had  fallen ;  but  the  grass  was 
scarcely  seared  upon  the  meadows,  and  the  con- 
stringing  frost  which  had  already  bound  the  harbors 
of  the  North  with  icy  ribs,  and  capped  her  granite 
peaks  with  snow,  had  lightly  touched,  as  yet,  the 
warmer  valleys  of  the  "  Old  Dominion." 

The  personages  -who  figure  in  our  story  had  re- 
turned from  their  usual  summer  excursion  some 
months  before. 

Within  the  library,  at  Ellen's  residence,  Charles 
and  his  Mary  sat  alone.  It  was  an  antique  looking 
room,  well  calculated  to  dispose  the  mind  to  serious 
thought.  Facing  the  South  and  East,  some  narrow 
windows  looked  down  over  a  precipitous  descent 
which  divided  the  upper  and  more  fashionable  por- 
tion from  the  mercantile  section  of  the  city,  and  ad- 
mitted a  tempered  light.  Two  sides  of  the  apart- 
ment were  chiefly  occupied  by  oaken  book-cases, 
well  stored  with  venerable  classic  tomes  of  the  bright 
age  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  gayer  period  of  the  reign 
of  Charles.  Over  the  little  sea-coal  grate,  where  the 
fire  burned  and  crackled  merrily,  there  hung  the  por- 
trait of  a  young  and  handsome  cavalier — the  founder 
of  the  house — with  long,  feminine  locks  parted  on 
the  middle  of  a  manly  forehead,  and  falling  in  ring- 
lets behind  the  shoulders  almost  to  the  waist.  The 
countenance,  and  the  deep  embroidery  of  the  drapery, 
were  dimmed  by  the  lapse  of  years.  Above  the  en- 
trance, also,  was  suspended  a  well  known  scene  of 
early  colonial  history — the  unhappy  Pocahontas  in- 
terceding with  her  father  in  defence  of  Captain 
Smith.  A  single  compartment  in  one  of  the  cases 
had  been  cleared  of  the  dusty  lumber  of  ages,  to 
make  room  for  a  well  chosen  collection  of  the  popu- 
lar volumes  of  more  recent  times ;  and  the  old  oak 
table  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  standing  as  firmly  on 
its  griffin-carved  and  lion-clawed  legs,  as  if  it  were 
designed  to  rest  unmoved  forever,  sustained  a  con- 
fusion of  lighter  works— novels  and  magazines,  and 
all  the  rich  bijouterie  of  Christmas  literature.  Over 
these  were  thrown,  apparently  at  random,  delicate 
dresses,  scarfs  and  bayaderes,  scraps  of  lace  and 
cords,  bobbin  and  tape,  and  millinet,  together  with  a 
thousand  other  elements  that  go  to  form  the  ward- 
robe of  a  lady;  while,  in  the  midst,  as  if  to  crown 
the  medley,  arose  that  grand  receptacle  of  pins  and 
needles,  thread,  silk  and  cotton,  scissors  and  bodkins, 
hooks-and-eyes  and  thimbles — the  omnipresent  work- 
basket.  The  decline  of  day  had  darkened  the  centre 
of  the  room,  and  the  labors  of  the  needle  were  de- 
serted for  the  contemplative  enjoyments  of  approach- 
ing sunset. 

Seated  by  a  window,  Charles  gazed  abstractedly 
over  the  lovely  valley  where  the  western  light  tinged 
bloody  red  the  surface  of  the  river,  lighting  up  masses 
of  thin,  vapory  exhalations  on  the  southern  hills  with 
blue,  and  pink,  and  purple  coloring,  and  glancing 
back  obliquely  from  vane,  metallic  roof,  and  window- 
pane,  until  the  lower  town  glowed  like  a  conflagration. 


Upon  a  foot-stool,  by  his  side,  sat  his  affianced 
bride.  Her  head  reclining  on  his  knee,  she  pored 
intently  over  the  pages  of  the  then  unknown  magician 
whose  wand  has  made  the  dark  recesses  and  heathery 
summits  of  the  Scottish  mountains,  glen,  bum,  bray, 
f^th  and  muir-land,  familiar  as  our  boyish  play- 
grounds. 

True  happiness  is  not  loquacious.  The  troubles 
and  the  doubts  of  love  were  nearly  over,  and  these 
young  beings  were  fast  sinking  down  into  "the  sober 
certainty  of  waking  bliss."  But  the  scene  before  him 
vividly  recalled  to  Charles  their  rambles  by  the  Hud- 
son in  the  preceding  year,  when,  in  the  presence  of 
the  eternal  hills,  he  had  pledged  a  faith  eternal  as 
themselves,  and  united,  past  all  severance,  his  fate 
with  that  of  Mary.  Memory  eVen  carried  him  be- 
yond that  happy,  but  most  solemn  hour.  He  thought 
of  the  doubts  and  fears — fears  of  himself  and  her — 
which  often  shook  his  purpose  during  the  anxious 
days  of  self-examination  that  preceded  his  avowal  of 
affection ;  and  be  smiled  to  think  that,  but  for  Ellen's 
frankness,  he  might  have  sacrificed  to  almost  childish 
inexperience  the  richest  treasure  that  ever  fell  to 
mortal  guardianship.  He  almost  blushed  at  the  idea 
that  he  had  dared  to  judge  the  soul  of  a  noble  woman 
by  the  mere  gloss  of  manner — had  measured  the 
depth  of  mind  and  permanence  of  feeling  by  the  light 
laugh  and  sportiveness  of  mirthful  hours — had  sought 
for  grave  demeanor  as  a  proof  of  thoughtfulness — 
made  pedantry  the  test  of  learning,  and  taken  ostenta- 
tious liberality  for  heaven-born  charity  itself.  While 
he  compared  the  Mary  of  his  earlier  dreams  with  the 
Mary  of  his  more  recent  waking  hours,  he  forgot,  at 
the  moment,  the  Mary  resting  upon  his  knee.  His 
hand  had  ceased  to  wander  among  the  long  tresses 
of  her  temple,  and  her  warm  breath  played  unfeli 
upon  it. 

The  troubles  of  the  past  seemed  but  a  dark  back- 
ground in  the  picture  of  his  life,  relieving  the  bright 
present  by  the  contrast.  One  cloud  alone  dwell 
heavily  upon  him — and  of  this  he  dared  not  whisper. 
All  other  thoughts  were  open  to  his  chosen  one ;  but 
this  must  rankle,  hidden  in  his  bosom,  unrelieved  by 
sympathy.  He  could  not  share  with  her  the  shadow 
of  a  superstitious  dread,  or  blanch  her  cheek  with 
terror  of  the  future.  Ever,  as  he  fell  into  a  contem- 
plative mood,  the  fiendish  voice  that  haunted  his 
pillow  during  his  delirious  fever,  was  breathing  in 
his  wrr  the  dreaded  warning — "Not  all  Niagara, 
flooded  with  human  tears,  can  change  her  doom  or 
thine !" 

The  mere  consciousness  of  the  possession  of  a 
secret  important  to  the  being  of  our  choice— one 
which  affection  bars  us  from  communicating — is  suf- 
ficient to  cast  a  gloom  over  Jhe  happiest  prospects, 
Charles  felt  this  bitterly,  as  the  reflected  beams, 
glancing  from  the  windows  of  the  lower  town,  re- 
called the  horrid  phantasm  of  the  Falls,  as  he  had 
seen  it  in  the  dream  of  the  preceding  year.  This 
feeling— the  natural  offspring  of  the  exaggerated 
dread  engendered  by  the  strange  semblance  to  fa- 
tality displayed  in  the  history  of  his  race — grew 
stronger,  vampire  like,  as  moons  rolled  on,  by  feed- 
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iog  on  it*  own  shadowy  progeny.  Striving  in  Tain 
to  shake  it  off,  and  forgetting  he  was  not  alone,  he 
suddenly  exclaimed  aloud,  and  sternly — 

"  Dreams— hateful  dreams !  Will  they  not  be  laid  ? 
Tis  frlse!  We  shall  be  happy,  in  spite  of  fate 
itself!" 

Springing  op,  upon  the  instant,  placing  her  hands 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  gazing  anxiously  upon  his 
troubled  countenance,  Mary  cried  out-— 

"What  ails  you,  Charles?  My  love — my— my 
husband?    Speak!" 

"Nothing,  dearest,"  be  replied,  relaxing  into  a 
smile,  "  nothing  but  a  passing  folly.    Your  husband ! 
thank  you  for  the  delightful  title,  Mary,  though  it  be 
won  from  you  by  fright.    Your  husband  I  shall  be,  if 
Providence  permit,  in  ten  long  days,  which  the  care- 
less world  will  reckon  short ;  and  then  we  Ml  make 
an  end  of  all  dark  thought.    Forgive  me,  Mary,"  he 
added,  drawing  her  closer  toward  him,  "  forgive  me 
for  alarming  you.    There  is  a  happiness  so  full,  so 
perfect,  that  it  oppresses  by  its  very  fullness.    And 
then  vain  doubts  creep  in.  Not  doubts  of  you  though, 
Mary,   Heaven   forbid!    Look  not   so   distressed. 
When  I  retraced  the  scene  where  first  I  breathed  my 
long,  long  cherished  wishes — wishes  I  scarce  ac- 
knowledged to  myself;   when  yonder  hills  shone  in 
the  evening  beams,  like  the  tall  range  of  the  Sha wan- 
gunk,  and  those  purple  clouds,  resting  upon  the 
-  horizon,  put  on  the  form  of  the  far  distant  Kattskill, 
while  the  river,  winding  through  the  valley  there, 
seemed  like  a  miniature  Hudson— then  I  thought 
upon  the  grassy  mound  where  we  so  often  sat,  and 
the  loud  gurgling  of  the  little  brook ;  the  hill  that  sunk 
so  suddenly  before  us,  so  like  this  deep  ravine  from 
which  the  upper  town  looks  down  upon  the  meadows, 
just  as  we  then  gased  over  the  wide,  rich  pastures  of 
the  low  grounds.    I  thought  of  the  storm  that  swept 
op  from  the  highlands,  on  a  certain  evening,  and 
overtook  us  before  we  reached  the  house;  how  I  pro- 
tected you  beneath  my  cloak,  and  while  I  trembled 
at  every  Hash,  and  peal  of  thunder — not  for  myself, 
but^pu — you  nestled  closer  to  my  side,  and  said, 
witara  sweet  smile,  « 1  always  feel  so  safe  when  you 
are  with  me.'  The  voice  rings  in  my  ear  even  now." 
'*Do  yon  then  think  so  much  of  your  poor '  silly 
girl,1  your  '  little  butterfly,  that  flits  from  flower  to 
flower,  but  rests  on  noneff   Now  if  I  were  m«# 
chievous,  I  might  tease  you ;  say  I  had  forgotten  all 
these  childish  trifles,  and  be  the  sage  blue-ttoe&ing 
you  would  ones  have,  made  aw.    But  speak  not  of 
forgiveness,  Charles ;  for  though  you  did  alarm  me 
very  much,  what  is  there  I  would  not  forgive  in  you? 
Yet  tell  me  why  you  looked  so  wildly,  and  what 
those  fearful  words  could  mean?   Something  tries 
you,  Charles ;  and  have  I  not  a  right  to  share  your 
troubles?" 
"  Do  yon  remember,  Mary,  where  Romeo  says, 

1  My  bosom's  lord  sits  lightly  on  hit  throne ; 

And  all  this  day  an  unaccustomed  spirit 

Lifts  me  above  the  ground  with  cheerful  thoughts.' 

It  may  be  a  morbid  sentiment,  but  in  my  moments 
of  most  perfect  happiness,  when  I  remember  how 
little  I  deserve  such  blessings,  a  prescience  of  coming 


evil  weighs  upon  me,  and  will  not  be  entirely  re- 
pressed. The  immortal  bard  of  Avon  had  read 
deeply  the  influences  of  Providence,  when  he  makes 
this  lightened  feeling  of  young  Montagu  the  imme- 
diate precursor  of  a  desperate  crime,  and  a  most 
fearful  end.  Is  it  surprising,  then,  that  when  I  think 
by  what  a  slender  thread  we  hold  our  surest  treasures, 
and  our  very  lives ;  when  I  think  it  barely  possible 
that  late,  by  some  inscrutable  decree,  might  inter- 
vene, and  cut  me  off  from  what  is  dearer  far  than 
life,  even  in  the  little  space  between  this  and  our 
union ;  is  it  strange,  I  say,  that  the  mere  overflow  of 
joy  and  buoyant  hope  should  yield  to  idle  fears  and 
threatening  chimeras  ?  Oh,  when  we  feel  our  all  at 
stake,  who  does  not  tremble  at  the  issue  of  the  cast, 
however  fortune  seems  to  favor  us !  Such  thoughts 
stole  over  me  just  now;  and,  forgetting  where  I  was, 
I  strove  to  scare  the  phantoms  with  my  voice.  One 
look  of  thine  is  far  more  powerful.  Mary,  they  are 
gone!" 

"Charles,  you  have  often  called  me  light  and 
trifling;  but  though  it  is  more  natural  and  proper 
that  1  should  seek  advice  from  you,  than  to  turn  ad- 
viser at  seventeen — and  I  a  woman— you  must  allow 
me,  seriously,  to  say,  that  your  own  lessons  should 
have  raised  you  above  such  gloomy  thoughts.    Have 

you  not  taught  me  to  put  confidence  in  Providence 

and  where  is  yours?  Do  not  think  me  bold,  but  you 
know  not  how  often  I  have  wept  of  late  to  see  you 
giving  way  to  fits  of  absence  and  despondency, 
though,  I  suppose,  it  is  but  natural  that  we  should 
have  *uch  moments,  just  as  the  world  that  we  must 
tread  together  is  opening  before  us.  I  should  have 
feared  that  something  led  you  to  regret  the  step  we 
have  taken,  but  that  J",  too,  often  feel  a  dread  of  the 
unknown  future;  and,  oh,  how  different  is  this  from 
any  doubt  of  you.  Such  thoughts  have  made  me 
gloomy  for  a  moment ;  but  I  trust  all— my  all— to 
Providence.  Why  cannot  you  do  so?  'Tis  hard  to 
bid  you  leave  me  for  one  hour ;  but  you  are  in  want 
of  more  amusement.  Go  and  dissipate  these  cares 
among  your  friends.  Here  comes  Ellen.  Ellen, 
what  shall  I  do  with  Charles?  Here  he  has  been 
giving  way  to  the  blues  at  the  very  time  when  he 
should  be  most  happy.  What  do  you  think  of  such  a 
compliment  to  me?  Come,  try  if  you  can  cheer 
him." 

"  My  mother  has  just  purchased  an  old  work  on 
the  Art  of  Ingeniously  Tormenting,"  said  Ellen. 
"  There  is  a  chapter  on  the  art  of  ingeniously  tor- 
meriting  oneself.  Charles  is  a  professor  of  that  art; 
and  if  he  should  be  tired  of  practice,  why,  then,  there 
is  another  chapter,  how  to  tease  a  lover  ;  and  another, 
how  to  make  a  husband  miserable.  Study  these, 
Mary;  and  take  my  word  for  it,  he  will  soon  be  too 
irritable  to  be  gloomy.  If  I  judge  him  rightly,  you  '11 
find  him  spirited  enough.  But  put  away  your  book 
and  run  to  your  chamber.  We  have  taken  a  box  at 
the  theatre,  and  you  must  go  with  us.  Is  not  that  a 
good  prescription  ?" 

Charles  remarked  that  he  had  an  engagement  with 
a  client  at  nine  o'clock,  and  thought  the  amusement 
had  better  be  postponed ;  but  Mary  urged  him  to  ao» 
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oept  the  invitation,  for  the  purpose  of  enlivening  his 
feelings;  and  Ellen,  ever  ready  with  expedients,  ob- 
served that  he  could  leave  them  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  act,  transact  his  business,  and  return  to  the 
farce,  in  time  to  wait  upon  them  home ;  for  as  there 
would  be  two  other  gentlemen  in  the  company,  his  con- 
stant attention  would  not  be  required.  To  this 
arrangement  he  acceded;  and  the  ladies  left  the 
library  for  the  toilet. 

The  building  occupied  as  a  theatre  was  singularly 
constructed.  The  side  door,  opening  to  the  pit,  was , 
broad  and  ample ;  but  the  boxes  were  approached  by 
a  single  entrance,  communicating  with  a  narrow 
passage ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  descend  some  steps 
and  rise  again  upon  another  flight  before  arriving  at 
the  lobby. 

Our  company  was  seated  near  the  stage.  The 
play  advanced,  and  all  were  gay  and  joyous,  except- 
ing Charles;  but  he  could  not  recover  from  the 
secret  influence  of  his  revery,  yet  by  strong  self-re- 
straint he  conquered  the  external  signs  of  gloom,  that 
he  might  not  repress  the  happiness  of  others. 

The  curtain  fell  at  the  conclusion  of  the  fourth  act, 
and  he  rose  to  meet  his  appointment ;  but  though  the 
engagement  was  imperative,  an  unaccountable  at- 
traction seemed  to  bind  him  to  the  spot.  At  length, 
with  forced  composure,  and  a  kind  assurance  to 
Mary  that  half  an  hour  would  bring  him  once  more 
to  her  side,  he  tore  himself  away. 

The  client,  whose  affaire  were  urgent,  and  who 
was  compelled  to  leave  the  city  in  the  morning,  pro- 
ceeded to  open  his  case  immediately  on  the  arrival 
of  his  counsel.  It  was  one  of  great  importance;  and 
Charles  forgot,  on  the  instant,  all  unpleasant  feelings 
in  the  bright  hopes  it  offered  both  for  fame  and  for- 
tune, at  that  most  critical  moment  when  success  in 
his  profession  was  rendered  tenfold  more  desirable 
by  its  reaction  on  the  interests  of  another  far  dearer 
than  himself.  In  a  few  minutes  they  were  buried  in 
the  hasty  review  of  documents  and  evidence. 

The  half  hour  deemed  sufficient  for  the  occasion 
was  expended,  and  they  were  approaching  toward 
an  understanding  of  the  general  merits  of  the  case, 
when  the  deep  tone  of  a  bell  startled  the  ear  of  night. 

"Ha!  What  is  that?"  cried  Charles  as  the  loud 
note  of  the  alarm  swelled  wide  and  wider  over  the 
silent  town,  and  died  away  on  the  surrounding  hills. 
The  waves  of  sound  that  followed,  as  the  huge  mass 
of  metal  swayed  and  reverberated  with  the  heavy 
blow,  came  mingled  with  the  far-off  hum  of  gather- 
ing multitudes,  loading  the  air  with  its  mysterious 
music. 

"  Can  it  be  a  rising  of  the  slaves?  Where  are 
your  arms  ?"  exclaimed  the  stranger. 

"  I  must  away!"  said  Charles,  springing  to  seize 
his  hat. 

"Stay  but  a  moment,  we  are  nearly  through!" 
replied  his  client. 

But  again  the  alarm  bell  raised  its  solemn  voice, 
and  it  was  answered  by  the  sharp  complaining  tone 
of  many  smaller  sentinels — like  village  curs  roused 
by  the  baying  of  the  deep  mouthed  mastiff— while 
pattering  feet  fell  fast  and  frequent  on  the  stony  foot- 


way. Charles  pausett  not  for  another  summons,  but 
dashed  at  once  into  the  street. 

Torches,  like  wandering  stars,  were  twinkling  in 
fhe  distance,  and,  on  every  hand,  the  sound  of  closing 
doors  and  rattling  casements  increased  the  discord  of 
a  thousand  noises,  while,  over  all,  the  bell  rung  out 
its  measured,  melancholy  toll.  He  stopped  not  to 
inquire  the  meaning  of  the  uproar. 

"  His  heart  more  truly  knew  that  peal  too  well." 

And  springing  toward  the  theatre  with  all  the  energy 
that  youth  and  love  could  give,  he  seemed  to  fly  with 
more  than  human  speed.  Ever  as  he  went,  the  cries 
grew  louder  and  the  crowd  more  dense.  Each  cross- 
ing street— each  court,  and  lane,  and  alley,  poured 
forth  its  stream  of  citizens,  and  all,  with  one  consent, 
rushed  toward  the  brow  of  the  precipitous  descent 
that  led  to  the  lower  town.  He  heeded  not  the  rough 
concussions  and  the  muttered  curses  that  followed 
when  less  interested  passengers  were  overthrown  or 
jostled  in  his  reckless  course.  There  were  but  two 
ideas  in  his  mind — his  Mary,  and  his  absence  from 
her  side. 

Turning  the  corner  of  the  street  fronting  upon  the 
terrace,  a  scene  of  agony  burst  suddenly  upon  his 
view.  Over  the  whole  roof  of  the  devoted  theatre 
light  puffs  of  smoke  arose  from  beneath  the  shingles 
in  circling  wreaths,  and  fell  off  gracefully  before  the 
wind ;  while  denser  clouds  poured  from  the  eves, 
and  through  the  ventilators,  as  from  the  summit  of  a 
heated  furnace.  A  dull,  lurid,  flickering  glare  illu- 
minated all  the  upper  windows,  and,  from  within  the 
house,  were  heard  the  sound  of  groans,  and  screams, 
and  yells,  in  every  key,  from  childhood's  feeble  wail 
and  woman's  piercing  shriek  to  manhood's  hoarser 
cry  of  terror  and  of  pain — all  deadened  and  half 
smothered  by  the  thick  walls  of  the  building,  and 
struggling  through  the  narrow  casements,  yet  audible 
above  the  wild  confusion  of  the  crowd  without. 

Checked,  for  an  instant,  by  the  view,  as  if  a  cata- 
leptic spasm  seized  his  frame,  his  eye  drank  in  the 
terrors  of  tho£cene.  B«%  during  that  brief  ptue,  a 
haggard  •  figure  climbed  through  an  upper  wpdow 
and  hung,  suspended  by  one  hand,  over  the*' hard 
brick  pavement  twenty  feet  below ;  so  close  had  %ieen 
the  contesl#rith  the  elemental  foe  that  the  dress  was 
Already  burning ;  aade»)he  face  shone  in  the  torch- 
light, the  signs  of  physical  pain  were  strongly  traced 
in  features  writhing  with  the  agony  of  fear.  A  tongue 
of  flame  shot  through  the  casement,  and  he  ieU. 
Madness  was  in  the  sight!  Charles  rushed  to  the 
entrance  of  the  boxes — it  was  closed ! 

Upon  the  first  alarm  the  frantic  inmates,  who  might 
have  retired  in  safety  through  the  pit,  had  hurried  to 
their  fate  along  the  narrow  passage  from  the  lobby. 
A  few  who  took  the  lead  escaped,  but  the  crowd  soon 
filled  the  entry  to  repletion,  and  catching  on  the  edges 
of  the  door,  which  opened  inward,  the  leaves  closed 
like  a  valve.  Return  was  impossible.  Those  in  the 
rear  pressed  on,  and  knew  not  the  obstruction  till  the 
stifling  smoke  and  the  hot,  suffocating  air  gave  notice 
of  their  doom.  Then  rose  the  wild  cry  of  despair ! 
And  those  without,  to  save  the  many,  sacrificed  the 
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few.  Their  heavy  axes  cut  away  the  door,  regard- 
lew  of  the  bosoms  pressing  against  it  from  within — 
bat  all  too  late !  Some  of  the  nearest  fugitives  made 
good  their  exit,  but  the  mass — borne  down  and  tram- 
pled—clogged the  way  with  piles  of  the  dead  and 
dying. 

Then  came  the  struggle  at  the  windows.  Panting 
for  breath,  men  fought  with  fury  to  reach  the  air,  but 
others,  equally  in  want,  still  dragged  them  back.  A 
few  among  the  lightest,  and  particularly  females, 
succeeded  in  climbing  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd, 
reached  the  casements,  and  were  precipitated  to  the 
ground — crushing  each  other  in  the  fall.  Several 
were  dragged  from  the  horrible  melee  by  one  who 
lives  to  enjoy  the  rich  reward  of  courage  and  manly 
coolness  displayed  amid  the  terrors  of  that  awful 
night.  Ascending  by  a  ladder,  he  passed  them  safely 
to  the  ground.  The  rest,  no  human  power  could 
shield  from  inevitable  destruction. 

Charles  waited  not  see  the  door  give  way.  He 
remembered  that  the  box,  where  all  that  rendered  life 
desirable  had  been  concentrated  less  than  an  hour 
before,  was  far  remote  from  the  passage  leading  from 
the  lobby.  "She  cannot  yet  have  reached  it,  and 
the  pit  is  open  still,"  was  the  thought  that  flashed 
upon  his  mind;  and  with  it  came  a  ray  of  hope. 
He  flew  to  the  pit  entrance,  and  finding  it  clear  of  all 
incumbrance,  dashed  into  the  building. 

The  smoke  that  filled  the  vast  apartment  was  lumi- 
nous throughout  with  the  reflection  of  the  flames 
curling  about  the  jrame-work  of  the  side  scenes,  and 
whirling  in  eddies  round  the  lofty  dome,  while 
showers  of  sparks,  burnt  ropes,  and  falling  timbers, 
descended  on  the  now  deserted  stage,  and  shone  like 
♦  electric  meteors  through  the  mist  of  a  stormy  night. 
The  air  was  charged  to  suffocation  with  the  noxious 
fumes  of  the  metallic  paints,  and  thickened  with  the 
exploding  fragments  of  the  plastered  ceiling.  But 
he  heeded  not  these  dangers.  Leaping  from  bench  to 
bench,  and  stumbling  among  the  pieces  of  the  broken 
chandelier,  he,  reached  the  boxes  and  sprung  into 
thefebby.    ' 

Here,  by  the  dim  light  of  the  expiring  lamps— ex- 
piring in  the  foul,  exhausted  air,  and  dimmed  still 
more  by  smoke— he  found  the  rear  of  the  frantic 
crowd  still  pressing  toward  the  narrow  passage. 
At  almost  every  step  he  struck  against  the  body  of 
some  miserable  wretch  borne  down  and  trampled  in 
the  general  rush.  But  he  had  no  ear  for  groans,  nor 
light  sufficient  to  avoid  the  fallen.  Mingling  at  once 
with  the  fugitives,  his  voice  rose  loud  above  the 
stifled  shrieks  that  came,  half  uttered,  from  the  centre 
of  the  throng.  He  called  upon  his  Mary  in  the 
piercing  accents  of  despair — and  the  call  was  an- 
swered. Within  a  few  feet  of  his  station  a  feeble 
voice  exclaimed,  "Charles!  Oh  God!  My  Charles! 
Save  me — oh,  save  me,  Charles !" 

With  furious  efforts  he  dashed  aside  the  few  who 
intervened  between  him  and  the  idol  of  his  heart,  and, 
guided  by  the  voice,  had -almost  reached  the  spot  be- 
fore the  sentence  was  completed ;  but,  blinded  by 
the  smoke  and  poisonous  gases,  he  found  himself 
unable  to  distinguish  persons. 
12 


"  Where  are  you,  Mary,  where  ?   Speak !  Let  me 
know !"  he  cried  again. 
"  Here,  Charges,  here !   They  are  pressing  me  to 

death !  Oh,  come !  Come  quickly — come "  And 

the  voice  died  away  as  though  the  pressure  of  the 
multitude  had  arrested  the  breathing  of  the  speaker. 
He  was  nearly  at  her  aide.  Once  more— but,  oh, 
how  iaintly— he  heard  his  name  pronounced,  and  an 
arm  was  extended  toward  him,  above  the  heads  of  the 
crowd.  He  seized  it  with  a  vice-like  grasp,  and,  with 
superhuman  struggles,  freed  himself  and  her  whom  he 
had  rescued  from  the  desperate  group  of  fugitives. 

"Thank  God!  you  shall  be  saved!  Ha!  Fiend! 
I  have  baffled  thee !"  he  cried,  as  memory  reverted 
to  the  warning  that  had  so  often  haunted  his  happiest 
hours.  But  the  danger  was  not  over;  not  a  moment 
was  to  be  lost.  The  terrors  of  the  scene — the  rescue— 
and  the  poisonous  fumes— had  overcome  the  senses 
of  his  charge,  who  fell  inanimate  upon  the  floor  the 
moment  she  had  cleared  the  crowd. 

Feeling  his  own  head  reeling,  he  summoned  all  his 
energies  for  the  final  effort.  Though  now  completely 
blinded  by  the  smoke  that  every  moment  rendered 
denser,  he  knew  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
building  would  enable  him  to  reach  the  entrance  by 
groping.  Throwing  the  passive  body  over  his  manly 
shoulder,  he  entered  the  boxes,  and  leaped  with  his 
precious  load  into  the  pit. 

Already  the  showers  of  sparks  that  usually  precede 
the  falling  of  the  roof,  came  thick  and  fast  around 
them,-  as  he  hurried  toward  the  door.  The  wood- 
work of  the  boxes  near  the  stage  had  caught  the 
spreading  flames,  and  almost  barred  the  passage; 
but  boldly  rushing  through  .the  fire,  he  reached  the 
purer  air,  and  smothering  with  one  hand  the  burning 
skirts  of  the  light  dress  of  his  fair  charge,  sprung, 
with  a  cry  of  joy,  into  the  street. 

Hurrying  to  a  place  of  safety,  his  unnatural  strength 
gave  way,  and  both  the  hero  and  his  burden  fell  on 
the  grass  together,  at  the  foot  of  a  neighboring  tree. 
Still  the  great  bell  tolled  on ;  but  it  did  not  arouse 
the  slumbering  faculties  of  the  desperate  adventurer 
and  his  more  delicate  companion.  Many  an  agonizing 
group  surrounded  them ;  here  a  frantic  mother  call- 
ing for  her  child ;  there  a  father  leaning  in  speech- 
less wo  over  the  mangled  and  crisped  body  of  a 
darling  son;  brothers  bewailing  their  lost  sisters; 
sisters  vainly  striving  to  assuage  the  torments  of  be- 
loved brothers;  and,  loneliest  of  the  lonely,  the  muti- 
lated stranger,  far  from  the  sympathy  of  kindred, 
with  none  to  soothe  his  dying  hour  or  weep  above 
his  unknown  grave — his  very  fate  a  problem  never  to 
be  solved.  They  heard  not,  saw  not  this,  as  the 
great  bell  tolled  on. 

The  roof  fell  in.  The  last  faint  hope  was  over. 
And  now  the  horror  stricken  citizens  had  leisure  to 
search  for  those  who  had  escaped  the  fiery  tomb. 
Distributed  in  groups  around  the  neighboring  grounds, 
they  raised  and  bore  away  the  wounded  and  the 
dead.  At  length,  a  heavy  sigh,  close  to  his  ear,  re- 
called to  Charles  his  dormant  memory.  Slowly  he  rose 
upon  his  knees,  murmuring  his  gratitude  to  Heaven. 
"Oh,  Mary!"  he  cried— "We  are  now  alone  in 
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this  wide  world.  All!  all  are  gone  but  you!  But 
how  shall  we  ever  sufficiently  bless  the  Power  that 
gave  me  strength  to  save  you?  You !  who  are  more 
—far  more  to  me,  than  all  the  world  beside." 

Another  deep  sigh  replied ;  but  the  figure  of  his 
loved  one  stirred  not. 

"  Mary,  are  you  much  hurt?  Oh,  Heaven !  Tell 
me  not  that  you  are  rescued  from  a  fiery  death  to 
perish  by  the  crowd  and  the  horrible  air  of  that  sad 
charnel-house.  No  answer*  You  must  be  terribly 
injured !  Mary !  Turn  your  head  and  let  me  look 
upon  your  face.  To  lose  you  now  would  drive  me 
mad !  Still  insensible !  Then  let  me  pillow  your 
head  upon  my  knee  and  chafe  your  temples." 

Seating  himself  beside  her,  he  gently  raised  her 
head,  and,  by  the  light  of  the  smouldering  ruins, 
gazed  upon  the  unconscious  features  of  his — Ellen ! 

The  great  bell  rang  its  final  peal  over  the  funeral 
pile  of  youth  and  beauty.  Its  last  sad  echo  died  upon 
the  hills.  The  scarce  breathing  form  of  Ellen  had 
been  borne  away  to  the  desolate  mansion  of  her 
lathers.  Morning  was  breaking  in  purple  lines  along 
the  eastern  sky.  But,  leaning  against  the  trunk  of 
that  old  tree,  one  solitary  figure  still  reclined,  watch- 
ing the  eddies  of  curling  smoke  that  rose  from  out 
those  blackened  walls  where  slept  the  ashes  of 
assembled  hundreds.  He  muttered  nameless  things — 
pointed  to  viewless  objects— -smiled,  and  traced  un- 
meaning characters  in  the  black  dust  around  him! — 
He  was  not  unhappy  ! 

Several  years  after  the  date  of  the  commencement 
of  our  tale,  the  watchman  of  the  institution  in  which 
the  troubled  spirit  of  this  unfortunate  young  man 
found  rest,  perceived  a  smell  of  smoke  pervading 
one  of  the  long  galleries  of  the  lunatic  department 
Some  time  elapsed  before  he  could  discover  the 
origin  of  this  alarming  circumstance.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  possible  source  from  which  a  fire  could  ori- 
ginate in  this  well  guarded  establishment  The  grates 
were  all  contained  in  chambers  built  within  the  solid 
walls  of  the  apartments,  and  opened  only  on  the  pas- 
sages beyond  the  control  of  the  patients.  No  com- 
bustible material,  except  the  proper  fuel,  was  suffered 
to  approach  the  furnaces  or  flues,  and  the  heat  was 
transmitted  through  the  walls  more  than  a  foot  above 
the  floor. 

The  odor  of  some  burning  substance  becoming 
stronger  as  the  search  proceeded,  the  watchman  at 
length  discovered  smoke  escaping  through  the  cre- 


vices around  the  door  of  the  cell  in  which  poor 
Charles  was  quartered  for  the  night 

Immediately,  the  door  was  opened  wide,  and  run- 
ning to  the  window  the  officer  threw  up  the  sash. 
The  smothering  fumes  that  filled  the  room  were  soon 
dispersed  sufficiently  to  show  the  origin  of  the  dis- 
aster. The  night  was  very  cold— the  fires  had  been 
urged  to  the  uttermost— and  the  wall  of  the  apart- 
ment was  so  heated  that  it  scorched  whatever  came 
in  contact  with  the  side  of  the  furnace  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  floor.  Charles,  chilled  by  the  intense 
coldness  of  the  night  and  deprived  of  reasoning 
power,  had  drawn  his  straw  bed  from  the  couch,  and, 
piling  it  up  against  the  side  of  the  apartment,  had 
laid  him  down  to  sleep  almost  in  personal  contact 
with  the  heated  plaster.  Unfortunately  the  straw 
began  to  smoulder,  and  incommoded  by  the  slowly 
spreading  fire  he  left  his  bed  and  threw  himself  upon 
the  uncovered  couch.  He  had  not  intellect  enough 
to  draw  the  bed  away  and  then  extinguish  it— -he  did 
not  call  for  help,  nor  did  he  even  raise  the  window- 
sash— though  either  of  these  acts  would  have  pre- 
vented any  serious  consequences. 

The  watchman,  having  trampled  out  the  fire,  en- 
deavored to  arouse  the  patient.  He  was  insensible. 
The  resident  physician  of  the  house  was  called  upon 
the  instant,  but  though  the  sufferer  breathed  for  some 
minutes,  the  fatal  element  had  done  its  work !  He 
was  not  burned.  No  fire  had  touched  his  person. 
But  the  poisonous  gases  gave  him  a  quiet  exit  from 
a  life  clouded  by  one  overwhelming  wo. 

Beader !  It  is  said  the  brave  and  wise  can  govern 
circumstances.  To  the  length  of  their  short  tether 
this  is  true.  No  further.  Go  do  thy  duty  in  thy 
proper  sphere.  -  Look  to  the  motive  well !  But  trust 
not  to  the  arrogant  assumption  that  man  the  indi- 
vidual— be  he  great  or  lowly— can  control  his  destiny, 
and  mend  or  mar  the  grand  scheme  of  creation! 
Deem  not  success  alone  the  proof  of  merit,  nor  judge 
the  unfortunate  in  semblance,  weak  I  Be  humble  in 
thy  very  pride !  Thy  power — thy  wealth— thy  love— 
thy  boasted  reason— are  held  by  a  gossamer  thread ! 
The  lightest  breeze  may  break  it ! 

The  good  and  ill  of  Time  are  but  the  ripple  on  the 
surface  of  Eternity.  The  sunshine  gilds  one  side  of 
every  wave— the  other  lies  in  shadow.  But  below — 
the  calm  and  quiet  twilight  of  the  waters  feels  not 
the  momentary  agitation.  There  sleep  the  Fire- 
Doomed  and  his  chosen  one ! 


CHILDREN    TAKEN    BY    SURPRISE. 


UJ.T7STEAT10N  OF  A  PXCTUBB. 


Stout  John,  game-keeper  to  my  lord, 

From  dawn  till  set  of  sun, 
O'er  field  and  park  keeps  watch  and  ward 

With  beagle  and  with  gun. 
Though  game  be  safe  from  poacher's  shots, 

What  rogues  from  his  domain 
Steal  peaches,  grapes  and  apricots  ? 

John  seeks  to  find  in  vain. 


Shame,  grief  and  rage  glow  in  his  eyes, 

Clenched  is  his  sinewy  hand, 
His  "  children,  taken  by  surprise," 

Before  the  keeper  stand. 
The  shame,  the  grief,  the  rather  feels, 

The  rage,  the  keeper's  part, 
For  place  to  all  but  honor  steels 

The  sturdy  keeper's  heart. 


BORN  TO  LOVE  PIGS  AND  CHICKENS. 


ST  N.  P.  WILLIS. 


The  guests  at  the  Aster  House  were  looking 
mournfully  out  of  the  drawing-room  windows,  on  a 
certain  rainy  day  of  an  October  passed  over  to  his* 
tory.  No  shopping— no  visting !  The  morning  must 
be  passed  in-doors.  And  it  was  some  consolation  to 
those  who  were  in  town  for  a  few  days  to  see  the 
world,  that  their  time  was  not  quite  lost,  for  the  as- 
semblage in  the  large  drawing-room  was  numerous 
and  gay.  A  very  dressy  affair  is  the  drawing-room 
of  the  Astor,  and  as  full  of  eyes  as  a  peacock's  tail— 
(which,  by  the  way,  is  also  a  very  dressy  affair.) 
Strangers  who  wish  to  see  and  be  seen  (and  es- 
pecially "be  seen")  on  rainy  days,  as  well  as  on 
sunny  days,  in  their  visits  to  New  York,  should,  as 
the  phrase  goes,  "  patronize"  the  Astor.  As  if  there 
were  any  patronag*  in  getting  the  worth  of  your 
money! 

Well— the  people  in  the  drawing-room  looked  a 
little  out  of  the  windows,  and  a  great  deal  at  each 
other.    Unfortunately,  it  is  only  among  angels  and 
underbred  persons  that  introductions  can  be  dispensed 
with,  and  as  the  guests  of  that  day  at  the  Astor  House 
were  mostly  strangers  to  each  other,  conversation 
was  very  fitful  and  guarded,  and  any  movement 
whatever  extremely  conspicuous.    There  were  four 
very  silent  ladies  on  the  sofa,  two  very  silent  ladies 
in  each  of  the  windows,  silent  ladies  on  the  ottomans, 
silent  ladies  in  the  chairs  at  the  corners,  and  one 
silent  lady,  very  highly  dressed,  sitting  on  the  music- 
stool,  with  her  back  to  the  piano.    There  was  here 
and  there  a  gentleman  in  the  room,  weather-bound 
and  silent ;  but  we  have  only  to  do  with  one  of  these, 
and  with  the  last  mentioned  much  embellished  young 
lady. 

"  Well,  I  can't  sit  on  this  soft  chair  all  day,  Cousin 
Meg!"  said  the  gentleman. 

"  *Sh ! — call  me  Margaret,  if  you  must  speak  so 
loud,"  said  the  lady.  "  And  what  would  you  do  out 
of  doors  this  rainy  day  ?  I'm  sure  it 's  very  pleasant 
here." 

u  Not  for  me.  I  'd  rather  be  thrashing  in  the  barn. 
But  there  must  be  some  ( rainy-weather  work*  in  the 
city  as  well  as  the  country.  There 's  some  fun,  I 
know,  that  *s  kept  for  a  wet  day,  as  we  keep  corn- 
shelling  and  grinding  the  tools." 
"Dear  me!" 
"Well— what  now?" 

"  Oh,  nothing !— but  I  do  wish  you  would  n't  bring 
the  stable  with  you  to  the  Astor  House." 

The  gentleman  slightly  elevated  his  eye-brows,  and 
took  a  leaf  of  music  from  the  piano,  and  commenced 
diligently  reading  the  mystic  dots  and  lines.  We 
have  ten  minutes  to  spare  before  the  entrance  of 


another  person  upon  the  scene,  and  we  will  make 
use  of  the  silence  to  conjure  up  for  you,  in  our  magic 
mirror,  the  semblance  of  the  two  whose  familiar 
dialogue  we  have  just  jotted  down. 

Miss  Margaret  Pifftit  was  a  young  lady  who  had  a 
large  share  of  what  the  French  call  la  beatuti  du  dia- 
M#— youth  and  freshness.    (Though  why  the  devil 
should  have  the  credit  of  what  never  belonged  jto 
him,  it  takes  a  Frenchman,  perhaps,  to  explain.)  To 
look  at,  she  was  certainly  a  human  being  in  very 
high  perfection.    Her  cheeks  were  like  two  sound 
apples ;  her  waist  was  as  round  as  a  stove-pipe ;  her 
shoulders  had  two  dimples  just  at  the  back,  that 
looked  as  if  they  defied  punching  to  make  them  any 
deeper;  her  eyes  looked  as  if  they  were  just  made, 
they  were  so  bright  and  new ;  her  voice  sounded  like 
"  C  sharp"  in  a  new  piano ;  and  her  teeth  were  like 
a  fresh  break  in  a  cocoa-nut.    She  was  inexorably, 
unabatedly,  desperately  healthy.    This  fact,  and  the 
difficulty  of  uniting  all  the  fashions  of  all  the  maga- 
zines in  one  dress,  were  her  two  principal  affliction* 
in  this  world  of  care.    She  had  an  ideal  model,  to 
which  she  aspired  with  constant  longings—a  model 
resembling  in  figure  the  high-born  creature  whose 
never  varied  face  is  seen  in  all  the  plates  of  the 
fashions,  yet,  if  possible,  paler  and  more  disdainful.  If 
Miss  Pifflit  could  but  have  bent  her  short  wrist  with 
the  curve  invariably  given  to  the  well-gloved  ex- 
tremities of  that  mysterious  and  nameless  beauty;  if 
she  could  but  have  sat  with  her  back  to  her  friends, 
and  thrown  her  head  languishingly  over  her  shoulder 
without  dislocating  her  neck ;  if  she  could  but  have 
protruded  from  the  flounce  of  her  dress  a  foot  more 
like  a  mincing  little  muscle-shell,  and  less  like  a  jolly 
fat  clam ;  in  brief,  if  she  could  have  drawn  out  her 
figure  like  the  enviable  joints  of  a  spy-glass,  whittled 
off  more  taperly  her  four  extremities,  sold  all  her  up- 
roarious and  indomitable  roses  for  a  pot  of  carmine, 
and  compelled  the  publishers  of  the  magazines  to  re- 
frain from  the  distracting  multiplicity  of  their  monthly 
fashions — with  these  little  changes  in  her  allotment, 
Miss  Pifflit  would  have  realized  all  her  maiden  as- 
pirations up  to  the  present  hour. 

A  glimpse  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  gentleman 
in  question.  He  was  not  much  more  than  he  looked 
to  be — a  compact,  athletic  young  man  of  twenty-one, 
with  clear,  honest  blue  eyes,  brown  face,  where  it 
was  not  shaded  by  the  rim  of  his  hat,  curling  brown 
hair,  and  an  expression  of  fearless  qualities,  dashed 
just  now  by  a  tinge  of  rustic  bashfulness.  His  dress 
was  a  little  more  expensive  and  gayer  than  was  ne- 
cessary, and  he  wore  his  clothes  in  a  way  which 
betrayed  that  he  would  be  more  at  home  in  his  shirt 
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sleeves.  His  hands  were  rough,  and  his  attitude  that 
of  a  man  who  was  accustomed  to  fling  himself  down 
on  the  nearest  bench,  or  swing  his  legs  from  the  top 
rail  of  a  fence,  or  the  box  of  a  wagon.  We  speak 
with  caution  of  his  rusticity,  however,  for  be  had  a 
printed  card,  "  Mr.  Ephraim  Bracely,"  and  be  was  a 
subscriber  to  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Times."  We  shall 
find  time  to  say  a  thing  or  two  about  him  as  we 
get  on. 

"Eph."  Bracely  and  "Meg"  Pifflit  were  "en- 
gaged." With  the  young  lady  it  was,  as  the  French 
say,  faute  de  mimtxy  for  her  bean-ideal  (or,  in  plain 
English,  her  ideal  beau)  was  a  tall,  pale  young  gen- 
tleman,  with  white  gloves,  in  a  rapid  consumption. 
She  and  Eph.  were  second  cousins,  however,  and  as 
she  was  an  orphan,  and  had  lived  since  childhood 
with  his  father,  and,  moreover,  had  inherited  the 
Pifflit  farm,  which  adjoined  that  of  the  Bracelys,  and, 
moreover,  had  been  told  to  "  kiss  her  little  husband, 
and  love  him  always"  by  the  dying  breath  of  her 
mother,  and  (moreover  third)  had  been  "  let  be"  his 
sweetheart  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, why,  it  seemed  one  of  those  matches  made 
in  heaven,  and  not  intended  to  be  travestied  on  earth. 
It  was  understood  that  they  were  to  be  married  as 
soon  as  the  young  man's  savings  should  enable  him 
to  pull  down  the  old  Pifflit  house  and  build  a  cottage, 
and,  with  a  fair  season,  that  might  be  done  in  ano- 
ther year.  Meantime,  Eph.  was  a  loyal  keeper  of  his 
troth,  though  never  having  had  the  trouble  to  win  the 
young  lady,  be  was  not  fully  aware  of  the  necessity 
of  courtship,  whether  or  no;  and  was,  besides,  some- 
what unsusceptible  of  the  charms  of  moonlight,  after 
a  hard  day's  work  at  haying  or  harvesting.  The 
neighbors  thought  it  proof  enough  of  his  love  that  he 
never  "  went  sparking"  elsewhere,  and  as  he  would 
rather  talk  of  his  gun  or  hfs  fishing-rod,  his  horse  or 
his  crop,  pigs,  politics,  or  any  thing  else,  than  of 
love  and  matrimony,  his  companions  took  his  en- 
gagement with  his  cousin  to  be  a  subject  upon  which 
he  felt  too  deeply  to  banter,  and  they  neither  invaded 
his  domain  by  attentions  to  his  sweetheart,  nor  sug- 
gested thought  by  allusions  to  her.  It  was  in  the 
progress  of  this  even  tenor  of  engagement,  that  some 
law  business  had  called  old  farmer  Bracely  to  New 
York,  and  the  young  couple  had  managed  to  accom- 
pany him.  And  of  course,  nothing  would  do  for  Miss 
Pifflit  but  "  the  Astor." 

And  now,  perhaps,  the  reader  is  ready  to  be  told 
whose  carriage  is  at  the  Vesey  street  door,  and  who 
sends  up  a  dripping  servant  to  inquire  for  Miss 
Pifflit. 

It  is  allotted  to  the  destiny  of  every  country  girl  to 
have  one  fashionable  female  friend  in  the  city — 
somebody  to  correspond  with,  somebody  to  quote, 
somebody  to  write  her  the  particulars  of  the  last 
elopement,  somebody  to  send  her  patterns  of  collars, 
and  the  rise  and  fall  of  tournurest  and  such  other 
things  as  are  not  entered  into  by  the  monthly  maga- 
zines. How  these  apparently  unlikely  acquaintances 
are  formed,  is  as  much  a  mystery  as  the  eternal 
youth  of  post-boys,  and  the  eternal  duration  of  don- 
keys.   Far  be  it  from  me  to  pry  irreverently  into 


these  pokerish  corners  of  the  machinery  of  the 
world.  I  go  no  farther  than  the  fact,  that  Miss 
Julia  Hampson  was  an  acquaintance  of  Miss  Pifflit 's. 

Every  body  knows  "Hampson  &  Co." 

Miss  Hampson  was  a  good  deal  what  the  Fates 
had  tried  to  make  her.  If  she  had  not  been  admira- 
bly well  dressed,  it  would  have  been  by  violent  op- 
position to  the  united  zeal  and  talent  of  dressmakers 
and  milliners.  These  important  vicegerents  of  the 
Hand  that  reserves  to  itself  the  dressing  of  the  but- 
terfly and  lily,  make  distinctions  in  the  exercise  of 
their  vocation.  Wo  be  to  an  unloveable  woman,  if 
she  be  not  endowed  with  taste  supreme.  She  may 
buy  all  the  stuffs  of  France,  and  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow,  but  she  will  never  get  from  those  keen 
judges  of  fitness  the  loving  hint,  the  admiring  and 
selective  persuasion,  with  which  they  delight  to  in- 
fluence the  embellishment  of  sweetness  and  loveli- 
ness. They  who  talk  of  "  any  thing's  looking  well 
on  a  pretty  woman,"  have  not  reflected  on  the  lesser 
providence  of  dressmakers  and  milliners.  Woman 
is  never  mercenary  but  in  monstrous  exceptions,  and 
no  tradeswoman  of  the  fashions  will  sell  taste  or 
counsel ;  and,  in  the  superior  style  of  all  charming 
women,  you  see,  not  the  influence  of  manners  upon 
dress',  but  the  affectionate  tribute  of  these  dispensers 
of  elegance  to  the  qualities  they  admire.  Let  him 
who  doubts,  go  shopping  with  his  dressy  old  aunt 
to-day,  and  to-morrow  with  his  dear  little  cousin. 

Miss  Hampson,  to  whom  the  supplies  of  elegance 
came  as  naturally  as  bread  and  butter,  and  occa- 
sioned as  little  speculation  as  to  the  whence  or  how, 
was  as  unconsciously  elegant,  of  course,  as  a  well 
dressed  lily.  She  was  abstractly  a  very  beautiful 
girl,  though  in  a  very  delicate  and  unconspicuous 
style ;  and  by  dint  of  absolute  fitness  in  dressing,  the 
merit  of  her  beauty,  by  common  observers  at  least, 
would  be  half  given  to  her  fashionable  air  and  unex- 
ceptionable toilette.  The  damsel  and  her  choice 
array,  indeed,  seemed  the  harmonious  work  of  the 
same  maker.  How  much  was  nature's  gift,  and  how 
much  was  bought  in  Broadway,  was  probably  never 
duly  understood  by  even  her  most  discriminating  ad- 
mirer. 

But  we  have  kept  Miss  Hampson  too  long  upon 
the  stairs. 

The  two  young  ladies  met  with  a  kiss,  in  which 
(to  the  surprise  of  those  who  had  previously  ob- 
served Miss  Pifflit)  there  was  no  smack  of  the  latest 
fashion. 

"My  dear  Julia!" 

"My  dear  Margerine!"  (This  was  a  romantic 
variation  of  Meg's,  which  she  had  forced  upon  her 
intimate  friends  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.) 

Eph.  twitched,  remindingly,  the  j  upon  of  his  cousin, 
and  she  introduced  him  with  the  formula  which  she 
had  found  in  one  of  Miss  Austen's  novels. 

"  Oh,  but  there  was  a  mock  respectfulness  in  that 
deep  curtsy,"  thought  Eph. ;  (and  so  there  was — for 
Miss  Hampson  took  an  irresistible  cue  from  the  in- 
flated ceremoniousness  of  the  introduction.) 

Eph.  made  a  bow  as  cold  and  stiff  as  a  frooen 
horse-blanket.   And  if  he  could  have  commanded  the 
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Mood  in  his  face,  it  would  have  been  as  dignified  and 
resentful  as  the  eloquence  of  Red  Jacket— but  that 
rustic  blush,  op  to  his  hair,  was  like  a  mask  dropped 
over  his  featares. 

"  A  bashful  country-boy,"  thought  Miss  Hampson, 
as  she  looked  compassionately  upon  his  red-hot  fore- 
head, and  forthwith  dismissed  him  entirely  from  her 
thoughts. 

With  a  consciousness  that  he  had  better  leave  the 
room,  and  walk  off  his  mortification  under  an  um- 
brella, Eph.  asok  his  seat,  and  silently  listened  to  the 
conversation  of  the  young  ladies.  Miss  Hampson 
had  come  to  pass  the  morning  with  her  friend,  and 
she  took  off  her  bonnet,  and  showered  down  upon 
her  dazzling  neck  a  profusion  of  the  most  adorable 
brown  ringlets.  Spite  of  Us  angry  humiliation,  the 
young  farmer  felt  a  thrill  run  through  his  veins  as 
the  heavy  curls  fell  indolently  about  her  shoulders. 
He  had  never  before  looked  upon  a  woman  with 
emotion.  He  hated  her — oh,  yes !  for  she  had  given 
him  a  look  that  could  never  be  forgiven— but,  for 
somebody,  she  must  be  the  angel  of  the  world.  Eph. 
would  have  given  all  his  sheep  and  horses,  cows, 
crops  and  hay-stacks,  to  have  seen  the  man  she 
would  fancy  to  be  her  equal.  He  could  not  give 
even  a  guess  at  the  height  of  that  conscious  superi- 
ority from  which  she  individually  looked  down  upon 
him;  but  it  would  have  satisfied  a  thirst  which 
almost  made  him  scream,  to  measure  himself  by  a 
man  with  whom  she  could  be  familiar.  Where  was 
his  inferiority?  What  was  it?  Why  had  he  been 
blind  to  it  till  now  ?  Was  there  no  surgeon's  knife, 
no  caustic,  that  could  carve  out,  or  cut  away,  burn 
or  scarify,  the  vulgarities  she  looked  upon  so  con- 
temptuously ?  But  the  devil  take  her  supercilious- 
ness, nevertheless ! 

It  was  a  bitter  morning  to  Eph.  Bracely,  but  still  it 
went  like  a  dream.  The  hotel  parlor  was  no  longer 
a  stupid  placet  His  Cousin  Meg  had  gained  a  con- 
sequence in  his  eyes,  for  she  was  the  object  of  caress 
from  this  superior  creature— she  was  the  link  which 
kept  her  within  his  dbservation.  He  was  too  full  of 
other  feelings  just  now  to  do  more  than  acknowledge 
the  superiority  of  this  girl  to  his  cousin.  He  felt  it 
in  his  after  thoughts,  and  his  destiny  then,  for  the 
first  time,  seemed  crossed  and  inadequate  to  his 


(We  hereby  draw  upon  your  imagination  for  six 
months,  courteous  reader.  Please  allow  the  teller  to 
show  you  into  the  middle  of  the  following  July.) 

CHAPTER  H. 

Bracely  farm,  ten  o'clock  of  a  glorious  summer 
morning — Miss  Pifflit  extended  upon  a  sofa  in  de- 
spair.   But  let  us  go  back  a  little. 

A  week  before,  a  letter  had  been  received  from 
Miss  Hampson,  who,  to  the  delight  and  surprise  of 
her  friend  Margerine,  had  taken  the  whim  to  pass  a 
month  with  her.  fihe  was  at  Rockaway,  and  was 
sick  and  tired  of  waltzing  and  the  sea.  Had  fanner 
Bracely  a  spare  corner  for  a  poor  girl  ? 
J9* 


But  Miss  Puftit's  "sober second  thought"  was  utte* 
consternation.  How  to  lodge  fitly  the  elegant  Julia 
Hampson  ?  No  French  bed  in  the  house,  no  boudoir, 
no  ottomans,  no  pastilles,  no  baths,  no  Psyche  to 
dress  by.  What  vulgar  wretches  they  would  seem 
to  her.  What  insupportable  horror  she  would  feel 
at  the  dreadful  inelegance  of  the  farm.  Meg  was 
pale  with  terror  and  dismay  as  she  went  into  the  de- 
tails of  anticipation. 

Something  must  be  done,  however.  A  sleepless 
night  of  reflection  and  contrivance  sufficed  to  give 
some  shape  to  the  capabilities  of  the  case,  and  by 
daylight  the  next  morning  the  whole  house  was  in 
commotion.  Meg  had  fortunately  a  large  bump  of 
cottstructiveness,  very  much  enlarged  by  her  habitual 
dilemmas  of  toilette.  A  boudoir  must  Deconstructed. 
Farmer  Bracely  slept  in  the  dried-apple  room,  on  the 
lower  floor,  and  he  was  no  sooner  out  of  his  bed 
than  his  bag  and  baggage  were  tumbled  up  stairs, 
his  gun  and  Sunday  whip  taken  down  from  their 
nails,  and  the  floor  scoured,  and  the  ceiling  white- 
washed. Eph.  was  by  this  time  returned  from  the 
village  with  all  the  chintz  that  could  be  bought,  and 
a  paper  of  tacks,  and  some  new  straw  carpeting; 
and  by  ten  o'clock  that  night  the  four  walls  of  the 
apartment  were  covered  with  the  gaily  flowered  ma- 
terial, the  carpet  was  nailed  down,  and  old  farmer 
Bracely  thought  it  a  mighty  nice,  cool-looking  place. 
Eph.  was  a  bit  of  a  carpenter,  and  he  soon  knocked 
together  some  boxes,  which,  when  covered  with 
chintz,  and  stuffed  with  wool,  looked  very  like  otto- 
mans; and  with  a  handsome  cloth  on  the  round- 
table,  geraniums  in  the  windows,  and  a  chintz  cur- 
tain to  subdue  the  light,  it  was  not  far  from  a  very 
charming  boudoir,  and  Meg  began  to  breathe  more 
freely. 

But  Eph.  had  heard  this  news  with  the  blood  hot  in 
his  temples.  Was  that  proud  woman  coming  to 
look  again  upon  him  with  contempt,  and  here,  too, 
where  the  rusticity,  which  he  presumed  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  her  scorn,  would  be  a  thousand  times  more 
flagrant  and  visible?  And  yet,  with  the  entreaty  on 
his  lip  that  his  cousin  would  refuse  to  receive  her, 
his  heart  had  checked  the  utterance — for  an  irresisti- 
ble desire  sprung  suddenly  within  him  to  see  her, 
even  at  the  bitter  cost  of  tenfold  his  former  mortifi- 
cation. 

Yet,  as  the  preparations  for  receiving  Miss  Hamp- 
son went  on,  other  thoughts  took  possession  of  his 
mind.  Eph.  was  not  a  man,  indeed,  to  come  off 
second  best  in  the  long  pull  of  wrestling  with  a 
weakness.  His  pride  began  to  show  its  colors.  He 
remembered  his  independence  as  a  farmer,  depend- 
ent on  no  man,  and  a  little  comparison  between  his 
pursuits  and  life,  such  as  he  knew  it  to  be,  in  a  city,, 
soon  pot  him,  in  his  own  consciousness  at  least,  on 
a  par  with  Miss  Hampson's  connections.  This  point 
once  attained,  Eph.  cleared  his  brow,  and  went 
whistling  about  the  farm  as  usual — receiving  with- 
out reply,  however,  a  suggestion  of  his  Cousin 
Meg's,  that  he  had  better  burn  his  old  straw  hat,  for, 
in  a  fit  of  absence!  he  might  possibly  put  it  on  while 
Miss  Hampson  was  there. 
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Well,  it  was  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  after  Miss 
Hampton's  arrival  at  Bracely  farm,  and,  as  we  said 
before,  Miss  Pifflit  was  in  despair.  Presuming  that 
her  friend  would  be  fatigued  with  her  journey,  she 
had  determined  not  to  wake  her,  but  to  order  break- 
fast  in  the  boudoir  at  eleven.  Farmer  Bracely  and 
Eph.  must  have  their  breakfast  at  seven,  however, 
and  what  was  the  dismay  of  Meg,  who*was  pouring 
out  their  coffee  as  usual,  to  see  the  elegant  Julia 
rush  into  the  first  kitchen,  curtsy  very  sweetly  to 
the  old  man,'  pull  up  a  chair  to  the  table,  apologize 
for  being  late,  and  end  this  extraordinary  scene  by 
producing  two  newly  hatched  chickens  from  her 
bosom !  She  had  been  up  since  sunrise,  and  out  at 
the  barn,  and  down  by  the  river,  and  up  in  the  hay- 
mow, and  was  perfectly  enchanted  with  every  thing, 
especially  the  dear  little  pigs  and  chickens ! 

"  A  very  sweet  young  lady !"  thought  old  farmer 
Bracely. 

"Very  well— but  hang  your  condescension  !" 
thought  Eph.,  distrustfully. 

" Mercy  on  me! — to  like  pigs  and  chickens!" 
mentally  ejaculated  the  disturbed  and  bewildered 
Miss  Pifflit. 

But  with  her  two  chicks  pressed  to  her  breast  with 
one  hand,  Miss  Hampson  managed  her  coffee  and 
bread  and  butter  with  the  other,  and  chattered  away 
like  a  child  let  out  of  school.  The  air  was  so  deli- 
cious, and  the  hay  smelt  so  sweet,  and  the  trees  in 
the  meadow  were  so  beautiful,  and  there  were  no 
stiff  sidewalks,  and  no  brick  houses,  and  no  iron 
railings,  and  so  many  dear  speckled  hens,  and  funny 
little  chickens,  and  kind-looking  old  cows,  and  colts, 
and  calves,  and  ducks,  and  turkeys — it  was  deli- 
cious— it  was  enchanting — it  was  worth  a  thousand 
Saratogas  and  Rockaways.  How  any  body  could 
prefer  the  city  to  the  country,  was  to  Miss  Hampson 
matter  of  incredulous  wonder. 

"Will  you  come  into  the  boudoir?"  asked  Miss 
Pifflit,  with  a  languishing  air,  as  her  friend  Julia  rose 
from  breakfast. 

"  Boudoir !"  exclaimed  the  city  damsel,  to  the  in- 
finite delight  of  old  Bracely,  "  no,  dear!  I'd  rather 
go  out  to  the  barn !  Are  you  going  any  where  with 
the  oxen  to-day,  sir?"  she  added,  going  up  to  the  gray 
headed  farmer,  caressingly,  "  I  should  so  like  a  ride 
in  that  great  cart !" 

Eph.  was  still  a  little  suspicious  of  all  this  unex- 
pected agreeableness,  but  he  was  naturally  too  cour- 
teous not  to  give  way  to  a  lady's  whims.  He  put  on 
his  old  straw  hat,  and  tied  his  handkerchief  over  his 
shoulder  (not  to  imitate  the  broad  ribbon  of  a  royal 
order,  but  to  wipe  the  sweat  off'  handily  while  mow- 
ing) and  offering  Miss  Hampson  a  rake  which  stood 
^utside  the  door,  he  begged  her  to  be  ready  when  he 
came  by  with  the  team.  He  and  his  father  were 
bound  to  the  far  meadow,  where  they  were  cutting 
hay,  and  would  like  her  assistance  in  raking. 

It  was  a  "  specimen"  morning,  as  the  magazines 
say,  for  the  air  was  temperate,  and  the  whole  coun- 
try was  laden  with  the  smell  of  the  new  hay,  which 
somehow  or  other,  as  every  body  knows,  never  hin- 
ders or  overpowers  the  perfume  of  the  flowers.    Oh, 


that  winding  green  lane  between  the  bushes  was 
like  an  avenue  to  paradise.  The  old  cart  jolted 
along  through  the  ruts,  and  Miss  Hampson,  standing 
up  and  holding  on  to  old  farmer  Bracely,  watched 
the  great  oxen  crowding  their  sides  together,  and 
looked  off  over  the  fields,  and  exclaimed  as  she  saw 
glimpses  of  the  river  between  the  trees,  and  seemed 
veritably  and  unaffectedly  enchanted.  The  old 
farmer,  at  least,  had  no  doubt  of  her  sincerity,  and 
he  watched  her,  and  listened  to  her,  with  a  broad 
honest  smile  of  admiration  on  his  weslher-browned 
countenance. 

The  oxen  were  turned  up  to  the  fence,  while  the 
dew  dried  off  the  hay,  and  Eph.  and  his  father  turned 
to  mowing,  leaving  Miss  Hampson  to  ramble  about 
over  the  meadow,  and  gather  flowers  by  the  river 
side.  In  the  course  of  an  hour,  they  began  to  rake 
up,  and  she  came  to  oner  her  promised  assistance, 
and  stoutly  followed  Eph.  up  and  down  several  of  the 
long  swaths,  till  her  face  glowed  under  her  sun-bon- 
net as  it  never  had  glowed  with  waltzing.  Heated 
and  tired  at  last,  she  made  herself  a  seat  with  the 
new  hay  under  a  large  elm,  and,  with  her  back  to 
the  tree,  watched  the  labors  of  her  companions. 

Eph.  was  a  well-built  and  manly  figure,  and  all  be 
did  in  the  way  of  his  vocation,  he  did  with  a  fine  dis- 
play of  muscular  power,  and  (a  sculptor  would  have 
thought)  no  little  grace.  Julia  watched  him  as  he 
stepped  along  after  his  rake  on  the  elastic  sward, 
and  she  thought,  for  the  first  time,  what  a  very  hand- 
some man  was  young  Bracely,  and  how  much  more 
finely  a  man  looked  when  raking  hay,  than  a  dandy 
when  waltzing.  And  for  an  hour  she  sat  watching 
his  motions,  admiring  the  strength  with  which  he 
pitched  up  the  hay,  and  the  grace  and  ease  of  all  his 
movements  and  postures;  and,  after  a  while,  she 
began  to  feel  drowsy  with  fatigue,  and  pulling  up  the 
hay  into  a  fragrant  pillow,  she  lay  down  and  fell  fast 
asleep.  .'■ 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  and  the  old 
farmer,  who,  of  late  years,  had  fallen  into  a  habit  of 
taking  a  short  nap  before  dii£*er,  came  to  the  big 
elm  to  pick  up  his  waistcoat  and  go  home.  As  he 
approached  the  tree,  he  stopped,  and  beckoned  to  his 
son. 

Eph.  came  up  and  stood  at  a  little  distance,  looking 
at  the  lovely  picture  before  him.  With  one  delicate 
hand  under  her  cheek,  and  a  smile  of  angelic  content 
and  enjoyment  on  her  finely  cut  lips,  Julia  Hampson 
slept  soundly  in  the  shade.  One  small  foot  escaped 
from  her  dress,  and  one  shoulder  of  faultless  polish 
and  whiteness  showed  between  her  kerchief  and  her 
sleeve.  Her  slight  waist  bent  to  the  swell  of  the 
hay,  throwing  her  delicate  and  well-moulded  bust 
into  high  relief;  and  all  over  her  neck,  and  in  large 
clusters  on  the  tumbled  hay,  lay  those  glossy  brown 
ringlets,  admirably  beautiful  and  luxuriant. 

And  as  Eph.  looked  on  that  dangerous  picture  of 
loveliness,  the  passion,  already  lying  perdu  in  his 
bosom,  sprung  to  the  throne  of  heart  and  reason. 

(We  have  not  room  to  do  more  than  hint  at  the  con- 
quences  of  this  visit  of  Miss  Hampson  to  the  country. 
It  would  require  the  third  volume  of  a  novel  to 
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describe  all  the  emotions  of  that  month  at  Braoely 
farm,  and  bring  the  reader,  point  by  point,  gingerly 
and  softly,  to  the  close.  We  must  touch  here  and 
there  a  point  only,  giving  the  reader's  imagination 
some  gleaning  to  do  after  we  have  been  over  the 
ground.) 

Eph.  Bracely's  awakened  pride  served  him  the 
good  turn  of  making  him  appear  simply  in  his  na- 
tural character  during  the  whole  of  Miss  Hampson's 
visit.  By  the  old  man's  advice,  however,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  amusement  of  the  ladies  after 
the  baying  was  over;  and  what  with  fishing,  and 
riding,  and  scenery  hunting  in  the  neighborhood,  the 
young  people  were  together  from  morning  till  night. 
Miss  Pifflit  came  down  unwillingly  to  plain  Meg,  in 
her  attendance  on  her  friend  in  her  rustic  occupa- 
tions, and  Miss  Hampson  saw  as  little  as  possible  of 
the  inside  of  the  boudoir.  The  barn,  and  the  troops 
of  chickens,  and  all  the  out-doors  belongings  of  the 
farm,  interested  her  daily,  and  with  no  diminution  of 
her  zeal.  She  seemed,  indeed,  to  have  found  her 
natural  sphere  in  the  simple  and  affectionate  life 


which  her  friend  Margerine  held  in  such  superfine 
contempt;  and  Eph.,  who  wvs  the  natural  mate  to 
such  a  spirit,  and  himself,  in  his  own  home,  most 
unconsciously  worthy  of  love  and  admiration,  gave 
himself  up  irresistibly  to  his  new  passion. 

And  this  new  passion  became  apparent,  at  last,  to 
the  incredulous  eyes  of  his  cousin.  And  that  it  was 
timidly  but  fondly  returned  by  her  elegant  and  high 
bred  friend,  was  also  very  apparent  to  Miss  Pifflit. 
And  after  a  few  jealous  struggles,  and  a  night  or  two 
of  weeping,  she  gave  up  to  it  tranquilly— for,  a  city 
life  and  a  city  husband,  truth  to  say,  had  long  been 
her  secret  longing  and  secret  hope,  and  she  never 
had  fairly  looked  in  the  face  a  burial  in  the  country 
with  the  "  pigs  and  chickens." 

She  is  not  married  yet,  Meg  Pifflit— but  the  rich 
merchant,  Mr.  Hampson,  wrecked  completely  with 
the  disastrous  times,  has  found  a  kindly  and  pleasant 
asylum  for  his  old  age  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Brace- 
ly.  And  a  better  or  lovelier  farmer's  wife  than  Julia, 
or  a  happier  farmer  than  Eph.,  can  scarce  be  found 
in  the  valley  of  the  Susquehannah. 
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Merry  shouts  rang  out  from  a  narrow  cleared 
circle  in  the  forest.  The  summit  of  a  beautiful  hill 
was  crowned  with  a  tall  pole,  which,  as  it  swayed 
in  the  gentle  breath  of  a  spring  morning,  shook 
sparkling  gems  of  dew  from  the  heavy  garlands  of 
green  with  which  it  was  wound  from  top  to  bottom. 
On  its  summit  it  bore  a  wreath,  entwined  amid  its 
emerald  with  scarlet  berries,  and  wild  flowers  of  all 
the  variety  that  the  early  season  furnished — early, 
for  it  was  May  Day — May  Day  in  New  England. 

New  England— and  yet  those  revellers,  surely,  are 
no  Puritans.  In  the  jaunty,  yet  negligent  air  of  their 
costume,  one  would  have  sworn  them  cavaliers,  who 
were  waging  war  upon  the  great  enemy  of  the  trifler, 
time— in  a  manner,  and  by  means  not  yet  hackneyed 
to  their  senses,  and  having  a  zest  and  freshness  which 
pursuers  of  pleasure,  as  a  business,  seldom  enjoy. 
And  who  were  they — those  merry  foresters  ?  None 
other  than  the  redoubtable  company  of  Masters  Wol- 
laston  and  Thomas  Morton — none  other  than  the  deni- 
xens  of  Merry  Mouct. 

Sorely  had  the  minor  direltotions  of  the  boisterous 
crew  grieved  the  hearts  of  the  founders  of  Plymouth 
Colony;  and  deeply  had  their  habitual  disregard  of 
the  Plymouth  canons  of  doctrine,  morals,  and  man- 
ners, pained  the  hearts  of  the  rigid  and  devout  men 
who  had  established  a  spiritual  commonwealth  in 
the  wilderness.  But  this  was  the  crowning  outrage. 
The  planting  of  a  Maypole  seemed  to  the  Pilgrims 
an  erection  of  the  golden  calf  in  the  modern  Israel ; 
and  the  profane  dances,  and  merry  gambols  of  Mount 
Wollaston  were  as  the  worship  of  Baal— a  pagan 


ceremony  defiling  the  soil.  The  more  erudite  of  the 
Puritans  anathematized  Maia,  and  all  nymphs  at- 
tendant ;  and  denounced  the  festivities  of  the  revellers 
as  a  feast  upon  meats  offered  to  idols ;  while  the  less 
learned,  whose  memory  had  never  been  burthened 
with  classic  lore,  found  a  parallel  for  the  Maypole  in 
the  groves  which  Ahab  planted. 

But  Morton,  in  his  "  nest,"  little  recked  the  scruples 
of  the  Pilgrims,  or  if  at  all  he  heeded  them,  did  it  but 
to  carry  his  contempt  for  Plymouth,  from  daily 
sneers  into  such  overt  acts  as  he  knew  would  most 
painfully  offend  the  colony.  Happy  had  it  been  for 
Morton  if  he  had  confined  his  acts  of  outrage  to  such, 
deeds  as  the  erection  of  the  hated  symbol  of  idol  wor- 
ship ;  but  in  his  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  he  in- 
troduced a  levity  and  freedom,  which  led  to  con* 
sequenoes serious  to  the  infant  colony.  The  Puritans 
confined  their  largesses  of  "fire-water,  which  the 
salvages  love  so  well,"  to  state  occasions ;  but  if,  at 
Plymouth,  Massasoit  was  treated  to  such  huge 
draughts,  that  his  avowals  of  royal  affection  were 
more  warm  than  coherent  in  expression,  the  humblest 
savage  in  his  tribe  might  meet  the  same  civility  at 
Mount  Wollaston,  while  he  had  aught  to  barter  for. 
the  covsied  beverage. 

The  same  influences  which  carried  the  Puritans 
to  the  rigidity  of  discipline  and  of  belief  to  which 
they  proceeded  in  the  wilderness,  moved  their 
sometime  enemies  at  Mount  Wollaston,  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  revel  and  of  wickedness.  The  Puritans 
brought  over  such  precedents  as  had  grown  into  cus- 
tom in  their  exiled  community  at  Leyden.    'the 
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Mount  Wollaston  emigrants  sought  to  transplant  to 
the  New  World  the  namners  of  "  Merrie  England  in 
the  olden  time."  Without  the  presence  of  restraint 
from  civil  authority,  the  religious  commonwealth 
ran  somewhat  into  asceticism,  while  following  the 
promptings  of  a  devout  spirit ;  and  the  memory  of 
their  persecutions  gave  a  stern  joy  to  their  lives  of 
devotion.  They  were  as  martyrs  who  had  escaped 
the  fiery  trial ;  and  we  cannot  consider  it  an  unrea- 
sonable spiritual  pride  in  such  men,  that  they  held 
themselves  as  gold  seven  times  tried.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  revellers  of  Mount  Wollaston,  alike 
without  control — adventurers  who  had  probably  had 
their  reverses,  and  felt  the  dangers,  and  perchance 
the  discipline  of  the  laws,  for  traits  and  conduct  the 
opposite  of  those  of  the  Pilgrims,  gave  loose  to  their 
inclinations  also.  They  took  the  largest  liberty  in 
the  pursuance  of  such  freaks  as  suggested  themselves 
to  their  unruly  inclinations.  The  savage  was  to 
them  but  a  new  source  of  amusement;  and  they  did 
not  scruple  to  use  those  as  inferiors,  when  they  be- 
came troublesome,  whom,  if  tradition  speak  true, 
they  admitted  as  equals  to  their  wassail.  They  de- 
lighted to  see  the  taciturnity  of  the  Indian  brave  dis- 
solve in  the  potations  with  which  they  pressed  their 
savage  guests ;  and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  defend, 
with  the  threat  of  the  gun,  the  bargains  which  they 
had  won  with  the  bottle.  But  to  return  to  our  May 
Day  fete. 

A  party  of  Indians  had  stolen  up,  and  were  looking 
with  evidences  of  intense  curiosity  at  what,  doubt- 
less, seemed  to  them  a  custom  somewhat  allied  to 
their  own.  True,  they  did  not  find  the  hatchets 
brandished,  or  hear  the  whoop ;  but  as  the  merry 
party  trolled  forth  their  carol,  as  they  swung  around 
the  pole,  the.  pale  faces  of  Merry  Mount  certainly 
seemed  to  the  Indians  more  like  their  own  race,  than 
did  the  dwellers  of  Plymouth  colony. 

One  of  that  Indian  group— a  maiden  of  singular 
beauty— at  length  advanced,  with  curious  eye,  toward 
the  revellers.  One  of  them  seized  her  hand,  on  a 
sudden  impulse,  and  in  an  instant  more  the  daughter 
of  the  forest  was  swinging  in  the  merry  circle,  with 
all  the  bounding  joy  of  youth  and  maiden  innocence. 
At  first  she  was  timid  as  a  fawn,  and  half  inclined  to 
resent  the  liberty  which  had  been  taken  with  her ; 
but  as  the  English  maidens  humored  the  freak  of  their 
volatile  companion,  the  girl's  reserve  wore  off.  To 
crown  the  frolic,  the  Queen  of  May  took  the  chaplet 
from  her  own  brow,  and  its  wild  flowers  danced  in 
the  glossy  black  hair  of  the  daughter  of  the  forest— 
and  not  ungracefully  did  that  rude  coronal  appear 
upon  her  olive  temples.  As  she  walked  back  to  re- 
join her  companions,  the  Englishmen  could  but  ad- 
jnire  the  air  of  untaught  dignity  with  which  she  car- 
ried away  what  were,  by  her,  evidently  highly  ap- 
preciated honors.  Woman,  savage  or  civilized,  never 
looks  more  graceful  than  when  she  puts  on  a  queenly 
presence.  While  all  the  revellers  admired,  there  was 
one  who  had  borne,  to  that  moment,  no  share  in  the 
sport,  who  looked  with  yet  more  interest  than  the  rest 
upon  the  amateur  participant. 

When  a  woman  has  followed  one's  fortune&across 


the  globe,  it  would  seem  that  her  constancy  might  be 
rewarded  with  the  privilege  of  indulging  in  such  wo- 
man's whims  as  she  might  have  enjoyed  at  home. 
But  men  are  ever  less  charitable  to  such  of  the  other 
sex  as  endure  most  for  them.  And  Herbert  Morton 
had  been  taking  offence  at  his  pretty  cousin,  that  she 
had  accepted  the  hand  of  another  for  a  moment  in 
the  dance.  It  may  have  been  that  he  really  did  feel 
inclined  to  worship  at  the  untried  shrine  of  one  of  the 
aboriginal  divinities ;  or  it  might  have  been  sheer 
male  coquetry  that  induced  him  to  place  a  string  of 
beads  upon  the  neck  of  the  Indian  girl.  Again,  and 
this  time  readily,  she  came  forward  at  the  merry 
sound  of  the  pipes,  and  following  Herbert's  lead,  once 
more  the  revellers  gamboled  about  the  pyramid  of 
evergreen.  An  English  maiden,  and  the  fairest  of 
them  all,  was  now  the  out— the  pouting  spectator. 
If  she  had  followed  the  prompting  of  her  woman's 
spirit  of  retaliation,  she  would  have  led  an  Indian 
warrior  forward  to  the  dance ;  but  her  delicacy  shrunk 
from  that  revenge. 

Suddenly  the  frolic  was  interrupted.  A  party  of 
rigid  colonists  appeared  among  them,  and  in  an  in- 
stant the  garlands  were  stripped  from  the  tree,  and 
thrown,  with  gestures  of  contempt,  into  the  faces  of 
the  dancers.  Herbert's  sword  flew  from  the  scab- 
bard, and  he  threw  himself  forward  to  avenge  the 
insult.  Before  dangerous  results  had  followed  his 
impetuosity,  he  found  himself  pinioned* — but  pinioned 
by  no  foe.  Agnes,  his  betrothed,  discerning  with  a 
lover's  quickness  that  his  rashness  exposed  him  to 
danger,  flung  herself  upon  his  breast,  and  bound  his 
arms  with  her  own.  For  a  brief  moment  he  strug- 
gled to  free  himself,  till  looking  up,  he  perceived 
that  the  Puritan  band,  having  succeeded  in  the  de- 
molition of  what  to  them  seemed  sacrilegeous  mum- 
mery, had  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  they  came. 

"  By  my  faith,  Agnes,"  he  said,  "  you  have  saved 
the  life  of  a  fool ;  for  in  a  moment  more " 

"  Say  two  fools,  then,  Herbert  Morton.  Think  you, 
if  you  had  slain  one  of  those  men,  that  his  bre- 
thren would  have  left  his  memory  unavenged  upon 
this  weak  encampment?" 

"Woman's  argument  is  ever  craven,"  he  an* 
swered. 

"  And  man's  answer  is  ever  a  sneer,"  the  girl  re- 
plied, while  her  lip  trembled.  She  burst  into  tears, 
and  the  day  was  all  her  own.  Pursuit  of  the  in- 
truders was  now  out  of  the  question ;  a  resumption  of 
the  dance,  to  men  in  their  present  moods,  was  equally 
impossible.  Herbert  Morton's  lip  curled  as  he  turned 
from  the  place,  and  sought  relief  for  his  vexation  in, 
solitude.  He  had  passed  but  a  few  steps  into  the 
forest,  when  he  felt  a  light  touch  upon  his  elbow. 
Impatiently  snaking  off  the  hand  which  would  have 
detained  him,  he  pressed  forward.  A  low  musical 
laugh  made  him  stop  suddenly  and  turn  his  head. 

"  Does  the  pale  face  chieftain  mistake  the  daughter 
of  the  Eagle-eyed  for  the  daughter  of  the  Yengeese  ? 
Namaska  would  have  held  his  quiver,  and  not  have 
broken  the  point  of  his  arrow.  Ha!  the  pale  face  is 
angry  with  his  wife !" 

"The  pale  face  has  no  wife,"  said  the  volatile 
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banter,  exceedingly  diverted  at  what  appeared  to  him 
a  bit  of  womanly  finesse  which  would  not  have  been 
oat  of  place  in  a  masquerade  in  the  father  land. 

"  The  sister  of  the  chieftian  has  a  woman's  heart," 
Namaska  proceeded.  Morton  stood  in  amused  as- 
tonishment, to  find  himself  thus  almost  betrayed  into 
a  confession  by  an  Indian  maiden;  but  he  cared  not 
to  humor  her  so  far  at  his  own  expense.  He  essayed 
to  change  the  discourse  to  such  prettinesses  as  were 
the  fashion  of  the  time  in  Europe,  but  Namaska? to 
whom  much  of  this  was  unintelligible,  and  the  rest 
of  a  character  that  did  not  flatter  an  Indian  maiden's 
opinion  of  herself,  at  length  cried,  as  she  bounded 
from  him  into  the  forest,  "  The  white  brave  has  been 
spoiled.  He  can  talk  to  the  daughters  of  the  Yen- 
geese,  but  the  Wampanoags  would  not  trust  him  with 
their  children." 

"  Truly  an  adventure !"  said  Morton  to  himself, 
as  he  pursued  his  way  slowly  back  to  his  comrades. 
"  It  is  not  every  pale  face  in  the  colony  who  has 
made  a  conquest  of  an  Indian  girl ;  and,  by  my  troth, 
in  these  dull  solitudes,  it  is  something  worth  winning." 
But,  among  that  reckless  company,  Herbert  Morton 
was  not  the  worst;  and  the  trifling  adventure  which 
would  have  suggested  infinite  amusement  in  the 
future  to  one  thoroughly  depraved,  had  passed  from 
his  mind  before  he  reached  the  mount.  It  was  true 
that  he  was  more  fortunate  than  his  companions,  in 
that  he  was  attended  to  the  New  World  by  his  guar- 
dian angel — Agnes.  She  was  the  ward,  as  he  was 
the  nephew,  of  Thomas  Morton,  one  of  the  principals 
of  the  expedition,  to  whose  name  history  has  given 
no  enviable  notoriety ;  and  they  would,  ere  the  date 
of  our  story,  have  been  united,  but  that  the  feuds  be- 
ween  his  uncle  and  the  rigid  colonists  precluded  their 
seeking  that  clerical  assistance  in  the  Plymouth 
colony,  which  could  not  be  obtained  at  Mount  Wol- 
laston.  Herbert's  first  care,  like  all  repentant  lovers, 
was  to  seek  the  pardon  of  her  whom  he  repulsed  in 
thought,  when  he  felt  the  touch  of  Namaska  upon  his 
arm  in  the  forest. 

Still  Herbert  could  not  altogether  forego  the  advan- 
tage which  his  prompt  attempt  at  the  punishment  of 
the  intruders  upon  Merry  Mount  had  won  for  him  in 
the  heart  of  the  Indian  girl.  Mount  Wollaston  was 
no  school  in  which  he  could  learn  to  respect  the 
feelings  of  the  Indians  as  human  beings,  or  to  re- 
member that  even  an  Indian  maid  has  a  heart  capa- 
ble of  attachment.  He  was  not  at  all  displeased  when , 
in  his  rambles,  the  daughter  of  the  Eagle-eyed  inter- 
rupted his  solitude ;  and  if  he  professed  to  believe 
that  be  walked  forth  alone  merely  to  escape  the  sense- 
less dissipation  of  his  comrades,  and  their  rude  and 
coarse  merriment,  he  forgot,  in  the  analyzation  of  his 
motives,  to  remember  that  he  never  asked  Agnes  to 
join  him  in  these  walks,  though  to  her  mind  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Mount  Wollaston  colony  was  as  little 
congenial  aa  to  his  own. 

And  Namaska  could  not  conceal  from  herself,  had 
she  so  desired  to  do,  what  motive  led  Herbert  so  often 
to  the  place  which  had  come  by  custom  to  be  re- 
garded as  their  "  trysting  tree."  The  Indian  maiden 
had  no  artificial  notions  of  relative  rank  to  consider 


as  bars  to  affection  which  she  cherished  for  the  pale 
face ;  and  so  far  as  ideas  of  rank  occurred  to  her  un- 
tutored mind,  they  favored  rather  than  discouraged 
her  hopes.  At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  the  bloody 
feud  between  the  races  had  not  commenced  in  New 
England.  The  policy  of  the  great  sachem,  Massa- 
soit,  on  the  one  hand,  controled  the  Indians;  and  on 
the  other,  the  careful  administration  of  their  Indian 
relations,  by  the  colonists  of  Plymouth,  and  the  set- 
tlements in  and  near  Boston,  justified  the  friendly 
conduct  of  the  chieftain,  whose  name  is  immor- 
talized in  that  of  one  of  the  states  of  this  confederacy. 

Morton,  in  the  eyes  of  the  colonists  even,  from  his 
relation  to  one  of  the  principals  of  Merry  Mount,  was 
in  some  sort  a  chief.  Namaska  was  of  proud  Indian 
parentage ;  her  father  had  been  brave  in  the  field,  and 
her  brothers  wore  proud  trophies  in  the  war-dance. 
She  found  in  her  love  of  her  tribe  and  lineage  a 
plausible  excuse  for  her  intercourse  with  the  English- 
man. More  than  once,  by  obtaining  redress  for  the 
wrongs  of  her  comrades,  through  Morton's  influence 
over  his  uncle  and  his  companions,  she  prevented  an 
appeal  to  the  colonial  authorities;  and  more  than 
once,  too,  she  averted  the  more  dreadful  revenge  for 
insults  and  injuries,  fancied  and  real,  by  which  her 
countrymen  afterwards  brought  upon  themselves  a 
war  of  extinction. 

These  Indian  love  passages  gave  Morton  a  sepa- 
rate existence ;  it  was  an  episode,  distinct  from  his 
life,  as  allied  to  that  of  Agnes.  Had  Agnes  not  been 
his  daily  counsellor  and  friend— his  nearer  than 
friend — devoted  with  her  whole  trusting  heart  to  him, 
he  might  have  sought  to  win  the  love  of  the  Indian 
maid,  toward  whom  it  was  his  greatest  crime  that  he 
permitted  her  affection  for  him  to  grow,  if  he  did  not 
foster  it.  He  did  not  suspect  that  an  Indian  heart  was 
capable  of  devotion  so  earnest.  Perchance,  like 
many  men  who  permit  the  attachment  of  those  they 
deem  inferior,  he  fancied,  if  he*  thought  at  all  upon 
the  future,  that  Namaska  would  relinquish  him  with 
as  little  care  as  he  thought  he  could  abandon  her. 
Still  he  did  not  make  Agnes  his  confidante  by  any 
means ;  nor  did  he,  on  the  other  hand,  disabuse  the 
Indian  maid  of  her  natural  belief  that  the  Yengeese 
brave  had  discarded  a  love  unworthy,  in  her  opinion, 
of  his  courageous  heart. 

While  matters  thus  progressed  with  the  lovers, 
affairs  on  Mount  Wollaston  were  approaching  a 
crisis.  Wollaston  himself  had  long  since  left  the 
colony,  and  the  senior  Morton  had  become  more 
notorious  for  dissipation  and  riot.  Namaska  could  no 
longer  visit  the  mount,  for  the  very  friendship  of  the 
colonists  had  become  the  terror  of  the  Indians ;  and 
her  stolen  interviews  with  Herbert  Morton  were  thus 
doubly  guarded.  It  was  at  the  peril  of  her  fame,  that 
she  met  one  of  those  whom  the  Indians,  no  less  than 
the  Puritans,  had  learned  at  last  to  hate  and  despise. 
It  is  said  in  the  ancient  writers,  with  expressive 
meaning,  that  the  acts  of  friendship  of  Thomas 
Morton,  and  his  colony,  for  the  Indians,  were,  as 
much  as  their  acts  of  enmity  against  them,  inex- 
cusable. His  own  irregularities  were  flagrant ;  and, 
of  course,  such  an  example  in  the  principal  would 
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not  be  lost  upon  the  subordinates.  Herbert  Morton 
could  not  boost  to  his  comrades  of  the  attachment  of 
Namaska,  without  exposing  her  to  the  danger  of 
being  waylaid  and  insulted  by  his  coarser  companions. 
He  held  his  peace;  and  thus  unknown  to  ail  save 
themselves,  and  unsuspected,  the  interviews  daily 
took  place,  which  were  the  life  of  the  Indian  girl — 
the  heartless  gallantry  of  Herbert  Morton.  But  he 
could  but  admire  and  respect  the  native  nobility  and 
confiding  truth  of  the  savage's  truly  refined  attach- 
ment ;  and  the  liauon  puzzled  him  as  an  enigma. 

Thomas  Morton,  in  freaks  of  lawless  avarice,  fre- 
quently seized  such  Indian  property  as  he  coveted, 
but  could  not,  or  cared  not,  honestly  to  purchase. 
When  the  exasperated  natives  demanded  restitution, 
he  insulted  them  with  threats.  Complaints  to  the 
authorities  at  Boston  produced  nearly  the  same  result 
that  too  often  follows  the  litigation  of  the  poor  and 
weak  against  the  rich  and  powerful.  It  was  not  that 
the  Puritans  did  not  earnestly  desire  to  do  justice ;  it 
is  not  that  the  law  is  not  intended  to  mete  the  same 
measure  to  the  poor  and  to  the  rich ;  but  a  wily  an- 
tagonist, like  Thomas  Morton,  will  too  often  discover 
some  cunning  mode  of  evading  justice.  Savages 
frequently  seek  redress  in  a  director  path ;  and  hence 
the  origin  of  almost  all  Indian  wars.  The  good 
among  the  whites  are  compelled,  indirectly,  to  sup- 
port the  bad,  by  defending  a  whole  nation  from  the 
wrath  of  those  whom  the  bad  have  outraged. 

Agnes,  with  a  female  friend,  was  sitting  in  the 
house  of  Thomas  Morton,  when  a  party  of  Indians 
suddenly  entered.  That  they  had  all  the  marks  of 
anger  and  fierceness  in  their  aspects  did  not  surprise 
Agnes— for  such  countenances  she  had  often  seen  her 
guardian's  native  visiters  bear— so  frequently  came 
they  to  complain  of  wrong,  and  remonstrate  against 
outrage.  But  she  had  not  time  to  commence  a  parley 
with  the  angry  Indians.  Herself  and  companion  were 
suddenly  seized — prevented  from  shouting  by  withes 
twisted  in  the  mouth,  and  carried  noiselessly  and  ra- 
pidly to  a  neighboring  thicket  on  a  knoll,  on  which, 
while  their  position  commanded  a  full  view  of  Mount 
Wollaston,  they  were  so  disposed  that  their  white  dra- 
pery would  not  betray  the  place  of  their  concealment. 

Namaska  was  entrusted  by  her  brothers  with  the 
custody  of  the  prisoners.  Warning  them  to  silence, 
she  accepted  their  promises,  while  she  removed  the 
painful  means  which  had  been  taken  by  the  rude 
Indians  to  compel  them  to  forego  exclamation. 
Fainting  with  fear  and  excitement,  Agnes  seated 
herself  upon  a  bank,  where  her  older  and  calmer 
companion  supported  her  trembling  frame. 

The  quick  eye  of  an  Indian  maiden  detected  the 
glitter  of  a  chain  and  trinket  on  the  neck  of  Agnes. 
The  elder  of  the  captives,  with  the  hasty  thought  of 
purchasing  their  ransom,  took  the  bauble  from  the 
neck  of  her  companion,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  Indian  girl.  With  what  intense  curiosity  did  Na- 
maska examine  it.  Curiosity — a  deeper  emotion  fires 
those  features.  Her  eyes  have  lighted  with  the  same 
fierce  expression  that  her  brothers  wore ;  she  looks  an 
instant  at  the  prisoners,  and  her  hand  seeks  the  beau- 
tifully embellished  hatchet  which  ornamented  the 


toilet  of  the  Indian  belle.  Agnes  trembled,  and  even 
her  more  equable  companion  shuddered  with  fear. 

The  wild  expression  passed  from  the  face  of  the 
Indian  girl.  It  is  not  the  gold  she  is  scrutinizing— it 
is  not  the  cunningly  wrought  chain  that  attracts  the 
maiden's  eye.  An  expression  of  faint  delight  and 
wonder  for  an  instant  has  possession  of  Namaska's 
countenance — and  then  the  sun-light  of  pleasure  fades 
from  her  features,  and  calm  sorrow  succeeds — the 
mask'of  fearful  emotions  within. 

A  shout  of  surprise  from  the  Indians !  The  house 
of  Thomas  Morton  has  broken  out  into  flames— and 
see— those  are  Puritans— messengers  from  Boston 
who  stand  and  regard  the  conflagration  as  evidently 
of  their  own  causing.  A  runner  who  has  been  dee- 
patched  to  the  place  from  the  Indian  party  returns — 
the  savages  converse  a  moment  together — and  in  a 
short  space  more  the  captives  are  alone — and  free ! 
Namaska  has  dropped  at  the  feet  of  Agnes  the— 
miniature  of  Herbert  Morton. 

The  key  to  this  event  is  on  the  ancient  records  of 
Massachusetts  Colony,  as  followeth : 

"  September  7,  1730.  Second  Court  of  Assistants, 
held  at  Charlestown.  Present,  Governor  Winthrop, 
Deputy  Governor  Dudley,  Sir  Richard  Saltonstau, 
ana  others.  Ordered,  'That  Thomas  Morton,  of 
Mount  Wollaston,  shall  presently  be  set  in  the  bil- 
boes, and  after  sent  to  England  by  the  ship  called 
the  Gift,  now  returning  thither :  that  all  his  goods 
shall  be  seized  to  defray  the  charge  of  his  transporta- 
tion, payment  of  his  debts,  and  to  give  satisfaction  to 
the  Indians  for  a  canoe  he  took  unjustly  from  them, 
and  that  his  house  be  burnt  to  the  ground  in  sight  of 
the  Indians,  for  their  satisfaction  for  'many  wrongs 
he  has  done  them.' " 

The  prompt  execution  of  this  order  of  the  Court  of 
Assistants,  occurring  so  soon  after  the  capture  of  the 
English  maidens,  was  the  secret  of  their  manumission. 
The  girls  had  been  seized  as  the  most  direct  reprisal 
for  "  many  wrongs,"  and  were  to  have  been  detained 
as  hostages  to  compel  reparation— a  measure  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  became  unnecessary.  The  full 
sentence  of  the  court  was  carried  into  effect,  and 
Thomas  Morton  was  sent  in  disgrace  to  England. 
Agnes  returned  with  him — Herbert  purposed  so  to 
do,  also;  but  he  would  once  more  see  Namaska. 
This  time  the  maiden  did  not  seek  the  tryst.  Herbert 
had  infinite  trouble  in  obtaining  an  interview — but  be 
discovered  her  at  last— alone.  She  started  wildly  at 
his  approach,  and  prepared  to  fly — 

"  The  Yengeese  has  two  faces,"  said  she,  breaking 
from  him,  her  fine  features  eloquent  of  scorn,  "  the 
brothers  of  Namaska  will  not  that  she  listen  to  him." 

"  But  Namaska,  dearest  Namaska,  they  need  not 
know  of  our  conference—" 

"  The  pale  face  is  double-tongued,  like  the  serpent, 
and  the  daughter  of  the  Eagle-Eyed  spurns  the  traitor." 

Herbert  Morton  looked  with  bitter  emotions- 
shame— regret — affection — after  the  fleeing  maiden. 
He  looked  his  last — an  arrow  whirred  in  its  lightning 
passage  through  the  air— one  howl  of  agony  from  the 
false  lover,  and  all  was  over !  Indignation  for  a  sis- 
ter's wrongs  had  nerved  the  arm  which  sped  the 
weapon — the  hate  of  a  brother  for  his  sister's  be- 
trayer had  fixed  his  unerring  aim. 


REVIEW    OF    NEW    BOOKS. 


import  and  Value  of  the  Popular  Lecturing  of  the  Day.  A 
Discourse  pronounrtd  before  the  LiUrary  Societies  of  the 
University  of  Vermont,  Aug.  3, 1843.  By  Charles  Pease. 
With  many  and  prominent  faults  this  discourse  pos- 
sesses essential  merit :  and,  if  studied  aright,  is  well  cal- 
culated to  affect,  in  a  salutary  manner,  the  public  mind. 
Its  faults  are  those  mainly  of  style,  and  in  the  manner  of 
its  execution.  The  author's  meaning  is  not  always  clearly 
expressed,  and  the  deficiency  evidently  arises  from  a  want 
of  acquaintance  with,  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  deference  for, 
the  ordinary  style  of  out  best  and  purest  writers.  Without 
intimating  or  suspecting  that  there  is  any  thing  like  an  imi- 
tation of  the  peculiarities  of  expression  and  of  thought 
which  characterise  some  of  the  erratic,  though  strong- 
minded,  literary  men  of  the  present  day,  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  judging  that  their  works  have  been  diligently  read 
by  Mr.  Pease.  But  the  benefit  he  has  derived  from  them 
is  evidently  much  greater  than  the  injury  he  has  sustained. 
The  tone  of  his  discourse  is  lofty,  and  its  general  teaching 
of  high  intellectual  worth.  In  his  critical  examination  of 
the  influence,  upon  society  and  the  cause  of  science,  of 
superficial  and  shallow  instruction,  he  displays  good  ability 
and  the  warmest  sympathy  with  that  which  is  permanently 
good  and  true,  and  the  most  thorough  indifference  to  the 
popular  clamor  with  which  whatever  is  brilliant,  though 
worthless,  is  usually  welcomed.  Something  of  the  spirit  of 
Coleridge  and  of  Carlyle  is  in  his  discourse ;  and  maturity, 
we  are  persuaded,  will  bring  strength  and  self-possession 
to  his  powers— which  will  free  them  from  much  that  is 
faulty  that  now  clogs  their  freest  and  highest  exercise. 

The  "  phenomenon11— as  he  terms  it— of  which  he  speaks, 
namely,  the  Popular  Lecturing  of  the  Day,  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  features  of  the  times.  In  age  but  a  few 
seasons  old,  it  has  still  shot  up  with  a  rapidity  which  of 
itself  suggests  comparison  with  mushroom  growth  in  the 
vegetable  world ;  and,  as  becomes  evident  on  the  slightest 
consideration,  it  now  absorbs  a  great  share  of  the  literary 
enthusiasm  of  the  present  day— much  of  which,  indeed,  it 
has  created,  and  will,  we  fear,  entirely  satisfy.  Assuming 
as  a  fact  its  great  prevalence,  Mr.  Pease  seeks  to  determine 
its  import  and  value ;  to  trace  the  feeling  which  gives  it 
birth  to  its  source,  and  to  determine  as  accurately  as  pos- 
sible the  grounds,  of  promise  or  of  fear,  which  it  affords. 

"These  interpretations,"  he  says^  "vary between  the 
widest  extremes.  On  the  one  side,  is  heard  the  exulting 
shout  of  those  who  whirl  unresistingly  in  the  vortex — 
'Does  not  wisdom  cry  and  understanding  put  forth  her 
voice  ?  behold  the  '  progress  of  the  species'and  the ( march 
of  mind  !' '  And,  on  the  other  side,  the  contemptuous 
murmur  of  those  who  will  be  overwhelmed  rather  than 
gyrate  against  their  will,  they  know  not  whither — <  What 
meaneth  this  bleating  of  the  sheep  in  mine  ears?' " 

This  mania  for  lectures,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
prevailing  literary  taste  (of  which  it  is  in  some  sort  an  in- 
dex) is  regarded  as  pointing,  more  or  less  directly,  to  a 
want  of  the  human  spirit — to  its  cry— strong  and  importu- 
nate, though  often  stifled  and  but  dimly  felt,  for  light — the 
light  of  science  and  of  truth.  Many  feel  this  want  only 
as  a  traditional  need— one  which  their  fathers  before  them 
have  felt  and  have  taught  them  to  feel— and  they  are  apt  to 
be  satisfied  with  a  traditional  supply.  Others  ask  for  sci- 
ence  because  it  will  help  them  make,  or  work,  and  per- 
chance become,  machines,  whereby  they  may  earn  bread : 
and  oftentimes,  says  the  writer,  "  does  this  mere  irritability 
of  the  coating  of  the  stomach  pass  itself  off  as  the  waking 


up  of  the  Life  of  the  Soul,  and  the  sublime  and  pure  aspira- 
tions of  the  spirit  for  high  and  ultimate  truths,  pure  as 
itself."  Then  it  is  the  fashion  at  the  present  day  to  be 
learned :  and  if  the  "  fops  of  literature"  desire  to  shine 
they  must  "  follow  the  fashion"— and  become  learned  as 
easily  and  speedily  as  possible.  These,  the  writer  thinks, 
and  certainly  with  some  truth,  are  the  prevailing  features 
of  that  demand  for  science  which  is  so  clamorous  at  the 
present  time.  The  lectures  of  the  day  he  thinks  well  cal- 
culated to  supply  it.  He  e.Tamines  in  detail  the  several 
classes  into  which  they  may  be  divided— those,  first,  the 
object  of  which  is  instruction— then  those  which  seek  to 
amuse— and  finally  those  which  profess  to  combine  both 
these  aims.  The  leading  aspect  of  them  all,  in  his  opinion, 
is  that  they  have  no  vital,  form-giving,  orgamfic  principle 
running  through  them,  developing  properly  each  separate 
part  and  uniting  them  all  by  its  own  power.  In  these  dis- 
courses, the  writer  says : 

"  The  carpenter  is  the  actual  model ;  for  like  him  the 
discourser  cuts  and  fits  his  timber,  according  to  rules  the 
grounds  of  which  it  concerns  not  him  to  understand,  with 
little  labor,  beyond  that  of  hacking  and  hewing— materials 
being  ever  ready  at  his  hand :  for  the  world  is  full  of  books 
as  the  forest  is  of  trees  and  the  market  of  lumber.  And 
this  is  done  to  instruct  us ;  to  build  us  up  inwardly ;  to  ad- 
minister food  to  our  intellect;  to  nourish  our  souls;  to 
kindle  the  imagination  and  awaken  to  energetic  action  the 
living  but  slumbering  world  within.  But,  alas !  this  inner 
world  cannot  be  kindled  like  a  smouldering  fire,  by  a  basket 
of  chips  and  a  puff  of  wind !  This  inner  world  is  a  world 
of  spirits,  which  feed  on  thoughts  full  of  truth  and  living 
energy.  And  thought  alone  can  kindle  thought :  and  truth 
alone  can  waken  truth :  not  veracity,  not  fact,  but  truth  vital, 

'TraUKbatwakn 
To  perWt  nerer.' 

This  is  the  bread  for  which  the  soul  is  pining,  and  such 
are  the  husks  with  which  its  calls  are  answered." 

There  is  in  this  statement  of  the  predominant  character 
of  our  popular  lectures  much  that  is  true  and  most  whole- 
some. If  the  office  properly  belonged  to  this  place,  we 
could  easily  show  its  truth  by  a  definite  examination  of  the 
most  popular  discourses  to  which  our  audiences  listen. 
Every  one  can  see  that  their  aim  is,  not  to  announce  great 
truths,  which  are  essential  to  the  well-being  of  society  and 
the  instruction  of  the  soul,  but  so  to  shape  their  sentences, 
so  to  point  their  paragraphs,  and  to  give  such  a  turn  to  their 
expressions,  as  to  tickle  most  effectually  the  fancy  of  those 
who  hear  them,  and  to  call  down  that  round  of  applause 
which  tells  them  they  have  made  a  hit.  Now  just  so  far  as 
this  is  the  case,  popular  lecturing  not  only  seeks  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  theatre,  but  actually  becomes  theatrical ; 
and  lacking  the  essential  Worth  and  dignity  of  the  drama, 
assumes  its  tricks  and  shallow  vanities.  Look  at  the  ex- 
hibitions we  have  had  in  this  city ;  the  attempted  drama- 
tizing of  the  French  Revolution,  under  the  name  of  lec- 
tures ;  and  the  introduction  upon  the  stage,  set  off  in  all  the 
tinsel  frippery  of  the  green-room,  the  foot-lights,  and  the 
curtain,  of  Astronomy  and  the  exact  sciences.  Is  there 
not,  when  it  is  regarded  seriously  and  with  any  thing  like 
a  proper  appreciation  of%ie  nature  and  value  of  science, 
something  in  all  this  supremely  absurd  and  ridiculous  ?  Yet, 
though  we  have  alluded  to  an  extreme  case,  it  is  only  a 
tithe  of  the  whole.  All  our  lectures  partake  of  the  same 
spirit,  with  a  few  exceptions,  which  not  in  the  least  destroy 
the  force  of  the  general  rule. 

Still  Mr.  Pease  is  not  discouraged  by  this  clamorous  pre- 
valence of  a  shallow  taste.    On  the  contrary,  he  sees  in  it 
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signs  of  promise— for  it  signifies  the  existence  and  the 
straggling  toward  the  light  of  the  absolute  want  of  the 
soul — which  will  soon  rectify  the  public  taste,  and  teach 
men  that  pleasure  lies  only  in  the  life-giving  and  the  trae. 
"  In  this,"  he  says,  "  lives  an  abiding  ground  of  hope  and 
cheerful  confidence :  for  it  teaches  us  that  every  human 
heart  has  those  depths  and  living  powers  in  it.  the  health- 
ful action  of  which  is  the  true  life  and  well-being  of  the 
soul — and  in  none,  we  hope,  are  they  forever  dormant ;  and 
no  heart,  we  hope,  is  wholly  closed.  Light^  though  in  rays 
feeble  and  scattered,  may  shine  in  upon  it,  and  it  shall 
awake— for  it  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth."  ..."  The 
feeling  of  wants  that  lie  deeper  and  farther  inward  than 
the  sensual  appetites,  must  be  supplied  or  suppressed ;  and 
hence  arise  a  struggle  and  conflict  between  the  antagonist 
principles  of  our  being.  Firm  peace,  and  healthful,  quiet 
euergy  of  soul,  are  the  fruit  of  victory,  and  of  victory  only. 
Therefore,  though  attended  with  a  ( troubled  sea  of  noises, 
and  hoarse  disputes,*  the  contest,  with  its  hubbub  and  vain 
clamor,  is  the  door  to  quietness  and  clear  intelligence. 
Pedantry  and  pretension,  quackery  and  imposture,  shall,  in 
spite  of  themselves,  conduct  to  their  own  exnosure  and  ex- 
tinction; for  a  higher  sway  than  ours  guides  all  affairs, 
causing  even  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him.  and  making 
folly  itself  the  guide  to  wisdom.    Hooker  characterized 


his  own  times  as  '  full  of  tongue,  and  weak  of  brain ;'  and 
Luther  said  to  the  same  effect,  of  the  preachers  and  scho- 
lars of  his  day :  '  If  they  were  not  permitted  to  prate  and 
clatter  about  it,  they  would  burst  with  the  greatness  of  their 
art  and  science,  so  hot  and  eager  are  they  to  teach.'  Bat 
the  noise  and  dust  having1  subsided,  there  is  left  us,  of  those 
very  times,  works  which  men  will  not  willingly  let  die. 
Noise  and  smoke  causeless  do  not  come.  There  is  a  force 
at  bottom  which  will  ultimately  work  itself  clear,  and  pro* 
duce  good  and  substantial  fruits.  There  is  force  some* 
where,  or  no  foam  and  dust  would  rise ;  but  there  is  little 
force  in  the  foam  and  dust  themselves.  And  the  immediate 
instruments  are  only  instruments,  working  without  know* 
ing  what  they  do,  like  puppets,  dancing  and  swinging  their 
arms,  while  far  behind  resides  the  force  that  works  the 
wires.  All  wonder  bestowed  upon  them  is,  most  certainly, 
foolish  wonder.  But  there  is  no  ground  for  discourage- 
ment, or  for  any  but  good  hopes,  although  ignorance  and 
pretension  stand  in  high  places,  and  vainly  babble  concern- 
ing things  beautiful  and  profound.  This  uproar  come* 
only  from  the  troubling  of  the  stream — the  foam  and  roar 
win  not  continue  always:  the  smooth  plain  lies  below, 
along  which  it  shall  soon  now,  quietly,  but  strongly,  mur- 
muring sweet  music.  And  for  the  ambitious  rambowi 
painted  in  the  mists  above,  there  shall  be  the  sweet  re- 
flection of  earth  and  heaven  from  its  calm  bosom." 


EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


An  Intxboeptkd  Letts*  to  Dickkns.— A  friend  of  ours, 
connected  with  the  dead  letter  office,  sends  us  the  follow- 
ing epistle  to  "  Chablss  Dickens,  Esquire."  As  the  author, 
who  lives  somewhere  out  west,  and  may  not  have  known 
the  law  in  the  case,  failed  to  prepay  the  inland  postage,  it 
was  not  forwarded  by  the  steamer  ;  and  as  Boz  has  doubt- 
less received  enough  of  the  same  kind  already,  we  give  it  a 
"  general  circulation"  through  our  magazine. 

Dear  S>'r,— As  you  wish  for  a  prints  narration, 
Of  the  cavili  Out  me  at  your  «•  notes"  on  ibis  nation, 
I  've  d«? oted  the  evening!  of  two  or  three  Sundays, 
(You,  I  know,  are  a  Kami,)  to  gather  the  on  rftU. 
That  vu  easy  enough,  for  the  people  (the  rabble, 
Of  course,)  are  quite  free  with  their  insolent  babble ; 
But  for  me  to  repeat  it  b  quite  lacerating. 
Though  I  trust  you  're  above  being  hurt  at  each  prating. 
*       You  urge  me  to  candor,  and  somebody  tingi 
That  candor  and  candied  are  different  things  j 
(Which  I  dare  say  yon  know,  for  the  stores  of  your  knowledge 
Are  such  as  could  never  he  gatherU  at  college.) 

Ho  here  goes  for  the  whole— not  the  views  of  a  digue; 
1  shall  call  to  my  aid  neither  Latin  nor  Oreek, 
But  just  a  plain  English,  that  both  of  us  speak. 

You  II  allow  me  at  starting  to  state  that  a  few  of  ox 
Are  chop-<aU*n  to  find  that  you  *ve  said"nothing  new  of  na> 
We  bopM  from  our  Pickwick  some  striking  tableaux, 
And  were  ready  to  laugh  most "  consumHUy"  at  those  } 
(As  indeed  when  you  tickle  there  *i  seldom  a  choice) 
But  our  verdict  agrees  with  the  general  voice- 
That  the  book,  as'a  book,  has  not  half  the  profundity 
Of  that  of  the  club,  let  alone  its  jocundity ; 
And  your  foes  vow  there  H  nothing  Pickwickian  in  it, 
Save  the  '*  brandy  and  water"  recurring  each  minute. 
As  to  humor,  lis  thought  there  is  plenty  of  thai. 
But  lis  only  ill  humor,  and  desp'rately  flat. 

One  taikau,  you  11  kindly  permit  me  to  say, 
Might  have  shown  up  the  hubbub  in  Boston  that  day 
When  our  magnates  and  minnows  with  bean  and  with  belle 
To  kue  the ' '  cork  soles"  in  their  ardor  of  welcome ; 
And  you— Just  conceive  of  the  change  that  came  o'er  them  !— 
Could  not  keep  in  your  errand,  but  flung  it  before  them. 
And  when  they  bethumpM  you  with  words  steepU  in  honey, 
Just  eallM  up  a  smile,  but  kept  bawling  for  money ; 
When  all  eyes  seemed  in  danger  of  quitting  their  sockets, 
You  bowed  and  grimaced,  but  still  fingered  the  pockets; 
How  you,  my  dear  sir,  must  have  relished  the  fun, 
Since  you  knew  long  ago  how  such  thing!  should  be  done.* 

Oh !  rich  field  for  an  artist,  of  forty  <£»  power,      * 
(I  washing  to  my,)  might  be  fotaidinWsrt  hour! 
If  you  won't  undertake  it,  I'll  back  my  friend  Johnson 
To  give  it  a  touch  (in  his  "  scraps"  that  come  on  soon) 
That  shall  set  the  world  roaring  j  and  then  in  a  label, 
Bursting  forth  from  your  lips  as  you  sit  at  the  table, 
We  'II  have—"  Shell  out  your  shiners  at  fast  as  you  can  shell  !* 
'"  1  no  come  here  for  chatter  !♦  but  '  something  substantial «"" 

You  11  excuse  this  digression ;  my  pen  ran  away 

•  See  the  reply  of  old  WeUer,  "  Pickwick  Papers"— « It  <s  a  ram  sort  of 
thing,  Sammy,  to  go  a  hankerin  aster  any  body*  property," 


At  the  thought  of  thai  whitest  and  funniest  day. 
To  return  to  the  strictures:  your  "  notes,"  it  is  said, 
Show  a  deficit  either  of  heart  or  of  head  ; 
(Some  do  say  of  bath)  and  that  too  much  strong  liquor 
Has  muddled  your  brains,  'stead  of  making  them  quicker; 
And  they  hint  that  the  fact  cf  your  seeing  the  door 
Break  loose  from  its  moorings  and  yawn  on  the  floor, 
(Aboard  ship)  was  not  one  of  old  Neptune*  famed  marvels, 
But  just  the  "  mullM  claret**  that  glows  through  your  travels. 

There  are  those  to  your  face  were  as  supple  as  kittens, 
Now  handle  yourself  and  your  books  without  mittens. 
"  Six  months"  for  a  circuit  of  thousands  of  miles, 
Has  called  up  a  legion  of  ill-natured  smiles. 
Twas  a  cockney  idea,  the  knowing  ones  say, 
And  scarce  honest,  to  give  such  "  poor  preach"  for  good  pay  j 
Nay,  eVn  your  defenders  (I  grieve  while  I  'm  writing) 
Own  your  satire  is  sh^le,  and  your  praise  not  inviting. 

Your  spitting  and  spitters,  we  think  «*  the  fair  thing," 
And  we  wish  every  tourist  would  give  them  a  fling, 
(Though  even  here,  truth  b  a  jewel,  you  11  own, 
And  ihe  case  did  not  need  that  ought  else  should  be  shown;) 
But  we  can  S,  for  our  lives,  Hpite  of  warm  admiration, 
Discover  the  reason  for  one  exclamation— 
(It  occurs  at  page  fortieth,  line  twenty-one—) 
M  Delighted  to  find  ourselves  once  more  alone  !* 
Now  to  scrape  an  acquaintance  with  dear  Mrs.  D., 
Scarcely  needed  the  risk  of  the  treacherous  sea  j 
And  as  to  the  "  maid"— why,  to  my  nothing  cross  of  her, 
She  was  surely  no  study  for  such  a  philosopher. 
Please  explain  in  your  next    There  are  further  objectioni 
Called  up  by  the  tone  of  your  mora*  reflections. 
Our  forefathers  thought  that  Religion  had  sense  in  t, 
At  least  they  felt  sure  there  could  be  no  offence  in  1; 
But  we  learn  from  the  "notes"  that  the  theatre  '■  surer 
To  make  saints  than  tho  church,  since  its  morals  are  purer  j 
And  lis  plain  that  you'd  rather  the  exquisite  Fanny 
Should  train  up  your  younglings,  than  "  II  Puritani." 

But  this  giving  on  Ais— you  are  not  an  archbishop— 
Yet  I  own  I  dislike  such  opinions  to  fish  up; 
And  as  to  advice,  it  is  really  a  trial, 
Yet  you  urge  and  insist,  and  will  take  no  denial. 
(It  must  be  for  the  future ;  what  H  done  can  1  he  undone, 
Though  I  wish  you  HI  been  safe  in  the  purlieus  of  London.) 
As  the  "  notes"  have  accomplished  the  mala  point— the  j 
I  scarcely  dare  whisper  a  caution— ns  tutor*} 
Yet  truth,  which  I  *ve  praised,  prompts  this  humble  i 
Since  you  *ve  powers,  in  cm  tools,  that  no  mortal  will  question. 
Better  let  teeB  alone !  husband  close  your  resources ; 
Make  no  soaring  attempts ;  try  no  venturesome  courses ; 
Fall  back  on  your  conquests ;  sit  under  your  laurel*; 
Dont  be  greedy  of  money;  do  at  meddle  with  morsk; 
But  let  alone  temp'rance,  and  Hoosiers,  and  hom'uy, 
And  stick  to  your  cockneys,  etW  genus  oirmc; 
The  tavern,  the  play  bouse,  the  prison*  the  circus, 
The  Tuggses  at  Rsmsgate,  the  boys  in  the  "  work  *w ;" 
And  while  yon  have  Sam  and  tweet  Nelly  to  rally  by. 
When  accused  of  these  "  notes,"  I  would  just "  jmws  an  **>■**." 

But  my  paper  is  out  ere  my  tale  is  half  finished  ; 
I  'II  write  you  again  when  the  bus  is  diminished ; 
And  hoping  we  11  soon  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing, 
Remain  your  devoted  AMINADAB  PECBINC 
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to  be  honest,  and  common  sense,  like  a  specie  cur- 
rency, become  the  most  uncommon  of  all  commodi- 
ties. <Naw,  I  maintain  that,  without  the  ballast  of 
common  sense,  the  world  must  inevitably  turn  upside 
13 


ui  mis  most  enlightened  of  all  ages,  appears  to  be 
aware  of  what  is  irrefragably  true,  that  an  honest 
abhorrence  of  guilt  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  pre- 
servatives of  human  virtue ;  and  that  one  of  the  most 
effectual  modes  of  engendering  vice  in  our  own 
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THE    END    OF    THE    WORLD. 


A    VISION. 


BT  JAMES  X.  PAULDISO,  ATTTHOB  OF  "  THE  DUTCHMAN'S  FIBS-SIBB,"  "  WKSTWAEB  BO !"  ETC. 


Happening,  the  other  day,  to  meet  with  an  account 
of  a  mighty  gathering  of  the  disciples  of  a  certain 
great  prophet,  who,  I  believe,  has,  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
verb, rather  more  honor  in  his  own  country  than  any 
other,  I  fell  upon  a  train  of  reflections  on  the  pro- 
bability of  this  world  coming  to  an  end  the  first  of 
April  next,  as  predicted  by  that  venerable  seer.  That 
it  will  come  to  an  end,  some  time  or  other,  is  certain, 
for  nothing  created  can  last  forever;  and  that  this 
event  may  happen  to-morrow,  is,  for  aught  we  know, 
just  as  likely  as  that  it  will  take  place  an  hundred  or 
a  thousand  years  hence.  The  precise  hour  is,  how- 
ever, wisely  hidden  from  all  but  the  eyes  of  our  in- 
spired prophet,  and  the  first  of  April  is  quite  as  pro- 
bable as  any  other,  although,  for  the  credit  of  the 
prediction.  I  could  wish  it  had  been  fixed  for  some 
other  day  than  that  so  specially  consecrated  to  mak- 
ing fools. 

It  appeared  to  me,  however,  on  due  consideration, 
that  there  were  many  startling  indications  that  this 
'world  of  ours  was  pretty  well  worn  thread-bare,  and 
Chat  it  was  high  time  to  lay  it  aside,  or  get  rid  of  it 
altogether,  by  a  summary  process,  like  the  Bankrupt 
Law.    Nor  am  I  alone,  among  very  discreet  reflect- 
ing persons,  in  this  opinion.    I  was  lately  conversing 
-with  an  old  gentleman,  of  great  experience  and  saga- 
city, who  has  predicted  several  hard  winters,  and 
who  assured  me  he  did  not  see  how  it  was  possible 
for  this  world  to  last  much  longer.     "In  the  first 
place,"  said  lie,  "  it  has  grown  a  great  deal  too  wise 
to  be  honest,  and  common  sense,  like  a  specie  cur- 
rency, become  the  most  uncommon  of  all  commodi- 
ties.    -Now,  I  maintain  that,  without  the  ballast  of 
oommoQ  sense,  the  world  must  inevitably  turn  upside 
13 


down,  or,  at  least,  fall  on  its  beam-ends,  and  all  the 
passengers  tumble  overboard.  In  the  second  place, 
it  is  perfectly  apparent  that  the  balance-wheel  which 
regulates  the  machine,  and  keeps  all  its  functions  in 
equilibrium,  is  almost  worn  out,  if  not  entirely  de- 
stroyed. There  is  now  no  medium  in  any  thing. 
The  love  of  money  has  become  a  raging  passion,  a 
mania  equally  destructive  to  morals  and  happiness. 
So  with  every  other  pursuit  and  passion  of  our  na- 
ture. Every  man  is  "  like  a  beggar  on  horseback," 
and  the  old  proverb  will  tell  where  he  rides.  All 
spur  away,  until  they  break  down,  ride  over  a  preci- 
pice, or  tumble  into  the  mire.  If  a  man,  as  every 
man  does  now-a-days,  pines  for  riches,  instead  of 
seeking  them  in  the  good  old  fashioned  way  of  in- 
dustry, prudence  and  economy,  he  plunges  heels  over 
head  in  mad,  extravagant  and  visionary  schemes, 
that  lead  inevitably,  not  only  to  his  own  ruin,  but 
that  of  others,  and  in  all  probability,  in  the  end,  leave 
him  as  destitute  of  character  as  of  fortune.  Or,  if  he 
is  smitten  with  a  desire  to  benefit  his  fellow  crea- 
tures, he  carries  his  philanthropy  into  the  camp  of 
the  enemy,  that  is,  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  vice. 
His  sympathies  for  one  class  of  human  suffering  en- 
tirely shut  his  eyes  and  his  heart  to  the  claims  and 
rights  of  others,  and  he  would  sacrifice  the  world  to 
an  atom.  His  pity  for  the  guilty  degenerates  into  the 
encouragement  of  crime,  and  instead  of  an  avenger, 
he  becomes  an  accomplice.  No  man,  it  would  seem, 
in  this  most  enlightened  of  all  ages,  appears  to  be 
aware  of  what  is  irrefragably  true,  that  an  honest 
abhorrence  of  guilt  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  pre- 
servatives of  human  virtue ;  and  that  one  of  the  most 
effectual  modes  of  engendering  vice  in  our  own 
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hearts,  is  to  accustom  ourselves  to  view  it  merely  as 
an  object  of  pity  and  forgiveness.  It  seems  to  be  a 
growing  opinion,  that  the  punishment  of  crime  is  an 
usurpation  of  society,  a  despotic  exercise  of  power 
over  individuals,  and,  in  short,  '  a  relic  of  the  dark 
ages.' " 

My  excellent  old  friend  is  a  great  talker,  when  he 
gets  on  a  favorite  subject— though  he  rails  by  the 
hour  at  members  of  Congress  for  their  long  speeches — 
and  proceeded,  after  stopping  to  take  breath,  as  fol- 
lows : — "  There  are  other  pregnant  indications  of  this 
world  being  on  its  last  legs,  in  the  fashionable  cant" — 
so  my  friend  called  it,  most  irreverently — "  of  ascrib- 
ing almost  all  the  great  conservative  principles  of  the 
social  state  to  '  the  dark  ages.'  The  laws,  indispen- 
sable to  the  security  of  property,  the  restraint  of  im- 
prudence and  extravagance,  the  safety  of  persons, 
and  the  punishment  of  their  transgressors — those 
laws,  in  short,  that  constitute  the  great  pillars  of  so- 
ciety, and  without  which  barbarity  and  violence 
would  again  overrun  the  world,  are,  forsooth,  traced 
by  the  advocates  of  '  progress*  to  those  very  dark 
ages,  whose  ignorance  and  barbarism  they  contri- 
buted more  than  all  other  causes  to  dissipate  and 
destroy.  An  honest  man  who  resorts  to  those  laws 
which  are  founded  in  the  first  principles  of  justice, 
for  the  recovery  of  that  which  is  necessary  to  his 
comfort,  perhaps  his  very  existence,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  punishing  some  profligate  spendthrift  for  de- 
frauding him,  is  now  denounced  by  philanthropic 
legislators,  and  mawkish  moralists,  as  a  dealer  in 
human  flesh,  a  Shylock  demanding  his  pound  of 
flesh,  and  whetting  his  knife  for  performing  the  sacri- 
fice. The  murderer — the  cool,  premeditated  mur- 
derer—is delicately  denominated  (an  unfortunate 
man/  lest  we  should  hurt  his  fine  feelings.  Our 
sympathies  are  invoked  when  he  is  called  upon  to 
pay  the  penalty  of  his  crime,  while  the  poor  victims, 
living  and  dead,  are  left,  the  one  without  pity,  the 
other  without  relief. 

"  Not  only  this,"  continued  the  worthy  old  gentle- 
man, who  gradually  waxed  warmer  and  warmer  as  he 
proceeded — "not  only  this,  but  as  if  to  give  the  last 
most  unequivocal  -evidence  of  dotage,  we  have  be- 
come puffed  up  with  the  idea  of  this  being  the  most 
enlightened  of  all  the  ages  of  the  world,  for  no  other 
reason,  that  I  can  perceive,  than  that  we  are  become 
very  great  .mechanics,  and  have,  in  consequence  of 
the  wonderful  perfection  to  which  machinery  has 
been  brought,  depreciated  the  value  of  human  labor, 
until  it  has  become  insufficient  for  human  support, 
and  beggared  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  in  making 
canals  for  frogs  to  spawn  in,  and  railroads  from  in- 
terminable forests  to  flourishing  towns  that  never  had 
existence.  It  is  perfectly  evident  to  me,  that  matters 
are  speedily  coming  to  a  crisis,  and  that  a  world, 
in  which  there  is  no  other  pursuit  but  money,  where 
all  sympathy  is  monopolized  by  guilt,  and  where 
common  sense  and  common  honesty  are  considered 
as  relics  of  the  dark  ages,  cannot  last  much  longer, 
unless,"  added  he,  with  a  peculiar  expression  of  his 
eye,  "  unless  Congress  takes  it  in  hand,  and  brings 
about  a  radical  reform,  by  speechification.     The 


truth  is,  it  owes  so  much  more  than  it  can  pay, 
that  the  sooner  it  winds  up  its  concerns  the  better." 

Saying  this,  my  worthy  and  excellent  friend,  after 
predicting  a  hard  winter,  left  me  to  cogitate  alone  in 
my  old  arm  chair,  very  much  inclined  to  a  nap,  as  I 
generally  am  after  listening  to  a  long  harangue.  It 
was  in  a  quiet  back  room,  where  I  could  see  nothing 
but  the  smoke  of  my  opposite  neighbor's  chimney ; 
nothing  disturbed  me  but  a  fly,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  world  was  wide  enough  for  us  both,  I  should 
have  utterly  exterminated,  if  I  could ;  and  I  con- 
tinued to  ponder  over  the  subject,  till,  by  degrees, 
sleep  overpowered  me,  and  the  following  vision 
passed  over  my  bewildered  brain. 

Methought  the  eve  of  the  first  of  April  had  come, 
and  with  it  every  indication  that  the  prediction  of 
the  prophet  was  about  to  be  fulfilled.  The  waters  of 
the  rivers,  brooks  and  springs  became  gradually 
warmer  and  warmer,  until  some  of  them  began  to 
boil;  hot  currents  of  air  issued  from  the  fissures  of 
the  earth,  whose  surface  became  heated  so  that  the 
bare-footed  urchins  rather  danced  than  walked  upon 
it;  a  thick,  dun-colored  vapor,  by  degrees,  involved 
the  world  from  the  horizon  to  the  skies,  and  there 
prevailed  a  dead,  oppressive  calm,  without  a  single 
stirring  breath  of  air.  The  earth  became,  as  it  were, 
one  vast  heated  oven.  The  air  was  dry  and  parch- 
ing ;  the  turkeys  lay  sprawling  on  their  breasts,  with 
expanded  wings ;  the  dogs  strolled  wistfully  around, 
seeking  some  cool  retreat,  panting  and  lolling  out 
their  tongues;  the  little  birds  hid  themselves  in  the 
recesses  of  the  woods,  and  ceased  to  sing ;  the  leaven 
of  the  trees  and  flowers  wilted  and  shriveled  up 
under  the  excessive  heat  of  the  burning  sun — and  the 
world  ceased  to  revolve,  either  from  a  suspension  of 
the  laws  of  nature,  or  for  fear  of  dissolving  in  a  pro- 
fuse perspiration. 

Other  fearful  auguries  proclaimed  that  the  hour  had 
come.  The  sun  was  like  a  red  ball  of  living  fire ; 
the  whole  firmanent  rocked  and  trembled,  as  if  pant- 
ing with  the  throes  of  suffocation ;  ever  and  anon, 
long  flashes  of  zigzag  lightning  shot  athwart  the  hea- 
vens in  dead  silence,  for  no  thunder  followed;  and 
all  nature,  rational  and  irrational,  animate  and  in- 
animate, seemed  awaiting  in  death-like  silence  the 
hour  of  their  final  dissolution,  as  predicted  by  the 
prophet. 

Methought  I  wandered  about  in  that  unhappy  and 
distracted  state  of  mind  which  generally-ensues  when 
we  are  haunted  by  some  dim,  half  visible  spectre  of 
undefined  misery,  whose  presence  we  feel,  but  whose 
persecutions  we  cannot  avoid.  It  seemed  that  I 
strolled  to  the  river  side,  in  the  hope  of  inhaling  the 
cool,  refreshing  breezes  from  its  bosom,  but  it  sent 
forth  nothing  but  a  scalding  vapor,  like  that  from  a 
steam-engine.  The  fishes  lay  sprawling  and  pant- 
ing, and  dying  on  its  surface;  and  a  hungry  hawk, 
that  had  plunged  down  for  his  prey,  being  exhausted 
by  the  consuming  heat,  lay  fluttering  helplessly  on 
the  waters.  From  the  mountains  of  the  opposite 
shore,  columns  of  blood-red  smoke  and  flashes  of 
sulphurous  fire  issued  with  an  angry  roaring  vehe- 
mency ;  and  in  some  of  the  deep  fissures  of  the  rocks, 
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methought  I  could  see  the  raging  fires,  as  through  the 
bars  of  a  furnace.  Then  came  rolling  out  of  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  torrents  of  liquid  flame;  then 
came  on  the  dread  straggle  of  the  rebel  elements, 
released  from  the  guiding  hand  of  their  Great  Mas- 
ter. The  dissolving  earth  rushed  into  the  waters ;  a 
noise,  like  the  hissing  of  millions  of  serpents,  suc- 
ceeded, and  when  I  looked  again  the  rirer  was  dry. 

I  fled  from  the  appalling  spectacle,  and  sought  the 
city,  where  all  was  dismay  and  confusion.  Some 
were  shrieking  and  tearing  their  hair,  in  guilty  ap- 
prehension of  the  horrors  of  death,  and  the  sufferings 
of  the  world  to  come.  Others  sat  in  mute  despair, 
awaiting  in  numb  insensibility  the  fate  of  all  the  rest 
of  their  race;  white  others,  impelled  by  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation,  and  forgetful  of  the  inevitable 
doom  that  awaited  them,  were  devising  various  ex- 
pedients for  escaping,  and  securing  their  most  valua- 
ble articles  about  their  persons.  A  little  love-sick 
maiden  had  hung  the  picture  of  her  lover  about  her 
snowy  neck ;  an  anxious  mother  sat  weeping  and 
wringing  her  hands  by  the  side  of  a  cradle,  where 
lay  a  little  laughing  cherub  playing  with  a  kitten ; 
while  another  was  rushing  madly  about,  with  a  child 
in  ber  arms,  which  she  had  squeesed  to  death  in  her 
convulsive  writhings.  Thousands  of  scenes  like 
these  occurred  all  around,  but  I  delight  not  to  dwell 
on  horrors,  and  will  proceed  to  state  what  I  saw  of 
the  exhibitions  of  the  various  modes  of  grief,  disap- 
pointment and  despair,  which  served  to  convince  me 
that  the  ruling  passion  will  struggle  in  the  last  agonies 
of  existence,  and  triumph  at  the  moment  of  the  disso- 
lution of  nature  herself. 

In  the  course  of  my  wanderings,  methought  I  en- 
countered the  celebrated  Fire-King,  who  was  sitting 
at  home,  quietly  smoking  his  cigar,  and  calculating 
that  being  the  destined  survivor  of  all  his  race,  he 
would  succeed  to  an  immense  landed  estate,  and  be- 
come lord  proprietor  of  the  whole  earth.  Having 
agreed  upon  the  terms,  he  furnished  me  with  an  anti- 
dote against  the  heat  o(  the  most  raging  anthracite 
furnace,  and  being  now  assured  of  safety,  I  made  my 
observations  with  more  coolness  and  precision. 
Being  of  rather  a  prying  disposition*,  I  conceived 
that  as  every  thing  was  in  a  state  of  utter  confusion, 
the  doors  and  windows  all  open,  and  no  police  offi- 
cers on  duty,  there  was  no  occasion  to  stand  upon 
ceremony. 

I  accordingly  made  my  way  into  the  most  private 
recesses  of  various  habitations,  where  I  saw  many 
things  which  I  would  not  disclose,  were  it  not  that 
all  this  is  nothing  but  a  dream.  Entering  a  hand- 
some house,  rather  splendidly  furnished,  I  saw  an 
old  man  of  upwards  of  fourscore,  who  was  bitterly 
complaining  of  being  thus  suddenly  cut  off,  without 
time  to  make  his  will,  and  repent  of  his  sins;  while 
an  elderly  woman,  whom  I  took  to  be  one  of  Job's 
comforters,  was  upbraiding  him  for  not  taking  her 
advice,  and  atfending  to  these  matters  long  ago.  In 
another  miserable  house,  without  furniture,  and  de- 
stitute of  every  comfort  of  life,  I  discovered  a  shriv- 
eled, cadaverous  spectre,  hugging  a  bag  of  gold,  and 
lamenting  the  hardship  of  being  called  away  just  the 


day  before  the  interest  became  payable  on  his  bank 
stocks.  I  met  in  another  place  a  speculator,  with 
the  perspiration  rolling  down  his  face  in  torrents, 
who  was  calculating  the  immense  profits  he  might 
have  made  if  he  had  only  foreseen  this  sudden  catas- 
trophe* A  little  farther  on,  I  saw  a  glutton  devour- 
ing a  pair  of  canvass  backs,  and  heard  him  at  inter- 
vals mumbling  to  himself—"  They  sha  n't  cheat  me 
of  my  dinner."  The  next  person  I  particularly  no- 
ticed, was  a  stanch  believer  in  "progress,"  who 
was  terribly  out  of  humor  that  the  world  should  be 
destroyed  just  as  it  was  on  the  high-road  to  perfecti- 
bility. He  had  an  essay  in  his  hand,  which  he  was 
rolling  up  to  enclose  in  a  bottle,  hermetically  sealed, 
In  the  hope  that  it  might  float  down  to  posterity,  and 
make  him  immortal,  forgetting,  as  I  supposed,  that  the 
world  was  now  about  to  perish  by  fire,  and  not  by 
water.  In  the  course  of  my  farther  peregrinations,  I 
fell  in  with  a  father,  very  busy  in  making  a  will, 
dividing  his  property  among  his  children ;  and  ano- 
ther disinheriting  his  son  for  marrying  against  his 
wishes.  A  usurer  was  lamenting  that  he  was  not 
aware  of  what  was  coming,  as  he  would  certainly 
have  borrowed  a  good  round  sum,  and  thus  escaped 
paying  the  interest.  A  worthy  dealer  in  political 
haberdashery,  who  had  been  seeking  office,  I  be- 
lieve, ever  since  the  flood,  was  exclaiming  against 
fate  for  casting  him  off,  now  that  he  had  actually  re- 
ceived a  promise  of  succeeding  a  gentleman  who 
was  only  five  years  younger  than  himself,  immedi- 
ately on  his  death.  This  example,  by  the  way, 
brought  to  ray  recollection  a  circumstance  that  actu- 
ally happened  in  real  life,  and  within  my  own 
knowledge,  where  an  old  man  of  upwards  of  three- 
score and  ten  actually  hanged  himself  on  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter,  to  whose  fortune  he  looked 
forward  to  becoming  heir,  provided  she  died  without 
issue.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  people  always 
calculate  on  outliving  those  by  whose  deaths  they 
expect  to  be  benefitted. 

In  the  course  of  my  peregrinations,  I  encountered 
some  of  the  disciples  of  the  prophet,  who,  one  might 
have  supposed,  would  have  been  prepared  for  the 
event  they  had  so  long  confidently  anticipated.  But 
it  seemed  they  were  as  much  taken  by  surprise  as 
their  unbelieving  neighbors,  and  were  running  to  and 
fro  in  great  consternation,  or  preparing  in  all  haste 
for  what  they  had  been  expecting  at  leisure,  accord- 
ing to  the  ways  of  the  wise  people  of  this  world,  who 
see  farther  into  futurity  than  their  neighbors.  Enter- 
ing the  chamber  of  a  middled-aged  widow,  a  stanch 
follower  of  the  prophet,  who  had  retreated  some- 
where, I  found  an  open  letter,  not  quite  finished, 
which  purported  to  be  an  answer  to  a  proposal 
of  marriage  from  another  disciple,  and  in  which  the 
prudent  dame  very  judiciously  postponed  her  final 
decision  until  after  the  first  of  April.  I  own  I  pro- 
ceeded to  other  unwarrantable  indulgences  of  curi- 
osity, only  pardonable  in  a  person  fast  asleep,  in  the 
course  of  which  I  made  certain  discoveries,  which, 
now  that  I  am  awake,  I  scorn  to  disclose  to  the  world. 
All  I  will  venture  to  say  is,  that  I  saw  enough  to  con- 
vince me  that  if  the  widow  really  believed  in  the 
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apporaching  dissolution  of  the  world,  she  had  deter- 
mined to  make  the  most  of  it  while  it  lasted.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  what  other  discoveries  I  might 
have  achieved  if  I  had  not  heard  footsteps  approach- 
ing; and  apprehending  it  might  be  the  lady  herself, 
I  retreated  with  considerable  precipitation,  in  doing 
which  I  encountered,  and  overthrew,  a  fat  cook 
maid,  who  was  coming  up  in  great  haste  to  apprize 
her  mistress  that  the  kitchen  was  so  hot  she  could 
not  breathe  in  it  any  longer,  and  who,  notwithstand- 
ing the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  gave  me  a  most 
awful  benediction. 

The  next  house  I  entered  was  that  of  a  notorious 
usurer,  who  was  never  known  to  do  a  kindness  to 
any  human  being.  He  had  accumulated  millions  by 
a  rigid,  inflexible  system  of  preying  upon  the  wants 
of  his  fellow  creatures,  and  denying  himself  the  com- 
mon necessaries  of  life,  except  on  rare  occasions, 
when  his  vanity  got  the  better  of  his*  avarice ;  and  he 
would  give  some  great  party,  or  ostentatious  feast, 
in  order  to  excite  the  envy  of  his  neighbors,  and  get 
puffed  in  the  newspapers,  always  making  himself 
amends  for  this  prodigality  by  squeezing  additional 
sums  out  of  his  unfortunate  clients.  I  found  him  busily 
employed  in  making  his  will,  and  talking  to  himself 
by  fits  and  starts,  from  which  I  gathered  there  was 
a  great  contest  going  on  between  the  ruling  passion 
and  the  fear  of  the  future,  which  prompted  him  to 
make  reparation,  as  far  as  possible,  for  his  past 
transgressions.  From  what  I  could  gather,  he  had 
come  to  a  determination  to  restore  the  principal  of 
all  the  money  he  had  screwed  from  his  debtors  by  his 
usurious  practices,  but  could  not  bring  himself  to 
give  back  the  interest  on  these  exactions,  which  he 
said  would  utterly  ruin  him.  As  the  heat  became 
more  intense,  he  seemed  gradually  to  relax;  but  the 
moment  it  subsided  a  little,  relapsed  again.  This 
happened  several  limes,  until  at  length  the  old  man 
quieted  his  conscience  by  leaving  his  whole  estate 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  hospital  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  families  of  all  those  he  had  reduced  to  beg- 
gary by  his  frauds  and  inhumanity,  at  the  same  time 
saying  to  himself,  "  I  shall  go  down  to  posterity  as  a 
great  public  benefactor."  As  I  looked  over  his 
shoulder,  I,  however,  observed  that  the  bequest  was 
conditional  on  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy. 

Leaving  the  house  of  this  repentant  sinner,  I  pro- 
ceeded on  my  way  without  any  definite  object,  and 
met  a  fellow  in  irons,  who  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  confusion  which  reigned  every  where  around,  to 
make  his  escape  from  prison.  He  had  committed 
a  wanton  and  atrocious  murder ;  and  his  execution 
was  fixed  for  the  next  day.  He  seemed  so  elated  at 
his  escape,  that  I  could  not  forbear  reminding  him 
that  he  had  only  got  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire. 
He  briskly  replied,  "O,  but  you  forget  I  have  escaped 
the  disgrace  of  hanging."  On  my  reminding  him  that 
the  disgrace  was  in  the  crime,  not  the  punishment, 
he  answered,  "I  differ  with  you  entirely  in  this 
matter,"  and  proceeded  on,  rattling  his  chains  as  if 
in  triumph. 

My  next  encounter  was  with  a  person  who  had 
distinguished  himself  in  several  controversies  on 


questions  which,  admitting  of  no  demonstration  either 
of  facts  or  arguments,  afford  the  finest  scope  for  in- 
terminable discussion.  He  had  written  more  than 
one  dissertation  to  prove  that  the  prophet  knew 
nothing  about  what  he  had  predicted,  and  gone  nigh 
to  convince  his  readers  that  he  was  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament. I  was  proceeding  to  converse  with  him 
on  the  unexpected  catastrophe  so  rapidly  approach- 
ing, when  he  impatiently  interrupted  me :  **  Unex- 
pected, indeed!"  said  he,  "I  have  been  so  busy  in 
proving  it  to  be  all  humbug,  that  I  am  sorry  to  say 
I  am  altogether  unprepared.  But  that  is  not  the 
worst  The  most  provoking  part  of  the  business  is, 
that  this  old  blockhead  should  be  right,  and  I  wrong. 
My  reputation  is  entirely  ruined ;  and  I  shall  go  down 
to  posterity  as  a  teacher  of  false  doctrines,  and  a  bad 
reasoner."  "  Don't  be  uneasy  on  that  score,"  I  re- 
plied, "  posterity  will  know  nothing  of  the  matter." 
Upon  which  he  left  me  in  a  great  passion,  affirming 
that  I  had  reflected  on  himself  and  his  works,  which, 
upon  my  honor,  was  not  my  intention. 

The  philosopher  had  scarcely  left  me,  when  there 
approached  an  old  man  of  rather  venerable  appear- 
ance, who  seemed  an  exception  to  the  rest  of  the 
world— being  evidently  elated  at  what  filled  all  others 
with  horror  and  dismay.  He  was  rubbing  his  hands 
in  great  glee,  ever  and  anon  exclaiming,  "I  told 
them  so ;  I  predicted  all  this  years  ago,  but  the  block- 
heads would  n't  believe  me.  They  have  got  it  now, 
and  may  laugh  as  much  as  they  please."  Anxious  to 
know  the  meaning  of  all  this,  I  ventured  to  ask  an 
explanation:  u  What !"  said  he,  "do  n't  you  know  I 
am  the  prophet  who  foretold  the  destruction  of  the 
world  by  fire,  the  first  of  April,  1843?  The  clergy 
preached  against  me  in  their  pulpits ;  the  philosophers 
laughed;  and  the  would-be  wise  ones  hooted  at 
me  as  a  fool,  or  an  impostor.  But  they  have  got  it 
now— they  have  got  it  now— ha !  ha !  ha !"  and  the 
worthy  old  prophet  went  his  way  delighted  at  the 
fulfillment  of  his  prediction.  He  had  not  proceeded 
far,  however,  when  he  came  in  sight  of  the  bed  of 
the  river,  which  was  now  one  vast  volcano  of  con- 
suming fires,  and  encountered  such  a  scorching  blast 
from  that  quarter,  that  he  turned  round  and  approached 
me  again  with  great  precipitation.  On  inquiring 
where  he  was  going  in  such  a  hurry,  he  replied, 
44 Going?  why  to  make  preparation  for  this  awful 
catastrophe,  which,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have 
entirely  neglected,  being  altogether  taken  up  with 
predicting  it.  Bless  my  soul !  I  had  no  idea  it  would 
be  so  hot !"  At  that  moment  it  seemed  that  he  took 
fire,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  consumed  to  ashes, 
exclaiming  to  the  last,  "  Well,  well !  it  matters  not, 
I  shall  go  down  to  posterity  as  the  last  of  the  pro- 
phets !" 

The  last  person  I  recollect  meeting,  was  the 
worthy  old  gentleman  who  railed  against  the  world  so 
copiously  at  the  commencement  of  this  vision.  He 
was  puffing  and  blowing,  and  fanning  himself  with 
his  bat  at  a  prodigious  rate.  "  Well,  my  friend," 
said  I,  very  coolly  and  quietly,  "  well,  my  friend,  you 
were  quite  right  in  your  opinion  that  the  world  was 
pretty  well  worn  out,  and  on  its  last  legs.    It  is,  in 
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truth,  an  old,  superannuated  concern*  not  worth  mend- 
ing; and  as  you  truly  stated,  so  over  head  and  ears  in 
debt,  that  tbe  sooner  it  winds  up  its  affairs,  and  calls 
its  creditors  together,  the  better."  The  old  gentle- 
man, however,  did  not  seem  altogether  to  agree  with 
me  in  this  opinion.  He  hesitated,  wiped  his  brow, 
and  at  length  replied :  "  Why,  ay— yes — to  be  sore ! 
I  confess,  I  thought  so  yesterday,  but  had  no  idea  it 
was  going  to  happen  so  soon ;  and.  besides,  really 
when  one  comes  to  consider  the  matter  coolly,"  and 
then  he  puffed  and  panted  as  if  almost  roasted  to 
death ;  "  when  one,  I  say.  considers  the  matter  coolly, 
this  world,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  is  not  ao  bad 
but  that  an  honest  man*  might  have  made  up  his  mind 
to  live  in  it  a  little  longer.  It  might  have  been 
mended  so  as  to  be  tolerable;  and  considering  the 
pains  every  body  is  taking  to  make  it  better,  I  don't 
think  the  case  was  altogether  desperate.    Really,  it 


has  scarcely  had  a  fair  trial,  and  with  a  few  scores 
of  years  more,  what  with  the  great  improvements  in 
machinery ;  the  wonderful  facilities  in  traveling ;  and 
the  exertions  of  a  comprehensive  philanthropy,  I  see 
no  reason  to  despair  of  the  millennium.  But  it  is  all 
over  now ;  the  advocates  of  '  progress,'  will  never 
know  whether  they  were  dreaming  or  awake ;  and  I 
shall  die  without  ever  predicting  another  hard  winter.'* 
How  much  farther  my  good  old  friend  would  have 
carried  his  recantation,  can  never  be  known ;  for  just 
at  this  critical  moment,  methought  he  blew  up  with 
a  prodigious  explosion ;  a  glare  of  light,  so  intensely 
brilliant  as  to  be  beyond  endurance,  flashed  before 
my  eyes,  and  a  sense  of  suffocation  came  over  me, 
with  such  overwhelming  force,  that  I  struggled  my- 
self awake ;  and  the  first  sounds  I  heard  in  the  street, 
were  those  of  the  little  boys  crying  out  "April 
fool!  April  fool!" 
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Natttrb  is  fall,  to  overflow,  of  charms, 
For  those  that  seek  her  with  a  searching  eye 
And  the  heart  portals  open.    Rode  and  lone 
May  seem  the  spot,  but  the  instructed  sense 
Finds  in  familiar  things  what  mokes  delight 
And  stirs  emotion. 

Let  us  thread  onr  way 
Through  these  close  streets.  A  glance  of  sunshine  paints 
A  golden  track  athwart  this  naked  field 
And  tip  that  knoll  of  pines.    We  tread  along, 
Clamber  and  downward  pass.    A  chasm  winds  on, 
Such  as  a  torrent  makes— a  basin  here 
Scooped  like  a  dried-up  pool—and  now  we  pause. 
An  elm  is  slanting  o'er,  its  wreathing  roots 
Scarce  holding  to  the  banks :  beneath  the  bulge 
Of  its  broad  base,  a  little  mined-out  nook. 
Pebbles  and  jagged  stones  are  scattered  round : 
A  pine  above  has  shed  its  dead  dry  mass 
Of  fibres ;  here  and  there  are  withered  cones 
With  horny  wide-spread  edges.    Plumes  of  brake 
And  blades  of  grass  have  struggled  from  the  earth, 
But  not  a  single  flower.    Within  the  nook 
A  coat  of  moss,  and  on  that  shelf  of  rock 
A  bristling  tuft  of  lichen.    Seemingly 
There  is  no  trace  of  beauty  in  the  spot, 
Naught  to  arouse  a  feeling— draw  a  glance ; 
The  common  foot  would  pass  it  unobserved. 
Bnt  let  us  rest  awhile  apon  this  bank. 
Listen!  a  humming  sound  arises  up ; 
Tis  Nature's  ceaseless,  low  soliloquy ! 
Let  the  ear  separate  the  blended  tones : 
An  orchestra  of  insects !  in  the  nook 
A  trill  with  pauses— on  the  rocky  shelf 
A  light  swift  tick-tick— in  the  brake  and  grass 
A  strain  like  fitful  winding  of  a  clock, 
And  blending  all,  a  murmur  soft  and  sweet, 
As  though  the  pine  were  breathing. 

Now  cast  round 
A  scanning  eye.    This  withered  pine-tuft  hold 
Between  you  and  that  streak  of  mellow  light, 
That  like  a  slanting  shaft  of  quivering  motes 
Glances  yon  opening  through :  five  bars  of  gold 
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Joined  at  the  base.    This  dark  unsightly  cone 

Lift  to  the  sun !  what  a  rich  hue  of  brown ! 

How  sharp  and  delicate  each  oval  edge. 

Pick  up  that  pale  sea  elm-leaf  from  the  nook 

Cast  there  by  Autumn's  sythe :  how  beautiful 

Those  branching  arteries !  what  myriad  veins ! 

Yea,  the  whole  leaf  seems  but  4.  woven  web 

Of  veins  and  arteries.    Pluck  yon  plumed  brake — 

A  fairy  chisel  has  been  here  at  work 

Tracing  most  exquisite  sculpture ;  waving  lines ; 

Scalloping* ;  dotting* ;  perfect,  wonderful ! 

Tear  from  that  coat  of  moss  a  single  branch — 

A  mimic  pine  tree  bristling  o'er  with  fringe. 

Sweep  from  the  shelf  the  lichen ;  let  your  grasp 

Be  gentle  or  it  crumbles.    See  this  stem ! 

A  pillar  of  pale  green,  with  crimson  balls 

Thick  on  its  summit.    Mark !  the  very  stones 

Seem  sown  with  glittering  gems :  the  pebbles,  smooth 

And  polished,  have  their  light  gray  tint  o'erstreaked 

And  shaded  with  rich,  varying  hues. 

Oh  Thou! 
Parent  of  Nature !    Awful  Deity ! 
The  earth  is  but  the  skirt  of  thy  vast  robe 
That  sweeps  infinity.    In  love  hast  Thou 
Set  round  the  feeble  insects  on  that  skirt 
The  signs  that  tell  of  Thee.    The  most  minute 
Are  eloquent  as  the  greatest.    Thou  hast  given 
An  eye  to  see,  an  ear  to  hear,  a  mind 
To  comprehend.    And  yet  we  blind  the  eye, 
Deafen  the  ear,  and  shroud  the  mind,  until 
The  plainest  things,  those  spread  in  showers  around, 
We  pass  unheeding.    Oh  that  we  would  wake     - 
The  sense  that  is  within  us,  to  behold 
The  loveliness  and  hear  the  harmony 
Of  all  thy  gifts,  and,  chief,  to  comprehend 
The  meanings  that  they  utter.    Constantly 
Shadow  those  meanings'  deepest  wisdom  forth, 
Wisdom  that,  understood,  would  happier  make 
The  beings  that  now  grope  their  darkened  way. 

And,  chief  of  all,  the  meanings  point  to  Thee— 
Thee  the  Omniscient — the  Eternal  God ! 
The  Fount,  and  Ocean  of  all  earthly  things. 
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Introductions  are  awkward  tilings  enough— ne- 
cessary evils  sometimes,  it  is  true ;  but  always  to  be 
dispensed  with  if  possible.  It  would  not,  perhaps, 
be  civil  to  thrust  a  mirror  before  a  gentleman's  eyes 
without  a  preliminary — "  By  your  leave,  sir !"  But 
if  we  are  able  to  place  it  so  that  he  can  catch  a 
glimpse  of  himself  in  passing,  and  thus  afford  him  an 
opportunity  of  reforming  some  trifling  inaccuracy  of 
costume,  he  will  be  content  to  avail  himself  of  the 
advantage  without  adverting  to  the  obscurity  which 
may  envelop  his  benefactor.  Did  it  sort  with  my 
humor  to  grope  like  a  mole  through  the  earth  that 
covers  an  hundred  generations,  I  could  make  out  an 
authentic  pedigree  that  would  rival  any  in  the  Sport- 
ing Calendar ;  but  besides  that  this  deliberate  method 
is  entirely  foreign  to  my  nature  and  habits,  I  cannot 
but  see  that  there  would  be  about  as  much  propriety 
in  such  a  mode  of  introducing  one's  self  to  the  reader, 
as  there  would  be  in  engraving  a  genealogical  tree 
upon  our  visiting  cards. 

I  shall,  therefore,  forbear  to  gratify  my  pride  of 
ancestry,  by  enumerating  the  various  generations  of 
the  Hasty  family,  that  flourished  beyond  the  flood 
(of  the  Atlantic,  I  mean)  and  commence  with  my 
first  American  ancestor,  Mr.  Wildrake  Hasty,  who, 
after  a  headlong  quarrel  with  his  guardians  concern- 
ing the  amount  of  his  allowance  while  under  age, 
scampered  over  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  falling 
head  over  heels  in  love  the  very  first  day  after  he 
landed,  was  married  in  a  month,  and  became  the 
founder  of  our  family  on  this  side  the  water.  Skip- 
ping several  of  his  successors,  who  were  not  re- 
markable, for  any  thing  that  ever  I  could  learn,  be- 
yond an  unusual  facility  in  getting  rid  of  money,  I 
shall  mention  only  Mr.  Solomon  Hasty  (the  only 
Solomon  of  the  name)  who  happily  achieved  an 
heiress,  and  thus  in  some  measure  retrieved  the 
rather  drooping  fortunes  of  the  race,  and  enabled  my 
immediate  ancestors  to  transmit  to  me  a  goodly  in- 
heritance, which  was  considerably  augmented  by  a 
long  (and  oh !  how  tedious !)  minority. 

So  much  by  way  of  introduction.  I  should  have 
preferred  omitting  even  this  short  specimen  of  the 
art  of  prosing.  I  love  the  stirring,  abrupt  style, 
where  the  narrator  bounds  on  in  the  middle  of  a 
scene,  brandishing  his  wooden  sword,  and  shaking 
his  cap  and  bells,  and  calling  "  Presto!  Presto!"  for 
a  continual  change  of  scene ;  but  this  sort  of  com- 
mencement supposes  the  story  or  chit-chat  which  fol- 


lows, to  be,  if  not  as  sparkling  as  champagne,  at 
least  as  brisk  as  bottled  ale.  I  have  no  wit,  and 
scarcely  a  wonder  in  store ;  and  I  am  far  too  honest 
to  lure  the  reader  on  by  a  promise  of  turtle,  and  then 
set  him  down  to  hasty-pudding.  So  I  prose  at  the 
outset,  meaning  to  be  rather  better  than  worse  than 
my  promises. 

When  I  had  reached  the  independent  age,  and  my 
guardians  had  resigned  their  control  over  my  person 
and  fortune,  they  very  considerately  advised  me  to 
marry  and  settle  in  life,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  so 
mercurial  a  character  required  a  wife  by  way  of  bal- 
last. But  I  had  other  matters  on  hand.  I  could  not 
think  of  "  settling5'  until  I  had,  by  a  long  flight,  pre- 
pared myself  to  relish  repose.  So  I  dashed  over 
Europe,  feeing  conducteurs  to  extra  diligence,  and 
overturning  ciceroni,  and  laming  valets  de  plactt,  in 
the  impetuosity  of  my  sight-seeing  efforts.  Like  all 
the  rest  of  the  world,  I  talked  large  and  felt  small  at 
St.  Peter's ;  I  leaned  over  the  Leaning  Towers ;  I 
paced  and  repaced  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  and 
threaded  the  intricacies  of  the  Palais  Royal ;  I  dived 
under  the  Thames,  peeped  from  the  top  of  St.  Pad's, 
and  said  and  did  all  that  is  proper  in  the  hallowed 
atmosphere  of  Poet's  Corner ;  and  then  came  home 
as  fast  as  winds  and  waves  would  carry  me,  in  a 
violent  hurry  to  "  settle."  And  here  began  my  diffi- 
culties. If  men  could  live  like  albatrosses,  for- 
ever on  the  wing,  I  should  have  settled  at  once,  in 
imitation  of  that  sensible  bird ;  but  being  resolved  to 
clip  my  roving  wing,  and  seek  a  gentle  mate,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  provide  a  nest  fit  for  the  keeping 
of  so  dear  a  charge.  Fortunately  for  me,  a  tract  of 
forest  land,  which  had  been  purchased  by  my  grand- 
father, as  a  sort  of  land-in-the-moon  speculation,  af- 
forded just  the  site  I  wanted  for  my  dwelling,  and  I 
was  soon  involved  in  all  the  delightful  bustle  of 
building.  Plans  crowded  npon  me ;  elevations  with- 
out limit  exalted  my  imagination.  All  and  each 
seemed  to  promise  all  that  need  be  promised ;  yet 
every  new  projector  found  a  flaw  in  the  ideas  of  his 
predecessor.  At  length,  to  cut  the  matter  short,  I 
decided  by  lot ;  and,  dismissing  my  theorists,  set  my- 
self seriously  at  work  to  realize  "  a  romance  in  stone 
and  lime." 

This  proved  the  first  great  lesson  of  my  life.    To 
build  in  the  country !    Words  fail  me,  and  I  pass  on. 

My  house  was  finished,  my  shrubberies  planted, 
my  garden  under  skillful  hands,  and  now  I  set  about 
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falling  in  love,  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  as  I  am 
said  to  do  every  thing.  Nothing  could  equal  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  I  lost  my  heart,  save  the  celerity 
with  which  I  found  it  again ;  and  after  this  process 
had  been  repeated  some  two  or  three  times,  I  began 
to  fear  that  my  friends  had  been  correct  in  prophesy- 
ing that  I  should  never  be  of  one  mind  long  enough 
to  be  married.  But  my  time  had  not  yet  come. 
Love  had  his  revenge  at  last,  and  when  I  least  ex- 
pected it 

I  had  taken  my  gun,  and  was  popping  away  in  the 
grounds  of  a  cynical  old  bachelor,  my  very  good 
neighbor,  within  whose  walls  I  had  never  beheld  the 
shadow  of  a  petticoat,  when  I  came  very  near  shoot- 
ing a  lady  who  sat  reading  in  a  summer-house.  She 
was  pale  with  fright,  and  I  thought  her  scarcely 
pretty;  but  as  I  poured  forth  my  apologies,  rich 
blushes  rose  to  her  cheek,  and  enhanced  the  radi- 
ance of  her  c(ove-like  eyes,  till  my  charmed  sense 
confessed  her  the  perfection  of  feminine  loveliness. 
The  fair  Serena  was  doubtless  my  destiny,  and  after 
a  few  faint  struggles  I  yielded  myself  her  captive, 
rescue  or  no  rescue. 

Of  all  the  wonders  Master  Cupid  ever  performed, 
certainly  this  feat  was  the  most  wonderful.  My  fair 
enslaver  was  in  every  thing  my  opposite,  or  at  least 
the  prominent  parts  of  our  characters  were  alto- 
gether and  strikingly  dissimilar;  and  it  was  the 
consciousness  of  this  difference  that  alone  induced 
my  attempts  at  resistance.  Serena  was  lovely  and 
well-connected — what  reasonable  mortal  could  ask 
more?  I  was  not  a  reasonable  mortal.  I  sighed  for 
a  perfect  similarity  of  taste  and  temperament,  of 
habits  and  opinions ;  and  I  expected  some  evidence 
of  a  reciprocal  passion,  which  though  female  deli- 
cacy and  reserve  might  restrain,  they  should  not,  I 
thought,  be  able  wholly  to  conceal.  I  sighed  in  vain 
for  any  thing  of  this  kind.  She  was  won  after  an  age 
of  wooing,  and  I  ought  to  have  felt  assured  that  she 
would  not  have  accepted  me  unless  she  had  preferred 
me  to  all  the  world.  I  did  at  first  believe  so,  when, 
having  once  rejected  my  suit  on  the  score  of  her 
fears  for  the  stability  of  my  attachment,  she  was  in- 
duced to  revise  her  sentence  after  I  had  endured  a 
year's  probation,  and  at  length  acknowledged  herself 
satisfied  by  my  perseverance.  But  doubts,  once 
planted,  continued  to  torment  me  at  intervals.  Un- 
skilled in  the  female  heart„I  expected  the  most  pow- 
erful of  all  sentiments  to  exhibit  itself  in  nearly  the 
same  manner  in  all  characters,  at  least  in  married 
life ;  and  it  was  hard  for  me  to  learn  to  read  in  my 
wife's  mild  eyes  and  unimpassioned  gentleness  of 
manner,  the  tranquillity  of  happy  love. 

A  chilling  doubt  of  Serena's  affection  caused  me 
to  quarrel  .with  her  unchanging  placidity  of  temper. 
I  fancied  that  I  should  be  happier  if  she  were  angry, 
or  even  jealous,  since  I  should  then  have  some  proof 
of  my  influence  over  her  feelings.  No  husband  ever 
took  half  the  pains  to  soothe  the  angry  passions  of 
his  termagant  spouse,  that  I  tried  in  endeavoring  to 
discover  whether  my  wife  had  any  passions.  I 
sought  occasions  to  thwart  her  wishes;  I  pretended 
at  times  an  indifference  I  never  felt,  and  even  affect- 


ed to  flirt  with  other  pretty  women — yet  never  could 
succeed  in  ruffling  her  temper.  Perhaps  her  nicer 
tact  enabled  her  to  read,  through  tjie  mists  in  which  I 
strove  to  envelop  it,  the  almost  idolatrous  devotion 
with  which  I  regarded  her.  At  any  rate,  there  must 
have  been  a  preservative  power  somewhere,  since 
my  waywardness  did  not  estrange  her  from  me.  I 
must  often  have  seemed  to  her  cruelly  unobservant 
of  her  feelings ;  yet  the  same  unvarying  gentleness, 
the  same  cloudless  smile  was  ever  ready  to  welcome 
me.  Her  complexion,  indeed,  would  change,  and  be 
pale  or  glowing,  according  to  my  mood,  and  her  eyes 
withdraw  themselves  from  any  expression  in  mine 
which  harmonized  not  with  their  own  natural  dewy 
tenderness ;  but  never,  under  any  provocation,  did  I 
detect  a  harsh  tone  in  her  sweet  voice,  or  mark  in 
those  eyes  a  single  look  that  spoke  resentment 

Another  difference  between  us  gave  me  some, 
though  far  less,  uneasiness.  I  had  accustomed  my- 
self to  doing  every  thing  with  great  rapidity.  Let  me 
read,  write,  ride,  drive,  play  or  hunt,  I  was  content 
with  nothing  short  of  racing  pace.  My  wife,  on  the 
contrary,  was  habitually  deliberate,  and  there  was  a 
delicate  finish  about  her  most  trivial  actions  which 
often  put  to  shame  my  more  slovenly  performances. 
But  my  impetuosity  was  not  satisfied  with  perfection. 
I  fretted  myself  with  the  reflection  that  love— true 
love — love  such  as  I  was  conscious  of  feeling,  would 
have  induced  Serena  to  assimilate  her  habits  to  mine, 
forgetting  that  this  very  love  had  never  prompted  the 
slightest  change  on  my  part.  This  was  one  of  my 
cultivated  troubles. 

If  I  were  not  writing  behind  an  alias,  I  should 
shrink  from  any  detail  of  the  expedients  to  which  I 
was  driven  by  my  worthy  resolve  of  transforming 
my  seraph  to  a  mere  mortal.  Covered  by  that 
friendly  screen  from  the  indignant  flashing  of  bright 
eyes,  I  shall  venture  upon  a  few  specimens,  leaving 
the  intelligent  reader  to  gather,  from  these,  a  general 
idea  of  the  life  which  my  wife  had  the  happiness  of 
leading  with  the  man  whom  she  had  married  for 
love. 

I  had  been  shooting  in  excessively  dirty  weather, 
and  brought  home  almost  as  much  mud  on  my  boots 
as  game  in  my  pouch,  every  step  making  a  mark 
that  would  have  done  for  Gog  or  Magog,  when,  as  I 
was  passing  the  front  door  to  reach  a  side  entrance, 
*  of  which  I  was  accustomed  to  avail  myself  at  such 
times,  I  saw  Serena  descending  the  stairs,  dressed 
for  an  evening  party.  On  perceiving  me,  she  ap- 
proached the  door  to  remind  me  that  we  had  invited 
company,  and  also  to  make  her  usual  kind  queries  as 
to  the  day's  sport.  I  blush  to  acknowledge  that  even 
while  drinking  in  those  gracious  tones,  and  meeting 
those  gentle  glances,  I  was  devising  an  unkind  re- 
turn, which  I  proceeded  forthwith  to  put  in  exe- 
cution. 

My  bolts  had  hitherto  fallen  powerless  from  her 
armor  of  proof,  but  might  I  not  find  some  joint  or 
crevice  pervious  to  a  lesser  weapon — one  which  she 
would  scarce  think  it  worth  while  to  guard  against  ? 
It  is  often  more  difficult  to  possess  one's  soul  in  pa- 
tience under  a  small  provocation  than  under  a  great 
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one.  Oar  philosophy  is  apt  to  walk  on  stilts  that 
raise  it  above  our  petty  needs.  The  man  who  can 
face  a  shower  of  J>ullets  without  flinching,  will  be 
miserable  if  he  be  caught  in  the  rain  without  his 
umbrella. 

My  wife,  like  most  married  ladies  who  have  no 
children,  was  excessively  particular — neat  to  a  fault; 
making  a  sacred  temple  of  her  house,  and  worship- 
ing its  stocks  and  stones  (at  least,  so  I  said)  in  the 
absence  of  those  living  idols  which  are  so  apt  to  en- 
gross the  thoughts  of  those  who  enjoy  the  name  of 
mother.  On  this  occasion  I  had  observed  her,  as  she 
descended  the  stairs,  pass  her  handkerchief  over  the 
^balustrade,  to  ascertain  whether  the  duster  had  done 
its  duty ;  and  this  suggested  the  ylea  of  my  ungracious 
experiment.  Instead  of  seeking  a  place  of  less  sanc- 
tity to  cast  my  slough  in,  I  mounted  the  steps  be- 
tween a  double  row  of  my  wife's  geraniums  and 
oleanders,  proceeded  deliberately  along  the  glossy 
floor  cloth,  and  with  one  foot  on  the  stair-carpet,  and 
the  other  on  the  snowy  floor  beside  it,  had  ascended 
half  the  first  flight  before  my  wife  spoke.  With 
scarce  a  glance  at  the  huge  black  tracks  that  marked 
my  progress,  she  only  asked,  in  her  usual  calm 
way — "Hadn't  you  better  change  your  boots, 
dear?" 

I  made  a  rapid  toilet,  and  descended  to  the  drawing- 
room,  with  confession  on  my  lips.  There  I  found 
Serena  engaged  with  a  visiter — not  one  of  the  ex- 
pected, but  a  neighbor,  who  had  "  dropt  in,"  as  the 
phrase  is,  sociably.  If,  however,  her  coming  was  a 
drop,  her  conversation  was  a  continued  stream ;  and, 
to  pursue  the  figure,  it  seemed  to  have  flowed  through 
caverns  sulphurous,  or  marshy  bed  of  roots  and 
herbs  medicinal.  Her  visit  was  certainly  anything 
but  welcome ;  but  the  closest  scrutiny  could  not  have 
detected,  in  my  wife's  manner,  any  symptom  of  this 
truth.  She  was  even  more  attentive  than  usual,  lest 
her  guest  should  be  pained  by  a  suspicion  that  her 
coming  was  mal-apropos. 

I  must  confess  I  was  far  from  following  this  amiable 
example ;  and  if  Mrs.  Peewit  did  not  discover  that 
I  wished  her  at  the  antipodes,  it  was  only  because 
she  had  not  found  time  to  bestow  a  glance  upon  my 
countenance,  and  took  my  statue-like  silence  as  a 
compliment  to  ber  conversational  powers. 

Serena's  polite  inquiries  after  the  husband  (poor 
fellow!)  and  children  of  this  "wearifu'  woman," 
unlocked,  it  would  seem,  the  fountains  of  her  soul. 
O,  Esculapius !  what  a  burst  was  there !  Mrs.  Peewit 
needed  no  pitch-pipe.  Her  voice,  her  practiced 
voice,  struck  at  once  upon  the  key  best  calculated  to 
implore — nay,  to  compel  commiseration.  She  de- 
scribed, as  having  occurred  in  her  own  family,  dis- 
eases enough  to  have  filled  every  ward  of  a  metro- 
politan hospital;  and  enumerated,  in  the  history  of 
their  cure,  an  inventory  of  drugs  that  would  have  set 
up  in  trade  a  village  apothecary,  and  made  him  the 
envy  of  all  his  cotemporaries.  Imagine  me,  O,  com- 
passionate reader,  listening  to  a  detailed  account  of 
every  pang  that  had  attended  the  dentition  of  Mal- 
vina;  the  scarlet  fever  of  Lucius  Junius  Brutus ;  and 
the  chin-cough  of  Saccharissa  Celestina,  with  their 


various  symptoms,  mode  of  treatment,  and  progress 
of  cure. 

I  had  gathered,  in  the  course  of  the  infliction,  that 
these  three  were  all  her  store,  and  supposed,  of 
course,  that  we  had  come  to  the  end  of  the  chapter ; 
but,  alas !  she  turned  a  new  leaf,  and  without  the 
smallest  appearance  of  compunction,  fairly  laid  the 
whole  family  down  with  the  measles,  and  bated  us 
not  a  jot  of  all  the  nauseating  details  that  belong  to  a 
sick  chamber. 

While  my  wife,  with  compassionate  kindness, 
murmured,  "  What  a  world  of  fatigue  and  anxiety 
you  must  have  suffered!"  I,  in  any  thing  but  an 
amiable  mood,  listened  only  for  the  bell,  hoping  for 
the  arrival  of  relief  in  the  form  of  other  guests ;  but, 
ah !  less  fortunate  than  "  sister  Anne,"  I  could  descry 
in  the  moonlight  no  "  cloud  of  dust,"  announcing  the 
wished  approach,  though  I  leaned  out  of  the  window 
so  far  as  to  be  in  danger  of  tumbling  headlong  among 
the  shrubbery  below.  Our  case  was  harder  yet  than 
that  of  Fatima.  Her  distress  was  the  punishment  of 
her  curiosity ;  but  our  Bluebeardess  had  forced  upon 
us  the  secrets  of  the  fatal  chamber,  against  the 
stomach  of  our  sense. 

Once,  and  once  only,  Serena  was  able  adroitly  to 
avail  herself  of  a  moment's  pause  to  attempt  a  diver- 
sion in  my  favor,  by  inquiring  after  some  gay,  agree- 
able acquaintances  of  our  Niobe  neighbor;  but  she 
only  stopped  one  sluice  of  bitter  waters  to  open  the 
floodgates  of  another.  Mrs.  Peewit  had  been  unable 
to  see  these  pleasant  people  when  latet  they  called, 
because — but  I  spare  you,  O,  fortunate  reader!  (for- 
tunate in  having  so  considerate  a  caterer,)  I  spare 
you  the  repetion  of  that  under  which  I  groaned  for  an 
endless  half  hour — a  drawling  detail  of  the  outrageous 
doings  and  misdoings  of  Mrs.  Peewit's  "  hired  help." 
This  continued  until  the  expected  company  had 
arrived,  by  which  time  I  was  in  a  towering  passion 
with  Serena  for  not  being  angry. 

Never  did  I  welcome  a  bevy  of  guests  with  half 
the  cordiality  that  I  displayed  toward  those  who  now 
came  to  my  rescue.  Men  with  whom  I  had  never 
touched  palms  before,  winced  at  the  fervor  of  my 
grasp,  while  the  ladies,!  am  certain,  would  have 
voted  me,  nam.  «m.,  the  most  agreeable  of  men,  had 
the  question  been  called  that  evening.  I  think  it  not 
unlikely  that  I  owe  no  small  portion  of  the  popularity, 
which  resulted  in  my  election  to  Congress  the  next 
year,  to  the  animation  which  attended  the  rebound  of 
my  spirits  on  that  memorable  night  My  compla- 
cency included  even  Serena  and  her  provoking  pa- 
tience. 

I  had  brought  from  the  city,  not  long  before,  a  pair 
of  porcelain  vases  of  exquisite  mould,  selected  with 
express  reference  to  my  wife's  delicate  taste.  They 
were  not  only  ornamented  with  beautiful  paintings, 
but  the  skill  of  the  artist  had  been  still  farther  dis- 
played in  the  addition  of  wreaths  of  flowers  modeled 
in  the  China  itself,  to  a  degree  of  transparency  and 
accuracy  which  I  had  never  seen  equaled.  Tbey 
were,  indeed,  the  perfection  of  elegance,  and  such 
pets  with  Serena,  that  she  took  the  sole  charge  of 
them  herself,  and  permitted  not  the  touch  of  hands 
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profane.  Both  the  specimen  and  the  specie*  were 
new  to  most  of  our  guests,  and  these  gems  of  the 
plastic  art  were  much  admired.  Our  chronicler  of 
ague-fits,  the  lugubrious  Mrs.  Peewit,  nervous,  no 
doubt,  from  the  freshened  recollection  of  her  various 
woes,  in  attempting  to  replace  one  of  these  vases 
upon  the  mantel-piece,  let  it  fall  upon  the  hearth, 
where  the  roses  and  violets,  and  trees  and  castles, 
which  she  had  just  been  admiring,  cut  a  sorry  figure 
enough;  not  to  mention  the  oil  from  a  small  lamp, 
which  had  been  placed  within,  to  give  effect  to  the 
transparent  painting.  Serena's  cheek  showed  a  pas- 
sing flush ;  but  she  treated  the  accident  as  a  thing  of 
small  moment,  which  was  all  very  right  and  lady- 
like ;  but  when  we  were  alone,  will  any  one  believe 
she  could  be  so  vexatious  as  to  say, 

"  Poor  Mrs.  Peewit !  how  I  felt  for  her !" 

Not  a  single  word  of  my  vexation,  or  her  own  re- 
gret at  the  loss  of  my  beautiful  gift.  All  swallowed 
up  in  the  consideration  that  that  intolerable  woman 
must  have  felt  doubly  embarrassed,  because  she  was 
an  uninvited  and  rather  humble  guest.  Was  it  not 
too  much— too  much  for  any  man,  especially  one  of 
the  hasty  race  ? 

Even  on  the  subject  of  dress,  that  weak  point  of 
woman,  I  had  never  yet  been  able  to  throw  Serena 
off  her  guard ;  when  we  were  one  evening  preparing 
for  a  grand  gala,  during  a  visit  to  the  city— an  occa- 
sion when  I  was  particularly  desirous  she  should  be 
looking  bet  best,  as  the  hour  for  the  fete  approached, 
I  went  to  Serena's  dressing-room  to  satisfy  myself  as 
to  the  result  of  the  toilet,  and  found  her  arrayed  in 
green  velvet,  with  sleeves  of  "  woven  air,"  or  to 
speak  more  intelligibly,  some  perfectly  transparent 
material,  under  which  her  white  arms  lost  none  of 
their  rounded  beauty.  A  necklace,  composed  of 
several  strands  of  pearl,  rested  its  tassels  on  the 
emerald  boddice,  and  was  clasped  midway  by  a 
diamond  rose.  The  same  brilliant  gems  supported 
her  abundant  tresses;  and  a  single  while  feather,  most 
tastefully  disposed,  completed  the  picture,  which  I 
did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  perfect.  I  remember 
every  particular  of  it  as  if  I  had  seen  it  but  yesterday. 

My  wife  smiled  at  the  vehemence  of  my  enco- 
miums, yet  "  smiled  in  such  a  sort,"  as  showed  her 
not  wholly  insensible  to  the  advantages  which  she 
derived  from  the  simple  elegance  of  her  dress.  In- 
deed, her  heightened  color,  and  sparkling  eyes,  be- 
trayed a  consciousness  of  beauty  altogether  unusual 
in  my  meek  Serena.  As  I  clasped  the  last  bracelet, 
a  cup  of  coffee  was  brought,  which  I  must  needs 
present  myself;  and  being  a  little  pre-occupied  with 
the  dress  and  its  wearer,  I  most  awkwardly  overset 
the  cup,  and  sent  full  half  of  its  contents  trickling 
down  the  front  of  the  green  velvet. 

The  maid  filled  the  air  with  her  bewailings,  and  I 
stood  aghast  at  the  mischief  I  had  done. 

"  Wipe  it  quickly,  Elinor,"  said  Serena. 

I  looked  at  her  as  the  thought  struck  me  that  she 
spoke  in  a  hurried  tone.  Had  I  found  at  last  the 
keynote? 

"  Ic  will  not  do,"  she  said;  "  you  cannot  make  it 
fit  for  this  evening's  wear.    But  fortunately  the  in- 


jury is  confined  to  a  narrow  space,  and  can  easily  be 
repaired." 

"  But  not  to-night !"  I  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  vexa- 
tion— for  I  was  much  disappointed. 

" No,  not  to-night,  certainly,"  she  replied;  "but  I 
have  another  dress  ready  for  immediate  use— for  it 
was  doubtful  until  a  late  hour  whether  this  would  be 
sent  in  time.    The  other  will  do  just  as  well." 

"How  can  you  say  so!"  I  replied,  pettishly, 
"  when  you  know  how  much  I  liked  this  ?  Nothing 
was  ever  half  so  becoming  to  you." 

"How  ungallant!"  she  said,  smiling;  "are  you 
not  bound,  as  a  courteous  knight,  to  beliefs  that 
your  lady-love  will  be  charming  in  any  thing?  Take 
a  book  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  see  if  I  do  not 
make  you  forget  the  green  velvet." 

And  the  fair  stoic  proceeded  with  unclouded  brow 
to  substitute  paltry  blond  and  white  satin,  frills, 
flowers,  and  frippery,  for  her  rich  and  becoming 
costume. 

While  I  awaited  the  re-robing,  in  no  very  amiable 
mood,  I  must  confess— for  what  man  likes  to  see  his 
wife  too  sensible?  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  present 
was  an  opportunity  to  try  Serena's  temper  in  a  way 
which  might  not  offer  itself  again.  It  was  too  good 
to  be  lost ;  and  I  quieted  some  qualms  of  conscience 
by  resolving,  in  ease  this  should  be  as  unsuccessful 
as  former  ones  had  been,  never  to  make  another. 
Serena's  temper  should  henceforth  be  considered  a 
Gibraltar,  unassailable  either  by  sap  or  storm. 

When  I  was  summoned  again  to  the  toilet,  my  wife 
gaily  demanded  sentenoe. 

"Charming,  charming!"  I  replied;  "you  know 
you  look  well  in  every  thing;  and  if  nobody  were  to 
see  you  but  myself,  I  should  think  nothing  could  be 
more  beautiful.  But  two  thirds  of  the  women  to-night 
will  be  dressed  just  so ;  and  I  confess  I  would  rather 
stay  at  home  than  see  you  make  one  of  forty  or  fifty 
transparencies  over  white  satin,  like  a  row  of  dolls 
dressed  to  order  for  transportation,  or  a  dancing- 
master's  pupils  in  uniform  for  a  ballet." 

"  Are  you  in  earnest?" 

"  Never  more  so,  I  assure  you." 

"  Well,  then,"  she  said,  drawing  off  her  gloves,  "I 
challenge  you  to  a  game  at  chess;  and  I  shall  boat 
you  with  all  possible  pleasure." 

I  certainly  ought  to  have  been  very  unhappy,  for 
the  next  few  hours  at  least ;  for  I  had  not  only  acted 
like  a  — ,  (hard  name,)  in  depriving  my  wife  of 
her  brilliant  evening,  but  had  failed  in  producing  the 
effect  I  had  intended.  But  justice  yet  delayed  its 
stroke,  and  I  do  not  know  when  I  have  spent  the 
hours  more  happily— thanks  to  the  sunny  temper 
which  I  so  tyrannically  strove  to  render  more  like 
my  own. 

We  had  been  about  three  years  married,  when  I 
was  chosen  delegate  to  a  convention  that  was  called 
to  meet  in  a  southern  city ;  and  as  my  wife  had  several 
friends  in  that  place,  she  consented  to  accompany  me. 
Our  journey  was  delayed  by  a  variety  of  vexatious 
accidents.  It  was  late  in  autumn,  and  bad  roads  and 
various  hindrances  of  travel  conspired  to  render  it 
very  doubtful  whether  I  should  be  present  at  the 
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opening-  of  the  convention.  I  was  in  a  perfect  fever 
at  the  thought.  I  fretted — I  scolded — and,  in  short, 
made  myself  very  uncomfortable. 

"  Why  will  you  distress  yourself,  Frederick,"  said 
Serena;  "  your  colleague  being  on  the  spot,  it  is  not 
possible  that  any  serious  injury  to  the  cause  can  re- 
sult from  your  detention." 

Now  was  not  that  a  provoking  observation?  I  will 
appeal  to  the  whole  corps  of  husbands,  ought  not  a 
wife  to  have  believed  that  nobody  could  accomplish 
the  purpose  for  which  we  were  sent,  so  well  as  her 
own  lord  and  master?  I  had  a  short  fit  of  the  sul- 
lens  at  this;  but  my  good  resolutions  were  strong, 
and  the  evil  hour  did  not  last  long.  I  recalled  many 
proofs  of  devoted  interest  in  Serena;  and  on  the 
strength  of  these  recollections  I  confided  to  her 
my  intention  to  make  a  speech,  for  which  I  had 
been  at  some  trouble  to  prepare  myself,  and  my 
fears  that  I  should  find  the  arena  pre-occupied.  Her 
reply  was  like  oil  upon  the  smothered  fire  of  my 
feelings. 

"  I  have  heard  you  say,  love,  that  no  converts  are 
to  be  expected  from  the  eloquence  poured  forth  on 
■uch  occasions — all  minds  being  made  up  before- 
hand. You  will  therefore  have  the  less  to  regret  if 
you  should  be  too  late." 

I  turned  from  her,  muttering  between  my  teeth, 
"  Who  could  ever  expect  to  move  such  a  dish  of 
Skimmed  milk!" 

This  vexation,  like  all  others  of  the  same  kind,  re- 
solved itself  into  the  old  conclusion—Serena  could 
not  feel  the  pride  of  affection  in  her  husband's  talents 
and  reputation,  or  she  could  never  be  thus  indifferent 
to  his  opportunities  of  distinguishing  himself.  Such 
an  impression  made  me,  I  fear,  any  thing  but  an 
agreeable  companion  for  the  rest  of  the  journey, 
though  I  must  own  that  my  wife  tried,  by  every 
gentle  art,  every  soothing  attention,  to  calm  my 
ruffled  spirits. 

Thanks  to  the  rapidity  of  travel  on  the  latter  part 
of  our  route,  it  so  happened,  after  all,  that  I  was  just 
in  time ;  so  that  naught  of  my  purpose  failed.  My 
wife's  kind  inquiries,  however,  were  very  coolly  an- 
swered. I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  show  her  that 
my  happiness  was  not  dependent  upon  her  sympathy ; 
and  as  our  time  was  filled,  even  to  overflowing,  with 
business  and  pleasure,  I  had  ample  opportunities  to 
show  off  my  indifference.  Yet  unfrequent  as  were 
our  tlte-a-tetes,  compared  with  our  home  life,  Serena 
must,  I  was  certain,  have  observed  the  change  in  my 
manner ;  yet  she  never  commented  upon  it,  nor  com- 
'plained  of  our  continual  separation.  Her  manner  to 
me  was  as  usual,  except,  perhaps,  an  additional  tinge 
of  softness. 

"  It  is  plain  enough !"  thought  I,  "  she  loves  me  not 
If  she  were  not  indifferent  to  my  affection,  would  she 
not  have  murmured  at  this  seeming  alienation  ?  If 
she  prized  my  society,  would  she  not  express  un- 
easiness at  seeing  me  so  seldom  ?  It  is  not  in  human 
nature  (judging  by  my  own)  to  bear  thus  calmly  the 
loss  of  what  we  value." 

Determined  to  conceal  my  ill-humor  from  every 
eye,  and  most  of  all  from  that  of  her  who  caused  it,  I 


assumed  an  appearance  of  extravagant  gaiety;  was 
the  life  of  every  party;  the  roisterer  of  each  con- 
vivial meeting;  and  always  the  devoted  admirer  of 
the  prettiest  woman  present,  my  wife  alone  excepted 
— to  her  I  was  only  scrupulously  polite. 

Among  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  gay  circle  in 
which  we  were  thus  temporarily  moving  was  a  lady 
who  was  known  to  be  living  apart  from  her  husband, 
in  consequence  of  mutual  dissatisfaction — in  abort, 
one  who  was  divorced  in  fact,  though  not  in  law. 
This  lady,  whom  I  may  call  Mrs.  Bereaford,  was  a 
beauty  and  a  wit ;  off-hand  and  dashing  in  her  man- 
ners, free  in  her  conversation,  and  famous  for  bril- 
liant sallies  and  good  things  that  would  bear  repeat- 
ing. It  is,  to  be  sure,  cheap  to  be  witty  when  we 
allow  ourselves  to  throw  aside  the  various  restraints 
which  curb  the  wit  of  others;  but  Mrs.  Beresford's 
wit  was  such  as  often  passes  current  in  what  is  called 
good  society,  and  she  was  voted  "  a  privileged  per- 
son"— "  a  good  creature,  and  so  unfortunate !" — in 
fine,  a  splendid  woman.  She  was  of  course  the  cen- 
tre of  attraction  to  a  group  of  idlers  who  were  ever 
ready  to  echo  her  witticisms,  and  offer  incense  to  her 
vanity,  in  return  for  the  amusement  she  afforded 
them,  and  the  advantage  of  sharing  in  some  degree 
her  ielat. 

Into  this  set  I  was  most  graciously  admitted,  and  I 
found  myself  not  a  little  gratified  by  the  distinction 
with  which  I  was  at  once  treated  by  Mrs.  Beresford. 
Whether  by  the  power  of  sympathy  or  the  magical 
influence  of  some  mesmeric  contact,  I  know  not,  but 
I  found  myself  suddenly  transformed  into  a  wit,  at 
least  one  whose  lively  nothings  were  sure  to  com- 
mand applause,  which  in  society  does  as  well.  Mrs. 
Beresford  found  my  most  trivial  observation  worthy 
of  attention,  and  in  matters  of  taste  my  opinion  very 
soon  became  her  law.  If  I  praised  blue,  blue  was 
the  only  wear  until  I  happened  to  admire  something 
pink,  when  Mrs.  Beresford's  ribbons  and  roses  began 
to  blush  as  if  under  the  spell  of  an  enchanter.  The 
fair  ungovernable,  who  treated  her  beaux  with  so 
little  ceremony  that  they  sometimes  rebelled,  spite  of 
wit  and  beauty,  would  endure  from  me  even  the  inti- 
mation that  some  of  her  extravagances  were  neither 
delicate  nor  feminine — what  could  lady  more  ? 

My  attentions  to  this  dashing  dame,  prompted  ori- 
ginally by  the  amiable  desire  of  exciting  my  wife's 
jealousy,  were  continued  for  my  own  amusement,  until 
I  began  to  be  alarmed  for  their  effect  upon  the  lady 
herself,  as  evinced  in  her  manner  toward  me.  The 
confidential  tone  of  her  conversation  when  we 
chanced  to'  be  alone,  and  her  reproaches  when  I 
failed  in  my  attendance,  became  extremely  embar- 
rassing, and  I  began  revolving  in  my  altered  mind 
the  practicability  of  retreating  with  a  good  grace. 
Perhaps  these  reflections  would  not  have  come  so 
early  to  my  aid,  if  Mrs.  Beresford's  deportment  had 
been  more  to  my  taste.  In  a  neglected  wife,  one 
known  not  to  be  on  good  terms  with  her  husband, 
far  greater  circumspection  would  have  been  more 
respectable,  and  some  appearance  of  sensibility  un- 
der such  unhappy  circumstances  far  more  amiable 
than  the  extravagant  gaiety  which  she  had  seen  fit 
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to  adopt.  The  retiring  delicacy  of  my  wife's  man- 
ners had  especially  unfitted  me  to  be  long  pleased 
with  the  society  of  one  who  was  never  known  to 
sacrifice  a  witticism  to  decorum,  or  to  suppress  a 
brilliant  or  piquant  thought  because  it  might  wound 
the  feelings  of  others.  My  vanity  had  at  first  made 
me  overlook  or  soften  these  faults,  so  odious  in 
woman,  but  when  flattery  had  lost  the  gloss  of 
novelty  I  began  to  discern  the  coarse  materials  of 
which  it  was  composed ;  and  became  sensible  that 
neither  wit  nor  beauty  could  compensate  for  the  lack 
of  delicacy  of  feeling  and  propriety  of  conduct. 

Mrs.  Beresford  had  brought  to  the  matrimonial 
partnership  a  moderate  fortune  and  an  immoderate 
fondness  for  expense.  The  first  was  soon  exhausted ; 
the  latter  seemed  to  grow  by  use,  and,  like  the  giant 
in  the  story,  soon  became  too  mighty  to  share  its 
habitation  with  another.    This  produced  reproaches, 
and  reproaches  recriminations.    Domestic  comfort 
walked  out  at  the  door,  and  love  (an  old  trick  of  his) 
flew  out  of  the  window.    The  husband,  after  sub- 
mitting to  be  nearly  ruined,  cut  short  the  supplies 
which  fed  the  extravagance  of  his  fair  dame;  and 
she,  in  return,  revenged  herself  for  what  she  called 
his  parsimony,  by  the  most  unsparing  ridicule  of  his 
tastes,  habits  and  manners— conduct  little  likely,  one 
would  think,  to  gain  admirers,  or  to  retain  those 
whom  her  charms  had  attracted.    I,  for  one,  began 
to  be  heartily  tired  of  my  flirtation,  and  fully  aware 
of  the  difficulty  of  retracing  my  steps ;  and  yet,  as  if 
this  vexation  were  not  enough,  I  tormented  myself 
with  contrasting  Mrs.  Beresford's  now  open  partiality 
with  what  I  called  my  wife's  indifference,  and  re- 
solving that  the  lack  of  empresstmmtt  (I  know  of  no 
corresponding  English  word)  in  Serena's  manner 
would  always  remain  a  chilling  barrier  between  us. 

One  morning  when  my  cogitations  had,  I  suppose, 
somewhat  affected  my  appearance,  Serena  as  she 
entered  the  breakfast-room,  instead  of  taking  her 
place  at  the  table,  came  to  me,  and,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  said — 

"  Frederic !  you  are  either  ill  or  unhappy,  yet  you 
say  nothing  to  me !  How  have  I  forfeited  your  con- 
fidence ?  You  deny  me  one  of  my  dearest  privileges 
when  you  are  ill  or  ill  at  ease  and  shut  me  out  from 
all  participation  in  what  affects  you.  Say— tell  me— 
what  is  it  ?  Has  any  thing  occurred  to  trouble  you?" 
Her  beautiful  eyes,  upturned  to  mine,  were  almost 
irresistible,  but  I  called  pride  to  the  field. 

"  Me !  not  at  all !  nothing  whatever !  I  am  per- 
fectly well,  I  thank  you !  How  do  you  find  yourself 
this  morning?  Ready  for  breakfast,  I  trust!  I  am 
famously  hungry !" 

And  I  sat  down  and  fell  upon  the  toast  as  if  I  had 
eaten  nothing  for  a  week.  I  could  not  look  full  at 
Serena,  but  as  I  stole  a  glance  I  thought  her  eyes 
were  full  of  tears.  They  were  downcast,  however, 
and  when  she  spoke,  it  was  in  her  usual  manner. 
That  morning  I  found  in  the  Shakspeare  she  had  been 
reading  a  geranium  leaf  laid  at  that  pretty  speech  of 
Portia's,  beginning  ' 

Yon  see  me,  Lord  Bossanio,  where  I  stand 
Such  as  I  am;  though  for  myself  alone 


I  would  not  be  ambitious  in  my  wish, 
To  wish  myself  much  better ;  yet  for 
I  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myse 


And  a  few  lines  further  down,  I  could  discern  a  very 

light  pencil  mark  at  these  lines- 
She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  the  may  learn  j 
Happiest  of  all  is  that  her  gentle  spirit 
Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed, 
As  from  her  lord,  her  governor,  her  king. 

I  fixed  my  eyes  upon  the  passage  and  fell  into  a  long 
and  most  unpleasant  reverie. 

We  had  been  engaged  out  that  evening,  but  Serena 
declined,  on  plea  of  indisposition ;  and  I,  not  sorry 
for  an  opportunity  to  come  down  a  little  from  my  un- 
gracious altitude,  offered  to  stay  and  read  to  her. 
She  thanked  me,  with  lips  and  eyes  both,  and,  if  I 
could  have  freed  myself  from  the  consciousness  of 
wrong,  I  should  have  had  a  taste  of  my  former  hap- 
piness as  I  sat  in  her  dressing-room,  reading  from 
that  very  play  in  whose  touching  lines  she  seemed  to 
have  observed  something  applicable  to  her  own  feel- 
ings.   As  she  lay  bacfein  her  chair  with  her  eyes 
closed  I  could  not  but  observe  that  she  looked  paler 
and  thinner  than  usual, and  my  awakened  conscience 
and  my  softened  feelings  alike  urged  me  to  seize  this 
moment  for  acknowledgement  and  explanation,  when 
the  servant  announced  a  lady,  and  added,  that  the 
visiter  wished  to  see  me  alone.    I  went  down  stairs, 
expecting  to  discover  that  my  wife  was  the  person 
inquired  for,  and  standing  before  the  parlor  I  found 
Mrs.  Beresford.    She  turned  round  as  I  entered,  and 
advancing  with  a  somewhat  theatrical  air  she  broke 
out  into  a  declaration  that  she  had  quarreled  irrevo- 
cably with  her  husband,  and  had  come  to  throw  her- 
self upon  my  protection.    My  reply  or  my  manner 
not  satisfying  her,  she  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears 
and  hysterical  sobs,  so  violent  that  I  became  alarmed, 
and  rang  for  a  glass  of  water. 

"  Yes !  ring,  and  expose  me  to  the  house,  if  you 
will!  You  shall  neither  persuade  nor  force  me 
again  to  put  myself  in  the  power  of  Beresford.  In 
vain  do  you  give  me  this  cold  and  cruel  advice.  If 
it  is  an  idea  that  I  shall  be  induced  to  return  to  him, 
that  causes  you  to  refuse  me  your  protection,  hear 
me  declare — swear — " 

Here  she  was  interrupted  by  the  return  of  the  ser- 
vant, and  the  entrance  of  my  wife,  who,  hearing 
sounds  of  distress,  had  hastened  down  stairs.  Serena 
supposing,  in  the  innocence  of  her  heart,  that  this 
passionate  appeal  was  intended  as  much  for  her  as 
for  me,  hastened  to  interpose  her  kind  offices,  trying 
with  her  gentle  tones  to  soothe  Mrs.  Beresford's  agi- 
tation, and  to  prevent  her  from  completing  her  vow 
of  eternal  separation  from  the  man  to  whom  she  had 
promised  a  life-long  affection  and  duty. 

The  appearance  of  my  wife  just  at  this  juncture 
had  been  at  first  sufficiently  embarrassing,  but  her 
simplicity  afforded  me  unlooked-for  relief.  Echoing 
her  advice,  I  declared  my  resolution  to  avoid  all  in- 
terference which  should  tend  to  widen  the  unhappy 
differences  between  Mrs.  Beresford  and  her  husband. 
I  begged  her  to  return  home  at  once,  before  her  ab- 
sence should  have  been  noticed,  and  put  my  hand  to 
the  bell  to  order  the  carriage. 
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If  I  had  coveted  excitement  and  admired  impetu- 
osity of  feeling,  I  had  now  good  reason  to  be  satisfied. 
A  violent  fit  of  hysterics,  with  all  the  usual  accom- 
paniments of  that  interesting  complaint,  was  the  re- 
ply to  our  urgency.  Serena,  affrighted,  left  the 
room  in  search  of  restoratives,  and  Mrs.  Beresford 
observing  her  absence  (spite  of  her  hysterics)  took 
the  opportunity  to  overwhelm  we  with  reproaches 
for  having  won  her  affections  by  the  most  devoted 
attention,  and  then  dishonorably  failed  her  when  she 
had  cast  herself  upon  my  love  and  my  generosity.  Bit- 
ter was  the  torrent  which  now  pierced  my  unwilling 
ears,  and  ere  I  could  collect  words  to  reply  to  the 
charge— too  well  deserved,  ingeed;  for  though  I  had 
"never  talked  of  love,  I  had  followed  her  like  her 
shadow  ever  since  our  first  acquaintance — I  beheld, 
close  at  my  side,  the  face  of  my  wife— pale,  ghastly, 
corpse-like;  and  I  had  but  just  time  to  receive  her 
in  my  arms  to  prevent  her  falling  prone  at  my 
feet. 

I  should  in  vain  attempt  any  description  of  my 
sensations  at  this  moment  Mrs.  Beresford's  con- 
duct was,  perhaps,  such  as  might  have  been  expect- 
ed from  her— but  what  man  ever  counts  upon  utter 
shamelessness  in  a  woman?  That  my  present  dis- 
tress was  no  more  than  I  richly  deserved,  the  reader 
will  probably  have  concluded ;  but  I  felt  at  the  time 
as  if  the  punishment  were  too  heavy  for  the  offence. 
I  never  had  for  a  moment  contemplated  any  serious 
wrong  to  my  wife,  and  Mrs.  Beresford  was  not  a 
woman  whose  sensibilities  were  likely  to  suffer 
severely  through  the  medium  of  the  affections ;  but 
how  was  I  to  make  Serena  understand  all  this? 
How  tell  her  that  the  whole  was  the  result  of  a  de- 
liberate plan  of  playing  upon  her  affection,  and  re- 
venging on  her  unoffending  gentleness  the  wounds 
which  my  vanity  had  received? 

I  carried  Serena  to  her  room,  and  now  it  remained 
to  get  rid  of  Mrs.  Beresford.  And  who  can  tell  the 
humiliation  to  which  a  man  is  reduced  who  has  wil- 
fully put  himself  in  the  power  of  a  wicked  woman  ? 
The  very  recollection,  even  at  this  distant  day,  makes 
my  cheeks  tingle.  And  I  am  sure  my  reader  will 
believe  that  my  blushes  are  not  all  for  my  own 
shame,  when  I  confess  that  it  was  only  upon  the 
promise  of  a  large  sum  of  money  that  I  persuaded 
the  wretched  woman  to  allow  me  to  hand  her  to  the 
carriage,  and  relieve  myself  of  her  presence. 

To  tell  Serena  all— to  implore  her  forgiveness  for  the 
wretchedness  which  I  had  caused  her,  and  to  promise 
that  this  last,  worst  instance  should  prove  the  finish 
of  my  follies,  and  then  to  bear  her  at  once  and  for- 
ever from  the  scene  of  my  disgrace — these  were  the 
resolutions  which  occupied  my  thoughts,  and  con- 
tributed to  moderate  the  whirl  of  my  brain  as  I 
ascended  the  stairs  to  my  wife's  room.  But  before  I 
could  open  the  door,  I  was  met  by  her  maid,  shriek- 
ing and  wringing  her  hands,  and  calling  for  help, 
with  the  one  terrible  word  prevailing  over  all,  "  She 
is  dead!  She  is  dead!" 

I  rushed  to  the  bed-side,  and  for  a  moment  thought 
it  was  indeed  so ;  but  as  I  raised  her  frantically  in 
my  arms,  calling  upon  the  beloved  name,  and  be- 


seeching her  to  look  once  more  upon  me,  I  perceived 
that  her  heart  was  still  beating.  Redoubled  efforts 
recalled  her  to  life,  but  not  to  consciousness.  She 
opened  her  eyes,  but  their  wandering  gaie  recog- 
nized no  one,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  she  was 
in  a  raging  fever,  which  the  physician  declared  to 
proceed  from  a  sudden  inflammation  of  the  brain. 

What  a  change  now  came  over  my  ever  gentle 
Serena!  How  did  her  eye's  fierce  glances  appal 
me,  and  the  strained  tones  of  that  once  silver  voice 
agonize  my  wretched  soul !  For  ten  days  and  nights 
did  she  rave  almost  without  intermission,  and  her 
whole  theme  was  misery — disappointment — despair; 
while  my  name  mingled  incessantly  with  her  inco- 
herent complaints  and  supplications.  Through  the 
whole  course  of  the  disease  she  never  once  recog- 
nized me,  though  I  watched  constantly  by  her  side ; 
and  when  she  did  show  symptoms  of  returning  rea- 
son, I  was  obliged  to  absent  myself,  lest  the  sight  of 
me  should  recall  the  distress  which  had  brought  her 
to  this  condition.  I  think  I  know  something  of  the 
feelings  of  a  murderer.  At  least,  I  fancy  my  agony 
could  scarcely  have  been  more  intense  if  I  had  been 
conscious  of  having  stabbed  her  body,  than  it  was 
under  the  recollection  that  I  had  wilfully  wounded 
her  mind,  and  brought  her  to  the  verge  of  the  grave 
by  sheer,  deliberate  unkindness. 

After  I  had  had  ample  opportunity  for  self-abase- 
ment and  repentance,  I  was  once  more  suffered  to 
present  myself  before  Serena.  She  received  me  with 
her  own  sweet  smile,  and  held  out  her  trembling  hand, 
but  could  not  speak ;  and  I,  obliged  to  keep  down  my 
bursting  heart,  could  only  turn  away  and  weep,  inly 
renewing,  in  that  moment  of  mingled  joy  and  an- 
guish, the  vows  of  amendment  which  I  had  made 
during  the  sad  night  watches  and  long  days  of  almost 
despairing  anxiety. 

when  at  length  I  ventured  to  begin  the  confession 
which  I  had  been  longing  to  pour  out  before  my  in- 
jured wife,  her  generosity  would  not  allow  me  to 
proceed. 

14  It  is  enough,  Frederick,"  she  said,  "  I  understand 
it  all.  We  have  both  been  faulty ;  I  in  adhering  too 
closely  to  the  extreme  self-command  which  I  had 
prescribed  to  myself  as  necessary  on  account  of  the 
impetuosity  of  your  temper— you,  in  suffering  your- 
self to  doubt  the  affection  of  a  woman  whose  only 
possible  motive  in  uniting  herself  to  you  was— must 
have  been — love,  founded  on  a  well-tried  confidence 
in  your  worth ;  and  whose  only  fault  (in  your  eyes, 
love,  I  mean)  was  that  she  would  keep  her  temper 
when  you  lost  yours." 

"  You  are  too  good,  Serena—" 

"No— no— no!  any  thing  but  that!  I  shall  take 
especial  care  never  to  be  too  good  again.  I  will  be 
naughty  enough  after  this,  especially  if  you  forget 
your  promise  to  be  reasonable." 

And  we  were  once  more  happy  (spite  of  repentant 
recollections  on  my  part)  and  were  preparing  to  re- 
turn to  our  own  dear  home,  when  I  received  a  hostile 
summons  from  Mr.  Beresford.  He  had  only  waited 
to  hear  of  Serena's  recovery,  and  then,  with  the 
usual  philosophy  of  men  of  the  world,  sought  relief 
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to  his  wounded  pride  in  an  attempt  at  murder — and 
all  for  the  sake  of  a  woman  whom  he  detested. 

Such  a  message  on  the  eye  of  my  wedding-day 
would  not  have  broke  in  more  cruelly  upon  my 
dream  of  bliss.  My  principles  forbade  me  to  lift  my 
hand  against  the  life  of  another,  yet  how  could  this 
be  reconciled  with  a  reputed  attempt  at  seduction  ? 
Seduction  and  duelling  are  natural  allies;  they  be- 
long to  each  other,  as  cause  and  effect;  and  since 
the  world  believed  me  capable  of  the  one,  would  it 
put  any  faith  in  my  alleged  reason  for  declining  th£ 
other?  Must  I  inctfr  either  the  guilt  of  murder,  or 
the  stain  of  cowardice  ?  Was  this  the  dread  choice  ? 
Oh!  how  my  soul  loathed  the  recollection  of  my 
criminal  folly !  I  had  before  considered  my  punish- 
ment severe,  though  just ;  here  was  another  conse- 
quence— a  natural  consequence— »of  my  conduct,  now 
hanging  over  me,  with  tenfold  horror  in  its  aspect, 
because  of  its  certain  effect  upon  my  wife,  and  my 
vivid  appreciation  of  our  new-found  happiness. 

I  was  closeted  with  a  friend,  whose  counsel  I  had 
sought  in  these  unhappy  circumstances,  when  a 
knock  at  the  door  interrupted  our  conference.  I 
opened  it  to  dismiss  the  intruder,  when  Serena,  pale 
and  trembling,  and  supported  in  the  arms  of  her 
maid,  presented  herself  before  me. 

"Why  are  you  here,  my  love,  so  far  from  your 
own  room  ?"  I  said,  as  composedly  as  I  was  able, 
taking  her  at  the  same  time  from  the  woman,  and 
leading  her  to  the  sofa. 

"  Frederick,"  she  said,  in  tones  which  pierced  my 
heart,  "  do  not  seek  to  deceive  me  by  an  assumed 
calmness.  I  more  than  suspected  the  errand  of 
Colonel  Foster  this  morning;  and  when  I  learned 
that  Mr.  Hartley  was  with  you,  I  was  convinced 
that  the  forebodings  which  had  tormented  me  were 
about  to  be  realized.  Can  it  be  that  you  are  going  to 
raise  your  daring  hand  against  life?  You!  with 
thanksgivings  for  my  safety  yet  warm  upon  your 
lips?  You  will  not  be  so  inconsistent!  You  will 
not  make  me  regret  the  grave  which  seemed  open- 
ing for  me  a  little  while  since.  Oh,  my  husband ! 
be  true  to  yourself,  and  do  not  madly  attempt  to 
wipe  out  one  wrong  by  the  commission  of  another !" 

She  threw  herself  weeping  upon  my  breast,  re- 
gardless of  the  presence  of  Mr.  Hartley,  who  was 


much  moved  by  her  appearance.  I  strove  to  re- 
assure her,  but  she  would  accept  of  nothing  short  of 
an  absolute  promise  that  I  would  decline  the  meet- 
ing with  Beresford. 

"  Serena !"  I  exclaimed,  "  would  you  see  me  dis- 
graced before  the  world?  branded  as  a  coward? 
despised  as  one  who  is  not  afraid  to  attempt  injury, 
yet  dare  not  face  its  consequences  ?  I  will  give  you 
my  word  that  I  will  not  fire  at  Mr.  Beresford,  but  I 
dare  not  promise  to  avoid  the  meeting." 

"  That  would  be  only  exchanging  one  sort  of  guilt 
for  another,"  she  said ;  "  murder  for  suicide ;  as  well 
as  the  yet  more  dread  consequence  of  adding  the 
sanction  of  your  example  to  a  Heaven-daring  sin. 
Oh,  Frederick !  if  you  would  wish  me  ever  again  to 
confide  in  your  principles — if  you  would  have  me 
put  faith  in  one  of  your  late  resolutions  of  self- 
government— make  this  one  sacrifice  to  your  sense 
of  right.  Be  called  a  coward,  if  that  must  be,  but 
retain  the  approbation  of  your  own  conscience!  Fear 
not  man,  but  God !" 

She  stopped,  exhausted,  and  her  head  dropped 
faintly  on  my  shoulder.  Mr.  Hartley  considerately 
withdrew,  giving  me  a  sign  that  he  would  return 
after  some  little  interval.  I  tried  to  argue,  to  per- 
suade, to  assure  Serena;  but  she  would  listen  to 
none  of  the  sophistries  prompted  by  my  pride,  and  I 
was  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  her  arguments  or  her 
entreaties,  when  Mr.  Hartley  returned,  and  put  a 
paper  into  my  hand. 

Mrs.  Beresford  had  that  very  afternoon  eloped 
with  a  young  man  whose  fortune  gave  him  a  place 
in  society,  though  his  intellect  was  scarcely  above 
imbecility.  The  note  contained  two  lines  from  Mr. 
Beresford,  saying  that  he  renounced  all  claims  upon 
me,  and  should  concern  himself  no  further  with  Mrs. 
Beresford's  affairs. 

Many  years  have  flown  by  us  since  this  crisis  in 
our  destiny.  Sons  and  daughters  have  grown  up 
around  us,  and  now  form  the  blessing  of  our  declin- 
ing years ;  and  I  cannot  but  ascribe  much  of  the  ex- 
cellence which  is  allowed  to  distinguish  them,  to  the 
peculiarly  placid  temper  and  perfect  self-control 
which  I  once  madly  condemned  as  a  fault  in  their 
dear  mother. 
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I  hxasd  a  soft  voice  mnrranr  "  Ltlliobs  !" 
80  sweet  a  name,  methought,  should  be  for  one 
Whose  very  presence  #a  benisou — 
"Whose  smile,  like  sunshine,  warms  the  spirit's  core, 
And  feeds  the  heart  long  versed  in  sorrow's  lore 
With  thought  of  love— for  one  in  whom  are  blent 
White  chastity,  sad  pity,  meek  content, 
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Divinest  charity,  hope,  faith,  and  more 
Of  heavenly  essences  than  may  be  kept 
In  earthly  vessels  by  the  rude  winds  swept 

Of  pride  or  passion.    Lovely  names  should  be 
For  loveliest  natures — and  't  were  most  unmeet 
That  one  whose  life  gave  out  no  music  sweet, 

Should  wear  a  title  born  of  harmony ! 
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(CoatUned  froi%a**  108.) 

When  I  found  myself  once  more  in  the  possession 
of  Bobbinet  &  Co.,  I  fancied  that  I  might  anticipate  a 
long  residence  in  their  drawers,  my  freshness,  as  an 
article,  having  been  somewhat  tarnished  by  the  ap- 
pearance at  Mrs.  Trotter's  ball.  In  this  I  was  mis- 
taken, the  next  day  bringing  about  a  release,  and  a 
restoration  to  my  proper  place  in  society. 

The  very  morning  after  I  was  again  in  the  drawer, 
a  female  voice  was  heard  asking  for  "  worked  French 
pocket-handkerchiefs.1 '  As  I  clearly  came  within 
this  category — alas,  poor  Adrienne !— in  half  a  minute 
I  found  myself,  along  with  fifty  fellows  or  fellowesses, 
lying  on  the  counter.  The  instant  I  heard  the  voice, 
I  knew  that  the  speaker  was  not "  mamma,"  but "  my 
child,"  and  I  now  saw  that  she  was  fair.  Julia  Mon- 
son  was  not  as  brilliantly  handsome  as  my  late  owner, 
but  she  had  more  feeling  and  refinement  in  the  ex- 
pression of  her  countenance.  Still  there  was  an 
uneasy  worldly  glancing  of  the  eye,  that  denoted  how 
much  she  lived  out  of  herself,  in  the  less  favorable 
understanding  of  the  term ;  an  expression  of  counte- 
nance that  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark  in  most  of 
those  who  think  a  very  expensive  handkerchief  ne- 
cessary to  their  happiness.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  natural 
indication  that  the  mind  dwells  more  on  show  than 
on  substantial  things,  and  a  proof  that  the  possessor 
of  this  quality  is  not  content  to  rely  altogether  on  the 
higher  moral  feelings  and  attainments  for  her  claims 
to  deference.  In  a  word,  it  is  some  such  trait  as  that 
which  distinguishes  the  beautiful  plumage  of  the  pea- 
cock, from  the  motive  that  incites  the  bird  to  display 
his  feathers. 

In  company  with  Miss  Monson  was  another  young 
lady  of  about  her  own  age,  and  of  a  very  similar  ap- 
pearance as  to  dress  and  station.  Still,  a  first  glance 
discovered  an  essential  difference  in  character.  This 
companion,  who  was  addressed  as  Mary,  and  whose 
family  name  was  Warren,  had  none  of  the  uneasiness 
of  demeanor  that  belonged  to  her  friend,  and  ob- 
viously cared  less  what  others  thought  of  everything 
she  said  or  did.  When  the  handkerchiefs  were  laid 
on  the  counter,  Julia  Monson  seized  on  one  with 
avidity,  while  Mary  Warren  regarded  us  all  with  a 
look  of  cold  indifference,  if  not  of  downright  dis- 
pleasure. 

"  What  beauties !"  exclaimed  the  first,  the  clerk  at 
that  moment  quitting  them  to  hand  some  gloves  to 
another  customer — u  What  delightful  needle-work  ! 
Mary,  do  you  purchase  one  to  keep  me  in  counte- 
nance, and  I  will  purchase  another.  I  know  your 
mother  gave  you  the  money  this  very  morning." 


"  Not  for  that  object,  Julia.  My 'dear  mother  little 
thinks  I  shall  do  any  such  thing." 

"  And  why  not?  A  rich  pocket-handkerchief  is  a 
stylish  thing !" 

"  I  question  if  style,  as  you  call  it,  is  just  the  thing 
for  a  young  woman,  under  any  circumstances ;  but,  to 
confess  the  truth,  I  think  a  pocket-handkerchief  that 
is  to  be  looked  at,  and  which  is  not  to  be  used, 
vulgar." 

"  Not  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  signification,  my  dear," 
answered  Julia  laughing,  "  for  it  is  not  so  very  com- 
mon. Every  body  cannot  have  a  worked  French 
pocket-handkerchief*" 

"  Sir  Walter  Scott's  definition  of  what  is  vulgar  is 
open  to  criticism,  I  fancy.  The  word  comes  from 
the  common  mind,  or  common  practices,  beyond  a 
question,  but  it  now  means  what  is  common  as  op* 
posed  to  what  is  cultivated  and  refined.  It  is  an  ab- 
surdity, too,  to  make  a  thing  respectable  because  it 
is  common.  A  fib  is  one  of  the  commonest  things  in 
the  world,  and  yet  it  is  scarcely  respectable." 

"Oh!  every  one  says  you  are  a  philosopher^*, 
Mary,  and  I  ought  to  have  expected  some  such 
answer.  But  a  handkerchief  I  am  determined  to 
have,  and  it  shall  be  the  very  handsomest  I  can  find." 

"And  the  dearest?  Well,  you  will  have  a  very 
lady-like  wardrobe  with  one  pocket-handkerchief  in 
it !    I  wonder  you  do  not  purchase  a  single  shoe." 

"Because  I  have  two  feet,"  replied  Julia  with 
spirit,  though  she  laughed  good-naturedly — "  but  here 
is  the  clerk,  and  he  must  not  hear  our  quarrels.  Have 
the  goodness,  sir,  to  show  me  the  handsomest  pocket- 
handkerchief  in  your  shop." 

I  was  drawn  from  beneath  the  pile  and  laid  before 
the  bright  black  eyes  of  Julia,  with  an  air  of  solemn 
dignity,  by  the  young  dealer  in  finery. 

"  That,  ma'am,"  he  said,  "  is  the  very  finest  and 
most  elegant  article  not  only  that  we  have,  but  which 
is  to  be  found  in  America.  It  was  brought  out  by 
'  our  Mr.  Silky,'  the  last  voyage;  he  says  Paris  can- 
not produce  its  equal." 

"  This  is  beautiful,  sir,  one  must  admit!  What  is 
the  price  ?" 

"  Why,  ma'am,  we  ought  in  justice  to  ourselves 
to  have  $120  for  that  article ;  but,  to  our  regular  cus- 
tomers I  believe  Mr.  BobbJQpt  has  determined  to  ask 
only  SI 00. 

This  sounded  exceedingly  liberal — to  ask  only  £100. 
for  that  for  which  there  was  a  sort  of  moral  obligation 
to  ask  $120 ! — and  Julia  having  come  out  -with  the 
intent  to  throw  away  a  hundred-dollar  note  that  her 
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mother  bad  given  her  that  morning,  the  bargain  was 
concluded.  I  was  wrapped  up  carefully  in  paper,  put 
into  Miss  Monson's  muff,  and  once  more  took  my  de- 
parture fcan  the  empire  of  Col.  Silky.  I  no  longer 
,    occupied  Isvse  position. 

"  Now,  I  hope  you  are  happy,  Julia,"  quietly  ob- 
served! Mary  Warren,  as  the  two  girls  took  their 
seats  side  hv  side  in  Mrs.  Monson's  chariot.  "The 
surprise  to  me  is,  that  you  forgot  to  purchase  this  ne 
plus  ultra  of  elegance  while  in  Paris  last  summer." 

"  My  father  said  he  could  not  afford  it :  we  spent  a 
great  deal  of  money,  as  you  may  suppose,  in  run- 
ning about,  seeing  sights,  and  laying  in  curiosities, 
and  when  I  hinted  the  matter  to  my  mother,  she  said 
we  must  wait  until  another  half  year's  rents  had 
come  round.  After  all,  Mary,  there  is  on*  person  at 
home  to  whom  I  shall  be  ashamed  to  show  this  pur- 
chase." 

"At  home! — is  there,  indeed?  Had  you  merely 
said  '  in  town1  I  could  have  understood  you.  Your 
father  and  mother  approving  of  what  you  have  done, 
I  do  not  see  who  there  is  at  home  to  alarm  you." 

Julia  blushed  when  her  friend  said  "  in  town,"  and 
her  conscious  feelings  immediately  conjured  up  the 
image  of  a  certain  Betts  Shoreham,  as  the  person  in 
her  companion's  mind's  eye.  I  detected  it  all  easily 
enough,  being  actually  within  six  inches  of  her  throb- 
bing heart  at  that  very  moment,  though  concealed  in 
the  muff. 

"  It  is  not  what  you  suppose,  Mary,  nor  whom  you 
suppose,"  answered  my  mistress;  "  I  mean  Made- 
moiselle Hennequin— I  confess  I  do  dread  the  glance 
of  hes  reproving  eye." 

"  It  is  odd  enough  that  you  should  dread  reproval 
from  the -governess  of  your  sisters,  when  you  do  not 
dread  it  from  your  own  mother !  But,  Mademoiselle 
Hennequin  has  nothing  to  do  with  you.  You  were 
educated  and  out  before  she  entered  your  family,  and 
it  is  singular  that  a  person  not  older  than  yourself, 
who  was  engaged  in  Paris  so  recently,  should  have 
obtained  so  much  influence  over  the  mind  of  one 
who  never  was  her  pupil." 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  her  in  most  things'"  rejoined 
Julia,  "  but  I  confess  I  am  in  all  that  relates  to  taste ; 
particularly  in  what  relates  to  extravagance." 

"I  have  greatly  misunderstood  the  character  of 
Mademoiselle  Hennequin  if  she  has  ventured  to  in- 
terfere with  you  in  either !  A  governess  ought  not 
to  push  her  control  beyond  her  proper  duties." 

"Nor  has  Mademoiselle  Hennequin,"  answered 
-**  Julia  honestly.  u  Still  I  cannot  but  hear  the  lessons 
she  gives  my  sisters,  and — yes — to  own  the  truth,  I 
dreacf  the  glance  she  cannot  avoid  throwing  on  my 
purchase.  It  will  say, ( of  what  use  are  all  my  ex- 
cellent lessons  in  taste  and  prudence,  if  an  elder  sis- 
ter's example  is  to  counteract  them  V  It  is  that  I 
dread." 

Mary  was  silent  fo^fully  a  minute;  then  she 
smiled  archly,  as  girls  will  smile  when  certain 
thoughts  cross  their  playful  imaginations,  and  con- 
tinued the  discourse. 

"And  Belts  Shoreham  has  nothing  to  do  with  all 
this  dread?" 


"What  is  Betts  Shoreham  to  me,  or  what  am  I  to 
Betts  Shoreham  ?  I  am  sure  the  circumstances  that 
we  happened  to  come  from  Europe. in  the  same 
packet,  and  that  he  continues  to  visit  us  now  we  are 
at  home,  do  not  entitle  him  to  have  a  veto,  as  they 
call  it,  on  my  wardrobe." 

"  Not  yet,  certainly,  my  dear.  Still  they  may  en- 
title him  to  have  this  veto,  in  petto.11 

I  thought  a  shade  passed  over  the  features  of  the 
pretty  Julia  Monson  as  she  answered  her  friend,  with 
a  seriousness  to  show  that  she  was  now  in  earnest, 
and  with  a  propriety  that  proved  she  had  great  good 
sense  at  bottom,  as  well  as  strong  womanly  feeling. 

"  If  I  have  learned  nothing  else  by  visiting  Eu- 
rope," she  said,  "  I  have  learned  to  see  how  incon- 
siderate we  girls  are  in  America,  in  talking  so  much, 
openly,  of  this  sort  of  thing.  A  woman's  delicacy  is 
like  that  of  a  tender  flower,  and  it  must  suffer  by 
having  her  name  coupled  with  that  of  any  man,  ex- 
cept him  that  she  is  to  marry." 

"  Julia,  dear,  I  will  never  speak  of  Mr.  Shoreham 
again.  I  should  not  have  done  it  now  had  I  not 
thought  his  attentions  were  acceptable  to  you,  as  I 
am  sure  they  are  to  your  parents.  Certainly,  they 
are  very  marked— at  least,  so  others  think  as  well  as 
myself." 

"  I  know  it  seems  so  to  the  world,"  answered  Julia 
in  a  subdued,  thoughtful  tone,  "  but  it  scarcely  seems 
so  to  me.  Betts  Shoreham  is  very  agreeable,  every 
way  a  suitable  connection  for  any  of  us,  and  that  is 
the  reason  people  are  so  ready  to  fancy  him  in 
earnest." 

"In  earnest!  If  Mr.  Shoreham  pays  attentions 
that  are  pointed,  and  is  not  in  earnest,  he  is  a  very 
different  person  from  what  I  took  him  to  be." 

Julia's  voice  grew  still  more  gentle,  and  it  was 
easy  enough  to  see  that  her  feelings  were  enlisted  in 
the  subject. 

"  It  is  no  more  than  justice  to  Betts  Shoreham," 
she  continued,  "to  say  that  he  has  not  been  pointed 
in  his  attentions  to  ms.  We  females  are  said  to  be 
quick  in  discovering  such  matters,  and  I  am  not  more 
blind  than  the  rest  of  our  sex.  He  is  a  young  man  of 
good  family,  and  has  some  fortune,  and  that  makes 
him  welcome  in  most  houses  in  town,  while  he  is 
agreeable,  well-looking,  and  thoroughly  amiable.  . 
He  met  us  abroad,  and  it  is  natural  for  him  to  keep 
up  an  intimacy  that  recalls  pleasant  recollections. 
You  will  remember,  Mary,  that  before  he  can  be 
accused  of  trifling,  he  must  trifle.  I  think  him  far 
more  attentive  to  my  mother,  my  father — nay,  to  my 
two  little  sisters—than  he  is  to  me.  Even  Made* 
moiselle  Hennequin  is  quite  as  much,  if  not  more  of 
a  favorite  than  I  am !" 

As  Mary  Warren  saw  that  her  friend  was  serious 
she  changed  the  subject;  soon  after,  we  were  set 
down  at  Mr.  Monson's  door.  Here  the  friends  parted, 
Mary  Warren  preferring  to  walk  home,  while  Julia 
and  I  entered  the  house  together. 

"  Well,  mother,"  cried  Julia,  as  she  entered  Mrs. 
Monson's  room,  "I  have  found  the  most  beautiful 
thing  you  ever  beheld,  and  have  bought  it.  Here  it 
is ;  what  do  you  think  of  my  choice  ?" 
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Mrs.  Monson  was  a  kind-hearted,  easy,  indulgent 
parent,  who  had  brought  her  husband  a  good  fortune, 
and  who  had  married  rich  in  the  bargain.  Accus- 
tomed all  her  life  to  a  free  use  of  money,  and  of  her 
own  money,  too,  (for  this  is  a  country  in  which 
very  many  persons  cast  the  substance  of  others  right 
and  left,)  and  when  her  eldest  daughter  expressed  a 
wish  to  possess  an  elaborate  specimen  of  our  race, 
she  had  consented  from  a  pure  disinclination  to  deny 
her  child  any  gratification  that  might  be  deemed  in- 
nocent. Still,  she  knew  that  prudence  was  a  virtue, 
and  that  Julia  had  thrown  away  money  that  might 
have  been  much  better  employed. 

"  This  is  certainly  a  very  beautiful  handkerchief," 
observed  the  mother,  after  examining  me  carefully, 
and  with  somewhat  of  the  manner  of  a  connoisseur, 
"  surprisingly  beautiful ;  and  yet  I  almost  wish,  my 
child,  you  had  not  purchased  it.  A  hundred  dollars 
sounds  frightfully  en  prince  for  us  poor  simple  people, 
who  live  in  nutshells  of  houses,  five  and  twenty  feet 
front,  and  fifty-six  deep,  to  pay  for  a  pocket-hand- 
kerchief. The  jewel-box  of  a  young  lady  who  has 
such  handkerchiefs  ought  to  cost  thousands,  to  be  in 
keeping." 

"  But,  mother,  I  have  only  one,  you  will  remember, 
and  so  my  jewels  may  be  limited  to  hundreds." 

"  One  pocket  handkerchief  has  a  mean  sound,  too. 
Even  one  hat  is  not  very  superfluous. 

"  That  is  so  like  Mary  Warren,  mother.  If  you 
did  not  wish  me  to  make  the  purchase,  yon  had  only 
to  say  it ;  I  am  sure  your  wish  would  have  been  my 
law." 

"I  know  it,  love;  and  I  am  afraid  it  is  your  dutiful 
behavior  that  has  made  me  careless,  in  this  instance. 
Your  happiness  and  interests  are  ever  uppermost  in 
my  mind,  and  sometimes  they  seem  to  conflict. 
What  young  man  will  dare  to  choose  a  wife  from 
among  young  ladies  who  expend  so  much  money  on 
their  pocket-handkerchiefs  ?" 

This  was  said  smilingly,  but  there  was  a  touch  of 
tenderness  and  natural  concern  in  the  voice  and 
manner  of  the  speaker  that  made  an  impression  on 
the  daughter. 

"I  am  afraid  now,  mother,  you  are  thinking  of 
Betts  Shore  ham,"  said  Julia,  blushing,  though  she 
struggled  powferfully  to  appear  unconcerned.  "  I  do 
not  know  why  it  is,  but  both  you  and  Mary  Warren 
appear  to  be  always  thinking  of  Mr.  Shoreham." 

The  mother  smiled;  and  she  was  not  quite  inge- 
nuous when  she  said  in  answer  to  the  remark, 

"  Shoreham  was  not  in  my  mouth ;  and  you  ought 
not  to  suppose  he  was  in  my  mind.  Nevertheless,  I 
do  not  believe  he  would  admire  you,  or  any  one  else, 
the  more  for  being  the  owner  of  so  expensive  aft 
article  of  dress.  He  is  wealthy,  but  very  prudent  in 
his  opinions  and  habits." 

"  Betts  Shoreham  was  born  to  an  estate,  and  his 
father  before  him,"  said  Julia,  firmly ;  "  and  such 
men  know  how  to  distinguish  between  the  cant  of 
economy,  and  those  elegancies  of  life  that  become 
people  of  refinement." 

"  No  one  can  better  understand  the  difference  be- 
weea  cant  in  economy  as  well  as  cant  in  some  other 


things,  and  true  taste  as  well  as  true  morals,  than 
young  Shoreham  ;  but  there  are  indulgences  that  be- 
come persons  of  no  class." 

"  After  all,  mother,  we  are  making  a  Jtfe  a  very 
serious  matter.    It  is  but  a  pocket-handwKhief." 

"  Very  true,  my  love ;  and  it  cost  only  one  hundred 
dollars,  and  so  we'll  say  no  more  about  it;  bis* 
entendu,  that  you  are  not  to  purchase  six  dosen  at 
the  same  price." 

This  terminated  the  dialogue,  Julia  retiring  to  her 
own  room,  carrying  me  with  her.  I  was  thrown 
upon  the  bed,  and  soon  after  my  mistress  opened  a 
door,  and  summoned  her  Iwo  younger  sisters,  who 
were  studying  on  the  same  floor,  to  join  her.  I  shall 
not  repeat  all  the  delightful  exclamations,  and  other 
signs  of  approbation,  that  so  naturally  escaped  the 
two  pretty  little  creatures,  to  whom  I  may  be  said  to 
have  now  been  introduced,  when  my  beauty  came 
under  examination.  I  do  not  thus  speak  of  myself 
out  of  any  weakness,  for  pocket-handkerchiefs  are 
wholly  without  vanity,  but  simply  because  I  am  im- 
pelled to  utter  nothing  but  truth.  Julia  had  too  much 
consideration  to  let  her  young  sisters  into  the  secret 
of  my  price— for  this  would  have  been  teaching  a 
premature  lesson  in  extravagance ;  but,  having  per- 
mitted them  to  gratify  their  curiosity,  she  exacted  of 
them  both  promises  not  to  speak  of  me  to  their  go- 
verness. 

"  But  why  not,  Julia?"  asked  the  inquisitive  little 
Jane,  "  Mademoiselle  Hennequin  is  so  good,  and  so 
kind,  that  she  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  your  good 
fortune." 

Julia  had  an  indistinct  view  of  her  own  motive, 
but  she  could  not  avow  it  to  any  one,  not  even  to  her- 
self. Jealousy  would  be  too  strong,  perhaps  too 
indelicate  a  word,  but  she  alone  had  detected  Betts 
Shoreham 'a  admiration  of  the  governess ;  and  it  was 
painful  to  her  to  permit  one  who  stood  in  this  rela- 
tion to  her  own  weakness  in  favor  of  the  young  man, 
to  be  a  witness  of  an  act  of  extravagance  to  which 
she  had  only  half  consented  in  committing  it,  and  of 
which  she  already  more  than  half  repented.  From 
the  first,  therefore,  she  determined  that  Mademoiselle 
Hennequin  should  never  see  me. 

And  now  comes  an  exhibition  of  my  mesmeritic 
powers,  always  "  hand ker chiefly  speaking,"  that  may 
surprise  those  who  have  not  attended  to  the  modern 
science  of  invisible  fluids.  It  is  by  this  means,  how- 
ever, that  I  am  enabled  to  perceive  a  great  deal  of 
that  which  passes  under  the  roof  where  I  may  hap- 
pen to  be,  without  absolutely  seeing  it.  Much  escapes 
me,  of  course — for  even  a  pocket-handkerchief  can- 
not hear  or  see  every  thing;  but  enough  is  learned 
to  enable  me  to  furnish  a  very  clear  outline  of  that 
which  occurs  near  me ;  more  especially  if  it  happen 
to  be  within  walls  of  brick.  In  wooden  edifices  I 
find  my  powers  much  diminished — the  fluids,  doubt- 
less, escaping  through  the  pares  of  the  material. 

That  evening,  then,  at  the  usual  hour,  and  while  I 
lay  snugly  ensconced  in  a  most  fragrant  and  con- 
venient drawer,  among  various  other  beings  of  my 
species,  though  not  of  my  family,  alas !  the  inmates 
of  the  house  assembled  in  the  front  drawing-room  to 
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take  a  few  cups  of  tea.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monson,  with 
their  only  son,  John  Monson,  their  three  daughters, 
the  governess,  and  Betts  Shoreham,  were  all  present ; 
the  latter  having  dropped  in  with  a  new  novel  for 
the  ladies. 

"  I  do  really  wish  one  could  see  a  little  advance  in 
the  way  of  real  refinement  and  true  elegance  among 
all  the  vasj  improvements  we  are  making  in  frippery 
and  follies,"  cried  Mr.  Monson,  throwing  down  an 
evening  paper  in  a  pettish  manner,  that  sufficiently 
denoted  discontent.  "  We  are  always  puffing  our 
own  progress  in  America,  without  exactly  knowing 
whether  a  good  deal  of  the  road  is  not  to  be  traveled 
over  again,  by  way  of  undoing  much  that  we  have 
done.  Here,  now,  is  a  specimen  of  our  march  in 
folly,  in  an  advertisement  of  Bobbinett's,  who  has 
pocket-handkerchiefs  at  $75." 

"By  the  dozen,  or  by  the  gross,  air?"  demanded 
Betts  Shoreham,  quickly. 

"  Oh,  singly — seventy-five  dollars  each." 

"  Nay,  that  must  be  a  mistake,  sir !  who,  even  in 
this  extravagant  and  reckless  country,  could  be  found 
to  pay  such  a  price  ?  One  can  fancy  such  a  thing  in 
a  princess,  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  income, 
but  scarcely  of  any  one  else.  How  could  such  a 
thing  be  used,  for  instance  ?" 

"  Oh,"  cried  John  Monson,  "  to  hide  the  blushes 
of  the  simpleton  who  had  thrown  away  her  money 
on  it.  I  heard  a  story  this  very  afternoon,  of  some 
person  of  the  name  dC  Halfacre's  having  failed  yes- 
terday, and  whose  daughter  purchased  even  a  higher 
priced  handkerchief  than  that  the  very  same  day." 

"  His  failure  is  not  surprising,  then,"  put  in  Betts 
Shoreham.    "  For  myself,  I  do  think  that  I " 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think,  Mr.  Shoreham?"  asked 
Mrs.  Monson,  smiling,  for  she  saw  that  Julia  was 
too  much  mortified  to  speak,  and  who  assumed  more 
than  half  the  blame  of  her  own  daughter's  extrava- 
gance. "You  were  about  to  favor  us  with  some 
very  magnificent  resolution." 

"  I  was  about  to  utter  an  impertinence,  I  confess, 
ma'am,  but  recollected  in  time,  that  young  men's 
protestations  of  what  they  would  do  by  way  of  re- 
forming the  world,  is  not  of  half  the  importance  to 
others  that  they  so  often  fancy ;  so  I  shall  spare  you 
the  infliction.  Seventy-five  dollars,  Mademoiselle 
Hennequin,  would  be  a  high  price  for  such  a  thing, 
even  in  Paris,  I  fancy." 

The  answer  was  given  in  imperfect  English,  a  cir- 
cumstance that  rendered  the  sweet  round  tones  of  the 
speaker  very  agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  lent  the  charm 
of  piouancy  to  what  she  said.  I  could  not  distinguish 
countenances  from  the  drawer,  but  I  fancied  young 
Shoreham  to  be  a  handsome  youth,  the  governess  to 
be  pale  and  slightly  ugly,  though  very  agreeable  in 
manner,  and  Julia  excessively  embarrassed,  but 
determined  to  defend  her  purchase,  should  it  become 
necessary. 

"  Seventy-five  dollars  sound  like  a  high  price,  mon- 
sieur," answered  Mademoiselle  Hennequin,  "  but  the 
ladies  of  Paris  do  not  grudge  their  gold  for  ornaments 
to  decorate  their  persons." 
"Ay,"  put  in  John  Monson,  "but  they  are  con- 
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sistent.  Now  I  'II  engage  this  Mrs.  Hundredacres, 
or  Halfacre,  or  whatever  her  name  may  be,  over- 
looked her  own  household  work,  kept  no  housekeeper, 
higgled  about  flour  and  butter,  and  lived  half  her  time 
in  her  basement.  Think  of  such  a  woman's  giving 
her  daughter  a  hundred-dollar  pocket-handkerchief." 

Now  Mrs.  Monson  did  keep  a  housekeeper ;  she 
was  not  a  mere  upper-servant  in  her  own  family,  and 
Julia  was  gratified  that,  in  this  instance,  her  fastidious 
brother  could  not  reproach  her  at  least. 

"  Well,  Jack,  that  is  a  queer  reason  of  yours ;" 
cried  the  father,  "  for  not  indulging  in  a  luxury;  be- 
cause the  good  woman  is  careful  in  some  things,  she 
is  not  to  be  a  little  extravagant  in  others.  What  do 
you  say  to  such  logic,  Mr.  Shoreham?" 

"  To  own  the  truth,  sir,  I  am  much  of  Monson's 
way  of  thinking.  It  is  as  necessary  to  begin  at  the 
bottom  in  constructing  a  scheme  of  domestic  refine- 
ment, as  in  building  a  house.  Fitness  is  entitled  to  a 
place  in  every  thing  that  relates  to  taste,  at  all  events; 
and  as  a  laced  and  embroidered  pocket-handkerchief 
is  altogether  for  appearance,  it  becomes  necessary 
that  other  things  should  be  in  keeping.  If  the  ladies 
will  excuse  me,  I  will  say  that  I  never  yet  saw  a 
woman  in  America,  in  a  sufficiently  high  dress  to 
justify  such  an  appendage  as  that  which  Monson  has 
just  mentioned.  The  handkerchief  ought  not  to  cost 
more  than  the  rest  of  the  toilette." 

"  It  is  true,  Mr.  Shoreham,"  put  in  Julia,  with 
vivacity,  if  not  with  spirit,  "  that  our  women  do  not 
dress  as  women  of  rank  sometimes  dress  in  Europe; 
but,  on  the  whole,  I  do  not  know  that  we  are  so  much 
behind  them  in  appearance." 

"  Very  far  from  it,  my  dear  Miss  Monson — as  far  as 
possible— I  am  the  last  man  to  decry  my  beautiful 
countrywomen,  who  are  second  to  no  others  in  ap- 
pearance, certainly ;  if  they  do  not  dress  as  richly, 
it  is  because  they  do  not  need  it.  Mademoiselle 
Hennequin  Jias  no  reason  to  deprecate  comparisons 
—and— but — " 

"  Certainly,"  answered  the  governess,  when  she 
found  the  young  man  hesitated  about  proceeding, 
"certainly;  I  am  not  so  bigoted,  or  so  blind,  as 
to  wish  to  deny  that  the  American  ladies  are  very 
handsome — handsomer,  as  a  whole,  than  those  of  my 
own  country.  It  would  be  idle  to  deny  it— -so  are 
those  of  England  and  Italy." 

"  This  is  being  very  liberal,  Mademoiselle  Henne- 
quin, and  more  than  you  are  required  to  admit,"  ob- 
served Mrs.  Monson,  in  the  kindest  possible  tone  of 
voice,  and  I  make  no  manner  of  doubt  with  a  most 
benevolent  sm  ile,  though  I  could  not  see  her.  ' '  Some 
of  the  most  brilliantly  beautiful  women  I  have  ever 
seen,  have  been  French— perhaps  the  most  brilliantly 
beautiful." 

"  That  is  true,  also,  madame ;  but  such  is  not  the 
rule,  I  think.  Both  the  English  and  Americans  seem 
to  me  handsomer,  as  a  whole,  than  my  own  country- 
women." 

Now,  nothing  could  be  sweeter,  or  softer,  or  gentler, 
than  the  voice  that  made  this  great  concession — for 
great  it  certainly  was,  as  coming  from  a  woman.  It 
appeared  to  me  that  the  admission,  too,  was  more 
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than  commonly  generous,  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  governess  was  not  particularly  pretty  in  her  own 
person.  It  is  true,  I  bad  not  yet  seen  her,  but  my 
mesmeritic  impulses  induced  me  to  fancy  as  much. 

"  What  say  the  young  gentlemen  to  this  ?"  asked 
Mr.  Monson,  laughing.  "  This  is  a  question  not  be 
settled  altogether  by  ladies,  old  or  young.1' 

"  Belts  Shoreham  has  substantially  told  you  what 
he  thinks;  and  now  I  claim  a  right  to  give  my 
opinion,"  cried  John  Monson.  u  Like  Betts,  I  will 
not  decry  my  countrywomen,  but  I  shall  protest 
against  the  doctrine  of  their  having  all  the  beauty  in 
the  world.  By  Jove !  I  have  seen  in  one  opera-house 
at  Rome,  more  beautiful  women  than  I  ever  saw  to- 
gether, before  or  since,  in  any  other  place.  Broad- 
way never  equals  the  corso,  of  a  carnival." 

"  This  is  not  sticking  to  the  subject,"  observed  Mrs. 
Monson.  "  Pocket-handkerchiefs  and  housekeepers 
are  our  themes,  and  not  pretty  women.  Mademoi- 
selle Hennequin,  you  are  French  enough,  I  am  sure, 
to  like  more  sugar  in  your  tea." 

This  changed  the  subject,  which  became  a  desul- 
tory discourse  on  the  news  of  the  day.  I  could  not 
understand  half  that  was  said,  laboring  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  being  shut  up  in  a  close  drawer,  on  an- 
other floor ;  and  that,  too,  with  six  dozen  of  chattering 
French  gloves  lying  within  a  foot  of  me.  Still  I  saw 
plainly  enough,  that  Mademoiselle  Hennequin,  not- 
withstanding she  was  a  governess,  was  a  favorite  in 
the  family;  and,  I  may  add,  out  of  it  also— Betts 
Shoreham  being  no  sort  of  a  connection  of  the  Mon- 
sons.  I  thought,  moreover,  that  I  discovered  signs  of 
cross-purposes,  as  between  the  young  people,  though 
I  think  a  pocket-handkerchief  subject  to  those  general 
laws,  concerning  secrets,  that  are  recognized  among 
all  honorable  persons.  Not  having  been  actually 
present  on  this  occasion,  should  I  proceed  to  relate 
all  that  passed,  or  that  I  fancied  passed,  it  would  be 
degrading  myself  to  the  level  of  those  newspapers 
which  are  in  the  habit  of  retailing  private  conversa- 
tions, and  which,  like  most  small  dealers  in  such 
things,  never  retail  fairly. 

I  saw  no  more  of  my  mistress  for  a  week.  I  have 
reason  to  think  that  she  had  determined  never  to  use 
me ;  but  female  resolutions,  in  matters  of  dress,  are 
not  of  the  most  inflexible  nature.  There  was  a  cer- 
tain Mrs.  Leamington,  in  New  York,  who  gave  a 
great  ball  about  this  time,  and  being  in  the  same  set 
as  the  Monsons,  the  family  was  invited  as  a  matter 
of  course.  It  would  have  surpassed  the  powers  of 
self-denial  to  keep  me  in  the  back-ground  on  such 
an  occasion ;  and  Julia,  having  first  cleared  the  way 
by  owning  her  folly  to  a  very  indulgent  father,  and  a 
very  tormenting  brother,  determined  nobly  to  bring 
me  out,  let  the  effect  on  Betts  Shoreham  be  what  it 
might.  As  the  father  had  no  female  friends  to  trouble 
him,  he  was  asked  to  join  the  Monsons — the  intimacy 
fully  warranting  the  step. 

Julia  never  looked  more  lovely  than  she  did  that 
night.  She  anticipated  much  pleasure,  and  hei*  smiles 
were  in  proportion  to  her  anticipations.  When  all 
was  ready,  she  took  me  from  the  drawer,  let  a  single 
drop  of  lavender  fall  in  my  bosom,  and  tripped  down 


stairs  toward  the  drawing-room ;  Betts  Shoreham  and 
Mademoiselle  Hennequin  were  together,  and,  for  a 
novelty,  alone.  I  say,  for  a  novelty,  because  the 
governess  had  few  opportunities  to  see  any  one  with- 
out the  presence  of  third  persons,  and  because  her 
habits,  as  an  unmarried  and  well  educated  French 
woman,  indisposed  her  to  tite-d-tetes  with  the  other 
sex.  My  mistress  was  lynx-eyed  in  all  that  related 
to  Betts  Shoreham  and  the  governess.  A  single  glance 
told  her  that  their  recent  conversation  had  been  more 
than  usually  interesting;  nor  could  I  help  seeing  it 
myself— the  face  of  the  governess  being  red,  or  in 
that  condition  which,  were  she  aught  but  a  governess, 
would  be  called  suffused  with  blushes.  Julia  felt  un- 
comfortable— she  felt  herself  to  be  de  trop;  and 
making  an  incoherent  excuse,  she  had  scarcely  taken 
a  seat  on  a  sofa,  before  she  arose,  left  the  room,  and 
ran  up  stairs  again.  In  doing  so,  however,  the  poor 
girl  left  me  inadvertently  on  the  sofa  she  had  so  sud- 
denly quitted  herself. 

Betts  Shoreham  manifested  no  concern  at  this 
movement,  though  mademoiselle  Hennequin  precipi- 
tately changed  her  seat,  which  had  been  quite  near 
— approximative^  near,  as  one  might  say — to  the 
chair  occupied  by  the  gentleman.  This  new  evolu- 
tion placed  the  governess  close  at  my  side.  Now 
whatever  might  have  been  the  subject  of  discourse 
between  these  two  young  persons — for  Mademoiselle 
Hennequin  was  quite  as  youthful  as  my  mistress,  let 
her  beauty  be  as  it  might — it  was  not  continued  in  my 
presence ;  on  the  contrary,  the  young  lady  turned  her 
eyes  on  me,  instead  of  looking  at  her  companion,  and 
then  she  raised  me  in  her  hand,  and  commenced  a 
critical  examination  of  my  person. 

"That  is  a  very  beautiful  handkerchief,  Made- 
moiselle Hennequin,"  said  Betts  Shoreham,  making 
the  remark  an  excuse  for  following  the  young  lady  to 
the  sofa.  "  Had  we  heard  of  its  existence,  our  re- 
marks the  other  night,  on  such  a  luxury,  might  have 
been  more  guarded." 

No  answer  was  given.  The  governess  gazed  on 
me  intently,  and  tears  began  to  course  down  her 
cheeks,  notwithstanding  it  was  evident  she  wished 
to  conceal  them.  Ashamed  of  her  weakness,  she 
endeavored  to  smile  them  away,  and  to  appear 
cheerful. 

"  What  is  there  in  that  pocket-handkerchief,  dear 
Mademoiselle  Hennequin,"  asked  Betts  Shoreham, 
who  had  a  pernicious  habit  of  calling  young  ladies 
with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  tolerable  intimacy, 
41  dear," — a  habit  that  sometimes  misled  persons  as 
to  the  degree  of  interest  he  felt  in  his  corapantons — 
"  what  can  there  be  in  that  pocket-liandkeronief  to 
excite  tears  from  a  mind  and  a  heart  like  yours?" 

"  My  mind  and  heart,  Mr.  Shoreham,  are  not  as 
faultless,  perhaps,  as  your  goodness  would  make 
them  out  to  be.  Envy  is  a  very  natural  feeling  for  a 
woman  in  matters  of  dress,  they  say ;  and,  certainly, 
I  am  not  the  owner  of  so  beautiful  a  pocket-handker- 
chief—pardon me,  Mr.  Shoreham ;  I  cannot  command 
myself,  and  must  be  guilty  of  the  rudeness  of  leaving 
you  alone,  if " 

Mademoiselle  Hennequin   uttered  no  more,  bat 
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rushed  from  the  room,  with  an  impetuosity  of  manner 
and  feeling  that  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  remark 
in  young  French  women.  As  a  matter  of  course,  I 
was  left  alone  with  Betts  Shoreham. 

I  shall  conceal  nothing  that  ought  to  be  told. 
Betts  Shoreham,  notwithstanding  her  dependent 
situation,  and  his  own  better  fortunes,  loved  the  go- 
verness, and  the  governess  loved  Betta  Shoreham. 
These  were  facts  that  I  discovered  at  a  later  day, 
though  I  began  to  suspect  the  truth  from  that  moment. 
Neither,  however,  knew  of  the  other's  passion,  though 
each  hoped  as  an  innocent  and  youthful  love  will 
hope,  and  each  trembled  as  each  hoped.  Nothing  ex- 
plicit had  been  said  that  evening ;  but  much,  very 
much,  in  the  way  of  sympathy  and  feeling  had  been 
revealed,  and  but  for  the  inopportune  entrance  of 
Julia  and  myself,  all  might  have  been  told. 

There  is  no  moment  in  the  life  of  man,  when  he  is 
so  keenly  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  the  perfection  of 
his  mistress,  as  that  in  which  he  completely  admits 
her  power.  All  his  jealousy  is  actively  alive  to  the 
smallest  shade  of  fault,  although  his  feelings  so  much 
indispose  him  to  see  any  blemish.  Betts  Shoreham 
felt  an  unpleasant  pang,  even— yes,  it  amounted  to  a 
pang — for  in  a  few  moments  he  would  have  offered 
his  hand — and  men  cannot  receive  any  drawback 
with  indifference  at  such  an  instant — he  felt  an  un- 
pleasant pang,  then,  as  the  idea  crossed  his  mind  that 
Mademoiselle  Hennequin  could  be  so  violently 
affected  by  a  feeling  as  unworthy  as  that  of  envy. 
He  had  passed  several  years  abroad,  and  had  got  the 
common  notion  about  the  selfishness  of  the  French, 
and  more  particularly  their  women,  and  his  preju- 
dices took  the  alarm.  But  his  love  was  much  the 
strongest,  and  soon  looked  down  the  distrust,  how- 
ever reasonable,  under  the  circumstances,  the  latter 
might  have  appeared  to  a  disinterested  and  cool- 
headed  observer.  He  had  seen  so  much  meek  and 
pure-spirited  self-denial ;  so  much  high  principle  in 
the  conduct  of  Mademoiselle  Hennequin,  during  an 
intimacy  which  bad  now  lasted  six  months,  that  no 
passing  feeling  of  doubt,  like  the  one  just  felt,  could 
unsettle  the  confidence  created  by  her  virtues.  I 
know  it  may  take  more  credit  than  belongs  to  most 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  to  maintain  the  problem  of  the 
virtues  of  a  French  governess — a  class  of  unfortunate 
persons  that  seem  doomed  to  condemnation  by  all  the 
sages  of  our  modern  imaginative  literature.  An  Eng- 
lish governess,  or  even  an  American  governess,  if, 
indeed,  there  be  such  a  being  in  nature,  may  be  every 
thing  that  is  respectable,  and  prudent,  and  wise,  and 
good  l  but  the  French  governess  has  a  sort  of  ex-officio 
morartaint  about  her,  that  throws  her  without  the 
pale  of  literary  charities.  Nevertheless,  one  or  two 
of  the  most  excellent  women  I  have  ever  known, 
have  been  French  governesses,  though  I  do  not  choose 
to  reveal  what  this  particular  individual  of  the  class 
turned  out  to  be  in  the  end,  until  the  moment  for 
the  dinottcment  of  her  character  shall  regularly 
arrive. 

There  was  not  much  time  for  Betts  Shoreham  to 
philosophize,  and  speculate  on  female  caprices  and 
motives,  John  Monson  making  his  appearance  in  as 


high  evening  dress  as  well  comported  with  what  is 
called  "republican  simplicity."  John  was  a  fine 
looking  fellow,  six  feet  and  an  inch,  with  large 
whiskers,  a  bushy  head  of  hair,  and  particularly 
white  teeth.  His  friend  was  two  inches  shorter,  of 
much  less  showy  appearance,  but  of  a  more  intel- 
lectual counntenance,  and  of  juster  proportions. 
Most  persons,  at  first  sight,  would  praise  John  Mon- 
son's  person  and  face,  but  all  would  feel  the  superi- 
ority of  Betts  Shoreham 'st  on  an  acquaintance.  The 
smile  of  the  latter,  in  particular,  was  as  winning  and 
amiable  as  that  of  a  girl.  It  was  that  smile,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  his  active,  never  dormant  sympathy 
for  her  situation,  on  the  other,  which,  united,  had 
made  such  an  inroad  on  the  young  governess's  affec- 
tions. 

"  It  'b  deuced  cold,  Betts,"  said  John,  as  he  came 
near  the  fire ;  "  this  delightful  country  of  ours  has 
some  confounded  hard  winters.  I  wonder  if  it  be 
patriotic  to  say,  our  winters?" 

"It's  all  common  property,  Monson — but,  what 
have  become  of  your  sister  and  Mademoiselle  Hen- 
nequin? They  were  both  here  a  minute  since,  and 
have  vanished  like—" 

"  What  ?— ghosts !— no,  you  dare  not  call  them 
that,  lest  their  spirits  take  it  in  dudgeon.  Julie  is  no 
ghost,  though  she  is  sometimes  so  del  ioate  and  ethe- 
real, and  as  for  Henny — " 

"Who?"  exclaimed  Betts,  doubting  if  his  ears 
were  true. 

u  Henny,  Tote  and  Moll's  governess.  Whom  do 
you  think  I  could  mean,  else?  I  always  call  her 
Henny,  en  famille,  and  I  look  upon  you  as  almost 
one  of  us  since  our  travels." 

44 1  'm  sure  I  can  scarcely  be  grateful  enough,  my 
dear  fellow— but,  you  do  not  call  her  so  to  her  face  ?" 

"Why — no— perhaps  not  exactly  in  her  very 
teeth— and  beautiful  teeth  she  has,  Betts — Julie's 
wo  n't  compare  with  them." 

"Miss  Monson  has  fine  teeth,  notwithstanding. 
Perhaps  Mademoiselle  Hennequin — " 

"  Yes,  Henny  has  the  best  teeth  of  any  girl  I  know* 
They  are  none  of  your  pearls — some  pearls  are  yel- 
lowish,* you  know— but  they  are  teeth;  just  what 
ought  to  be  in  a  handsome  girl's  mouth.  I  have  no 
objection  to  pearls  in  a  necklace,  or  in  the  pockets, 
but  teeth  are  what  are  wanted  in  a  mouth,  and  Henny 
has  just  the  finest  set  I  know  of." 

Betts  Shoreham  fidgetted  at  the  "Henny,"  and  he 
had  the  weakness,  at  the  moment,  to  wish  the  young 
governess  were  not  in  a  situation  to  be  spoken  of 
so  unceremoniously.  He  had  not  time  to  express 
this  feeling,  before  John  Monson  got  a  glimpse  of 
me,  and  had  me  under  examination  beneath  the  light 
of  a  very  powerful  lamp.  I  declare  that,  knowing 
his  aversion  to  our  species,  I  felt  a  glow  in  all  my 
system  at  the  liberties  he  was  taking. 

"  What  have  we  here  ?"  exclaimed  John  Monson. 
in  surprise;  "has  Miss  Flowergarden  made  a  call, 
and  is  this  her  card  ?" 

"I  believe  that  podket-handkerchief  belongs  to 
your  sister,"  answered  Betts,  drily,  "  if  that  be  what 
you  mean." 
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"  Jule !  well,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it.  I  did  hope 
that  no  sister  of  mine  would  run  into  any  such  foolish 
extravagance— do  you  own  it,  Jule  ?"  who  entered 
the  room  at  that  instant — "  is  this  bit  of  a  rag  yours, 
or  is  it  not  more  likely  to  be  Henny's?" 

"  Bit  of  a  rag !"  cried  the  sister,  snatching  me  dex- 
terously out  of  the  spoiler's  hands ;  "  and  '  Henny,' 
too !  This  is  not  a  bit  of  a  rag,  sir,  but  a  very  pretty 
pocket-handkerchief,  and  you  must  very  well  know 
that  Mademoiselle  Hennequin  is  not  likely  to  be  the 
owner  of  any  thing  as  costly." 

' '  And  what  did  it  cost,  pray  ?  At  least  tell  me  that, 
if  nothing  else." 

"I  shall  not  gratify  your  curiosity,  sir — a  lady's 
wardrobe  is  not  to  be  dissected  in  this  manner." 

"  Pray,  sir,  may  I  ask,"  Mr.  Monson  now  coming 
in,  "  did  you  pay  for  Jule's  handkerchief?  Hang 
me,  if  I  ever  saw  a  more  vulgar  thing  in  my  life." 

"  The  opinion  is  not  likely  to  induce  me  to  say 
yes,"  answered  the  father,  half-laughing,  and  yet 
half-angry  at  his  son's  making  such  allusions  before 
Betts — "  never  mind  him,  my  dear ;  the  handkerchief 
is  not  half  as  expensive  as  his  own  cigars." 

"  It  shall  be  as  thoroughly  smoked,  nevertheless," 
rejoined  John,  who  was  as  near  being  spoilt,  and 
escaping,  as  was  at  all  necessary.  "  Ah,  Julie,  Julie, 
I  'm  ashamed  of  thee." 

This  was  an  inauspicious  commencement  for  an 
evening  from  which  so  much  happiness  had  been  an- 
ticipated, but  Miss  Monson  coming  down,  and  the 
carriages  driving  to  the  door,  Mademoiselle  Henne- 
quin was  summoned,  and  the  whole  party  left  the 
house. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  it  was  a  little  out  of  the  com- 
mon way  that  the  governess  was  asked  to  make  one, 
in  the  invitations  given  to  the  Monsons.  But  Mademoi- 
selle Hennequin  was  a  person  of  such  perfect  Urn 
ton,  had  so  thoroughly  the  manners  of  a  lady,  and 
was  generally  reputed  so  accomplished,  that  most  of 
the  friends  of  the  family  felt  themselves  bound  to  no- 
tice her.  There. was  another  reason,  too,  which 
justice  requires  I  should  relate,  though  it  is  not  so 
creditable  to  the  young  lady  as  those  already  given. 
From  some  quarter,  or  other,  a  rumor  had  got  abroad 
that  Miss  Monson's  governess  was  of  a  noble  family, 
a  circumstance  that  I  soon  discovered  had  great  in- 
fluence in  New  York,  doubtless  by  way  of  expiation 
for  the  rigid  democratical  notions  that  so  universally 
pervade  its  society.  And  here  I  may  remark,  en 
passant,  that  while  nothing  is  considered  so  disre- 
putable in  America  as  to  be  "  aristocratic,"  a  word 
of  very  extensive  signification,  as  it  embraces  the 
tastes,,  the  opinions,  the  habits,  the  virtues,  and 
sometimes  the  religion  of  the  offending  party — 
on  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  so  certain  to  attract 
attention  as  nobility.  How  many  poor  Poles  have 
I  seen  dragged  about  and  made  lions  of,  merely 
because  they  were  reputed  noble,  though  the  distinc- 
tion in  that  country  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  that 
which  exists  in  one  portion  of  this  great  republic, 
where  one  half  the  population  is  white,  and  the  other 
black ;  the  former  making  the  noble,  and  the  latter 
the  serf. 


"What  an  exceedingly  aristocratic  pocket-hand- 
kerchief Miss  Monson  has  this  evening,"  observed 
Mrs.  G.  to  Mr.  W.,  as  we  passed  into  Mrs.  Leaming- 
ton's rooms,  that  evening ;  "  I  do  n't  know  when  I '  ve 
seen  any  thing  so  aristocratic  in  society." 

"  The  Monsons  are  very  aristocratic  in  all  things ; 
I  understand  they  dine  at  six." 

"Yes,"  put  in  Miss  F.,  "and  use  finger  bowls 
every  day." 

11  How  aristocratic !" 

"  Very— they  even  say  that  since  they  have  come 
back  from  Europe,  the  last  time,  matters  are  pushed 
farther  than  ever.  The  ladies  insist  on  kneeling  at 
prayers,  instead  of  inclining,  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
world." 

"  Did  one  ever  hear  of  any  thing  so  aristocratic !" 

11  They  do  say,  but  I  will  not  vouch  for  its  truth, 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monson  insist  on  all  their  children 
calling  them  'father'  and  'mother,'  instead  of  'pa' 
and '  ma.' " 

"  Why,  Mr.  W.,  that  is  downright  monarchical,  is 
it  not  ?" 

"  It 's  difficult  to  say  what  is,  and  what  is  not  mon- 
archical, now-a-days ;  though  I  think  one  is  pretty 
safe  in  pronouncing  it  anti-republican." 

"It  is  patriarchal,  rather,"  observed  a  wit,  who 
belonged  to  the  group. 

Into  this  "  aristocratical"  set  I  was  now  regularly 
introduced.  Many  longing  and  curious  eyes  were 
drawn  toward  me,  though  the  company  in  this  house 
was  generally  too  well  bred  to  criticise  articles  of 
dress  very  closely.  Still,  in  every  country,  aristo- 
cracy, monarchy,  or  democracy,  there  are  privileged 
classes,  and  in  all  companies  privileged  persons. 
One  of  the  latter  took  the  liberty  of  asking  Julia  to 
leave  me  in  her  keeping,  while  the  other  danced,  and 
I  was  thus  temporarily  transferred  to  a  circle,  in 
which  several  other  pocket-handkerchiefs  had  been 
collected,  with  a  view  to  compare  our  several  merits 
and  demerits.  The  reader  will  judge  of  ray  surprise, 
when,  the  examination  being  ended,  and  the  judg- 
ment being  rendered  altogether  in  my  favor,  I  found 
myself  familiarly  addressed  by  the  name  that  I  bore 
in  the  family  circle,  or,  as  No.  7 ;  for  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs never  speak  to  each  other  except  on  the 
principle  of  decimals.  It  was  No.  12,  or  my  relative 
of  the  extreme  cote  gauche,  who  had  strangely 
enough  found  his  way  into  this  very  room,  and  was 
now  lying  cheek  by  jowl  with  me  again,  in  old  Mrs. 
Eyelet's  lap.  Family  affection  made  us  glad  to  meet, 
and  we  had  a  hundred  questions  to  put  to  each  other 
in  a  breath. 

No.  12  had  commenced  life  a  violent  repuWican, 
and  this  simply  because  he  beard  nothing  read  but 
republican  newspapers ;  a  sufficiently  simple  reason, 
as  all  know  who  have  heard  both  sides  of  any  ques- 
tion. Shortly  after  I  was  purchased  by  poor,  dear 
Adrienne,  a  young  American  traveler  had  stepped 
into  the  magasin,  and  with  the  recklessness  that  dis- 
tinguishes the  expenditures  of  his  countrymen,  swept 
off  half  a  dozen  of  the  family  at  one  purchase.  Acci- 
dent gave  him  the  liberal  end  of  the  piece,  a  circum- 
stance to  which  he  never  would  have  assented  had 
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he  known  the  fact,  for  being  an  attache  of  the  lega- 
tion of  bis  own  country,  he  was  ex  officio  aristocratic. 
My  brother  amused  me  exceedingly  with  his  account 
of  the  indignation  be  felt  at  finding  himself  in  a  very 
hot-bed  of  monarchical  opinions,  in  the  set  at  the 
American  legation.  What  rendered  these  diplomat** 
so  much  the  more  aristocratic,  was  the  novelty  of  the 
thing,  scarcely  one  of  them  having  been  accustomed 
to  society  at  home.  After  passing  a  few  months  in 
such  company,  my  brother's  boss,  who  was  a  mere 
traveling  diplomatist,  came  home  and  began  to  run  a 
brilliant  career  in  the  circles  of  New  York,  on  the 
faith  of  a  European  reputation.  Alas !  there  is  in 
pocket-handkerchief  nature  a  disposition  to  act  by 
contraries.  The  "more  you  call,  the  more  I  won't 
come"  principle  was  active  in  poor  No.  12's  mind, 
and  he  had  not  been  a  month  in  New  York  society, 
before  he  came  out  an  ultra  monarchist.  New  York 
society  has  more  than  one  of  these  sudden  political 
conversions  to  answer  for.  It  is  such  a  thorough  de- 
velopment of  the  democratic  principle,  that  the 
faith  of  few  believers  is  found  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand it.  Every  body  knows  how  much  a  prospect 
varies  by  position.  Thus,  you  shall  stand  on  the 
aristocratic  side  of  a  room  filled  with  company,  and 
every  thing  will  present  a  vulgar  and  democratic  ap- 
pearance; or,  vice  versa,  you  shall  occupy  a  place 
among  the  oi  polloi,  and  all  is  aristocratic,  exclusive, 
and  offensive.  So  it  had  proved  with  my  unfortunate 
kinsman.  All  his  notions  had  changed;  instead  of 
finding  the  perfection  he  had  preached  and  extolled 
so  long,  he  found  nothing  to  admire,  and  every  thing 
to  condemn.  In  a  word,  never  was  a  pocket-hand- 
kerchief so  miserable,  and  that,  too,  on  grounds  so 
philosophical  and  profound,  met  with,  on  its  entrance 
into  active  life.  I  do  believe,  if  my  brother  could 
have  got  back  to  France,  he  would  have  written  a 
book  on  America,  which,  while  it  overlooked  many 
vices  and  foibles  that  deserve  to  be  cut  up  without 
mercy,  would  have  thrown  even  de  Tocqueville  into 
the  shade  in  the  way  of  political  blunders.  But  I  for- 
bear; this  latter  writer  being  unanswerable  among 
those  neophytes  who  having  never  thought  of  their 
own  system,  unless  as  Englishmen,  are  overwhelmed 
with  admiration  at  finding  any  thing  of  another  char- 
acter advanced  about  it.  At  least,  such  are  the 
sentiments  entertained  by  a  very  high  priced  pocket- 
handkerchief. 

Mademoiselle  Hennequin,  I  took  occasion  to  re- 
mark, occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  Betts  Shore- 
ham,  at  Mrs.  Leamington's  ball.  They  understood 
each  other  perfectly,  though  the  young  man  could 
not  get  over  the  feeling  created  by  the  governess's 
manner  when  she  first  met  with  me.  Throughout 
the  evening,  indeed,  her  eye  seemed  studiously 
averted  from  me,  as  if  she  struggled  to  suppress 
certain  sentiments  or  sensations,  that  she  was  un- 
willing to  betray.  Now,  these  sentiments,  if  senti- 
ments they  were,  or  sensations  as  they  were  beyond 
all  dispute,  might  be  envy—  repinings  at  another's 
better  fortunes— or  they  might  be  excited  by  philoso- 
phical and  commendable  reflections  touching  those 
follies  which  so  often  lead  the  young  and  thoughtless 


into  extravagance.  Betts  tried  hard  to  believe  them 
the  last,  though,  in  his  inmost  heart,  he  would  a 
thousand  times  rather  that  the  woman  he  loved 
should  smile  on  a  weakness  of  this  sort,  in  a  girl  of 
her  own  age,  than  that  she  should  show  herself  to  be 
prematurely  wise,  if  it  was  wisdom  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  the  ligbt-heartedness  and  sympathies  of 
her  years  and  sex.  On  a  diminished  scale,  I  had 
awakened  in  his  bosom  some  such  uneasy  distrust  as 
the  pocket-handkerchief  of  Desdemona  is  known  to 
have  aroused  in  that  of  the  Moor. 

Nor  can  I  say  that  Julia  Monson  enjoyed  herself  as 
much  as  she  had  anticipated.  Love  she  did  not  Betts 
Shoreham ;  for  that  was  a  passion  her  temperament 
and  training  induced  her  to  wait  for  some  pretty 
unequivocal  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  gen- 
tleman before  she  yielded  to  it ;  but  she  liked  him 
vastly,  and  nothing  would  have  been  easier  than  to 
have  blown  this  smouldering  preference  into  a  flame. 
She  was  too  young,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  too  natural 
and  uncalculating,  to  be  always  remembering  that 
Betts  owned  rf  good  old-fashioned  landed  estate  that 
was  said  to  produce  twenty,  and  which  did  actually 
produce  eleven  thousand  a  year,  nett ;  and  that  his 
house  in  the  country  was  generally  said  to  be  one  of 
the  very  best  in  the  state.  For  all  this  she  cared  ab- 
solutely nothing,  or  nothing  worth  mentioning.  There 
were  enough  young  men  of  as  good  estates,  and  there 
were  a  vast  many  of  no  estates  at  all,  ready  and 
willing  to  take  their  chances  in  the  "  cutting  up"  of 
"old  Monson,"  but  there  were  few  who  were  as 
agreeable,  as  well  mannered,  as  handsome,  or  who 
had  seen  as  much  of  the  world,  as  Betts  Shoreham. 
Cff  course,  she  had  never  fancied  the  young  man  in 
love  with  herself,  but,  previously  to  the  impression 
she  had  quite  recently  imbibed  of  his  attachment  to 
her  mother's  governess,  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
think  such  a  thing  might  come  to  pass,  and  that  she 
should  not  be  sorry  if  it  did. 

I  very  well  understand  this  is  not  the  fashionable, 
or  possibly  the  polite  way  of  describing  those  inci- 
pient sentiments  which  form  the  germ  of  love  in  the 
virgin  affections  of  young  ladies,  and  that  a  skillful 
and  refined  poet  would  use  very  different  language  on 
the  occasion ;  but  I  began  this  history  to  represent 
things  as  they  are,  and  such  is  the  manner  in  which 
"  Love's  Young  Dream"  appears  to  a  pocket-hand- 
kerchief. 

Among  other  things  that  were  unpleasant,  Miss 
Monson  was  compelled  to  overhear  sundry  remarks 
of  Bella's  devotion  to  the  governess,  as  she  stood  in 
the  dance,  some  of  which  reached  me,  also. 

"  Who  is  the  lady  to  whom  Mr.  Shoreham*  is  so 
devoiie,  this  evening?"  asked  Miss  N.  of  Miss  T. 
"  'Tis  quite  a  new  face,  and,  if  one  might  be  so  pre- 
suming, quite  a  new  manner." 

"  That  is  Mademoiselle  Henny,  the  governess  of 
Mrs.  Monson's  children,  my  dear.  They  say  she  is 
all  accomplishments,  and  quite  a  miracle  of  propriety. 
It  is  also  rumored  that  she  is,  some  way,  a  very  dis- 
tinguished person,  reduced  by  those  horrid  revolu- 
tions of  which  they  have  so  many  in  Europe." 

" Noble,  I  dare  say!" 
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"  Oh !  that  at  least.  Some  persons  affirm  that  she 
is  %emi-royal.  The  country  is  full  of  broken-down 
royalty  and  nobility.  Do  you  think  she  has  an  aris- 
tocratic air?" 

44  Not  in  the  least— her  ears  are  too  small/1 

"  Why,  my  dear,  that  is  the  very  symbol  of  no- 
bility !  When  my  Aunt  Harding  was  in  Naples,  she 
knew  the  Duke  of  Montecarbana,  intimately;  and 
she  says  he  had  the  smallest  ears  she  ever  beheld  on 
a  human  being;.  The  Montecarbanas  are  a  family  as 
old  as  the  ruins  of  Pees  turn,  they  say." 

"  Well,  to  my  notion,  nobility  and  teaching  little 
girls  French  and  Italian,  and  their  gammes,  have 
very  little  in  common.  I  had  thought  Mr.  Shoreham 
an  admirer  of  Miss  Monson's." 

Now,  unfortunately,  my  mistress  overheard  this 
remark.  Her  feelings  were  just  in  that  agitated 
state  to  take  the  alarm,  and  she  determined  to  flirt 
with  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Thurston,  with  a 
view  to  awaken  Betts's  jealousy,  if  he  had  any,  and 
to  give  vent  to  her  own  spleen.  This  Tom  Thurston 
was  one  of  those  tall,  good-looking  young  fellows 
who  come  from,  nobody  knows  where,  get  into  so- 
ciety, nobody  knows  how,  and  live  on,  nobody 
knows  what.  It  was  pretty  generally  understood 
that  he  was  on  the  look-out  for  a  rich  wife,  and  en- 
couragement from  Julia  Monson  was  not  likely  to  be 
disregarded  by  such  a  person.  To  own  the  truth,  my 
mistress  carried  matters  much  too  far—so  far,  in- 
deed, as  to  attract  attention  from  every  body  but 
those  most  concerned;  viz.  her  own  mother  and 
Betts  Shoreham.  Although  elderly  ladies  play  cards 
very  little,  just  now,  in  American  society,  or,  indeed, 
in  any  other,  they  have  their  inducements  for  render- 
ing the  well-known  office  of  matron,  at  a  ball,  a  mere 
sinecure.  Mrs.  Monson,  too,  was  an  indulgent  mo- 
ther, and  seldom  saw  any  thing  very  wrong  in  her 
own  ch'Idren.  Julia,  in  the  main,  had  sufficient 
retemie,  and  a  suspicion  of  her  want  of  discretion  on 
this  point,  was  one  of  the  last  things  that  would  cross 
the  fond  parent's  mind  at  Mrs.  Leamington's  ball. 
Others,  however,  were  less  confiding. 

"  Your  daughter  is  in  high  spirits  to-night,"  ob- 
served a  single  lady  of  a  certain  age,  who  was  sitting 
near  Mrs.  Monson ;  "  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
ever  seen  her  so  gay.11 

44  Yes,  dear  girl,  she  is  happy,"— poor  Julia  was 
any  thing  but  that,  just  then—"  but  youth  is  the  time 
for  happiness,  if  it  is  ever  to  come  in  this  life." 

"Is  Miss  Monson  addicted  to  such  very  high 
spirits?"  continued  one,  who  was  resolute  to  tor- 
ment, and  vexed  that  the  mother  could  not  be  suffi- 
ciently alarmed  to  look  around. 

"Always — when  in  agreeable  company.  I  think 
it  a  great  happiness,  ma'am,  to  possess  good  spirits." 
"  No  doubt — yet  one  need  n't  be  always  fifteen,  as 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  said,"  muttered  the 
other,  giving  up  the  point,  and  changing  her  seat,  in 
order  that  she  might  speak  her  mind  more  freely  into 
the  ear  of  a  congenial  spirit. 

Half  an  hour  later  we  were  all  in  the  carriages, 
again,  on  our  way  home;  all,  but  Betts  Shoreham,  I 
should  say,  for  having  seen  the  ladies  cloaked,  he 


had  taken  his  leave  at  Mrs.  Leamington's  door,  as 
uncertain  as  ever  whether  or  not  to  impute  envy  ton 
being  who,  in  all  other  respects,  seemed  to  him  to  be 
faultless.  He  had  to  retire  to  an  uneasy  pillow,  un- 
determined whether  to  pursue  his  original  intention 
of  making  the  poor  friendless  French  girl  independ- 
ant,  by  an  offer  of  his  hand,  or  whether  to  decide 
that  her  amiable  and  gentle  qualities  were  all  seem- 
ing, and  that  she  was  not  what  she  appeared  to  be. 
Betts  Shoreham  owed  his  distrust  to  national  preju- 
dice, and  well  was  he  paid  for  entertaining  so  vile  a 
companion.  Had  Mademoiselle  Hennequin  been  an 
American  girl,  he  would  not  have  thought  a  second 
time  of  the  emotion  she  had  betrayed  in  regarding 
my  beauties;  but  he  had  been  taught  to  believe  all 
French  women  managing  and  hypocritical ;  a  notion 
that  the  experience  of  a  young  man  in  Paris  would 
not  be  very  likely  to  destroy. 

"  Well,"  cried  John  Monson,  as  the  carriage  drew 
from  Mrs.  Leamington's  door,  "  this  is  the  last  ball  I 
shall  go  to  in  New  York;"  which  declaration  he  re- 
peated twenty  times  that  season,  and  as  often  broke. 

44  What  is  the  matter  now,  Jack  ?"  demanded  the 
father.  "  I  found  it  very  pleasant— six  or  seven  of  us 
old  fellows  made  a  very  agreeable  evening  of  it." 

"  Yes,  I  dare  say,  sir;  but-you  were  not  compelled 
to  dance  in  a  room  eighteen  by  twenty-four,  with  a 
hundred  people  treading  on  your  toes,  or  brushing 
their  heads  in  your  face." 

"  Jack  can  find  no  room  for  dancing  since  the  great 
ball  of  the  Salle  de  VOpera,  at  Paris,"  observed  the 
mother  smiling.  "  I  hope  you  enjoyed  yourself  bet- 
ter, Julia?" 

My  mistress  started;  then  she  answered  with  a 
sort  of  hysterical  glee — 

44  Oh !  I  have  found  the  evening  delightful,  ma'am. 
I  could  have  remained  two  hours  longer." 

44  And  you,  Mademoiselle  Hennequin ;  I  hope  you, 
too,  were  agreeably  entertained  ?" 

The  governess  answered  meekly,  and  with  a  slight 
tremor  in  her  voice. 

44  Certainly,  madame,"  she  said,  "  I  have  enjoyed 
myself;  though  dancing  always  seems  an  amusement 
I  have  no  right  to  share  in." 

There  was  some  little  embarrassment,  and  I  could 
perceive  an  impulse  in  Julia  to  press  nearer  to  her 
rival,  as  if  impelled  by  a  generous  wish  to  manifest 
her  sympathy.  But  Tom's  protests  soon  silenced 
every  thing  else,  and  we  alighted,  and  soon  went  to 
rest. 

The  next  morning  Julia  sent  for  me  down  to  be 
exhibited  to  one  or  two  friends,  my  fame  having 
spread  in  consequence  of  my  late  appearance.  I  was 
praised,  kissed,  called  a  pretty  dear,  and  extolled 
like  a  spoiled  child,  though  Miss  W.  did  not  fail  to 
carry  the  intelligence,  far  and  near,  that  Miss  Mon- 
son's much-talked-of  pocket-handkerchief  was  oo- 
thing  after  all  but  the  thing  Miss  Halfacre  had 
brought  out  the  night  of  the  day  her  father  had  stop- 
ped payment.  Some  even  began  to  nick-name  me 
the  insolvent  pocket-handkerchief. 

I  thought  Julia  sad,  after  her  friends  had  all  left 
her.    I  lay  neglected  on  a  sofa,  and  the  pretty  girl's 
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brow  became  thoughtful.  Of  a  sudden  she  was 
aroused  from  a  brown  study — reflective  mood,  per- 
haps, would  be  a  more  select  phrase — by  the  unex- 
pected appearance  of  young  Thurston.  There  was  a 
sort  of  "  ah !  have  I  caught  you  alone"  expression 
about  this  adventurer's  eye,  even  while  he  was 
making  his  bow,  that  struck  me.  I  looked  for  great 
events,  nor  was- 1  altogether  disappointed.  In  one 
minute  he  was  seated  at  Julia's  side,  on  the  same 
sofa,  and  within  two  feet  of  her ;  in  two  more  he  had 
brought  in  play  his  usual  tricks  of  flattery.  My  mis- 
tress listened  languidly,  and  yet  not  altogether  with- 
out interest.  She  was  piqued  at  Betts  Shoreham's 
indifference,  had  known  her  present  admirer  several 
months,  if  dancing  in  the  same  set  can  be  called 
knowing,  and  had  never  been  made  love  to  before,  at 
least  in  a  manner  so  direct  and  unequivocal.  The 
young  man  had  tact  enough  to  discover  that  he  had 
an  advantage,  and  fearful  that  some  one  might  come 
in  and  interrupt  the  tite  a  tcte,  he  magnanimously 
resolved  to  throw  all  on  a  single  cast,  and  come  to 
the  point  at  once. 

"  I  think,  Miss  Monson,"  he  continued,  after  a  very 
beautiful  specimen  of  rigmarole  in  the  way  of  love- 
making,  a  rigmarole  that  might  have  very  fairly 
figured  in  an  editor's  law  and  logic,  after  he  had  been 
beaten  in  a  libel  suit,  "  I  think,  Miss  Monson,  you 
cannot  have  overlooked  the  very  particular  attentions 
I  have  endeavored  to  pay  you,  ever  since  I  have  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  have  made  your  acquaintance  ?" 

"  I ! — Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Thurston,  I  am  not  at 
all  conscious  of  having  been  the  object  of  any  such 
attentions!" 

"No? — That  is  ever  the  way  with  the  innocent 
and  single-minded!  This  is  what  we  sincere  and 
diffident  men  have  to  contend  with  in  affairs  of  the 
heart.  Our  bosoms  may  be  torn  with  ten  thousand 
distracting  cares,  and  yet  the  modesty  of  a  truly  vir- 
tuous female  heart  shall  be  so  absorbed  in  its  own 
placid  serenity  as  to  be  indifferent  to  the  pangs  it  is 
unconsciously  inflicting !" 

"  Mr.  Thurston,  your  language  is  strong— and— a 
little — a  little  unintelligible." 

"  I  dare  say — ma'am — I  never  expect  to  be  intelli- 
gible again.  When  the  (  heart  is  oppressed  with  unut- 
terable anguish,  condemned  to  conceal  that  passion 
which  is  at  once  the  torment  and  delight  of  life' — when 
1  his  lip,  the  ruby  harbinger  of  joy,  lies  pale  and  cold, 
the  miserable  appendage  of  a  mang — '  that  is,  Miss 
Monson,  I  mean  to  say,  when  all  our  faculties  are 
engrossed  by  one  dear  object  we  are  often  incoherent 
and  mysterious,  as  a  matter  of  course." 

Tom  Thurston  came  very  near  wrecking  himself 
on  the  quicksands  of  the  romantic  school.  He  had 
begun  to  quote  from  a  speech  delivered  by  Gouver- 
neur  Morris,  on  the  subject  of  the  right  of  deposit  at 
New  Orleans,  and  which  he  had  spoken  at  college, 


and  was  near  getting  into  a  part  of  the  subject  that 
might  not  have  been  so  apposite,  but  retreated  in 
time.  By  way  of  climax,  the  lover  laid  his  hand  on 
me,  and  raised  me  to  his  eyes  in  an  abstracted  man- 
ner, as  if  unconscious  of  what  he  was  doing,  and 
wanted  to  brush  away  a  tear. 

"What  a  confounded  rich  old  fellow  the  father 
must  be,"  thought  Tom,  "  to  give  her  such  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  !" 

I  felt  like  a  wren  that  escapes  from  the  hawk  when 
the  rogue  laid  me  down. 

Alas!  Poor  Julia  was  the  dupe  of  all  this  acting. 
Totally  un  practiced  herself,  abandoned  by  the  usages 
of  the  society  in  which  she  had  been  educated  very 
much  to  the  artifices  of  any  fortune-hunter,  and 
vexed  with  Belts  Shoreham,  she  was  in  the  worst 
possible  frame  of  mind  to  resist  such  eloquence  and 
love.  She  had  seen  Tom  at  all  the  balls  in  the  best 
houses,  found  no  fault  with  his  exterior  and  manners, 
both  of  which  were  fashionable  and  showy,  and  now 
discovered  that  he  had  a  most  sympathetic  heart, 
over  which,  unknown  to  herself,  she  had  obtained  a 
very  unlimited  control. 

"  You  do  not  answer  me,  Miss  Monson,"  continued 
Tom,  peeping  out  at  one  side  of  me,  for  I  was  still 
at  his  eyes — "  you  do  not  answer  me,  cruel,  inexora- 
ble girl !" 
"  What  would  you  have  me  say,  Mr.  Thurston?" 
"  Say  yes,  dearest,  loveliest,  most  perfect  being  of 
the  whole  human  family." 

"  Yes,  then;  if  that  will  relieve  your  mind,  it  is  a 
relief  very  easily  bestowed." 

Now,  Tom  Thurston  was  as  skilled  in  a  fortune- 
hunter's  wiles  as  Napoleon  was  in  military  strategy. 
He  saw  he  had  obtained  an  immense  advantage  for 
the  future,  and  he  forbore  to  press  the  matter  any 
further  at  the  moment.    The  "  yes"  had  been  uttered 
more  in  pleasantry  than  with  any  other  feeling,  but, 
by  holding  it  in  reserve,  presuming  on  it  gradually, 
and  using  it  in  a  crisis,  it  might  be  worth — "  let  me 
see,"  calculated  Tom,  as  he  went  whistling  down 
Broadway,  "  that '  yes'  may  be  made  to  yield  at  least 
a  cool  $100,000.    There  are  John,  this  girl,  and  two 
little  ones.    Old  Monson  is  worth  every  dollar  of 
5700,000 — none  of  your  skyrockets,  but  a  known, 
old  fortune,  in  substantial  houses  and  lands — let  us 
suppose  the  old  woman  outlive  him,  and  that  she 
gets  her  full  thirds;  that  will  leave  $466,600.    Per- 
haps John  may  get  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand, 
and  even  then  each  of  the  girls  will  have  £88,888. 
If  one  of  the  little  things  should  happen  to  die,  and 
there 's  lots  of  scarlet  fever  about,  why  that  would 
fetch  it  up  at  once  to  a  round  hundred  thousand.  I  do  n't 
think  the  old  woman  would  be  likely  to  marry  again 
at  her  time  of  life.    One  must  n't  calculate  too  con- 
fidently on  that,  however,  as  I  would  have  her  myself 
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"  Scnld,  acold,  thnmp,  tboinp,  aroU,  ■arid  away ! 
There  m  ao  amfbrt  in  the  booae  opoo  a  washing  day ! 


Nonsense  !  I  only  wish  the  writer  of  those  lines 
had  been  at  our  cottage  by  the  old  bridge  on  washing- 
days,  it  would  have  made  him  sing  other  words  to  the 
same  lively  air,  or  I  am  sadly  mistaken. 

Washing-day!  why  it  was  the  happiest  twelve 
hours  of  the  week  to  "  us  children."  We  could 
scarcely  sleep  all  the  night  before  from  fervent  an- 
ticipations of  the  frolic  which  it  brought.  It  was 
astonishing  bow  our*  intellects  were  sharpened,  and 
our  ingenuity  brought  in  force  to  devise  ways  and 
means  for  escaping  school  on  that  particular  morning. 
How  resolutely  we  compelled  a  healthy  appetite  to 
refuse  breakfast ;  what  feverish  cheeks  we  borrowed 
from  the  rude  oak-leaves  that  lay  concealed  beneath 
our  pillows ;  what  headaches  we  pleaded — and  how 
very  desperate  all  our  symptoms  were  just  before  the 
tones  of  that  academy  bell  came  sweeping  down  from 
school  hill.  It  was  a  new  bell,  and  the  man  always 
rang  it  uncommonly  long  and  loud  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, to  begin  the  week  with  a  flourish,  he  said,  but  to 
us  it  seemed  an  instance  of  cruel,  personal  spite  to- 
ward three  innocent  little  girls  that  had  never  done 
him  the  least  harm  in  the  world. 

Though  determined  invalids,  we  were  always  out 
of  bed  immediately  after  daylight  on  a  washing-day ; 
and  one  face  at  least  might  always  be  seen  peeping 
eagerly  through  our  low  chamber  window.  We  had 
secretly  pushed  back  the  old  honeysuckle  vine  just 
far  enough  to  leave  a  single  pane  of  glass  uncovered, 
and  that  commanded  a  view  of  the  foot-path  where  our 
washerwoman  was  always  first  seen  comingthrough 
the  pine  woods — a  blessing  on  her  short  scarlet  cloak, 
she  always  wore  it,  summer  and  winter.  It  had  been 
her  grandmother's ;  but  in  form  and  material  would 
be  the  height  of  fashion  in  Broadway  this  very 
winter.  Bless  the  old  cardinal  once  again !  It  has 
made  my  heart  leap  many  a  fine  summer  morning  to 
see  its  first  brilliant  gleam  through  the  pine  boughs. 
A  nice  tidy  old  creature  was  our  washerwoman,  one 
that  an  artist  would  have  sketched  in  spite  of  himself, 
had  he  seen  her  wending  along  that  shady  path,  in  the 
cool  morning,  with  a  kerchief  of  brilliant  cotton 
passed  neatly  over  her  cap,  and  tied  beneath  the 
chin.  Gray  or  Page  would  have  taken  a  fancy  to  the 
old  woman,  even  before  her  sad,  mild  face  came  in 
view.  There  was  something  picturesque  about  her 
raiment,  and  her  movements  were  in  fine  keeping 
with  the  dewy  quietude  reposing  among  the  dark 
green  foliage  through  which  she  was  wholly  revealed, 
or  seen  only  by  glimpses,  as  she  came  toward  the 
cottage. 


But  there  was  sometimes  another  object  which 
almost  every  young  man  of  taste,  even  though  not  an 
artist,  would  have  fancied — for  Lida  was  possessed 
of  a  beauty  so  soft  and  delicate,  that  it  seemed  na- 
tural to  the  green  woods,  almost  as  the  flowers  that 
spring  to  life  and  perish  there.  Lida — sweet,  pretty 
Lida — as  we  always  called  her,  was  a  girl  of  some 
ten  years  old,  when  I  could  remember  her  coming  to 
the  house  with  her  mother — and  she  is  almost  the 
first  object  that  I  can  remember — for  she  was  just  the 
creative  to  fasten  herself  on  the  mind  of  a  child 
whose  instinct  it  was  to  love  the  beautiful,  and  be 
grateful  for  kindness.  Lida  came  with  her  mother 
every  week  for  many  a  year ;  and  it  was  to  her  that 
our  washing-day  owed  half  its  cheerfulness.  The 
old  woman  brought  her  girl  to  "take  care  of  the 
children,"  she  said ;  and  such  care  as  she  took  to 
make  us  happy,  was  never  so  successfully  exerted 
by  mortal  being  before  or  since. 

First  she  would  go  to  our  mother  with  her  sweet 
coaxing  smile,  and  plead  for  a  day  at  home.  "  We 
should  be  no  trouble,"  she  said,  "  none  in  the  world; 
she  would  keep  us  out  in  the  pine  woods,  or  down 
by  the  river  side,  with  her  mother,  all  day  long.  We 
should  certainly  wear  our  sun-bonnets,  and  keep  our 
shoes  on;  should  never  go  down  to  the  water  unless 
she  were  with  us,  nor  climb  the  rocks  to  tear  our 
dresses,  nor  carry  turf  in  our  aprons  to  dam  up  the 
spring,  as  we  bad  done  once  when  company  was  ex- 
pected. In  short,  she  promised  all  sorts  of  good  be- 
havior for  us ;  and  to  do  ourselves  justice,  we  sel- 
dom brought  her  into  disgrace  by  very  glaring  mis- 
conduct. In  truth,  we  found  the  young  girl  so  much 
more  agreeable  than  mischief— so  womanly  in  her 
control  over  our  wild  spirits,  and  yet  so  joyously 
childlike,  that  we  had  little  desire  to  go  beyond  her 
presence. 

Lida  usually  prevailed,  and  always,  as  our  mother 
insisted,  for  the  last  time.  The  next  week  we  should 
certainly  go  to  school.  No  matter,  we  were  very 
willing  to  let  the  morrow  provide  for  itself;  besides, 
we  had  heard  that  same  old  promise  so  often  before, 
that  consent  would  have  seemed  unnatural  with- 
out it. 

Half-way  between  our  house  and  the  falls,  which 
our  readers  will  find  described  in  the  story  of  "  Malina 
Gray,"  was  a  little  green  hollow;  a  brooklet  ran 
through  it  in  the  spring  season,  and  even  when  there 
was  no  water,  a  thousand  blue-eyed  violets  shed  an 
azure  tinge  along  the  moist  and  rich  grass  which 
formed  its  bed ;  while  in  July  and  August  the  upper 
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carve  of  the  bank  was  covered  with  golden  butter- 
cups; and  a  few  strawberries  might  be  found  where 
the  sunshine  came  most  frequently,  embedded  like 
rubies  in  the  velvet  grass.  One  extremity  of  this 
hollow  sloped  gently  down  to  the  river's  brink,  while 
the  upper  end  was  guarded  by  a  singular  old  button- 
wood  tree.  The  rude  trunk  rose  upward  four  or  five 
feet,  when  it  made  a  sudden  bend,  like  the  elbow  of 
a  man's  arm,  ran  parallel  with  the  earth,  perhaps 
three  feet  more,  and  then  shot  toward  the  sky,  straight 
as  an  arrow,  and  its  smooth,  'white  stem,  and  fantastic 
boughs,  which  loomed  high  up  in  the  air,  seemed  the 
more  picturesque  because  it  was  the  only  tree  of  that 
species  in  the  neighborhood.  It  was  beneath  this  old 
tree  that  our  washerwoman  performed  her  duty,  from 
the  first  starting  of  the  grass  in  spring  till  the  frost  of 
an  Indian  summer  rendered  it  crisp  beneath  her  feet. 
In  a  tiny  hollow,  just  below  the  roots,  she  built  her 
fire,  an  iron  grapple  secured  her  hook  to  that  portion 
of  the  trunk  which  formed  a  line  above  it,  and  a  huge 
brass-kettle  swung  all  day  long  over  the  cheerful 
Maze,  with  the  smoke  curling  round  it  and  forming 
fantastic  wreaths  among  the  broad  leaves  and  tassel- 
like  balls  overhead. 

The  droll-looking  old  tree  would  have  formed 
a  scanty  shadow  to  protect  our  kind  old  woman  from 
the  sun;  but  just  beyond  it,  on  the  level  ground,  stood 
a  huge  white  pine  and  a  hemlock,  with  the  branches 
interlaced  and  covered  with  foliage  so  thick  that  it 
seemed  impossible  for  the  sunshine  ever  to  reach  the 
moss  which  grew  underneath.  It  was  a  pleasant  sight 
when  that  nice  old  woman  took  her  stand  at  the 
wash-tub,  within  the  shadow  flung  from  this  group  of 
trees.  The  red  cloak  lay  folded  ou  the  moss  near  by; 
the  sleeves  of  her  striped  short-gown  were  carefully 
rolled  up ;  and  the  snow-white  border  of  her  cap  rose 
and  fell  with  the  motion  of  her  head,  while  her  hands 
passrtd  with  a  constant,  but  sometimes  feeble  motion, 
up  and  down  her  wash-board. 

There  the  old  woman  was,  in  the  quiet  shade,  all 
day  long  hard  at  work,  and  with  a  tranquil  melan- 
choly hanging  about  her  which  must  have  originated 
in  the  more  tearful  sorrow  of  her  early  life.  How 
kind  and  patient  she  was— always  smiling  indulgently 
at  our  mischievous  pranks,  and  thanking  us  every 
time  we  brought  her  a  stick  of  drift-wood  or  a  cup  of 
water  from  the  spring,  like  a  broken-down  gentle- 
woman as  she  was;  how  good  namredry  she  pre- 
pared the  smallest  sited  tub  of  her  set  that  we  might 
wash  out  the  pocket-handkerchiefs  and  muslins. 
She  would  smile  to  see  how  busy  we  became,  how 
earnestly  we  scattered  the  white  foam  about,  and 
with  what  desperate  energy  we  wrung  the  bits  of 
muslin  and  tiny  ruffles  in  imitation  of  herself  when 
she  prepared  a  sheet  or  tablecloth  for  the  boiling- 
kettle. 

It  was  seldom  that  our  industry  outlived  the  thou- 
sand tiny  babbles  that  rose  and  broke  with  a  rainbow 
tinge  amid  the  snowy  foam  which  filled  our  tub;  be- 
fore we  could  get  a  fair  view  of  the  water  underneath 
some  new  freak  always  carried  us  off  into  the  woods 
m  search  of  birds'  nests,  or  young  wintergreen.  We 
became  very  thirsty  and  wanted  drink,  or  had  taken 
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a  decided  fancy  to  search  for  strawberries  on  the 
knoll,  or  gather  peppermint  from  the  hollow.  But 
the  old  woman  did  not  scold  us,  though  we  tired  of 
our  usefulness  ever  so  soon ;  she  was  always  ready 
to  indulge  us  over  again,  and  if  we  insisted  on  spread- 
ing her  clothes  on  the  grass,  toward  sunset,  she  never 
made  any  objection,  though  it  always  gave  her  ad- 
ditional trouble  when  she  was  worn  out  with  labor. 
But  we  loved  the  poor  washerwoman,  and  would  run 
to  the  house  after  luncheon  for  her  half  a  dozen  times 
in  the  day.  We  always  kept  her  fire  ablaze  from  the 
driftwood  which  lodged  on  the  river  brink ;  and  when 
nightfall  came,  and  her  task  was  done,  there  was 
always  a  spirited  run  from  the  grassy  slope,  where 
the  clothes  were  dried,  to  the  pine  shade;  and  she 
who  carried  the  washerwoman's  cloak  back,  was  a 
happy  girl,  indeed.  Then  came  the  buttered  muffin, 
and  strong  tea,  which  was  provided  for  her  comfort 
in  the  house.  How  we  loved  to  climb  up  the  back  of 
her  chair,  and  study  the  tea-grounds  in  the  bottom  of 
her  cup.  Such  castles,  and  serpents,  and  rings,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  birds  and  wild  animals  as  we  saw 
there,  was  a  perfect  miracle.  The  fortunes  always 
came  true;  we  were  to  get  all  the  "  credit  marks" 
during  the  week ;  be  very  good  children,  and  net  say 
a  single  angry  or  naughty  word  for  a  long  time ;  she 
saw  that  in  the  cup— with  presents  and  all  sorts  of 
pretty  things— and  the  words  wrought  out  their  own 
prophecy  with  us. 

There  was  always  a  parcel,  containing  various 
small  papers  of  tea,  sugar,  and  other  groceries,  laid 
on  a  corner  of  the  table  just  before  the  washerwoman 
went  home.  And  when  our  mother  gave  her  the 
money  due  for  her  work,  and  pointed  to  the  parcel, 
she  would  drop  a  curtsy,  fold  the  gift  under  her  cloak, 
and  depart  without  speaking  a  word ;  but  some  time 
in  the  week  Lida  always  came  with  a  basket  of  wild 
fruit,  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  or,  perflaps,  a  quantity  of 
young  wintergreen  and  sassafras  bark,  just  enough 
to  exhibit  a  grateful  feeling,  and  an  honest  desire  to 
relieve  herself  from  obligation. 

A  change  fell  upon  our  washing-days ;  the  old  wo- 
man came  as  usual,  but,  alas !  Lida,  dear  Lida,  no 
longer  helped  us  to  gather  sticks  from  the  drift  heaps, 
or  allowed  her  ringing  laugh  to  set  the  birds  a  chirp- 
ing, from  sympathy,  in  the  pine  woods.  Lida  was 
an  apprentice  now— learning  a  milliner's  trade  on 
Falls  Hill.  It  was  a  sad  loss  to  us.  We  went  down 
to  the  hollow  two  or  three  days  after  her  desertion, 
with  a  desperate  resolution  to  be  happy  in  spite  of 
her  absence.  We  laughed  louder  than  ever;  ran 
races  like  so  many  greyhounds ;  frightened  the  pin- 
fishes  with  pebble-stones ;  and  tried  every  expedient 
to  make  the  day  seem  natural;  but  it  was  like 
dancing  without  music,  or  a  green  flower  with  the 
sunshine  excluded. 

It  was  a  disappointment  to  us  that  Lida  never 
came  through  the  pine  jvoods  to  her  work.  She  lived 
in  a  little  one-story  house  close  behind  Castle  Rock. 
It  was  a  solitary  and  beautiful  spot,  far  from  any 
highway;  and  Lida  went  to  Falls  Hill  through  a 
footpath  which  ran  across  the  pasture  lots,  spreading 
|  away  from  the  high  banks  which  formed  our  valley. 
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But  sometimes  the  young  girl  would  start  early,  and 
come  with  her  mother  for  a  few  moments  Monday 
mornings ;  but  she  seemed  more  thoughtful  than  for- 
merly, and  there  was  something  peculiarly  sweet  in 
her  smile,  which  was  more  beautiful  even  than  her 
pure,  bird-like  laugh.  Her  complexion  settled  into 
that  clear  pearly  white  which  carries  the  idea  of 
mental  purity  with  it,  while  it  indicates  perfect  health 
quite  as  truly  as  the  richest  bloom.  Her  eyes  were 
very  changeable,  and  shaded  by  the  longest  and  most 
jetty  lashes  you  ever  saw ;  while  her  little  mouth  was 
bright  and  red  as  a  ripe  strawberry.  When  she 
smiled  much,  a  dimple  settled  on  her  cheek  and 
round  her  mouth,  like  the  shadow  of  a  honey-bee 
when  hovering  around  a  lily;  and  when  Lida  was 
seventeen,  and  had  begun  her  apprenticeship,  it  was 
pleasant  to  observe  how  lovely  the  child  had  become 
as  she  approached  the  threshold  of  womanhood. 

The  milliner's  shop  where  Lida  worked,  was  in 
the  second  story  of  a  dry-goods  store,  near  the  Epis- 
copal church.  There  were  two  rooms  in  front,  se- 
parated by  a  narrow  entry;  and  as  Miss  Smith,  the 
milliner,  always  took  a  remarkable  fancy  for  fresh 
air  whenever  lawyer  Gilbert  was  in  the  opposite 
room,  and  insisted  that  the  door  should  be  left  open, 
Lida  was  sometimes  hours  together  that  she  could 
not  lift  her  eyes  without  knowing  that  a  young  man, 
rather  handsome,  and  with  singularly  fine  eyes,  sat 
within  the  adjoining  room  ;  though  she  never  looked 
directly  at  him,  or  could  see  the  least  indication  that 
he  took  any  advantage  of  Miss  Smith's  liberality  re- 
garding the  door. 

Miss  Smith  was  a  town-bred,  dashing  milliner, 
rather  social,  and  ready  to  impart  information  re- 
garding former  conquests  in  town,  even  to  her  ap- 
prentice girls,  so  long  as  they  were  content  to  ad- 
mire and  wonder  at  a  respectful  distance ;  but  amid 
all  her  condescension  she  never  once  allowed  u  our 
Lida"  to  forget  the  immeasurable  distance  that  ex- 
isted between  a  bleach-box  and  a  wash-tub.  She  sat 
before  her  two  apprentice  girls,  with  one  foot  resting 
on  the  top  of  a  bonnet-block,  twisting  up  little  bows 
of  ribbon,  and  admiring  the  effect,  like  Calypso 
among  her  nymphs — tjiat  is,  supposing  the  goddess 
had  ever  condescended  to  become  useful  without  the 
least  shadow  of  necessity,  as  Miss  Smith  affirmed 
was  the  case  with  herself.  Sometimes  the  lady 
would  quietly  steal  a  glance  through  ber  black  ring- 
lets to  observe  if  the  lawyer  were  remarking  the 
elegance  of  her  position ;  and  as  the  girls  seldom 
lifted  their  eyes  in  that  direction,  it  was  easy  to  indi- 
cate the  force  of  her  charms  by  exclamations  of 
"  Dear  me !  I  wonder  why  Mr.  Gilbert  is  always 
looking  this  way!  What  can  he  find  so  interesting? 
I  really  wish  he  would  not  sit  so  exactly  against  the 
door!" 

Had  the  girls  looked  toward  the  lawyer's  office  at 
such  times,  they  would  have  seen  him  tranquilly 
poring  over  a  very  new  volume  in  paper  binding, 
with  his  back  toward  the  door,  his  chair  balanced  on 
two  legs,  and  his  feet  resting  on  the  edge  of  a  table 
covered  with  law  books  in  sheepskin  backs,  per- 
fectly untarnished,  a  pair  of  boxing-gloves,  a  flute, 


quantities  of  writing-paper,  and  pens  without  number. 
If  Mr.  Gilbert  really  was  attracted  by  the  bold,  black 
eyes  which  were  so  often  bent  upon  him,  or  the 
beauty  of  a  neck  more  than  usually  exposed  when 
the  weather  was  warm  enough  for  doors  to  be  left 
open,  he  was  enough  of  a  lawyer  to  avoid  the  ob- 
servation of  witnesses  to  his  delinquencies;  and 
though  Miss  Smith's  evidence  passed  very  well  be- 
fore her  elder  apprentice,  and  dear,  unsophisticated 
Lida,  it  was  good  for  nothing  in  a  court  of  law,  and 
no  damages  were  likely  to  follow. 

It  would  have  been  a  very  unprincipled  thing  in 
the  young  lawyer,  had  the  deep  noonces  and  pretty 
caps,  which  Miss  Smith  set  for  him,  taken  effect — for 
he  was  already  engaged  to  a  young  lady  who  had 
just  returned  from  boarding-school  in  New  Haven; 
and  the  fine  old  homestead,  which  stood  a  little  back 
from  the  church,  embowered  in  a  grove  of  oaks,  and 
with  an  old-fashioned  flower-garden  attached,  was 
at  that  very  moment  tumultuous  with  the  noise  of 
workmen  who  were  preparing  it  for  the  reception  of 
a  bride— lawyer  Gilbert's  bride. 

Once  or  twice  Mr.  Gilbert  did  actually  lift  his  eyes 
from  the  paper-bound  volume,  when  his  position  ad- 
mitted of  the  effort  without  too  much  trouble,  and 
looked  earnestly  into  the  milliner's  room;  but  as 
Miss  Smith  leaned  her  head,  and  cast  a  side  glance 
through  the  interstice  thus  made  between  two  of  ber 
longest  curls,  she  saw  that  his  eyes  were  fixed,  not 
on  her,  but  on  the  drooping  lids  and  dark  lashes  of 
Lida,  the  washerwoman's  daughter. 

He  might  well  gaze  on  the  innocent  picture  of  that 
young  girl,  as  she  sat  on  a  low  stool,  bending  over 
her  work  with  her  dark  hair  twisted  in  a  single 
massive  braid  around  her  finely  moulded  head,  her 
tiny  foot  creeping  out  from  the  folds  of  her  calico 
dress,  and  her  small  hand  fluttering  about  the  rose- 
colored  silk  she  was  sewing,  like  a  bird  coquetting 
with  a  flower.  And  the  milliner  might,  indeed,  ex- 
perience an  uncomfortable  sensation  as  she  turned 
her  kindling  eyes  on  the  unconscious  possessor  of  so 
much  loveliness — especially  as  lawyer  Gilbert  never 
turned  a  page  that  afternoon  without  stealing  a  look 
at  the  gentle  girl  from  over  the  top  o(  his  volume. 

The  next  morning  Lida  was  banished  to  a  front 
window  directly  out  of  range  with  the  door.  The 
prettiest  prospect  imaginable  lay  before  it ;  and  the 
poor  girl  was  delighted  with  the  change.  Bred  to 
the  fields  as  she  had  been,  it  was  so  pleasant  to  look  up 
from  her  work  now  and  then,  and  rest  her  aching 
eyes  with  a  glance  at  the  green  trees,  and  the  cool 
blue  sky  beyond.  She  was  very  grateful  for  the 
change  in  her  position,  and  thanked  the  milliner  so 
sweetly  again  and  again,  that  the  lady  really  began 
to  applaud  herself  for  having  done  a  kind  action— « 
sensation  which,  from  its  extreme  novelty,  must  have 
been  exceedingly  agreeable. 

Directly  before  Lida's  window  was  a  closely 
trampled  greensward,  divided  by  the  highway  as  it 
curved  up  from  the  valley.  Opposite  stood  a  huge 
willow  tree,  wit*  a  profusion  of  delicate  foliage 
dropping  over  its  heavy  branches  to  the  ground.  Be* 
|  hmd  this  tiro  wa*  a  twc^ory  bouse,  while  as  a  snow- 
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drift,  and  surrounded  by  rose  thickets ;  a  light  por- 
tico was  over  the  front  door,  and  around  one  of  its 
slender  pillars  a  single  honeysuckle-vine  had  twisted 
itself  like  a  wreath.  The  house  was  so  near  that 
Lida  could  almost  count  the  crimson  blossoms  from 
her  seat  by  the  window;  and  when  a  young  girl 
would  come  into  the  portico  with  a  book,  which  she 
never  read,  or  an  embroidery-frame,  which  she 
never  used,  Lida  would  ply  her  needle  with  great 
diligence,  and  blush  to  be  so  earnestly  regarded  by 
the  most  accomplished  and  haughty  girl  in  our  village. 
She  knew  that  this  young  lady  was  the  intended  bride 
of  Mr.  Gilbert,  but  never  dreamed  that  it  was  his  pre- 
sence near  a  window,  with  his  flute,  that  drew  Miss 
Warner's  attention  to  the  building.  Poor  Lida !  in 
the  innocence  of  her  heart,  she  was  beginning  to  think 
that  the  boarding-school  graduate  had  taken  a  fancy 
to  her,  and  was  desirous  of  an  acquaintance. 

In  order  to  interest  lawyer  Gilbert,  Miss  Smith  had 
already  exhausted  all  positive  means  of  attack.  She 
had  sent  to  his  room  for  a  volume  of  Byron,  she 
duated  on  his  poetry,  it  was  to  soft,  and  would  be  so 
obliged  if  Mr.  Gilbert  favored  her  by  the  loan  of 
Childe  Harold,  or  Manfred,  or  any  of  his  comedies. 

Mr.  Gilbert  returned  answer  that  his  copy  of  Byron 
was  sent  to  Miss  Warner,  across  the  way. 

Miss  Smith's  compliments  again — "Would  Mr. 
Gilbert  oblige  her  by  playing  that  lovely  air  once 
more— Miss  Smith  was  so  delighted  with  it." 

Mr.  Gilbert  unscrewed  his  flute,  laid  it  on  the 
table,  and  then  returned  his  most  respectful  compli- 
ments to  Miss  Smith,  but  the  physician  had  forbidden 
him  to  practice  more  than  fifteen  minutes  at  a  time) 
under  any  circumstances. 

The  milliner  could  hit  on  no  other  device,  so  she 
gave  an  additional  flounce  to  her  dress,  let  down  a 
ringlet  of  more  subduing  length  from  her  hair,  moved 
her  work-table  decidedly  opposite  the  door,  and  bad 
resolved  on  a  siege,  the  success  of  which  must  depend 
on  her  own  personal  attractions ;  when  Lida  became 
an  apprentice,  and  was  banished  to  the  window. 

During  the  four  days  that  followed  the  punishment 
intended  lor  Lida,  Miss  Smil£  was  in  fine  spirits. 
Mr.  Gilbert  not  only  looked  toward  her  more  than 
twenty  times  a  day,  but  on  one  instance  he  paused 
in  the  entry  passage,  and  took  a  step  toward  the 
door,  as  if  tempted  to  enter.  But  he  changed  his 
mind,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Lida  saw  him  cross  the 
highway,  enter  the  white  portico  opposite,  and  sit 
down  by  the  young  lady  who  was  loitering  away  the 
morning  in  its  shade. 

The  next  day  it  rained,  and  every  thing  looked 
dull  and  miserable.  The  water-drops  pattered  cease- 
lessly against  the  windows,  and  the  old  willow  stood 
on  the  green  with  its  branches  drooping  to  the  earth, 
like  the  plumage  of  a  great  bird  that  could  find  no 
shelter.  The  work-room  was  cold  and  cheerless. 
Miss  Smith  sat  by  her  table,  disappointed  and 
cross.  The  moist  air,  which  swept  in  from  the 
entry,  took  the  stiffening  from  her  silks,  and  if  she 
closed  the  door,  all  hopes  of  seeing  the  lawyer  were 
at  an  end  for  the  day.  She  would  have  submitted  to 
the  faded  lustre  of  her  goods,  but  when  the  damp  had 


taken  her  ringlets  out  of  curl,  and  began  to  chill  her 
neck,  she  flung  a  shawl  over  her  shoulders,  tore  up  a 
bonnet  pattern  to  roll  her  hair  in,  and  putting  on  the 
worst  of  tempers  with  her  altered  looks,  ordered  the 
doors  closed,  and  determined  to  make  a  miserable 
day  of  it 

A  knock  at  the  door, 

" Come  in,"  said  Miss  Smith;  "Lida,  go  and  get 
the  black  crape  bonnet  you  altered  yesterday,  the  boy 
has  come  after  it,  I  suppose." 

Lida  had  scarcely  time  to  lay  down  her  work, 
when  the  door  opened  and  Mr.  Gilbert  walked 
quietly  into  the  room. 

Miss  Smith  blushed  crimson,  dropped  her  shawl, 
and  seemed  tempted  to  commence  depredations  on 
the  curl-papers  forthwith.  Lida  took  up  her  work 
again,  and  Mr.  Gilbert  sat  down  amid  a  torrent  of 
compliments  from  Miss  Smith,  and  began  to  turn  over 
a  volume  of  Byron,  which  he  had  brought  in  his  hand. 

He  had  done  himself  the  pleasure  of  bringing  the 
book  which  Miss  Smith  desired. 

Miss  Smith  was  delighted— would  Mr.  Gilbert 
oblige  her  by  reading  a  few  pages,  if  he  was  not  too 
much  engaged— she  had  been  informed  that  he  read 
beautifully. 

Mr.  Gilbert  would  be  too  happy,  but  the  light  was 
so  dim  that  he  must  sit  by  the  window  so  moving 
his  chair  with  the  self-possession  of  a  man  accus- 
tomed to  having  his  own  way — he  sat  down  within 
a  few  paces  of  Lida.  She  did  not  look  up,  but  the 
most  delicate  of  all  blushes  broke  into  her  cheek,  and 
the  young  man  saw  that  her  fingers  were  a  little 
tremulous,  as  she  bent  diligently  over  her  work.  He 
seemed  busy  searching  for  a  favorite  poem,  and 
Miss  Smith  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  let 
down  a  quantity  of  black  hair,  which  the  mutilated 
pattern  bad  failed  to  render  more  than  wavy,  and 
giving  her  flounces  a  light  shake,  she  drew  her 
chair  to  the  window,  ordered  Lida  to  place  a  bonnet 
block  for  her  feet,  and  folding  her  hands  with  a 
graceful  languor,  composed  herself  to  listen. 

It  would  be  quite  superfluous  to  say  how  many 
times  the  sensitive  Miss  Smith  lifted  her  hands,  and 
exclaimed — "  Beautiful!  Exquisite!  Oh!  how  sweet!" 
while  the  reading  of  Childe  Harold  went  on ;  or  to 
give  any  description  of  the  color  which  glowed  and 
deepened  in  the  cheek  of  our  Lida,  and  the  pleasure 
which  filled  those  soft  eyes  till  they  sparkled  like 
gems  beneath  her  drooping  lashes.  But  it  is  quite 
necessary  to  inform  the  reader  that  after  this  rainy 
day,  Mr.  Gilbert  was  a  constant  visiter  at  the  mil- 
liner's shop— that  he  read  Childe  Harold  quite 
through,  and  when  Miss  Smith  solicited  some  of 
the  shorter  poems,  he  looked  at  Lida  and  answered 
no — he  would  read  them  to  Miss  Smith,  but  not 
there.  Miss  Smith  was  delighted  with  this  indica- 
tion that  her  neighbor  desired  a  teu-d-tete,  and  Lida, 
who  had  heard  Byron  for  the  first  time — though  she 
had  read  more  than  most  girls  of  her  age — was  quite 
unconscious  of  the  compliment  paid  to  her  purity  of 
character  in  the  denial.  The  lawyer  had  a  large 
library,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  books  for  perusal. 
Lida  seldom  spoke  while  he  was  reading,  but  it  was 
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pleasant  for  an  indolent  and  refined  man  like  Gilbert 
to  study  the  changes  of  her  sweet  face.  It  was  like 
a  volume  of  "  unwritten  poetry,"  which  no  one  could 
read  but  himself.  In  less  than  a  week  his  easy  chair 
was  wheeled  into  the  milliner's  room  every  day,  and 
he  was  quite  domesticated  among  the  straw  trim- 
mings, scraps  of  satin,  and  pasteboard  chips,  that 
littered  the  floor. 

A  sense  of  aristocratic  distinction  is  a  remarkable 
pleasant  feeling,  but  in  order  to  enjoy  it  perfectly, 
there  must  be  some  companionship.  It  was  very 
pleasant  and  agreeable  for  Miss  Warner  to  return 
from  a  four  years1  residence  at  school,  to  be  the  rich- 
est and  most  accomplished  belle  of  a  country  village. 
It  was  pleasant  to  be  engaged  to  a  wealthy  and  hand- 
some young  man  like  Gilbert,  but  as  she  did  not  care 
for  books,  had  no  one  but  a  widowed  mother  to  be- 
stow the  flattery  which  schoolmates  barter  one  with 
the  other,  as  she  detested  all  useful  employment,  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  her  time  must  pass  some- 
what heavily,  especially  after  the  first  objects  that 
presented  themselves  when  she  went  to  lounge  away 
her  mornings  in  the  portico,  were  the  sweet  face  of 
our  Lida,  bent  over  her  work,  by  the  opposite  win- 
dow, and.  just  beyond,  the  dark  locks  and  white  fore- 
head of  her  own  affianced  husband.  Miss  Warner 
was  not  absolutely  jealous,  but  she  was  very  idle,  and 
to,  naturally  enough,  began  to  thmk  it  just  possible 
that  the  country  milliner  might  have  received  some- 
thing worth  looking  at  from  town.  One  morning, 
•he  was  seen  crossing  the  highway,  elaborately 
dressed,  with  delicate  peach  blossom  gloves  on  her 
pretty  hands,  and  a  deeply  fringed  parasol  guarding 
her  face  from  the  sun.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
artificial  grace  in  her  step  as  she  glided  over  the 
green  sward,  and  the  little  afleoted  knock  which  she 
gave  to  the  milliner's  door  was  eloquent  of  high 
breeding.  Then  there  was  the  patronizing  bend  to 
Miss  Smith,  the  gracefully  extended  hand  to  Gilbert, 
and  the  quiet  stare  at  poor  Lida,  who  sat  blushing 
like  a  guilty  thing  by  the  window.  Gilbert  touched 
his  lips  to  the  peach  blossom  glove,  but  when  he  saw 
the  supercilious  look  fixed  on  Lida,  he  dropped  it 
again,  and  a  dash  of  color  swept  over  his  forehead. 
Miss  Smith  was  full  of  delight,  exhibited  all  her 
finery,  and  distilled  more  flattery  into  a  conversation 
of  fifteen  minutes,  about  blue  ribbons  and  leghorn 
flats,  than  was  ever  bestowed  in  the  same  time  on 
those  ladies  who  purchase  it  by  the  year,  in  the  form 
of  "  a  humble  companion." 

Miss  Warner's  dignity  was  not  of  an  order  to  with- 
stand this  incense  to  her  vanity,  and  even  if  her  affi- 
anced husband  had  not  been  a  constant  visiter,  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  honeysuckle  portico  would  not  soon 
have  been  abandoned  for  the  milliner's  room  and  its 
gossiping  freedom. 

In  less  than  a  fortnight,  the  peach  blossom  gloves 
were  soiled  by  constant  use,  and  if  Gilbert  was  a 
feature  in  the  milliner's  shop,  his  lady-love  haunted 
it  almost  as  regularly  as  he  did.  She  thought  Miss 
Smith  "such  a  nice  creature — such  a  dear,  good 
soul — so  capable  of  appreciating  true  elegance  of 
manner— so  very  tasteful  in  her  bonnets  and  fancy  | 


caps !"  It  was  beautiful  to  see  how  condescending 
the  sated  Miss  became,  how  useful  she  made  herself 
in  snipping  up  little  bits  of  satin,  and  how  prettily  she 
would  ask  Gilbert  if  he  did  not  think  sks  would  make 
a  good  milliner,  if  she  should  not  learn  the  trade,  and 
other  important  questions,  which  must  have  diversi- 
fied the  passages  of  Milton  and  Young,  which  he  was 
reading,  with  an  agreeable  variety. 

The  jealousy  which  springs  from  affection  painfully 
aroused,  cannot  be  divested  of  generosity;  but  that 
which  arises  from  mortified  vanity,  is  bitter  and  im- 
placable. It  was  not  long  before  Miss  Smith  became 
convined  that  the  gentle  girl  who  sat  listening  with 
such  intense  interest  to  every  word  that  dropped 
from  the  eloquent  lips  of  lawyer  Gilbert,  was  his 
sole  attraction  to  the  room,  and  a  few  adroit  words  to 
his  affianced  bride  were  enough  to  arouse  her  atten- 
tion to  the  damask  color  that  came  and  went  in  the 
poor  girl's  cheek  whenever  young  Gilbert  addressed 
her. 

"  Artful  wretch !"  muttered  the  future  bride,  set- 
ting her  pearl  white  teeth  passionately  together  as 
she  spoke ;  "  she  think  of  attracting  him !"  and  with 
a  slight  scornful  laugh,  in  which  the  milliner  joined, 
she  began  practicing  her  steps  in  a  distant  corner  of 
the  room. 

Gilbert  went  home  that  night  with  his  affianced 
bride,  and  the  next  day  he  sent  in  a  book  for 
Lida,  but  avoided  the  milliner's  room  altogether. 
The  young  apprentice  only  saw  him  as  he  crossed 
the  green  toward  the  building— his  countenance  was 
very  serious,  and  he  seemed  to  avoid  looking  toward 
the  window. 

Just  at  night  Miss  Warner  came  in.  She  took  the 
milliner  into  a  distant  part  of  the  room,  and  as  they 
conversed  in  low  voices,  a  scornful  laugh  now  and 
then  reached  the  apprentice,  who  bad  become  ner- 
vous and  sensitive,  she  scarcely  knew  why.  Miss 
Smith  followed  her  visiter  into  the  entry. 

"  It  is  well  I  mentioned  it  in  time,"  she  said,  in  a 
confidential  whisper. 

Miss  Warner  tore  her  glove  as  she  attempted  to 
draw  it  on. 

"  A  pretty  speculation  for  a  washerwoman's  daugh- 
ter!" she  said,  with  a  curling  lip. 

"  But  he  cared  nothing  about  her?"  rejoined  Mas 
Smith,  a  little  anxiously. 

"  No,  indeed;  he  was  quite  angry  at  the  charge, 
and  consented  to  stay  from  your  room  forever,  if  I 
desired  it." 

"  She  would  have  made  a  splendid  mistress  for  the 
homestead  up  yonder,"  rejoined  Miss  Smith,  with 
another  low,  disagreeable  laugh ;  "  it  is  almost  a  pity 
she  failed  in  her  aim  upon  H." 

"  Splendid  1"  exclaimed  the  bride,  with  a  light 
mocking  laugh;  "  but  no,  no— I  should  not  so  much 
regard  seeing  him  the  son-in-law  of  a  washerwoman, 
but  it  would  break  my  heart  to  know  that  any  one  but 
myself  was  mistress  of  the  homestead  and  property." 

"  Hark 1  did  you  not  hear  some  one  moving  in  his 
office  ?"  said  the  milliner,  listening  apprehensively. 

Miss  Warner  listened  a  moment,  and  then  an- 
swered, in  a  faint  voice— 
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"  No— it  cannot  be.  I  saw  him  going  toward  the 
boose  just  as  I  came  in." 

"Let  us  move  away  from  his  door — there  is  no 
harm  in  that,"  whispered  Miss  Smith,  and  they 
walked  down  the  entry  conversing  together.  After 
a  little,  the  sound  of  their  but  half-suppressed  laughter 
filled  the  little  apartment. 

"  It  would  be  a  capital  joke !"  said  the  milliner. 

"  Just  the  punishment  she  deserves,  presumptuous 
creature !"  was  the  reply. 

"  But  can  you  persuade  him  to  join  us?"  was  the 
next  question.  > 

"  He  shall  /» 

Gilbert  was  standing  that  night  in  the  little  portico 
of  his  bride's  dwelling.  It  was  a  lovely  evening — 
every  thing  was  deluged  with  a  flood  of  pearly  moon- 
light, and  the  dew  lay  like  rain-drops  among  the 
crimson  flowers  which  shed  a  rich  fragrance  from 
the  honeysuckle  vine.  SJu  was  by  his  side,  his  arm 
had  been  around  her  waist,  and  but  a  few  moments 
before  his  eyes  had  been  bent  with  tender  and  affec- 
tionate earnestness  on  her  face,  but  now  his  arms 
were  folded,  and  he  looked  almost  sternly  upon  her. 

"  Do  you  really  desire  this,  Louisa?"  he  said,  in  a 
deep,  constrained  voice ;  "  would  you  ever  respect 
me  again,  if  I  could  do  so  cruel,  so  unmanly  an  act?" 

"  I  will  never  love  you  again,  if  you  do  not !"  was 
the  petulant  reply. 

An  expression  almost  of  disgust  swept  over  the 
young  man's  face,  and  his  lips  trembled  as  he  spoke. 

"  Tell  me,  have  you  been  to  Miss  Smith's  room  to- 
day?" he  inquired. 

"  Yes—I  was  there  just  at  sunset.  But  why  do  you 
ask?" 

"No  matter!  Have  you  thought  all  this  over ;  are 
you  resolute  to  deceive  this  poor  girl?" 

"Resolute!" 

"  And  you  are  willing  that  I  devote  myself  to  win 
her  affections  ?" 

"They  are  already  given,  without  the  trouble  of 
asking." 

Gilbert's  brow  contracted  in  the  moonlight,  and  the 
word  "Unwomanly!"  was  smothered  between  his 
compressed  lips. 

"  And  you  will  assist  me— will  tell  her  that  you  re- 
sign all  claims  on  my  hand— on  the  homestead  and 
property  ?"  he  added,  with  a  slight  and  bitter  em- 
phasis on  the  last  words. 

She  did  not  observe  it,  but  answered  eagerly— 

"  Yes — yes;  I  will  do  my  part  to  perfection— how 
mortifying  the  truth  will  be  when  she  thinks  herself 
Mrs.  Gilbert  and  finds  that  it  is  all  a  joke." 

"  But  think  of  the  shock  it  will  give  her  pride  and 
delicacy—" 

"  Add  refinement— pray,  add  refinement !"  said  the 
young  girl,  scornfully;  "  pride,  delicacy  and  refine- 
ment are  such  common  attributes  to  the  daughters  of 
our  washerwomen !" 

"  You  are  only  doing  this  to  annoy  me,"  said  the 
young  man ;  "  so  good  night,  you  will  throw  off  the 
cruel  wish  before  morning." 

«  Shall  I?"  replied  the  girl,  with  a  slow  bend  of 
the  head. 
16* 


Gilbert  turned  away,  and  taking  up  his  hat,  was 
about  to  leave  the  house,  but  she  4aid  her  hand  on 
his  arm,  and  looked  smilingly  in  his  face. 

"  They  tell  me  the  house  is  finished— will  you  take 
me  to  look  at  it  in  the  morning?" 

11  If  you  desire  it,"  was  the  cold  and  abstracted 
reply. 

«  Well— I  shall  be  ready  at  ten.  Good  night!" 
and  gaily  kissing  her  hand,  the  young  creature  glided 
into  the  house. 

"  It  teas  her  voice  then,  and  she  was  planning  this 
design  with  that  infamous  milliner.  I  would  not  be- 
lieve my  own  senses,  till  she  confirmed  them.  But 
she  will  not  persist  in  any  thing  so  cruel — it  is  ab- 
surd to  suppose  so.  If  she  does— if  she  does— I  will 
obey  her." 

As  he  muttered  these  words,  the  young  man  walked 
slowly  from  the  house. 

How  melancholy  poor  Lida  had  been  all  the  pre- 
vious day — how  many  strange  conjectures  had  passed 
through  her  brain  regarding  the  remarkable  absence 
of  Mr.  Gilbert.  They  haunted  her  all  night,  and  in 
the  morning,  when  she  came  along  the  foot-path 
through  the  fields,  tears  stood  in  her  eyes  more  than 
half  the  way.  She  had  cast  many  a  sad,  earnest 
gaze  through  the  shop-window,  before  she  saw  Gil- 
bert and  Miss  Warner  coming  through  the  opposite 
portico.  The  sight  made  the  heart  struggle  with  a 
throb  of  pain  in  Lida's  bosom,  and  a  mist  came  over 
her  eyes  till  they  could  scarcely  discern  the  needle 
with  which  she  seemed  occupied.  They  were  com- 
ing toward  the  shop,  and  the  sound  of  their  footsteps 
in  the  entry  made  the  young  girl  tremble  in  her  seat. 

"  Come,"  said  Miss  Warner,  addressing  the  mil- 
liner, "put  on  your  bonnet.  We  are  going  up  to 
the  house,  and  want  your  opinion." 

Mtss  Smith  ran  for  her  bonnet,  and,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  the  young  lady  addressed  the  ap- 
prentice. 

"Get  your  sun-bonnet,"  she  said;  "you  can  go 
with  us." 

The  blood  rushed  over  Lida's  face,  and  she  would 
have  refused;  but  Miss  Warner  whispered  a  word 
to  her  lover,  and  he  pressed  Lida  to  go  with  such  re- 
spectful earnestness,  that  she  arose,  tied  on  ber  little 
straw  cottage,  and  was  ready  to  attend  them  long  be- 
fore Miss  Smith  made  her  appearance. 

The  homestead  was  a  large  and  superior  old  man- 
sion for  a  country  village.  Its  material  was  heavy, 
and  touched  with  the  brown  tinge  of  age;  the  trees 
around  it  were  majestic,  and  its  shrubbery  luxuriant; 
its  furniture  was  that  of  another  century,  old  fash- 
ioned and  massive,  but  Gilbert  had  interspersed  it 
with  chairs  and  tables  of  lighter  and  more  recent 
model;  and  the  gloom  which  low  ceilings  give  to 
an  apartment  was  relieved  by  tall  mirrors  and  mo- 
dern windows,  which  were  cut  from  ceiling  to  floor. 
Altogether,  it  was  the  dwelling  which  a  domestio 
and  studious  person  would  have  preferred  above  all 
others. 

Lida  had  never  seen  any  thing  half  so  splendid  be- 
fore, but  there  was  a  heavy  feeling  at  her  heart 
which  mere  novelty  could  not  dispel.    She  followed 
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her  conductors  up  the  broad  stairs,  heard  them  ad- 
mire  the  balusters  of  dark  mahogany,  and  walked 
through  the  chambers  like  one  in  a  dream.  She  was 
pale,  bewildered,  and  sick  at  heart,  almost  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life. 

There  was  one  room  on  the  first  floor  which  Gil- 
bert had  fitted  up  exclusively  for  his  bride.  It  bad 
but  one  bay  window,  which  opened  upon  the  most 
verdant  nook  of  the  old  fashioned  garden ;  and  this 
window  required  no  drapery,  for  an  immense  white 
rose-tree  was  trained  along  the  casement,  till  a  pro- 
fusion of  thick  green  leaves  and  snowy  blossoms 
drooped  like  a  curtain  over  the  upper  part,  and  when 
the  sash  was  open  a  storm  of  fragrant  leaves  fell 
like  snow-flakes  all  over  the  rich  old  easy  chairs  and 
moss-like  carpet  which  decorated  the  room.  On  a 
curious  little  table,  with  legs  carved  and  twisted  to- 
gether like  a  knot  of  serpents,  lay  a  guitar,  with  an 
asure  ribbon  just  attached,  and  as  yet  unused ;  a  su- 
perb old  book-case,  crowded  with  neatly  bound  vol- 
umes, stood  opposite  the  bay  window,  and  a  little 
French  work-table,  perfectly  new,  occupied  a  corner 
close  by. 

Miss  Warner  flung  herself  on  a  seat,  and  taking 
up  the  guitar,  began  to  trifle  with  the  strings,  as  she 
turned  with  an  unpleasant  smile  toward  Lida. 

"  How  would  you  like  this  room  for  your  own?" 
•he  said. 

"  Me  ?"  said  Lida,  faintly ;  "  I  have  never  dreamed 
of  living  in  such  a  place  as  this." 

"  But  you  can  live  here  if  you  like,"  replied  the 
milliner. 

"  My  mother  was  well  off  once,  and  she  would  not 
let  me  ( live  out'  for  any  thing,"  said  the  apprentice, 
for  she  could  only  imagine  that  Miss  Warner  wished 
to  engage  her  for  "  help,"  when  she  should  take  pos- 
session of  the  homestead ;  u  besides,  I  am  not  strong 
enough  for  very  hard  work !" 

"  Oh,  we  didn't  mean  that,"  replied  the  milliner; 
"  Mr.  Gilbert  wants  a  wife,  and  as  this  lady  here 
has  taken  a  fancy  that  he  likes  you  rather  better  than 
he  does  her,  she  is  quite  willing  that  he  makes  you 
mistress  of  the  homestead,  instead  of  herself." 

"Don't  say  so— it  is  cruel  to  joke  in  this  manner !" 
said  the  bewildered  girl,  turning  very  pale ;  "I  am 
sure,  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Gilbert  never  thought  of 
me !"  Lida  spoke  hastily,  but  in  a  faint  voice,  and 
she  had  a  look  of  troubled  doubt  in  her  eyes,  as  if 
she  almost  hoped  they  would  contradict  her. 

"  But  he  does  think  of  you— he  told  me  so  last 
night!"  said  Miss  Warner;  "and  if  I  am  willing  to 
give  him  up,  what  harm  can  come  of  it  ?" 

"  And  could  you  give  him  up?"  said  Lida,  clasp- 
ing her  small  hands  with  an  energy  which  bespoke 
her  astonishment  that  any  one  could  resign,  of  her 
own  free  will,  a  being  so  perfect. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Gilbert  is  not  the  only  agreeable  man  on 
earth,"  replied  the  young  lady,  removing  the  azure 
ribbon  from  her  neck,  and  laying  down  the  guitar ; 
"  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  resign  him  at  any  mo- 
ment—so prepare  for  the  wedding  to-morrow,  if  you 
like!" 

As  she  spoke,  Miss  Warner  and  her  companion 


glided  from  the  room.  Lida  had  no  power  to  follow, 
she  was  confused  and  strengthless,  a  mist  came  over 
her  sight,  and  sinking  to  a  seat  she  covered  her  face 
with  both  hands,  and  remained  in  a  state  of  mental 
bewilderment,  almost  unconscious  of  the  solitude 
which  surrounded  her. 

Miss  Warner  and  the  milliner  met  Gilbert  in  the 
hall,  and  both  were  laughing  as  they  moved  toward 
him. 

"  We  have  broken  the  ice  for  you,"  said  Miss 
Warner;  "she  is  in  the  little  room  yonder,  quite 
prepared  for  a  proposal." 

"  And  you  are  really  determined  to  carry  this  hoax 
to  an  end  ?"  inquired  the  young  lawyer,  gravely. 

41  Oh !  by  all  means,"  was  the  reply;  "  it  really  is 
ridiculous,  the  idea  of  her  believing  -us.  I  wish  you 
had  seen  her  clasp  those  hands,  and  wonder  how  I 
could  give  you  up.  Go— go !  before  she  takes  it  into 
her  head  to  follow  us.  But  I  say,  Gilbert,  do  remove 
that  horrid  little  table  with  the  twisted  legs— it  is  such 
a  fright" 

"  It  was  my  mother's,"  replied  the  lawyer,  quietly. 

"  Well— well ;  it  can  be  put  in  the  garret,  and  kept 
quite  safe.  But  go  along— your  lady-love  is  waiting." 

Mr.  Gilbert  stood  motionless  in  the  hall  till  his 
affianced  bride  and  her  companion  disappeared  amid 
the  oaks;  he  then  turned  with  a  calm  face  and  reso- 
lute step  toward  the  little  room  where  Lida  had  been 
left.  She  was  still  sitting  in  the  easy  chair,  sobbing 
like  a  child,  and  tears  were  breaking,  like  half-con* 
fined  jewels,  through  the  slender  fingers  that  con- 
cealed her  face. 

Gilbert  approached  with  a  noiseless  tread,  and 
gently  taking  one  of  the  hands  from  her  face,  pressed 
it  to  his  lips.  She  started  up,  and  tried  to  conceal 
her  tears  with  the  remaining  hand,  while  her  brow 
and  face  and  neck  were  deluged  with  crimson. 

His  voice  was  strangely  tender  and  musical  for  the 
cruel  plot  he  was  acting. 

"  They  have  told  you  no  falsehood,  Lida,"  he  said, 
"  I  do  indeed  love  you— very,  very  much.  Will  you 
come  and  live  with  me  here  in  this  pleasant  old 
house  where  my  parents  were  so  happy  ?  Can  you 
love  me,  and  study  for  my  sake,  when  we  are  mar- 
ried ? — for  if  you  can  answer  yea,  to  what  I  have 
said,  with  your  whole  heart,  in  three  days  you  shall 
be  my  own  sweet  wife !" 

The  poor  girl  could  not  answer— -she  was  perfectly 
overcome  by  the  sensation  of  exquisite  happiness 
that  thrilled  every  nerve. 

"Why  do  you  weep  so,  Lida?  Am  I  annoying 
you  by  these  questions?" 

"  No— no,"  said  the  young  girl,  half  lifting  her 
eyes  to  his  face,  "  it  is  not  that !  I  am  so  surprised, 
so  shocked—so  very,  very  happy — "  she  broke  off* 
in  confusion,  turned  her  head  away  an  instant,  and 
then  looked  him  earnestly  in  the  face. 

"You  are  sincere  with  me?"  she  said;  "I  half 
suspected  that  Miss  Warner  guessed  how  much— I 
mean  how  well  I  thought  of  you — and  so  was  trying 
to  punish  me  with  false  thoughts ;  but  you,  Mr.  Gil- 
bert, you  could  not  have  the  heart  to  trifle  with  me 
so  dreadfully— it  would  kill  me,  it  would  indeed !" 
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Gilbert  tried  to  look  in  the  soft  eyes,  lifted  so  full  of 
eloquence  to  his  face,  but  he  felt  the  hot  blood  rash  up 
to  his  forehead,  and  answered  hurriedly  that  he  was 
most  sincere,  most  earnest  to  make  her  his  wife. 
He  kissed  her  forehead  as  the  words  were  nl^i  il, 
and  when  she  became  suddenly  conscious  that  they 
were  alone  in  the  house,  and  wished  to  leave  it,  be 
drew  her  arm  respectfully  through  his,  and  conduct* 
ins;  her  to  the  hall,  went  in  search  of  Miss  Warner 
and  her  companion.  They  were  in  the  garden,  chat- 
ting in  high  spirits,  and  full  of  laughter  at  the  success 
of  their  scheme. 

"And  how  did  you  succeed?  did  she  suspect? 
how  did  she  act?"  they  exclaimed  together,  running 
eagerly  toward  him. 

"As  you  predicted,"  replied  the  lawyer,  with  a 
grave  smile ;  "  your  pleasant  little  hoax  will  be  car- 
ried out  three  evenings  from  this." 

44  But  I  have  just  been  thinking— who  can  we  find 
that  will  play  the  minister?"  exclaimed  Miss  Warner. 
"  Here  is  a  dilemma !"  chimed  in  the  milliner. 
"Not  in  the  least,"  replied  Gilbert;  "I  have 
thought  of  that  already.  My  friend  Morris,  who 
graduated  with  me  at  Tale  last  year,  is  just  the  man. 
He  looks  as  much  like  a  parson  as  if  bred  to  the 
cloth — I  will  ride  to  town  in  the  morning,  and  let 
him  into  our  frolic." 

"  There  now  all  is  arranged.  We  must  give  her 
a  wedding-dress,  Gilbert,  and  that  will  console  her 
/or  your  loss,"  said  Miss  Warner. 

They  walked  toward  the  house,  and  found  Lida 
standing  in  the  hall.  She  advanced  to  the  milliner, 
as  she  came  in. 

"  I  am  not  well  enough  to  work  this  afternoon — 
can  I  go  home  ?" 

"  Oh,  certainly !  We  cannot  expect  you  to  think 
of  a  trade  now,"  said  the  milliner,  casting  a  glance 
of  sly  ridicule  at  Miss  Warner.  "  Mr.  Gilbert,  of 
course,  will  see  you  home." 

The  blood  burned  in  Lida's  cheek,  but  she  an- 
swered, with  quiet  dignity,  that  she  wished  to  see 
her  mother  alone. 

"  Then  she  is  not  out  washing  to-day?"  inquired 
the  milliner,  with  another  covert  look  at  Gilbert  and 
his  companion. 

Lida  could  not  understand  the  low  malice  of  the 
question,  so  she  answered  quietly  that  her  mother 
was  at  home,  and  left  the  party,  when  they  went  to- 
ward the  maimer's  work-room. 

The  next  morning  the  washerwoman  was  at  our 
house  very  early— she  wished  to  consult  with  those 
who  had  been  kind  friends  to  her,  regarding  the 
strange  proposal  which  her  daughter  had  received. 
Mr.  Gilbert  had  been  at  her  house  the  night  before, 
the  said,  and  every  thing  was  settled  for  a  wedding 
on  the  next  evening  but  one.  Of  course,  no  opinion 
could  be  given  after  affairs  had  gone  so  far;  so  con- 
senting that  "  the  children"  might  come  to  see  Lida 
on  her  wedding  day,  our  mother  allowed  the  kind 
woman  to  depart  without  expressing  any  of  the  mis- 
givings that  beset  her  own  mind. 

Mr.  Gilbert  drove  by  our  house  during  the  after- 
noon, and  took  the  New  Haven  road.    The  second 


day  from  that  we  were  permitted  to  visit  the  washer- 
woman's house,  behind  Oastle  Rock. 

It  was  a  bright  day,  and  the  little  house  looked 
neat  and  cheerful  as  we  approached  it,  through  a 
foot  path  cut  across  a  meadow,  golden  with  butter* 
cups  and  mottled  lilies.  Lida  was  gathering  flowers 
from  a  little  yard  which  surrounded  the  only  door  in 
her  dwelling,  and  in  a  few  moments  we  were  busy  as 
herself  gathering  daisies  from  the  meadow,  and  wild 
honeysuckle  from  the  rocks,  which  we  brought 
down  in  armsful,  and  heaped  on  the  door-step,  ready 
for  use. 

Before  sunset  the  widow's  house  might  have  been 
mistaken  for  a  sylvan  lodge,  it  was  so  fragrant  with 
blossoms.  The  whole  dwelling  contained  but  three 
apartments,  a  kitchen  and  two  small  sleeping  rooms; 
but  these  were  as  neat  as  human  hands  could  make 
them.  The  pine  floors  and  splint  chairs  were  scour- 
ed white  as  it  was  possible  for  wood  to  become; 
the  little  old-fashioned  looking  glasses  were  crowned 
with  asparagus  branches,  where  the  red  berries  hung 
thick  and  bright  as  coral  drops  along  the  delicate 
green  spray;  the  scant  window-curtains,  of  coarse 
but  snow-white  muslin,  were  festooned  with  wild 
blossoms  and  ground-pine  woven  together — while 
that  in  "the  spare  bed-room"  was  looped  up  by  a 
single  wreath  of  wild  roses  and  sweet  brier,  which 
filled  the  window  with  a  delicious  fragrance.  On  the 
little  table,  in  this  apartment,  stood  a  japan  waiter, 
with  a  decanter  of  wine  in  the  middle,  surrounded  by 
slender  wine-glasses;  and  a  fine  napkin  was  spread 
over  a  loaf  of  cake  close  by.  A  dress  of  the  purest 
muslin  lay  upon  a  counterpane  of  old-fashioned 
dimity,  that  covered  the  bed  like  a  sheet  of  snow. 

We  stood  by  while  the  old  woman  arrayed  her 
child  for  the  bridal,  and  wondered  why  her  hands 
should  tremble  so,  and  why  the  tears  should  fill  our 
Lida's  eyes  so  constantly,  when  she  observed  her 
mother's  agitation. 

It  was  scarcely  dark  when  we  saw  a  party  of  two 
ladies,  and  as  many  gentlemen,  coming  along  the 
foot-path  toward  the  house.  The  washerwoman 
closed  the  bed-room  door,  and  went  out  to  receive 
her  guests,  leaving  us  with  the  bride.  How  beauti- 
ful and  pure  she  looked  in  the  simple  dress,  that  had 
exhausted  all  the  money  which  her  mother  had 
hoarded  for  winter  in  the  purchase.  The  *black 
hair  which  she  usually  wore  twisted  in  one  heavy 
woof  over  her  head,  was  now  divided  into  three  rich 
braids,  and  knotted  together  on  one  side,  just  back 
of  the  ear,  by  a  single  white  rose.  Another  bud, 
with  the  blush  leaves  just  bursting  asunder,  lay 
within  the  folds  of  sheer  muslin  that  covered  her 
bosom.  When  she  placed  it  there,  Lida's  cheek 
grew  pale,  and  her  hands  began  to  tremble,  for  that 
moment  she  heard  Gilbert's  step  in  the  next  room. 
It  was  instantly  drowned  by  the  voices  of  Miss 
Warner  and  the  milliner,  both  in  high  and  cheerful 
conversation.  That  sound  only  caused  our  friend  to 
tremble  the  more.  But  when  her  mother  came  into 
the  room,  folded  her  in  a  kind  embrace,  and  led  her 
toward  the  young  man,  who  came  forward  to  receive 
her,  a  soft  blush  broke  over  her  cheek,  and  her  fingers 
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wove  themselves  in  his,  confidingly,  as  if  she  had 
nothing  to  fear  then,  yet  could  not  help  trembling  all 
the  time. 

"  Be  kind  to  my  child,"  said  the  washerwoman, 
gently;  "  when  I  was  married  to  her  father,  he  was 
prosperous,  happy,  and  proud  as  you  are.  He  died, 
and  left  me  in  poverty.  His  child  has  never  heard 
a  harsh  word  beneath  this  humble  roof— -be  gentle  to 
her,  as  I  have  been." 

The  old  woman  *sat  down,  and  bending  her  head, 
began  to  smooth  the  folds  of  her  faded  silk  dress,  and 
thus  she  tried  to  conceal  the  tears  that  her  own 
words  had  unlocked. 

Gilbert  did  not  answer,  but  his  cheek  turned  a 
shade  paler,  and  he  bent  his  eyes  almost  sternly  on 
the  two  females  who  had  urged  him  Into  his  present 
embarrassing  position. 

The  young  student  arose.  He  had  been  wisely 
chosen  by  the  plotters,  for  never  was  clerical  dignity 
more  thoroughly  put  on.  He  looked  serious  and 
earnest  enough  to  have  deceived  more  suspicious 
persons  than  Lida  and  her  honest  hearted  mother. 
He  pronounced  the  ceremony  with  impressive  so- 
lemnity— so  impressive  that  Miss  Warner  and  her 
companion  could  hardly  suppress  their  laughter  at 
his  successful  acting. 

The  young  couple  sat  down.  Lida,  pale,  confused 
and  trembling— but  Gilbert  sat  motionless,  and  with 
his  eyes  bent  steadfastly  on  the  two  females  who 
were  a  little  nearer  the  door.  They  were  whisper- 
ing together.  Miss  Warner  seemed  striving  to  sup- 
press her  inclination  to  mirth  till  the  proper  time, 
and  a  slight  giggle  now  and  then  broke  from  the  mil- 
liner at  the  exquisite  success  of  their  joke. 

The  washerwoman  arose  and  brought  forth  the 
tray  of  cake  and  wine.  Lida  could  not  taste  a  drop, 
but  she  touched  her  lips  to  the  glass,  while  Gilbert 
drained  his  to  the  bottom.  The  milliner  was  com- 
pelled to  set  her  wine  on  a  table,  to  conceal  the 
laughter  which  shook  her  hand— while  Miss  Warner 
gracefully  drank  to  the  bride. 

"  And  now,"  said  the  young  lady,  setting  down  her 
glass,  and  dusting  the  crumbs  of  cake  from  her  white 
gloves,  "  as  our  amusement  is  over  for  the  evening, 
we  will  return  home,  if  you  are  ready,  Mr.  Gilbert." 

Lida  lifted  her  eyes  almost  in  terror  to  the  man 
whom  she  believed  to  be  her  husband,  while  the 
washerwoman  arose  from  her  seat  and  looked  Miss 
Warner  keenly  in  the  face. 

"  You  need  not  look  at  me  so  voraciously,  good 
woman,"  said  the  unfeeling  girl ;  "  if  I  have  lent  Mr. 
Gilbert  to  Miss  Lida  here,  it  was  for  our  mutual 
amusement ;  but  play  cannot  last  forever,  and  as  it 
is  getting  dark,  we  must  go  home  again." 


"Very  much  delighted  with  our  little  party," 
chimed  in  Miss  Smith;  "  if  you  ever  get  up  a  wed- 
ding in  earnest,  this  would  be  a  delicate  pattern.  I 
trust  the  bride  will  not  feel  so  much  exalted  that  she 
come  to  her  work  in  the  morning." 


ca 

The  washerwoman  was  deadly  pale— she  lifted  her 
hand  as  if  to  enforce  silence  on  the  flippant  mockery 
with  which  she  was  insulted,  and  stepping  a  pace 
foward,  was  about  to  address  the  man  who  had  vio- 
lated the  peace  of  her  home— but  Lida  had  risen  to 
her  feet,  and  in  trying  to  reach  her  mother,  stag- 
gered,  and  would  have  fallen,  but  Gilbert  reached 
forth  his  arm,  and  drawing  her  to  his  bosom,  kissed 
her  forehead  and  her  pale  lips,  while  he  trembled 
from  head  to  foot. 

"What  means  this?"  exclaimed  Miss  Warner, 
grasping  his  arm  in  passionate  amazement;  "what 
means  this,  in  my  presence,  6ir?" 

"  It  means,"  said  Gilbert,  who  lifted  his  head,  and 
looked  firmly  around,  "  it  means  that  she  is  my  wife, 
my  own  beloved  and  wedded  wife,  before  God  and 
in  the  sight  of  man !  Weak,  wicked  girl — did  you 
believe  me  so  base — so  utterly  devoid  of  all  man- 
hood, that  I  could  lend  myself  to  a  plot  so  atrocious  ? 
I  loved  you,  Louisa — at  least,  I  thought  so— *nd 
when  I  was  flung  into  the  dangerous  society  of  a 
creature  so  good  and  lovely  as  this  young  girl,  who 
is  my  wife,  I  felt  that  your  fears  were  well  founded, 
that  my  allegiance  to  yourself  was  in  danger.  I  con- 
sented, as  an  honorable  man  should,  to  see  her  no 
more.  You  were  not  satisfied  with  this  submission 
to  a  just  demand — but  would  have  made  me  a 
villain — and  after  that  would  have  married  the 
dastard  for  the  sake  of  At*  property  and  the  home- 
stead /" 

Before  the  last  words  were  fairly  uttered,  Miss 
Warner  had  dropped  to  the  floor  in  violent  hysterics, 
and  some  two  hours  after  she  undertook  rather  an 
unpleasant  walk  home  through  the  damp  grass,  be- 
tween the  crest-fallen  milliner,  and  the  young  clergy- 
man. 

The  next  day  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
Gilbert  drive  toward  the  homestead  in  a  barouche 
which  had  been  purchased  for  another  occasion,  and 
in  the  back  seat  was  the  washerwoman,  in  a  new 
straw  bonnet  and  that  identical  red  cloak — by  her 
side  sat  our  Lida,  looking  as  pretty  as  a  snow-drop, 
a  sight  which  made  the  village  aristocrat  rather  out 
of  conceit  with  the  "  mock  marriage ;"  but  we  were 
perfectly  satisfied— true,  we  were  obliged  to  look  out 
for  new  help — but  the  homestead  gained  a  capital 
housekeeper  in  the  washerwoman,  and  the  most 
lovely,  joyous,  and  warm-hearted  little  mistress  yon 
ever  saw,  when  it  received  "  our  Lida." 


TO   A   WINTER-ROSE,  THE   GIFT  OF  MISS 
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Ross,  nursling  of  a  sun  before 

Whose  chill  slant  ray  the  summer  flies, 
Onejriast  from  wintry  skies  swept  o'er 

Thy  frail  form  and  it  perishes. 


But,  as  thy  sweets  unshed  remain 
When  life  and  bloom  together  part, 

So  dwells  within  my  breast  and  brain 
The  thought  of  her  whose  gift  thou  art. 
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But,  was  it  indeed  Rote,  on  whom,  as  Hunter  had 
insinuated)  Sir  Edward  Hale  tamed  that  quick  glance, 
which  had  so  nearly  cost  him  a  heavy  fall  from  his 
hone?  Reader,  it  was— lor  like  most  youths  of  hot, 
impetuous  dispositions,  he  was  a  passionate  admirer 
of  female  beauty,  and  Rose's  loveliness  was,  indeed, 
of  so  high  an  order,  that  it  might  well  hare  attracted 
the  eyes  of  a  colder  and  far  less  inflammable  nature. 
She  was,  indeed,  in  face*  and  figure,  a  paragon,  more 
fitted  for  the  sphere  of  courts,  than  for  the  simple 
and  somewhat  hard  realities  of  a  plain  country  life. 
Her  beauty  was  not  the  mere  animal  beauty,  consist- 
ing chiefly  m  fresh  coloring  and  vigorous  health, 
which  marks  so  frequently  the  country  maiden— it 
was  of  a  far  higher  and  more  delicate  order.  Had 
the  been  robed  m  unison,  she  might  have  moved,  her 
birth  and  rank  unquestioned,  among  the  most  magni- 
ficent array  of  England's  aristocracy— for  she  was 
very  tall,  and,  though  her  swelling  bust  and  ample 
shoulders  and  all  her  lower  limbs  were  exquisitely 
rounded  and  developed  to  the  most  voluptuous  sym- 
metry, her  waist  was  small  and  tapering,  and  the 
whole  contour  of  her  person  slender  and  graceful. 
Her  arms  were  rounded  ivory— her  hands,  small,  de- 
licate and  fair,  as  if  they  had  been  little  used  to  any 
hard  or  menial  labor — her  ancles  trim  and  shapely, 
and  her  feet  singularly  little  for  so  full  formed  and 
tall  a  figure.  Her  face,  however,  was  yet  more  strik- 
ing than  her  person— it  was  that  of  a  clear  brunette, 
with  but  the  palest  flush  of  the  most  delicate  rose, 
tinging  the  lustrous  darkness  of  her  cheek— her  fea- 
tures approached  nearly  to  the  classic  model,  but 
there  was  a  trifling  upward  inclination  in  the  outlines 
of  the  well  shaped  thin  nose,  which  added  a  charm 
of  archness  that  regularity  too  often  will  be  found  to 
lack — her  pouting  lips  were,  if  soch  a  thing  can  be, 
almost  too  deeply  crimson ;  for  to  nothing  that  exists 
of  warm  and  soft  and  sentient,  eould  the  hue  of 
that  balmy  mouth  be  possibly  compared.  It  was  the 
eves,  however,  the  large  deep  lustrous  eyes  of  the 
darkest  hasel,  that  caught  most  suddenly  the  obser- 
vation of  all  who  looked  upon  her,  if  it  were  but  for 
a  passing  moment— there  was  an  indescribable  fasci- 
nation in  those  eyes,  an  inexplicable  mixture  of  wild 
out-flashing  light,  and  soft  voluptuous  languor,  half 
amorous,  half  melancholy,  such  as  is  rarely,  indeed, 


seen  at  all,  and  never  but  in  orbs  of  that  clear  trans- 
lucent brown,  that  is  so  far  more  beautiful  than  the 
dull  bead-like  black,  or  the  more  shallow  glitter  of  the 
blue.  Her  hair  of  a  dark  sunny  brown,  shining  with 
many  an  auburn  gloss  where  the  light  fell  strong  upon 
its  heavy  masses,  was  singularly  and  luxuriantly 
abundant ;  falling  off  on  each  side  of  her  high  po- 
lished forehead  in  a  mate  of  thick  clustering  ringlets, 
and  flowing  down  her  neck  and  over  her  sloping  shoul- 
ders, in  large  and  natural  curls.  The  dress  of  this 
fair  girl  was  simple  as  it  could  be,  yet,  perhaps,  no 
magnificence  of  garb  would  have  so  well  displayed 
her  wondrous  charms,  as  that  undecorated  garment. 
A  low  necked  frock  of  plain  white  muslin,  sitting 
quite  dose  to  her  bust  and  slender  waist,  with  tight 
sleeves  reaching  to  the  elbow,  and  terminating  there 
in  ample  plaited  ruffles,  and  a  long  flowing  skirt— a 
little  cottage  bonnet  of  home-made  straw,  with  a 
pink  ribbon  to  match  her  silken  neckkerchief  and 
sash,  a  cluster  of  violets  in  the  bosom  of  her  frock, 
and  a  nosegay  in  her  hand,  the  gift— much  prized  that 
mormmp—of  the  now  half  rejected  lover.  Such  was 
the  choicest  finery  of  the  village  belle ;  and,  as  I  have 
already  said,  it  would  have  been  hard,  indeed,  to 
deck  her  comely  person  in  any  thing  that  could  have 
displayed  her  beauties  with  more  advantage.  Those 
were  the  days,  in  courts,  of  whalebone  stomachers 
and  hoops  five  fathoms  in  circumference,  of  stiff  bro- 
caded stuns,  and  powdered  head-dresses,  of  art,  and 
most  ungraceful  art,  against  any  touch  of  nature; 
grace  and  simplicity  were  discarded,  and  every  na- 
tive movement,  so  beautiful  in  its  natural  ease,  was 
hampered  and  confined  by  every  species  of  ligature 
and  bandage  that  the  most  depraved  and  artificial 
taste  could  by  any  means  imagine  or  suggest.  What 
wonder  then  that  Edward  Hale,  a  passionate  admirer 
as  he  was  of  female  beauty,  accustomed  only  to  the 
stiff  airs  and  affected  minmuderie*  of  starched  fine 
ladies,  should  have  been  momentarily  struck  by  the 
natural  and  simple  loveliness  of  that  fair  being, 
whose  every  movement  was  full  of  poetry,  and  in- 
stinct with  easy  life.  What  wonder  that,  when  he 
crossed  the  hill  and  lost  sight  of  the  gay  concourse, 
he  should  have  called  the  keeper  up  to  his  side  and 
asked  him  quite  abruptly— "  Tell  me,  Mark  Evenly," 
for  the  ill-looking  guardian  of  the  chase  was  in  truth 
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son  of  the  good  steward,  "tell  me,"  he  said,  not 
without  a  slight  shade  of  embarrassment  appearing 
in  his  manner,  "  who  was  that  fine  old  silver-headed 
farmer  who  stood  close  to  me  on  the  left-hand  side, 
when  my  horse  reared  so  suddenly  ?  There  stood  a 
tall  young  fellow  by  his  elbow  with  a  quarter-staff— 
Frank  Hunter,  I  believe,  if  I  have  not  forgotten  more 
than  I  think  have— I  used  to  ferret  rabbits  with  him, 
if  it  is  the  same,  many  a  year  ago  in  the  Monks' 
coppice.  But  who  was  the  old  farmer,  Mark?  I 
can't  remember  him." 

"  Oh,  that  was  Master  Castleton,  I  think,  Sir  Ed- 
ward," answered  the  fellow,  with  a  cunning  grin, 
clearly  perceiving  the  drift  of  his  master's  question ; 
11  there  was  a  very  pretty  lass  upon  his  arm,  was  n't 
there,  sir  ?" 

The  hot  blood  rushed  to  the  brow — the  ingenuous 
brow — of  the  young  gentleman ;  and  vexed  at  the  bare 
idea  that  his  thoughts  should  be  read,  his  secret  pene- 
trated by  a  menial,  he  answered  hastily,  "  Was  there? 
I  did  not  notice ;  I  hardly  think  there  was,  though, 
for  I  suppose  I  should  have  observed  her  if  there  had 
—seeing  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  pretty  faces." 

"I'm  sure  that  you'd  admire  Rose's," answered 
the  wily  keeper,  "  for  it's  the  prettiest  eye,  and  the 
handsomest  face,  too,  in  all  the  village ;  and  then  her 
shape  is  not  behind  her  face  neither.  But  I'm  a 
thinking  it  could  n't  have  been  Master  Castleton,  else, 
as  you  say,  you  must  have  noticed  Rose.  It  might 
have  been  old  Andrew  Bell,  or  Simon  Carter,  or 
John  Hall— they  were  all  gathered  thereabout;  and 
they  are  all  gray-headed  men,  too." 

" No,  no!"  replied  the  landlord,  "  it  was  not  any 
one  of  these;  I  recollect  them  all  right  well.  It 
must  have  been  old  Castleton ;  what  did  you  call 
him  ?— Harry  ?» 

"No!  James,  so  please  your  honor;  but  I  don't 
think  it  could  have  been  him  anyhow,  Sir  Edward, 
least  ways  I  do  n't  see  how  you  could  have  missed 
observing  Rose ;  why  bless  you,  she  is  the  beauty  of 
the  village;  there  is  not  a  girl  like  her  for  twenty 
miles  around.  I  do  n't  believe,  Sir  Edward,  you  ever 
saw  a  handsomer  in  London." 

"  Well,  now  I  think  on  it,  I  believe  there  was  a 
girl— a  very  tall  girl— on  his  arm,  dressed  all  in 
white,  was  she  ?  but  Oliver  reared  up  just  then,  and 
that  prevented  me  from  taking  notice,  I  suppose. 
What  is  she  ?  daughter  to  old  Castleton  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  and  troth- plighted  to  that  Frank  Hunter, 
d— n  him ;  but  I  don't  reckon  much  of  that — for  she  '* 
an  arrant  jilt,  is  pretty  Rose.  Why  6he  kept  com- 
pany with  me,  Sir  Edward,  six  months  and  better, 
and  then  flew  off  as  if  she  was  meat  for  a  king,  when 
I  asked  her  to  be  my  wife.  I  warrant  me,  she  'd  fly 
from  Frank  there  just  as  sudden,  so  be  she  could 
'light  on  a  higher  or  a  richer  sweetheart." 
.  "  Well,  well !"  said  Hale,  half  angrily,  perhaps, 
at  feeling  that  his  servant  was  tampering  with 
thoughts  that  were  even  then,  though  faintly  and  un- 
certainly, at  work  in  his  own  bosom,  and  not  being 
yet  prepared  to  be  hurried  on  his  way — "  Well,  all 
that 's  nothing  to  me,  Mark ;  but  why  did  you  damn 
the  young  fellow,  Evenly  ?   He  used  to  be  as  fine  a 


lad  as  any  in  the  country ;  and  if  he  did  win  your 
sweetheart,  I  dare  say  that  he  won  ber  fairly.  Yoa 
should  not  bear  a  grudge,  man;  all  goes  by  luck  m 
love  and  liking." 

•"Oh,  it 's  not  that,  Sir  Edward,  it  is  not  that  at  all. 
I  would  not  have  the  girl  now  if  I  could ;  I  'm  very 
glad  he  took  her  off  my  hands,  and  grateful  to  him 
for  it  I  would  not  have  her  now,  I  'm  sure,  unless  it 
was  for  a  mistress — and  that  she  is  not  like  to  be  for 
a  poor  fellow,  whatever  she  might  for  a  born  gentle* 
man.  It  is  not  that  at  all  that  made  me  damn  him— 
but,  bless  you,  he's  the  biggest  poacher  in  the 
country." 

"Ha !  is  he— is  he?  that 's  bad ;  we  most  see  to 
that.    Have  you  got  any  proof  against  him  ?" 

"  Not  clear— not  clear,  Sir  Edward;  but  I  keep  * 
tight  watch  on  him  always,  and  I  '11  be  nabbing  him, 
I  warrant  me,  one  oS  these  times." 

"Do  so— do  so!"  returned  the  other,  forming, 
almost  unconsciously,  a  secret  feeling  of  dislike  to 
the  young  man  who  was  known  as  the  accepted  suitor 
of  Rose  Castleton.  "Do  so;  and  if  we  can  catch 
him  tripping  badly,  we  can  send  him  across  the  seas; 
and  then  you  can  get  the  pretty  Rose,  you  know." 

"Oh,  I  don't  want  her,  sir,  not  I,"  returned  the 
keeper.  "  I  would  not  marry  her  at  all,  unless  I  was 
to  be  well  paid  for  it;  and  then  I  'd  marry  the  foul 
fiend  if  need  were." 

"  Fie !  fie,  Mark !"  answered  Hale,  "  don't  talk  in 
that  manner,  I  beg  of  you.  But  tell  me,  where  does 
old  Castleton  live  now?  Your  father  was  saying 
something  to  me  about  his  lease,  I  think,  this  morn- 
ing. It  has  run  out,  I  fancy,  and  he  wants  it  renew- 
ed." 

"Yes,  yes,  Sir  Edward,"  the  other  interrupted, 
eagerly,  "  it  has  run  out,  and  he  does  want  it  re- 
newed. But  then,  Sir  Edward,  it 's  the  home-farm, 
like,  between  Monks'  coppice  and  Raywood;  and 
the  spring-brook  trout-pond  lies  in  the  very  middle 
of  it — all  the  best  ground  for  game  in  the  whole 
manor,  and  the  best  water,  too,  for  fishing.  Now  I  've 
been  thinking  that  it  will  make  bad  work  if  Hunter 
marries  Rose,  and  Castleton  gets  a  new  lease.  Why, 
bless  you,  sir,  Frank  would  not  leave  a  feather  in  the 
woods,  or  a  fin  in  the  waters,  after  he  'd  lived  in  the 
home-farm  *a  fortnight;  beside,  the  kennels  lie  so 
handy,  it  always  seemed  to  me  the  keeper  should 
live  there.  I  was  a  going  to  speak  to  you  about  that 
myself.  I  should  like  well  to  rent  it;  and  my  two 
brothers  could  look  after  it,  so  that  I  would  not  be 
kept  from  my  duties  neither." 

"  I  'm  afraid,  Mark,  that  can 't  well  be ;  for  you 
see,  I  promised  not  to  remove  any  tenant;  and  be- 
side, old  Castleton  lived  there  under  my  grandfather, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  8nd  has  been  a  good  tenant, 
too.  But  I  wont  forget  you,  Mark — never  fear,  for  I 
wont  forget  you.  But  now  we  must  make  haste,  or 
we  '11  be  late  at  Barnsley ;"  and  with  the  words  he 
again  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  rode  on  as  fast  as  he 
could  gallop,  until  he  reached  the  little  poet  town, 
where  he  drew  bridle  at  the  door  of  the  neat  country 
inn,  and  called  aloud  to  the  hostler,  who  was  run- 
ning across   the   court-yard  toward  him,   asking 
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whether  "Lord  Henry  St  Maur  and  Captain  Spen- 
cer had  arrived  from  London."  Bat  before  the 
man  had  time  to  answer,  a  loud  bunt  of  laughter 
from  within  replied,  and  then  a  gay  voice  cried, 

"Here  we  are,  Ned — here  we  are,  and  have  been 
these  two  hoars.  Come  in— come  in  here,  quick, 
man,  or  that  rogue,  Percy  Harbottle,  will  finish  the 
cool  tankard  before  you  get  a  taste  of  it.  Our  horses 
wiH  be  ready  in  a  minute— come,  make  haste ;  you 
must  be  athirst  this  hot  day!" 

Edward  Hale  leaped  down  at  the  jovial  summons, 
and  flinging  his  rein  to  the  keeper,  ran  up  the  steps, 
and  entered  the  small  dean  parlor  to  the  left  of  the 
entrance,  where  he  found  his  three  friends— gay 
youths,  dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion,  employed  in 
circulating  rapidly  a  mighty  silver  flagon,  filled  with 
the  generous  compound  of  ale  and  sherry,  with  toast, 
and  store  of  spices.  For  a  few  minutes  the  young 
men  conversed  merrily  and  gaily  of  fifty  trivial  inci- 
dents which  had  occurred  since  their  last  meeting; 
and  light  jokes  called  forth  lighter  laughter,  as  for 
the  most  part  is  the  case,  when  the  gay-hearted  and 
the  cheerful,  over  whose  heads  time  has  not  shed  a 
single  sorrow,  meet,  after  passing  absence.  But,  by 
and  by,  the  tankard  was  exhausted;  and  the  young 
comrades  now  began  to  lack  some  newer  and  brisker 
excitement. 

"Come,  come,"  cried  Edward  Hale,  u  let  us  get 
all  of  us  to  horse,  and  ride  as  quickly  as  we  may  back 
to  the  manor.  There  is  a  kind  of  merry-making  of 
the  villagers — a  Mayday  frolic  on  the  green ;  and  as 
it  is  my  birth-day,  too,  I  was  obliged  to  promise  the 
good  people  there  that  I  would  join  their  sports,  and, 
what  is  more,  to  ask  them  all  to  dine  with  me,  at 
noon,  imder  a  tent.  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  but  a 
tedious  sort  of  merriment  to  you,  my  boys,  after  the 
gayeties  of  London.  But  we  must  make  the  best  of 
it ;  and  to  make  up  for  it,  we  Ml  sup  at  eight,  when  all 
is  over,  and  try  my  father's  choice  old  Burgundy." 

"  Ods  life !"  cried  St.  Maur,  "  there  will  be  nothing 
tedious  in  it,  so  far  as  I  'm  concerned ;  for  I  doubt 
not  you  have  store  of  pretty  lasses  here  among  your 
tenantry;  and  if  we  are  to  pass  the  summer  here  with 
you,  you  know  we  must  look  out  for  something  in 
the  shape  at  bona  robot  to  while  away  the  time  be- 
fore the  shooting  season." 

"  Well,  well,  Lord  Harry,  you  shall  see  all  of  them, 
I  promise,"  answered  the  baronet,  with  a  quick, 
meaning  smile ;  "  but  then  it  must  be  honor  bright. 
You  shall  have  every  help  from  me  in  your  amours, 
but  then  you  must  not  interfere  with  miru,  hey,  St. 
Maur  ?" 

11  Hark  to  him — hark  to  him,  Spencer !  hark  to  him, 
Harbottle!"  cried  the  young  lord,  laughing, "  did  you, 
in  all  your  lives,  did  you  ever  hear  such  a  Turk 7 
Why  he  only  came  down  here  last  night,  for  the  first 
time  these  sixteen  years,  and  the  dog  has  cut  out  an 
intrigue  already !" 

"Oh,  I  do  n't  wonder  at  it— not  I  in  the  least," 
Spencer  replied,  "  the  fellow  always  had  the  eye  of  a 
hawk  for  a  pretty  wench,  and  the  devil's  own  luck 
in  winning  them,  too.  Do  n't  you  remember,  Har- 
bottle, how  he  tricked  Neville  out  of  his  black-browed 


Julia,  after  two  days'  acquaintance,  when  Neville 
had  been  better  than  six  months  in  bringing  her  to 
reason?" 

"And  Neville,  such  a  lady-killer  too!"  lisped  Har- 
bottle; "but  I  suppose  we  had  better  promise  him." 

"To  be  sure— to  be  sure  we  had !"  answered  the 
others  in  a  breath;  (<  for' if  he  has  got  the  least  start 
in  the  world  with  the  girl,  we  have  no  more  chance 
of  her  then  the  merest  bumpkins  in  the  country.  So 
it 's  a  bargain,  Hale,"  continued  St.  Maur ;  "  you  will 
give  each  of  us  the  best  of  your  countenance  and 
assistance,  provided  we  keep  all  due  distance  from 
your  own  dulcinea." 

"A  bargain!"  answered  the  young  baronet;  and 
"  A  bargain !  a  bargain !"  chimed  in  his  gay,  licen- 
tious comrades. 

"And  now,  Sir  Edward,"  inquired  Spencer, 
gravely,  after  they  had  mounted,  and  galloped  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  inn  door,  "what  is  your 
wench's  name,  that  we  may  have  no  mistakes  here  ? 
and  what  does  she  look  like  ?" 

"Her  name's  Rose  Castleton,"  answered  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hale,  the  hot  blood  rushing  hurriedly  to  his 
brow  and  cheek,  as  he  named  her  against  whose 
peace  and  honor  the  wild  words  of  his  reckless  and 
unprincipled  companions  had  almost  simultaneously 
matured  his  vague  thoughts  into  violent  designs. 
"Her  name's  Rose  Castleton;  and  she  is  like, 
simply,  the  most  beautiful  woman  it  ever  was  my 
luck  to  gase  upon.  The  finest  and  most  voluptuous 
figure;  the  brightest  and  most  sparkling  face;  the 
most  luxuriant  hair ;  the  softest  and  most  passionate 
eye ;  by  Heaven,  the  loveliest  girl  I  ever  have  yet 
looked  upon  were  but  a  foil  to  her  transcendent 
beauties.  But  let  us  hurry  on  our  way,  or  we  shall 
be  too  late." 

No  farther  words  were  spoken;  for,  indeed,  the 
fiery  rate  at  which  the  cavaliers  spurred  on  toward 
the  manor  precluded  any  conversation — the  thick 
dang  of  their  hoofs  on  the  country  road  drowning  all 
words  pitched  in  tones  lower  than  a  shout.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  the  headlong  pace  at 
which  they  rode  brought  them  to  the  summit  of  the 
hill  commanding  the  scene  which  has  been  hereto- 
fore described ;  and  so  extraordinary  was  the  beauty 
of  that  scene  that  the  three  guests  of  the  young  lord 
of  the  manor  pulled  up,  as  it  were  by  a  common  im- 
pulse, their  hot  horses,  and  uttered  a  simultaneous 
expression  of  surprise  and  admiration. 

"Is  that  your  place?  By  Heaven!  you  are  a 
luckier  fellow  than  I  fancied,  Ned." 

"  Give  us  your  hand,  old  boy;  long  may  you  live 
to  enjoy  this  fair  manor !" 

"  By  the  Loud !  what  a  lovely  picture.  A  Poussin 
in  the  distance,  and  a  Teniers'  merry-making  in  the 
foreground." 

"  It  is  a  fine  old  place,"  Hale  answered,  gratified    , 
much  by  the  pleasure  of  his  college-mates;  "but 
come  along,  and  you  shall  see  the  deity  whom  I  pro- 
pose to  enshrine  in  the  temple." 

And,  with  the  words,  he  again  touched  his  horse 
with  the  spur  and  galloped  lightly  down  the  slope, 
and  across  the  greensward  of  the  common,  toward  a 
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large  and  gayly  decorated  tent,  with,  several  flag*  and 
streamers  fluttering  in  the  summer  air  above  it,  which 
had  been  erected  during  his  temporary  absence  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  May-pole.  About  the  entrance 
of  this  grand  marquee  a  dozen  or  more  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward's servitors  were  clustered,  and  flinging  his  rein 
to  the  foremost  of  them,  as  he  alighted,  be  bade  the 
others  look  to  the  horses  of  his  friends,  and  lead  them 
to  the  stables  of  the  manor.  Loud  rang  the  plaudits 
of  the  tenantry  as  the  young  master  of  their  destinies, 
accompanied  by  his  distinguished-looking  friends — 
for  they  were  all  finely  made  and  handsome  men, 
superbly  dressed  in  the  rich  mode  of  the  day,  with 
gold  embroideries  and  rich  lace,  and  fluttering 
shoulder-knots,  and  waving  feathers— walked  through 
the  merry  throng;  now  pausing  for  a  moment  to 
shake  hands  with  some  sturdy  yeoman  whom  he  re- 
membered as  his  playfellow  of  yore;  now  listening 
to  the  tedious — but  not  for  that  insincere  or  unwel- 
oome— gratulations  of  some  hoary-headed  farmer; 
now  giving  brief  directions  to  his  steward  or  serving- 
men  concerning  the  ale  bats  to  be  broached,  and  the 
ox  to  be  roasted  whole  by.  noon ;  now  chucking  some 
bright-cheeked  demure-looking  damsel  under  the 
chin  with  a  light  laugh,;  till  all  pronounced  him  the 
most  aflame  and  kind-hearted  landlord  in  the  county, 
and  augured  years  of  peace  and  comfort  under  his 
patriarchal  sway. 

But  it  was  acting  all — sheer  acting— natural  acting, 
indeed,  and  such  as  might  have  imposed  on  the 
shrewdest  judge  of  human  nature,  and  for  this  reason 
—that  Edward  but  enacted  at  that  time  what  would 
have  been  his  own  instinctive,  natural  conduct  at 
another,  had  his  mind  been  at  ease  and  his  thought* 
disengaged ;  and  even  while  he  was  thus  acting,  he 
was  almost  if  not  entirely  unconscious  of  the  fact ; 
for  he  was  not  a  hypocrite— not  even  a  dissembler — 
and  though  full  many  a  gay  licentious  vice  might 
have  been  laid  with  justice  to  his  charge,  he  never 
had  committed  any  serious  or  premeditated  wrong — 
was  not  a  hardened  or  habitual  sinner.  But  now  all 
the  worse  portions  of  his  nature  were  aroused  within 
him.  Voluptuous  by  nature,  and  not,  perhaps,  disin- 
clined to  sensuality,  his  attention  had  been  struck 
by  the  singular  beauty  of  Rose  Castleton,  and  a  keen 
although  vague  desire  of  possessing  her  had  occupied 
his  mind  for  the  moment.  A  little  thought,  however, 
had  quickly  brought  him  back  to  his  better  senses, 
and  while  he  was  thus  fluctuating  between  the  in- 
fluences of  his  good  and  evil  genii,  a  single  admo- 
nition from  a  wise  and  sincere  friend  had  drawn  the 
black  drop  from  his  heart ;  but  in  the  place  of  the 
sage  adviser  Edward  had  met  the  tempter.  The 
question  which  he  had  asked  of  his  ill-disposed 
gamekeeper,  in  curiosity  and  from  the  want  of  any 
other  interesting  topic,  had  been  so  answered  by  that 
artful  man  as  to  inflame  the  nascent  passions  of  his 
master,  and  by  creating  a  doubt  of  Rose's  purity  to 
palliate  to  his  mind  the  offence  which  he  soon  began 
to  meditate  against  her.  Twofold  was  the  design  of 
Evenly;  first,  and  most  prominent,  by  basely  pan- 
dering to  the  evil  qualities  of  the  young  baronet,  to 
gain  such  an  ascendancy  over  his  miiyi  as  might  con* 


tribute  to  his  own  advancement— second,  to  wreak 
his  vengeance  on  a  girl  who  had  rejected  his  ad- 
dresses, and  on  the  man  who  had  won  the  love  of 
her  whom  he  once  courted.  With  his  heart  burning 
yet  at  the  hints  and  instigations  of  that  bad  servant, 
he  had  been  thrown  into  the  whirl  and  vortex  of 
licentious  merriment  which  characterised  the  con- 
versation of  his  companions,  and  there  his  passions 
were  excited,  his  dormant  vanity  aroused,  till  he  had 
worked  himself  into  a  resolute  determination  to  make 
Rose  Gastleton  his  victim  and  his  mistress.  It  was 
on  this  account  that  he  walked  with  an  absent  mind 
among  his  shouting  peasantry,  uneasy  that  he  could 
not  discover  the  object  of  his  burning  passion,  unwil- 
ling to  inquire  her  whereabouts,  lest  he  should  pre- 
maturely wake  suspicion. 

Suddenly,  as  he  passed  the  May-pole  and  neared 
the  hawthorn  bush  and  pastoral  throne  beneath  it, 
his  glad  eye  fell  upon  the  rustic  beauty.  She  had 
been  chosen  Queen  of  the  May,  and  sat  on  high, 
surrounded  by  the  prettiest  of  the  village  maidens, 
upon  the  grassy  seat— her  bright  eye  sparkling  even 
more  brightly  than  its  wont  with  gratified  ambition — 
her  dark  cheek  flushed  with  the  quick  lustre  of  suc- 
cessful vanity.  A  crown  of  gorgeous  flowers  had 
now  supplanted  the  meek  cottage  bonnet,  and  many 
a  dewy  bud  was  mingled  with  her  long  curled  tresses; 
the  modest  kerchief  that  had  veiled  her  falling 
shoulders  and  fair  neck  was  gone,  and  insufficiently 
replaced  by  a  gay  wreath  which  crossed  her  bosom, 
like  a  baldric,  and  twined  around  her  waist ;  a  tall 
white  lily,  meet  sceptre  for  so  beautiful  a  queen, 
graced  her  right  hand,  as  with  young,  artless  mirth 
she  issued  her  commands  to  the  blithe  crowd  around 
her.  Why  does  her  cheek  so  suddenly  turn  pale- 
why  flush  to  so  hot  crimson?  Alas!  poor  maid! 
her  eye  met  Edward  Hale's,  as  he  drew  nigh,  and 
noted  the  strong  passionate  expression  of  delighted 
admiration  which  it  had  noted  once  before.  And  yet 
she  loved  Frank  Hunter — ardently,  truly  loved  him ! 
And  yet — and  yet — oh  woman!  woman!  well  said 
the  great  Magician  of  the  North,  noting  thy  change- 
ful mood,  well  did  he  paint  thee 


"  In  our  hours  of 
Fantastic,  wayward,  hard  to  pi 
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Well  wrote  the  Roman  bard,  himself  no  mean  judge 
of  thy  quick,  capricious  humor,  well  wrote  he 

"  Varinm  et  mntabile  semper 
Femina— " 

For  thou,  Rose  Castleton,  loving,  most  truly  and 
most  singly  loving,  Frank  Hunter,  and  caring  no- 
thing for  Sir  Edward,  all  for  a  poor  brief  triumph  oi 
thy  sex's  passion,  and  therewithal  to  punish  Frank 
for  his  short  jealous  fit  that  morning,  didst  meet  the 
eye  of  the  young  baronet  with  that  half  bold,  half 
bashful  glance  of  thine— half  innocent,  half  conscious, 
that  made  him  fancy  thee  half  won  already,  made 
him  strain  every  nerve  to  win  thee.  Fair  /ace',  and 
graceful  form,  and  eloquence  so  warm  and  wily  as 
never  peasant  maiden  listened  to  without  dread  peril, 
and  rare  skill  in  the  mazes  of  the  dance,  and  sump- 
tuous garb,  and  dignity  and  rank— beware!  beware! 
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Rose  Casueton.  All  day  he  danced  with  her  npon 
the  greeo,  his  gay  companions  selecting  for  their 
partners  the  prettiest  four  of  her  attendant  nymphs, 
and,  like  Sir  Edward,  monopolizing  them  the  live- 
long day— end  at  the  noonday  feast  she  sat  beside 
him,  her  little  heart  high  fluttering  with  vanity,  and 
pleasure,  and  ambition.  She  had  listened  to  his  vows 
of  love,  how  delicately  syllabled  to  her  fond  ear— his 
arm  had  been  about  her  waist— his  lips  had  snatched 
a.  kiss  before  they  parted— and  she  had  promised, 
too— promised  to  meet  him  in  the  Monks1  coppice 
ere  the  moon  set  that  evening  -and  yet,  weak  fool ! 
she  dreamed  she  did  no  wrong,  and  laid  the  flattering 
nnction  to  her  soul,  that  she  would  forgive  Frank 
soon,  when  she  bad  made  him  soundly  jealous.  Be- 
ware! Rose  Gastleton,  beware!  Heaven  succor  thee, 
ov  thou  art  but  a  lost  one ! 

The  lighted  hall  succeeded— the  sumptuous  supper, 
the  rich  Burgundy,  the  mirth,  the  revelry,  the  boast- 
ing. The  hour  drew  nigh  for  his  appointment;  and 
easily  excused,  Sir  Edward  went  his  way  to  the  lone 
coppice.  That  night,  although  they  revelled  long 
and  late,  his  friends  saw  nothing  of  their  host,  and 
when— two  hours  past  midnight— they  adjourned, 
they  learned  that  he  had  been  abed  these  three 
hours. 

44  Why  this/1  cried  Henry  St.  Maur,  as  they  met  at 
breakfast,  "  this  is  the  very  insolence  of  conquest- 
was  not  the  lovely  Rose  worth  even  an  hour's  at- 
tention ?" 

"Tush!"  answered  Edward  Hale,  with  a  sharp 
voice  and  moody  brow,  "  tush !  she  came  not  to  the 
appointment— they  would  not  let  her  come— and  her 
old  dotard  of  a  father  has  been  here  these  three  hours 
ago,  begging  my  sanction  for  her  marriage  with 
Frank  Hunter  on  to-morrow  morning,  lest  scandal 
come  of  her  dancing  with  a  gallant  such  as  I.  By  all 
the  powers  of  hell !  she  is  lost  to  me  altogether." 

"  Nonsense,  man— nonsense !"  interrupted  Spencer, 
"  we  will  arrange  it  for  you  in  a  twinkling— only  it 
will  not  do  that  you  be  seen  in  it  My  ship  lies  on 
the  coast,  not  fifteen  miles  from  Barasley ;  I  '11  ride 
across  and  get  a  press  gang  up,  and  lay  tins  Master 
Hunter  by  the  heels,  if  we  can  only  lure  him  out  of 
doors  to-night— and  Harry  St.  Maur  must  have  a  car- 
riage ready  at  midnight,  somewhere  by  the  park 
wall,  and  must  break  into  the  girl's  chamber  and 
carry  her  off  for  you.  The  only  difficulty  that  I  see, 
will  be  to  get  Frank  Hunter  out  of  doors  at  night,  for 
we  must  do  that  part  of  the  business  quietly." 

"  There  is  no  difficulty  in  that,"  said  Sir  Edward, 
his  face  brightening  up  in  a  moment;  "Hunter  was 
here  with  the  old  man,  and  told  me  he  should  ride 
to  Stapleford  this  afternoon  on  business,  and  return 
home  ere  midnight  by  the  coppice  road— Mark 
JSversftey  will  show  you  where  to  lay  in  ambush; 
and  he  will  show  you,  St  Maur,  where  the  girl 
lives — be  it  a  trusty  knave,  and  will  keep  counsel — 
by  Heaven !  this  is  well  thought  of.  I  will  go  straight 
away,  and  feign  some  business  summoning  me  to 
Ixyodon,  and  will  ride  on  with  Spencer  as  far  as  to 
the  inn  at  Barnsley— there  I  will  tarry  until  all  is 
over,  and  meeting  St.  Maur  at  the  cross-road  on  the 
16 


London  turnpike  by  the  old  battle  pillar,  enact  the 
rescuer  of  the  girl,  and  carry  her  off  to  the  coast,  or 
any  where  until  the  scandal  shall  blow  over— she  is 
right  willing,  I  am  certain.  Good  friends— by  Hea- 
ven! you  ans  good  friends  to  me !" 

In  a  few  minutes,  Eversley  was  called  in  to  coun- 
cil, and  the  dark  plot  was  laid,  and  all  made  ready— 
and  Spencer  and  Sir  Edward  rode  away  for  Barnsley, 
leaving  Lord  Henry  St.  Maur  and  Percy  Harbottle 
behind  them  at  the  manor,  to  finish  the  arrangements 
of  the  night 

The  night  was  far  advanced,  and  in  all  respects 
suited  to  the  purposes  of  the  conspirators.  It  had 
been  a  dim,  gray,  misty  evening,  with  every  now 
and  then  a  violent  burst  of  cold  and  wintry  rain ;  the 
wind  howled  fearfully  about  the  tree  tops  and  the 
chimneys  of  the  manor,  and  it  was  withal  so  black  . 
and  dark  that  before  midnight  a  man  could  not  have 
seen  his  hand  a  yard  before  his  face.  Twelve  o'clock 
was  already  striking,  and  all  things  were  prepared 
for  action — a  carriage,  one  of  the  lightest  of  the  pon- 
derous vehicles  of  that  day,  with  four  strong  horses 
harnessed  to  it,  stood  in  a  hollow  way  close  to  the 
postern  gate  in  the  park  wall,  sheltered  from  ob- 
servation by  a  dense  screen  of  overhanging  coppice, 
ready  to  bear  Rose  off  to  London,  so  soon  as  she 
should  be  seised  by  the  ruffians  appointed  for  the 
task  under  the  orders  of  Lord  Henry  St.  Maur. 
Meantime,  the  gang  of  sailors,  well  armed  with 
bludgeons,  pistols  and  cutlasses,  lay  hid  in  the  dark 
Monks'  wood  coppice,  with  Captain  Spencer  and 
his  first  lieutenant,  who  had  been  summoned  for  the 
purpose  from  the  frigate  at  Fortsdown;  and  at  a 
small  hedge  ale-house,  scarcely  a  mile  distant,  a 
light  taxed  cart,  with  two  swift  horses  attached  to  it, 
tandem  fashion,  was  in  waiting  to  bear  the  captured 
yeoman  to  his  floating  prison. 

The  times  had  been  calculated  closely,  and  all  so 
far  had  gone  successfully.  Frank  Hunter  was  even 
now  jogging  home,  as  the  press-gang  had  antici- 
pated, with  a  full  purse  and  happy  heart,  from  the 
distant  market ;  and  now  Lord  Henry,  with  his  ruf- 
fians, was  actually  planting  firm  the  ladder  against 
the  chamber  window  of  the  innocent  girl,  who  slept, 
all  unsuspicious  and  unconscious,  the  calm  soft  sleep 
of  modesty  and  youthful  happiness. 

Sir  Edward  Hale,  however,  who,  as  It  had  been 
previously  arranged,  was  to  be  absent  from  the  spot, 
that  no  suspicion  should  rest  on  his  fair  fame  as  hav- 
ing been  connected  with  either  of  these  outrages 
Sir  Edward  was  ill  at  ease  and  anxious— he  was  too 
young  in  evil— he  had  too  much  of  actual  goodness 
in  his  composition— was  too  unhardened  in  the  road 
of  sin— not  to  fee)  many  a  twinge  of  conscience, 
many  a  keen  compunctious  visitation.  He,  too,  was 
now  in  action— he  had  already  supped  at  the  small 
market  town,  where  he  had  met  his  evil  counsellors 
only  three  days  before,  and  was  now  mounted  and 
riding  onward  rapidly  toward  the  point  on  the  great 
London  road,  where,  at  some  three  hours  later,  he 
was  to  meet  the  carriage  bearing  his  destined  mis- 
tress from  her  terrified  and  grieving  family.  He 
had,  as  we  have  said  already,  felt  rail  many  a  prick 
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of  conscience!  full  many  a  touch  of  half  repentant 
sorrow,  but  still,  whenever  he  made  up  his  mind,  as 
he  did  many  times  that  night,  a  dread— that  false 
dread  which  so  often  drives  frail  men  to  crime  and 
sorrow — the  dread  of  the  mockery  and  laughter  of  his 
more  hardened  comrades  prevailed,  andninderedhim 
from  turning  his  head  homeward,  and  stopping  those 
base  outrages.  Still,  though  he  dared  not  hall  in  the 
career  of  sin,  (though  he  felt  that  he  could  not,  even 
though  he  would,  repent,)  he  was  sad,  moody  and  re- 
luctant, and  he  rode  onward  slowly,  guiding  his 
horse  with  an  irresolute  and  feeble  hand  through  the 
blind  darkness.  He  was  now  eight  or  nine  miles 
only  distant  from  the  bridge  which  had  been  fixed 
upon  as  the  spot  where  he  was  to  overtake  the  car- 
riage, and  enact  the  part  of  Rose's  rescuer  from  St. 
Maur  and  his  myrmidons— and  was  just  in  the  act  of 
crossing  the  road  which  led  from  the  market  town, 
whence  Hunter  was  returning,  past  the  Monks1  cop- 
pice, where  the  press-gang  was  patiently  awaiting 
he  young  yeoman.  The  London  road,  after  it 
crossed  the  narrow  track  in  question,  mounted  the 
brow  of  a  short  bold  hill,  and  dived  at  once  into  a 
deep  and  shadowy  dingle,  with  a  large  brook,  which 
had  been  swollen  by  that  night's  rain  into  a  wild  and 
foamy  torrent,  threading  the  bottom  of  the  dell. 
The  brook,  which  lay  deep  between  rocky  banks, 
was  spanned  at  this  place  by  a  rude  wooden  bridge, 
which  had,  for  some  time  past,  been  gradually  fall- 
ing into  ruin,  and  scarce  two  hours  before  the  time 
of  which  we  write,  the  whole  of  the  weak  fabric  had 
been  swept  away  by  the  swollen  torrent.  At  the 
cross-road,  the  youthful  baronet  paused  even  longer 
than  before,  and  doubted— yes,  greatly  doubted,  whe- 
ther he  should  not  alter  even  now  his  purpose ;  but 
as  he  did  so,  the  distant  clatter  of  a  hoof  came  down 
the  horse-road  from  the  direction  of  the  town,  and 
instantly  suspecting  that  the -traveler  could  be  no 
other  than  Frank  Hunter,  he  dashed  his  spurs  into 
his  horse's  side,  and  galloped  furiously  across  the 
hill,  and  down  the  steep  descent  toward  the  yawning 
chasm,  fearful  of  being  seen  under  the  circumstances 
by  the  man  to  whom  he  was  engaged  in  plotting  so 
fearful  an  injury.  Down  the  steep  track  he  drove- 
furiously— headlong— spurring  his  noble  hunter — On ! 
on !  as  if  he  were  careering  in  full  flight— flight  from 
that  fearful  fury— a  self-tormenting  conscience — 
which,  to  borrow  the  glowing  image  of  the  Latin  lyrist 
—"Climbs  to  the  deck  of  the  brasen  galley,  and 
mounts  on  the  croup  of  the  flying  horseman!" 
On!  he  came  on! — now  he  is  on  the  brink  of  the 
dread  precipice — one  other  bound  would  have  pre- 
cipitated horse  and  man  together  into  the  dark 
abysm— but  the  horse  bounded  not— he  saw  almost 
too  late  the  frightful  space,  and  stood  with  his  feet 
rooted  to  the  verge,  stock  still,  even  as  a  sculptured 
image— stock  still  from  his  furious  gallop,  even  at 
the  chasm's  brink.  Headlong  was  Edward  Hale 
launched  by  the  shock  into  the  wheeling  stream,  and 
well  was  it  for  him  that  the  stream  was  so  wildly 
flooded,  for  had  he  fallen  on  the  rocks  he  had  been 
dashed  to  atoms.  Deep!  deep!  he  sunk  into  the 
wheeling  stream— but  he  rose  instantly  to  the  but-  I 


face,  and  struck  out  lightly  for  his  life,  for  he  was 
both  a  bold  and  active  swimmer.  At  the  same  in- 
stant he  shouted  loudly — wildly — so  as  no  man  can 
shout  who  is  not  in  such  desperate  extremity — 
again — and  again,  for  succor.  Just  at  this  moment 
the  moon  came  out  bright  from  the  scattering  clouds, 
and  showed  him  all  the  perils  of  his  state,  but  showed 
him  no  way  to  escape  them — so  steeply  did  the  rocks 
tower  above  his  head,  so  wildly  did  the  torrent  whirl 
him  upon  its  mad  and  foaming  waters.  Again  he 
snouted! — and  again — and  once  he  thought  his  shout 
was  answered— fainter  he  waxed  and  fainter— he 
sunk — rose — sunk  and  rose  again— a  deadlier  and 
more  desperate  struggle — a  wilder  yell  for  help— and 
the  water  rushed  into  his  mouth,  and  a  flash  glanced 
across  his  eyes,  and  he  floated  helplessly,  hopelessly 
down  the  gulf,  when  a  strong  arm  seized  hold  of 
him  and  dragged  him  to  the  bank,  for  he  had  drifted 
through  the  gorge,  and  the  stream  flowed  here 
through  low  and  level  meadows.  A  little  space  he 
lay  there  senseless,  and  then  by  the  kind  and  atten- 
tive energies  of  his  rescuer,  he  was  brought  back  to 
life,  and  his  first  glance,  as  his  soul  returned  to  him, 
fell  on  the  frank  face  of  the  man  who  had  preserved 
him— that  man  Frank  Hunter!  All  Edward  Hale's 
best  feelings  rushed  back  in  a  flood  upon  him — he 
started  to  his  knee. 

"  I  thank  thee,"  he  cried  fervently,  "  with  all  my 
soul  I  thank  thee— mighty,  all-mighty  Lord,  that  thou 
hast  saved  me — not  from  death  alone— but  from  this 
deadly  sin !" 

And  seeing  Hunter's  hand,  he  poured  into  his  half 
incredulous  and  all  bewildered  ear,  the  story — the 
confession  of  his  dark,  meditated  crime. 

"But  there  is  time — there  is  yet  time,"  he  cried; 
"the  horses — where  are  the  horses?" 

"  Here !  here !  Sir  Edward,"  cried  the  stout  yeo- 
man; "  I  caught  your  hunter  as  I  came  along,  and 
tied  him  with  my  hackney  to  this  tree." 

A  moment,  and  they  were  both  in  the  saddle,  furi- 
ously spurring  toward  the  place  where  we  have  seen 
the  carriage.  They  reached  it — reached  it  in  time- 
reached  it  just  as  Rose  Gastleton,  fainting  betwixt 
surprise  and  terror,  was  thrust  into  it  by  the  hand  of 
Henry  St.  Maur. 

"St.  Maur !"  cried  Edward,  " St  Maur,  you  are  a 
villain— you  forced  me  into  this — but  God  be  praised, 
who  has  given  me  grace  to  turn  before  more  ill  is 
done.  Here,  take  her,  Hunter — take  her,  I  give  her 
to  you— take  her— God  bless  you,  and  be  happy!" 

"  Sir  Edward  Hale,  you  answer  me  for  this,  by 
Heaven!"  cried  St.  Maur,  furiously. 

"  When  you  will,  my  lord — when  you  will  !w 

"  Now,  then— now!"  shouted  St  Maur,  unsheath- 
ing with  the  word  his  rapier.  Sir  Edward  followed 
his  example — their  blades  crossed  instantly,  but  the 
young  baronet  fought  only  on  the  defensive.  St 
Maur  thrust  fiercely,  furiously,  madly— but  he  was 
too  enraged  to  keep  his  wonted  skill  in  fence,  and  at 
the  third  pass  he  fell  headlong,  breaking  his  small 
sword  as  he  did  so. 

"Take  your  life— take  your  life,  my  lord,  and 
mend  it!" 
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Sullenly,  slowly  the  young  nobleman  arose,  and 
shook  the  hilt  of  his  broken  Wade  at  his  victor. 

"  You  will  repent  of  this/'  he  said,  and  disappeared 
in  the  swart  darkness. 

But  Sir  Edward  Hale  never  did  repent  that  hour— 


from  that  night  never  more  had  sin  dominion  over 
him.  He  lived,  and  married,  and  became  the  father 
of  a  family — happy  among  his  happy  tenants— and 
when  he  died,  the  country  people  mourned  him  at 
"  The  Good  Lord  of  the  Manor." 


ADAM'S    MONODY    ON    EVE. 


BT  niV.  WALTS*  COLTOX.  V.  8.  If. 


Moras, of  mortal  being!  matchleei  Eve ! 

Sole  partner  of  this  heart  thy  beauty  bleat, 
More  than  for  Eden's  early  lost  I  grieve 

To  close  the  earth  above  thy  narrow  rest : 
What  now  to  me  earth,  sky,  or  sparkling  wave, 
Or  change  of  morn  and  eve,  thou  in  the  grave  ? 

Forgive  the  frown  which  darkened  on  my  brow 
.  And  fell  on  thyaweet  face  like  an  eclipse 
When  first  the  fatal  fruit  was  plncked  its  bough 

And  turned  to  ashes  on  our  pallid  lips : 
Thy  thirat'of  knowledge  triumphed  o'er  thy  fears 
And  prompted  crime,  since  canceled  by  thy  team. 

When  I  remind  me  of  the  noontide  boor 
I  first  beheld  thee  near  Euphrates'  stream, 

And  led  thee,  sweetly  blushing,  to  my  bower, 
The  ills  that  we  have  felt  appear  a  dream : 

80  warm  and  blest  the  memory  of  the  time 

When  thou  wen  faultless,  I  without  a  crime. 

How  freshly  on  our  slumbers  broke  the  mom, 
How  sweet  the  music  of  the  mountain  stream, 

How  all  things  seemed  of  bliss  and  beauty  born 
And  bounding  into  life  with  day's  young  beam: 

Alas  the  sin  that  could  such  bliss  forego 

And  fill  an  infant  world  with  guilt  and  wo ! 


But  mine  the  fault ;  for  I  stood  silent  by, 

Nor  sought  dissuasion  by  a  look  or  sign, 
But,  dazzled  by  the  tempter's  gorgeous  lie, 

That  we  should  be  than  gods  scarce  less  divine, 
Assented,  fell,  and  found,  too  late  to  save, 
This  virtue  guilt— its  only  gift  the  grave. 

But  Eden  lost,  this  heart  still  found  in  thee 
A  depth  of  love  it  else  had  never  known j 

As  clings  the  vine  to  its  sustaining  tree, 
When  'gainst  its  form  the  tempest's  strength  is  thrown, 

9t>  thou,  as  each  new  care  or  sorrow  prest, 

The  closer  clung  to  this  ""■^"fting  breast. 

The  birds  still  sing  to  wake  thee  from  thy  rest, 
The  young  gazelle  still  waits  to  greet  thy  glance, 

The  flowers  still  bloom  thy  early  cares  caressed, 
Thy  shallop's  sails  still  in  the  sunbeams  dance : 

0  that  on  these  unheeding  things  were  spread 
The  deep  and  tender  thought  that  thou  art  dead. 

But  now  to  whom  can  my  deep  sorrows  turn  ? 
Where  find  in  others'  tears  for  mine  relief? 

1  only  live  to  dress  thy  gentle  urn 

And  shrine  thy  virtues  In  a  widowed  grief, 
Till  near  thy  side  I  seek  my  native  dust 
And  wait  that  signal  trump  which  calls  the  just. 


THE    FORSAKEN. 


BT  SUIT  L.  LAWSOM. 


It 


And  the  < 


«*« 


a  beautiful  ■wttawatof 

*4*»  my  beauty  and  my  youth— fire  ma  back  ttaa  virginity  of  tool— five  me  bae£  the  cheerful  mind,  and  the  heart  that  had  never  been  dfaappoiated. 


whom  her  lord  propnaed  to  pet  away— "Off*  ma,  then,  hack,"  mid  the,  "that  which  I  brought  to  yoo/ 
of  eonj— *•  Yonr  fartaae  shall  rears  to  yes."    «I  thought  sot  of  fortune,"  mid  the  tidy ;  "fire  me  back  my  real  wealth-* 


Taunt  not  for  fortunes  gifts  I  care, 

Alas !  what  are  they  now  to  me, 
Bat  give  me  back  youth's  promise  fair, 

And  e^tsty  charm  I  brought  to  thee; 
Give  me  again  the  many  years 

O'er  which  thy  hand  a  blight  has  east, 
Give  me  the  hopes  unstained  by  fears, 

Those  glowing  visions  of  the  past. 

Give  me  that  freshness  of  the  soul 

That  knew  no  doubt,  that  feared  no  ill, 
That  ne'er  had  bowed  'neath  grief's  control, 

But  fondly  loved  and  trusted  still, 
And  that  deep  fount  of  holy  love 

My  heart  has  ever  poured  on  thine. 
Hadst  thou  a  power  earth's  power  above 

Couldst  thou  restore  what  once  was  miner 


Gouldst  thou  give  back  the  cheerful  mind, 

As  cloudlets  as  the  beams  of  day, 
That  ne'er  'raid  cold  neglect  had  pined, 

Or  viewed  its  fairest  dreams  decay  f 
Then  tell  me  not  of  golden  store ! 

Thy  proffered  gift  how  poor — how 
My  real,  my  only  wealth  restore— 

Give  me  my  happy  heart  again. 

Yet  though  thou  send'st  me  forth,  alone 

To  brave  the  cold  world's  heartless  scorn, 
Though  every  trace  of  love  has  flown 

From  her  who  is  indeed  forlorn, 
I  still  will  proudly  bear  the  worst 

That  fate  may  hold  in  store  for  me ; 
It  cannot  bring  a  lot  more  curst 

Than  longer  to  abide  with  thee. 


THE    FALL    OP    PALMYRA 


A   OLANCE    AT    THE    PAST. 


BY  Milt  IAHX  T.  LOMAX. 


The  brilliant  ran  of  an  Eastern  sky  looked  down 
in  cloudless  splendor  on  the  thronged  courts  and 
magnificent  palaces  of  the  fair  city  of  Palmyra. 
Men  of  every  nation  were  there  assembled;  the 
proud  Roman,  the  swarthy  Egyptian,  the  stately  Per- 
sian, and  the  polished  Greek,  mingled  in  the  crowded 
streets.  In  a  small  and  simply  furnished  apartment 
of  one  of  the  most  majestic  dwellings,  sat  a  man 
scarcely  past  the  early  summer  of  life,  and  habited 
in  a  costume  whose  graceful  simplicity  was  rarely 
seen  among  the  luxurious  nobles  of  the  East.  On  a 
table  made  of  dark  and  curiously  wrought  wood 
were  scattered  scrolls  in  various  languages,  and 
implements  for  writing,  while  an  unfinished  manu- 
script lay  before  the  occupant  of  the  studio.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  couches  and  some  antique 
statues,  the  room  had  no  other  furniture  nor  orna- 
ment, and  presented  a  singular  contrast  in  its  unpre- 
tending decorations  to  the  sumptuous  chambers  of 
many  of  the  city's  mansions.  The  occupant  of  this 
apartment  was  Longinus,  the  minister  and  secretary 
of  Zenobia,  the  powerful  queen  of  the  East.  As  a 
writer  and  scholar,  the  minister's  name  had  from  his 
youth  been  an  honored  one;  and  as  the  favorite  of 
his  sovereign,  be  was  the  most  influential  among  the 
multitude  of  courtiers.  With  an  eccentricity  which, 
whether  the  result  of  philosophical  tastes,  or  worldly 
affectation,  was  at  least  wise  in  one  seeking  popu- 
larity with  the  crowd,  Longinus  shunned  the  splendid 
style  of  the  nobility,  and  lived  a  life  of  peculiar  seve- 
rity. His  palace,  though  magnificent  in  itself,  was 
unadorned,  except  by  ancient  curiosities  and  learned 
volumes;  and  this  singular  freedom  from  luxury 
among  a  people  with  whom  it  was  the  alpha  and 
omega  of  existence,  gained  him  the  reverence  of  the 
mass,  and  won  the  respect  even  of  those  whose  ha- 
bits he  avoided,  and  on  whose  costly  pleasures  his  own 
simple  pursuits  were  a  silent  but  eloquent  sarcasm. 
Though  still  young,  intense  reflection  and  long  devo- 
tion to  study  had  given  the  author  an  air  of  medita- 
tion almost  amounting  to  gloom ;  and  the  intellectual 
forehead,  shaded  by  dark,  waving  hair,  was  already 
pressed  with  the  signet  of  earnest  thought.  His  face 
was  not  regularly  handsome,  but  his  smile  changed 
the  mournful  expression  of  his  features  to  winning 
softness ;  and  his  eyes  were  shadowy  and  lustrous  as 
if  they  looked  dreams.  Possessing  much  of  that  high 
ambition  which  is  at  once  the  companion  and  the 
shadow  of  genius,  Longinus  spared  neither  time  nor 


application  in  increasing  his  vast  store  of  learning 
which  even  now  was  wonderful ;  and,  except  when 
fulfilling  public  duties,  he  rarely  joined  the  pomp  and 
gayety  of  the  court.  Fame  was  his  idol,  and  more 
gracious  to  him  than  to  many  of  her  worshipers,  she 
gave  him  the  crown  of  celebrity  so  often  sought  in 
vain.  The  wish  for  distinction  taught  him  to  toil  for 
the  admiration  of  futurity;  and  like  the  god-given 
pillar  of  old,  it  was  at  the  same  time  a  column  of 
light  luring  him  onward,  and  a  mass  ofcloud  shut- 
ing  out  the  temptations  of  the  world.  The  scholar 
seemed  now  in  an  idle  moot;  and  he  carelessly  put 
aside  the  illumined  scroll  he  was  reading,  and  threw 
himself  on  a  couch.  The  hopes  which  gilded  his  life 
floated  before  him — visions  of  glory,  long,  bright  day- 
dreams of  a  future}  brilliant  with  the  shining  jewels 
of  universal  praise.  He  fancied  the  approbation  to 
be  bestowed  by  following  ages,  when  the  generation 
which  first  wreathed  his  deeds  with  laurel  should 
have  passed  away.  He  pictured  the  homage  of  other 
lands,  and  the  reverential  wonder  of  those  who, 
through  the  dust  and  dimness  of  the  past,  would 
hereafter  trace  out  the  records  of  his  life.  Perhaps, 
even  in  his  wildest  wishes,  the  dreamer  could  not 
portray  the  length  of  celebrity  he  was  fated  to  gain ; 
he  little  thought  that  when  Zenobia's  history  should 
be  far  off,  and  indistinct  as  some  fairy  legend;  when 
the  very  name  of  Palmyra  should  become  a  doubtful 
memory;  and  the  sand-clouds  of  the  desert  have 
buried  the  last  vestige  of  a  mighty  people,  hit  fame 
would  glitter  still ;  and  the  unknown  thousands  of  a 
new  world  would  dwell  on  his  greatness  as  a  scholar, 
and  ponder  on  the  mighty  mind  whose  works  should 
live  on,  while  monarch*  died,  and  empires  passed 
away  to  be  forgotten.  The  knowledge  of  all  this 
would  have  cheered  many  a  moment  of  depression, 
and  stolen  from  his  path  much  of  its  roughness;  but 
the  veil  which  hides  the  doom  of  the  lowly,  falls 
alike  over  that  of  the  lofty  in  wisdom ;  and  the  mist 
which  shuts  from  us  our  coming  joys  and  sorrows, 
clung  also  around  the  proud  pyramid  of  that  student's 
destiny. 

The  sound  of  approaching  steps  roused  the  vision- 
ary ;  and  Longinus,  unwilling  to  be  seen  indulging  in 
such  indolence,  and  with  that  regard  to  appearances 
which  had  gained  many  a  high  reputation,  hastily 
took  a  volume  from  the  table,  and  appeared  absorbed 
in  its  pages.  An  attendant,  in  the  garb  of  an  Egyp- 
tian, entered  the  room,  and  presenting  a  roll  of 
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parchment,  sflgntly  withdrew.  A  shade  of  anger 
flitted  over  the  minister's  countenance,  as  he  glanced 
at  the  characters  traced  on  the  scroll. 

"  These  Romans  cannot  forget  old  fends !"  he  mut- 
tered ;  "  each  day  brings  new  demands,  and  creates 
stronger  jealousies ;  but  we  will  crush  them  yet,  and 
Palmyra  shall  not  bear  their  yoke  while  Zenobia  will 
be  ruled  by  me!"  And,  as  if  resolved  to  banish 
thoughts  which  were  unpleasant,  he  placed  the 
manuscript  in  a  secret  drawer,  and  quitted  the  apart- 
ment 

Life  is  made  up  of  contrasts  and  contradictions— 
the  lofty  and  the  lowly— the  gifted  and  the  simple— 
the  brilliant  with  joy  and  the  bowed  down  by  sorrow 
—mingle,  side  by  side,  in  the  world.  The  sunshine 
that  gladdens  the  palace,  illumines  the  hovel;  the 
stars  that  gaze  on  the  splendors  of  royalty,  look  also 
on  the  wretchedness  of  the  poor  and  lonely ;  and  the 
sky  spreading  above  ew,  is  the  same  that  watched 
over  the  wonders  and  miracles  of  old.  The  human 
heart,  too,  with  all  its  changes,  is  yet  the  same,  and 
beats  now  with  the  like  passions  and  affections  that 
throbbed  in  the  bosoms  of  those  whose  names  have 
come  down  to  us  through  the  darkness  of  antiquity. 
The  stream  of  time  that  rushes  onward  to  the  ocean 
of  eternity,  glides  at  once  by  all  the  glory  and  all  the 
misery  of  the  earth;  unvaried  in  itself,  it  alters  all 
things;  and  the  same  billow  that  leaves  a  pearl  on 
the  sea-shore,  sweeps  away  the  flowers  blooming  on 
the  banks. 


CHAPTER  IL 

In  a  room  widely  different  from  the  student's,  and 
furnished  with  all  the  luxury  of  Eastern  lands,  reposed 
a  maiden  of  proud  stature,  whose  face  was  haughtily 
beautiful.  She  wore  the  purple  drapery  which  dis- 
tinguished the  nobility  of  Zenobia's  court,  and  the 
rich  hue  of  her  dress  harmonized  weltarith  the  style  of 
features,  which,  though  regular  and  classic,  wend  too 
stern  to  be  lovely.  Her  eyes  were  half  closed,  as  she 
reclined  on  soA  cushions,  and  listened  to  the  low,  ring- 
ing sound  of  her  attendant's  music. 

"  Cease  those  dull  love  ballads,  I  pray  you,"  said 
the  lady,  in  a  languid  tone  of  authority;  "  you  are 
strangely  fanciful  to  imagine  such  gloomy  verses 
suit  my  taste.  Lay  aside  your  lute,  Merea,  ere  you 
make  me  as  sad  as  your  songs." 

The  Persian  girl  silently  obeyed,  and  then  returned 
to  her  seat  on  a  low  ottoman  at  her  mistress's  feet. 

"  Tell  me  one  of  the  stories  of  your  land,"  con- 
tinued the  lady;  "  but  I  am  weary  to  day,  so  let  it  be 
brief,  and  not  too  sorrowful." 

After  a  moment's  thought  the  Persian  commenced 
her  story*  and  her  voice  was  deep  and  thrilling  as  the 
echo  of  a  lover's  farewell. 

"  Far  away,  beyond  the  blue  mountains,  is  a  valley 
where  the  roses  are  as  fresh  as  young  hopes,  and  the 
air  is  fraught  with  the  fragrance  of  undying  spring. 
The  streams  are  brighter  than  liquid  jewels,  and  the 
flowers  that  bend  over  them  are  sweeter  than  any 
thai  open  here.  The  stars  love  to  look  on  such 
beauty;  and  the  birds  that  once  find  a  resting  there, 
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never  leave  it  for  another.  It  is  a  spot  of  matchless 
loveliness,  lady;  and  though  I  cannot  picture  it  to 
you,  its  image  is  graven  on  my  heart.  In  this  fair 
valley  was  a  happy  home,  where  childhood's  laugh 
mocked  the  murmuring  of  clear  fountains;  and  the 
tender  tones  of  love  were  more  musical  than  the 
low  whispers  of  the  long  grasses,  as  they  tell  their 
secrets  to  the  summer  wind.  The  buibul's  song  was 
the  night's  unceasing  melody;  and  the  moon  that 
shone  on  that  peaceful  dwelling  was  brighter  than 
the  one  that  looks  on  Palmyra—-" 

"Listen,  Merea!"  said  the  auditor,  interrupting 
the  description  which,  with  tearful  eyes,  the  Persian 
was  giving,  "  listen !  that  is  surely  his  step !"  and  as 
she  spoke,  the  silk  curtains  were  drawn  aside,  and 
Longinus  entered.  "I  knew  I  could  not  be  mis- 
taken," said  the  lady,  as  she  eagerly  rose  to  welcome 
the  visiter ;  "  but  you  are  later  to-day  than  usual— 
why  is  it  ?" 

"Because,  even  the  dictates  of  the  heart,  sweet 
sister,  must  bend  to  those  of  duty,"  was  the  answer, 
as  with  his  winning,  eloquent  smile  Longinus  re- 
turned her  greeting.  "  I  have  little  time  now  to  spare 
from  public  duties,  but  that  little,  Beatrice,  is  always 
given  to  you," 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it,"  she  replied,  and  her  warm  look 
of  love  lent  her  face  an  expression  of  high  and  earnest 
tenderness ;  "  but  you  are  pale  and  sad,  my  brother 
—tell  me  what  is  passing  in  the  city  to  depress  you 
thus?" 

"  My  intelligence  is  gloomy,  indeed,"  said  Lon- 
ginus, sadly ;  "  the  demands  of  Rome  are  ever  increas- 
ing, fend  I  this  morning  received  tidings  of  an  ap- 
proaching army  to  subdue  the  queen.  If  war  cannot 
be  avoided,  the  city  might  be  long  defended,  though 
there  is  slight  prospect  of  our  final  success." 

"  The  gulf  of  jealous  hatred  between  Rome  and 
Pahnyra  seems  ever  widening,"  said  Beatrice ;  "-who 
can  foretell  the  ruin  its  waves  may  work." 

"  Nay,  dear  one,  we  must  hope  for  the  best,"  said 
the  scholar,  in  a  lighter  tone ;  "  but  let  us  now  forget 
the  tumult  around  us,  and  be  happy  while  we  are 
together.  Will  you  strike  your  lute,  Beatrice,  and 
drown  sad  thoughts  in  music?" 

"  Bring  me  a  lute,  Merea,"  said  the  lady,  turning 
to  the  window,  where,  shaded  by  heavy  drapery,  the 
Persian  girl  was  standing.  Beatrice  spoke  in  the 
cold,  imperative  manner  she  always  assumed  to  her 
inferiors ;  and  her  countenance  lost  the  sweet  light  of 
love  which  had  welcomed  her  brother.  With  a  step 
falling  noiselessly  on  the  Turkish  carpet  which 
covered  the  floor,  the  attendant  brought  the  instru- 
ment, and  Longinus,  attracted  by  her  wonderful 
loveliness,  gazed  at  her  with  an  earnestness  that 
called  to  her  cheek  a  tinge  like  the  faint  roseate  hue 
of  an  ocean  shell.  The  tears  summoned  up  by  the 
description  of  her  childhood's  home,  yet  glittered  on 
her  lashes;  for  the  recollections  of  the  young  exile 
were  always  mournful,  and  memory  to  her  was  the 
Marah  whose  bitterness  could  never  depart 

"I  cannot  tune  this  lute,"  said  Beatrice,  petulantly, 
as  one  of  the  wires  broke ;  "take  it,  Merea,  and 
string  it  better  in  future." 
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Calmly  replacing  the  wire,  Merea  again  presented 
the  instrument ;  but  Beatrice,  with  the  capriciousness 
which  marked  her  character,  now  refused  to  play, 
and  rudely  rejected  it. 

"  Since  you  will  not  cheer  me  with  music,  Bea- 
trice,'1 said  Longinns,  as  he  cast  a  glance  of  com- 
passion on  the  meek  attendant  of  so  haughty  a  mis- 
tress, "  at  least  let  this  maiden  strike  the  chords." 

"As  you  will,"  replied  the  lady,  carelessly,  "as 
you  will;  but  the  girl  has  wearied  me  so  often  with 
her  love-sick  ballads,  that  I  would  fain  be  spared  a 
repetition  of  them  now." 

Again  a  vivid  color  flushed  the  Persian's  cheek, 
and  again  it  died  away,  as  in  her  low,  touching  voice 
she  said, 

"lam  grieved,  lady,  that  my  music  should  have 
wearied  you;  but  I  will  remember  hereafter,  that  to 
tell  of  love,  and  to  gain  it,  are  both  denied  me." 

"  Nay,  Merea,  Beatrice  meant  not  what  she  said!" 
exclaimed  Longinus,  softened  by  the  hopeless  tone  of 
the  girl's  reply ;  "  do  not  believe  her  heart  is  chill  as 
her  words." 

Merea  made  no  answer,  but  her  dark  eyes  were 
full  of  gratitude  as  they  met  the  student's  gaze  of 
sympathy;  and  the  time  came  when  she  deemed 
that  look  a  recompense  for  the  harshness  she  had 
borne  for  years.  O,  if  there  be  a  sorrow  on  this  earth 
that  breaks  the  spirit,  that  the  lapse  of  days  heals  not; 
a  sorrow  that  sears  the  soul  it  darkens,  it  is  the  weari- 
some lot  of  one,  exiled  from  the  home  and  the  friends 
to  which  love  clings  closest,  and  living  in  that  worst 
of  solitude,  the  pining,  yearning  loneliness  of  the 
heart.  Such  a  lot  was  Merea's ;  and  sad  enough  Were 
the  dreams  of  home,  and  friends,  and  freedom,  that 
came  back  as  if  in  mockery ;  bitter,  indeed,  was  the 
slave's  remembrance  of  old  ties,  dear  and  broken— 
of  old  hopes,  bright  and  blighted. 

CHAPTER  HI. 

The  streets  of  the  city  were  crowded  with  passen- 
gers of  various  nations,  and  on  the  countenances  of 
all  rested  a  look  of  care  and  anxiety.  Groups  of 
men  met  at  the  corners,  and  spoke  together  in  low, 
mysterious  whispers ;  while  others,  bolder,  or  less 
prudent,  talked  loudly  of  ending  present  suffering, 
even  at  a  fearful  cost.  The  few  weeks  which  had 
passed  since  the  scenes  of  the  last  chapter,  had 
wrought  mighty  changes  in  Palmyra;  and  war,  with 
its  myriad  hosts  of  evil,  had  descended  like  a  tempest 
on  the  doomed  people.  The  Roman  army,  under 
Aurelian  himself,  had  gained  a  victory  in  the  field, 
and  was  now  besieging  the  city.  For  many  days  the 
immense  force  of  the  enemy  had  been  fiercely  and 
proudly  resisted ;  but  the  defenders  had  become  dis- 
pirited ;  famine  threatened  to  prostrate  their  ranks ; 
and  their  opposition,  though  still  held  out,  was  less 
unanimous,  and  each  hour  waxed  fainter.  The  Ro- 
mans dwelling  within  the  walls  fought  neither  for 
their  countrymen  nor  their  fellow-citizens,  and  though 
few  in  number,  their  wealth  and  rank  gave  them 
great  influence  over  the  lower  order.  Their  coun- 
sels to  surrender,  which  were  at  first  vehemently  re- 


jected, now  found  calmer  listeners;  and  the  tumult  of 
an  impatient  and  divided  populace  was  added  to  the 
horrors  that  hovered  round  Palmyra.  Harassed  by 
troubles  on  all  sides,  yet  still  aspiring  and  determined, 
the  queen  summoned  Longinus  to  a  final  consultation 
regarding  her  future  course.  The  minister's  brow 
was  shadowed,  and  his  face  was  wan  and  care-worn 
as  he  entered  the  sovereign's  palace.  Proceeding 
through  a  long  gallery,  adorned  with  paintings  and 
statues,  Longinus  reached  the  room  where  the  queen 
awaited  his  coming.  It  was  a  large  hall,  paved  in 
curious  mosaic,  with  flat  circular  pebbles  of  various 
hues;  and  its  vaulted  ceiling  was  supported  by  Corin- 
thian pillars  of  black  marble,  between  which  hung 
flowing  crimson  drapery,  looped  up  with  golden 
cords.  A  single  immense  arched  casement,  at  the 
extremety  of  the  apartment,  and  round  windows  of 
stained  glass  in  the  roof,  admitted  a  mellow  light, 
that  fell  brightest  on  the  throne  of  crimson  and  gold 
where  Zenobia  was  seated.  Her  costume  was  the 
imperial  purple  she  delighted  to  wear;  and  as  her 
conference  with  the  minister  was  a  private  and  in- 
formal one,  she  wore  no  crown.  But  even  the  anxiety 
of  the  sovereign  could  not  banish  the  vanity  of  the 
woman;  and  though  surrounded  by  danger,  and 
threatened  with  treachery,  Zenobia  had  not  forgotten 
to  deck  her  brow  with  gems.  Her  hair  fell  in  long, 
glossy  braids,  and  the  rich  colored  light  gleamed  full 
on  a  face,  the  records  of  whose  marvelous  beauty 
have  lasted  for  centuries.  The  minister's  look  of 
gloom  was  reflected  in  his  companion's  countenance, 
as  she  listened  to  his  detail  of  rebellion  and  discon- 
tent among  the  people.  But  even  while  fearing  that 
resistance  would  be  vain,  the  student  advised  its 
continuance ;  and  Zenobia  resolved  to  follow  a  counsel 
suiting  so  well  her  own  haughty  pride.  The  terms 
which  Aurelian  had  proposed  she  spurned  with  dis- 
dain ;  and,  at  her  command,  Longinus  wrote  that 
arrogant  letter  tof  defiance,  which  after  war  us  cost 
him  so  dear. 

"  We  shall  see  how  this  will  suit  the  conqueror's 
taste,"  she  said,  with  a  proud  smile,  as  she  read  over 
the  bold  and  lofty  eloquence  of  the  scholar's  letter; 
"  we  will  show  these  Romans  that,  with  all  their 
success,  they  have  not  learned  to  bend  Zenobia's 
spirit." 

But  the  counsellor's  answer  was  not  encouraging, 
for  his  hopes  were  faint;  and  as  he  returned  to  his 
home,  the  increased  excitement  of  the  populace  told 
him  the  prospect  of  long  resistance  was  fleeting 
rapidly. 

The  evening  of  that  day  closed  without  a  cloud,  and 
the  full  moon  gleamed  radiantly  on  the  high  minarets 
and  majestic  columns  of  the  mighty  city,  while 
loftiest  above  a  wilderness  of  palaces,  rose  the  splen- 
did dome  of  the  magnificent  Temple  of  the  Son.  It 
was  near  midnight;  the  confused  hum  of  human 
voices  was  hushed,  and  no  sound  was  audible  save 
the  occasional  clash  of  armor  in  the  Roman  ranks. 
The  curtains  of  Beatrice's  apartment  were  drawn 
aside,  and  she  stood  by  a  window  that  looked  beyond 
the  city  walls.  Before  her,  on  one  side,  toweredtse 
mountains,  which  seemed  to  guard  Palmyra,  and  be- 
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low  them  spread  the  vast  desert,  now  sprinkled  with 
the  snow-white  tents  of  the  besieging  army.  The 
lady's  face  lost  its  common  air  of  sternness  as 
she  gazed— for  Longinus'  gloomy  anticipations  and 
faint  hopes  depressed  her  mind— and  breathing  one 
earnest  prayer  for  her  brother's  safety,  she  retired  to 
dream  of  a  glory  that  never  rose  again  on  the  fairest 
city  of  the  East. 

As  soon  as  her  mistress  slept,  Merea,  wrapping  a 
mantle  around  her,  descended  with  noiseless  steps  to 
the  street.  No  sotmd  was  now  heard,  and  toe  long 
shadows  rested  on  the  marble  pavement.  Rapidly, 
bat  silently,  the  Persian  traversed,  one  after  another, 
the  most  splendid  squares,  till  she  reached  a  remote 
Quarter,  where  the  mansions  were  less  noble  and 
less  numerous.  Pausing  at  last  before  a  low  dwell- 
ing, consisting  of  a  single  apartment,  and  built  of 
rough  fragments  of  stone,  the  girl  knocked  gently  on 
the  closed  door.  It  opened  immediately,  and  Merea 
entered  the  cell  of  the  famous  Persian  astrologer.  A 
feeling  of  awe  crept  over  her  as  she  glanced  at  the 
mysterious  instruments  and  various  charms  lying  on 
the  granite  block  that  formed  the  magician's  table. 
The  astrologer  was  by  birth  a  Persian,  but  a  member 
of  the  Essene  Philosophers— a  Jewish  sect,  of  singular 
opinions,  and  practicing  great  austerities.  The  old 
man's  face  was  mild  and  benevolent;  he  wore  the 
flowing  white  robe  of  his  order,  and  his  dwelling  was 
destitute  of  luxuries,  and  even  of  comforts.  Merea's 
cheeks  grew  pale  as  the  door  shut,  and  she  found 
herself  alone  with  the  sage,  whose  strange  deeds  and 
miracles  had  long  been  the  wonder  of  Palmyra. 

"What  wouldst  thou,  maiden?"  said  her  com- 
panion, in  a  gentle  tone ;  "  Ask  my  aid  without  fear ; 
it  is  given  to  all  who  seek  it,  and  will  not  be  refused 
one  from  my  own  land."  But  Merea  was  still  silent, 
and  her  heart  beat  quicker  as  she  listened.  "  It  is 
of 'that  land  you  would  speak,'1  the  philosopher  con- 
tinued ;  "  you  would  ask  of  a  home  long  left,  of  friends 
faraway;  you  would  know  if  they  love  you  yet." 

"  Father,  you  have  said  rightly,"  she  answered, 
reassured  by  the  kind  tone  of  one  she  deemed  apart 
from  all  sympathy  with  the  world ;  "  Oh,  for  a  single 
look  at  my  home  to  bring  back  the  past !" 

Your  wish  shall  be  granted,"  said  the  magician; 
in  this  mirror,  and  tell  me  what  is  there." 

A  clear,  golden  light  suddenly  filled  the  room,  and 
gradually  leaving  the  rest  of  the  apartment  in  deep 
shadow,  was  concentrated  on  a  plate  of  polished 
steel,  which  gave  the  image  of  a  fair  scene.  A 
dwelling,  wreathed  with  the  vines  and  flowers  of  a 
sunny  land,  stood  beside  a  bright  stream,  and  blossoms 
of  every  hue  grew  around.  The  sun  looked  on  that 
valley  with  a  brilliant  eye,  and  the  dimpled  waters 
seemed  smiling  in  sympathy. 

"  It  is  my  own  home !"  said  the  girl,  as  her  fasci- 
nated gaze  rested  on  the  picture,  "  the  sweet  spot  I 
dreamed  I  should  never  see  again."      ' 

"It  is  never  well,  maiden,  to  anticipate  sorrow, 
far  hope  is  the  gift  of  Heaven.  Would  you  see  the 
faces  you  love  as  they  shone  on  you  last?  Look 
•gain." 

The  scene  changed.    The  mirror  gave  back  a 
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group  of  mourners,  and  one  of  them  bowed  in 
prayer. 

"  My  mother !"  said  the  gaaer,  and  her  eyes  were 
dimmed  with  burning  tears.  Her  companion  paused 
till  her  passionate  burst  of  grief  passed  away,  and 
then  said, 

"  View  your  home  as  it  is  now,  maiden,  and  read 
the  sad  lesson  of  forgetfulnes,  which  sooner  or  later 
all  must  learn." 

The  lovely  dwelling  once  more  appeared,  and 
smiling  faces  looked  from  its  balcony;  her  mother 
was  not  there,  but  she  saw  the  loved  companions  of 
other  years.  Their  brows  were  glad,  and  their  lips 
were  smiling;  she  was  not  missed;  her  place  at 
home  was  filled.  Beside  a  fair  girl,  crowned  with  a 
garland  of  roses,  a  youth  knelt  with  earnest  and 
kindled  eyes.  Merea  remembered  him  well— for 
even  thus  he  once  had  knelt  to  her.  With  a  shudder 
she  turned  away,  as  she  murmured, 

"I  can  look  no  longer— they  have  all  forgotten 
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"  Merea,"  said  the  magician,  "  such  is  the  destiny 
of  all;  the  flower  blooms,  withers,  and  is  gone;  the 
star  shines  and  falls— we  miss  them  not.  I  tell  you 
that  ere  many  days  have  passed,  the  lot  you  mourn  shall 
come  even  to  this  proud  city,  and  hereafter  the  name 
of  Palmyra  shall  mark  only  ruin  and  decay.  Silence 
shall  follow  the  strife  of  war;  and  the  sand-billows  of 
the  desert  shall  roll  above  the  loftiest  towers  that 
now  rise  here  to  heaven.  Repine  not  that  the  fate 
of  all  the  earth  hath  dawned  so  early  on  you.  What 
matters  it  whether  the  leaf  die  by  itself  in  the  spring- 
time, or  lives  to  be  swept  away  by  the  autumn  wind 
which  bows  the  forest?" 

Merea  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  a  alight  color 
flushed  her  cheek  as  she  said,  falteringly, 

44  Father,  in  the  book  of  wisdom  which  predicts 
the  sorrow  of  this  city,  have  you  read  the  fate  of 
Longinus?" 

"He  must  die!"  was  the  answer.  "Alas,  for 
Palmyra!  The  tempest  hath  gathered  above  her, 
and  fearful  will  be  its  wrath." 

"Once  more,  father,"  said  the  girl,  "the  cloud 
darkens  before  the  lightning  strikes ;  will  there  be  no 
sign  given  to  this  people  ?" 

"  Is  there  a  voice  in  the  whirlwind  to  tell  the  ruin 
it  will  work?"  replied  the  astrologer,  "  or  does  the 
oak  listen  to  the  warning  of  the  storm?  The  proud 
are  rarely  wise.  Merea,  the  wisdom  that  foretells 
and  prepares,  is  the  meed  of  the  lowly— for  humility 
is  the  perfection  of  our  knowledge.  Predictions 
have  been  given  and  mocked;  signs  shall  be  seen, 
yet  heeded  not.  Mark  you  yon  bright  star,  whose 
lustre  dims  the  orbs  around  it  ?  while  that  star  shines, 
Palmyra  will  not  be  lost  Ask  no  more,  maiden, 
but  return  to  thy  gloomy  dwelling.  The  harshness 
which  has  clouded  it  will  soon  be  punished;  and  the 
haughtiness  that  has  made  thy  lot  so  sad,  will  be  laid 
low.  Depart  in  peace,  and  my  blessing  be  with 
thee." 

He  placed  his  hand  on  the  young  girl's  head, 
and  murmuring  a  farewell,  she  left  him  to  his  soli- 
tude. 
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With  rapid  steps  Merea  retraced  her  way,  and 
soon  reached,  the  apartment  where  Beatrice  still 
slept  Raising  the  drapery  of  the  window,  the  Per- 
sian looked  on  the  Roman  tents  that  stretched  far  out 
toward  the  moonlit  desert.  The  astrologer's  pro- 
phecies came  back  to  her  memory,  and  she  anxi- 
ously sought  the  star  whose  radiance  was  now  an 
omen.    It  shone  still,  and  Merea  murmured— 

"'Hope  cannot  yet  be  lost,  or  that  light  would 
gleam  less  brightly !" 

And  even  as  she  spoke,  the  star  fell  from  heaven! 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  loud  shouts  of  the  crowd  broke  Beatrice's 
slumbers,  and  she  looked  on  a  scene  of  wild  and 
startling  confusion.  A  dense  throng  of  men  swept 
on  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  their  weapons  were 
thrown  aside.  Suddenly,  strange  stillness  rested  on 
the  mass — it  lasted  but  a  moment— the  next  instant 
the  ponderous  gates  were  flung  open  by  the  popu- 
lace, and,  with  a  deafening  peal  of  triumph,  the 
Roman  troops  filled  the  streets.  With  mingled 
shame  and  sorrow,  Longinus  learned  that  Zenobia, 
overcome  by  fear,  had  deserted  her  people,  and  with 
only  her  immediate  attendants,  had  fled  from  the  city. 
Her  escape  he  knew  was  impossible,  for  the  enemy's 
vigilance  could  not  long  be  eluded;  and  the  proud 
soul  of  the  scholar  was  crushed  by  a  degradation  so 
unexpected  and  so  useless.  The  rage  of  the  be- 
seigers,  on  discovering  the  queen's  departure,  knew 
no  bounds ;  parties  were  sent  in  pursuit,  and  Longi- 
nus, who  was  her  acknowledged  counsellor,  was 
consigned  to  a  dungeon.  The  sun  went  down  that 
night  on  many  changes ;  Zenobia,  overtaken  in  her 
flight,  was  a  captive  in  her  own  palace,  and  her 
favorite  follower  slept  in  a  prisoner's  cell. 

The  queen  was  alone  in  her  splendid  apartment, 
guarded  by  Roman  soldiers,  and  with  no  trace  re- 
maining of  her  former  fearlessness.  She  was  weep- 
ing bitterly.  All  that  she  had  lived  to  win  was  gone, 
and  she  looked  back  on  her  eventful  career  with  the 
wildness  of  unavailing  sorrow.  She  dwelt  on  the 
calm  days  spent  in  the  Arab  tent,  which  was  her  first 
home ;  she  recalled  the  glory  of  her  conquests,  the 
splendor  of  her  court,  the  faithfulness  of  her  friends. 
These  she  had  forsaken,  and  with  the  depth  of  her 
despair  mingled  the  reproaches  of  her  own  con* 
science. 

"Lady,"  said  a  low  voice,  near  her — and  roused 
by  the  sound,  Zenobia  saw  a  young  girl  kneeling  be- 
fore her;  "  can  you  forgive  the  boldness  that  brought 
me  here?"  continued  the  suppliant,  "  and  grant  me 
one  boon?" 

"  You  forget,  maiden,"  said  Zenobia,  "  that  my 
power  is  gone.  I  cannot  now  bestow  the  simplest 
gift." 

"  I  do  not  forget,"  returned  Merea,  "  that Zenobia's 
wishes  have  never  been  denied.  It  is  no  personal 
advantage  I  would  ask,  lady;  I  sue  for  one  whose 
arm  has  ever  been  the  first  to  aid  his  queen,  and 


whose  mind  has  poured  forth  for  her  its  mij 
treasures.  He  is  a  lonely  captive,  condemned  to  die. 
You  can  no  longer  command,  lady,  but  will  you  not 
deign  to  ask  as  a  favor  the  life  of  Longinus  ?" 

"It  is  impossible,  maiden,"  said  the  queen,  sadly, 
while  a  tear  glittered  in  her  eye ;  "  the  request  would 
not  be  granted  were  it  made,  and  the  condescension 
would  be  in  vain.  I  also  am  a  captive,  and  those 
who  have  shared  my  glory  must  bear  my  sorrow 
too." 

"He  has  done  both,"  returned  Merea,  warmly; 
"  his  only  crime  is  seal  in  your  service.  On,  do  not 
refuse  to  save  him — remember  his  faithfulness,  and 
let  it  plead  for  him." 

11  Thou  art  strangely  earnest,  maiden,"  said  the 
sovereign,  looking  with  surprise  on  the  enthusiastic 
bearing  of  the  girl ;  "  thy  garb  bespeaks  thee  of  a 
foreign  clime — why  hath  the  fate  of  Longinus  such 
powerful  interest  with  a  stranger  ?" 

"Lady,"  was  the  reply,  "I  am  of  another  land; 
and  here  I  have  lived  a  life  of  slavery  and  grief.  No 
word  of  softness  greeted  me,  no  look  of  kindness 
answered  mine  for  long  years.  His  pity  was  the 
first  that  brightened  my  weary  exile;  and  alight 
and  transient  though  it  was,  I  would  fain  repay  his 
sympathy.  His  claims  on  his  queen  cannot  be  for- 
gotten, and  they  are  above  reward.  Aurelian  is 
gracious,  and  he  would  not  deny  thee  the  life  of  a 
friend." 

"Again  I  tell  you  the  request  is  impossible.  I 
have  confessed  Longinus  to  have  been  the  writer  of 
the  defiance  which  has  so  greatly  incensed  the 
Romans.  They  will  not  pardon  that  offence,  and  I 
cannot  demand  its  forgiveness." 

"  Then  your  own  acknowledgment  has  wrought 
his  ruin !"  exclaimed  the  Persian;  "  let  him  not  die 
at  the  instigation  of  the  mistress  he  has  spent  his 
whole  existence  to  aid." 

"Urge  me  no  more,"  returned  the  sovereign, 
haughtily;  "though  conquered  and  a  captive,  I  am 
still  a  queen,  and  Zenobia  is  not  yet  so  fallen  as  to 
become  a  suppliant  of  Rome." 

Silently  Merea  rose  from  her  lowly  posture,  and 
after  a  long  look  at  the  proud  face  before  her,  she 
said,  calmly— 

"  Then  be  it  thus!  I  had  deemed  that  gratitude 
was  a  virtue  of  the  great,  but  I  find  it  is  felt  only  by 
the  slave.  The  time  may  come,  lady,  when  the 
memory  of  this  vain  prayer  will  be  to  you  a  sorrow, 
when  you  will  mourn  the  empty  pride  that  prompted 
the  sacrifice  of  your  most  faithful  counsellor.  Be- 
lieve me,  not  all  your  conquests,  not  all  your  splen- 
dor, can  atone  for  this  most  base  ingratitude.  The 
name  of  Zenobia  will  hereafter  be  named  with  scorn- 
ful pity,  as  one  who  lived  only  for  herself,  and  was 
apart  from  those  higher  and  holier  impulses  that  are 
better  than  the  glory  of  princes." 

And  ere  Zenobia  could  reply,  the  curtains  had 
closed  on  the  Persian,  and  she  was  gone. 

The  light  of  morning  broke  dimly  and  faintly 
through  the  barred  window  of  the  minister's  cell, 
and  no  sound  from  the  busy  world  without  entered 
the  gloomy  chamber,  save  when  the  heavy  step  of  a 
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sentinel  potted  the  door,  or  a  loud  shout  from  the 
troops  in  the  city  announced  another  triumph. 

A  rough  stone  couch  was  the  only  furniture  of  the 
room,  and  on  this  Longinus  was  seated.  He  bore  no 
fetters,  for  he  had  made  no  resistance  to  his  fate,  and 
Aurelian,  with  the  generosity  of  a  conqueror,  had 
granted  this  last  privilege  to  one  whose  fame  ex- 
tended  through  all  the  known  world.  The  philoso- 
phy the  student  had  so  long  inculcated  in  his  writ- 
ings supported  him  now;  and  on  his  intellectual 
forehead  were  no  lines  more  mournful  than  those 
traced  by  a  scholar's  midnight  vigils.  But,  perhaps, 
with  all  his  resignation,  the  thoughts  which  contrast- 
ed his  destiny  with  his  hopes,  were  thoughts  of  bit- 
terness. It  was  no  common  trial,  to  end  thus  a  life 
devoted  to  honor,  to  have  won  by  years  of  care  and 
toil  only  a  prisoner's  cell  and  a  rebel's  death.  And 
with  these  stern  meditations  blended  soft  memories 
of  his  youth,  and  tender  dreams  of  a  sweet  face,  too 
well  beloved,  and  too  early  lost.  Few  dreams  out- 
live so  much  of  the  world's  strife,  and  shine  so 
clearly  to  tbe  last,  as  the  sad,  hallowed  remem- 
brance of  .first  and  blighted  love.  It  brightens  with 
the  changes  of  time,  it  is  the  fairest  vision  of  life,  a 
gleam  from  the  spirit  world  of  old  times,  a  spell  re- 
calling and  concentrating  all  the  pleasant  memories 
that  shine  like  gems  in  the  dark,  shadowy  coronet 
worn  by  the  past.  There  is  religion  in  such  chast- 
ened recollections,  and  their  holy  stillness  was  over 
the  captive  now.  The  harsh  voice  of  the  soldier 
who  guarded  the  cell's  entrance  interrupted  the 
student's  reflections,  and  after  a  few  moments  the 
iron-studded  door  opened,  and  admitted  a  figure  en- 
veloped in  a  large  mantle.  The  bolts  were  again 
drawn,  and  the  stranger  was  left  in  the  dungeon. 

"  Beatrice !"  exclaimed  Longinus,  hastily  approach- 
ing the  visiter,  as  sudden  hope  brightened  his  eyes. 
The  cloak  fell  from  her  form,  and  the  scholar  met — 
not  the  proud  look  of  his  sister—but  the  eloquent 
gate  of  the  Persian  girl.  Disappointed,  he  half 
turned  away,  and  a  quick  flush  mantled  the  maiden's 
cheek,  as  she  said — 

" It  is  from  Beatrice  I  come;  she  has  left  Palmyra 
to  attend  tbe  queen  to  Home,  and  was  forbidden  to 
visit  you.    I  bear  you  her  last  and  sorrowful  farewell." 

The  listener  made  no  answer,  but  bowed  his  face 
on  his  hands.  After  a  long  pause,  which  Merea  did 
not  break,  Longinus  murmured — 

"Then  hope  is  indeed  lost.  Beatrice  departed, 
and  Zenobia  gone,  I  have  nothing  to  live  for!  My 
warmest  thanks  are  due  to  you,  maiden,  for  the  kind- 
ness which  has  prompted  you  to  remember  one  whom 
all  the  world  hath  forsaken ;  your  reward  will  be  be- 
stowed hereafter." 

"  It  is  gained  already  in  your  gratitude,"  answered 
Merea ;  "  but  is  there  nought  I  can  do  to  serve  you  ?" 

"  Nothing,  maiden,  my  lot  is  fixed !"  was  the  reply. 

"Will  you  charge  me  with  no  farewell  words  to 
friends  you  love  ?  I  will  give  them  faithfully." 

"  I  doubt  it  not,  Merea ;  but  my  friends  would  value 
such  tokens  little,  since  even  Zenobia  has  deserted 
me.  I  had  rather  be  forgotten,  than  recollected  with 
indifference." 


His  voice  trembled,  and  he  spoke  with  the  sudden 
despair  of  one  who  had  hitherto  hoped  noconsciously. 

"Then  farewell,"  said  Merea,  "  since  I  cannot  aid 
thee,  though  I  would  do  it  with  my  life!  May  peace 
rest  with  thee !" 

"You  have  given  it,  Merea,  by  your  gentle  kind- 
ness," he  answered,  "and  its  blessing  will  be  yours 
forever." 

Merea  pressed  her  lips  to  the  band  be  extended, 
and  gave  one  earnest  look  at  the  proud,  mournful 
face,  so  eloquent  with  thought.  The  next  instant  the 
iron  door  had  closed  on  the  Persian,  and  Longinus 
had  parted  with  his  last  friend. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Night  descended  darkly,  and  fraught  with  clouds 
on  the  devoted  city.  The  clash  of  armor,  and  the 
confused  sound  of  many  voices,  broke  loudly  on  the 
midnight.  Since  Zenobia's  departure  for  Rome,  the 
tumult  in  Palmyra  had  increased,  for  Aurelian  had 
accompanied  the  queen,  and  the  troops  left  to  guard 
the  city  were  opposed  by  the  populace  whenever 
they  attempted  any  act  of  authority.  Conflict  suc- 
ceeded conflict  in  rapid  succession,  but  at  last,  con- 
quered, disarmed  and  broken  spirited,  the  people 
submitted,  and  a  calm  brooded  over  the  city,  as 
treacherous  as  the  stillness  of  the  sea.  Suddenly, 
from  various  quarters,  rose  bright,  lurid  flames,  dart- 
ing like  fiery  serpents  upward  to  the  sky.  Faster 
and  faster  rushed  this  new  foe  to  its  victory ;  palaces 
of  marble  fell  crashing  in  its  path,  and  the  wild  agony 
of  human  despair  made  its  music  of  triumph.  Fear 
settled  on  every  heart,  and  spirits  that  never  yielded 
to  mortal  power  shrunk  trembling  and  aghast  before 
the  mighty  conqueror.  Prompted  by  one  impulse  of 
hope,  a  dense  body  of  people,  composed  alike  of 
Roman  soldiers  and  their  desperate  opposers,  fled 
toward  the  gates.  To  escape  from  the  falling  city 
was  tbe  only  prospect  of  safety,  and  with  the  speed 
of  dread  the  mass  swept  onward.  A  wild  cry  of 
horror  burst  from  those  who  were  foremost,  and  was 
sent  back  with  frightful  distinctness  by  the  mountain 
echoes.  The  gates  of"  the  city  were  closed,  and 
fastened  on  the  outside;  tbe  sentinels  that  had 
guarded  them  lay  dead,  and  the  immense  massive 
doors  of  iron  which  had  resisted  the  Roman  army 
for  weeks,  were  now  shut  between  them  and  their 
last  hope !  To  scale  the  lofty  walls  was  impossible, 
for  all  means  faoflitating  such  departure  had  been 
destroyed  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  populace. 
The  fire/too,  was  rapidly  spreading,  and  as  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  fearful  and  inevitable  fate  sunk  deep  on 
each  soul,  every  voice  was  hushed,  and  every  eye 
turned  horror-stricken,  yet  fascinated,  on  the  glori- 
ous spectacle  of  the  burning  city.  One  after  another, 
monuments,  palaces  and  temples  crumbled  to  dust; 
and  at  length,  the  flames  reaching  the  walls,  they 
also  mingled  their  tottering  mass  with  the  over- 
whelming ocean  of  ruin.  In  the  madness  of  despera- 
tion, many  attempted  to  climb  the  smoking  parapets, 
and  perished  in  the  attempt.    A  few  only  succeeded, 
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of  these,  the  greater  part,  exhausted  by  the 
struggle,  lived  only  to  avoid  one  doom,  and  die  by 


The  day  was  dawning*— the  last  day  that 
dawned  on  Palmyra  as  a  city— when  the  hand  of 
wretched  survivors  gathered  at  a  distance;  to  gase 
on  the  destruction  of  their  homes.  The  frrmwis 
Temple  of  the  Son,  whose  splendor  was  the  boast 
and  pride  of  Zenobie,  bore  up  longest  against  the 
victor,  and  a  moan  of  sorrow  burst  from  the  lips  of 
the  spectators,  ss  the  lurid  shroud  enwrapped  the 
gorgeous  turrets  which  had  reared  their  gilded 


mns  so  proudly  to  the  skies.  The  magnificent  build- 
ing fell  with  a  mighty  crash,  and  the  miserable  pil- 
grims turned  away  in  agony  from  the  funeral  pyre  of 
all  their  hopes. 

The  morning's  sun  rose  gloriously  to  light  the 
wreck  of  the  fairest  city  of  the  world,  a  city  whose 
corner  atone  was  laid  by  Solomon,  and  whose  peer- 
less beauty  was  the  marvel  of  its  age.  No  token 
lingers  now  to  tell  of  glory  gone,  and  never  since 
hath  sunlight  shone  there,  save  on  the  dust  and  ashei 
that  cover  with  their  dark  pall  the  mouldering  reiki 
of  the  might  of  Palmyra. 


THE    CROWDED    STREET. 


BY  WILLIAM  CULLKB  ttYAXT. 


larr  me  move  slowly  through  the  street, 
Filled  with  an  erershiAi&g  train, 

Annd  the  sound  of  steps  that  beat 
The  murmuring  walks  like  autumn  rain. 

How  fast  the  flitting  figures  come ! 

The  mild,  the  fierce,  the  stony  face ; 
Borne  bright  with  thoughtless  smiles,  and  some 

Where  secret  tears  have  left  their  trace. 

They  pass— to  toil,  to  strife,  to  rest, 
To  halls  in  which  the  feast  is  spread, 

To  chambers  where  the  funeral  guest 
In  silence  sits  beside  the  dead. 

And  some  to  happy  homes  repair, 
Where  children,  pressing  cheek  to  cheek, 

With  mate  caresses  still  declare 
The  tenderness  they  cannot  speak. 

And  some,  who  walk  in  calmness  here, 
Shall  shudder  as  they  reach  the  door 

Where  one  who  made  their  dwelling  dear, 
lis  flower,  its  light,  is  seen  no  more. 

Youth,  with  pale  cheek  and  slender  frame, 
And  dreams  o(  greatness  in  thine  eye! 


Ooest  thou  to  build  an  early  name, 
Or  early  in  thy  tasks  to  die? 


Keen  son  of  trade,  with  eager  brow, 
Who  is  now  fluttering  in  thy  snare? 

Thy  golden  fortunes,  tower  they  now, 
Or  melts  the  glittering  shape  in  air  f 

Who  of  this  crowd,  to-night,  shall  tread 
The  dance  till  daylight  gleams  again  ? 

Who  sorrow  o'er  the  untimely  dead  ? 
Who  writhe,  themselves,  hi  mortal  pain? 

Some,  famine-struck,  shall  think  how  long 
'    The  cold  dark  hours,  how  slow  the  light ! 
And  some,  who  flaunt  amid  the  throng, 
Shall  hide  in  dens  of  shame  to-night. 

Each,  where  his  tasks  or  pleasures  call, 
They  pass  and  heed  each  other  not. 

There  is  who  heeds,  who  holds  them  all 
In  his  large  love  and  boundless  thought. 

These  struggling  tides  of  life  that  seem 
In  shifting,  aimless  course  to  tend, 

Are  eddies  of  the  mighty  stream 
That  rolls  to  its  predestined  end. 


WORDSWORTH. 


Post  of  the  lofty  brow !  far-sighted  seer ! 
Whose  gifted  eye  on  mountain  peak  and  plain, 
The  eternal  heavens  and  never-sleeping  mam, 
Mysterious  writings  saw  and  read  with  fear ! 
In  the  deep  silence  of  the  night  thine  ear 
Heard  from  the  earth  a  "  still,  sad  music11  rise, 
Nor  less  the  anthem  caught  that  midnight  skies 
Pour  through  the  soul  from  each  rejoicing  sphere ; 
Bat  most  thoa  lov'st,  with  solemn  steps,  to  take 
Down  through  the  awful  chambers  of  the  soul 
Thy  dreadful  way,  and  hear  the  billows  roll 
Of  that  deep  ocean  whose  far  thunders  break 
Upon  the  everlasting  shores,  and  wake 
Behos  that  wiser  make  whom  they  control. 


Thy  song  sublime,  the  tinkling  charm ' 

And  painted  trappings  of  the  gaudy  muse, 

And  in  such  dress  as  Truth  and  Nature  use 

Majestic  mounts  in  high  Miltonic  strains, 

And  pours  its  strength  along  the  ethereal  plains, 

Solemn  and  grand  as  when  the  hills  reply 

To  the  full  chorus  of  a  stormy  sky, 

Or  ocean  round  his  rock-bound  shores  complains; 

Yet  not  the  highest  heaven  amid  the  "  quire 

Of  shouting  angels  and  the  empyreal  thrones," 

Nor  lowest  Erebus,  nor  Chaos  old, 

Thy  chiefest  haunt :  but,  with  sublimer  tones, 

Through  the  dark  caverns  of  the  mind  are  rolled 

The  mighty  thunders  of  thy  master  lyre ! 
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ST  H.  P.  WILLI*. 


A  grisette  is  something  else  beside  a  "  mean  girl" 
or  a  "  gray  gown,"  the  French  dictionary  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Bless  me!  you  should  see 
the  grisettes  of  Rochepot !  And  if  you  wished  to 
take  a  lesson  in  political  compacts,  you  should  un- 
derstand the  grisette  confederacy  of  Rochepot !  They 
were  working-girls,  it  is  true— dress-makers,  milli- 
ners, shoe-binders,  tailoresses,  flower-makers,  em- 
broideresses — and  they  never  expected  to  be  any 
thing  more  aristocratic.  And  in  that  content  lay 
their  power. 

The  grisettes  of  Rochepot  were  a  good  fourth  of  the 
female  population.  They  had  their  jealousies,  and  lit- 
tle scandals,  and  heart-burnings,  and  plottings,  and 
counterplottings  (for  they  were  women)  among  them- 
selves.   But  they  made  common  cause  against  the 
enemy.    They  would  bear  no  disparagement.    They 
knew  exactly  what  was  due  to  them,  and  what  was 
due  to  their  superiors,  and  they  paid  and  gave  credit 
in  the  coin  of  good  manners,  as  cannot  be  done  in 
countries  of  "  liberty  and  eqdality."   Still  there  were 
little  shades  of  difference  in  the  attention  shown  them 
by  their  employers,  and  they  worked  twice  as  much 
in  a  day  when  sewing  for  Madame  Dussteel,  who 
took  her  dinner  with  them,  sane  fafon  in  the  work- 
room, as  for  old  Madame  Chiquette,  who  dined  all 
alone  in  her  grand  saloon,  and  left  them  to  eat  by 
themselves  among  their  shreds  and  scissors.    But 
these  were  not  slights  which  they  seriously  resented. 
Wo  only  to  tks*  incautious  dame  who  dared  to  scan- 
dalize one  of  their  number,  or  dispute  her  dues,  or 
encroach  upon  her  privileges!    They  would  make 
Rochepot  as  uncomfortable  for  her,  parbleu!  as  a 
kettle  to  a  slow-boiled  lobster. 

But  the  prettiest  grisette  of  Rochepot  was  not  often 
permitted  to  join  her  companions  in  their  self- 
chaperoned  excursions  on  the  holidays.  Old  Dame 
Pomponney  was  the  sexton's  widow,  and  she  had 
the  care  of  the  great  clock  of  St.  Roch,  and  of  one 
only  daughter ;  and  excellent  care  she  took  of  both  her 
charges.  They  lived  all  three  in  the  belfry— damefr 
clock  and  daughter— and  it  was  a  bright  day  for  The- 
nais  when  she  got  out  of  hearing  of  that  "  tick,  tick, 
tick,"  and  of  the  thumping  of  her  mother1!  cane  on 
the  long  staircase,  which  always  kept  time  with  it. 

Not  that  old  Dame  Pomponney  had  any  objection 
to  have  her  daughter  convenably  married.  She  had 
been  deceived  in  her  youth  (or  so  it  was  whispered) 
by  a  lover  above  her  condition,  and  she  vowed,  by  the 


cross  on  her  cane,  that  her  daughter  should  have  no 
sweetheart  above  a  journeyman  mechanic.  Now 
the  romance  of  the  grisettes  {potion*  bat  I)  was  to 
have  one  charming  little  flirtation  with  a  gentleman 
before  they  married  the  leather-apron— just  to  show 
that,  had  they  by  chance  been  born  ladies,  they  could 
have  played  their  part  to  the  taste  of  their  lords.  But 
it  was  at  this  game  that  Dame  Pomponney  had  burnt 
her  fingers, ^md  she  had  this  one  subject  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  her  powers  of  mortal  aversion. 

When  I  have  added  that,  four  miles  from  Roche- 
pot, stood  the  chiteau  de  Brevanne,  and  that  the  old 
Count  de  Brevanne  was  a  proud  aristocrat  of  the 
ancien  rigime}  with  one  son,  the  young  Count  Felix, 
whom  he  bad  educated  at  Paris,  I  think  I  have  pre- 
pared you  tolerably  for  the  little  romance  I  have  to 
tell  you. 

It  was  a  fine  Sunday  morning  that  a  mounted  hus- 
sar appeared  in  the  street  of  Rochepot.  The  grisettes 
were  all  abroad  in  their  holiday  parure,  and  the  gay 
soldier  soon  made  an  acquaintance  with  one  of  them 
at  the  door  of  the  inn,  and  informed  her  that  he  had 
been  sent  on  to  prepare  the  old  barracks  for  his 
troop.  The  hussars  were  to  be  quartered  a  month  at 
Rochepot.  Ah !  what  a  joyous  bit  of  news !  And 
six  officers  beside  the  colonel !  And  the  trumpeters 
were  miracles  at  playing  quadrilles  and  waltzes! 
And  not  a  plain  man  in  the  regiment— except  always 
the  speaker.  And  none,  except  the  old  colonel,  had 
ever  been  in  love  in  his  life.  But  as  this  last  fact 
required  to  be  sworn  to,  of  course  he  was  ready  to 
kiss  the  book— or,  in  the  absence  of  the  book,  the 
next  most  sacred  object  of  his  adoration. 

"  Finissez  done,  Monsieur!"  exclaimed  his  pretty 
listener,  and  away  she  ran  to*  spread  the  welcome 
intelligence  with  its  delightful  particulars. 

The  next  day  the  troop  rode  into  Rochepot,  and 
formed  in  the  great  square  in  front  of  St.  Roch;  and 
by  the  time  t^g  trumpeters  had  played  themselves 
red  in  the  face,  the  hussars  were  all  appropriated,  to 
a  man— for  the  grisettes  knew  enough  of  a  marching 
regiment  to  lose  no  time.  They  all  found  leisure  to 
pity  poor  Thenais,  however,  for  there  she  stood  in 
one  of  the  high  windows  ef  the  belfry,  looking  down 
on  the  gay  crowd  below,  and  they  knew  very  well 
that  old  Dame  Pomponney  had  declared  all  soldiers 
to  be  gay  deceivers,  and  forbidden  her  daughter  to 
stir  into  the  street  while  they  were  quartered  at 
Rochepot. 
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Of  course  the  grisettes  managed  to  agree  as  to 
each  other's  selection  of  a  sweetheart  from  the  troop, 
and  of  course  each  hussar  thankfully  accepted  the 
pair  of  eyes  that  fell  to  him.  For,  aside  from  the 
limited  duration  of  their  stay,  soldiers  are  philoso- 
phers, and  know  that  "  life  is  short,'1  and  it  is  better 
to  "  take  the  goods  the  gods  provide."  But  "  after 
every  body  was  helped,"  as  they  say  at  a  feast,  there 
appeared  another  short  jacket  and  foraging  cap,  very 
much  to  the  relief  of  red-Headed  Susette,  the  shoe- 
binder,  who  had  been  left  out  in  the  previous  allot- 
ment.  And  Susette  made  the  amiable  accordingly, 
but  to  no  purpose,  for  the  lad  seemed  an  idiot  with 
but  one  idea— looking  forever  at  St.  Roch's  clock  to 
know  the  time  of  day !  The  grisettes  laughed  and 
asked  their  sweethearts  his  name,  bat  they  signifi- 
cantly pointed  to  their  foreheads  and  whispered 
something  about  poor  Robertin's  being  a  privileged 
follower  of  the  regiment  and  a  protege  of  the  colonel. 

Well,  the  grisettes  flirted,  and  the  old  clock  of  St. 
Roch  ticked  on,  and  Susette  and  Thenais,  the  plainest 
and  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  village,  seemed  the  only 
two  who  were  left  out  in  this  extra  dispensation  of 
lovers.  And  poor  Robertin  still  persisted  in  occupy- 
ing most  of  his  leisure  with  watching  the  time  of  day. 

It  was  on  the  Sunday  morning  after  the  arrival  of 
the  troop  that  old  Dame  Pomponney  went  up,  as 
usual,  to  do  her  Sunday's  duty  in  winding  up  the 
clock.  She  had  previously  locked  the  belfry  door  to 
be  sure  that  no  one  entered  below  while  she  was 
above ;  but — the  Virgin  help  us ! — on  the  top  stair, 
gazing  into  the  machinery  of  the  clock  with  ab- 
sorbed attention,  sat  one  of  those  devils  of  hussars ! 
"  Thief,"  "  vagabond,"  and  "  house-breaker,"  were 
the  most  moderate  epithets  with  which  Dame  Pom- 
ponney accompanied  the  enraged  beating  of*  her 
stick  on  the  resounding  platform.  She  was  almost 
beside  herself  with  rage.  And  Thenais  had  been  up 
to  dust  the  wheels  of  the  clock !  And  how  did  she 
know  that  that  seelerat  of  a  trooper  was  not  there  all 
the  time! 

But  the  intruder,  whose  face  had  -been  concealed 
till  now,  turned  suddenly  round  and  began  to  gibber 
and  grin  like  a  possessed  monkey.  He  pointed  at  the 
clock,  imitated  the  "  tick,  tick,  tick,"  laughed  till  the 
J%  bell  gave  out  an  echo  like  a  groan,  and  then  sud- 
denly jumped  over  the  old  dame's  stick  and  ran  down 
stairs. 

"Eh,  Saint*  Vurgt!"  exclaimed  the  old  dame, 
it 's  a  poor  idiot  after  all !  And  he  has.  stolen  up  to 
see  what  made  the  clock  tick!  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Well! 
—well !  I  cannot  come  up  these  weary  stairs  twice 
a  day,  and  I  must  wind  up  the  clojfc  Wore  I  go 
down  to  lot  him  out  "  Tick,  tick,  tick !— poor  lad ! 
poor Jad !  They  must  have  dressed  him  up  to  make 
fun  of  him-rihose  vicious  troopers !    Well— well !" 

And  with  pity  in  her  heart,  Dame  Pomponney  hob- 
bled down,  stair  after  stair,  to  her  chamber  in  the 
square  turret  of  the  belfry,  and  there  she  found  the 
poor  idiot  on  his  knees  before  Thenais,  and  Thenais 
was  just  preparing  to  put  a  skein  of  thread  over  his 
thumbs,  for  she  thought  she  might  make  him  useful 
and  amuse  him  with  the  winding  of  it  till  her  mother 


came  down.  But  as  the  thread  got  vexatiously  en- 
tangled, and  the  poor  lad  sat  as  patiently  as  a  wooden 
reel,  and  it  was  time  to  go  below  to  mass,  the  dame 
thought  she  might  as  well  leave  him  there  till  she 
came  back,  and  down  she  stumped,  locking  the  door 
very  safely  behind  her.  ^* 

Poor  Thenais  was  very  lonely  in  the  belfry,  and 
Dame  Pomponney,  who  had  a  tender  heart  where, 
her  duty  was  not  involved,  rather  rejoiced  whe^p  she 
returned,  to  find  an  unusual  glow  of  delight  on  her 
daughter's  cheek ;  and  if  Thenais  could  find  so  much  • 
pleasure  in  the  society  of  a  poor  idiot  lad,  it  was  a 
sign,  too,  that  her  heart  was  not  gone  altogether  after 
those  abominable  troopers.  It  was  time  to  send  the 
innocent  youth  about  his  business,  however,  so  she 
gave  him  a  holiday  cake  and  led  him  down  stairs 
and  dismissed  him  with  a  pat  on  his  back  and  a  strict 
injunction  never  to  venture  again  up  to  the  "  tick, 
tick,  tick."  But  as  she  had  had  a  lesson  as  to  the  ac- 
cessibility of  her  bird's  nest,  she  determined  thence- 
forth to  lock  the  door  invariably  and  carry  the  key  in 
her  pocket 

While  poor  Robertin  was  occupied  with  his  re- 
searches into  the  "  tick,  tick,  tick,"  never  absent  a 
day  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  tower,  the  more 
fortunate  hussars  were  planning  to  give  the  grisettes 
*fit*champitre.  One  of  the  saints' days  was  coming 
round,  and,  the  weather  permitting,  all  the  vehicles 
of  the  village  were  to  be  levied,  and,  with  the  troop- 
horses  in  harness,  they  were  to  drive  to  a  small 
wooded  valley  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  chateau  de 
Brevanne,  where  seclusion  and  a  mossy  carpet  of 
grass  were  combined  in  a  little  paradise  for  such 
enjoyment. 

The  morning  of  this  merry  day  dawned,  at  least, 
and  the  grisettes  and  their  admirers  were  stirring  be- 
times, for  they  were  to  breakfast  sur  Vherbe,  and  they 
were  notsthe  people  to  turn  breakfast  into  dinner. 
The  sky  was  clear,  and  the  dew  was  not  very  heavy 
on  the  grass,  and  merrily  the  vehicles  rattled  about 
the  town,  picking  up  their  fair  freights  from  its  ob- 
scurest corners.  But  poor  Thenais  looked  out,  a  sad 
prisoner,  from  her  high  window  in  the  belfry. 

It  was  a  half  hour  after  sunrise  anjl  Dame  Pom- 
ponney was  creeping  up  stairs  after  her  matins, 
thanking  Heaven  that  she  had  been  firm  in  her  re- 
fusals— at  least  twenty  of  the  grisettes  having  gathered 
about  her,  and  pleaded  for  a  day's  freedom  for  her 
imprisoned  daughter.  She  rested  on  the  last  landing 
but  one  to  take  a  little  breath— but  hark ! — a  man's 
voice  talking  in  the  belfry !  She  listened  again,  and 
quietly  slipped  her  feet  out  of  her  high-heeled  shoes. 
The  voice  was  again  audible — yet  how  could  it  be! 
She  knew  that  no  one  could  have  passed  up  the 
feair,  for  the  key  had  been  kept  in  her  pocket  more 
carefully  than  usual,  and,  save  by  the  wings  of  one 
of  her  own  pigeons,  the  belfry  window  was  inacces- 
sible, shs>  was  sure.  Still  the  voice  went  on  in  a 
kind  of  pleading  murmur,  and  the  dame  stole  softly 
up  in  her  stockings,  and  noiselessly  opened  the  door. 
There  stood  Thenais  at  the  window,  but  she  was 
alone  in  the  room.  At  the  same  instant  the  voice 
was  heard  again,  and  sure  now  that  one  of  those 
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desperate  hussars  had  climbed  the  tower,  and  unable 
to  control  her  rage  at  the  audacity  of  the  attempt, 
Dame  Poroponney  clutched  her  cane  and  rushed  for- 
ward to  aim  a  blow  at  the  military  cap  now  visible 
at  the  sill  of  the  window.  But  at  the  same  instant, 
the  head  of  the  intruder  was  thrown  back,  and  the 
gibbering  and  idiotic  smile  of  poor  Robertia  checked 
her  blow  in  ite^acent,  and  turned  all  her  anger  into 
pity.  Poor,  Su^pad !  he  had  contrived  to  draw  tip 
the  gajden  ladder  and  place  it  upon  the  roof  of  the 
stone  porch  below,  to  climb  and  offer  a  flower  to 
Thenais!  Not  unwilling  to  have  her  daughter's 
mind  occupied  with  some  other  thought  than  the  for- 
bidden excursion,  the  dame  offered  her  hand  to  Ro- 
bertin  and  drew  him  gently  in  at  the  window.  And 
as  it  was  now  market  time  she  bid  Thenais  be  kind 
to  the  poor  boy,  And  locking  the  door  behind  her, 
trudged  contentedly  off  with  her  stick  and  basket. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  record  an  act  of  filial 
disobedience  in  the  heroine  of  my  story.  An  hour 
after,  Thenais  was  welcomed  with  acclamations  as 
she  suddenly  appeared  with  Robertin  in  the  midst  of 
the  merry  party  of  grisettes.  With  Robertin— not  as 
he  had  hitherto  been  seen,  his  cap  on  the  back  of  his 
head  and  his  under  lip  hanging  loose  like  aa  idiot's — 
but  with  Robertin,  gallant,  spirited  and  gay,  the 
handsomest  of  hussars,  and  the  most  joyous  of  com- 
panions. And  Thenais,  spite  of  her  hasty  toilet  and 
the  cloud  of  conscious  disobedience  which  now  and 
then  shaded  her  sweet  smile,  was,  by  many  degrees, 
the  belle  of  the  hour ;  and  the  palm  of  beauty,  for 
onoe  in  the  world  at  least,  was  yielded  without  envy. 
The  grisettes  dearly  love  a  bit  of  romance,  too,  and 
the  circumventing  of  old  Dame  Pomponney  by  his 
ruse  of  idiocy,  and  the  safe  extrication  of  the  prettiest 
girl  of  the  village  from  that  gloomy  old  tower,  was 
quite  enough  to  make  Robertin  a  hero,  and  his  sweet- 
heart Thenais  more  interesting  than  a  persecuted 
princess. 

And*  seated  on  the  ground  while  their  glittering 
cavaliers  served  them  with  breakfast,  the  light-hearted 
grisettes  of  Rochepot  were  happy  enough  to  be  en- 
vied by  their  betters.  But  suddenly  the  xky  da rkened, 
and  a  slight  gust  murmuring  among  the  trees,  an- 
nounced the  coming  up  of  a  summer  storm.  Sattve 
qui  pent !  The  soldiers  were  used  to  emergencies, 
and  they  had  packed  up  and  re-loaded  their  cars  and 
were  under  way  for  shelter  almost  as  soon  as  the 
grisettes,  and  away  they  all  fled  toward  the  nearest 
grange — one  of  the  dependencies  of  the  chateau  de 
Brevanne. 

But  Robertin,  now,  had  suddenly  become  the  di- 
rector and  ruling  spirit  of  the  festivities.  The  sol- 
diers treated  him  with  instinctive  deference,  the  old 
farmer  of  the  grange  hurried  out  with  his  keys  and 
unlocked  the  great  store-house,  and  disposed  of  the 
horses  under  shelter ;  and  by  the  time  the  big  drops 
began  to  fall,  the  party  were  dancing  gayly  and  se- 
curely on  the  dry  and  smooth  threshing-floor,  aud  the 
merry  harmony  of  the  martial  trumpets  and  horns 
rang  out  far  and  wide  through  the  gathering  tempest. 

The  rain  began  to  come  down  very  heavily,  and 
the  clatter  of  a  horse's  feet  in  a  rapid  gallop  was 
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beard  in  one  of  the  pauses  hi  the  waits.  Some  one 
seeking  shelter,  no  doubt.  On  went  the  bewitching 
music  again,  and  at  this  moment  two  or  three  couples 
ceased  waltzing,  and  the  floor  was  left  to  Robertin 
and  Thenais,  whose  graceful  motions  drew  all  eyes 
upon  them  in  admiration.  Smiling  in  each  other's 
faces,  and  wholly  unconscious  of  any  other  presence 
than  their  own,  they  whirled  blissfully  around — but 
there  was  now  another  spectator.  The  horseman 
who  bad  been  beard  to  approach,  had  silently  joined 
the  party,  and  making  a  courteous  gesture  to  signify 
that  the  dancing  was  not  to  be  interrupted,  he  smiled 
back  the  curtseys  of  the  pretty  grisettes— for,  aristo- 
cratic as  he  was,  he  was  a  polite  man  to  the  sex,  was 
the  Count  de  Brevanne. 

"  Felix !"  he  suddenly  cried  out,  in  a  tone  of  sur- 
prise and  anger. 

The  music  stopped  at  that  imperative  call,  and 
Robertin  turned  his  eyes,  astonished,  in  the  direction 
from  which  it  came. 

The  name  was  repeated  from  lip  to  Ifp  among  the 
grisettes,  "Felix!"  "Count  Felix  de  Brevanne!** 

But  without  deigning  another  word,  the  old  man 
pointed  with  his  riding-whip  to  the  farm-house.  The 
disguised  count  respectfully  bowed  his  head,  but  held 
Thenais  by  the  hand  and  drew  bar  gently  with  him. 

"  Leave  her !  disobedient  boy !"  exclaimed  the 
father. 

But  as  Count  Felix  tightened  his  hold  upon  the 
small  hand  he  held,  and  Thenais  tried  to  shrink  back 
from  the  advancing  old  man,  old  Dame  Pomponney, 
streaming  with  rain,  broke  in  unexpectedly  upon  the 
scene. 

"  Disgrace  not  your  blood,"  said  the  Count  de  Bre- 
vanne at  that  moment. 

The  offending  couple  stood  alone  in  the  centre  of 
the  floor,  and  the  dame  comprehended  that  her  daugh- 
ter was  disparaged. 

"  And  who  is  disgraced  by  dancing  with  my  daugh- 
ter ?"  she  screamed  with  furious  gesticulation. 

The  old  noble  made  no  answer,  but  the  grisettes, 
in  an  under  tone,  murmured  the  name  of  Count 
Felix! 

"Is  it  he — the  changeling!  the  son  of  a  poor  gar- 
dener, that  is  disgraced  by  the  touch  of  my  daughter  ?" 

A  dead  silence  followed  this  astounding  exclama- 
tion. The  old  dame  had  forgotten  herself  in  her 
rage,  and  she  looked  about  with  a  terrified  bewilder- 
ment— but  the  mischief  was  done.  The  old  man 
stood  aghast.  Count  Felix  clung  still  closer  to  The- 
nais, but  his  fare  expressed  the  most  eager  inqnisi- 
tiveness.  The  grisettes  gathered  around  Dame  Pom- 
ponney, and  the  old  count,  left  standing  and  alone, 
suddenly  drew  his  cloak  about  him  and  stepped  forth 
into  the  rain ;  and  in  another  moment  his  horse's  feet 
were  heard  clattering  away  in  the  direction  of  the 
chateau  de  Brevanne. 

We  have  but  to  tell  the  sequel. 

Tile  incautious  revelation  of  the  old  dame  turned 
out  to  be  true.  The  dying  infant  daughter  of  the 
Marchioness  de  Brevanne  had  been  changed  for  the 
healthy  son  ol  the  count's  gardener,  to  secure  an  heir 
to  the  name  and  estates  of  the  nearly  extinct  family 
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of  de  Brevanne.  Dame  Pomponney  bad  assisted  in 
this  secrett  and  bat  for  her  heart  full  of  rage  at  the 
moment,  to  which  the  old  count's  taunt  -was  but  the 
last  drop,  the  secret  would  probably  have  never  been 
revealed.  Count  Felix,  who  h*d  played  truant  from 
his  college  at  Paris,  to  come  and  hunt  up  some  of  his 
childish  playfellows,  in  disguise,  had  remembered 


and  disclosed  himself  to  the  little  Thenais,  who  was 
not  sorry  to  recognise  him,  while  he  played  the  idiot 
in  the  belfry.  But  of  course  there  was  now  no  ob- 
stacle to  their  union,  and  united  they  were.  The  old 
count  pardoned  him,  and  gave  the  new  couple  a  por- 
tion of  his  estate,  and  they  named  their  first  child 
Robertin,  as  was  natural  enough. 


THE    SISTERS. 


BT  BOSXaT  KOMI*. 


«  Tl»  sum  food  mother  bant  at  sight 
O'er  aach  bur  deeping  brow—* 


God  guide  and  guard  the  stolen  dear, 

And  keep  them  free  from  every  art, 
All  cloudless  be  their  morning  sky, 

And  guileless  each  young  heart ; 
The  world  U  all  before  them  now — 

How  green  and  bright  its  pathways  seem ! 
They  pant  to  mingle  in  the  flow 

Of  pleasure1*  tempting  stream, 
Joy's  lark-like  voice  rings  clearly  out, 
And  list!  they  join  the  echoing  shout ! 


Sweet  buds  of  life  and  lovelhn 

The  pure  soul's  mirror  is  the  face ! 
How  sinless  i*  each  fond  caress, 

How  girl-like  each  embrace ! 
Angels  may  from  their  starry  home 

Gaze  down  with  looks  of  light  and  love, 
And  yearn  to  whisper  "  fair  ones,  come 

And  join  the  choirs  above !" 
Aye— hand  in  hand,  and  heart  in  heart, 
High  Heaven  in  such  must  claim  a  part ! 

A  sister's  love !    Ha*  earth  a  fount 

Where  mingles  less  of  self  or  guile  ? 
No  fear  the  faithful  heart  can  daunt, 

No  peril,  and  no  toil — 
Whene'er  the  voice  of  nature  pleads 

Will  woman  like  a  martyr  spring, 
And,  reckless  where  the  danger  leads, 

Around  the  loved  one  cling — 
Death  is  a  triumph  then  for  her, 
And  she  a  god-like  sufferer. 


Daughters  of  Beauty !  may  the  hours 

On  rosy  pinion*  pass, 
And  youth  grow  radiant  with  the  hues 

That  live  in  Fancy's  glass, 
The  future  rich  with  many  a  scene, 

Each  landscape  bathed  in  living  light, 
With  no  dark  clond  to  intervene 

And  dim  the  glorious  sight ; 
Fair  shapes,  glad  heart*  and  voices  bland, 
Gay  dwellers  in  a  happy  l*°d ! 

But  may  this  be  ?    The  maiden  breast 

Where  gentlest  feelings  calmly  flow, 
The  lip  by  sister  only  prest, 

Will  these  ne'er  warmly  glow? 
Will  life  its  brightest  hues  e'er  lake 

From  fields,  and  flowers,  and  summer  skies  T 
Will  the  fond  spirit  ne'er  awake 

To  wilder  sympathies?  . 
Within  the  deeper  soul  enshrined 
Oh!  lives  there  not  a  kindred  mind  ? 

God  of  the  young !  watch  kindly  o'er 

These  artless  dreamers,  of  life's  Spring, 
Around  them  choicest  blessings  pour, 

Their  vision*  upward  wing — 
Oh !  give  them  trusting  heart  for  heart 

Whene'er  their  fate  shall  be  to  love, 
T  is  woman's  highest  bliss  on  earth, 

It  may  be  Heaven's  above — 
It  may  be !    Nay — it  is— it  is — 
For  bliss  is  Heaven,  and  love  is  bliss ! 
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As  'plains  the  home-sick  ocean-shell, 

Far  from  its  own  remembered  sea, 
Repeating,  like  a  fairy  spell 

Of  love,  the  charmed  melody 
It  learned  within  that  whispering  wave, 

Whose  wondrous  and  mysterious  tone 
Still  wildly  haunts  its  winding  cave 

Of  pearl,  with  softest  music-moan — 


So  asks  my  home-sick  soul,  below, 

For  something  loved,  yet  undefined; 
So  mourns  to  mingle  with  the  flow 

Of  music,  from  the  Eternal  Mind ; 
So  murmurs,  with  its  child-like  sigh, 

The  melody  it  learned  above, 
To  which  no  echo  may  reply, 

Save  from  thy  voice,  Celestial  Love ! 


OUR    AMATEUR    POETS. 

NO.  I.— PLAOCUS. 
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Thk  poet  now  comprehended  in  the  cognomen 
Flaccus,  is  by  no  means  our  ancient  friend  Quintus 

Horatius,  nor  even  his  ghost,  but  merely  a  Mr.  

"Ward,  of  Gotham,  once  a  contributor  to  the  New 
York  "  American,"  and  to  the  New  York  "  Knicker- 
bocker1' Magazine.  He  is  characterized  by  Mr.  Gris- 
wold,  in  his  "  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America,"  as  a 
gentleman  of  elegant  leisure. 

What  there  is  in  "  elegant  leisure"  so  much  at  war 
with  the  divine  afflatus,  it  is  not  very  difficult,  but 
anile  unnecessary,  to  say.  Th*  fact  has  been  long 
apparent.  Never  sing  the  Nine  so  well  as  when 
penniless.  The  mens  tbtimor  is  one  thing,  and  the 
oiium  enm  digntiate  quite  another. 

Of  course  Mr.  Ward  is  not,  as  a  poet,  altogether 
destitute  of  merit.  If  so,  the  public  had  been  spared 
these  paragraphs.  But  the  sum  of  his  deserts  has 
been  footed  up  by  a  clique  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
reckoning  units  as  tens  in  all  cases  where  champagne 
and  "elegant  leisure"  are  concerned.  We  do  not 
consider  him,  at  all  points,  a  Pop  Emmons,  but,  with 
deference  to  the  more  matured  opinions  of  the 
"  Knickerbocker,"  we  may  be  permitted  to  entertain 
a  doubt  whether  he  is  either  Jupiter  Tonans  or  Pho> 
bus  Apollo. 

Justice  is  not,  at  all  times,  to  all  persons,  the  most 
desirable  thing  in  the  world,  but  then  there  is  the  old 
adage  about  the  tumbling  of  the  heavens,  and  simple 
justice  is  all  that  we  propose  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Ward- 
We  have  no  design  to  be  bitter.  We  notice  his  book 
at  all,  only  because  it  is  an  unusually  large  one  of  its 
kind,  because  it  is  here  lying  upon  our  table,  and  be- 
cause, whether  justly  or  unjustly,  whether  for  good 
reason  or  for  none,  it  has  attracted  some  portion  of 
the  attention  of  the  public. 

The  volume  is  entitled,  somewhat  affectedly, 
"  Passaic,  a  Group  of  Poems  touching  that  river : 
with  Other  Musings,  by  Flaccus,"  and  embodies,  we 
believe,  all  the  previously  publ  ished  effusions  of  its 
author.  It  commences  with  a  very  pretty  "  Sonnet 
to  Passaic,1'  and  from  the  second  poem, "  Introductory 
Musings  on  Rivers,"  we  are  happy  in  being  able  to 
quote  an  entire  page  of  even  remarkable  beauty. 

Beautiful  Rivers !  that  adown  the  vale 
With  graceful  passage  journey  to  the  deep, 
Let  me  along  your  grassy  marge  recline 
At  ease,  and,  muring,  meditate  the  strange 
Bright  history  of  your  life ;  yes,  from  your  birth 
Has  beauty's  shadow  chased  your  every  step : 
The  blue  sea  was  yonr  mother,  and  the  sun 
Your  glorious  sire,  clouds  your  voluptuous  cradle, 
Roofed  with  overarching  rainbows ;  and  your  fall 
To  earth  was  cheered  with  snouts  of  happy  birds, 


With  brightened  (aces  of  reviving  flowers, 

And  meadows,  while  the  sympathising  west 

Took  holiday  and  doiui'd  her  richest  robes. 

From  deep  mysterious  wanderings  your  springs 

Break  bubbling  into  beauty ;  where  they  Ue 

In  infant  helplessness  awhile,  but  soon, 

Gathering  in  tiny  brooks,  they  gambol  down 

The  steep  sides  of  the  mountain,  laughing,  shouting, 

Teasing  the  wild  flowers,  and  at  every  turn 

Meeting  new  playmates  still  to  swell  their  ranks ; 

Which,  with  the  rich  increase  resistless  grown, 

Shed  foam  and  thunder,  that  the  echoing  wood 

Rings  with  the  boisterous  glee ;  while,  o'er  their  heads*. 

Catching  their  spirit  blithe,  young  rainbows  sport, 

The  frolic  children  of  the  wanton  sun. 

Nor  is  your  swelling  prune*  or  green  old  age, 
Though  culm,  unlovely ;  still,  where'er  ye  move, 
Your  train  is  beauty ,  trees  stand  grouping  by 
To  mark  your  graceful  progress ;  giddy  flowers 
And  vain,  as  beauties  wont,  stoop  o'er  the  verge 
To  greet  their  faces  in  your  flattering  glass : 
The  thirsty  herd  are  following  at  your  side ; 
And  water-birds  ia  clustering  fleets  convoy 
Your  sea-bound  tides ;  and  jaded  man,  released 
From  worldly  thraldom,  here  his  dwelling  plants-— 
Here  pauses  in  your  pleasant  neighborhood, 
Sure  of  repose  along  your  tranquil  shores : 
And,  when  your  end  approaches,  and  ye  blend 
With  the  eternal  ocean,  ye  shall  fade 
As  placidly  as  when  an  infant  dies, 
And  the  Death- Angel  shall  your  powers  withdraw 
Gently  as  twilight  takes  the  parting  day, 
And,  with  a  soft  and  gradual  decline 
That  cheats  the  senses,  lets  it  down  to  night. 

There  is  nothing  very  original  in  all  this;  the 
general  idea  is,  perhaps,  the  most  absolutely  trite  in 
poetical  literature;  but  the  theme  is  not  the  less  just 
on  this  account,  while  we  must  confess  that  it  is  ad- 
mirably handled.  The  picture  embodied  in  the  whole 
of  the  concluding  paragraph  is  perfect.  The  seven 
final  lines  convey  not  only  a  novel  but  a  highly  appro- 
priate and  beautiful  image. 

What  follows,  of  this  poem,  however,  is  by  no 
means  worthy  so  fine  a  beginning.  Instead  of  con* 
fining  himself  to  the  true  poetical  thesis,  the  Beauty 
or  the  Sublimity  of  river  scenery,  he  descends  into 
mere  meteorology— into  the  uses  and  general  phi* 
losophy  of  rain,  Arc. — matters  which  should  be  left 
to  Mr.  Espy,  who  knows  something  about  them,  as 
we  are  sorry  to  say  Mr.  Flaccus  does  not. 

The  second  and  chief  poem  in  the  volume,  is  enti- 
tled "The  Great  Descender."  We  emphasize  the 
"  poem"  merely  by  way  of  suggesting  that  the  "  Great 
Descender"  is  any  thing  else.  We  never  could  un- 
derstand what  pleasure  men  of  talent  can  take  in 
concocting  elaborate  doggerel  of  this  order.  Least  of 
all  can  we  comprehend  why,  having  perpetrated  the 
atrocity,  they  should  place  it  at  the  door  of  the  Muse* 
We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  by  what  right,  human  or 
divine,  twattle  of  this  character  is  intruded  into  a 
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collection  of  what  professes  to  be  Poetry.  We  put 
it  to  Mr.  Ward,  in  all  earnestness,  if  the  "  Great  De- 
scender," which  is  a  history  of  Sam  Patch,  has  a 
single  attribute,  beyond  that  of  mere  versification,  in 
common  with  what  even  Sam  Patch  himself  would 
have  had  the  hardihood  to  denominate  a  poem. 

Let  as  call  this  thing  a  rhymed  jeu  d*  esprit,  a  bur- 
lesque, or  what  not  ?— and,  even  so  called,  and  judged 
by  its  new  name,  we  must  still  regard  it  as  a  failure. 
Even  in  the  loosest  compositions  we  demand  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  toping.  But  in  the  "  Great  De- 
scender" none  is  apparent.  The  tons  is  unsteady- 
fluctuating  between  the  grave  and  the  gay— and  never 
being  precisely  either.  Thus  there  is  a  failure  in 
both.  The  intention  being  never  rightly  taken,  we 
are,  of  course,  never  exactly  in  condition  either  to 
weep  or  to  laugh. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  be  the  Oracles  of  Dodona, 
but  it  does  really  appear  to  us  that  Mr.  Flaccus  in- 
tended the  whole  matter,  in  the  first  instance,  as  a 
solemnly  serious  thing;  and  that,  having  composed  it 
in  a  grave  vein,  he  became  apprehensive  of  its  ex- 
citing derision,  and  so  interwove  sundry  touches  of 
the  burlesque,  behind  whose  equivocal  aspect  he 
might  shelter  himself  at  need.  In  no  other  supposi- 
tion can  we  reconcile  the  spotty  appearance  of  the 
whole  with  a  belief  in  the  sanity  of  the  author.  It  is 
difficult,  also,  in  any  other  view  of  the  case,  to  ap- 
preciate the  air  of  positive  gravity  with  which  he 
descants  upon  the  advantages  to  Science  which  have 
accrued  from  a  man's  making  a  frog  of  himself.  Mr. 
Ward  is  frequently  pleased  to  denominate  Mr.  Patch 
"a  martyr  of  science,"  and  appears  very  doggedly 
in  earnest  in  all  passages  such  as  the  following : 


Through  the  glad  Heavens,  which  tempests  now  conceal, 
Deep  thunder-gun*  in  quick  succession  peal, 
As  if  salutes  were  firing  from  the  sky,  ^ 

To  hail  the  triumph  and  the  victory.  -  I 

Shout!  trump  of  Fame,  till  thy  brass  lungs  burst  oat!       » 
Shout!  mortal  tongues !  deep-throated  thunders,  shout ! 
For  lo !  electric  genius,  downward  hurled, 
JTiia  startled  Science  and  illumed  the  world ! 

That  Mr.  Patch  was  a  genius  we  do  not  doubt ; 
so  is  Mr.  Ward ;  but  the  ecience  displayed  in  jumping 
down  the  Falls,  is  a  point  above  us.  There  might 
have  been  some  science  in  jumping  up. 

"  The  Worth  of  Beauty :  or  a  Lover's  Journal,"  is 
the  title  of  the  poem  next  in  place  and  importance. 
Of  this  composition  Mr.  W.  thus  speaks  in  a  Note : 
"  The  individual  to  whom  toe  present  poem  relates, 
and  who  had  suffered  severely  all  the  pains  and 
penalties  which  arise  from  the  want  of  those  personal 
charms  so  much  admired  by  him  in  others,  gave  the 
author,  many  years  since,  some  fragments  of  a  jour- 
nal kept  in  his  early  days,  in  which  he  had  bared  his 
heart  and  set  down  all  his  thoughts  and  feelings. 
This  prose  journal  has  here  been  transplanted  into 
the  richer  soil  of  verse." 

The  narrative  of  the  friend  of  Mr.  Flaccus  must, 
originally,  have  been  a  very  good  thing.  By  "  ori- 
ginally," we  mean  before  it  bad  the  misfortune  to  be 
"  transplanted  into  the  richer  soil  of  verse"— which 
has  by  no  means  agreed  with  its  constitution.  But, 
even  through  the  dense  fog  of  our  author's  rhythm, 


we  can  get  an  occasional  glimpse  of  its  merit  It 
must  have  been  the  work  of  a  heart  on  fire  with  pas- 
sion, and  the  utter  abandon  of  the  details,  reminds  us 
even  of  Jean  Jacques.  But  alas  for  this  "  richer  soil !" 
Can  we  venture  to  present  our  readers  with  a  speci- 
men? 

Now  roses  brush,  and  violets1  eyes, 

And  seas  reflect  the  glance  of  skies ; 

And  now  that  frolic  pencil  streaks 

With  quaintest  tints  the  tulips'  cheeks ; 

Now  jewels  bloom  in  secret  worth 

Like  blossoms  of  the  inner  earth ; 

Now  painted  birds  are  pouring  round 

The  beauty  and  the  wealth  of  sound ; 

Now  sea-shells  glance  with  quivering  ray 

Too  rare  to  seize,  too  fleet  to  stay, 

And  hues  out  dazzling  all  the  rest 

Are  dashed  profusely  on  the  west, 

While  rainbows  seem  to  palettes  changed, 

Whereon  the  motley  tints  are  ranged. 

But  soft  the  moon  that  pencil  tipped 

As  thoagh,  in  liquid  radiance  dipped, 

A  likeness  of  the  sun  it  drew, 

But  flattered  him  with  pearlier  hue ; 

Which  haply  spilling  runs  astray, 

And  blots  with  light  the  milky  way ; 

While  stars  besprinkle  all  the  air 

Like  spatterings  of  that  pencil  there. 

All  this  by  way  of  exalting  the  subject.  The  moon 
is  made  a  painter  and  the  rainbow  a  palette.  And 
the  moon  has  a  pencil  {that  pencil !)  which  she  dtps, 
by  way  of  a  brush,  in  the  liquid  radiance,  (the  colors 
on  a  palette  are  not  liquid,)  and  then  draw  (net 
paints)  a  likeness  of  the  sun ;  but,  in  the  attempt, 
plasters  him  too  "  pearly,"  puts  it  on  too  thick ;  the 
consequence  of  which  is  that  some  of  the  paint  is 
spilt,  and  "runs  astray"  and  besmears  the  milky 
way,  and  "  spatters"  the  rest  of  the  sky  with  stars ! 
We  can  only  say  that  a  very  singular  picture  was 
spoilt  in  the  making. 

The  versification  of  the  "  Worth  of  Beauty'*  pro- 
ceeds much  after  this  fashion :  we  select  a  fair  ex- 
ample of  the  whole  from  page  4S. 

Yes !  pangs  have  cut  my  soul  with  grief 

So  keen  that  gashes  were  relief. 

And  racks  have  rung  my  spirit-frame 

To  which  the  strain  of  joints  were  tame 

And  battle  strife  itself  were  nought 

Beside  the  inner  fight  I  've  fought,    etc.,  etc. 

Nor  do  we  regard  any  portion  of  it  (so  far  as 
rhythm  is  concerned)  as  at  all  comparable  to  some 
of  the  better  ditties  of  William  Slater.  Here,  for 
example,  from  his  Psalms,  published  in  1042 : 


The  righteous  shall  his  sorrow  scan 

And  laugh  at  him,  and  say  u  behold 
What  hath  become  of  this  here  man 

That  on  his  riches  was  so  bold." 

And  here,  again,  are  lines  from  the  edition  of  the 
same  Psalms,  by  Archbishop  Parker,  which  we  most 
decidedly  prefer : 

Who  sticketh  to  God  in  stable  trust 
As  Sion's  mount  he  stands  full  just, 
Which  rooveth  no  whit  nor  yet  can  reel, 
But  standeth  forever  as  stiff  as  steel. 

"  The  Martyr"  and  the  "  Retreat  of  Seventy-Six" 
are  merely  Revolutionary  incidents  "done  into 
verse,"  and  spoilt  in  the  doing.  "  The  Eetreat*' 
begins  with  the  remarkable  line, 

Tramp!  tramp!  tramp!  tramp! 
which  is  elsewhere  introduced  into  the  poem.    We 
look  in  vain,  here,  for  any  thing  worth  even  qualified 
commendation. 
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- "  The  Diary"  is  a  record  of  events  occurring  to 
the  anther  during  a  voyage  from  New  York  to  Havre. 
Of  these  events  a  fit  of  sea-sickness  is  the  chief. 
Mr.  Ward,  we  believe,  is  the  first  of  thegetmr  «rrt» 
labile  who  has  ventured  to  treat  so  delicate  a  subject 
with  that  grave  dignity  which  is  its  due : 

Rejoice?  rejoice!  already  on  my  sight 

Bright  shores,  gray  towers,  and  coming  wooden  reel j 
My  brain  grows  giddy — is  it  with  delight  ? 

A  swimming  famines*,  such  as  one  might  feel 
When  stabbed  and  dying,  gathers  on  my  sense- 
It  weigh!  me  down    and  now — help ! — horror  !— 

But  the  "horror,"  and  indeed  all  that  ensues,  we 
must  leave  to  the  fancy  of  the  poetical. 

Some  pieces  entitled  "  Humorous"  next  succeed, 
and  one  or  two  of  them  (for  example,  "  The  Graham 
System"  and  "  The  Bachelor's  Lament")  are  not  so 
vtry  contemptible  in  their  way,  but  the  way  itself  is 
beneath  even  contempt. 

"  To  an  Infant  in  Heaven"  embodies  some  striking 
thoughts,  and,  although  feeble  as  a  whole,  and  termi- 
nating lamely,  may  be  cited  as  the  best  composition 
in  the  volume.  We  quote  two  or  three  of  the  open- 
ing stanzas : 

Thou  bright  and  star-like  spirit ! 

That  in  my  visions  wild 
1  see  *mid  heaven's  seraphic  host— 

Oh  I  canst  thou  be  my  child? 

My  grief  is  quenched  in  wonder, 

And  pride  arrests  my  sighs ; 
A  branch  from  this  unworthy  stock 

Now  blossoms  in  the  skies. 

Our  hopes  of  thee  were  lofty, 

But  have  we  cause  to  grieve  ? 
Oh,  could  our  fondest?  proudest  wish 

A  nobler  fate  conceive  ? 

The  little  weeper  tearless ! 

The  sinner  snatched  from  sin !  # 

The  babe  to  more  than  manhood  grown. 

Ere  childhood  did  begin ! 

And  I,  thy  earthly  teacher, 

Would  blush  thy  powers  to  see : 
Thou  art  to  me  a  parent  now 

And  I  a  child  to  thee ! 

There  are  several  other  pieces  in  the  book— but  it 
is  needless  to  speak  of  them  in  detail.  Among  them 
we  note  one  or  two  political  effusions,  and  one  or 
two  which  are  (satirically?)  termed  satirical.  All 
are  worthless. 

Mr.  Ward's  imagery,  at  detached  points,  has  occa- 
sional vigor  and  appropriateness ;  we  may  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that,  at  times,  it  is  strikingly  beautiful — by 
accident  of  course.  Let  us  cite  a  few  instances.  At 
page  53  we  read — 

O !  happy  day !— earth,  sky  is  fair, 
And  fragrance  floats  along  the  air ; 
Ar  all  the  bloomy  orchards  glow 
As  with  a  fall  of  rosy  mow. 

At  page  91— 

How  flashed  the  overloaded  flowers 
With  gems,  a  present  from  the  showers! 

At  page  92— 

No !  there  is  danger ;  all  the  night 

I  saw  her  like  a  starry  light 

More  lovely  in  my  visions  lone 

Than  in  my  day-dreams  truth  she  shone. 

'T  is  naught  when  on  the  sun  we  gaze 

If  only  dazzled  by  his  rays, 

Bat  when  our  eyes  his  form  retain 

Some  wound  to  vision  must  remain. 
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And  again,  at  page  334,  speaking  of  a  slight  shock 
of  an  earthquake,  the  earth  is  said  to  tremble 

As  if  some  wing  of  passing  angel,  bound 

From  sphere  to  sphere,  had  brushed  the  golden  chain 

That  hangs  our  planet  to  the  throne  of  God. 

This  latter  passage,  however,  is,  perhaps,  not  alto- 
gether original  with  Mr.  Ward.  In  a  poem  now 
lying  before  us,  entitled  "  Al  Aaraaf,"  the  composi- 
tion of  a  gentleman  of  Philadelphia,  we  find  what 
follows : 

A  dome  by  linked  light  from  heaven  let  down 

Sat  gently  on  these  columns  as  a  crown ; 

A  window  of  one  circular  diamond  there 

Looked  out  above  into  the  purple  air, 

And  rays  from  God  shot  down  that  meteor  chain 

And  hallow'd  all  the  beauty  twice  again, 

Save  when,  between  th'  Empyrean  and  that  ring, 

Some  eager  spirit  flapped  his  dusky  wing. 

But  if  Mr.  Ward's  imagery  is,  indeed,  at  rare  in- 
tervals, good,  it  must  be  granted,  on  the  other  hand, 
that,  in  general,  it  is  atrociously  inappropriate,  or 
low.    For  example : 

Thou  gaping  chasm !  whose  wide  devouring  throat 

Swallows  a  river,  while  the  gulping  note 

Of  monstrous  deglutition  gurgles  loud,  eta.    Pogtdt. 

Bright  Beauty!  child  of  starry  birth, 

The  grace,  the  gem,  the  flower  of  earth, 

The  damask  livery  of  Heaven !  Page  44 . 

Here  the  mind  wavers  between  gems,  and  stars, 
and  taffety— between  footmen  and  flowers.  Again, 
at  page  46— 

A11  thorniest  flowers  of  wit,  all  chaste 
And  delicate  essays  of  taste, 
All  playful  fancies,  wingt  d  wiles, 
That  from  their  pinions  scatter  smiles, 
All  prompt  resource  in  stress  or  paint 
Leap  ready-armed  from  woman's  brain. 

The  idea  of  "thornless  flowers,"  etc.  leaping 
"  ready-armed"  could  have  entered  few  brains  ex- 
cept those  of  Mr.  Ward. 

Of  the  most  ineffable  bad  taste  we  have  instances 
without  number.    For  example— page  183— 

And,  straining,  fastens  on  her  lips  a  kiss 

That  seemed  to  suck  the  life-blood  from  her  heart! 

And  here,  very  gravely,  at  page  25, 

Again  he  'a  rous'd,^r*  tramming  in  his  cheek 

The  weed,  though  vile,  that  props  the  nerves  when  weak. 

Here  again,  at  page  33, 

Full  well  he  knew  where  food  does  not  refresh 
The  shrtvel'd  soul  sinks  inward  with  the  flesh — 
That  he 's  best  armed  for  danger's  rash  career 
Who '  s  trammed  so  full  there  is  no  room  for  fear. 

But  we  doubt  if  the  whole  world  of  literature, 
poetical  or  prosaic,  can  afford  a  picture  more  utterly 
disgusting  than  the  following,  which  we  quote  from 
page  177: 

Bnt  most  of  all  good  eating  cheers  the  brain, 
Where  other  joys  are  rarely  met— at  sea— 

Unless,  indeed,  we  lose  as  soon  as  gain— 
Ay,  there 's  the  rub  so  baffling  oft  to  me. 

Boiled,  roast,  and  baked — what  precious  choice  of  dishes 
My  generous  throat  has  thai  cd  among  the  fishes  ! 

'T  is  sweet  to  leave,  in  each  forsaken  spot, 
Our  foot-prints  there — if  only  in  the  sand; 

»T  is  sweet  to  feel  we  are  not  all  forgot, 
That  some  will  weep  our  flight  from  every  land ; 

And  sweet  the  knowledge,  when  the  seas  1  cross, 
My  briny  messmates .'  ye  will  mourn  my  loss. 

This  passage  alone  should  damn  the  book— aye, 
damn  a  dozen  such. 
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Of  what  may  be  termed  the  nunseriet— the  silli- 
nesses—of the  volume,  there  is  no  end.  Under  this 
head  we  might  quote  two  thirds  of  the  work.  For 
example : 

Now  lightning,  with  convulsive  spasm 
Splits  heaven  in  many  a  fearful  chasm. 

It  takes  the  high  trees  by  the  hair 
And,  as  with  besoms,  sweeps  the  air. 

Now  breaks  the  gloom  and  through  the  chinks 
The  moon,  in  search  of  opening,  winks — 

All  seriously  urged,  at  different  points  of  page  66. 
Again,  on  the  very  next  page — 

Bees  buzzed  and  wrens  that  throng'd  the  rushes 
Poured  round  incessant  twittering  gushes. 

And  here,  at  page  129— 

And  now  he  leads  her  to  the  slippery  brink 

Where  ponderous  tides  headlong  plunge  down  the  horrid 

And  here,  page  109 — 

And,  like  a  ravenous  vulture,  peek 
The  smoothness  of  that  cheek  and  neck. 

And  here,  page  111 — 

While  through  the  skin  worms  wriggling  broke. 
And  here,  page  170 — 

And  ride  the  skittish  bocks  of  untamed  waves. 
And  here,  page  214 — 

Now  clasps  its  mate  in  holy  prayer 
Or  twangs  a  harp  of  gold. 

Mr.  Ward,  also,  is  constantly  talking  about 
11  thunder-guns,"  "thunder-trumpets,"  and  thunder- 
shrieks."  He  has  a  bad  habit,  too,  of  styling  an  eye 
"  a  weeper,"  as  for  example,  at  page  208 — 

Oh,  curl  in  smiles  that  mouth  again 
And  wipe  that  weeper  dry. 

Somewhere  else  he  calls  two  tears  "  two  spark- 
lers"— very  much  in  the  style  of  Mr.  Richard  Swivel - 
ler,  who  was  fond  of  denominating  Madeira  "  the 
rosy."  "  In  the  nick,"  meaning  in  the  height,  or  ful- 
ness, is  likewise  a  pet  expression  of  the  author  of 
"The  Great  Descender."     Speaking  of  American 


forests,  at  page  286,  for  instance,  he  says,  "  let  the 
doubter  walk  through  them  in  the  nick  of  their  glory. w 
A  phrase  which  may  be  considered  as  in  the  very 
nick  of  good  taste. 

We  cannot  pause  to  comment  upon  Mr.  Ward's 
most  extraordinary  system  of  versification.  1$  it  his 
own  ?  He  has  quite  an  original  way  of  conglome- 
rating consonants,  and  seems  to  have  been  experi- 
menting whether  it  were  not  possible  to  do  altogether 
without  vowels.  Sometimes  he  strings  together  quite 
a  chain  of  impossibilities.    The  line,  for  example,  at 

page  51, 

Or,  only  such  as  sea-shells  flash, 

puts  us  much  in  mind  of  the  schoolboy  stumbling- 
block,  beginning,  "  The  cat  ran  up  the  ladder  with  a 
lump  of  raw  liver  in  her  mouth,"  and  we  defy  Sam 
Patch  himself  to  pronouuce  it  twice  in  succession 
without  tumbling  into  a  blunder. 

But  we  are  fairly  wearied  with  this  absurd  theme. 
Who  calls  Mr.  Ward  a  poet?  He  is  a  second-rate, 
or  a  third-rate,  or  perhaps  a  ninety-ninth-rate  poetas- 
ter. He  is  a  gentleman  of  "  elegant  leisure,"  and 
gentlemen  of  elegant  leisure  are,  for  the  most  part, 
neither  men,  women,  nor  Harriet  Martineaus.  Simi- 
lar opinions,  we  believe,  were  expressed  by  some- 
body else— was  it  Mr.  Benjamin? — no  very  long 
while  ago.  But  neither  Mr.  Ward  nor  "  The  Knick- 
erbocker" would  be  convinced.  The  latter,  by  way 
of  defence,  went  into  a  treatise  upon  Sam  Patch,  and 
Mr.  Ward,  "  in  the  nick  of  his  glory."  wrote  another 
poem  against  criticism  in  general,  in  which  he  called 
Mr.  Benjamin  "a  wasp"  and  "an  owl,"  and  en- 
deavored to  prove  him  an  ass.  An  owl  is  a  wise 
bird — especially  in  spectacles— still,  we  do  not  took 
upon  Mr.  Benjamin  as  an  owl.  If  all  are  owls  who 
disbelieve  in  this  book  (which  we  now  throw  to  the 
pigs)  then  the  world  at  large  cuts  a  pretty  figure,  in- 
deed, and  should  be  burnt  up  in  April,  as  Mr.  Miller 
desires— for  it  is  only  one  immense  aviary  of  owls. 


TWYDEE. 

[A  ROMANTIC  AND  LOVELY  SPOT  NEAR  ABERGAVENNY  IN  ENGLAND.] 

•  Hie  {elldi  footoJ :  hie  moINo  pr»t»,  Lycnrt ; 


Hie 


bte  ipso  tecum  cowumerer  arro.    FtrtH. 


Go,  roam  through  this  isle ;  view  her  oak-bosomed  towers ; 
View  the  scenes  which  her  Srowzs,  which  her  Rum- 
mniahnpart; 
See  lawns  where  proud  Wealth  has  exhausted  its  powers, 
And  Nature  is  lost  m  the  mazes  of  Art $ 
Far  fairer  to  me 
Are  the  shades  of  Twrsxs 
With  her  rocks,  and  her  floods,  and  her  wild-blossomed 
bowers. 

Here  mountain  on  mountain  exnlthigly  throws, 

Through  storm,  mist  and  snow,  its  bleak  crags  to  the  sky ; 
In  their  shadows  the  sweets  of  the  valley  repose, 
While  streams,  gay  with  verdure  and  sunshine,  steal  by ; 
Here  bright  hollies  bloom 
Through  the  steep  thicket's  gloom,  » 

And  the  rocks  wave  with  woodbine,  and  hawthorn  and  rose. 


>T  is  eve,  and  the  sun  faintly  glows  in  the  west, 

But  thy  flowers,  fading  Sx.tob.id,  are  fragrant  with  dew, 
And  the  Usx,  like  a  spangle  in  nature's  dark  vest, 
Breaks,  in  gleams  of  far  moonlight,  more  soft  on  the  view  j 
By  valley  and  hill 
All  is  lovely  and  still, 
And  we  linger,  as  lost  in  some  isle  of  the  blest. 

O,  how  happy  the  man  who  from  Fashion's  cold  ray 

Flies  to  shades  sweet  as  these  with  the  omc  he  loves  best, 
With  her  smiles  of  affection  to  gladden  the  day, 
And  the  nightingale's  vespers  to  lull  them  to  rest; 
While  the  torments  of  life, 
Its  ambition  and  strife, 
Pass,  like  storms  heard  at  distance,  unheeded  away. 

v.  ,         «*. 


VISIT    OF    THE    POOR    RELATIONS. 


BT  WALTXK  HAWTHOWTE. 


I 


The  frugal  breakfast  at  the  village  inn  was  over ; 
and  the  widow  of  the  unfortunate  Guy  Stacey,  with 
her  daughter  and  youthful  son,  sought  the  house  of 
the  younger  brother  of  her  dead  lord,  to  claim,  as  a 
messenger  from  the  presence  of  death,  that  justice 
which  had  been  vainly  sought  in  the  life  time  of  the 
rightful  owner  of  the  noble  estate  now  gleaming  be- 
fore her  in  the  sun  of  a  glorious  September  morning. 
Guy  Stacey  had  married  at  an  early  age  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  women  of  England,  but  too  poor  to 
suit  the  aspiring  wishes  of  his  father;  and  a  slight 
prejudice  thus  engendered  had  been  so  increased  by 
the  management  of  a  younger  and  unprincipled  son, 
that  when  the  old  man  suddenly  died,  Henry  Stacey 
was  found  to  be  the  only  inheritor  of  his  wealth. 
It  was  known  indeed  that  he  had  relented,  and  deter- 
mined to  receive  Guy  once  more  to  favor,  and  there 
were  suspicions  of  the  destruction  of  a  later  will  than 
that  proved  before  the  magistrates;  but  if  one  had 
existed  the  evidences  of  its  existence  had  also  dis- 
appeared, and  Henry  was  left  in  quiet  possession  of 
his  fortune.  In  time,  both  the  brothers  found  them- 
selves in  the  province  of  Virginia,  where,  for  many 
years,  Guy  commanded  the  regard  of  the  better 
classes  by  his  abilities  and  virtues,  and  Henry  the 
applause  of  the  multitude  by  his  splendid  manner  of 
living,  and  his  patronage  of  the  sports  of  the  ring  and 
field,  which  even  a  hundred  years  ago  were  cherished 
in  the  Old  Dominion.  At  length  Guy  died — poor  as 
he  had  lived — and  his  widow,  as  8  last  resort,  and 
bearing  a  letter  written  by  her  husband  on  his  death 
bed  to  his  brother,  came  to  Stacey  Lodge  to  solicit 
enough  from  his  coffers  to  enable  her  to  return  in  her 
declining  years  to  her  father  land. 

The  doors  were  opened  by  a  menial  in  livery,  who 
needed  not  a  second  bidding  from  one  of  so  noble 
a  presence  to  conduct  Madeline  Stacey  to  his  master. 

"  So,  so-o-o-o,  old  lady !  you  tell  me  Guy's  done 
for  at  last !  Fore  George,  I  'm  sorry  to  hear  it !"  He 
lifted  his  eyes  slowly  from  the  pages  of  Rivington's 
last  Gazette — listened  a  moment  to  his  familiar,  in 
waiting,  and  resumed— "  though,  to  say  truth,  it  is 
not  tjuiu  the  thing  for  people  of  our  condition  to  have 
such  relations  about  us. "  He  paused— sipped  his  cof- 
fee—-read  a  paragraph  from  Rivington — turned  with 
an  inquiring  glance  to  the  lady  of  the  Lodge,  and  con- 
tinued— "  After  all,  Guy  never  troubled  us  much," — 
and  in  his  customary  haughty  tone  went  on, "  and  pro- 
bably his  wife  has  sufficient  regard  for  his  memory  to 
follow  his  example!"  '  The  spaniels  snarled  in  sympa- 
thy with  their  master,  and  "  Follow  his  example !" 
was  echoed  by  the  parrot  from  the  screen  beside  Ma- 
dame. Glances  sufficed  for  the  rest.  The  letter  was 
undelivered,  and  the  widow  and  her  family  were  soon 
on  their  way  to  the  parish  where  the  husband  had  died. 


Long  after  the  next  midnight  Madeline  Stacey  sat 
alone  in  her  silent  chamber — now  thanking  Heaven 
that  hs  was  removed  from  this  sorrowing  and  chang- 
ing world — now,  remembering  her  utter  desolation, 
praying  that  by  his  return  or  her  own  death  they 
might  be  reunited — and  then,  as  her  thoughts  for  a 
moment  wandered  to  her  children,  sinking  in  hope- 
less agony  under  the  pressure  of  contending  passions. 
True  love  grows  deeper  with  advancing  age,  and  by 
misfortunes  some  natures  are  so  blended  that  when 
wife  or  husband  dies  both  hearts  are  buried  in  the 
same  dark  chamber,  however  long  the  living  form 
may  walk  the  world.  There  is  indeed  no  wo  like 
widowhood.  "  Call  me  not  Naomi— call  me  Marah," 
is  still  the  cry  of  many  a  veiled  soul,  doomed  to  un- 
rest until  that  perfect  day  when  the  true-hearted  will 
meet  to  part  no  more. 

In  a  few  years  the  relative  positions  of  Henry 
and  Madeline  Stacey  wete  changed.  The  widow,  by 
the  death  of  a  distant  relation,  became  inheritor  of  a 
large  estate  in  "  merrie  England,"  and  her  brother- 
in-law  was  driven  by  the  Revolution  back  to  his  na- 
tive country  with  scarcely  enough  to  pay  the  passages 
of  his  family  and  hounds — friends  who  were  so  like 
him  in  their  sympathies  that  he  could  not  yield  them 
willingly  even  in  his  death  hour.  Madeline  Stacey's 
baronial  home  became  the  scene  of  such  festivities 
and  splendors  as  ever  attend  on  wealth,  but  to  young 
Guy  and  Emily  the  widow  surrendered  all  control, 
while,  in  her  quiet  chamber,  with  the  simple  fur- 
niture used  in  hit  time  in  their  cottage  in  Virginia, 
she  waited  patiently  that  reunion  for  which  she 
looked  with  confidence,  in  another  and  a  better 
world. 

Not  always  in  this  life  are  seen  the  results  of  that 
unerring  providence  which  dooms  guilt  to  suffering — 
but  however  joyous  or  sad  men  may  seem  to  the  com- 
mon eye,  they  who  sow  of  the  wind  reap  the  whirl- 
wind Ann  here.  Some  seem  indeed  to  live  prosper- 
ously, to  gather  together  great  fortune,  and  to  be 
cheered  onward  in  their  career  by  the  applauses  of 
the  multitude — but  the  doors  of  their  secret  chambers 
are  closed,  and  we  see  not  the  workings  of  their  pas- 
sions, their  fear,  their  hatred,  their  remorse.  Henry 
Stacey  was  one  of  those  men  who  are  incapable  of 
most  kinds  of  mental  suffering ;  he  knew  no  pleasures 
but  those  conferred  by  riches,  and  his  last  days  were 
passed  in  want.  Madeline  is  still  remembered  by  the 
tenants  of  her  son,  as  the  friend  of  all  who  were  in 
sorrow,  for  many  miles  around  her  residence.  She* 
lived  to  see  her  children — "his  children,"  as  she 
delighted  ever  to  call  them — approach  old  age  with 
the  unfading  laurels  of  virtue  upon  their  brows,  and 
is  now  but  the  happier  for  the  transitory  griefs  which 
flowed  from  a  too  early  widowhood. 


A1TDAXTE. 


THE    OLD    KIRK    YARD. 

WRITTEN   AND   COMPOSED   BT   T.   HATNES   BAYLEY,   ESQ. 


Oh!  come,  come     with  me,     to      the  old        Kirk  yard,  I 
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well  know  the  path  thro1  the        toft     green  sward j 


Friends  alum-  ber    there,  we    were 
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mourn    not     for    them,    their       grief  is  o'er,       Oh        weep  not     for  them,  they 
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weep    -    —        no    more,         For 
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deep  is     their  sleep,  tho*    cold    -    -      and    hard    Their 
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pil-lowmay    he       in  the     old  Kirk   yard. 
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Sbcohd  V] 

I  know  it  is  in  vain  when  friends  depart, 

To  breathe  kind  words  to  a  broken  heart ; 

I  know  that  the  joy  of  life  seems  morr'd 

When  we  follow  them  home  to  the  old  Kirk  yard. 

But  were  I  at  rest  beneath  yon  tree, 

Why  should'st  ihou  weep,  dear  lore,  for  me ; 

I  'm  wayworn  and  sad,  ah  why  then  retard 

The  rest  that  I  seek  in  the  old  Kirk  yard. 


REVIEW    OP    NEW    BOOKS. 


Comjtchm*  and  JUsasrdUs  Contenting  the  Lot*,  Madnets 
end  Imprisonment  of  Torquato  Toss* :  Btf  Richard  Henry 
WiUU.   Twovolumus.  New  York,  A.  V.  Blakt. 


This  is  a  very  remarkable  work,  and  one  which  unques- 
tionably merits  a  far  larger  share  of  attention  than  it  has 
hitherto  received.  The  cause  of  this  apparent  neglect  is 
to  ns  indeed  inexplicable,  as  the  subject  is  one  possessing 
great  interest  to  all  lovers  of  things  pertaining  to  literature, 
and  the  treatment  of  it  masterly.  The  patient  industry 
with  which  Mr.  Wilde  has  collected  his  materials  cannot 
be  too  highly  commended,  and  is  surpassed  only  by  the 
clear  and  luminous  manner  in  which  he  lays  the  whole 
evidence  before  the  eye  of  the  reader,  and  by  the  inge- 
nuity with  which  he  makes  his  deductions.  Nothing  indeed 
can  be  more  lawyer-like  than  the  conduct  of  the  whole 
case ;  not,  we  would  be  understood  to  say,  that  there  is 
any  thing  technical  in  the  style ;  still  less  that  there  is  any 
thing  of  wire-drawn  argument  or  forced  construction ;  bat 
simply  that  the  arrangement  of  the  nets  is  evidently  the 
result  of  practice  in  the  art  of  collecting  and  exhibiting 
evidence  m  the  most  direct  and  intelligible  form,  and  that 
the  method  of  arriving  at  the  end  is  as  distinctly  that  which 
could  be  applied  only  by  a  clear  reasoning  mind  not  unac- 
customed to  such  pursuits.  The  title  of  the  work  is— what 
is  not  generally  the  case— perfectly  accurate  and  consonant 
to  the  contents ;  for  starting  with  no  theory,  assuming  no- 
thing, nor  seeking  to  convince  his  reader  of  any  precon- 
ceived opinion,  Mr.  Wilde  has  been  content  to  bring  to- 
gether all  the  facts  bearing  on  the  point  at  issue,  to  indicate 
very  ably  all  the  different  deductions  that  may  be  made 
from  these  facts,  and  there  to  leave  the  student,  put  (airly 
in  possession  of  the  ease,  to  judge  for  himself,  and  form  his 
own  opinion.  This  we  are  stating  merely  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  not  at  present  in  praise  or  dispraise ;  for  although  the 
plan  has  the  advantage  of  novelty,  and  proves  beyond 
question  the  honesty  and  candor  of  the  writer,  we  confess 
ourselves  not  altogether  satisfied  of  its  practical  utility. 
But  of  this  hereafter. 

To  come  directly  at  the  merits  of  the  work,  we  find  in 
the  first  place  that  the  whole  subject  has  long  been  involved 
not  only  in  exceeding  mystery,  but  in  intentional  mystifica- 
tion ;  that  but  few  positive  facts  had  been  established ;  and 
that  no  two  persons  agreed  as  to  the  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  the  very  little  that  could  be  ascertained.  To 
make  a  statement  of  the  few  known  troths  of  the  life  of 
one  so  famous  as  Torquato  Tasso,  may  at  this  time  appear 
almost  absurd,  every  one  who  reads  any  thing  being  pre- 
sumed to  be  acquainted  with  the  common  history  of  that 
admirable  but  most  unhappy  poet.  We  shall,  however, 
for  the  sake  of  clearness,  and  to  show  what  Mr.  Wilde 
has  effected  for  the  subject  of  his  memoir,  incur  the  risk  of 
being  somewhat  tedious  to  the  better  informed  of  our 
readers.  It  is  known  then  that  Torquato  Tasso  was  born 
at  Naples,  of  a  noble  but  impoverished  family,  on  the 
eleventh  of  March,  1544,  that  after  studying  at  Padua, 
he  was  taken  into  the  service  of  the  Cardinal  Louis  of 
Este,  and  by  him  introduced  to  the  court  of  Alphonso, 
Duke  of  Este,  at  Ferrara,  in  1564,  having  already  acquired 
a  high  reputation  throughout  Italy  by  the  publication  of 


his  Rinaldo  m  ISB1— that  in  this  court  ha  was  for  a  time 
honored  and  caressed,  and  admitted  to  the  closest  intimacy 
with  all  the  members  of  the  duke's  illustrious  family— 
that  he  composed  here  his  Oierusalemme,  and  a  vast  num- 
ber of  amatory  sonnets  to  the  honor  of  a  certain  Leonora — 
that  same  time  about  the  year  15*7  rumors  began  to  circulate 
concerning  his  madness,  countenanced  by  some  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  in  his  conduct — that  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  afflictions  the  duke,  as  admitted  by  Tasso  him- 
self, treated  him  kindly— that  in  the  same  year  he  was  ar- 
rested for  drawing  a  knife  on  one  of  the  servants  of  the 
Duchess  of  Urbino,  and  for  a  time  imprisoned,  but  very 
shortly  after  liberated,  although  still  placed  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  physicians— that  he  escaped  from  Ferrara  and 
journeyed  on  foot  to  his  sister's  house  in  Sorrento,  but,  re- 
penting, solicited  permission  to  return,  and  actually  did 
return  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  1578— that  he 
was  at  first  cordially  and  courteously  received,  but  being 
subsequently  slighted  and  his  residence  rendered  insupport- 
able to  him,  he  again  in  the  same  year  fled  from  Ferrara 
and  took  refuge  at  Turin— that  he  once  more  solicited  per- 
mission to  return,  and  did  so  in  1670— that  in  the  spring  of 
that  year  he  was  confined  as  a  maniac  in  the  hospital  of 
Bant1  Anna  and  there  kept  in  close  custody  for  seven  years, 
—that  in  1596  he  was  given  in  wardship  to  the  Duke  of 
Mantua,  on  the  guarrantee  that  he  should  not  quit  his  do- 
minions—and retained  no  more  to  the  court  of  Alphonso 
of  Eite. 

The  doubts  and  questions  hence  arising  are  almost  innu- 
merable. In  the  first  place  did  Tasso  love  at  all  ?  That  is 
to  say,  are  the  amatory  sonnets  addressed  to  Leonora  to  be 
considered  as  the  effusions  of  a  mind  imbued  with  real  love 
for  a  real  object  ?  If  so,  was  the  real  name  of  that  object 
Leonora!  And  if  so,  was  that  Leonora  Leonora  of  Este ? 
Again,  if  love  actually  existed,  was  it  Platonic  or  of  a 
more  ardent  character  ?  Then  comes  the  greater  question, 
Was  Tasso  mad,  or  did  he  feign  madness?  If  not  mad, 
what  could  have  induced  him  to  feign  being  so,  when  the 
result  of  that  feigning  was  hard  treatment  and  imprison- 
ment ?  And  lastly,  if  he  was  neither  mad,  nor  yet  feigned 
madness,  what  could  have  induced  the  duke  to  imprison 
him  as  mad? 

The  hypotheses  put  forth  m  answer  to  these  queries  have 
been  numerous,  wild,  contradictory  and  most  unsatisfactory. 
Indeed,  so  conflicting  are  the  evidences,  and  so  prejudiced 
many  of  the  older  biographers  of  Tasso,  that  it  has  been 
very  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  just  conclusion.  Many  wri- 
ters have  insisted  that  there  was  no  real  Leonora  at  all, 
and  that  the  whole  chain  of  sonnets  were  addressed  to  a 
mere  ideal  being.  Others  contend  that  there  were  thru 
ladies  to  whom  he  wrote,  all  Leonoras,  namely,  the 
Princess  Leonora  of  Este,  the  Countess  Leonora  San 
Yitale,  and  a  lady  of  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara.  The  general 
opinion,  however,  appears  to  have  settled  down  to  the 
belief  that  the  princess  was  the  object  to  whom  the  son- 
nets were  addressed,  and  that  his  love  was  real,  and  by 
no  means  Platonic  in  its  nature.  On  the  greater  question, 
was  Tasso  mad  f  still  greater  doubt  has  existed,  many  per- 
sons believing  that  he  was  so,  and  adducing  as  satisfactory 
arguments  on  that  point  the  strange  inconsistencies  of  his 
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own  letters  and  statement* ;  his  dread  of  assassination  or 
poisoning  at  the  court  of  Alphonso ;  his  fancies  concerning 
persecutions  of  the  Inquisition,  which  appear  to  have  had 
but  little  real  foundation ;  his  strange  doubts  and  fancies 
on  religious  and  doctrinal  points ;  and  at  a  later  period, 
while  imprisoned,  his  idea  that  he  was  bewitched,  and 
haunted  by  a  malicious  spirit ;  and  still  more,  his  belief 
that  he  saw  and  conversed  with  a  spirit  after  his  liberation. 
Others  have  asserted  that  he  was  not  mad  at  all ;  that  he 
was  in  real  risk  of  assassination ;  actually  persecuted  by 
the  Inquisition ;  and  that  tricks  were  played  off  upon  him 
which  led  him,  not  unnaturally  in  a  superstitious  age,  to 
iancy  himself  bewitched.  Many  others  appear  to  have 
satisfied  themselves  that,  sane  at  first,  he  was  driven  mad 
by  persecution •  and  a  few  have  imagined  they  could  per- 
ceive decided  proofs  that  his  madness  was  feigned.  Some 
have  believed  bis  imprisonment,  supposing  him  to  have 
been  sane,  the  result  of  the  duke's  rage  at  discovering  his 
affection  for  Leonora.  This,  however,  is  positively  derided 
by  one  of  the  older  historians  of  Tasso,  who  attributes  his 
confinement  and  the  anger  of  the  duke  to  various  other 
trivial  and  unimportant  causes.  And  here  we  have  arrived 
at  the  most  perplexing  portion  of  the  controversy,  all  the 
alleged  causes  proving  insufficient  to  account  for  the  appa- 
rent barbarity  of  the  duke.  Now  what  has  Mr.  Wilde 
done  in  the  matter  ?  In  the  first  place  he  has  convinced 
as ;  and,  reversing  his  method,  we  shall  explain  the  theory 
which  we  deduce  from  his  facts—believing  that  we  have 
arrived  at  nearly  if  not  exactly  the  same  conclusion  with 
the  ingenious  author,  for  he  nowhere  distinctly  states  his 
opinion— and  then  briefly  demonstrate  the  truth  of  that 
theory  from  the  facts  adduced  by  Mr.  Wilde. 

In  the  first  place  Tasso  was  really  and  passionately  in 
love  with  Leonora  of  Eete,  and  to  her  were  addressed, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  the  amatory  sonnets  written  in  the 
celebration  of  that  name.  Secondly,  she  returned  that  af- 
fection, yielded  to  her  passions,  and  granted  to  him  all  that 
virtue  should  have  dented.  Thirdly,  he  wrote  private 
pieces  of  poetry,  proclaiming  this  fact.  Fourthly,  some  of 
his  private  papers  were  stolen  by  a  traitorous  friend,  and 
bow  far  this  theft  extended  he  knew  not,  but  he  imagined 
it  had  revealed  the  whole  of  his  amour  to  the  duke.  This 
led  to  his  fears  of  assassination,  poison,  and  persecution, 
and,  (the  duke  being  utterly  ignorant  of  the  whole  matter,) 
to  the  real  belief  for  a  time  on  the  part  of  that  prince  that 
the  poet  was  mad,  and  to  his  first  imprisonment.  When 
released  from  prison,  his  guilty  conscience  suggesting  the 
same  terrors  still,  he  fled  to  Sorrento ;  but  his  passion  for 
the  princess  overpowering  his  fears,  he  returned  the  first 
time  to  Ferrara.  During  his  absence  the  duke  had  really 
discovered  all ;  had  been  put  in  possession  of  the  secret 
amatory  boasu  of  the  poet,  and  fully  believed  their  truth. 
Desiring  to  conceal  his  belief,  and  to  retrieve  his  sister's 
reputation,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  compelling  Tasso  to 
feign  the  madness  which  he  had  once  believed  to  be  real — 
nor  can  any  more  effectual  mode  be  conceived  for  effecting 
his  purpose.  With  this  view  he  received  Tasso  kindly,  but 
gave  him  to  understand  by  signs  and  tokens  on  what  condi- 
tions he  pardoned  him ;  namely,  that  he  should  abstain  from 
all  display  of  his  wonderful  genius,  that  he  should  lead  a 
debauched  and  dissolute  life,  and  feign  aberration  of  mind. 
To  these  most  base  conditions,  partly  through  fear  of  in- 
stant death,  partly  through  hope  of  being  able  still  to  carry 
on  his  amour,  he  for  a  time  consented;  but  after  some 
months  bad  elapsed,  he  found  such  a  life  insupportable, 
was  disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  carrying  forward  his 
intrigue,  and  again  made  his  escape,  this  time  to  Turin. 
Once  more,  urged  by  his  extreme  passion,  and  trusting  that 
the  purpose  of  Alphonso  might  be  considered  as  gained,  by 


the  belief  which  he  had  succeeded  in  disseminating  through- 
out Italy  of  Tasso's  temporary  insanity,  he  obtained  per- 
mission  again  to  return  to  Ferrara,  professing  himself  cured 
of  his  distemper,  and  hoping  to  be  allowed  to  live  at  large, 
shackled  by  no  conditions,  and  in  the  exercise  of  all  his 
talents.  He  was,  however,  coldly  received,  his  manu- 
scripts were  detained  from  him,  the  princess  would  not  see 
him,  and  ultimately,  on  his  bursting  out  into  some  public 
paroxysm  of  rage  and  reproof,  he  was  cast  into  prison  and 
there  detained  seven  wearisome  and  woful  years.  Wh«y 
ther  his  mind  might  here  have  been  partially  affected  is  not 
so  certain  as  the  other  facts,  and  is  comparatively  unimpor- 
tant. That  some  tricks  were  played  upon  him,  that  his 
papers  were  disarranged  and  abstracted  in  a  manner  to  him 
so  incomprehensible  as  to  induce  a  suspicion  of  supernatural 
agency,  appears  certain ;  and  it  is  most  unquestionably  true 
that  he  did  stupe*  it*  We  miMt  however  remember  that 
to  entertain  such  a  suspicion,  or  even  to  hold  such  an  opin- 
ion firmly,  in  the  year  1680,  and  in  Italy  too,  is  so  far  from 
being  a  proof  of  madness,  that  nearly  a  century  later  persons 
were  put  to  death  both  in  England  and  America  for  the  im- 
puted crime  of  witchcraft ;  and  that  at  a  much  later  period 
to  doubt  the  existence  of  witches  and  the  possibility  of  the 
black  art  was  a  high  crime,  and  as  such  punished  by  the 
Inquisition.  His  belief  that  he  saw  apparitions  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  circumstance  casting  much  doubt  on  his  perfect 
sanity.  It  must  still  be  recollected,  however,  that  modern 
science  has  discovered  that  the  seeing  phantoms  is  a  disease, 
probably  of  the  brain  and  optic  nerves,  induced  by  various 
causes  and  perfectly  consistent  with  entire  sanity,  so  much 
so  that  several  persons  who  have  been  afflicted  with  this 
terrible  disorder  have  been  completely  aware,  from  die 
first  moment,  that  the  apparitions  they  beheld  were  unreal, 
and  to  be  accounted  for  by  natural  causes.  Thus  much  we 
admit,  that  after  the  latter  half  of  his  confinement  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  was  or  was  not  partially  deranged,  so 
far  at  least  as  to  be  affected  by  a  species  of  monomania,  in 
no  wise  detracting  from  his  other  mental  qualities. 

These  conclusions  we  consider  certainly  proved.  We 
do  not  mean  that  they  are  capable  of  actual  demonstration ; 
but  only  that  the  evidence  before  us  leads  us  irresistibly  to 
this  theory,  as  the  only  one  by  which  the  conduct  of  all  the 
parties,  under  the  circumstances  actually  proven,  can  be 
consistently  explained,  and  because  by  this  they  are  ex- 
plained. That  we  can  within  our  limits  demonstrate  that 
which  Mr.  Wilde  has  only  done  in  two  volumes  cannot  be 
expected ;  but  we  pledge  our  reputation  that  whoever  will 
examine  the  subject  will  come  to  precisely  the  same  con- 
clusion with  ourselves,  unless  perhaps  he  waver  as  to  the 
guilt  of  Leonora ;  a  point  on  which  Mr.  Wilde  appears  to 
entertain  some  doubt,  although  we  cannot  perceive  the 
reason  why  or  wherefore.  Briefly,  the  mode  of  proof  is 
this :  By  a  close  comparison  of  Tasso's  own  writings,  his 
sonnets  especially  and  canzone,  and  a  searching  cross-ex- 
amination of  their  hidden  meanings,  Mr.  Wikle  positively 
proves  that  Leonora  of  Este  teas  the  person  to  whom  the 
poems  were  addressed,  and  further,  that  the  passion  was 
ardent  and  by  no  means  Platonic.  By  a  collation  of  all 
authorities,  and  a  similar  comparison  of  evidence,  he  shows 
irresistibly  that,  though  some  circumstances  do  appear  to 
favor  the  idea  of  the  poet's  insanity,  a  vast  majority  contra- 
dict it  •  and  therefore  that  it  is  far  easier  to  believe  him 
sane  than  mad.  In  this  part  o£  his  argument,  however, 
we  think  he  has  laid  too  much  stress  on  the  poetical  abili- 
ties of  Tasso  as  proving  his  sanity ;  for  although  we  are 
millions  of  leagues  aloof  from  the  vulgar  and  contemptible 
notion  that  insanity  is  a  necessary  concomitant  or  proof  of 
genius,  we  cannot  but  perceive  that  in  more  than  one 
remarkable  instance  men  certainly  insane  have  written 
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admirable  poetry,  and  that  not  daring  the  occurrence  of 
lucid  intervals,  bat  while  under  the  full  dominion  of  the 
malady.    It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  instance  Cowper  and 
Collins,  both  incurably  and  absolutely  mad ;  and  the  more 
striking  and  original  Shelley,  and  the  unhappy  Chatterton, 
neither  of  whom  can  be  said  at  any  time  to  have  had  the 
full  possession  of  the  mental  faculties.     This  notwtibstand- 
ing,  we  think  that  after  reading  all  the  cumulative  evidence 
on  this  point,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  Tasso's  senses 
were  at  all  impaired,  until — if  even  then— after  the  middle 
of  his  last  imprisonment.    Now,  to  suppose  that  he  feigned 
madess,  for  bis  own  amusement,  when  by  so  doing  he  sub- 
jected himself  to  detention  and  persecution,  is  absurd ;  and 
not  less  so  to  suppose  that  Alphonso  really,  the  second  time, 
imagined  him  to  be  mad,  when  all  the  causes  which  had 
led  him  once  to  believe  so  were  explained,  and  the  adverse 
proofs  were  convincing.    It  is  moreover  actually  proved 
that  amatory  poems  did  exist,  written  by  Tasso,  boasting 
*    and  recounting  in  rapturous  strains  the  complete  possession 
of  Leonora.    Hence  a  cause  did  exist  which  in  that  age 
would  have  been  held  sufficient  to  justify  the  immediate 
execution  of  the  guilty  parties ;  and  which  would  of  course 
justify  the  milder  course  of  imprisonment  in  a  madhouse. 
Had  Tasso  been  believed  to  be  really  mad,  compassion 
alone  would  have  been  the  consequence  in  the  minds  of 
Alphonso  and  his  sisters,  who  unquestionably  at  a  former 
period  both  honored  and  esteemed  him ;  and  he  would  of 
course  have  been  confined  in  apartments,  and  with  attend- 
ants suitable  to  his  rank  and  distinguished  genius,  not  in  a 
squalid  cell,  deprived  of  clothes  and  medical  assistance.  All 
this  becomes  at  once  and  easily  explicable,  when  we  believe 
Alphonso  to  have  acted  under  the  joint  influence  of  policy 
and  vengeance.   Again,  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  Alphonso 
who,  as  is  clearly  demonstrated,  once  really  loved  Tasso, 
should  have  resorted  to  such  incredible  barbarity,  or  to 
punish  a  sane  mane  thus,  for  merely  writing  amatory  verses 
m  honor  of  his  sister,  or  even  of  aspiring  to  her  hand,  (if 
guiltless  of  ber  seduction,  or  of  boosting  of  it,)  although  he 
might  have  deemed  it  prudent  to  remove  him,  if  he  had 
dreaded  his  success,  by  banishment  or  even  by  assassination, 
— the  doom  which  he  did  inflict  on  him  being  utterly  dis- 
proportionate as  a  punishment,  and  quite  inoperative  as  a 
preventive,  keeping,  as  it  must  have  done,  the  interest  ever 
warm  in  the  breast  of  the  lady.    Still  less  can  we  suppose 
that  he  would  have  so  tormented  him  for  the  other  causes 
alleged — angry  and  rude  expressions — or  a  desire  to  change 
his  patronage  for  that  of  another  sovereign.    But  seeing 
that  Tasso  actally  did  write  verses  boasting  of  Leonora's 
favors,  and  that  some  of  his  papers  were  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  duke,  in  consequence  of  which  he  dreaded  assassina- 
tion, what  doubt  can  there  be  that  these  verses  were  the 
papers  so  betrayed ;  and  admitting  all  this,  what  doubt  that 
the  duke  would  only  hesitate  between  the  pleasure  of  ven- 
geance and  the  policy  of  concealment  ? 

Mr.  Wilde  seems  half  inclined  to  agree  that  Leonora  was 
innocent,  and  that  Tasso  belied  her  in  his  boastings,  from 
the  fact  that  the  duke  did  not  at  once  punish  both  with 
death  ;  and  be  cites  several  cotemporaneous  executions  of 
guilty  trices,  as  throwing  credit  on  the  supposition  that  had  he 
believed  them  guilty  he  would  have  summarily  slain  them. 
It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  there  was  no  overt  proof 
of  guilt ;  nothing,  in  short,  but  Tasso's  own  boasting;  tliat 
these  boastings  were  known  to  bat  two  or  three  persons ; 
and  that,  could  they  be  discredited,  suspicion  even  on  the 
subject  would  be  quelled.  Leonora,  moreover,  was  not  his 
wife,  so  that  no  jealousy  or  furious  disappointed  love  would 
have  operated  to  point  his  vengeance  against  her ;  but  only 
family  shame  and  a  sense  of  wounded  honor.  It  is  there- 
fore not  only  improbable,  but  almost  impossible,  that  he 


should  have  blazoned  the  dishonor  of  his  house  by  the  exe- 
cution of  either  of  the  guilty  parties.  Had  he  entirely  dis- 
believed it,  and  had  there  been  no  corroborative  circum- 
stances, he  might  have  treated  it  as  the  mere  ravings  of 
vanity  and  poetic  folly ;  believing  it  true,  he  could  not  afford 
to  pardon ;  and  knowing  herself  a  woman  seduced,  and  her 
shame  published  by  the  lips  of  her  seducer,  Leonora  would 
naturally— necessarily  we  had  almost  said— have  been  un- 
relenting. Under  any  other  possible  conjecture,  her  obdu- 
racy, which  is  well  proved,  is  incomprehensible j  and  her 
brother's  cruelty  almost  as  much  so.  Under  this  view  the 
conduct  of  each  is  perfectly  consistent,  natural  and  probable j 
that  of  the  brother  exhibiting  the  deepest  worldly  wisdom, 
and  being  the  only  possible  way  by  which  he  could  have 
concealed  the  scandal,  which  be  did  contrive  to  render  un- 
suspected even,  for  the  greater  part  of  two  centuries,  and 
which  can  probably  be  never  now  proved  to  a  demonstra- 
tion, however  nearly  wj  approximate  to  certainty  on  the 
subject.  It  only  now  remains  to  show  a  possibility  that 
Tasso  should  have  feigned  madness  under  the  circum- 
stances ;  but  Mr.  Wilde  has  shown  that  he  himself  asserted 
that  he  was  requested  to  do  so,  and  actually  did  so ;  and  the 
joint  fear  of  death,  and  the  hope  of  so  appeasing  the  duke 
and  propitiating  the  lady,  render  the  supposition  that  he  did 
so  perfectly  easy  of  belief. 

We  have  extended  our  observations  to  so  great  a  length, 
that  we  cannot  say  half  as  much  as  we  could  wish  to  say  on 
this  interesting  topic.  We  must,  however,  declare  our  re- 
gret that  Mr.  Wilde  did  not  more  clearly  express  his  own 
opinion,  and  that  he  did  not  start  by  stating  briefly  what  he 
wished  to  prove,  and  go  on  step  by  step  to  prove  it.  This 
would,  we  think,  have  rendered  the  book  more  popular 
with  general  readers,  and  perhaps  more  clear  and  satisfac- 
tory to  all.  The  style  is  throughout  chaste,  classical,  and 
spirited.  The  numerous  translations  of  the  sonnets  and 
canzone,  which  are  interspersed,  may  be  pronouueed  emi- 
nently beautiful,  poetical,  and  fraught  with  the  spirit  of  the 
original,  though  perhaps  in  several  cases  rather  too  wide 
of  the  letter.  We  marked  a  few  passages  wherein  the 
deviation  from  the  text  is  more  objectionable,  because  it 
seems  to  favor  the  writer's  particular  theory ;  as  in  page 
24,  vol.  I,  where  cangiaio  is  translated  scarce-changed, 
whereas  its  sense  is  exactly  the  reverse,  changed.  In  page 
31,  same  volume,  Quanta  divien  maggiot,  tanto  piu  bella, 
is  rendered,  "  With  years  still  gaining  grace  and  beauty 
new,"— the  English  words  implying  the  advanced  age  of 
the  party— the  Italian  merely  growth  to  maturity ;  and  in 
page  179,  vol.  2,  goderrm  is  trans  ated  to  renew  instead  of  to 
enjoy,  the  change  supporting  Mr.  Wilde's  opinion.  We  are 
far  from  intending  to  imply  intentional  falsification  of  the 
text,  which  it  is  impossible  to  suspect— the  Italian  being 
given  in  juxtaposition  with  the  English— but  are  desirous  of 
pointing  out  an  error  easy  of  correction  to  the  accomplished 
author.  In  the  same  spirit  we  shall  proceed  to  mention 
three  other  slight  offences— two  against  grammar  and  one 
against  prosody— which  we  should  not  notice  in  a  less  per- 
fect work.  But  it  is  desirous  that  there  should  be  no  blot 
in  so  admirable  a  book  as  the  one  before  us.  Page  72,  vol. 
1,  for  "  But  him,"  read  "  But  A*."  Page  229,  same  volume, 
Mboaba  is  used  as  the  name  of  the  fury.  Megcrra,  Mry%^» 
from  Mr^if*.,  Co  envy.  The  a  is  also  long  according  to  its 
rhythmical  position  in  the  Italian  sonnet.  And,  to  conclude, 
in  page  4  of  vol.  2,  we  must  insert  whether  between  or  and 
ingratitude  in  order  to  render  the  sentence  either  gramma- 
tical or  easily  intelligible.  Candor  compels  us  to  add  that 
although  the  book  is  got  up  in  good  taste  throughout,  with 
handsome  type,  on  excellent  paper,  the  Italian  is  so  very  ill 
printed,  and  so  full  of  typographical  errors,  as  to  be  some- 
times incomprehensible.    This  said,  we  take  leave  of  the 
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book  with  regret ;  and,  commending  it  most  warmly  and 
sincerely  to  all  our  readers,  take  this  last  opportunity  of 
expressing  our  high  respect  for  the  talents,  scholarship  and 
industry  of  its  ingenious  author. 


of  Travel  in  Yucatan :  By  John  L.  Stephens,  An* 
thor  of  "  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Egypt,  Arabia  Petram, 
and  the  Holy  Land,"  etc.  Two  volt.  New  York,  Harper 
f  Brother*,  1843. 

These  interesting  volume*  reached  us  at  too  late  a  day 
to  be  noticed  as  they  deserve  in  our  present  number.  It 
Will  be  remembered  by  those  who  read  the  "  Incidents  of 
Travel  in  Central  America,"  etc.,  that  Mr.  Stephens  inti- 
mated in  that  work  his  intention  to  make  a  more  thorough 
exploration  of  Yucatan.  He  has  since  carried  his  intention 
into  effect,  making,  as  he  believes,  the  most  extensive 
journey  ever  made  by  a  stranger  in  that  peninsula;  in 
which  he  examined  the  remains  of  more  than  forty  cities, 
few  of  which  had  ever  before  been  visited.  Hi*  descrip- 
tions of  these  ruins  are  accompanied  by  one  hundred  and 
twenty  daguerreotype  views  and  drawings,  made  on  the 
spot  by  Mr.  Catherwood,  under  whose  superintendence 
they  have  since  been  engraved.  The  previous  works  of 
Mr.  Stephens  have  been  universally  popular.  His  discrimi- 
nation and  enthusiasm,  and  a  style  at  once  familiar,  spirited 
and  graphic,  combine  to  enchain  the  attention  of  the  ordi- 
nary reader  to  his  pages,  while  the  intrinsic  interest  and 
importance  of  his  discoveries  commend  them  to  the  gravest 
students.  We  shall  probably  recur  to  the  "  Incident*  of 
Travel  in  Yucatan,"  on  some  future  occasion. 


Ufe  in  Mexico,  during  a  Residence  of  Two  Years  in  that 

Country ;  By  Madame  C de  la  B .    Two  volumes, 

duodecimo.    Boston,  Little  f  Brown,  1843. 

The  author  of  these  very  agreeable  volumes  is  the  wife 
of  the  Chevalier  Calderon'de  la  Barca,  for  a  long  time 
Spanish  Minister  at  Washington,  and  subsequently  the  first 
Envoy  from  Spain  to  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  Sailor  Cal- 
deron  left  New  York  in  the  autumn  of  1839,  and  on  reaching 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Montezuma*,  was  greeted  with 
an  enthusiasm  which  attested  the  joy  of  the  inhabitants  at 
the  retetablishment  of  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  mo- 
ther country.  While  residing  there  he  was  on  terms  of 
fiamiliar  intimacy  with  the  most  refined  and  aristocratic  fa- 
milies, and  enjoyed  favorable  opportunities  for  every  kind 
of  observation.  The  letters  of  Madame  Calderon,  written 
in  this  period  to  her  friends  in  the  United  Stales  present 
spirited  and  accurate  delineations  of  manners,  customs  and 
feelings  in  Mexican  society,  and  much  curious  information 
in  regard  to  the  political,  religious  and  moral  condition  of 
the  country,  its  institutions,  public  men,  etc.,  etc.  The 
work  has  about  it  altogether  an  air  of  freshness  and  origin- 
ality that  will  strongly  commend  it  to  the  popular  favor. 
It  has  been  published  in  a  very  elegant  manner  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Presoolt,  the  historian. 


Mesopotamia  and  Assyria:  By  J.  BaUlie  Razor:  BounUy 
Library,  No.  CLVII.  One  volume,  duodecimo.  New  York, 
Harper  f  Brothers,  1483. 

This  is  a  history,  written  with  much  candor,  ability  and 
research ;  and  beside  the  chronicle  of  events,  from  the 
earliest  ages,  it  embraces  illustrations  of  the  natural  his- 
tory, etc.  of  the  countries,  with  engravings  and  maps.  Mr. 
F  nzer  i*  well  known  by  his  work  on  Persia,  forming  an 
earlier  number  of  the  same  excellent  series. 


Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  held  at 
Philadelphia,  for  the  Promotion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 
Published  by  the  Society. 
This  is  a  publication  of  great  value  and  interest,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  papers  it 
contains,  but  because  it  furnishes  an  authentic  record  at  the 
Progress  of  Science  in  America,  It  establishes  the  fact 
that  we  have  among  us  scientific  men  who  would  confer 
honor  upon  any  country,  and  whose  labors  are  calculated 
to  extend  the  boundaries  and  perfect  the  theories  of  science 
over  all  the  world.  Voluntary  associations  of  men  de- 
voted to  scientific  investigations,  such  as  the  society  under 
whose  auspices  this  work  is  issued,  are  the  only  means  for 
extending  and  rendering  vigorous  that  spirit  of  research 
and  that  intellectual  enthusiasm  upon  which  these  studies) 
rely  for  prosperous  and  beneficent  cultivation ;  for,  in  the 
United  States,  unhappily,  such  men  can  look  with  slight 
confidence  to  the  local  or  federal  governments  for  aid  and  # 
encouragement.  In  the  old  world,  both  hi  Great  Britain  and 
on  the  Continent,  similar  societies  have  existed  for  many 
years,  and  have  enlisted  and  called  forth  the  highest  scientific 
talent,  and  given  rise  to  some  of  the  most  important  dis- 
coveries that  have  ever  been  made.  We  are  glad  to  per- 
ceive that  the  same  instrumentality  finds  favor  among  the 
scholars  of  our  own  land ;  and  especially  are  we  sejoiced 
at  the  evidence  of  their  success  and  zeal  which  the  "  Tran- 
sactions" before  us  furnish. 

The  First  Part  of  the  current  volume  contains  eleven 
papers,  all  upon  scientific  subjects.  The  most  important 
and  interesting  are  those  upon  Electricity,  Magnetism,  and 
Meteors.  Dr.  Joseph  Henry,  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey, 
contributes  a  very  valuable  account  of  numerous  experi- 
ment* made  by  himself,  principally  with  reference  to  the 
induction  produced  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  galvanic 
current ;  and  appended  to  the  notices  of  these  experiments 
are  some  important  theoretical  considerations  which  they 
have  suggested  to  his  mind.  Mr.  Walker  presents,  in  a  long 
and  elaborate  paper,  an  account  of  his  researches  concern- 
ing the  periodical  meteors  of  August  and  November,  in 
which  valuable  data  are  given  concerning  the  relative  velo- 
cities and  the  relative  directions  of  meteors,  and  their 
anniversary  displays  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  From 
others  are  drawn  theoretical  conclusions  concerning  their 
law,  which  are  further  supported  by  certain  analogies  in 
the  solar  system  and  sidereal  heavens.  There  are  also  two 
valuable  articles  on  the  Mastodon ;  one  by  Mr.  Redfield,  of 
New  York,  giving  an  account  of  the  storm  of  December 
15, 1830,  and  several  others  of  scarcely  less  interest  and 

value. 

The  Second  Part  is  occupied  entirely  by  the  contributions 
of  Mr.  Isaac  Lea,  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
conchologists  of  the  age,  who  in  the  papers  before  us  gives 
scientific  descriptions  of  fifty-seven  newly  discovered  spe- 
cies of  fresh-water  and  land  shells,  which,  with  the  sixty 
species  described  by  the  zoologists,  make  the  large  number 
of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  species  of  the  genus  Melamn 
known  to  exist  in  the  United  States.  The  descriptions  are 
full  and  exact,  and  are  illustrated  by  a  great  number  of 
finely  lithographed  illustrations.  These  papers  by  Mr.  Lea 
are  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  American  Cou- 
chology,  which  have  been  made  for  many  year*. 

With  this  hasty  and  imperfect  notice  of  these  "  Transac- 
tions," we  commend  the  entire  work  of  which  they  form 
a  portion  to  the  attention  and  patronage  of  men  of  scientific 
tastes  and  studies  throughout  the  country,  as  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  valuable  now  in  course  of  publication  in 
the  world.  The  most  splendidly  executed  scientific  publi- 
cations of  Paris  and  London  do  not  surpass  it  in  excellence 
of  typography  or  illustrations. 
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(Concluded  from  ftft  167.) 


For  a  week  nothing  material  transpired.  All  that 
time  I  lay  in  the  drawer,  gaining  a  knowledge  of 
what  passed,  in  the  best  manner  I  could.  Belts 
Shoreham  was  a  constant  visiter  at  the  house,  and 
Tom  Thurston  made  his  appearance  with  a  degree 
of  punctuality  that  began  to  attract  notice,  among 
the  inmates  of  the  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street.  All  this  time,  however,  Tom  treated  Julia 
with  the  greatest  respect,  and  even  distance,  turning 
more  of  his  attention  toward  Mrs.  Monson.  He 
acted  in  this  manner,  because  he  thought  he  had  se- 
cured a  sufficient  lien  on  the  young  lady,  by  means 
of  her  "  yes,"  and  knew  how  important  it  was  for 
one  who  could  show  none  of  the  usual  inducements 
for  consent,  to  the  parents,  to  obtain  the  good-will  of 
the  "  old  lady." 

At  the  end  of  the  week,  Mrs.  Monson  opened  her 
house  to  receive  the  world.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
I  was  brought  out  on  this  occasion.  Now,  Belts 
Shoreham  and  Mademoiselle  Hennequin  bad  made 
great  progress  toward  an  understanding  in  the 
course  of  this  week,  though  the  lady  becoming  more 
and  more  conscious  of  the  interest  she  had  created 
in  the  heart  of  the  gentleman,  her  own  conduct  got 
to  be  cautious  and  reserved.  At  length,  Betts  actu- 
ally carried  matters  so  far  as  to  write  a  letter,  that 
was  as  much  to  the  point  as  a  man  could  very  well 
come.  In  a  word*  he  offered  his  hand  to  the  excel- 
lent young  French  woman,  assuring  her,  in  very  pas- 
sionate and  suitable  terms,  that  she  had  been  mistress 
of  his  affections  ever  since  the  first  month  of  their 
acquaintance.  In  this  letter,  he  implored  her  not  to 
18 


be  so  cruel  as  to  deny  him  an  interview,  and  there 
were  a  few  exceedingly  pretty  reproaches,  touching 
her  recent  coy  and  reserved  deportment. 

Mademoiselle  Hennequin  was  obliged  to  read  this 
letter  in  Julia's  room,  and  she  took  such  a  position 
to  do  it,  as  exposed  every  line  to  my  impertinent 
gaze,  as  I  lay  on  the  bed,  among  the  other  finery  that 
was  got  out  for  the  evening.  Mrs.  Monson  was  pre- 
sent, and  she  had  summoned  the  governess,  in  order 
to  consult  her  on  the  subject  of  some  of  the  orna- 
ments of  the  supper  table.  Fortunately,  both  Julia 
and  her  mother  were  too  much  engaged  to  perceive 
the  tears  that  rolled  down  the  cheeks  of  the  poor 
stranger,  as  she  read  ibe  honest  declaration  of  a  fer- 
vid and  manly  love,  nor  did  either  detect  the  manner 
in  which  the  letter  was  pressed  to  Mademoiselle  Hen- 
nequin's  heart,  when  she  had  done  reading  it  the  se- 
cond time. 

Just  at  this  instant  a  servant  came  to  announce 
Mr.  Shore  ham's  presence  in  the  "  breakfast-room." 
This  was  a  retired  and  little  frequented  part  of  the 
house  at  that  hour,  Betts  having  been  shown  into  it, 
in  consequence  of  the  preparations  that  were  going 
on  in  the  proper  reception-rooms. 

"Julia,  my  dear,  you  will  have  to  go  below— al- 
though it  is  at  a  most  inconvenient  moment." 

"  No,  mother — let  Mr.  Betts  Shoreham  time  his 
visits  better — George,  say  that  the  ladies  are  en- 
gaged." 

"That  will  not  do,"  interrupted  the  mother,  in 
some  concern — u  we  are  too  intimate  for  such  an  ex- 
cuse— would  yon,  Mademoiselle  Hennequin,  have 
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the  goodness  to  see  Mr.  Shoreham  for  a  few  minutes 
— you  must  come  into  our  American  customs,  sooner 
or  later,  and  this  may  be  a  favorable  moment  to  com- 
mence/' 

Mrs.  Monson  laughed  pleasantly  as  she  made  this 
request,  and  her  kindness  and  delicacy  to  the  gover- 
ness were  too  marked  and  unremitted  to  permit  the 
latter  to  think  of  hesitating.  She  had  laid  her  own 
handkerchief  down  at  my  side,  to  read  the  tetter,  but 
feeling  the  necessity  of  drying  her  eyes,  she  caught 
me  up  by  mistake,  smiled  her  assent,  and  left  the 
apartment. 

Mademoiselle  Hennequin  did  not  venture  below, 
until  she  had  gone  into  her  own  room.  Here  she 
wept  freely  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  she  bathed 
her  eyes  in  cold  water,  and  used  the  napkin  in  drying 
them.  Owing  to  this  circumstance,  I  was  fortunate- 
ly a  witness  of  all  that  passed  in  her  interview  with 
her  lover. 

The  instant  Belts  Shoreham  saw  that  he  was  to 
have  an  interview  with  the  charming  French  girl,  in- 
stead of  with  Julia  Monson,  his  countenance  bright- 
ened ;  and,  as  if  supposing  the  circumstance  proof 
of  his  success,  he  sieied  the  governess'  hand,  and 
carried  it  to  his  lips  in  a  very  carnivorous  fashion. 
The  lady,  however,  succeeded  in  retaining  her  hand, 
if  she  did  not  positively  preserve  it  from  being  de- 
voured. 

"  A  thousand,  thousand  thanks,  dearest  Mademoi- 
selle Hennequin,"  said  Belts,  in  an  incoherent,  half- 
sane  manner;  "  you  have  read  my  letter,  and  I  may 
interpret  this  interview  favorably.  I  meant  to  have 
told  all  to  Mrs.  Monson,  had  ths  come  down,  and 
asked  her  kind  interference—but  it  is  much,  much 
better  as  it  is." 

"  You  will  do  well,  monsieur,  not  to  speak  to  Ma- 
dame Monson  on  the  subject  at  all,"  answered  Ma- 
demoiselle Hennequin,  with  an  expression  of  coun- 
tenance that  I  found  quite  inexplicable ;  since  it  was 
not  happy,  nor  was  it  altogether  the  reverse.  "  This 
must  be  our  last  meeting,  and  it  were  better  that  no 
one  knew  any  thing  of  its  nature." 

u  Then  my  vanity — my  hopes  have  misled  me,  and 
I  have  no  interest  in  your  feelings !" 

"I  do  not  say  that,  monsieur;  oh!  rum  won  I 
am  far  from  saying  as  much  as  that'1— poor  girl,  her 
face  declared  a  hundred  times  more  than  her  tongue, 
that  she  was  sincere — "  I  do  not — cannot  say  I  have 
no  interest  in  one,  who  so  generously  overlooks  my 
poverty,  my  utter  destitution  of  all  worldly  greatness, 
and  offers  to  share  with  me  his  fortune  and  his  ho- 
norable position — " 

"  This  is  not  what  I  ask— what  I  had  hoped  to  earn 
—gratitude  is  not  love." 

"  Gratitude  easily  becomes  love  in  a  woman's 
heart" — answered  the  dear  creature,  with  a  smile 
and  a  look  that  Betts  would  have  been  a  mere  dolt 
not  to  have  comprehended — "and  it  is  my  duty  to 
take  care  that  my  gratitude  does  not  entertain  this 
weakness." 

"  Mademoiselle  Hennequin,  for  mercy's  sake,  be  as 
frank  and  simple  as  I  know  your  nature  prompts— do 
you,  eon  you  love  me  ?" 


Of  course  such  a  direct  question,  put  in  a  very 
tegorical  way,  caused  the  questioned  to  blush,  if  it 
did  not  induce  her  to  smile.  The  first  she  did  in  a 
very  pretty  and  engaging  manner,  though  I  thought 
she  hesitated  about  indulging  in  the  last 

"  Why  should  I  say  *  yes,'  when  it  can  lead  to  no 
good  result?" 

"  Then  destroy  all  hope  at  once,  and  say  no.n 

"  That  would  be  to  give  you— to  give  us  both  un- 
necessary pain.  Besides,  it  might  not  be  strictly 
true — I  eotdd  love — Oh!  No  one  can  tell  how  my 
heart  could  love  where  it  was  right  and  proper." 

After  this,  I  suppose  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
say,  that  Betts  soon  brought  the  category  of  possibi- 
lities into  one  of  certainty.  To  own  the  truth,  he  car- 
ried every  thing  by  his  impetuosity,  reducing  the  go- 
verness to  own  that  what  she  admitted  she  could  do 
so  well,  she  had  already  done  in  a  very  complete  and 
thorough  manner.  I  enjoyed  this  scene  excessively, 
nor  was  it  over  in  a  minute.  Mademoiselle  Henne- 
quin used  me  several  times  to  wipe  away  tears,  and 
it  is  strong  proof  how  much  both  parties  were  think- 
ing of  other  matters,  that  neither  discovered  who  was 
present  at  so  interesting  a  teto-d-teto. 

At  length  came  the  denoucnunt.  After  confessing 
how  much  she  loved  Betts,  how  happy  she  would  be 
could  she  be  his  slave  all  the  daya  of  her  life,  how 
miserable  she  was  in  knowing  that  he  had  placed  his 
affections  on  her,  and  how  much  more  miserable  she 
should  be,  bad  she  learned  he  had  not,  Mademoi- 
selle Hennequin  almost  annihilated  the  young  man 
by  declaring  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  her  to 
consent  to  become  his  wife.  The  reason  was  the 
difference  in  fortune,  and  the  impossibility  that  she 
should  take  advantage  of  his  passion  to  lead  him  into 
a  connection  that  he  might  afterwards  regret.  Against 
this  decision,  Betts  reasoned  warmly,  but  seriously, 
in  vain.  Had  Mademoiselle  Hennequin  been  an 
American,  instead  of  a  French,  girl,  her  feelings 
would  not  have  been  so  sensitive  on  this  point,  for, 
in  this  great  republic,  every  body  but  the  fortune- 
hunters,  an  exceedingly  contemptible  class,  considers 
a  match  without  money,  quite  as  much  a  matter  of 
course,  as  a  match  with.  But,  the  governess  had 
been  educated  under  a  different  system,  and  it  struck 
her  imagination  as  very  proper,  that  she  should  make 
both  herself  and  her  lover  miserable,  because  he  had 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  she  had  not  aa 
many  hundreds.  All  this  strangely  conflicted  with 
Betts*  preconceived  opinion  of  a  French  woman's 
selfishness,  and,  while  he  was  disposed  to  believe  his 
adored  perfection,  he  almost  feared  it  was  a  trick. 
Of  such  contradictory  materials  is  the  human  mind 
composed! 

At  length  the  eyes  of  Betts  fell  on  me,  who  was 
still  in  the  hand  of  Mademoiselle  Hennequin,  and 
had  several  times  been  applied  to  her  eyes  unheeded. 
It  was  evident  I  revived  unpleasant  recollections, 
and  the  young  man  could  not  avoid  letting  an  expres- 
sion escape  him,  that  sufficiently  betrayed  his  feel- 
ings. 

"  This  handkerchief !"  exclaimed  the  young  gover- 
"  Ah !  it  is  that  of  Mademoiselle  Julie,  which 
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I  mutt  have  taken  by  mistake.  But,  why  should  this 
handkerchief  awaken  any  feeling  in  you,  monsieur? 
You  are  not  about  to  enact  the  Moor,  in  your  days  of 
wooing?1' 

This  was  said  sweetly,  and  withal  a  little  archly, 
for  the  poor  girl  was  glad  to  turn  the  conversation 
from  its  h*f«M"g  and  painful  points;  but  Betts  was 
in  no  humor  for  pleasantry,  and  he  spoke  out  in  a  way 
to  give  his  mistress  some  clue  to  his  thoughts. 

"  That  cursed  handkerchief" — it  is  really  indecent 
in  young  men  to  use  such  improper  language,  but 
they  little  heed  what  they  say  when  strongly  excited 
— "  that  cursed  handkerchief  has  given  ma  as  much 
pain,  as  it  appears  also  to  have  given  you.  I  wish  I 
knew  the  real  secret  of  its  connection  with  your 
feelings;  for  I  confess,  like  that  of  Desdemona's,  it 
has  excited  distrust,  though  for  a  very  different 
cause." 

The  cheeks  of  Mademoiselle  Hennequin  were 
pale,  and  her  brow  thoughtful.  Still,  she  had  a  sweet 
smile  for  Betts;  and,  though  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  his  suspicions,  which  she  would  have  scarcely 
pardoned,  it  was  her  strongest  wish  to  leave  no 
darker  cloud  between  them,  than  the  one  she  felt  it 
her  duty  to  place  there  herself.  She  answered,  there- 
fore, frankly  and  simply,  though  not  without  betray- 
ing strong  emotion  as  she  proceeded. 

"  This  handkerchief  is  well  known  to  me,"  an- 
swered the  young  French  woman ;  "  it  revives  the 
recollections  of  some  of  the  most  painful  scenes  of 
a  life  that  has  never  seen  much  sunshine.  You  have 
heard  me  speak  of  a  grandmother,  Mr.  Shoreham, 
who  took  care  of  my  childhood,  and  who  died  in  my 
arms.  That  handkerchief  I  worked  for  her  support 
in  her  last  illness,  and  this  lace— yes,  this  beautiful 
lace  was  a  part  of  that  beloved  grandmother's  bridal 
irousstau.  I  put  it  where  you  see  it,  to  enhance  the 
value  of  my  labors." 

"  I  see  it  all!"  exclaimed  the  repentant  Betts— 
*lfed  it  all,  dearest,  dearest  Mademoiselle  Henne- 
quin; and  I  hope  this  exquisite  work,  this  refined 
taste  brought  all  the  comfort  and  reward  you  had  a 
fight  to  anticipate." 

A  shade  of  anguish  crossed  the  face  of  Adrienne— 
for  it  was  no  other— as  she  gazed  at  me,  and  recalled 
all  the  scenes  of  her  sufferings  and  distress.  Then  I 
knew  her  again,  for  time  and  a  poor  memory,  with 
som<0  development  of  person, 'had  caused  me  to  for- 
get the  appearance  of  the  lovely  creature  who  may 
be  said  to  have  made  me  what  I  am ;  but  one  glance 
at  her,  with  that  expression  of  intense  suffering  on 
her  countenance,  renewed  all  my  earlier  impres- 


"  I  received  as  much  as  I  merited,  perhaps,"  re- 
turned the  meek-minded  girl— for  she  was  proud  only 
in  insisting  on  what  she  fancied  right— "and  enough 
to  give  my  venerated  parent  Christian  burial.  They 
were  days  of  want  and  sorrow  that  succeeded,  during 
which,  Betts,  I  toiled  for  bread  like  an  Eastern  slave, 
the  trodden-on  and  abused  hireling  of  a  selfish  milli- 
ner. Accident  at  length  placed  me  in  a  family  as  a 
governess.  This  family  happened  to  be  acquainted 
with  Madame  Moason,  and  an  oner  that  was  brilliant 


to  me,  in  my  circumstances,  brought  me  to  America. 
You  see  by  all  this  how  unfit  I  am  to  be  your  wife, 
monsieur.  You  would  blush  to  have  it  said  you  had 
married  a  French  milliner!" 

"  But  you  are  not  a  milliner,  in  that  sense,  dearest 
Adrienne— for  you  must  suffer  me  to  call  you  by  that 
name — you  are  a  lady  reduced  by  revolutions  and 
misfortunes.  The  name  of  Hennequin  I  know  is 
respectable,  and  what  care  I  for  money,  when  so 
much  worth  is  to  be  found  on  your  side  of  the  scale. 
Money  would  only  oppress  me,  under  such  circum- 
stances." 

"  Your  generosity  almost  overcomes  my  scruples, 
but  it  may  not  be.  The  name  to  which  I  am  entitled 
is  certainly  not  one  to  be  ashamed  of— it  is  far  more 
illustrious  than  that  of  Hennequin,  respectable  as  is 
the  last;  but  of  what  account  is  a  nam* to  one  in  my 
condition !" 

"  And  your  family  name  is  not  Hennequin  ?"  asked 
the  lover,  anxiously. 

"It  is  not.  My  poor  grandmother  assumed  the 
name  of  Hennequin,  when  we  went  last  to  Paris, 
under  an  apprehension  that  the  guillotine  might  fol- 
low the  revolution  of  July,  as  it  had  followed  that  of 
'89.  This  name  she  enjoined  it  on  me  to  keep,  and 
I  have  never  thought  it  prudent  to  change  it.  I  am 
of  the  family  of  de  la  Rocheaimard." 

The  exclamation  which  burst  from  the  lips  of  Betts 
Shoreham,  betokened  both  surprise  and  delight.  He 
made  Adrienne  repeat  her  declarations,  and  even  de* 
sired  her  to  explain  her  precise  parentage.  The 
reader  will  remember,  that  there  had  been  an  Ameri- 
can marriage  in  Adrienne's  family,  and  that  every 
relative  the  poor  girl  had  on  earth,  was  among  these 
distant  connections  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  One 
of  these  relatives,  though  it  was  no  nearer  than  a 
third  cousin,  was  Betts  Shoreham,  whose  great- 
grandmother  had  been  a  bon&JuU  de  la  Rocheaimard, 
and  who  was  enabled,  at  once,  to  point  out  to  the 
poor  deserted  orphan  some  forty  or  fifty  persons, 
who  stood  in  the  same  degree  of  affinity  to  her.  It  in 
needless  to  say  that  this  conversation  was  of  absorb- 
ing interest  to  both ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  Betts 
momentarily  forgot  his  love,  and  by  the  time  it  had 
ended,  Adrienne  was  disposed  to  overlook  most  of 
her  over  scrupulous  objections  to  rewarding  that  very 
passion.  But  the  hour  admonished  them  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  separating. 

"  And  now,  my  beloved  cousin,"  said  Belts  Shore- 
ham, as  be  rose  to  quit  the  room,  seising  Adrienne's 
unresisting  hand — ' '  now,  my  own  Adrienne,  you  will 
no  longer  urge  your  sublimated  notions  of  propriety 
against  my  suit  I  am  your  nearest  male  relative, 
and  have  a  right  to  your  obedience— and  I  command 
that  you  be  the  second  de  la  Rocheaimard  who 
became  the  wife  of  a  Shoreham." 

"  Tell  me,  mo*  chsr  cousin,"  said  Adrienne,  smil* 
ing  through  her  tears— "were  your  grand-parents, 
my  good  uncle  and  aunt,  were  they  happy?  Wat 
their  union  blessed?" 

11  They  were  miracles  of  domestic  felicity,  and 
their  happiness  has  passed  down  in  tradition,  among 
all  their  descendants.    Even  religion  could  not  fur* 
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nish  them  with  a  came  for  misunderstanding.  That 
example  which  they  set  to  the  last  century!  we  will 
endeavor  to  set  to  this." 

Adrienne  smiled,  kissed  her  hand  to  Betts,  and  ran 
oat  of  the  room,  leaving  me  forgotten  on  the  sofa. 
Betts  Shoreham  seized  his  hat,  and  left  the  house,  a 
happy  man ;  for,  though  he  had  no  direct  promise  as 
yet,  he  felt  as  reasonably  secure  of  success,  as  cir- 
cumstances required.  Five  minutes  later,  Tom 
Thurston  entered,  and  Julia  Mobson  came  down  to 
receive  him,  her  pique  not  interfering,  and  it  being 
rather  stylish  to  be  disengaged  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  when  the  household  was  in  all  the  confusion  of 
a  premeditated  rout. 

"  This  is  so  good  of  you,  Miss  Mormon,"  said  Tom, 
as  be  made  his  bow — I  heard  it  all,  being  still  on  the 
sofa — "  This  is  so  good  of  you,  when  your  time  must 
have  so  many  demands  on  it." 

"  Not  in  the  least,  Mr.  Thurston — mamma  and  the 
housekeeper  have  settled  every  thing,  and  I  am  real- 
ly pleased  to  see  you,  as  you  can  give  me  the  history 
of  the  new  play—" 

11  Ah !  Miss  Monson,  my  heart — my  faculties— my 
ideas— "  Tom  was  getting  bothered,  and  he  made  a 
desperate  effort  to  extricate  himself— "  In  short,  my 
judgment  is  so  confused  and  monopolized,  that  I 
have  no  powers  left  to  think  or  speak  of  plays.  In 
a  word,  I  was  not  there." 

"  That  explains  it,  then— and  what  has  thus  con- 
fused your  mind,  Mr.  Thurston?" 

"  The  approach  of  this  awful  night.  You  will  be 
surrounded  by  a  host  of  admirers,  pouring  into  your 
ears  their  admiration  and  love,  and  then  what  shall  I 
have  to  support  me,  but  that  '  yes,'  with  which  you 
once  raised  me  from  the  depths  of  despair  to  an  ele- 
vation of  happiness  that  was  high  as  the  highest  pin- 
nacle of  the  caverns  of  Kentucky;  raising  me  from 
the  depths  of  Chimborazo." 

Tom  meant  to  reverse  this  image,  but  love  is  pro- 
verbially desperate  in  its  figures  of  speech,  and  any 
thing  was  better  than  appearing  to  hesitate.  Never- 
theless, Miss  Monson  was  too  well  instructed,  and 
had  too  much  real  taste,  not  to  feel  surprise  at  'all 
this  extravagance  of  diction  and  poetry. 

"  I  am  not  certain,  Mr.  Thurston,  that  I  rightly 
understand  you,"  she  said.  "  Chimborazo  is  not  par- 
ticularly low,  nor  are  the  caverns  of  Kentucky  so 
very  strikingly  elevated." 

"  Ascribe  it  all  to  that  fatal,  heart-thrilling,  hope- 
inspiring  *  yes,'  loveliest  of  human  females,"  con- 
tinued Tom,  kneeling  with  some  caution,  lest  the 
straps  of  his  pantaloons  should  give  way — "  Impute 
all  to  your  own  lucid  ambiguity,  and  to  the  torments 
of  hope  that  I  experience.  Repeat  that  '  yes,1  love- 
ly, consolatory,  imaginative  being,  and  raise  me 
from  the  thrill  of  depression,  to  the  liveliest  pulsa- 
tions of  all  human  acmes." 

"Hang  it,"  thought  Tom,  "  if  she  stand  that,  I 
shall  presently  be  ashore.  Genius,  itself,  can  invent 
nothing  finer." 

But,  Julia  did  stand  it.  She  admired  Tom  for  his 
exterior,  but  the  admiration  of  no  moderately  sensi- 
ble woman  could  overlook  rodomontade  so  exceed- 


ingly desperate.  It  was  trespassing  too  boldly  on 
the  proprieties  to  utter  such  nonsense  to  a  gentlewo- 
man, and  Tom,  who  had  got  his  practice  in  a  very 
low  school,  was  doomed  to  discover  that  he  had 
overreached  himself. 

"I  am  not  certain  I  quite  understand  yon,  Mr. 
Thurston,"  answered  the  half-irritated,  half-amused 
young  lady;  "your  language  is  so  very  extraordi- 
nary—your  images  so  unusual — " 

"  Say,  rather,  that  it  is  your  own  image,  loveliest 
incorporation  of  perceptible  incarnations,"  inter- 
rupted Tom,  determined  to  go  for  the  whole,  and  re- 
calling some  rare  specimens  of  magazine  eloquence— 
"  Talk  not  of  images,  obdurate  maid,  when  you  are 
nothing  but  an  image  yourself." 

"  I !  Mr.  Thurston — and  of  what  is  it  your  pleasure 
to  accuse  me  of  being  the  image  ?" 

"O!  unutterable  wo— -yes,  inexorable  girl,  your 
vacillating  ( yes1  has  rendered  me  the  impersona- 
tion of  that  oppressive  sentiment,  of  which  your 
beauty  and  excellence  have  became  the  mocking 
reality.  Alas,  alas !  that  bearded  men," — Tom's  face 
was  covered  with  hair — "  Alas,  alas !  that  bearded 
men  should  be  brought  to  weep  over  the  contrarieties 
of  womanly  caprice." 

Here  Tom  bowed  his  head,  and  after  a  grunting 
sob  or  two,  he  raised  his  handkerchief  in  a  very  pa- 
thetic manner  to  his  face,  and  thought  to  himself— 
"  Well,  if  she  stand  that,  the  Lord  only  knows  what 
I  shall  say  next." 

As  for  Julia,  she  was  amused,  though  at  first  she 
had  been  a  little  frightened.  The  girl  had  a  good  deal 
of  spirit,  and  she  had  tant  soit  pm  of  mother  Eve's 
love  of  mischief  in  her.  She  determiae<Tto  "  make 
capital"  out  of  the  affair,  as  the  Americans  say,  in 
shop-keeping  slang. 

"  What  is  the  *  yes,'  of  which  you  speak,"  she 
inquired,  "  and,  on  which  you  seem  to  lay  so  much 
stress?" 

"  That  '  yes1  has  been  my  bane  and  antidote,"  an- 
swered Tom,  rallying  for  a  new  and  still  more  des- 
perate charge.  "  When  first  pronounced  by  your 
rubicund  lips,  it  thrilled  on  my  amazed  senses  like  a 
beacon  of  light—" 

"Mr.  Thurston— Mr.  Thurston— what  do  you 
mean?" 

"  Ah,  d— n  it,"  thought  Tom,  u  I  should  have  said 
*  humid  light'— how  the  deuce  did  I  come  to  forget 
that  word — it  would  have  rounded  the  sentence  beau- 
tifully." 

"What  do  I  mean,  angel  of  'humid  light,*"  an- 
swered Tom,  aloud;  "I  mean  all  I  say,  and  lots  of 
feeling  besides.  When  the  heart  is  anguished  with 
unutterable  emotion,  it  speaks  in  accents  that  deaden 
all  the  nerves,  and  thrill  the  ears."  Tom  was  get- 
ting to  be  animated,  and  when  that  was  the  case,  bis 
ideas  flowed  like  a  torrent  after  a  thunder-shower, 
or  in  volumes,  and  a  little  muddily.  "  What  do  I 
mean,  indeed;  I  mean  to  havejwtc,"  he  thought^ 
"  and,  at  least,  eighty  thousand  dollars,  or  dictiona- 
ries, Webster's  inclusive,  were  made  in  vain." 

"  This  is  very  extraordinary,  Mr.  Thurston,"  re- 
joined Julia,  whose  sense  of  womanly  propriety  be- 
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gan  to  take  the  alarm ;  "  and  I  mint  insist  on  an  ex- 
planation. Your  language  would  aeem  to  infer- 
really,  I  do  not  know,  what  it  does  not  aeem  to  infer. 
Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  explain  what  you 
mean  by  that  '  yea?1 " 

"  Simply,  loveliest  and  most  benign  of  your  sex, 
that  once  already,  in  answer  to  a  demand  of  your 
hand,  yon  deigned  to  reply  with  that  energetic  and 
encouraging  monosyllable,  yes— dear  and  catego- 
rical affirmative—11  exclaimed  Tom,  going  off  again 
at  half-cock,  highly  impressed  with  the  notion  that 
rhapsody,  instead  of  music,  was  the  food  of  love— 
"  Yes,  dear  and  categorical  affirmative,  with  what 
ecstasy  did  not  my  drowsy  ears  drink  in  the  melodi- 
ous sounds— what  extravagance  of  delight  my  throb- 
bing heart  echo  its  notes,  on  the  wings  of  the  unseen 
winds — in  short,  what  considerable  satisfaction  your 
consent  gave  my  pulsating  mind !" 

"  Consent !— Consent  is  a  strong  word,  Mr.  Thurs- 
ton!" 

"  It  is,  indeed,  adorable  Julia,  and  it  is  also  a  strong 
thing.  I've  known  terrible  consequences  arise  from 
the  denial  of  a  consent,  not  half  as  explicit  as  your 
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"  Consequences !— may  I  ask,  sir,  to  what  conse- 
quences you  allude?" 

"The  consequences,  Miss  Monson — that  is,  the 
consequences  of  a  violated  troth,  I  mean — they  may 
be  divided  into  three  parts — "  here,  Tom  got  up, 
brushed  his  knees,  each  in  succession,  with  his 
pocket-handkerchief,  and  began  to  count  on  his  fin- 
gers, like  a  lawyer  who  is  summing  up  an  argument 
— u  Yes,  Miss  Julia,  into  three«parts.  First  come  the 
pangs  of  unrequited  love;  on  these  I  propose  to  en- 
large presently.  Next  come  the  legal  effects,  always 
supposing  that  the  wronged  party  can  summon  heart 
enough  to  carry  on  a  suit,  with  bruised  affections — " 
"  hang  it,"  thought  Tom,  "  why  did  I  not  think  of  that 
word  '  bruised'  while  on  my  knees;  it  would  tell  like 
astiletto— "  "Yes,  Miss  Julia,  if  '  bruised  affections' 
would  permit  the  soul  to  descend  to  such  prelimina- 
ries. The  last  consequence  is,  the  despair  of  hope 
deferred." 

"  All  this  is  so  extraordinary,  Mr.  Thurston,  that  I 
insist  on  knowing  why  you  have  presumed  to  address 
such  language  to  me — yea,  sir,  insist  on  knowing 
your  reason." 

Tom  was  dumbfounded.  Now,  that  he  was  up, 
and  looking  about  him,  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
perceiving  that  his  mistress  was  offended,  and  that' 
he  had  somewhat  overdone  the  sublime,  poetical  and 
affecting.  With  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  and 
tactics,  he  determined  to  throw  himself,  at  once,  into 
the  penitent  and  candid. 

"Ah,  Miss  Monson,"  he  cried,  somewhat  more 
naturally — "  I  see  I  have  offended  and  alarmed  you. 
But,  impute  it  all  to  love.  The  strength  of  my  pas- 
sion is  such,  that  I  became  desperate,  and  was  re- 
solved to  try  any  expedient  that  I  thought  might  lead 
to  success." 

"  That  might  be  pardoned,  sir,  were  it  not  for  the 
extraordinary  character  of  the  expedient.     Surely, 
you  have  never  seen  in  me  any  taste  for  the  very  ex- 
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inordinary  images  and  figures  of  speech  you  have 
used,  on  this  occasion." 

"  This  handkerchief," — said  Tom,  taking* me  from 
the  sofa — "  this  handkerchief  must  bear  all  the  blame. 
But  for  this,  I  should  not  have  dreamt  of  running  so 
much  on  the  high-pressure  principle ;  but  love,  you 
know,  Miss  Julia,  is  a  calculation,  like  any  other 
great  event  of  life,  and  must  be  carried  on  consis- 
tently." 

"And,  pray,  sir,  how  can  that  handkerchief  have 
brought  about  any  such  result  ?" 

"  Ah !  Miss  Monson,  you  ask  me  to  use  a  most 
killing  frankness !  Had  we  not  better  remain  under 
the  influence  of  the  poetical  star?"   % 

"  If  yon  wish  to  ensure  my  respect,  or  esteem, 
Mr.  Thurston,  it  is  necessary  to  deal  with  me  in  per- 
fect sincerity.  Nothing  but  truth  will  ever  be  pleas- 
ing to  me."    ' 

" Hang  it,"  thought  Tom,  again,  "who  knows? 
She  is  whimsical,  and  may  really  like  to  have  the 
truth.  It 's  quite  clear  her  heart  is  as  insensible  to 
eloquence  and  poetry,  as  a  Potter's  Field  wall,  and  it 
might  answer  to  try  her  with  a  little  truth.  Your 
$80,000  girls  get  suck  notions  in  their  heads,  that 
there 's  no  analogy,  as  one  might  say,  between  them 
and  the  rest  of  the  species.  Miss  Julia,"  continuing 
aloud,  "  my  nature  is  all  plain-dealing,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted to  find  a  congenial  spirit.  You  must  have  ob- 
served something  very  peculiar  in  my  language,  at 
the  commencement  of  this  exceedingly  interesting 
dialogue?" 

"I  will  not  deny  it,  Mr.  Thurston;  your  language 
was,  to  say  the  least,  very  peculiar." 

"Lucid,  but  ambiguous;  pathetic,  but  amusing; 
poetical,  but  comprehensive;  prosaical,  but  full  of 
emphasis.  That 's  my  nature.  Plain-dealing,  too,  is 
my  nature,  and  I  adore  the  same  quality  in  others ; 
most  especially  in  those  I  could  wish  to  many." 

"  Does  this  wish,  then,  extend  to  the  plural  num- 
ber ?"  asked  Julia,  smiling  a  little  maliciously. 

11  Certainly ;  when  the  heart  is  devoted  to  virtuous 
intentions,  it  wishes  for  a  union  with  virtue,  where- 
ever  it  is  to  be  found,  Competence  and  virtue  are 
my  mottoes,  Miss  Julia." 

u  This  shows  that  you  are,  in  truth,  a  lover  of 
plain-dealing,  Mr.  Thurston— and  now,  as  to  the 
handkerchief?" 

"  Why,  Miss  Julia,  perceiving  that  you  are  sin- 
cere, I  shall  be  equally  frank.  You  own  this  hand- 
herchief?" 

"  Certainly,  sir.  I  should  hardly  use  an  article  of 
dress  that  is  the  property  of  another." 

"Independent,  and  the  fruit  of  independence. 
Well,  Miss  Monson,  it  struck  roe  that  the  mistress 
of  such  a  handkerchief  must  like  poetry— that  is, 
flights  of  the  imagination — that  is,  eloquence  and 
pathos,  as  it  might  be  engrafted  on  passion  and  senti. 
ment." 

"  I  believe  I  understand  you,  sir ;  you  wish  to  say 
that  common  sense  seemed  misapplied  to  the  owner 
of  such  a  handkerchief." 

"Far  from  that,  adorable  young  lady;  but,  that 
poetry,  and  eloquence,  and  flights  of  imagination, 
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seem  well  applied.  A  very  simple  calculation  will 
demonstrate  what  I  mean.  But,  possibly,  you  do  not 
wish  to  hear  the  calculation — ladies,  generally,  dis- 
like figures?" 

"I  am  an  exception,  Mr.  Thurston;  I  beg  yon 
will  lay  the  whole  matter  before  me,  therefore,  with- 
out reserve.1' 

"  It  is  simply  this,  ma'am.  This  handkerchief  cost 
every  cent  of  $100—" 

"  One  hundred  and  twenty-five,"  said  Julia,  quickly. 

"Bless  me,"  thought  Tom,  "  what  a  rich  old  d— 1 
her  father  must  be.  I  will  not  give  her  up;  and  as 
poetry  and  sentiment  do  not  seem  to  be  favorites, 
here  goes  for  frankness — some  women  are  furious  for 
plain  matter-of-fact  fellows,  and  this  must  be  one  of 
the  number.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  is 
a  great  deal  of  money,"  he  added,  aloud,  "  and  the 
interest,  at  7  per  cent,  will  come  to  $1.75.  Includ- 
ing first  cost  and  washing,  the  annual  expense  of  this 
handkerchief  may  be  set  down  at  $2.  But,  the  thing 
will  not  last  now  five  years,  if  one  includes  fashion, 
wear  and  tear,  &c.,  and  this  will  bring  the  whole  ex- 
pense up  to  $27  per  annum.  We  will  suppose  your 
fortune  to  be  $50,000,  Miss  Julia—" 

Here  Tom  paused,  and  cast  a  curious  glance  at  the 
young  lady,  in  the  hope  of  hearing  something  explicit. 
Julia  could  hardly  keep  her  countenance,  but  she  was 
resolved  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  all  this  plain-dealing. 

"  Well,  sir,"  she  answered,  "  we  will  suppose  it, 
as  you  say,  $50,000." 

"The  interest,  then,  would  be  $3,500.  Now  27 
multiplied  by  130 — "  here  Tom  took  out  his  pencil, 
and  began  to  cypher— "  make  just  3510,  or  rather 
more  than  the  whole  amonnt  of  the  interest.  Well, 
when  you  come  to  deduct  taxes,  charges,  losses  and 
other  things,  the  best  invested  estate  of  $3,500  per 
annum,  will  not  yield  more  than  $3,000,  nett.  Sup- 
pose a  marriage,  and  the  husband  has  only  $1,000  for 
his  pocket,  this  would  bring  down  the  ways  and 
means  to  $2,000  per  annum ;  or  less  than  a  hundredth 
part  of  the  expense  of  keeping  one  pocket-handker- 
chief; and  when  you  come  to  include  rent,  fuel, 
marketing,  and  other  necessaries,  you  see,  my  dear 
Miss  Monson,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  poetry  in  pay- 
ing so  much  for  a  pocket-handkerchief." 

"I  believe  I  understand  you,  sir,  and  shall  en- 
deavor to  profit  by  the  lesson.  As  I  am  wanted,  you 
will  now  excuse  me,  Mr.  Thurston — my  father's  step 
is  in  the  hall — "  so  Julia,  in  common  with  all  other 
Manhattanese,  called  a  passage,  or  entry,  five  feet 
wide — "  and  to  him  I  must  refer  you." 

This  was  said  merely  as  an  excuse  for  quitting  the 
room.  But  Tom  received  it  literally  and  figuratively, 
at  the  same  time.  Accustomed  to  think  of  marrying 
as  his  means  of  advancement,  he  somewhat  reasonably 
supposed  "  refer  you  to  my  father"  meant  consent, 
so  far  as  the  young  lady  was  concerned,  and  he  de- 
termined to  improve  the  precious  moments.  For- 
tunately for  his  ideas,  Mr.  Monson  did  not  enter  the 
room  immediately,  which  allowed  the  gentleman  an 
opportunity  for  a  little  deliberation.  As  usual,  his 
thoughts  took  the  direction  of  a  mental  soliloquy, 
much  in  the  following  form. 
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This  is  getting  on  famously,"  thought  Tom. 
"Refer  you  to  my  father— well,  that  is  compact 
and  comprehensive,  at  the  same  time.  I  wish  her 
dandruff*  had  got  up  when  I  mentioned  only  $50,000. 
Seriously,  that  is  but  a  small  sum  to  make  one's  way 
on.  If  I  had  a  footing  of  my  own,  in  society,  $50,000 
might  do;  but,  when  a  fellow  has  to  work  his  way 
by  means  of  dinners,  horses,  and  et  cetera*,  it's  a 
small  allowance.  It 's  true,  the  Monsons  will  give 
me  connections,  and  connections  are  almost — not 
quite — as  good  as  money  to  get  a  chap  along  with— 
but,  the  d — 1  of  the  matter  is,  that  connections  eat 
and  drink.  I  dare  say  the  Monson  set  will  cost  me 
a  good  $500  a  year,  though  they  will  save  something 
in  the  way  of  the  feed  they  must  give  in  their  turns. 
I  wish  I  had  tried  her  with  a  higher  figure,  for,  after 
all,  it  may  have  been  only  modesty — some  women 
are  as  modest  as  the  d — 1.  But  here  comes  old  Mon- 
son, and  I  must  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot." 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Thurston,"  said  the  father, 
looking  a  little  surprised  at  seeing  such  a  guest  at 
three  o'clock.  "What,  alone  with  my  daughter's 
fine  pocket-handkerchief?  You  must  find  that  indif- 
ferent company." 

"  Not  under  the  circumstances,  sir.  Every  thing 
is  agreeable  to  us  that  belongs  to  an  object  we  love." 

"  Love  ?  That  is  a  strong  term,  Mr.  Thurston — 
one  that  I  hope  you  have  uttered  in  pure  gallantry." 

"  Not  at  all,  sir,"  cried  Tom,  falling  on  his  knees, 
as  a  school  boy  reads  the  wrong  paragraph  in  the 
confusion  of  not  having  studied  his  lesson  well — 
"adorable  and  angelic — I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr. 
Monson," — rising,  and  again  brushing  his  knees 
with  some  care — "my  mind  is  in  such  a  state  of 
confusion,  that  I  scarcely  know  what  I  say." 

"Really,  I  should  think  so,  or  you  could  never 
mistake  me  for  a  young  girl  of  twenty.  Will  you 
have  the  goodness  to  explain  this  matter  to  me  ?" 

44  Yes,  sir— I  'm  referred." 

"Referred?  Pray,  what  may  that  mean  in  par- 
ticular?" 

"  Only,  sir,  that  I  'm  referred— I  do  not  ask  a  dol- 
lar, sir.  Her  lovely  mind  and  amiable  person  are 
all  I  seek,  and  I  only  regret  that  she  is  so  rich.  I 
should  be  the  happiest  fellow  in  the  world,  Mr. 
Monson,  if  the  angelic  Julia  had  not  a  cent." 

"  The  angelic  Julia  must  be  infinitely  indebted  to 
you,  Mr.  Thurston ;  but  let  us  take  up  this  affair  in 
order.  What  am  I  to  understand,  sir,  by  your  being 
referred?" 

u  That  Miss  Julia,  in  answer  to  my  suit,  has  re- 
ferred me  to  you,  sir." 

"Then,  so  far  as  she  herself  is  concerned,  yon 
wish  me  to  understand  that  she  accepts  you  ?" 

"  Certainly — she  accepted,  some  time  since,  with 
as  heavenly  a  '  yes'  as  ever  came  from  the  ruby  lips 
of  love." 

"Indeed!  This  is  so  new  to  me,  sir,  that  yon 
must  permit  me  to  see  my  daughter  a  moment,  ere  I 
give  a  definite  answer." 

Hereupon  Mr.  Monson  left  the  room,  and  Tom  be- 
gan to  think  again. 

"  Well,"  he  thought,  "  things  do  go  on  swimmingly 
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at  last.  This  is  tbe  first  time  I  could  ever  get  at  a 
father,  though  I  've  offered  to  six-and-twenty  girls. 
One  does  something  like  a  )  lying  business  with  a 
father.  I  don't  know  but  I  rather  overdid  it  about 
the  dollar,  though  it 's  according  to  rule  to  seem  dis- 
interested at  first,  even  if  you  quarrel  like  furies,  af- 
terwards, about  the  stuff.  Let  me  see — had  I  best 
begin  to  screw  him  up  in  this  interview,  or  wait  for 
the  next  ?  A  few  hints,  properly  thrown  out,  may  be 
useful  at  once.  Some  of  these  old  misers  hold  on  to 
every  thing  till  they  die,  fancying  it  a  mighty  pleasant 
matter  to  cHaps  that  can't  support  .themselves  to 
support  their  daughters  by  industry,  as  they  call  jt. 
I  'm  as  industrious  as  a  young  fellow  can  be,  and  I 
owe  six  months'  board,  at  this  very  moment.  No- 
no— I  Ml  walk  into  him  at  once,  and  give  him  what 
Napoleon  used  to  call  a  demonstration." 

The  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Monson  entered,  his 
face  a  little  flushed,  and  his  eye  a  little  severe.  Still 
he  was  calm  in  tone  and  manner.  Julia  had  told 
him  all  in  ten  words. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Thurston,  I  believe  I  understand  this 
matter,"  said  the  father,  in  a  very  business-like 
manner ;  •  *  you  wish  to  marry  my  daughter  ?" 

u  Exactly,  sir ;  and  she  wishes  to  marry  me— that 
is,  as  far  as  comports  with  the  delicacy  of  the  female 
bosom." 

"  A  very  timely  reservation.  And  you  are  re- 
ferred?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Monson,  those  cheering  words  have 
solaced  my  ears — I  am  referred.  The  old  chap," 
aside,  u  likes  a  little  humbug,  as  well  as  a  girl." 

"  And  you  will  take  her  without  a  cent,  you  say?" 

11  Did  I,  sir  ?  I  believe  I  did  n't  exactly  say  that— 
Dollar  was  the  word  I  mentioned.  Cent*  could 
hardly  be  named  between  yw  and  me." 

"  Dollar  let  it  be,  then.  Now,  sir,  you  have  my 
consent  on  a  single  condition." 

"  Name  it,  sir.  Name  five  or  six,  at  once,  my 
dear  Mr.  Monson,  and  you  shall  see  how  I  will 
comply." 

"One  will  answer.  How  much  fortune  do  you 
think  will  be  necessary  to  make  such  a  couple  happy, 
at  starting  in  the  world  ?  Name  such  a  sum  as  will 
comport  with  your  own  ideas." 

"How  much,  sir?  Mr.  Monson,  you  are  a  model 
of  generosity !  You  mean,  to  keep  a  liberal  and  gen- 
tlemanly establishment,  as  would  become  your  son- 
in-law?" 

"  I  do— such  a  fortune  as  will  make  you  both  easy 
and  comfortable." 

" Horses  and  carriages,  of  course?  Every  thing 
on  a  genteel  and  liberal  scale  ?" 

"  On  such  a  scale  as  will  insure  the  happiness  of 
man  and  wife." 

"Mutual  esteem— conjugal  felicity— aad  all  that 
I  suppose  you  include  dinners,  sir,  and  a  manly  com- 
petition with  one's  fellow  citizens,  in  real  New  York 
form  ?" 

"  I  mean  all  that  can  properly  belong  to  the  ex- 
penses of  a  gentleman  and  lady." 

11  Yes,  sir— exceedingly  liberal— liberal  as  the  rosy 
dawn.    Why,  sir,  meeting  your  proposition  in  the 


spirit  in  which  it  is  offered,  I  should  say  Julia  and  I 
could  get  along  very  comfortably  on  $100,000.  Yes, 
we  could  make  that  do,  provided  the  money  were 
well  invested — no  fancy  stocks." 

u  Well,  sir,  I  am  glad  we  understand  each  other 
so  clearly.  If  my  daughter  really  wish  to  marry 
you,  I  will  give  $50,000  of  this  sum,  as  soon  as  you 
can  show  me  that  you  have  as  much  more  to  invest 
along  with  it." 

"Sir— Mr.  Monson!" 

"  I  mean  that  each  party  shall  lay  down  dollar  for 
dollar !" 

"  I  understand  what  you  mean,  sir.  Mr.  Monson, 
that  would  be  degrading  lawful  wef  lock  to  the  level 
of  a  bet — a  game  of  cards— a  mercenary,  contempti- 
ble bargain.  No,  sir — nothing  shall  ever  induce  me 
to  degrade  this  honorable  estate  to  such  pitiful  con- 
ditions !" 

"Dollar  for  dollar,  Mr.  Thurston!" 

"  Holy  wedlock !  It  is  violating  the  best  princi- 
ples of  our  nature." 

"  Give  and  take !" 

"  Leveling  the  sacred  condition  of  matrimony  to 
that  of  a  mere  bargain  for  a  horse  or  a  dog !" 

"Half  and  half!" 

"My  nature  revolts  at  such  profanation,  sir — I 
will  take  $75,000  with  Miss  Julia,  and  say  no  more 
about  it." 

"  Equality  is  the  foundation  of  wedded  happiness, 
Mr.  Thurston." 

"Say  $50,000,  Mr.  Monson,  and  have  no  more 
words  about  it.  Take  away  from  the  transaction  the 
character  of  a  bargain,  and  even  $40,000  will  do." 

"  Not  a  cent  that  is  not  covered  by  a  cent  of  your 
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Then,  sir,  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  whole  affair. 
If  the  young  lady  should  die,  my  conscience  will  be 
clear.  It  shall  never  be  said  Thomas  Thurston  was 
so  lost  to  himself  as  to  bargain  for  a  wife." 

"  We  must,  then,  part,  and  the  negotiation  must 
fall  through." 

Tom  rose  with  dignity,  and  got  as  far  as  the  door. 
With  his  hand  on  the  latch,  he  added— 

"  Rather  than  blight  the  prospects  of  so  pure  and 
lovely  a  creature  I  will  make  every  sacrifice  short  of 
honor— let  it  be  $30,000,  Mr.  Monson?" 

"As  you  please,  sir— so  that  it  be  covered  by 
$30,000  of  your  own." 

"My  nature  revolts  at  the  proposition,  and  so- 
good  morning,  sir." 

Tom  left  the  house,  and  Mr.  Monson  laughed 
heartily;  so  heartily,  indeed,  as  to  prove  how  much' 
he  relished  the  success  of  his  scheme. 

"Talk  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis!"  soliloquized  the 
discomfited  Tom,  as  he  wiped  the  perspiration  from 
his  face— "Where  the  d— 1  does  he  think  I  am  to  find 
the  $50,000  he  wants,  unless  he  first  gives  them  to 
me  ?  I  never  heard  of  so  unreasonable  an  old  chap ! 
Here  is  a  young  fellow  that  offers  to  marry  his  daugh- 
ter for  $30,000— half  price,  as  one  may  say— and  he 
talks  about  covering  every  cent  he  lays  down  with 
one  of  my  own.  I  never  knew  what  was  meant  by 
cent,  per  cent,  before.    Let  me  see ;  I  've  just  thirty- 
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two  dollars  and  sixty-nine  cents,  and  had  we  played  at 
a  game  of  coppers,  I  could  n't  have  held  out  half  an 
hour.  Bui,  I  flatter  myself,  I  touched  the  old  scamp 
up  with  morals,  in  a  way  he  was  n't  used  to.  Well, 
as  tnis  thing  is  over,  I  will  try  old  Sweet,  the  grocer's 
daughter.  If  the  wardrobe  and  whiskers  fail  there,  I 
must  rub  up  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and  shift  the  ground 
to  Boston.  They  say  a  chap  with  a  little  of  the  clas- 
sics can  get  $30  or  40,000,  there,  any  day  in  the 
week.  I  wish  my  parents  had  brought  me  up  a 
schoolmaster ;  I  would  be  off  in  the  first  boat.  Blast 
it! — I  thought  when  I  came  down  to  $30,000,  he 
would  have  snapped  at  the  bait,  like  a  pike.  He  Ml 
never  have  a  chtmce  to  get  her  off  so  cheap,  again." 

This  ended  the  passage  of  flirtation  between  Tho- 
mas Thurston  and  Julia  Monson.  As  for  the  latter, 
she  took  such  a  distaste  for  me,  that  she  presented 
me  to  Mademoiselle  Hennequin,  at  the  first  opportu- 
nity, under  the  pretence  that  she  had  discovered  a 
strong  wish  in  the  latter  to  possess  me. 

Adrienne  accepted  the  present  with  some  reluc- 
tance, on  account  of  the  price  that  had  been  paid  for 
me,  and  yet  with  strong  emotion.  How  she  wept 
over  me,  the  first  time  we  were  alone  together!  I 
thought  her  heart  would  break ;  nor  am  I  certain  it 
would  not,  but  for  the  timely  interposition  of  Julia, 
who  came  and  set  her  laughing  by  a  humorous  nar- 
rative of  what  had  occurred  between  her  father  and 
her  lover. 

That  night  the  rout  took  place.  It  went  off  with 
eclat,  but  I  did  not  make  my  appearance  at  it,  Adri- 
enne rightly  judging  that  I  was  not  a  proper  compa- 
nion for  one  in  her  situation.  It  is  true,  this  is  not  a 
very  American  notion,  every  thing  being  suitable  for 
every  body,  that  get  them,  in  this  land  of  liberty,  but 
Adrienne  had  not  been  educated  in  a  land  of  liberty, 
and  fancied  that  her  dress  should  bear  some  relation 
to  her  means.  Little  did  she  know  that  I  was  a  sort 
of  patent  of  nobility,  and  that  by  exhibiting  me,  she 
might  have  excited  envy,  even  in  an  alderman's 
daughter.  My  non-appearance,  however,  made  no 
difference  with  Belts  Shoreham,  whose  attentions 
throughout  the  evening  were  so  marked  as  to  raise 
suspicion  of  the  truth  in  the  mind  of  even  Mrs. 
Monson. 

The  next  day  there  was  an  iclmrdutment.  Adri- 
enne owned  who  she  was,  gave  my  history,  ac- 
quainted Mrs.  Monson  with  her  connection  with  Mr. 
Shoreham,  and  confessed  the  nature  of  his  suit.  I 
was  present  at  this  interview,  and  it  would  be  unjust 
to  say  that  the  mother  was  not  disappointed.  Still 
she  behaved  generously,  and  like  a  high  principled 
woman.  Adrienne  was  advised  to  accept  Belts,  and 
her  scruples,  on  the  score  of  money,  were  gradually 
removed,  by  Mrs.  Monson's  arguments. 

"  What  a  contrast  do  this  Mr.  Thurston  and  Adri- 
enne present !"  observed  Mrs.  Monson  to  her  hus- 
band, in  a  tits  d  tite,  shortly  after  this  interview. 
"  Here  is  the  gentleman  wanting  to  get  our  child,  with* 
out  a  shilling  to  bless  himself  with,  and  the  poor  girl 
refusing  to  marry  the  man  of  her  heart,  because  she 
it  penniless." 

44  So  much  for  education.    We  become  mercenary 


or  self-denying,  very  much  as  we  are  instructed.  la 
this  country,  it  must  be  confessed,  fortune-hunting 
has  made  giant  strides,  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
that,  too,  with  an  audacity  of  pretension  that  is  un- 
restrained by  any  of  the  social  barriers  which  exist 
elsewhere." 

"Adrienne  will  marry  Mr.  Shoreham,  I  think. 
She  loves ;  and  when  a  girl  loves,  her  scruples  of 
this  nature  are  not  invincible.'1 

"  Ay,  he  can  lay  down  dollar  for  dollar— I  wish 
his  fancy  had  run  toward  Julia.'' 

"  It  has  not,  and  we  can  only  regret  it.  Adrienne 
has  half-consented,  and  I  shall  give  her  a  handsome 
wedding— for,  married  she  must  be  in  our  bouse." 

All  came  to  pass  as  was  predicted.  One  month 
from  that  day,  Belts  Shoreham  and  Adrienne  de  la 
Rocheairoard  became  man  and  wife.  Mrs.  Monson 
gave  a  handsome  entertainment,  and  a  day  or  two 
later,  the  bridegroom  and* bride  took  possession  of 
their  proper  home.-  Of  course  I  removed  with  the 
rest  of  the  family,  and,  by  these  means,  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  a  near  spectator  of  a  honey-moon. 
I  ought,  however,  to  say,  that  Belts  insisted  on  Julia's 
receiving  $125  for  me,  accepting  from  Julia  a  hand- 
some wedding  present  of  equal  value,  but  in  another 
form.  This  was  done  simply  that  Adrienne  might  say 
when  I  was  exhibited,  that  she  had  worked  me  her- 
self, and  that  the  lace  with  which  I  was  embellished 
was  an  heir-loom.  If  there  are  various  ways  of 
quieting  one's  conscience,  in  the  way  of  marriage 
settlements,  so  are  there  various  modes  of  appeasing 
our  sense  of  pride. 

Pocket-handkerchiefs  have  their  revolutions,  as 
well  as  states.  I  was  now  under  my  first  restoration, 
and  perfectly  happy;  but,  being  French,  I  look  for- 
ward to  further  changes,  since  the  temperament  that 
has  twice  ejected  the  Bourbons  from  their  thrones 
will  scarce  leave  me  in  quiet  possession  of  mine  for* 
ever.     . 

Adrienne  loves  Belts  more  than  any  thing  else. 
Still  she  loves  me  dearly.  Scarce  a  week  paases 
that  I  am  not  in  her  hands;  and  it  is  when  her  pre- 
sent happiness  seems  to  be  overflowing,  that  she  is 
most  fond  of  recalling  the  painful  hours  she  expe- 
rienced in  making  me  what  I  am.  Then  her  tears 
flow  freely,  and  often  I  am  held  in  her  soft  little  hand, 
while  she  prays  for  the  soul  of  her  grandmother,  or 
offers  up  praises  for  her  own  existing  blessings.  I 
am  no  longer  thought  of  for  balls 'and  routs,  but  ap- 
pear to  be  doomed  to  the  closet,  and  those  moments 
of  tender  confidence  that  so  often  occur  between 
these  lovers.  I  complain  not.  So  iar  from  it,  never 
was  an  "  article"  of  my  character  more  highly  favor- 
ed ;  passing  an  existence,  as  it  might  be,  in  the  very 
bosom  ot  truth  and  innocence.  Once  only  have  I 
seen  an  old  acquaintance,  in  the  person  of  Clara 
Caverly,  since  my  change  of  mistress — the  idea  of 
calling  a  de  la  Rocheaimard,  a  bos*,  or  bosses*,  is  out 
of  the  question.  Clara  is  a  distant  relative  of  Betts, 
and  soon  became  intimate  with  her  new  cousin.  One 
day  she  saw  me  lying  on  a  table,  and,  after  an  ex- 
amination, she  exclaimed — 

"  Two  things  surprise  me  greatly  here,  Mrs.  Shore- 
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ham— that  you  should  own  one  of  these  things" — I 
confess  I  did  not  like  the  word — "  and  that  you  should 
own  this  particular  handkerchief." 

"  Why  so,  chere  Clara  ?" — bow  prettily  my  mis- 
tress pronounces  that  name ;  so  different  from  Clarry  ! 

"It  is  not  like  you  to  purchase  so  extravagant  and 
useless  a  thing— and  then  tnis  looks  like  a  handker- 
chief that  once  belonged  to  another  person — a  poor 
girl  who  has  lost  her  means  of  extravagance  by  the 
change  of  the  times.  But,  of  course,  it  is  only  a  re- 
semblance, as  you — " 

"  It  is  more,  Clara— the  handkerchief  is  the  same. 
But  that  handkerchief  is  not  an  article  of  dress  with 
me ;  it  is  my  friend!" 

The  reader  may  imagine  how  proud  I  felt !  This 
was  elevation  for  the  species,  and  gave  a  dignity  to 
my  position,  wit^  which  I  am  infinitely  satisfied. 
Nevertheless,  Miss  Caverly  manifested  surprise. 

"  I  will  explain,"  continued  Mrs.  Shoreham.  "  The 
handkerchief  is  my  own  work,  and  is  very  precious 
to  me,  on  account  dee  souvenirs." 

Adrienne  then  told  the  whole  story,  and  I  may  say 
Clara  Caverly  became  my  friend  also.  Yes,  she, 
who  had  formerly  regarded  me  with  indifference,  or 
dislike,  now  kissed  me,  and  wept  over  me,  and  in 
this  manner  have  I  since  passed  from  friend  to  friend, 
among  all  of  Adrienne's  intimates. 

Not  so  with  the  world,  however.  My  sudden  dis- 
appearance from  it  excited  quite  as  much  sensation 
as  my  dibut  in  it  Tom  Thurston's  addresses  to  Miss 
Monson  had  excited  the  envy,  and,  of  course,  the 
attention  of  all  the  other  fortune-hunters  in  town, 
causing  his  sudden  retreat  to  be  noticed.  Persons 
of  this  class  are  celebrated  for  covering  their  retreats 
skilfully.  Tom  declared  that  "  the  old  chap  broke 
down  when  they  got  as  far  as  the  fortune—that,  as 
he  liked  the  girl,  he  would*  have  taken  her  with 
$75,000,  but  the  highest  offer  he  could  get  from  him 
was  $30,000.  This,  of  course,  no  gentleman  could 
submit  to.  A  girl  with  such  a  pocket-handkerchief 
ought  to  bring  a  clear  $100,000,  and  I  was  for  none 
of  your  half-way  doings.  Old  Monson  is  a  humbug. 
The  handkerchief  has  disappeared,  and,  now  they 


have  taken  down  the  sign,  I  hope  they  will  do  busi- 
ness on  a  more  reasonable  scale." 

A  month  later,  Tom  got  married.  I  heard  John 
Monson  laughing  over  the  particulars  one  day  in 
Betts  Shoreham's  library,  where  I  am  usually  kept, 
to  my  great  delight,  being  exceedingly  fond  ot  books. 
The  facta  were  as  follows.  It  seems  Tom  had  cast 
an  eye  on  the  daughter  of  a  grocer  of  reputed  wealth, 
who  had  attracted  the  attention  of  another  person  of 
his  own  school.  To  get  rid  of  a  competitor,  this  per- 
son pointed  out  to  Tom  a  girl,  whose  father  had  been 
a  butcher,  but  had  just  retired  from  business,  and 
was  building  himself  a  fine  house  somewhere  in 
Butchcrland. 

"  That 's  your  girl,"  said  the  treacherous  adviser. 
11  All  butchers  are  rich,  and  they  never  build  until 
their  pockets  are  so  crammed  as  to  force  them  to  iL 
They  coin  money,  and  spend  nothing.  Look  how 
high  beef  has  been  of  late  years ;  and  then  they  live 
on  the  smell  of  their,  own  meats.  This  is  your  girl. 
Only  court  the  old  fellow,  and  you  are  sure  of  half  a 
million  in  the  long  run." 

Tom  was  off  on  the  instant.  He  did  court  the  old 
fellow ;  got  introduced  to  the  family ;  was  a  favorite 
from  the  first ;  offered  in  a  fortnight,  was  accepted, 
and  got  married  within  the  month.  Ten  days  after- 
ward, the*  supplies  were  stopped  for  want  of  funds,  and 
the  butcher  failed.  It  seems  he,  too,  was  only  taking 
a  hand  j&  the  great  game  of  brag  that  most  of  the 
country  h*fl  sat  down  to. 

Tom  was  in  a  dilemma.  He  had  married  a  butch- 
er's daughter.  After  this,  every  door  in  Broadway 
and  Bond  street  was  shut  upon  him.  Instead  of  step- 
ing  into  society  on  his  wife's  shoulders,  he  was 
dragged  out  of  it  by  the  skirts,  through  her  agency. 
Then  there  was  not  a  dollar.  His  empty  pockets 
were  balanced  by  her  empty  pockets.  The  future 
offered  a  sad  perspective.  Tom  consulted  a  lawyer 
about  a  divorce,  on  the  ground  of  "  false  pretences." 
He  was  even  ready  to  make  an  affidavit  that  he  had 
been  slaughtered.  But  it  would  not  do.  The  mar- 
riage was  found  to  stand  all  the  usual  tests,  and  Tom 
went  to  Texas. 
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To  a  bright  bud,  with  heart  of  name, 
The  Angel  of  the  Seasons  came, 
Took  its  green  sheath  and  hood  away 
And  turned  its  forehead  to  the  day, 
And  from  its  blushing  depths  npdrew 
A  stream  of  incense  pure  as  dew. 

He  kissed  its  cheek,  and  went  his  way— 

And  then  a  form,  with  temples  gray, 

Stood  at  its  side,  and  taught  it  bow 

To  shrink,  to  shrivel,  and  to  bow, 

On  the  brown  mould  its  lip  to  lay, 

And  Wend  with  sweet  things  passed  away. 


•To  a  fair  maid,  in  beauty's  spring, 
Love's  Angel  came  on  radiant  wing, 
Nerved  her  light  foot  to  skim  the  plain, 
And  made  her  voice  a  music-strain, 
And  clasped  his  cestus  o'er  her  breast, 
Till  every  eye  her  power  confest. 

Another  form,  with  shadowy  dart, 
Pressed  to  her  coach  and  chilled  her  heart j 
Pale  grew  the  brow  with  roses  fired, 
And  her  last  breath  in  groans  expired : 
But  that  which  bound  her  to  tbe  sky 
Escaped  his  shaft— /I  tcmid  not  d«. 
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Tin  glory  of  sunset  is  filling  the  afr, 

It  has  kindled  the  wood  with  a  radiance  rare, 

It  gleam*  on  the  lake,  and  the  swan's  snowy  plume 

Has  caught  from  its  crimson  a  tmt  of  rose-bloom ; 

And  see !  in  the  white  marble  vase—with  a  smile 

That  illumes  all  the  sculpture — 't  is  resting  awhile. 

Now  the  rose- wreathed  lattice  lights  up  with  its  rays, 

And  now  o'er  the  maiden  it  tenderly  plays ; 

It  seems  like  a  spirit,  gay,  loving  and  free, 

It  would  woo  her  to  wake  from  her  fond  reverie j 

With  sportive  allurement  it  plays  with  her  curl 

And  kisses  her  blush  and  her  bracelet  of  pearl ; 

Bat  the  blush  is  more  warm  than  the  sunbeam  can  be, 

And  the  bracelet  is  clasped  o'er  a  pulse  throbbing  wild, 

And  the  maid  has  forgotten  wave,  blossom  and  tree, 

For  Love's  sonny  morn  o'er  her  young  heart  has  smiled. 

And  vain  is  the  song  of  her  petted  canary, 
For  Love's  lightest  cadence  is  sweeter  by  far, 
And  the  skies  and  the  flowers  are  unnoticed  by  Mary, 
For  Love's  blush  and  smile  are  her  rose  and  her  star ; 
And,  hark !  from  her  lips  with  a  gush  of  wild  feeling 
Her  heart's  hallowed  music  is  tenderly  stealing— 

"He  tells  me  I  am  dear  to  him, 

And  in  that  precious  vow 
Is  more  than  music— more  than  life— 

I  never  lived  till  now .' 
This  heart  will  break  with  too  much  joy. 

Ah  me !  my  maiden  pride, 
It  strives  in  vain  to  hush  my  sighs, 

To  still  my  spirit's  tide ; 
And  I  may  watch  his  dear  dark  eyes, 

Nor  shrink  to  meet  his  gaze ! 
And  I  may  joy  to  hear  his  step, 

And  list  to  all  he  says ; 
'T  will  not  be  wrong  now  he  has  vowed 

He  loves  me  best  of  all, 
T  will  not  be  wrong  to  care  for  nought 

But  him  in  festive  hall ; 
Twill  not  be  wrong  to  dream  of  him, 

And  love  him  night  and  day, 
To  smile  on  him  when  he  is  here 

And  bless  him  when  away ; 
To  sing  the  song  he  loves  the  best— 
a  I  seamed  it  long  ago, 
But  never  dared  to  tell,  because 

I  blushed  to  love  him  so ; 
And  I  may  think  his  blessed  smile 

The  loveliest  on  the  earth, 
And  glory  in  his  noble  mind 

And  in  his  manly  worth ; 
And  I—perhaps — I  cannot  tell — 

Perhaps  some  day  I  Ml  dare 
To  lay  my  hand  upon  his  brow — 

To  smooth  hi*  glossy  hair ! 
But  no !  I  dare  not  think  of  this, 

For  still  the  story  ran 
That  she  whose  love  is  lightly  won 

Is  lightly  held  by  man. 


Ah !  will  it  not  be  joy  enough 

To  know  I  have  his  heart, 
To  feel,  e'en  when  he 's  far  away, 

Our  souls  can  never  part ; 
To  hear  his  gentle  praise  or  blame— 

For  e'en  reproof  of  his 
Seems  dearer,  swj<  ter  far  to  me 

Than  others'  flattery  is — 
To  whisper  to  him  all  my  thoughts, 

To  share  his  joy  and  wo, 
To  read,  to  walk,  to  pray  with  him— 

To  love,  and  tell  him  so. 
I  wonder  what  will  Marion 

And  what  will  mother  say? 
They  said  I  must  not  think  of  him, 

That  he  was  light  and  gay  j 
They  said  his  fond  devotion 

Was  but  an  idler's  whim ; 
I  knew,  I  knew  he  loved  me, 

And  oh !  I  worshiped  him. 
He 's  not  like  any  other 

That  I  have  ever  seen, 
He  has  a  purer,  truer  smile, 

A  loftier,  manlier  mien ; 
His  soft  hair  waves  upon  his  brow 

In  clusters  light  and  free, 
His  soul  is  in  his  hazel  eyes 

Whene'er  they  gaze  on  me, 
And  when  he  speaks  and  when  he  sings 

His  soft  melodious  tone 
With  love's  deep,  sacred  meaning  thrill* 

From  hit  heart  to  my  own  ! 
He  does  not  stoop  to  flatter  me— 

I  do  not  wish  him  to— 
I  should  not  think  he  loved  so  much 

Did  he  as  others  do ; 
Bat  once  he  laid  his  darling  hand 

Upon  my  drooping  head, 
Because  he  saw  my  soul  was  pained 

By  something  he  had  said — 
Some  warmer  word  to  Marion 

Than  he  had  dared  to  me, 
And  oh !  that  light  and  timid  touch, 

TThat  no  one  else  could  see, 
How  eloquent  of  lore  it  was ! 

It  soothed  my  very  soul, 
My  eyes  were  filled  with  happy  tears 

That  nothing  could  control, 
And  from  that  moment  well  I  knew 

His  full,  warm  heart  was  mine ; 
Ah !  how  shall  I  deserve  tliat  heart, 

Deserve  his  truth  divine  ? 
I  '11  strive  to  be  as  good  as  he — 

I  '11  check  each  error  vain 
That  dims  the  holy  mirror  of 

My  soul  with  earthly  stain, 
And  it  shall  be  my  prayer  to  God, 

My  Guardian  and  my  Guide ! 
That  he  I  love  may  have  no  ill 

Tfc  blush  for  in  his  bride !» 
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"  Tin  Father  of  Rivera,"  as  it  was  aptly  called  by 
the  Indians,  whose  names  it  must  be  confessed  are 
much  more  expressive  and  harmonious  than  those  of 
their  more  enlightened  successors,  is  assuredly  one 
of  the  wonders  of  nature.    To  the  eye  it  presents 
itself  as  the  greatest  body  of  fresh  water,  collected 
and  conveyed  in  one  channel,  to  be  found  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe.    Those  who  call  to  mind  the  num- 
ber and  magnitude  of  its  tributaries ;  the  depth  and 
Telocity  of  its  current,  forever  setting  in  one  direc- 
tion, must,  I  think,  be  convinced,  that  none  of  the 
rivers  of  South  America,  which  alone  claim  a  com- 
parison, can  vie  with  it  in  the  vast  tribute  it  bears  to 
the  ocean.    Then,  as  the  Irishman  observed,  it  not 
only  "  runs  on  a  hill,**  but  up  a  hill,  for  it  has  been 
ascertained  by  scientific  observation,  that  the  land  is 
several  feet  higher  at  its  mouth  than  at  its  junction 
with  the  Missouri,  a  distance  of  some  thirteen  hun- 
dred miles  above.    To  the  imagination  it  appeals 
with  still  greater  force  and  effect.    As  the  receptacle 
of  the  collected  waters  of  an  almost  boundless  re- 
gion, comprehending  a  circle  of  many  thousands  of 
miles;  as  the  great  artery  through  which  flow  all  the 
rivers,  that,  like  the  veins  of  the  human  body,  per- 
vade that  vast  undefined  region  aptly  denominated 
"  The  great  West,'*  winding  its  majestic  and  irresist- 
ible course  of  three  thousand  miles,  and  forming  the 
connecting  chain  between  the  rough  wintry  climate 
of  the  North,  and  the  abode  of  perpetual  spring  and 
summer.    Wishing  to  renew  the  impressions  derived 
from  a  voyage  of  eight  or  ten  days  up  this  mighty 
river,  and  if  possible  convey  them  to  the  minds  of 
others,  I  have  endeavored  to  do  so  in  the  following 
sketch,  premising  that  my  design  is  limited  to  its 
general  characteristics,  not  to  minute  description, 
and  that  having  taken  no  notes  I  depend  altogether 
on  my  recollections. 

I  arrived  at  New  Orleans  from  the  pleasant  little 
city  of  Mobile,  by  way  of  Lake  Pont  chart  rain,  one 
morning  just  at  daylight  in  the  month  of  April,  and 
immediately  after  depositing  my  trunk  in  the  Hotel 
St.  Louis,  proceeded  to  pay  my  respects  to  Father 
Mississippi.  The  first  thing  that  struck  me,  was  see- 
ing the  water  in  the  gutters  running  briskly  from,  in- 
stead of  toward  the  river,  agreeably  to  the  invariable 
law  of  nature  elsewhere;  the  next,  was  finding  myself 
walking  up  hill,  instead  of  down,  in  approaching  its 
margin.  As  I  reached  the  summit,  however,  the  sud- 
den view  of  the  river  drove  all  these  peculiarities  from 
my  mind  at  once.  The  current  was  sweeping  along 
in  one  vast  mass  of  boiling  eddies  which  seemed  con- 


flicting with  each  other  which  should  go  foremost, 
its  surface  almost  on  a  level  with  its  bank,  and  over- 
looking the  streets  beneath.  The  opposite  coast  was 
one  dead  level,  bounded  by  the  distant  forest  and  the 
horizon  beyond  it,  and  the  river  reminded  me  of  a 
full  bumper,  which  a  single  drop  would  overflow. 
These  low  level  banks  contribute  to  the  apparent 
magnitude  of  the  stream,  by  offering  no  interruption 
to  the  eye,  as  it  glances  over  the  wide  expanse  of 
turbid  waters,  which  are  of  an  ashy  hue,  and  so 
opaque  that  one  cannot  see  an  inch  beyond  their  sur- 
face, thus  leaving  it  to  the  imagination  alone  to  fa- 
thom the  deep  obscurity.  Altogether,  though  I  had 
all  my  life  been  in  the  habit  of  contemplating  the 
beautiful,  majestic  Hudson,  which  in  many  places  is 
wider  than  the  Mississippi  at  New  Orleans,  the  im- 
pression made  on  my  mind  by  this  remarkable  river 
was  much  more  deep  and  profound.  The  truth  is, 
my  imagination  was  dwelling  on  its  almost  inter* 
minable  course;  its  numberless  tributaries;  and  its 
sublime  unique  characteristic  of  entire  independence 
on  the  ocean,  whose  tributes  it  rejects,  and  whose 
inroads  it  laughs  to  scorn. 

Although  my  object  is  not  to  describe  cities,  yet 
New  Orleans  well  deserves  a  passing  notice.  It  lies 
on  a  bend  of  the  river,  and  its  poetical  name  is  "  The 
Crescent  City.**  The  first  settlement  of  the  French 
within  the  ancient  limits  of  Louisiana  was  at  Mobile, 
now  the  principal  commercial  city  of  the  state  of 
Alabama.  From  thence  they  proceeded  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  began  to  establish  themselves 
at  Biloxi,  oC  which  they  soon  became  aware  of  the 
disadvantages.  Ascending  the  river,  they  pitched 
on  the  site  of  New  Orleans,  the  plan  of  which  was 
marked  out  by  M.  de  Biainville,  I  think  about  the 
year  1718.  It  is  thus  described  by  Father  Charle- 
roix,  who  visited  it  in  1720. 

"  This  city  is  the  first  which  one  of  the  greatest 
rivers  in  the  world  has  seen  raised  on  its  banks.  If 
the  eight  hundred  fine  houses,  and  the  five  parishes, 
which  the  newspapers  gave  it  some  time  ago,  are  re- 
duced at  present  to  an  hundred  barracks,  placed  in  no 
Very  great  order ;  to  a  great  store-house  built  of  wood; 
to  two  or  three  houses  which  would  be  no  ornament  to 
a  village  in  France ;  and  to  the  half  of  a  sorry  store- 
house which  they  agreed  to  lend  to  the  lord  of  the 
place,  and  which  he  had  no  sooner  taken  possession 
of,  but  they  turned  him  out  to  dwell  in  a  tent;  what 
pleasure  on  the  other  side,  to  see  insensibly  increas- 
ing, thrs  future  capital  of  a  fine  and  vast  country, 
and  to  be  able  to  say,  not  with  a  sigh,  like  the  hero 
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of  Virgil,  speaking  of  his  dear  native  place,  consumed 
by  the  flames,  and  the  fields  where  Troy  had  been — 
Et  campos  ubi  Troja  fuit—bai  full  of  well  grounded 
hope,  this  wild  and  desert  place,  which  the  reeds  and 
trees  do  yet  almost  wholly  cover,  will  one  day,  and 
perhaps  that  day  not  far  off,  become  an  opulent  city, 
and  the  metropolis  of  a  great  and  rich  colony. 

The  progress  of  little  more  than  a  hundred  years 
has  more  than  realized  the  anticipations  of  the  good 
father.  New  Orleans  is  not  only  "  an  opulent  city," 
but  the  capital  of  a  rich  and  independent  state,  equal 
in  population  to  some  of  the  great  cities  of  France 
that  have  existed  for  centuries,  and  if  the  past  be  any 
indication  of  the  future,  will  in  one  hundred  years 
more  almost  rival  Paris  itself  in  magnitude.  But  such 
things  have  ceased  to  be  wonders  in  this  country;  they 
present  themselves  to  the  traveler  at  every  step,  and 
have  become  so  common  that  they  hardly  excite  sur- 
prise. There  is  no  region  on  earth  where  men  have 
witnessed  such  changes  in  the  course  of  a  single  life. 
In  the  old  world  all  is  either  stationary  or  decaying; 
in  the  new,  the  looking-glass  of  the  world,  like  a  ma* 
gic  lantern,  is  continually  presenting  what  would 
seem  the  most  monstrous  exaggerations,  were  they 
not  stamped  with  reality  by  the  testimony  of  truth 
and  experience.  We  are  sometimes  jeered  for  our 
sanguine  anticipations ;  but  are  they  not  fully  justified 
by  the  past?  Happy  is  that  people  whose  guide  is 
the  bright  star  of  Hope ;  whose  Heaven  is  in  the 
future  yet  to  come,  not  in  the  past  which  is  gone 
forever. 

Having  received  my  impressions  of  New  Orleans 
from  the  race  of  Smelfungus  travelers  of  the  John 
Bull  school,  who  go  about  as  it  were  like  roaring 
lions,  seeking  whom  they  may  devour,  and  who  libel 
a  nation  for  a  bad  road  or  a  bad  dinner,  I  was  agree- 
ably surprised  at  finding  it  one  of  the  most  orderly, 
decorous  cities  in  the  world.  I  was  under  serious 
apprehensions  of  being  robbed  at  noonday,  knocked 
on  the  head  at  night,  or  at  least  being  obliged  to  fight 
a  duel  with  some  ferocious  dandy  with  tremendous 
whiskers.  But  all  these  fears  vanished  in  a  few 
days,  during  which  I  neither  saw  a  drunken  man,  a 
fight,  an  assassination  or  a  mob ;  and  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  at  last,  that  an  honest,  well  disposed, 
peaceable  man,  might  stand  a  good  chance  of  living 
there  as  long  as  anywhere  else,  provided  he  kept 
clear  of  the  yellow  fever,  which  after  all  does  not 
carry  off  so  many  people  as  consumption  in  the  North. 
Though  so  early  in  the  spring  it  was  the  season  of 
flowers  and  bouquets,  which  are  made  up  here  in  a 
style  superior  to  any  I  have  ever  seen,  and  are  dis- 
played in  shops,  markets,  parlors,  and  everywhere. 
Flora  seemed  the  presiding  goddess,  and  the  Creole 
ladies  are  her  attendant  nymphs.  I  should  be  sorry 
if  this  pleasant  city  should  ever  be  drowned,  as  does 
not  seem  altogether  improbable,  since  it  is  deluged 
by  every  summer  shower ;  menaced  by  the  Missis* 
sippi,  which  peeps  over  its  banks  at  it  rather  suspi- 
ciously ;  and  the  ground  on  which  it  is  presumed  to 
stand  is  more  than  half  water.  Standing  one  day  on 
the  levee,  I  perceived  the  water  of  the  river  slily 
insinuating  itself  through  a  little  opening  and  begin- 


ning to  slide  down  toward  the  city  below.  On  point- 
ing this  out  to  a  capital  specimen  of  half-horse,  half- 
alligator,  who  was  sitting  on  the  roof  of  a  broadhorn, 
and  expressing  my  apprehensions,  he  rolled  his  quid 
about  the  deep  profundity  within,  and  replied  with  a 
significant  leer — "  Do  n't  make  yourself  uneasy,  stran- 
ger, folks  born  to  be  hanged,  need  never  be  afeard  of 
drowning." 

After  remaining  in  New  Orleans  about  a  week,  I 
proceeded  by  land  up  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  a 
distance  of  some  thirty  or  forty  miles,  in  the  course 
of  which  I  visited  two  or  three  sugar  plantations, 
where  I  was  received  with  a  quiet  yet  cordial  wel- 
come  peculiarly  agreeable.     The  ride  was  very 
pleasant,  over  a  level  road  without  a  single  atone, 
and  generally  close  along  the  levee  that  bounded  the 
river,  as  it  swept  along,  above  my  head.    This  dead 
flat  is  highly  cultivated  with  sugar  and  corn ;  has  all 
the  appearance  of  an  old  settled  country,  and  is  in- 
terspersed at  short  distances  with  picturesque  houses 
with  high  roofs,  piazzas,  galleries,  staircases,  and 
outdoor  communications  from  one  room,  and  one 
story  to  another.     Each  of  these  mansions  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  buildings  of  various  forms 
and  dimensions,  among  which  is  generally  seen  a 
sugar  mill  with  its  high  conical  chimney,  so  that 
every  establishment  appears  like  a  little  village  with 
a  church  and  steeple.    The  gardens  are  well  attended 
to,  and  abound  in  flowers  and  flowering  shrubs,  many 
of  which  will  not  stand  a  Northern  winter.     The 
orange  tree,  however,  once  so  common  here,  is  now 
seldom  seen,  having  been  destroyed  by  frost  some 
years  ago.    Music  and  fragrance  are  here  combined ; 
scores  of  mock  birds  sing  and  flit  about  quite  tame, 
and  even  the  humming  bird,  the  most  skittish  of  all 
the  feathered  race,  will  bury  itself  in  the  bliss  of  the 
honeysuckle  within  a  few  feet  of  you  without  appre- 
hension.   There  is  something  quite  oriental  in  these 
gardens,  and  indeed  the  scenery  and  climate  are  so 
luxurious  and  delightful  during  the  spring,  and  so 
mild  in  winter,  that  were  it  not  for  summer  and  au- 
tumn, one  might  be  content  to  abide  here  forever. 
But  if  you  cast  your  eye  toward  the  interior,  you  see 
at  a  distance  of  one  or  two  miles,  those  walls  of  dark 
foliage,    festooned  with  melancholy  moss,    which 
bound  those  dismal  swamps,  that  are  everywhere 
the  harbingers  of  disease  and  death.    At  the  approach 
of  autumn,  the  owners  are  driven  like  Adam  and 
Eve  from  Paradise,  by  the  flaming  sword  of  the  arch- 
angel of  pestilence,  and  become  exiles  for  some 
months  of  the  year.    This  however,  after  all,  is  no 
great  hardship  to  people  whose  means  and  habits  of 
leisure  enable  them  to  leave  home  without  inconve- 
nience.   It  is  a  good  excuse  for  traveling;  and  after 
rambling  about  during  half  the  year,  they  can  better 
estimate  the  happiness  of  home  for  the  remainder. 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  I  do  n't  think  their  case 
altogether  so  desperate  as  we  are  accustomed  to 
consider  it  in  the  North. 

AAer  sojourning  three  or  four  days  at  different 
plantations  along  the  "coast,"  as  it  is  called,  and  re- 
ceiving a  most  favorable  impression  of  the  well-bred, 
refined  simplicity,  as  well  as  unobtrusive  hospitality 
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of  these  worthy  Creole  planters,  I  was  taken  up 
from  the  levee  by  a  steamboat,  which  bad  arranged 
to  stop  for  me,  and  proceeded  the  rest  of  my  way  by 
water.  It  was  evening,  and  we  passed  up  the  coast 
by  night,  beyond  Baton  Roiige>  of  which  name  the 
earliest  historian  of  Louisiana,  M.  Le  Page  du  Pratz, 
gives  the  following  curious  etymology: 

"  The  Baton  Rouge  is  also  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  and  distant  twenty-six  leagues  from  New  Or- 
leans.  It  was  formerly  the  grant  of  M.  Artaguette 
dlron ;  and  it  is  there  that  we  see  the  famous  cypress 
tree  of  which  a  ship  carpenter  offered  to  make  two 
periaugers,  one  of  sixteen,  the  other  of  fourteen 
tons.  Some  one  of  the  first  adventurers  who  landed 
in  that  quarter,  happened  to  say  it  would  make  an 
excellent  walking  stick,  and  cypress  being  a  red 
wood,  it  was  ever  afterward  called  Le  Baton  Rouge. 
Its  height  could  never  be  measured.  It  rises  out  of 
sight." 

Ascending  the  river  above  Baton  Rouge,  the  banks 
suddenly  change  their  aspect,  and  exhibit  a  vast  pri- 
meval forest,  interrupted  only  at  distant  intervals  by 
a  little  town,  a  lonely  habitation,  or  the  solitary  hut 
of  a  woodcutter.    Everywhere  the  forest  approaches 
the  very  verge  of  the  stream,  and  presents  a  deep 
dark  wall  of  foliage,  beyond  which  nothing  is  seen 
but  the  skies.  At  long  distances  the  Chickasaw  bluffs 
occasionally  approach  the  river,  and  it  is  here  all  the 
towns  are  situated  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  so  far 
as  I  noticed.     The  more  recent  plantations  are  in- 
variably indicated  by  masses  of  dead  trees,  present- 
ing an  abrupt  and  disagreeable  transition  from  the 
rich  verdure  of  the  living  forest,  to  the  dreary  aspect 
of  decay  and  ruin.    Here  grow  the  fields  of  cotton 
and  corn  in  all  their  primitive  luxuriance,  on  a  soil 
of  unequaled  fertility,  unparalleled  by  any  region  of 
equal  extent  on  the  face  of  the  globe.    The  people  of 
the  United  States  have  been  reproached  with  their 
indifference,  or  rather  antipathy  to  trees.    The  feel- 
ing is  hereditary,  and  arises  naturally  from  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  in  which  their  forefathers  were 
placed  on  first  coming  to  the  new  world.  Trees  were 
the  great  obstacle  to  cultivation,  and  the  first  enemies 
to  be  conquered.    It  is  the  same  with  the  first  pio- 
neers of  the  new  settlements,  whose  first  and  indis- 
pensable object  is  to  get  rid  of  them  in  some  way  or 
other.    The  labor  of  cutting  them  down,  and  remov- 
ing the  growth  of  gigantic  trees,  such  as  are  only 
found  in  primeval  forests,  would  amount  to  perhaps 
ten,  or  sometimes  twenty  times  the  original  cost  of 
the  land  itself;  .and  if  prepared  for  market,  the  dis- 
tance is  so  great,  and  the  quality  of  the  timber  either 
for  fuel  or  mechanical  purposes  so  inferior  that  it 
would  not  pay  the  cost  of  transportation.    The  trees 
are,  therefore,  killed  by  girdling  and  by  the  applica- 
tion o(  fiie,  and  thus  remain  standing  till  time  and 
the  elements  prostrate  them  to  the  earth;  and  no- 
thing can  be  more  dreary  or  unsightly,  than  a  new 
plantation  bristling  all  over  with  scraggy  dead  trees, 
like  a  hedgehog. 

As  you  proceed  up  the  river,  however,  the  general 
character  ol  the  scenery,  especially  on  the  west  bank,  is 
that  of  a  vast  and  magnificent  forest,  presenting  a  con- 
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slant  subject  of  admiration  and  wonder  to  the  stranger. 
At  Pointe  Coupe*  t  and  some  few  other  places,  every 
appearance  bespeaks  an  old  settlement,  and  the  ab- 
rupt contrast  between  cultivated  fields,  smooth  as  a 
shaven  lawn,  handsome  old-fashioned  houses,  and  all 
the  corresponding  appendages,  with  the  gloomy  sur- 
rounding forest,  is  striking  and  impressive.  The  fol- 
lowing relation  of  M.  Lepage  du  Pratz  conveys  an 
idea  of  the  operations  of  this  mighty  river,  and  the 
never  ceasing  changes  it  produces  in  this  region  of 
which  it  is  the  undisputed  tyrant. 

"  At  forty  leagues  above  New  Orleans,  lies  Pointe 
Coupee,  so  called  because  the  Mississippi  made  there 
an  elbow  or  winding,  and  formed  the  figure  of  a 
circle,  open  only  about  an  hundred  and  odd  toises, 
through  which  it  made  itself  a  shorter  way,  and 
where  all  its  water  runs  at  present.    This  was  not 
the  work  of  nature  alone.    Two  travelers  coming 
down  the  Mississippi,  were  forced  to  stop  short  at 
this  place,  because  they  observed  the  surf  or  waves 
at  a  distance  to  be  very  high,  the  wind  setting  against 
the  current,  and  the  river  being  out,  so  that  they  durst 
not  venture  to  proceed.    One  of  the  travelers  seeing 
himself  without  any  thing  to  do,  took  his  fusil  and 
followed  the  course  of  the  rivulet  in  hopes  of  killing 
some  game.    He  bad  not  gone  an  hundred  toises,  be- 
fore he  was  put  into  great  surprise  on  perceiving  a 
great  opening,  as  when  one  is  just  getting  out  of  a 
thick  forest.    He  continues  to  advance,  sees  a  large 
extent  of  water  which  he  takes  to  be  a  lake;  but 
turning  to  the  left,  he  espies  Les  Petite  E cores,  just 
mentioned,  and  he  knew  by  experience,  he  must  go 
ten  leagues  to  get  there  in  the  ordinary  way.    He 
runs  to  acquaint  his  companion.    This  last  wants  to 
be  sure  of  it ;  and  both  being  now  satisfied,  they  re- 
solve that  it  is  necessary  to  cut  away  the  roots  which 
obstructed  the  passage,  and  to  level  the  little  eleva- 
tions.   They  then  attempted  to  pass  their  periauger 
through  by  pushing  it  before  them.    They  succeeded 
beyond  their  expectations;  the  water  which  came 
on,  aided  them  as  much  by  its  weight  as  by  its  depth, 
which  was  increased  by  the  obstacles  in  its  way; 
and  they  saw  themselves  in  a  short  time  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi, ten  leagues  lower  down  than  they  were  an 
hour  before ;  or  than  they  would  have  been  had  they 
followed  the  bed  of  the  river,  as  they  had  formerly 
been  accustomed  to  do. 

"  This  little  labor  of  our  travelers  moved  the  earth ; 
the  roots  being  cut  away  in  part,  proved  no  longer 
an  obstacle  to  the  course  of  the  water ;  the  slope,  or 
descent,  of  this  small  passage  was  equal  to  that  of 
the  river,  for  the  compass  it  took;  and,  in  fine,  nature, 
though  feebly  aided,  did  the  rest.  The  first  time  I 
went  up  the  river,  its  entire  body  passed  through  this 
part,  and  though  the  channel  was  made  only  six 
years  before,  the  old  bed  was  almost  filled  with  ooze 
which  the  river  had  there  deposited ;  and  I  have  since 
seen  trees  growing  there  of  so  astonishing  a  size  that 
one  might  wonder  how  they  should  come  to  be  so 
large  in  so  short  a  time." 

Similar  processes  are  continually  going  on  in  this 
remarkable  river,  which  is  ever  at  work  making  war 
upon  the  surrounding  earth.    We  passed  through  a 
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"  cut  off,"  as  it  is  called,  by  which  the  course  of  the 
river  was  shortened  twenty  miles.    It  was  not,  I 
should  think,  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  and  the 
captain  informed  me  it  was  the  first  time  he  had 
passed  through.     Everywhere,  on  landing  to  take  in 
wood,  I  observed  the  water  insinuating  itself  under 
the  soft  and  rich  alluvial  bank,  which,  being  soon  un- 
dermined, falls  into  the  stream,  trees  and  all,  occa- 
sionally carrying  with  it  an  unlucky  cow  impru- 
dently venturing  too  near,  and  sometimes  an  outhouse 
or  barn.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  color 
and  consistency  of  the  waters  of  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi are  entirely  owing  to  the  infusion  of  those  of  the 
Missouri.    That  this  is  the  case  at  the  immediate 
point  of  junction  is  obvious  enough;  but  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  perpetual  caving  in  of  the  panics  be- 
low contributes  more  to  the  character  it  uniformly 
carries  with  it  afterward  to  the  ocean,  than  to  the 
waters  of  the   Missouri.     It  can    hardly  be  con- 
ceived, notwithstanding  the  rapidity  of  the  current  of 
the  Mississippi,  that  it  carries  the  mud  of* the  Mis- 
souri along  for  a  distance  of  twelve  or  thirteen  hun- 
dred miles.    It  must  have  new  accessions,  and  these 
it  filches  from  its  own  banks. 

The  Western  steamboats  are  very  different  in  their 
construction  from  those  of  the  North.  They  comprise 
an  upper  and  a  lower  world.    The  first  consists  of  a 
long  saloon,  as  it  is  termed,  sustained  by  pillars  rest- 
ing on  the  lower  deck,  some  eight  or  ten  feet  high, 
extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  vessel,  and 
carpeted  and  handsomely  decorated.    On  each  side 
of  the  saloon  is  a  row  of  state-rooms,  each  containing 
two  berths,  and  the  little  articles  required  in  a  bed- 
chamber.   By  courtesy  of  our  captain,  I  was  permit- 
ted to  have  one  of  these  to  myself,  which  added 
greatly  to  the  comfort  of  my  voyage.    These  little 
rooms  have  each  a  half  glass  door,  which  opens  on  a 
gallery  running  all  round  the  boat,  with  only  the  in- 
terruption of  the  wheel-houses,  outside  of  which  is  a 
door  of  Venetian  blinds,  which  being  thrown  open, 
you  can  sit  in  your  room  and  see  every  object  on 
one  side  of  the  river.    Above  is  a  platform,  called,  I 
think,  the  hurricane  deck,  which,  being  greatly  ele- 
vated above  the  river,  affords  a  view  in  all  directions, 
bounded  only  by  the  windings  of  the  stream  and  the 
deep  forests  skirting  its  margins.    The  appearance 
of  these  boats  is  singularly  picturesque,  and  as  they 
are  all  on  the  high  pressure  principle,  they  announce 
their  approach  by  a  repetition  of  explosions  resem- 
bling the  firing  of  cannon  at  a  distance.    I  frequently 
heard  them  puffing  their  way  down  the  Ohio,  at  dif- 
ferent hours  of  the  night,  as  I  lay  in  bed  at  the  hotel 
in  Louisville.    I  was  assured  by  more  than  one  per- 
son, that  such  is  the  nice  and  critical  ear  of  the  ne- 
groes living  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  that  they 
can  distinguish  the  boats  regularly  plying  on  the  river 
long  before  they  come  in  sight,  by  what  may  be 
called  their  cannonading. 

In  the  lower  region  of  these  floating  castles,  will 
generally  be  found  a  good  number  of  the  antediluvian 
race  of  navigators  of  broadhorns  or  fiats,  who,  hav- 
ing disposed  of  cargo  and  boat  at  New  Orleans,  are 
making  tracks  homewards,  as  fast  and  as  cheaply  as 


possible.    For  this  purpose,  they  make  some  kind  of 
agreement  with  the  captain,  "  to  work  their  passage" 
— in  nautical  phrase— and  find  themselves,  paying 
probably  some  trifle  beside,  though  I  am  not  certain, 
not  being  of  the  class  of  inquisitive  travelers,  and 
having  little  inclination  to  pry  into  other  people's 
affairs.    They  never  visit  the  saloon,  though  they 
will  sometimes  ascend  to  the  hurricane  deck,  and 
may  be  seen  great  part  of  the  day  reclining  on  a  soft 
plank,  or  a  cotton  bag,  which  is  considered  a  great 
luxury.    They  appear  to  possess  great  alacrity  in 
sleeping  by  day  or  by  night ;  and  no  man  who  enjoys 
this  invaluable  gift,  in  my  opinion,  has  the  least  occa- 
sion to  complain  of  his  destiny.    He  has  it  always  in 
his  power  to  kill  time  most  gloriously ;  to  bury  his 
misfortunes,  if  he  has  any,  in  the  balm  of  oblivion; 
and  must,  of  necessity,  either  have  a  quiet  con- 
science, or — what  I  suspect  is  often  mistaken  for  it- 
no  conscience  at  all.    They  are  nowise  particular  in 
their  dress ;  eschew  shaving ;  and,  though  never  ob- 
trusive, there  is  a  good,  honest  republican  air  of  inde- 
pendence about  them  which  is  peculiarly  offensive  to 
John  Bull  travelers.    Like  ghosts,  they  never  speak 
first,  but  they  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  a 
long  talk;  and,  to  those  who  judge  by  the  outward  or 
tailor's  man,  it  is  surprising  to  find  what  a  deal  of 
shrewd  masculine  sense,  and  what  a  fund  of  informa- 
tion they  possess,  not  to  be  found  in  the  books  of  the 
learned  or  the  brain  of  the  philosopher.    They  are 
like  singed  cats,  much  better  than  they  look,  and 
there  is  not  one  of  them  but  can  tell  you  a  great  deal 
you  never  knew  before.    Our  people  have  more  of 
the  locomotive  principle  than  any  other,  not  except- 
ing the  Israelites  and.  Arabs.    Our  forefathers  wan- 
dered here,  and  their  posterity  have  been  wandering 
ever  since.    But  the  people  of  the  "  Great  West" 
beat  all  the  rest  together.    I  hardly  met  a  man,  or 
indeed  woman,  who  had  not  traveled  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba,  and  back  again,  and  "  settled,"  as  they 
were  pleased  to  term  it,  in  half  a  dozen  places,  some 
hundreds,  perhaps  thousanos,  of  miles  distant  from 
each  other.    The  broadhorns  are  not  a  whit  behind- 
hand with  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  if  I 
wanted  information  as  to  distances,  or  indeed  any 
particulars  concerning  any  place,  no  matter  where, 
or  how  far  distant,  I  was  almost  certain  of  getting  it 
from  some  one  of  these  wandering  cosmopolites.    I 
recollect  one  day  conversing  with  a  professor  of  one 
of  the  Western  colleges,  a  very  clever  man,  and  a 
broadhorn  at  the  same  time.    The  former  was  much 
the  most  learned,  but  the  other  much  the  wiser  of  the 
two.    Their  dialect  is  somewhat  peculiar;   but  I 
heard  none  of  those  strange,  triumphant  rodomon- 
tades, which  I  presume  they  reserve  for  the  levee  at 
New  Orleans,  or   for  occasions   of  extraordinary 
emergency. 

To  my  great  regret  we  passed  Natchez  late  in  the 
night.  There  are  some  historical  recollections  con- 
nected with  this  spot,  and  this  name,  that  render  it 
peculiarly  interesting.  It  was  here  that  the  race  of 
mound-builders,  and  worshipers  of  the  sun,  were  first 
found  by  the  Europeans  who  visited  this  country  be- 
tween the  yean  1682  and  1697 ;  and  it  is  here  we 
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see  the  first  of  those  monuments  which  have  excited 
so  much  interest,  as  furnishing  the  only  memorials 
of  a  people  whose  name  is  unknown,  and  whose  ex* 
Istence  is  forgotten.    This  nation,  when  first  known 
to  the  white  man,  extended  from  Iberville,  about  one 
hundred  and  fiAy  miles  from  the  ocean,  to  the  Wa- 
bash, which  is  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  miles  dis- 
tant, and  it  is  extremely  probable  to  my  mind  that 
none  of  these  mounds  and  fortifications  were  beyond 
the  region  they  occupied.    That  these  remains  indi- 
cate superior  art  and  industry  to  that  possessed  by  any 
nation  of  Indians,  within  the  vast  limits  of  the  United 
States,  is  very  certain,  I  think.    The  race  which 
constructed  them  no  longer  exists  within  the  know- 
ledge  of  history,  or  even  tradition,  unless  we  refer 
them  to  the  Natchez,  whose  total  annihilation  still 
remains  a  mystery.    We  know  that  single  tribe,  oc- 
cupying the  spot  which  still  bears  their  name,  was 
expelled  in  1730,  in  consequence  of  a  massacre  they 
perpetrated  on  the  French  garrison  of  "  Fort  Rosa- 
lie." They  were  pursued  and  overtaken  at  a  fortress 
they  had  erected  on  Silver  Creek,  from  whence  some 
few  escaped  and  sought  refuge  with  the  Chickasaws. 
The  rest  surrendered  at  discretion,  and,  agreeably  to 
the  maxims  and  practice  of  that  age,  were  either 
employed  on  the  king's  plantations  or  sold  as  slaves 
in  the  West  Indies.    Father  Charleroix,  who  visited 
this  place  in  1720,  describes  them  as  worshipers  of 
the  Sun,  to  which  they  had  erected  a  temple,  where 
they  preserved  a  perpetual  fire ;  as  subjected  to  a 
despotism  similar  to  that  of  the  Eastern  monarchies, 
insomuch  that  the  Sun,  as  the  great  chief  was  called, 
had  only  to  say,  "go  and  rid  me  of  that  dog,"  and  his 
guards  immediately  knocked  him  on  the  head ;  and 
as  offering  up  victims,  both  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, at  the  funerals  of  their  chiefs  and  distinguished 
persons.     He  cites  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  "who 
speaks  of  this  nation  as  a  powerful  people,  and  about 
six  years  ago  they  reckoned  among  them  four  thou- 
sand warriors.    It  appears  that  they  were  still  more 
numerous  in  the  time  of  M.  de  la  Salle,  and  even 
when  M.  d'Iberville  discovered  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi.    At  present  the  Natchez  cannot  raise 
above  two  thousand  warriors.    They  attribute  this 
decrease  to  former  contagious  diseases,  which  in 
these  last  years  have  made  great  ravages  among 
them."*    Since  then,  this  nation,  which  is  said  to 
have  numbered  five  hundred  sachems,  has  entirely 
disappeared,    leaving    nothing    behind    but    those 
mounds  and  fortifications,  which,  in  all  probability, 
were  erected  by  their  ancestors,  but  which  tell  no- 
thing of  their  history  or  their  fate.f 

The  declension  and  final  extinction  of  so  many 
Indian  tribes  and  nations  is  a  subject  of  great  curi- 
osity and  interest.  It  has  always  been  ascribed  to 
their  intercourse  with  the  white  men,  with  whom 
they  have  waged  so  many  bloody  wars,  and  from 
whom  they  have  learned  so  many  destructive  habits. 
That  these  causes  have  materially  hastened  their 

•  Charleroix's  Hist,  of  America,  vol.  ii.  p.  196. 

t  Those  who  wish  to  see  more  on  this  subject  may  con- 
sult Haywood's  History  of  Tennessee,  in  which  the  author 
has  embodied  a  vast  mass  of  facts  on  this  subject. 


fate  I  am  not  disposed  to  question  or  deny.    The 
agency  of  small-pox,  war,  and  whiskey  in  this  pro- 
cess of  extinction  is  sufficiently  notorious.    But  it  is 
also  known,  though  perhaps  not  so  universally,  that 
the  Indians  of  North  America  were  subject  to  con- 
tagious, or  infectious  diseases,  which  extinguished 
whole  tribes  at  once.    When  the  pilgrims  landed  on 
the  Rock  of  Plymouth,  they  found  the  whole  sur- 
rounding country  almost  depopulated  by  a  pestilence, 
which  could  not  have  been  the  small-pox,  unless  that 
disease  was  indigenous  among  them,  for  they  had  no 
intercourse  with  white  men  previous  to  that  time. 
Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  contagious  disease  which 
so  fearfully  diminished  the  numbers  of  the  Natchez 
was  the  small- pox,  or  that  they  traced  it  to  their  in- 
tercourse with   Europeans.     Whoever    may  have 
been  the  mound-builders,  they  have  become  extinct; 
and  this  not  by  the  agency  of  white  men,  or  most 
assuredly  some  memorials  of  the  struggle  would 
have  been  preserved.    When,  in  addition  to  this,  we 
take  into  consideration  that  the  savage  slate  is  one 
of  almost  perpetual  wars,  bequeathed  from  genera- 
tion to  generation ;  that  they  involve  indiscriminate 
massacre;  that  from  their  improvident  habits,  they 
are  frequently  exposed  to  famine;  and  that  any  great 
increase  of  numbers  is  precluded  by  their  modes  of 
life,  and  the  habits  of  their  women.    There  is  great 
reason  to  presume  that  many  tribes  have  become  ex- 
tinct from  these  causes,  or  that,  as  is  their  custom 
when  driven  to  extremities,  they  have  sought  refuge 
among  other  tribes,  or  wandered  away  no  one  knows 
where.    We  know  that  the  Eries  were  exterminated 
by  the  Iroquois,  and  the  Pawnees  nearly  so  by  the  Illi- 
nois; and  beyond  doubt  a  thorough  investigation 
would  disclose  many  other  similar  examples.   There 
is  scarcely  a  tribe  which  has  not  preserved  some 
tradition  of  having  conquered  the  former  possessors 
of  the  land  they  occupy,  or  having  been  itself  driven 
from  its  ancient  inheritance  by  some  hostile  invader. 
The  subject  is  worth  a  more  extensive  examination 
than  I  can  give  it  here,  if  only  to  relieve  our  fore- 
fathers, ourselves,  and  our  posterity  from  some  of 
those  unfounded  charges  that  have  been  urged  against 
them,  by  the  over  zealous  advocates  of  the  race  of 
red  men,  who  in  the  fervor  of  their  philantrophy 
seem  to  have  forgotten  the  just  denunciation  against 
the  foul  bird  that  pollutes  her  own  nest.    The  con- 
tact of  civilized  with  savage  man  has  everywhere 
been  productive  of  immediate  results  which  can  only 
be  reconciled  with  the  dispensations  o(  a  just  and  be- 
neficent Providence  by  their  ostensible  consequences . 
If  mere  existence  be,  as  I  have  no  doubt  it  is,  in 
spite  of  all  its  drawbacks,  a  universal  source  of  hap- 
piness, then  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  all  those 
arts  of  civilization  which  conduce  to  the  multiplica- 
tion and  subsistence  of  the  human  race,  is  doubtless 
in  accordance  with  the  will  of  that  great  Being  whose 
command  it  was  to  "  go  forth,  and  multiply  and  re- 
plenish the  earth."    But  I  am  wandering  far  away 
from  the  father  of  rivers. 

One  of  the  principal  ingredients  of  variety  in  a 
voyage  on  this  river  is  the  process  of  taking  in  wood 
from  the  bank,  which  occurs  at  intervals  of  some 
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twenty  or  thirty  miles,  perhaps.  There  are  no  pines 
on  the  lower  Mississippi,  and  the  principal  fuel  is 
ash  and  cotton  wood,  the  latter  much  the  most  conv 
mon.  This  is  furnished  by  enterprizing  persons, 
who  set  themselves  down  pretty  much  at  discretion, 
and,  I  was  told,  without  asking  leave  of  any  body, 
build  themselves  a  hut,  and  selecting  such  trees  as 
are  most  productive  or  convenient,  cut  away  without 
ceremony.  Nobody,  I  believe,  molests  them;  the 
owner  of  the  land,  if  it  has  any,  probably  taking  it 
rather  as  a  favor  to  be  thus  aided  in  the  great  process 
of  clearing.  The  wood  is  piled  up  on  a  part  of  the 
bank,  where  the  boat  can  lay  close  alongside—for 
there  are  no  wharves  on  this  rantipole  river,  which 
would  undermine  and  sweep  them  away  before  they 
could  be  finished.  The  entire  population  of  the  lower 
region  then  turn  out,  and  forming  a  procession,  pro- 
ceed back  and  forth  from  the  boat  to  the  wood  pile, 
cracking  their  jokes,  and  full  of  fun.  I  always  no- 
ticed there  was  one  black  sheep,  generally  a  gentle- 
man of  color,  who  accommodated  himself  with  a 
lighter  load  than  the  rest,  but  whose  burden  was  fully 
made  up  by  the  jokes  piled  on  bis  shoulders.  In  this 
way  the  process  of  wooding,  which  would  otherwise 
be  very  tedious,  is  greatly  accelerated. 

While  this  is  going  on,  the  passengers  of  the  upper 
region,  many  of  them  go  ashore,  and  either  ramble 
about  as  they  list,  till  summoned  by  the  bell,  or 
amuse  themselves  in  some  other  way.  If  there  is  a 
house  or  cabin  near,  they  visit  it  without  ceremony, 
and  have  a  talk  with  whoever  they  find  there.  On 
one  occasion  our  wheel  had  received  serious  injur)' 
from  a  floating  log  which  had  got  entangled  in  it,  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  and  we  were  detained  some 
eight  or  ten  hours  repairing  damages,  fastened  to  the 
stump  of  a  tree.  And  here  I  cannot  forbear  express- 
ing my  admiration  of  the  exemplary  patience  dis- 
played by  the  passengers.  There  was  no  fidgeting, 
no  lamentation  at  the  delay,  and  I  heard  no  one 
plaguing  the  captain  with  questions  as  to  when  he 
would  be  ready  to  depart.  All  took  it  quietly, 
although  a  great  portion  of  them  were  men  of  busi- 
ness, to  whom  time  is  money. 

I  had  occasion  frequently  to  notice  this  philosophic 
repose  of  character,  which  I  can  only  account  for  by 
ascribing  it  to  that  universal  practice  of  "  whittling," 
which  is  so  prevalent  with  the  people  of  this  West- 
ern world.  If  a  man  has  only  a  knife  and  a  stick,  he 
bids  defiance  to  time,  and  all  the  ordinary  accidents 
of  traveling.  He  sets  himself  down,  and  snips  away 
till  nothing  is  left ;  and  then,  after  appearing  uneasy 
about  something  or  other,  gets  himself  another  stick, 
and  commences  again  with  renewed  vivacity.  I 
used  to  admire  the  captain  of  one  of  the  boats  in 
which  I  came  down  the  Ohio,  who  would  fasten  his 
vessel  to  a  stump  or  a  post,  at  some  little  town  on  the 
bank,  and  stand  confabulating  with  some  tall  fellow 
in  a  chip  hat  for  hours  together,  each  with  a  knife 
and  a  stick,  whittling  away,  and  settling  some  mys- 
terious business  which  nobody  could  fathom.  Not  a 
soul  on  board  seemed  in  the  least  put  out  by  this  de- 
lay, and  I  could  not  forbear  applauding  this  quiet  re- 
signation, so  favorably  contrasted  with  that  desperate 


and  inordinate  passion  for  locomotion  which  animates 
our  Northern  people,  more  especially  those  who  have 
least  to  do  with  their  time  in  this  whizzing,  whirligig 
world. 

This  quiet  self-command  was  favorably  exhibited 
on  the  occasion  to  which  I  have  alluded,  when,  in 
the  dead  of  the  night,  a  large  floating  log  got  en- 
tangled with  the  wheel,  and  broke  some  of  the  pad- 
dles, making  a  great  noise,  which  roused,  most  if  not 
all  the  passengers.  It  was  the  general  impression 
that  we  had  run  on  a  snag,  and  such  accidents  are 
almost  always  fatal  to  the  boat,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  passengers.  Yet  I  heard  no  screech ings  or 
screaraings,  though  there  were  a  score  of  ladies  on 
board.  Inquiries  were  made,  and  as  soon  as  the 
cause  was  ascertained,  ail  was  quiet.  The  only  ex- 
ception to  this  was  a  singular  and  mysterious  man 
who  had  come  on  board  in  the  night,  somewhere 
from  the  coast  of  Arkansas,  and  who,  among  all  the 
originals  and  aboriginals  congregated  in  this  ark, 
most  excited  my  curiosity.  He  was  amazingly  tall, 
and  amazingly  thin,  with  immeasurable  spindle  legs, 
narrow  shoulders,  little  eyes  the  color  of  skimmed 
milk,  light  flaxen  hair,  a  wee-bit  apple  head,  and  the 
smallest  possible  coon-skin  cap,  which  he  made  a 
point  of  conscience  never  to  take  off*,  except  at  meals, 
when  be  did  so  with  manifest  unwillingness.  He 
stalked  about  like  a  ghost,  and  like  a  ghost  never 
spoke  a  word  to  any  living  soul— but  measured  the 
deck  with  his  spindle  shanks  with  a  countenance  o( 
imperturbable  gravity,  one  leg  of  his  pantaloons  in- 
side, the  other  outside  of  his  boots.  I  felt  an  unex- 
tinguishable  curiosity  to  fathom  this  original,  but  no 
one  could  tell  his  name,  his  occupation,  or  his  des- 
tination. The  captain,  at  my  instance,  sent  one  of 
his  people  to  sound  him,  with  a  view  to  entering  his 

name  in  the  list  of  passengers.    His  answer  was 

"Well,  I'll  be  shot  if  I  thought  the  captain  was  such 
an  old  coon  as  to  take  a  man  on  board  without  know- 
ing his  name !"  and  this  was  all  that  could  be  got 
out  of  hiin. 

I  notioed,  however,  that  he  was  greatly  agitated  at 
the  occurrence  of  the  log,  and  mistook  a  passenger, 
who  was  bolting  out  with  his  rough  head  foremost 
from  his  berth,  for  a  snag  protruding  through  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat.  Early  in  the  morning,  as  we  were 
alongside  the  bank,  repairing  the  wheel,  he  came 
stalking  up  to  one  of  the  officers,  gave  his  saddle 
bags  and  pocket-book  to  his  charge,  and  announced 
his  intention  of  making  the  remainder  of  his  journey 
by  land.  The  man  attempted  to  persuade  him  to  re- 
main, as  the  damage  was  trifling,  and  would  soon  be 
repaired. 

"  No,"  replied  he, "  this  is  the  last  time  I  ever  mean 
to  put  my  foot  in  one  of  these  eternal  contrivances. 
I  have  been  five  times  run  high  and  dry  on  a  land- 
bank,  four  times  snagged,  three  times  sawyered,  and 
twice  blown  up  sky-high.  I  calculate  I  have  given 
these  creturs  a  pretty  fair  trial,  and  darn  my  breeches 
if  I  ever  trust  my  carcase  in  one  again.  Take  care 
of  my  plunder;  I  will  call  for  it  at  St.  Louis." 

Saying  this,  he  walked  deliberately  ashore,  and 
making  tracks  into  the  forest,  quickly  disappeared. 
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While  they  were  repairing  the  wheel,  I  strolled  to 
a  log;  cabin  at  a  little  distance,  surrounded  by  a  lew 
cultivated  fields,  bristling  with  dead  trees,  where  I 
was  frankly  and  courteously  invited  in  by  a  little 
middle-aged  dame,  carelessly,  or,  according  to  our 
notions,  rather  slovenly  dressed — her  head  in  pic- 
turesque disorder,  and  her  shoes  down  at  the  heels. 
Her  countenance,  however,  was  intelligent,  agreea- 
ble, and  full  of  vivacity.  The  room  was  peopled 
with  children  of  all  sixes,  sturdy  little  brats,  with 
ruddy  cheeks,  blue  eyes,  and  yellow  hair.  There  is 
no  ceremony  here,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  little 
woman  gave  me  her  history,  which  was,  to  say  the 
truth,  rather  more  brief  than  a  modern  biography, 
that  ninety-nine  times  in  a  hundred  reminds  me  of 
Cowper's  Epigram—- 

"  O !  fond  attempt,  to  give  a  deathless  lot 
To  names  ignoble,  born  to  be  forgot j 
Thus  when  a  child,  as  playful  children  nse, 
Ho*  burnt  to  tinder  a  stale  last  year's  news ; 
The  flame  extinct,  he  views  the  waning  fire- 
There  goes  my  lady,  and  there  goes  the  squire ; 
There  goes  the  parson^  most  illustrious  spark, 
And  there,  scarce  less  illustrious,  goes  the  clerk.** 

Our  heroine  had  been  "  raised"  at  Nashville,  mar- 
ried a  gentleman  who  appeared  in  a  carriage  and 
four,  as  a  wooer,  and  afterwards  walked  on  foot  as  a 
married  man.  When  the  little  dame  came  to  this, 
she  laughed  herself  fairly  out  of  breath.  From  thence 
she  was  carried  to  Arkansas,  where  her  husband  had 
made  a  speculation  with  the  proceeds  of  his  equipage, 
and  settled  down  at  a  distance  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
from  any  human  habitation.  Here  she  fell  into  an- 
other fit  of  laughter.  Her  husband  had  been  absent 
upward  of  two  months  on  a  trading  voyage  to  New 
Orleans,  and  they  would  have  got  on  very  comforta- 
bly in  the  mean  time,  had  it  not  been  for  the  bears, 
which  came  about  at  night,  committing  depredations 
on  the  pigs  and  chickens.  ' 

"  I  have  nobody  to  drive  them  away  but  the  dogs 
and  these  boys,"  said  she,  pointing  to  a  couple  of 
sturdy  little  fellows,  the  larger  certainly  not  more 
than  twelve  years  old.  "  They  were  out  last  night 
after  them,  but  they  got  off  with  a  pig  and  two 
chickens !"  and  this  was  a  subject  for  another  laugh, 
which,  like  the  rest,  had  all  the  characteristics  of 
genuine  hilarity.  I  remarked  the  encroachments  of 
the  river,  just  in  front  of  the  house. 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  "  last  year  it  carried  away  our 
barn,  and  a  good  piece  of  land.  I  suppose  the  house 
will  go  next !" 

And  once  more  she  almost  expired  with  laughter. 
Her  merriment  was  not  the  result  of  folly  or  want  of 
due  reflection,  but  the  admirable  product  of  the 
schooling  of  a  series  of  vicissitudes  and  exposures, 
that  ever  fortifies  us  against  those  excoriating  rubs 
of  life,  which,  to  those  who  always  bask  in  its  sun- 
shine, and  revel  among  its  flowers,  would  prove  suf- 
ficient to  wreck  their  happiness  forever.  Our  little 
woodland  philosopher  was  neither  ignorant  nor  vul- 
gar, and  if  any  of  our  fashionable  female  readers, 
who  permit  a  precious  bewhiskered  cosmopolite  to 
take  them  round  the  waist,  and  whirl  them  through 
the  voluptuous  mazes  of  a  waltz,  a  moment  after  the 
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first  introduction,  should  revolt  at  this  frankness  in 
the  lady  of  the  forest  of  Arkansas,  I  must  entreat 
them  to  recollect  that  she  lived  in  one  of  the  most 
lonely  spots  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  pro- 
bably had  not  enjoyed  such  a  good  opportunity  of 
talking  for  many  a  day. 

In  ascending  the  Mississippi,  the  first  great  tribu- 
tary is  the  Red  River,  whose  sources  are  in  the  Cor- 
dilleras of  Mexico.  It  is  a  stream  of  great  length 
and  volume,  but  it  causes  no  more  sensible  change 
in  the  magnitude  of  the  former,  than  the  accession  of 
a  single  drop  of  water.  Such  is  the  case  with  this 
Great  Father  of  Rivers  everywhere,  till  you  come 
to  its  junction  with  the  Missouri,  when  a  sensible 
difference  is  apparent.  But  the  Red  River,  the 
White  River,  the  St.  Francis,  the  Arkansas,  the 
Black  River,  the  Osage,  the  Ohio,  all  streams  which 
in  any  other  part  of  the  globe,  except  America,  would 
be  considered  of  the  first  class,  and  whose  course  is 
from  eight  to  twenty-five  hundred  miles,  successively 
render  their  tribute  from  the  surrounding  world  with- 
out any  perceptible  addition  to  this  vast  treasury  of 
waters.  They  frequently  run  parallel  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi, sometimes  approaching,  at  others  receding, 
as  if  fearful  of  the  encounter;  and  when  at  length 
they  venture  to  grapple  with  the  mighty  bully,  are 
swept  away  in  an  instant,  leaving  only  a  few  bubbles 
to  indicate  the  feeble  struggle  that  precedes  their  final 
dissolution.  This  peculiar  feature,  more  than  any 
other,  impresses  the  mind  with  the  idea  of  vast  and 
almost  incomprehensible  magnitude. 

Voyagers  on  this  river  complain  of  the  monotony 
of  its  scenery,  but  though  on  it  eight  days  in  succes- 
sion, I  was  never  tired.  The  shores,  it  is  true,  are 
for  the  most  part  low  and  level ;  but  the  vast  and 
magnificent  forests  with  which  they  are  everywhere 
crowned,  give  them  an  appearance  of  elevation  quite 
imposing,  especially  as  they  seem  towering  in  the 
skies,  there  being  nothing  behind  them.  They  ap- ' 
pear,  at  a  distance,  like  massive  walls  or  terraces  of 
deep  green,  rising  directly  from  the  water,  and  fol- 
lowing, as  they  do,  the  ever  graceful  windings  of  the 
river,  exhibit  everywhere  endless  successions  of 
beautiful  curves,  projecting  points,  and  correspond- 
ing bends  on  the  opposite  shore.  From  New  Orleans 
to  St  Louis  there  are  but  two  or  three  reaches  where 
one  can  see  twenty  miles  before  him,  and  conse- 
quently the  voyager  is  never  sated  with  the  same 
view.  The  prospect  is  incessantly  varying;  for 
though  the  ingredients  are  always  water,  wood  and 
skies,  their  combination  is  always  different.  As  the 
prospect  opens  in  front,  it  gradually  closes  in  the 
rear,  thus  at  all  times  presenting  a  moving  panorama. 
Every  moment  the  boat  is  shooting  round  some  por- 
jecting  point,  and  discovering  scenery  which  is  new, 
though  it  may  resemble  that  we  have  just  passed. 
There  is  always  the  excitement  of  anticipation,  and 
the  imagination  is  forever  busy  picturing  something 
more  beautiful  beyond  the  dark  barrier  of  the  noble 
forest  that  everywhere  bounds  the  prospect.  There 
is  perpetual  change,  and  change  is  itself  variety. 

Steamboats  and  broadhorns  are  almost  constantly 
in  sight  during  the  day,  and  the  contrast  between  the 
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perfection  of  art,  and  its  earliest  efforts,  is  not  a  little 
striking.  The  broadhorn  glides  lazily  down  the 
stream  in  all  the  luxury  of  passive  indolence,  a  rude 
mass  of  rude  materials ;  the  other  breasts  the  om- 
nipotent torrent  by  a  succession  of  triumphant  efforts, 
puffing  forth  her  snowy  clouds  of  steam,  in  quick 
panting  breathings  that  seem  to  indicate  the  mighty 
efforts  she  is  making,  and  signalizes  her  progress  by 
a  succession  of  cannonadings  that  may  be  heard  for 
miles.  They  actually  tremble  with  their  exertions, 
and  I  sometimes  imagined  my  very  bones  ached  from 
pure  sympathy,  as  did  those  of  Sancho  Fanza,  when 
he  saw  his  master  tossed  in  a  blanket.  It  is  the 
general  impression  of  those  who  have  investigated 
the  subject,  that  the  building  of  steamboats  has  been 
a  losing  business  on  the  Western  waters.  This  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted,  since,  in  other  respects,  the 
introduction  of  steam  has  contributed  more  to  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  this  vast  region,  than  any 
other  cause,  if  we  except  the  activity,  energy  and 
sagacity  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  exuberant  boun- 
ties of  nature,  which  are  not  paralleled  in  any  other  re- 
gion of  equal  magnitude  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  is 
here,  with  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  we  are  to  look 
for  a  population  of  almost  countless  millions,  whose 
own  fault  it  will  be,  if  they  are  not  the  happiest  peo- 
ple in  the  world.  Already  the  young  giant  of  the 
West  preponderates  over  the  pigmies  of  the  Union, 
and  though  I  rejoice  in  the  rapidity  of  his  growth,  I 
hope  he  will  prove  an  exception  to  almost  all  the 
race  of  overgrown  monsters,  by  making  a  judicious 
and  moderate  use  of  his  strength,  when  he  comes  to 
years  of  discretion. 

Yet,  in  going  up  the  rivers  of  the  West  and  South- 
West,  one  cannot  help  wondering  where  the  millions 
who  people  this  region  have  hid  themselves.  In  our 
part  of  the  country,  the  best  houses,  the  best  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  closest  population,  are  seen  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers,  and  it  is  there  we  always  put  the  best 
foot  foremost.  But  here,  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
with  here  and  there  the  exception  of  a  little  town,  or 
solitary  plantation,  you  see  nothing  but  the  primeval 
forests,  their  vast  trees  nodding  over  the  margin. 
The  people  generally  cherish  an  impression  that  the 
neighborhood  of  their  rivers,  which  rise  to  a  height 
of  sixty  or  seventy  feet  during  the  freshets,  that  occur 
annually,  where  they  are  confined  by  high  banks,  and 
overflow  the  country  where  tbey  are  low,  is  unhealthy. 
For  this  reason  they  build  their  houses  at  a  distance, 
out  of  sight  of  travelers,  and  the  banks  exhibit  few 
traces  of  cultivation.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  the  coasts  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  where  you 
see  scarcely  any  traces  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  people  these  States,  and  who  live  beyond  the 
recesses  oC  the  forest  that  skirts  the  margin  of  the 
Mississippi. 

The  formation  of  new  points  and  islands  is  a  pro- 
cess continually  going  on  in  this  river,  which  is  per- 
petually robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul ;  and  these  consti- 
tute its  most  beautiful  features.  It  wears  away,  or 
cuts  off*  a  point  above,  to  form  another  below  with  the 
spoils.  The  islands  are  formed  much  in  the  same 
way.    A  great  tree  grounds  on  some  shallow ;  or  an 


eddy  is  formed,  or  a  current  subsides  at  some  parti- 
cular spot,  depositing  the  sediment,  or  heaping  up 
the  sands  of  the  river.  Here  a  portion  of  that  vast 
accumulation  of  wood  which  comes  floating  down 
from  the  tributaries,  and  centres  in  the  Mississippi, 
is  intercepted,  and  here  the  sand  and  sediment  sub- 
sides. It  is  surprising  how  soon  one  of  these  islands 
is  formed,  and,  as  if  by  some  effort  of  magic,  clothed 
with  verdure.  The  cotton  tree,  which  everywhere 
abounds,  receives  its  name  from  bearing  a  frujt  or 
pod,  which  at  the  proper  season  expands,  and  fills 
the  air  with  little  tufts  of  a  substance  resembling  cot- 
ton, which  contain  the  principle  of  vegetation.  These 
lighting  on  the  new  formations,  almost  spontaneously 
produce  a  little  forest  of  cotton  trees.  Every  year 
brings  new  accessions  to  the  island,  and  a  new 
growth  of  verdure,  in  regular  gradation,  from  the 
little  plant  just  peeping  above  the  water,  to  the  high 
tree  growing  on  the  part  which  was  first  formed. 

Nothing  in  nature  is  more  beautiful  than  these  new 
creations,  rising  from  the  bosom  of  the  river,  which 
is  one  continued  succession  of  Lake  scenery,  and 
exhibiting  regular  terraces  of  verdure,  the  growth  of 
successive  seasons,  and  rising  above  the  other  and  as 
perfectly  defined  as  if  graduated  with  the  most  con- 
summate art.  The  latest  growth,  apparently  grow- 
ing out  of  the  water,  is  of  an  exquisitely  soft  deli- 
cate green ;  the  tints  of  the  growth  of  every  ante- 
rior year  become  deeper  and  deeper,  until  they  as- 
sume the  dark  hues  of  the  primeval  forest.  These 
islands  seem  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
sometimes  in  a  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere,  ap- 
pear elevated  above  its  surface,  floating  in  the  air. 
Though  its  highest  part  is  not  more  than  a  few  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river,  yet  the  regular  succes- 
sion of  terraces  of  trees  one  above  the  other,  convey 
the  impression  that  they  are  planted  on  a  conical 
hill,  and  have  all  the  effect  of  elevations  of  two  or 
three  hundred  feet. 

The  Mississippi  at  night,  and  especially  moonlight 
nights,  appears  in  all  its  glory,  and  during  a  voyage 
of  eight  days,  we  were  favored  day  and  night  with 
delightful  weather  without  a  storm,  and  almost  with- 
out a  cloud.  The  nights  were  calm,  clear  a n<L bright, 
and  under  the  magic  of  the  moonbeams  all  the  un~ 
amiable  features  of  the  river  disappeared.  The  ex- 
panse of  water,  sometimes  two  or  three  miles  broad, 
was  one  smooth  glassy  mirror  set  in  a  frame  of  dark 
majestic  forest,  apparently  enclosing  it  on  all  sides. 
The  boiling  eddies  and  floating  trees  that  disfigure  its 
surface  and  agitate  its  bosom,  all  disappear  in  the 
bright  lustre  which  envelopes  them,  and  the  turbid* 
ness  of  the  waters  can  no  longer  be  detected.  The 
skies  of  the  Southern  region  are  of  a  deeper  bine,  and 
purer  transparency  than  those  of  the  North,  and  I 
sometimes  thought  I  could  see  far  befond  the  stars, 
which  are  not,  however,  so  bright  and  sparkling  as 
in  our  keen,  frosty  winter  nights.  Nothing  iA  heard 
bnt  the  splashing  of  the  wheels  and  the  puffing  of  the 
steam,  which  in  a  day  or  two  is  scarcely  noticed,  and 
the  dark  forest-lined  shores  exhibit  no  sign  of  life  or 
animation,  except  occasionally  a  distant  light  kindled 
on  the  bank,  as  a  signal  to  stop  and  take  in  a  passen- 
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get.  The  repose  of  the  scene  is  profound,  but  not 
dreary,  for  every  object  above  and  a  round  is  sublime 
or  beautiful,  and  I  am  tempted  to  regret  that  I  have 
not  more  years  of  life  before  me,  to  enjoy  its  recol- 
lections. 

The  confluence  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  is  strik- 
ing and  grand.  The  latter  approaches  in  a  coy  an- 
gle, a  clear  and  gentle  stream,  about  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  wide.  The  former  comes  rushing  down 
like  a  roaring  bully,  aud  the  placid  Ohio,  seeming  un- 
aware of  its  fate,  is  suddenly  seized  upon  by  this  vo- 
racious monster,  like  Proserpine  by  Pluto,  and  swal- 
lowed up  in  an  instant.  Yon  see  no  traces  of  its 
current  having  made  the  slightest  impression  on  Old 
Father  Mississippi,  who  dashes  on  as  if  unconscious 
of  this  new  auxiliary,  and  I  found  him  as  great  a 
bully  just  above,  as  he  was  just  below. 

At  the  junction  of  these  rivers,  is  a  large  accumu- 
lation of  sand  of  some  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  on 
which  is  founded  the  city  of  Grand  Cairo,  so  famous 
in  the  annals  of  speculation.  It  is,  indeed,  a  noble 
site,  of  which  Father  Charleroix  thus  wrote  more 
than  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  in  recording 
his  voyage  to  New  Orleans. 

"  We  passed  on  the  left,  by  the  fine  river  Otia- 
basche,  (Wabash)  by  which  one  may  go  quite  up  to 
the  Iroquois,  when  the  waters  are  high.  Its  entrance 
into  the  Mississippi  is  little  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
league  wide.  There  is  no  place  in  Louisiana  more 
fit,  in  my  opinion,  for  a  settlement  than  this,  nor 
where  it  is  of  more  consequence  to  have  one.  All 
the  country  that  is  watered  by  the  Ouabasche,  and  by 
the  Ohio  which  runs  into  it,*  is  very  fruitful :  it 
consists  of  vast  meadows,  well  watered,  where  the 
wild  buffaloes  feed  by  thousands.  Furthermore,  the 
communication  with  Canada  is  as  easy  as  by  the 
river  of  the  Illinois,  and  the  way  much  shorter.  A 
fort,  with  a  good  garrison,  would  keep  the  savages  in 
awe,  especially  the  Cherokee*,  who  are  at  present 
the  most  numerous  nation  on  this  continent.11 

The  good  father  appears  not  to  have  been  aware 
that  this  fine  site  was  sometimes  overflowed  by  the 
Ohio  on  one  hand,  and  the  Mississippi  on  the  other, 
than  which  two  more  formidable  assailants  could 
hardly  be  found  in  this  world.  But  for  this,  it  would 
be  a  noble  site  for  a  great  city.  I  counted,  I  think, 
some  forty  or  fifty  buildings  of  various  kinds,  among 
which  is  an  establishment  for  steamboat  machinery, 
at  which  some  boats  were  repairing.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  speculation  I  should  presume  is  rather  pre- 
mature than  mad.  New  Orleans  is  actually  below 
the  Mississippi,  when  at  its  flood,  and  would  be  an- 
nually inundated  but  for  the  levee.  The  same  means 
will  protect  Grand  Cairo,  and  it  do  n't  seem  to  me  al- 
together impossible  that  a  great  town  may  grow  up 
there,  a  hundred  years  hence.  To  be  sure,  this  is  a 
long  while  to  wait,  but  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day, 
and  a  century  of  anticipation  is  nothing  now-a-days. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Grand  Cairo  is  a  favorite  subject 
for  quizzing,  and  has  many  good  stories  fastened  on 
its  shoulders.    Among  others,  for  which  I  don't 

*  It  would  seem  from  this,  that  the  early  name  of  the 
Ohio  was  Wabash. 


choose  to  be  responsible,  a  respectable  buckeye  told 
me  of  a  traveler,  who,  once  upon  a  time,  sailing  over 
the  city  during  an  inundation,  saw  a  man  in  a  canoe 
sounding  with  a  long  pole,  who  being  interrogated  as 
to  what  he  was  doing,  answered  and  said,  "  I  am 
surveying  the  city  and  laying  out  lots,  but  find  my 
pole  is  not  quite  long  enough." 

I  was  informed,  however,  that  the  process  of  rais- 
ing the  site  or  protecting  it  by  embankment,  I  forget 
which,  was  actually  going  on,  the  London  bankers 
who  furnished  the  capital  for  the  first  investment  and 
expenditures,  having  agreed  to  further  advances.  I 
was  in  hopes  there  had  been  an  end  of  this  business 
of  playing  the  fool  at  the  expense  of  other  people, 
and  dancing  while  John  Bull  paid  the  piper.  I 
thought  our  credit  had  become  so  bad  that  we  could 
borrow  no  more,  which  in  my  opinion  is  a  consum- 
mation devoutly  to  be  wished,  and  akqost  worth  the 
price  of  national  bankruptcy.  Unlimited  credit  will 
ruin  any  man,  or  any  state ;  and  the  best  possible  se- 
curity against  foolish  or  unprincipled  prodigality,  is 
being  so  poor  that  nobody  in  his  senses  will  trust  us. 

Here  I  left  the  Mississippi,  and  proceeded  up  the 
Ohio,  on  an  excursion  which  has  no  connection  with 
my  present  purpose,  and  from  which  I  returned  about 
a  month  afterwards,  proceeding  up  the  former  river 
to  St.  Louis,  and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois. 
The  temperature  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  I  found 
most  sensibly  and  disagreeably  different,  on  this  lat- 
ter excursion.  The  wind  blew  fresh  from  the  North- 
west, and  the  nights  were  as  cold  as  with  us  in  au- 
tumn. Indeed,  for  the  rest  of  my  journey,  though  it 
was  midsummer,  I  found  no  occasion  for  summer 
clothing,  until  I  arrived  at  Utica,  and  descended  the 
valley  of  the  Mohawk.  Above  the  Grand  Tower, 
which  we  passed  late  at  night,  the  river  occasionally 
loses  its  uniformity,  and  especially  about  the  old 
French  settlement  of  St.  Genevieve,  becomes  quite 
different.  Here  commence  the  mineral  region  and 
high  cliffs  of  limestone  rocks,  with  all  their  variety 
of  tints  and  foliage  seen  nodding  over  the  stream. 
We  discover  everywhere  traces  of  this  country  hav- 
ing been  first  explored  and  occupied  by  the  French, 
who  found  their  way  hither  from4Canada,  establish- 
ing themselves  at  Kaskaskias,  Fort  Chartres,  Tama- 
roas,  St.  Genevieve,  St.  Louis,  and  at  the  river  Ma- 
rasnes,  where  are  those  mines  which  gave  rise  to 
Law's  famous  Mississippi  bubble,  in  the  year  1719. 
As  early  as  1742,  it  appears  from  the  records  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Virginia,  that  John  Howard  and 
others  were  sent  to  examine  this  region,  and  were 
made  prisoners  by  the  French,  who  came  from  a  set- 
tlement they  had  on  an  island  in  the  Mississippi,  a 
little  above  the  Ohio,  where  they  made  salt,  lead,  &c, 
which  they  carried  to  New  Orleans  in  a  fleet  of  ca- 
noes, guarded  by  a  large  armed  schooner.  The  ear- 
liest pioneers  were  fathers  Marquette  and  Hennepin, 
the  Sieur  Joliet,  and  the  celebrated  La  Salle,  whose 
adventurous  exposures,  toils  and  sufferings,  present 
the  most  memorable  examples  of  what  men  can  do 
and  dare,  when  animated  by  religious  fervor,  or  in- 
cited by  the  love  of  wealth  or  the  passion  for  glory. 
We  arrived  at  St.  Louis  early  in  the  morning,  and 
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found  the  entire  bank  of  the  river  in  front  of  the  city 
lined  with  steamboats,  whose  galleries  and  long  rows 
of  Venetian  doors  formed  what  appeared  a  street  of 
gay  summer-houses.  This  is  by  far  the  most  flou- 
rishing town  I  visited  in  the  course  of  a  journey  of 
seven  thousand  miles,  and  I  know  of  no  place  where 
clever,  industrious  young  men  of  any  honest  profes- 
sion would  in  my  opinion  find  a  better  opening  for 
pursuing  their  career.  There  are  several  thousand 
Germans  in  this  city,  and  I  was  surprised  at  the  great 
numbers  of  them  in  almost  all  the  towns  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Ohio.  They  are  everywhere  useful  ac- 
quisitions, plying  at  their  trades,  cultivating  gardens 
and  infusing  a  taste  for  music,  wherever  they  sojourn. 
This  is  a  very  handsome,  polite,  orderly  city.  Now 
and  then,  indeed,  a  rencontre  takes  place  in  the 
streets,  or  a  visit  is  paid  to  Bloody  Island,  just  oppo- 
site. But  every  place  has  its  peculiar  amusements, 
.and  there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes. 

Leaving  St.  Louis,  where  I  had  been  detained  by 
indisposition  for  some  days,  the  first  point  of  interest 
is  the  junction  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi.  This 
is  perhaps  the  finest  confluence  in  the  world.  Just 
above,  the  latter  stream  appears  gliding  down 
among  wooded  bluffs  and  islands,  until  it  encounters 
the  termagant  Missouri,  and  meets  the  fate  it  inflicts 


upon  all  its  other  tributaries.  The  Missouri  dashes 
right  across  against  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, in  a  line  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  and  as  well 
defined  as  that  between  light  and  darkness.  Here, 
for  the  first  and  only  time,  the  Mississippi  is  conquer- 
ed and  acknowledges  a  master.  Henceforth,  its  cur- 
rent, its  waters  and  its  banks  undergo  a  complete 
transformation,  and  it  retains  nothing  but  a  name  to 
which  its  claim  is  doubtful.  Both  rivers  are  nearly  a 
mile  wide,  and  when  the  imagination  expands  itself  to 
a  conception  of  the  vast  distance  of  their  sources,  the 
immense  regions  they  have  traversed  to  come  together, 
and  the  magnitude  of  their  contributions  collected  from 
a  boundless  region  whose  extent  is  yet  undefined,  it  is 
fully  impressed  with  all  the  attributes  of  sublimity. 

The  upper  and  lower  Mississippi  are  the  antipodes 
of  each  other;  and  as,  after  toiling  day  by  day  against 
its  turbid  boiling  current,  we  shot  in  an  instant  into  a 
clear,  calm,  quiet  basin,  skirted  with  round  woody 
hills,  and  dotted  with  verdant  isles,  it  was  like  the 
sudden  cessation  of  a  whirlwind.  To  my  great  re- 
gret, however,  the  boat  stopped  several  hours  at  Al- 
ton, and  it  was  night  before  she  proceeded  on  her 
voyage.  I  saw  no  more  of  this  famous  river,  and 
awoke  next  morning,  gliding  quietly  up  the  beautiful 
and  gentle  Illinois. 


ROME. 

Roma,  Roma,  Roma ! 
Nan  e  pin  come  era  prima. 
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The  mighty  of  the  earth  are  low ; 
Lonely  and  sad  in  Superstition's  dome, 

Like  Rachel  weeping  o'er  her  children's  wo, 
Bits  the  dark  shadow  of  departed  Rome. 
Alas !  that  Freedom's  song  should  tell, 
How  low  the  Child  of  Freedom  fell ; 

How,  reft  of  all  that  made  her  great, 
She  gave  to  feast  the  wanton  hours, 
An  Eastern  queen  in  pleasure's  bowers, 

And  strove^*  glare  of  sceptered  state, 

To  veil  the  bursting  clouds  of  fate  1 
The  Virtues  of  the  elder  time, 
Proud  Labor,  Poverty  Sublime, 
Untainted  Honor,  patriot  Zeal, 
That  breathed  but  in  the  public  Weal  j 
The  frugal  Meal,  the  Sabine  Farm, 
Had  lost  their  long-inspiring  charm ; 
These  were  the  Flowers  of  Freedom's  glorious  day ; 
With  hxb  they  rose  and  bloomed ;  with  her  they  passed 
away. 

But  lo !  emerging  from  the  shade, 
Proud  Vice  unveils  her  bloated  face ;  * 

Alas !  when  Virtue's  blossoms  fade, 
How  soon  rank  weeds  usurp  their  place ! 
O  Rome,  lost  Rome !    So  long  the  parent-earth 
Of  Freedom,  Learning,  and  heroic  Worth, 
What  art  thou  now  f    Degraded,  desolate, 
The  den  of  Priestcraft,  Rapine,  Falsehood,  Hate, 
And  black  Abominations  that  pollute 
The  soul  of  Man  and  link  him  with  the  Brute, — 
Who  but  could  weep  to  see  thy  fallen  state  t 


God's  hallowed  image  thus  debased, 

His  blooming  Eden  trod  to  waste  ? 

E'en  Nature  mourns  for  Man's  decay ; 

The  Sun  shoots  forth  a  cheerless  ray, 

And  Skies,  once  pure  as  Morning's  breath, 

Are  lowering  with  disease  and  death. 

—Meanwhile,  through  voiceless  plains, 
O'er  many  a  monument  of  perished  fame, 
And  many  a  wreck  of  time,  and  flood,  and  flame, 
Diminished  Tyber  winds  his  weary  way, 

Reflecting  still,  where'er  he  flows, 

His  country's  shame,  his  country's  woes. 
v. 

NOTE. 

Proud  Labor,  Poverty  Svblitru. 

A  distinguished  philosopher  of  our  day  dwells  with 
feeling  and  eloquence  on  the  emotions  with  which  the  Geor- 
gics  of  Virgil  most  have  been  read  by  an  ancient  Roman, 
"  while  he  recollected  that  period  in  the  history  of  his 
country  when  dictators  were  called  from  the  plough  to  the 
defence  of  the  State,  and,  after  having  led  monarchs  in 
triumph,  returned  again  to  the  same  happy  and  independent 
occupation — a  state  of  manners  to  which  a  Roman  author 
of  a  later  age  looked  back  with  such  enthusiasm,  that  he 
ascribes,  by  a  bold  poetical  figure,  the  flourishing  state  of 
agriculture,  under  the  Republic,  to  the  grateful  returns 
which  the  earth  then  made  to  the  illustrious  hands  by  which 
she  was  cultivated.  Gaudente  terra  vomere  laureato  et 
triumphal!  Aratore,"— £tetcarf'«  Philosophy  of  tht  Hum** 
Mind,  Part  U.  c.  v.  $2. 
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The  unfortunate  are  always  superstitious ;  just  in 
proportion  as  the  calamities  of  life  impair  the  free- 
dom of  the  human  mind,  do  the  elements  of  the 
dark  and  the  mysterious  gather  about  it.  The  past 
has1  been  embittered  by  care  and  disappointment; 
and,  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  their  "  way  is  hedged 
up,"  there  is  no  hopeful  vista  to  relieve  the  gloom  of 
the  present,  and  they  appeal  to  omens,  predictions, 
and  the  rude  superstitions  current  amongst  the 
vulgar. 

Too  feeble  to  boldly  enter  the  precincts  of  Truth, 
grasping  with  a  strong  faith  the  very  horns  of  the 
altar ;  and  thus  to  learn  how  the  temporary  yields  to 
that  which  is  eternal ;  how  the  partial  is  lost  in  the 
universal ;  they  linger  about  the  threshold,  perplex- 
ing themselves  with  dim  shadows  and  faint  intima- 
tions. They  pause  in  the  vestibule,  where  Supersti- 
tion sits  portress,  rather  than  enter  to  worship  Truth 
herself. 

It  is  the  error  of  their  destiny  more  than  their  own. 
The  light  that  is  in  them  has  become  darkness.  Hie 
clearness  and  vigor  of  perception  is  lost  under  the 
pressure  of  circumstances,  in  which  human  wisdom 
would  seem  to  be  of  no  avail,  and  they  yield  at  length 
as  to  an  irresistible  fate. 

The  history  of  Saul,  the  first  king  of  Israel,  is  an 
affecting  record  of  this  kind.  Raised  to  the  dignity 
of  royal  power,  by  no  ambition  of  his  own,  but  by 
Divine  appointment,  in  compliance  with  the  will  of 
a  people  weary  of  their  Theocracy,  we  look  upon 
him  from  the  first  as  an  instrument,  a  being  impelled 
rather  than  impelling. 

Painful,  indeed,  is  the  contrast  of  the  proud  and 
handsome  youth  commencing  his  royal  career  in  the 
freshness  and  freedom  of  early  manhood,  when  life 
presented  but  a  long  perspective  of  sunshine  and 
verdure,  to  that  of  the  stricken  man,  weighed  down 
by  calamities,  bereft  of  hope,  bereft  of  faith,  yet  man- 
fully marching  to  that  fatal  field  where  death  only 
had  been  promised  him. 

From  the  commencement  of  his  career  the  "  choice 
young  man  and  goodly*'  seems  to  have  had  a  lean- 
ing to  the  occult,  a  willingness  to  avail  himself  of 
mysterious  power,  rather  than  to  arrive  at  results 
through  ordinary  and  recognized  channels.  We  find 
him  commissioned  by  his  father,  going  forth  in  quest 
of  throe  stray  asses,  which  he  seeks,  not  by  the  hill- 
sides and  pastures  of  Israel,  but  by  consulting  the 
seer,  Samuel.  The  holy  man  hails  him  king,  and 
gentry  rebukes  him  as  to  the  object  of  his  visit,  by 
saying,  "set  not  thy  mind  upon  the  asses  which  were 
lost  three  days  ago,  for  they  are  found." 


Ardent  and  impulsive,  he  now  goeth  up  and  down 
in  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  with  the  strange  men  who 
expound  its  mysteries,  and  anon  he  sendeth  the 
bloody  tokens  to  the  tribes  of  Israel,  rousing  them 
from  the  yoke  of  oppression. 

Generous  and  heroic,  be  repels  the  foes  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  loads  the  chivalric  David  with  princely 
favors.  Yet  beneath  all  this,  like  hidden  waters, 
heard  but  unseen,  lurked  this  dark  and  gloomy  mys- 
ticism, that  embittered  even  his  proudest  and  bright- 
est hours.  An  evil  spirit  troubled  him,  which  only 
the  melody  of  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel  could 
beguile. 

Moses  had  been  familiar  with  all  the  forms  of 
Egyptian  worship,  and  all  their  many  sources  of 
knowledge :  but,  as  the  promulgator  of  a  new  and 
holier  faith,  he  wished  to  draw  his  people  from  the 
subtleties  of  divination,  and  induce  them  to  a  direct 
and  open  reliance  upon  Him  who  alone  '*  knoweth 
the  end  from  the  beginning. "  No  insight  to  the  future 
is  needed  by  the  strong  in  faith  and  the  strong  in 
action.  Hence  the  divinely  appointed  legislator  pro- 
hibited all  intercourse  with  those  who  dealt  in  this 
forbidden  lore — forbidden,  as  subversive  of  human 
hope  and  human  happiness.  For  the  mind  loses  its 
tone  when  once  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the 
"  shadows  of  coming  events"  have  fallen  upon  it. 

The  impetuous  and  vacillating  Saul,  impelled  by 
an  irresistible  instinct  to  this  species  of  knowledge, 
sought  to  protect  himself  from  its  influence  by  re- 
moving the  sources  of  it  from  his  kingdom.  For  this 
reason  he  put  in  force  the  severe  enactments  of 
Moses  against  dealers  in  what  were  termed  "  familiar 
spirits."  Thus  betraying  the  infirmity  of  his  man- 
hood, by  removing  temptation  rather  than  bravely 
resisting  it. 

Vain  and  superstious,  oh  "  choice  young  man  and 
goodly,"  thou  wert  no  match  for  the  rival  found  in 
the  person  of  the  chivalric  David,  the  warrior  poet, 
the  king  minstrel,  the  man  of  many  crimes,  yet  re- 
deeming all  by  the  fervency  of  his  penitence,  and 
his  unfaltering  faith  in  the  Highest.  Yet  the  noble 
and  the  heroic  did  never  quite  desert  thee,  even  when 
thou  didst  implore  the  holy  prophet  to  honor  thee  in 
the  presence  u  of  the  elders  of  the  people,"  and  he 
turned  and  worshiped  with  thee.  A  kingly  pageant 
when  the  sceptre  was  departing  from  thee. 

Disheartened  by  intestine  troubles,  appalled  by 
foreign  invasion,  the  spirit  of  the  unhappy  king  for- 
sook him,  and  it  is  said  "  his  heart  greatly  trembled." 
Samuel,  the  stern  and  uncompromising  revealer  of 
truth,  was  no  more.  Unsustained  by  a  hearty  reliance 
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upon  divine  things,  Saul  was  like  a  reed  cast  upon 
the  waters,  in  this  his  hour  of  trial  and  perplexity. 

"  When  Saul  inquired  of  the  Lord,  the  Lord  an- 
swered him  not,  neither  by  dreams  nor  by  prophets." 
Unhappy  man,  tby  prayers  were  those  of  doubt,  not 
of  faith,  and  how  could  they  enter  that  which  is 
within  the  veil ! 

In  the  utterness  of  his  despair,  he  consults  the 
"Woman  of  Endor.  She  might  not  control  events, 
but  she  could  reveal  them.  Perilous  and  appalling 
as  his  destiny  threatened,  he  would  yet  know  the 
worst. 

There  was  majesty  in  thee,  oh  Saul !  even  in  thy 
disguise  and  agony  as  thou  didst  confront  thy  stern 
counsellor  brought  from  the  land  of  shadows — "  the 
old  man  covered  with  a  mantle."  When  Samuel 
demands,  "  why  hast  thou  disquieted  me  ?"  we  share 
in  the  desolateneas  and  sorrow  which  thy  answer 
implies. 

"  God  is  departed*  from  me,  and  answereth  me  no 
more,  neither  by  prophets,  nor  by  dreams,  therefore 
have  I  called  thee,  that  thou  mayest  make  known 
unto  me  what  I  shall  do." 

The  Woman  of  Endor !  That  is  a  strange  per- 
version of  taste  that  would  represent  her  hideous  in 
aspect.  To  me  she  seemeth  all  that  is  genial  and 
lovely  in  womanhood. 

So  great  had  been  the  mental  suffering  of  Saul, 
that  he  had  fasted  all  that  day  and  night,  aid  at  the 
terrible  doom  announced  by  the  seer  his  strength 
utterly  forsook  him,  and  he  fell  all  along  upon  the 
earth. 

Now  cometh  the  gentle  ministry  of  the  Woman  of 
Endor.  "Behold  thou  hast  prevailed  with  me  to 
hearken  to  thy  voice,  even  at  the  peril  of  my  life ; 
now,  also,  I  pray  thee,  hearken  to  the  voice  of  thy 
handmaid,  and  let  me  set  a  morsel  of  bread  before 
thee,  and  eat,  that  thou  mayest  have  strength." 

Can  aught  be  more  beautiful,  more  touching  or 
womanly  in  its  appeal  ?  Aught  more  foreign  from  a 
cruel  and  treacherous  nature,  aloof  from  human 
sympathies,  and  dealing  with  forbidden  or  unholy 
knowledge  ? 

To  the  Jew,  trained  to  seek  counsel  only  from 
Jehovah,  the  Woman  of  Endor  was  a  dealer  with 
spirits  of  evil.  With  us,  who  imbibe  truth  through 
a  thousand  channels  made  turbid  by  prejudice  and 
error,  she  is  a  distorted  being  allied  to  the  hags  of 
a  wild  and  fatal  delusion.  We  confound  her  with 
the  witches  of  Macbeth,  the  victims  of  Salem,  and 
the  Moll  Pitchers  of  modern  days. 

Such  is  not  the  Woman  of  Endor — we  have  adopted 
the  superstition  of  monk  and  priest  through  the  long 
era  of  darkness  and  bigotry,  and  every  age  hath  lent 
a  aha/low  to  the  picture. 

"  Hearken  to  the  voice  of  thine  handmaid,  and  let 
me  set  a  morsel  of  bread  before  thee."  Beautiful 
picture  of  primitive  and  genial  hospitality!  The 
Woman  of  Endor  riseth  before  me  in  the  very  atti- 
tude of  her  kind,  correct  entreaty.  The  braids  of 
her  dark  hair  mingle  with  the  folds  of  her  turban ; 
her  oriental  robes  spread  from  beneath  the  rich  girdle, 
and  the  bust  swells  with  her  impassioned  appeal.    I 


behold  the  proud  contour  of  features,  the  deep,  spi- 
ritual eye,  the  chiseled  nostril,  and  the  lip  shaming 
the  ruby.  The  cold,  haughty  grace,  becoming  the 
daughter  of  the  Magi,  hath  now  yielded  to  the  ten- 
derness of  her  woman's  heart. 

Woman  of  Endor !  thou  hast  gathered  the  sacred 
lotus  for  the  worship  of  Isis ;  thou  hast  smothered 
the  dark-winged  Ibis  in  the  temple  of  the  gods ;  thou 
art  familiar  with  the  mysteries  of  the  pyramids;  thou 
hast  quaffed  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  even  where  they 
well  up  in  the  cavernous  vaults  of  the  ancient  Cheops; 
thou  hast  watched  the  stars,  and  learned  their  names 
and  courses ;  art  familiar  with  the  sweet  influences 
of  the  Pleiads,  and  the  bands  of  Orion.  Thy  teacher 
was  a  reverent  worshiper  of  nature,  and  thou  a 
meek  and  earnest  pup il.  Thou  heldst  a  more  intimate 
communion  with  nature  than  we  of  a  later  and  mora 
worldly  age.  Thou  workedest  with  her  in  her 
laboratory,  creating  the  gem  and  the  pearl,  and  all 
things  whatsoever  into  which  the  breath  of  life  en- 
tereth  not. 

There  was  nothing  of  falsehood,  nothing  of  diabolic 
power  in  this.  Men  were  nearer  the  primitive  man, 
nearer  the  freshness  of  creation,  and  they  who  pa- 
tiently and  religiously  dwelt  in  the  temple  of  nature 
learned  her  secrets,  and  acquired  power  hidden  from 
the  vulgar,  even  as  do  the  learned  now,  in  their  dim 
libraries,  and  amid  their  musty  tomes. 

Thus  was  it  with  the  Woman  of  Endor.  She  was 
learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  East.  She  had 
studied  the  religion  of  Egypt,  had  listened  to  the  sages 
of  Brahma,  and  studied  philosophy  in  the  schools  to 
wbicl*  the  accomplished  Greeks  afterwards  resorted 
to  learn  truth  and  lofty  aspiration ;  yet  even  here  did 
the  daughter  of  the  Magi  feel  the  goal  of  truth  un- 
attained. 

She  had  heard  of  a  new  faith — that  of  Israel— a 
singular  people,  who  at  one  time  had  sojourned  in 
Egypt,  and  yet  who  went  forth,  leaving  their  gods 
and  their  vast  worship  behind,  to  adopt  a  new  and 
strange  belief.  Hither  had  she  come  with  a  meek 
spirit  of  inquiry,  to  learn  something  more  of  those 
great  truths  for  which  the  human  soul  yearneth  for- 
ever. 

Hence  was  it  that  her  wisdom  and  her  beauty  be- 
came a  shield  to  her  when  the  mandates  of  Saul 
banished  all  familiar  with  mysterious  knowledge 
from  the  country.  She  was  no  trifler  with  the  fears 
and  the  credulities  of  men.  She  was  an  earnest  dis- 
ciple of  Truth,  and  guilelessly  using  wisdom  which 
patient  genius  had  unfolded  to  her  mind. 

All  night  had  she  watched  the  stars,  and  firmly  did 
she  believe  that  human  events  were  shadowed  forth 
in  their  hushed  movements. 

She  compounded  rare  fluids,  and  produced  crea- 
tions wondrous  in  their  beauty. 

There  were  angles  described  in  the  vast  mechanism 
of  nature,  in  the  passage  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in 
the  congealing  of  fluids,  and  the  formation  of  gems, 
which  were  of  stupendous  power  when  used  in  con- 
junction with  certain  words  of  mystic  meaning,  de- 
rived from  the  vocabulary  of  spirits;  spirits  who 
once  familiarly  visited  our   earth,  and   left  these 
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symbols  of  their  power  behind  them.  These  the 
learned,  who  did  so  in  the  spirit  of  truth  and  good- 
ness, were  able  to  use,  and  great  and  marvelous 
were  the  results. 

Sueh  was  the  knowledge,  and  such  the  faith  of  the 
Woman  of  Endor,  the  wise  and  the  beautiful  daugh- 
ter of  the  Magi.  She  was  yet  young  and  lovely ;  not 
the  girl  nor  the  child,  but  the  full,  intellectual,  and 
glorious  woman. 

She  had  used  a  spell  of  great  power  in  behalf  of 
Saul,  who  was  in  disguise,  and  unknown  to  her ; 
and  thus  had  compelled  the  visible  presence  of  one 
of  the  most  devout  servants  of  the  Most  High  God. 
Even  she  was  appalled,  not  at  the  sight  of  the  "  old 
man  covered  with  a  mantle,"  but  that  she  saw  "  gods 
descending  to  the  earth." 

The  fate  of  Saul  would  have  been  the  same  had 
not  the  prophet  from  the  dead  pronounced  that  fear- 


ful doom,  "  To-morrow  shalt  thou  and  thy  sons  .  c  ns 
I  am,"  but  he  might  till  the  last  have  realized  that 
vague  comfort  to  be  found  in  the  uncertainty  of  des- 
tiny, and  in  the  faint  incitements  of  hope.  Fancy 
might  have  painted  plains  beyond  the  mountains  of 
Gilboa,  where  the  dread  issues  of  battle  were  to  be 
tried,  and  he  would  have  been  spared  that  period  of 
agony,  when  the  strong  man  was  bowed  to  the  earth 
at  the  certainty  of  doom. 

Saul  and  the  Woman  of  Endor,  ages  on  ages  since, 
fulfilled  their  earthly  mission,  leaving  behind  this 
simple  record  of  the  power  and  fidelity  of  human 
emotions  in  all  times  and  places;  we  cannot  regret 
even  the  trials  of  Saul,  in  the  view  of  enlarged 
humanity,  for  had  he  been  other  than  he  was,  the 
world  had  been  unblessed  with  this  episode  of 
woman's  grace  and  woman's  tenderness,  in  the  per- 
son of  the  Woman  of  Endor. 


THE    FLOWERET. 
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I  marked  when  the  morning  son  shone  bright 
Where  a  floweret  in  beauty  grew : 

Its  petals  oped  to  the  rosy  light, 
As  it  laughed  in  the  sparkling  dew. 

And  a  grateful  fragrance  the  blossom  flung 

To  the  sportive  winds  at  play ; 
While  o'er  it  a  raptured  wild-bird  hong, 

And  caroled  its  love-taught  lay. 

I  came  again,  when  an  hour  had  flown, 
And  sought  for  my  floweret  fair, 

All  vain,  alas !  for  the  blossom  was  gone, 
And  sad  was  the  silent  air ! 

I  mourned  when  I  thought  on  its  radiant  hne, 
And  remembered  its  look  of  pride ; 

I  bowed  me  in  grief  where  its  beauty  grew, 
And  wept  where  my  floweret  died ! 


Then  I  turned  my  gaze  to  the  azure  sky, 

And  thought  on  the  God  above, 
Who  heareth  the  hungry  ravens  cry, 

And  whose  holiest  name  is  Love. 

Then  I  dried  my  tears  as  my  fancy  roved 

To  the  realm  by  angels  trod  ; 
For  I  knew  that  my  blossom,  from  earth  removed, 
Bloomed  bright  in  the  gardens  of  God. 

O  ye  who  have  watched  o'er  its  fragrant  birth, 

As  it  oped  to  the  balmy  day — 
Weep  not  that  no  longer  it  smileth  on  earth, 

To  gladden  your  weary  way ! 

No  more  shall  ye  fear  for  the  morning's  blight, 

Nor  dread  the  cold  chills  o(  even ; 
For  afar,  in  a  world  of  celestial  light, 

Your  floweret  is  blooming  in  heaven  .' 


THE    WALTZ    OF    LIFE. 


In  dreams,  I  walked  through  narrow  vaults 

Where  Death  reigned  over  all, 
Deep  under  ground,  where  Midnight  bound 

AH  in  his  gloomy  pall; 
And,  as  I  moved,  with  cautious  tread, 

Within  their  walls  so  cold, 
The  rattling  skulls  of  hundreds  dead 

Beneath  my  footsteps  rolled ; 
And  human  bones  did  crack  and  break 

As  slowly  on  I  stepped, 
And  reptiles  left  the  skeletons 

Where  they  in  gloom  had  slept. 
Some  crawled  upon  the  damp,  cold  wall, 

Some  made  the  skulls  their  den, 


But  when  I  'd  passed  I  heard  them  crawl 

Back  to  their  feasts  again 

I  stood  within  a  banquet  ball, 

Amid  a  flood  of  light, 
Where  music  of  the  festival 

Flowed  on  the  air  of  Night. 
There  maidens  whirled  in  dizzy  dance, 

Like  fairies  on  the  lea, 
And  beauty  shed  her  radiance, 

Like  sunbeams  o*er  the  sea. 
And  these,  I  thought — these,  one  and  all, 

Now  reveling  in  the  waltz, 
Are  hurrying  through  the  banquet  hall 

Down  to  those  gloomy  vaults ! 


THE    ERNTEFEST.* 
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The  tourist  who  has  loved  to  linger  in  the  beauti- 
ful country  of  the  Rhine— among  its  castle-crowned 
hills,  and  lovely  valleys,  its  rich  vineyards,  its  smil- 
ing hamlets  and  its  noble  cities,  must  often  recollect, 
with  peculiar  pleasure,  the  delightful  city  of  Bonn,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  its  charming  environs. 
One  of  the  loveliest  villas  near  the  town,  in  182 — , 
was  owned  by  the  Baroness  Von  Schonhold.  This 
lady,  still  young  and  beautiful,  was  the  widow  of  a 
man  old  enough,  as  report  had  said  of  him,  to  have 
been  her  father;  he  had  married  her  when  a  mere 
girl,  and  after  three  years  of  wedlock,  left  her  sole 
mistress  of  his  splendid  possessions.  She  continued 
to  reside  on  her  villa  close  to  the  river,  and  after  the 
first  years  of  her  widowhood  had  expired,  to  mingle, 
as  much  as  beseemed  the  most  perfect  feminine  dig- 
nity and  modest  reserve,  in  the  gaieties  of  life  around 
her.  She  was  greatly  beloved  by  all  her  acquaint- 
ance ;  by  the  poor  as  well  as  those  of  her  own  rank ; 
and  as  it  began  to  be  whispered  among  the  gossips 
of  the  neighborhood  that  the  fair  lady  might  possibly 
not  be  unwilling  to  enter  a  second  time  into  the  bonds 
of  Hymen — it  may  well  be  conceived  that  she  had 
many  admirers.  But  her  demeanor  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  give  encouragement  to  any.  She  loved  so- 
ciety, and  her  cheerful  spirits  and  varied  accom- 
plishments fitted  her  to  adorn  the  circles  in  which 
she  moved ;  but  she  was  cold  to  the  voice  of  adula- 
tion, and  among  all  the  suitors  whom  her  wealth 
and  beauty  drew  around  her,  there  was  not  one  who 
could  boast  he  had  ever  received  from  her  a  mark  of 
special  regard. 

"  And  is  it  possible,"  cried  Frederick  Herder  to  his 
friend  Lanbeck,  as  he  stopped  at  his  lodgings  in 

street,  Bonn,  one  evening,  "  is  it  possible  you 

think  of  declining  the  invitation  of  Madame  Von 
Schonhold  to  her  Erntefestt  to-morrow?" 

"  I  do  not  feel  particularly  disposed  to  accept  it," 
replied  his  friend ;  "  and  my  dull  spirits  would  add  but 
little  to  the  entertainment  of  the  company." 

"  Why,  truly,  you  seem  not  exactly  couleur  de  rose 
this  evening ;  but  that  is  nothing.  I  must  have  your 
company.  Besides,  I  promised  Madame  Froben  to 
bring  you." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  and  her,  and  will  go, 
then." 

"  Now  it  seems  passing  strange  to  me,"  continued 
Herder,  u  why,  with  your  advantages  of  person  and 
address,  and  your  mental  accomplishments — (by  no 

*  Thi*  tale  is  founded  partly  on  fact,  partly  on  one  of 
Ilauff's  Nnvellen. 
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means  to  flatter  you !)  you  do  not  join  the  race  after 
the  prize !  Our  fair  widow  is  evidently  pleased  with 
you,  and  that  is  more  than  I  could  say  confidently  of 
myself,  or  any  other  gallant" 

Lanbeck  smiled. 

"  You  do  not  fear  me  as  a  rival.  Your  baroness 
can  be  amiable  to  a  poor  physician  who  has  neither 
rank  nor  connection*,  without  danger  of  awakening 
the  jealousy  of  her  noble  suitors." 

"  Too  modest,  by  half.  What  does  she  want  with 
wealth  in  a  husband  ?    Then  as  to  rank — " 

"  It  is  said  she  occupied  an  humble  station  before 
her  marriage  with  the  rich  old  baron.  People  who 
have  risen  from  obscurity  are  generally  tenacious  of 
rank." 

1  '■  There  is  some  truth  in  that.  But  your  parents, 
Edward,  were  of  good  old  Saxon  descent." 

"  Certainly — that  is  some  consolation,"  said  Lan- 
beck, laughing;  "my  English  blood  is  of  the  be*!; 
but  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  Frederick ;  I  shall 
not  enter  the  lists  with  your  German  nobility." 

"  Why  not  ?  *  Faint  heart  never  won1 — you  know 
the  proverb." 

"In  the  first  place,  I  am  not  in  love  with  the 
baroness." 

"  There  you  are  singular.  But  you  have  been  liu 
tie  in  her  society.  See  more  of  her,  and  find  out 
how  lovely  and  fascinating  she  is." 

"  I  see  you  are  not  in  love  with  her,  Frederick,  or 
you  would  not  advise  me  to  this." 

"You  ought  to  remember  I  am  engaged  to  the 
pretty  Josepha;  and.  I  have  set  my  heart,  Edward, 
on  having  you  devoted  to  our  charming  widow." 

"Suppose  I  tell  you  my  affections  are  also  en- 
gaged?" 

"  I  know  better !  Whom  do  you  visit  in  Bonn  ? 
and  have  I  not  been  your  fellow  student  in  France— 
your  traveling  companion  in  Germany  ?" 

"True — but  you  know  not  all  my  history.  What 
think  you  of  this  ?" 

And  opening  a  small  cabinet,  he  took  out  a  pic- 
ture, not  highly  finished  in  point  of  execution,  but 
speaking  as  life.  It  was  the  picture  of  a  young  girt 
about  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful. Herder  looked  at  it  some  time  without  speaking. 

"Who  is  the  original  of  this  portrait?"  at  length 
he  asked. 

His  friend  answered  with  some  hesitation — 

"  There  is  a  story  connected  with  it,  which  I  will 
tell  you,  when  we  have  filled  another  cup  of  wine." 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  replenished  their 
glasses,  and  Herder  leaned  back  in  his  seat  in  an  at- 
titude of  expectation. 
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l(  It  is  not  many  years,"  resumed  Lanbeck,  "  since 
I  was  at  Stutgard,  and  remained  there  some  weeks, 
while  yon  were  on  your  tour  in  Italy.  There  I 
formed  acquaintance  with  a  noble  Spaniard,  Don 
Montanjo  Liger,  an  officer  in  the  household  of  the 

Prince  de  P ,  then  on  a  visit  to  Stutgard.    How 

well  I  remember  his  tall,  thin,  majestic  figure,  his 
broad  forehead  overshadowed  by  dark  bushy  hair, 
his  deep-set,  piercing  eyes,  Roman  nose,  and  com- 
pressed mouth !  His  dress,  too,  was  perfectly  Span- 
ish ;  his  dark  silk  breeches,  and  large  knee-buckles, 
with  the  long  slender  sword  at  his  side,  his  high, 
pointed  hat,  and  mantle  of  the  finest  cloth  suited  his 
measured  and  somewhat  haughty  gait.  Altogether, 
his  appearance  caused  him  to  be  observed  by  all  who 
glanced  at  him  in  the  street,  and  set  down  at  once 
for  a  man  of  consideration. 

"  My  acquaintance  with  him  commenced  in  a  sin- 
gular manner.  We  both  frequented  the  gallery  of 
the  brothers  Boisseree,  where  many  fine  paintings 
were  exhibited ;  and  both  had  eyes  but  for  one  pic- 
ture from  our  first  visit.  It  was  a  cabinet  piece,  of 
which  this  sketch  is  a  copy.  Boisseree  himself  no- 
ticed the  interest  I  took  in  it,  and  told  me  the  picture 
was  three  hundred  years  old.  ty  was  not  until  the 
third  or  fourth  day  that  the  stern  looking  stranger 
accosted  me  with  an  expression  of  his  surprise  that  I 
could  find  so  much  to  admire  in  a  work,  not  after  all 
a  first-rate  specimen  of  art.  I  answered  by  pleading 
that  I  was  interested  in  the  beauty  of  the  countenance. 

"  Yes—"  returned  he,  musingly;  "  and  the  portrait 
is  not  a  flattered  one.  The  family  is  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  its  women." 

"What  family?"  I  asked  in  some  surprise.  "I 
thought  this  a  fancy  piece,  painted  three  hundred 
years  ago !    The  owner  told  me  so." 

"He  is  mistaken,"  said  Don  Montanjo;  "I  know 
the  original." 

"  Who  is  she?  where  is  she?"  I  asked  in  breath- 
less interest. 

"  I  should  say — I  have  known  her ;  twenty  years 
and  more  ago— in  Valencia— Yfs— "  he  added  with 
a  sigh,  gazing  at  the  picture— "it  is — it  can  be  no 
other  than  Donna  Camilla  de  Tortosi." 

"Twenty  years?"  I  repeated — and  my  lover-like 
visions  faded  away.  "She  cannot  look  like  this 
now!" 

"  May  be  not,"  answered  the  Spaniard ;  "  but  no 
painter  ever  drew  a  more  faithful  copy  than  this  is  of 
her  as  I  last  saw  her.  Come  to-morrow  night  to  my 
lodgings,  and  I  will  explain  to  you  why  I  feel  an 
interest  in  her  portrait." 

"  You  may  imagine,  dear  Frederick,  that  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  accept  the  Spaniard's  invitation;  anxious 
as  I  was  to  learn  something  of  the  original  of  the 
mysterious  picture  which  had  taken  such  strong  hold 
of  my  imagination.  I  went;  he  received  me  cordi- 
ally, and  told  me  a  tale  of  his  love  and  his  disappoint- 
ment. It  was  a  commonplace  one— running  briefly 
thus :  Donna  Camilla  was  his  cousin,  the  only  child 
of  wealthy  parents ;  beautiful,  as  her  portrait  repre- 
sented, and  possessed  of  every  quality  that  could  win 
the  admiration  of  a  susceptible  youth.  She  came  to 
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Valencia  after  having  completed  her  education  at  the 
convent ;  Don  Montanjo  saw  her,  loved  her,  and  his 
suit  being  favored  by  her  parents,  was  received  into 
'the  family  as  her  affianced  husband.    The  lady  her- 
self was  cold ;  but  Spanish  decorum  required  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  maidenly  reserve.    Don  Montanjo's 
visions  of  happiness  were  at  length  disturbed  by  his 
receiving  information  that  the  lady  Camilla  went  fre- 
quently, unattended,  to  the  house  of  a  married  friend, 
to  enjoy  the  society  of  M.  de  Tannensee,  colonel  of 
a  Swiss  regiment  quartered  in  Valencia — whom  he 
himself  had  introduced  to  the  family  of  Tortosi. 
Desirous  of  proving  the  fidelity  of  his  betrothed,  he 
laid  wait  for  the  Swiss  colonel,  and  found  his  worst 
apprehensions  verified.    In  the  agony  of  his  feelings, 
his  first  impulse  was  to  slay  his  fortunate  rival ;  but 
mastering  his  passion,  he  released  him,  after  appoint- 
ing a  place  of  meeting  for  the  next  morning  without 
the  city  gates.    A  storm  of  wild  passion  raged  in 
Don  Montanjo's  breast  as  he  went  home.    Late  at 
night,  a  servant  of  Donna  Camilla's  brought  him  a 
letter ;  it  was  couched  in  terms  of  despairing  entreaty. 
She  confessed  that  she  had  never  loved  him,  but  that 
Tannensee  alone  possessed  her  whole  heart;   that 
she  had  been  compelled  to  receive  him  as  her  suitor 
through  fear  of  her  parents ;  and  she  concluded  by 
beseeching  him  to  stand  her  friend,  and  shield  her 
from  parental  anger,  in  her  approaching  union  with 
the  object  of  her  choice.    The  struggle  was  severe 
in  the  breast  ofthe  unfortunate  lover ;  but  generosity 
triumphed.     He  fought  with  Tannensee,  and  dis- 
armed him ;  the  colonel,  though  brave  and  skilful  in 
the  use  of  the  sword,  would  not  resist  the  man  he 
conceived  himself  to  have  injured.    Don  Montanjo 
not  only  spared  his  life,  but  promised  him  his  influ- 
ence 4p  induce  his  uncle  and  aunt  to  consent  to  Camil- 
la's transfer  of  her  plighted  faith.  The  lady's  parents, 
however,  continued  inexorable ;  she  set  their  autho- 
rity at  defiance  by  eloping  with  the  Swiss  officer 
some  days  after,  and  had  never  returned  to  her 
home. 

"Such,  dear  Herder,  was  the  Spaniard's  story. 
The  portrait  had  been  painted  from  the  life  by  an 
Italian  artist,  before  Donna  Camilla's  marriage.  I 
was  so  struck  with  it  that  I  obtained  permission  to 
have  a  copy  taken,  which  is  before  you.  You  may 
laugh  at  me  for  my  romance ;  but  I  declare  to  you, 
on  *my  word,  that  picture  is  dearer  to  me  than  any 
living  woman  whose  name  I  know." 

Herder  did  laugh  at  his  friend ;  said  he  had  never 
suspected  him  of  such  boyish  folly  as  falling  in  love 
with  a  painting ;  and  described  to  him  facetiously  the 
matured  charms  ofthe  lady  Camilla— as  she  probably 
then  existed,  if  she  existed  at  all.  "  But  now  I  look 
at  it  again,"  he  continued,  "  I  could  almost  believe 
the  portrait  taken  for  Madame  von  Schonhold  her- 
self. Tell  me,  do  you  not  perceive  the  resemblance  ?" 

"  It  never  struck  me,"  said  Lanbeck  hesitatingly— 
"  the  eyes  of  your  baroness  are  gray,  and  her  hair 
light  brown ;  observe  the  raven  locks  of  my  Spanish 
beauty,  and  the  large, -dark,  melting  eyes!" 

"  True ;  but  observe  the  Grecian  nose,  so  perfect 
in  its  outline,  the  exquisite,  rosy  mouth,  and  the 
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round  chin !  Tbey  suit  better,  too,  with  her  blond 
beauty,  than  the  dark  hair  and  eyes.  Depend  upon 
it  I  wi!I  tell  her  you  idolize  her  picture." 

Herder  kept  his  word  in  part  the  next  evening, 
when  the  festive  company  were  assembled  at  the 
villa  of  the  baroness,  failing  not  to  rally  his  friend  on 
his  inclination  for  an  indifferent  painting,  whose  ori- 
ginal he  had  never  seen.  The  lady  and  her  guests 
expressed  much  curiosity  on  the  subject,  and  desired 
to  see  the  portrait  that  could  thus  captivate  the  affec- 
tions of  so  grave  a  student.  Lanbeck  took  revenge 
on  his  teazing  friend  by  protesting  that  he  had  given 
him  but  half  his  confidence,  and  that  he  was  by  no 
means  in  love  with  a  simple  picture. 

"Bid  you  not  tell  me,"  insisted  Herder;  laughing, 
"  that  it  was  dearer  to  you  than  any  woman  living?" 

"No!  I  said — '  than  any  woman  whose  name  I 
know/  " 

"Oh!  then  your  inamorata  is  incog.  Let  me  re- 
member— I  thought  you  smitten  with  the  prima 
donna  at  Leipsig !  Or  rather — the  masked  fair  one 
at  Vienna !    You  smile — there  is  nothing  in  that." 

"  Your  friend  knows  your  discretion  too  well  to 
trust  you  with  his  secret,"  observed  one  of  the 
guests. 

"I  have  it!"  cried  Herder,  after  a  pause.  "Do 
you  recollect  our  walk  to  the  Louvre  one  night — 
some  eight  years  ago  ?" 

Lanbeck  changed  countenance ;  his  volatile  friend 
filled  his  glass  with  wine,  and  signing  to  the  guests 
near  him  to  do  the  same,  said — 

"  Let 's  have  a  bumper,  friends.  Here 's  to  Lan- 
beck's  unknown  fair  one — the  Beggar  Girl  of  Font 
des  Arts !" 

An  instant  after,  the  gay  but  good-humored  young 
man  saw  that  he  had  unwittingly  given  pain.  Lan- 
beck's  face  was  deeply  flushed,  but  he  looked  grave, 
and  said  not  a  word.  Herder  set  down  his  glass,  and 
glanced  round  him  uneasily;  the  company  were,  em- 
barrassed ;  the  baroness  looked  as  if  something  out 
of  place  had  been  said.  Herder  perceived  his  mis- 
take, and  with  his  usual  tact,  gave  a  turn  to  the  con- 
versation. The  guests  that  chanced  to  be  near  were 
presently  laughing  heartily  at  some  new  sally  of  bis 
wit. 

As  for  Lanbeck,  during  the  rest  of  the  evening,  it 
seemed  as  if  he  had  all  at  once  become  sensible  of 
the  charms  of  their  fair  hostess.  He  led  her  repeat- 
edly to  the  dance;  he  was  at  her  side  at  supper;  his 
eyes  dwelt  admiringly  on  her  face  while  they  stood 
in  conversation ;  in  short,  he  was  the  envy  of  all  her 
less  favored  admirers;  and  severaj  sneering  expres- 
sions of  wonder  at  the  condescension  of  the  baroness 
attested  their  chagrin.  Could  it  be  possible  that  a 
mere  adventurer,  after  all,  was  to  bear  away  the 
prize?  It  looked  like  it;  for  the  lady  seemed  to 
have  eyes  only  for  him.  The  knowing  ones  pro- 
nounced it  merely  a  flirtation.  Herder  whispered  to 
his  friend  as  he  passed,  that  he  stood  already  on  the 
top  round  of  the  ladder ;  the  hint  appeared  to  dis- 
please Lanbeck,  for  he  presently  withdrew  from  the 
saloon,  and  after  walking  a  few  minutes  on  the  bal- 
cony, descended  to  the  garden,  the  avenues  of  which 


were  gorgeously  illuminated  for  the  pleasure  of  such 
of  the  guests  as  chose  to  walk  in  the  open  air.  He 
passed  several  groups  in  gay  conversation,  and  in 
about  half  an  hour  unexpectedly  joined  a  pair,  who 

proved  to  be  the  baroness  and  Count  L .    The 

gentleman  politely  resigned  the  lady  to  his  charge, 
being  engaged  for  the  next  dance.  Lanbeck's  sur- 
prise at  finding  himself  so  suddenly  alone  with  the 
lovely  widow,  betrayed  him  into  some  awkwardness 
at  first,  which,  however,  she  seemed  readily  inclined 
to  forgive. 

"  You  must  pardon  me,  Mr.  Lanbeck,"  said  she, 
before  they  had  walked  far,  and  he  thought  her  voice 
the  sweetest  he  had  ever  heard,  "  if  I  show  some 
curiosity  about  your  incognita.  Fray,  tell  me,  who 
was  the  beggar  girl  Herder  spoke  of  a  while  ago? 
You  seemed  displeased  at  his  mention  of  her." 

"  Displeased  that  he  should  mention  her  so  lightly," 
answered  Lanbeck.  "  Herder  is  thoughtless — but  a 
good  fellow  at  heart." 

"  Did  he  know  her  ?"  asked  the  baroness,  with  an 
air  of  so  much  interest  that  it  startled  her  companion, 
and  nattered  him  not  a  little. 

"  If  you  can  give  me  a  few  moments  of  your  so- 
ciety, dear  lady,  I  will  tell  you  all,"  said  he. 

The  baroness  assented,  and  they  pursued  the  walk 
together. 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  eight  years,"  continued  Lanbeck, 
"  since  Herder  and  I  were  students  of  medicine  in 
Paris.  We  were  very  intimate,  and  occupied  the 
same  lodgings  in  the  Place  des  Victoires.  We  had 
some  friends  living  in  the  Rue  Taranne,  with  whom 
we  often  passed  the  evening,  and  returned  late  at 
night.  One  evening,  it  was  about  eleven,  rainy,  and 
the  wind  blowing  cold  and  piercing,  we  were  going 
from  the  Quai  Malaquais,  over  Pont  des  Arts  to  the 
Louvre.  Pont  des  Arts  is  only  passable  for  foot  pas- 
sengers, and  it  happened  that  no  one  Vas  stirring 
anywhere  about  us.  We  crossed  the  bridge,  draw- 
ing our  cloaks  well  round  us,  and  I  was  already  as- 
cending the  steps  on  the  other  side,  when  my  atten- 
tion was  arrested  Sy  Jin  unexpected  sight 

"There  stood,  leaning  on  the  bridge,  a  slender 
female  figure!  '  A  dark  colored  hat  was  tied  close 
down  over  her  face,  which  was  quite  concealed  by  a 
green  veil.  She  wore  a  dark  silk  mantle,  and  the 
wind,  which  blew  fiercely  against  her,  revealed  the 
outline  of  a  delicate  and  youthful  shape.  A  small 
hand  was  put  forth  from  her  cloak,  and  held  a  plate; 
before  her  was  a  lantern,  the  feeble  and  flickering 
light  of  which  fell  on  a  foot  that  Cinderella  might 
have  coveted.  Nowhere  is  there,  perhaps,  so  much 
misery  in  contact  with  so  much  luxury  and  magnifi- 
cence, as  in  Paris ;  yet  the  beggars  seldom  are  seen 
pushing  their  way  forward,  or  following  the  stranger. 
The  infirm  or  blind  sit  or  stand  at  the  corners  of  the 
streets,  quietly  holding  out  a  hat,  and  leaving  it  tothe 
passer  by  to  notice  or  disregard  their  supplications. 
The  beggars  I  felt  most  for  were  those  who  took 
their  station  nightly  in  the  streets,  with  heads  co- 
vered ;  motionless,  and  apparently  ashamed  of  their 
occupation.  My  acquaintance  in  Paris  had  informed 
|  me  that  these  were,  for  the  'most  part,  people  of  re- 
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spectable  condition,  reduced  by  misfortune  to  ex- 
tremity; who,  unwilling  or  unable  to  earn  their 
bread,  had  resorted  to  this  last  expedient  to  prolong 
a  wretched  existence,  till  despair  terminated  it  in 
the  waters  of  the  Seine. 

"  To  this  class  undoubtedly  belonged  the  female  of 
Pont  des  Arts.  I  looked  at  her  more  closely ;  her 
limbs  trembled  more  violently  from  cold  than  the 
flame  of  her  lantern ;  but  she  was  silent.  I  felt  in 
my  pockets,  but  could  not  find  a  franc— a  single  sou. 
I  turned  to  Herder,  and  asked  him  for  some  change; 
but  vexed  at  being  exposed  to  the  cold  by  my  delay, 
he  cried —  , 

" 4  Leave  the  beggar  and  come  along ;  let  us  get  to 
bed,  for  I  am  freezing  I1 

" *  Only  a  few  sous,  friend,'  I  insisted.  He  caught 
me  by  the  cloak  to  pull  me  forward.  The  poor  dam- 
sel then  ventured  to  say,  in  a  voice  trembling,  but 
very  sweet,  and,  to  my  surprise,  in  German — 

" *  Ob,  gentlemen,  have  compassion !' 

"  Her  voice,  and  unexpected  use  of  a  language  so 
familiar  to  me,  afiected  me  powerfully.  I  again 
urged  my  request  for  some  change.   Herder  laughed. 

" '  Here,1  said  he,  '  are  a  few  francs ;  make  your 
bargain,  but  let  me  out  of  the  scrape.' 

"He  hastened  away  as  he  spoke.  I  felt  really 
embarrassed;  she  must  have  heard  what  my  com- 
panion said,  and  I  feared  we  had  wounded  the  feel- 
ings of  one  in  misfortune.  I  approached  her,  hesi- 
tatingly. 

"  '  My  girl,1  said  I, ( you  have  chosen  a  poor  place 
to  stand ;  there  will  not  many  pass  here  to-night.1 

"  '  If  only,1  answered  she,  scarce  audibly,  '  if  only 
those  who  pass  have  feeling  for  the  unhappy.' 

"There  was  something  in  her  tone  and  manner 
that  showed  she  had  seen  better  times. 

" '  I  feel  interested  for  you,'  I  continued,  •  will  you 
tell  me  if  I  can  do  more  for  you  than  give  you  this 
trifle  of  silver?' 

41  *  We  are  very  poor,'  was  her  tremulous  reply, 
1  and  my  mother  is  sick  and  helpless.' 

"  Impelled  by  an  unaccountable  feeling  of  sympa- 
thy, I  asked" — 

"  •  Will  you  conduct  me  to  your  mother  ?' 

"  She  was  silent ;  the  request  seemed  to  surprise 
her. 

" '  Think  not,'  I  said, '  that  I  have  any  other  motive 
than  the  honest  wish  to  aid  you,  if  I  can.' 

"  '  Then  come !'  replied  the  veiled  damsel.  She 
took  up  her  lantern,  extinguished  it,  and  hid  it  with 
the  plate  under  her  cloak.  She  then  led  the  way 
across  the  bridge.  As  I  walked  in  silence,  a  little 
behind  her,  I  had  opportunity  to  observe  her.  Her 
figure,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  her  whole  air,  her  voice 
particularly,  bespoke  extreme  youth.  Her  step  was 
quick,  light  and  elastic.  She  had  declined  the  as- 
sistance of  my  arm  in  walking.  At  the  end  of  the 
bridge  she  went  into  the  Rue  Mazarin. 

"  *  Has  your  mother  been  long  ill  ?'  I  asked,  com- 
ing to  her  side*  and  endeavoring  through  her  veil  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  her  features. 

"  *  For  two  ye£rs,'  she  answered,  sighing;  *  but  it 
is  eight  days  only  since  she  became  so-  bad.' 


"  'Have  you  been  often  at  that  place?' 

"'Where?'  asked  she. 

"  *  On  the  bridge  yonder.' 

11  *  To-night,  for  the  first  time,'  she  answered. 

"'Then  you  have  not,  as  yet,  found  any  good 
place ;  other  thoroughfares  are  more  frequented.' 

"  I  had  no  sooner  made  this  remark  than  I  repent- 
ed it ;  for  I  saw  it  must  have  hurt  her.  She  wept, 
but  suppressed  her  sobbing  as  much  as  possible,  and 
faltered—  v 

144  Ah!  I  am  such  a  stranger  here,  and  I  am 
ashamed  to  go  into  the  crowd.' 

"  How  deep  must  be  the  misery  that  had  driven 
this  creature  to  beggary !  Once  or  twice,  I  confess, 
a  thought  of  suspicion  crossed  me,  but  it  was  in- 
stantly banished.  If  she  really  belonged  to  an  out- 
cast class  of  females,  why  was  she  found  veiled  in  a 
spot  so  unfrequented?  Why  did  she  so  sedulously 
conceal  a  form  and  features,  which,  judging  from 
what  I  saw,  must  possess  the  advantages  of  beauty? 
No !  hers  was  certainly  a  case  of  real  misfortune ; 
it  was  this  conviction,  and  her  shrinking  diffidence — 
her  evident  shame  for  guiltless  poverty,  that  so  ap- 
pealed to  my  feelings. 

11  *  Has  your  mother  a  physician  V  I  asked. 

"  '  She  had— but  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  em- 
ploy one ;  and,  indeed,  she  says  it  is  quite  useless.' 

"The  last  words  were  interrupted  by  sobbing — 
and  in  raising  her  hand  to  wipe  away  tears,  as  I  sup- 
posed, her  mantle  was  blown  back,  and  showed  her 
figure  more  plainly.  It  was  slender  even  to  fragility, 
and  very  thinly  clad,  as  I  saw,  by  a  hasty  glance, 
before  she  drew  the  cloak  again  around  her. 

"  We  passed  through  several  streets,  and  entered 
that  of  St.  Severin,  where  she  said  her  mother  lived. 
We^ad  not  gone  far  down  the  street,  when  she 
stopped,  and  seemed  much  agitated. 

44 '  Indeed,  sir,'  she  said, '  you  must  not  go  farther 
with  me — it  cannot  be !' 

"  « Why  not?'  I  asked,  '  perhaps  I  can  assist  your 
mother ;  I  am  a  student  of  medicine ;  believe  me,  I 
am  sincere  in  wishing  to  serve  you.' 

"  '  My  mother  will  be  displeased,'  said  she,  weep- 
ing more  violently ;  and  I  felt  that  I  had  no  right  to 
intrude  on  her.  I  gave  her  the  silver  change,  and 
also  a  piece  of  gold  I  had  about  me.  Her  hand 
trembled  as  she  took  it ;  she  thanked  me,  and  was 
turning  away. 

"  '  One  word  more,'  said  I ; 4  your  mother  may  not 
recover  soon ;  and  you,  my  girl,  are  not  made  for 
such  scenes  as  you  have  gone  through  to-night.  Go 
no  more  to  the  bridge ;  but  come  eight  days  from 
this  to  the  Place  de  l'Ecole  de  Medecine,  wearing 
the  same  hat  and  veil.  You  can  then  tell  me  how 
your  mother  is,  and  I  can  assist  you  farther,  if  ne- 
cessary.' 

"  She  bowed  her  bead,  but  I  could  not  hear  her  re- 
ply— and  walked  rapidly  down  the  street." 

Lanbeck  saw  that  his  fair  cqmpanion  was  much 
interested  in  his  narration.  She  wiped  tears  from 
her  eyes,  as  he  continued. 

11  Before  the  hour  appointed,  I  was  in  a  Cafe  in  the 
Place  de  I'  Ecole  de  Medecine,  looking  over  the  pa- 
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per*— end  glancing  ever  and  anon  down  the  street. 
It  seemed  long,  to  my  impatience,  before  I  saw  the 
flutter  of  the  well  known  green  veil  and  dark  silk 
mantle.  The  beggar  girl  came  to  thank  me  for  my 
generosity,  and  said  her  mother  had  observed  I  must 
be  either  an  angel  or  a  prince. 

"  ' Neither  one  nor  the  other,'  answered  I ;  'but 
tell  me,  have  you  any  thing  left  of  what  I  gave  you  V 

" '  Oh,  yes,'  she  answered,  as  if  eager  to  prevent 
my  giving  more, '  it  sufficed  to  pay  our  apothecary's 
bill,  and  a  month  of  house-rent,  and  we  have  enough 
for  the  present.' 

" '  Your  store  cannot  be  great,'  I  answered ;  '  now 
tell  me— for  I  am  willing  to  help  you  earn  some- 
thing—can you  do  any  work?' 

"  *  Oh,  yes,  sir,'  she  replied,  seeming  rejoiced  at 
the  question. 

"  '  Washing  and  ironing — or  plain  sewing?'    - 

11 '  Either—but  I  should  prefer  sewinp— as  I  have 
little  skill  as  a  laundress.' 

"  I  gave  her  a  handkerchief  to  hem  and  mark,  and 
directed  her  to  purchase  a  dozen  like  it  of  fine  cam- 
brio— and  bring  the  first  half  dozen  to  me  when  fin- 
ished. I  gave  her,  also,  money  for  the  purchase. 
She  seemed  pleased  as  a  child,  and  thanked  me  again 
and  again.  Before  she  left  me,  I  ventured  to  ask  her 
to  remove  ber  veil.  She  complied  after  a  little  hesi- 
tation ;  but  I  found  I  had  not  gained  much.  The  up- 
per part  of  her  face  was  entirely  concealed  by  a 
Venetian  half  mask,  of  black  silk;  the  mouth  and 
chin  only  were  left  exposed ;  but  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  these,  and  the  delicately  formed  throat,  dazslingly 
white,  sufficed  to  convince  me  that  the  face  was  one 
of  rare  loveliness.  I  could  see  that  she  blushed 
deeply  as  I  scanned  her  features.  When  I  asked 
why  the  mask  was  worn  under  her  veil,  al^said 
her  mother  had  been  used  to  wear  such  in  her  own, 
country,  and  had  charged  her  never  to  go  out  alone 
without  it." 

"How  often  did  you  see  her  afterwards?"  asked 
Madame  von  Schonhold. 

"  Only  twice — when  she  came  to  bring  me  her 
work ;  I  resolved,  on  our  next  meeting,  to  visit  her 
mother;  but  urgent  business  called  me  from  Paris 
unexpectedly  to  London,  where  I  was  detained  by 
the  illness  of  my  father.  I  had  .charged  my  unknown 
damsel,  in  case  of  any  such  occurrence,  to  come  to 
the  place  of  rendezvous  on  the  first  and  fifteenth  of 
every  month.  My  first  care,  on  returning  to  Paris, 
was  to  search  for  her ;  but  I  saw  her  no  more.  My 
inquiries  were  fruitless ;  and  month  after  month  I 
went  in  vain  to  the  Place  de  1'  Ecole  de  Medecine. 
Two  years  after  this  I  was  at  Stutgard,  and  struck  by 
a  painting  that  bore  a  strange  resemblance  to  the  girl 
whose  image  filled  my  thoughts,  at  least  to  so  much 
of  her  face  as  I  had  seen,  I  procured  a  copy,  which 
I  have  treasured  ever  since.  The  only  memorial  I 
possess  of  her  is  this,  and  the  handkerchiefs  she 
wrought  for  me.  Qee — here  is  one  of  them,  with  my 
initials  marked  in  the  corner." 

The  baroness  took  and  examined  it.  Lanbeck  con- 
tinued— 

<'  I  do  not  scruple  to  avow  that  I  have  felt,  and 


still  feel,  an  interest  in  this  girl,  which  I  have  expe- 
rienced for  no  other.  The  mystery  about  ber — her 
misfortunes,  her  patience  under  them — her  beauty— 
her  artlessness— her  devotion  to  her  mother— all  con- 
tributed strongly  to  enlist  my  feelings." 

"  Would  you  have  married  a  beggar  girl?"  asked 
the  baroness,  quickly,  and  in  a  low  tone. 

11  Her  poverty,  surely,  was  no  crime!"  answered 
Lanbeck.  "  If  I  had  found  her  what  I  supposed  her 
to  be,  and  of  respectable  parentage,  that  would  have 
been  no  obstacle." 

"Generous  man!"  exclaimed  the  lady;  but  in- 
stantly checking  herself,  she  turned  and  walked  to- 
ward the  saloon.  Lanbeck  followed,  entreating  that 
she  would  not  betray  him. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  he  went  to  rest  that 
night  more  than  half  in  love  with  the  baroness — re- 
proaching himself  for  his  want  of  fidelity  to  his  un- 
known damsel,  and  still  more  for  his  presumption  in 
thinking  of  one  whom  he  could  not  approach  without 
suspicion  of  mercenary  motives.  Full  of  heroic  reso- 
lutions never  to  be  thus  traitor  to  his  own  pride,  yet 
dissatisfied  with  himself,  he  rose  early  the  next  morn- 
ing. Many  of  the  guests,  like  himself,  had  remained 
at  the  villa,  prepared  to  renew  the  festivities  of  the 
preceding  day. 

Lanbeck  wandered  listlessly  through  the  grove 
that  sloped  toward  the  river;  and  seeing  no  one, 
threw  himself  on  the  green  sward,  and  lulled  by  the 
murmur  of  the  waters  and  the  rustling  of  the  foliage, 
at  length  fairly  fell  into  a  doze.  How  long  he  re- 
mained asleep  is  nothing  to  the' purpose;  he  was 
roused  by  a  alight  touch  on  his  hand,  sprung  up,  and 
saw,  just  before  him,  a  female  figure  in  a  dark  cloak 
and  hat,  with  green  veil  fluttering  in  the  morning 
breeze.  Stranger  than  all,  the  face  was  partly  co- 
vered by  a  silken  mask,  and  the  features  left  exposed 
were  the  very  features  of  the  beggar  girl  of  Pont  des 
Arts! 

For  an  instant,  Lanbeck  thought  he  was  still 
dreaming.  The  stranger  waved  her  hand,  and  van- 
ished amidst  the  thtfdc  foliage.  A  sealed  note  had 
fallen  at  his  feet;  he  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  and  then 
hastened  after  the  retreating  figure.  To  his  astonish- 
ment, it  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  The  note  was 
addressed  to  himself,  and  ran  as  follows : 

"  If  M.  Lanbeck  still  remembers  a  poor  girl  whom 
he  once  befriended,  he  will  not  deem  impertinent 
this  expression  of  her  lasting  gratitude.  He  will 
continue  to  be  devotedly  loved  by — though  he  may 
never  see  again — 

Thk  Beooa*  of  Pont  dbs  Art*." 

The  note  inclosed  a  ring  of  chased  gold,  marked 
with  the  initials—11  J.  de  T." 

The  perplexity  of  our  hero  is  not  to  be  described. 
His  first  thought  was  that  a  trick  had  been  practiced 
upon  him ;  but  how  could  he  be  deceived  in  those 
well  known,  those  beloved  features?  Half  inclined 
to  distrust  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses,  he  came 
to  one  resolution — namely,  to  say  nothing  of  what  he 
had  seen. 
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"  By  the  way,"  cried  the  baroness,  on  the  evening 
of  that  day,  turning  suddenly  from  a  circle  of  her 
gayest  guests,  "you  are  a  connoisseur  in  paintings, 
I  believe,  Mr.  Lanbeck.  I  have  never  shown  you 
the  picture  of  my  mother !" 

And,  taking  his  arm,  she  led  him  through  several 
apartments  to  one  that  was  untenanted,  and  drawing 
aside  a  curtain,  showed  a  picture  that  had  nearly 
turned  her  amazed  t  companion  to  stone.  It  was  a 
portrait  of  full  size — but  the  exact  counterpart  of  the 
cabinet  piece  he  had  seen  in  Stutgard ! 

" Ha !  what  does  this  mean?"  exclaimed  he. 

The  lady  smiled— though  her  eyes  were  filling  with 
tears. 

41  Who— who  was  your  mother?" 

"  Donna  Camilla  de  Tortosi,  of  Valencia.1' 

"  Can  it  be  possible  ?    And  you — " 

He  glanced  at  the  picture,  and  in  that  brief  Instant 
the  baroness  glided  from  the  room.  A  few  minutes 
elapsed.  Another  door  opened,  and  the  same  figure 
he  had  seen  in  the  park,  masked  as  before,  with  dark 
hat  and  cloak,  and  green  veil,  stood  before  him.  A 
sudden  light  flashed  across  Lanbeck's  perceptions, 
and  he  seemed  to  himself  a  fool  that  he  had  not  dis- 
cerned all  before.  Encircling  the  masked  lady's 
waist  with  one  arm,  he  kneeled  and  respectfully 
kissed  her  fair  hand. 

"  Your  own  Jacqueline !"  murmured  the  baroness, 
as  her  head  drooped  on  his  shoulder.  "  Not  a  word 
more  now ;  to-morrow  I  will  explain  all." 

It  would  be  useless  waste  of  time  to  dwell  in  de- 
tail on  the  explanation  that  followed.  The  baroness 
went  back  to  the  years  in  which  she  was  Jacqueline 
de  Tannensee.  When  a  child  she  followed  with  her 
mother  the  fortunes  of  a  soldier.  Told  how  her  mo- 
ther had  drooped,  like  a  stricken  flower,  from  the 
day  of  her  father's  death  in  battle,  and  pined  for  her 
own  sunny  land — how  poverty  and  hardship  had 
overtaken  them — how  they  had  lived  two  years  in 
Paris  by  the  sale  of  her  mother's  jewelry  and  ward- 
robe— how  Donna  Camilla  had  grown  daily  worse, 
till  Lanbeck's  generous  and  disinterested  kindness, 
at  the  time  when  her  misfortunes  seemed  about  to 
overwhelm  her,  had  caused  her  to  hope  she  was  not 
quite  forsaken  of  Heaven — how,  after  his  departure 
from  Paris,  a  friend  of  her  youth,  the  Baron  von 


Schonhold,  had  visited  Donna  Camilla,  bountifully 
supplied  her  every  want,  and  furnished  her  with 
means  to  travel,  so  soon  as  her  health  should  im- 
prove sufficiently  to  enable  her  to  bear  the  journey 
into  Spain — how  their  reviving  hopes  had  been 
crushed  by  Madame  de  Tannensee's  sudden  relapse 
after  a  third  stage  of  their  journey — how  the  baron, 
who  accompanied  them,  had  devoted  himself  to  their 
comfort — how  deep  had  been  the  gratitude  she  felt 
for  him — and  how  almost  the  last  request  of  her 
dying  mother  had  been  that  she  would  consent  to 
wed  her  noble  friend,  who  had  offered  her  his  hand 
and  fortune.  Jacqueline  saw  that  she  was  about  to 
lose  her  mother,  and  had  not  a  relative  or  friend  in 
the  wide  world  beside.  Experience  had  taught  her 
the  bitterness  of  destitution.  She  looked  on  the  baron 
as  an  angel  sent  to  their  relief.  He  had  nobly  suc- 
cored them  in  their  hopeless  want;  he  loved  her — 
but  he  forbore  to  advance  any  claim  on  her  grati- 
tude, and  even  offered  to  bestow  independence  upon 
her  in  case  she  rejected  his  proffered  hand.  She  con- 
sented to  marry  him ;  her  mother's  last  hours  were 
made  happy  by  seeing  her  daughter  united  to  one 
whom  she  knew  worthy  of  being  intrusted  with  her 
happiness ;  and  after  Madame  de  Tannensee's  death, 
the  baron  brought  her  to  his  native  country. 

"Here,"  concluded  the  baroness,  producing  a 
small  gold  coin,  suspended  by  a  ribbon  round  her 
neck,  "  here  is  the  last  piece  you  gave  me.  I  vowed 
never  to  part  with  it.  The  impression  your  kind- 
ness made  on  the  heart  of  the  friendless  beggar  girl 
has  never  been  effaced.  I  do  not  now  blush  to  con- 
fess—" 

What  she  confessed  may  appear  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  speedily  known  among  the  aristocratic  circles 
of  the  lady's  acquaintance  that  the  rich  prize  of  her 
hand1  was  about  to  be  bestowed  on  a  stranger  in 
Bonn,  unknown  to  fortune  and  to  fame ;  with  whisp- 
ers of  what,  in  our  Western  settlements,  would  be 
termed  a  "  priory  'tachment."  Further  confirmation 
was  furnished  when  the  pale  student,  Edward  Lan- 
beck, led  to  the  altar  the  beautiful  and  wealthy 
Baroness  von  Schonhold. 

Herder  always  insisted  that  the  match  was  of  his 
making ;  a  circumstance  of  which  he  failed  not  to 
remind  the  happy  husband,  as  often  as  the  year 
brought  round  "  The  Erntefest." 


ANNE. 


BT  WILLIAM  H.  BTTOLKIOH. 


Dxak  Anns !  it  were  a  common  wish,  though  vain, 
That  all  thy  days  might  glide  in  sunshine  by, 
And  life  no  shadow  know  of  misery : 
*T  is  well  the  cop  Humanity  most  drain 
Is  dashed  with  bitter,  though  the  lip  would  fain 
Turn  from  the  draught — for  they  are  strong  alone 
To  livx  and  act,  whose  spirits  oft  have  known 
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The  stern  and  wholesome  discipline  of  Pain  ! 

Therefore  I  say  not,  "  may  no  grief  be  thine," 
But  "  whether  joy  or  sorrow  mark  tby  way, 
Oh,  be  thy  strength  sufficient  to  thy  day, 

And  cloudless  sunlight  gild  that  day's  decline- 
So  shalt  thou  know,  Life's  load  at  last  laid  down, 
Who  meekest  bears  the  cross  is  worthiest  of  the  crown !" 


i 


AMERICAN    BALLADS.* 


BT  BSRST  WILLIAM  BESBBST. 


NO    I.— JANE    McREA. 


It  was  brilliant  autumn  tfaoe- 
Tle  moat  brilliant  time  of  all, 

When  the  gorgeous  woods  are  gleaming 
Ere  the  leaves  begin  to  fall, 

When  the  maple  boughs  are  crimson, 
And  the  hickory  shines  like  gold, 

And  the  noons  are  sultry  hot, 
And  the  nights  are  frosty  cold. 

When  the  country  has  no  green, 

Bare  the  sword-grass  by  the  rill, 
And  the  willows  in  the  valley, 

And  the  pine  upon  the  hill, 
When  the  pippin  leaves  the  bough, 

And  the  sumach's  fruit  is  red, 
And  the  quail  is  piping  loud 

From  the  buckwheat  where  he  fed. 

When  the  sky  is  blue  as  steel, 

And  the  river  clear  as  glass, 
When  the  mist  is  on  the  mountain, 

And  the  net-work  on  the  grass, 
When  the  harvests  all  are  housed, 

And  the  farmer's  work  is  done, 
And  the  stubbles  are  deserted 

For  the  fox-hound  and  the  gun. 

It  was  brilliant  autumn  time 

When  the  army  of  the  North, 
With  its  cannon,  and  dragoons, 

And  its  riflemen  came  forth j 
Through  the  country  all  abroad 

Here  was  spread  a  mighty  fear, 
Of  the  Indians  In  the  van, 

And  the  Hessians  in  the  rear. 

There  was  spread  a  mighty  terror, 

And  the  bravest  souls  were  faint, 
For  the  shaven  chiefs  were  mustered 

In  their  scalp-locks  and  their  paint ; 
And  the  forest  was  alive— 

And  the  tramp  of  warrior  men 
Scared  the  eagle  from  his  eyry, 

•  And  the  gray  wolf  from  his  den. 

For  the  bold  Burgoyne  was  marching, 

With  his  thousands  marching  down, 
To  do  battle  with  the  people, 

To  do  battle  for  the  crown. 
But  Starke  he  lay  at  Bennington, 

By  the  Hoosick's  waters  bright, 
And  Arnold  and  his  forces 

Gathered  thick  on  Behmus'  height. 

•  It  la  proposed  to  follow  gp  (hit  by  %  eerlea  or  tfmilar  ballad*,  inoatratinf. 
•am  of  the  BMMtlawiwtiBf  oecnmacMUd  incident  of  oar  revolutionary 
•traorU  aad  earlier  ttatory,  which,  It  it  believed,  will  be  band  to  anted 
mors  ton  aofficient  romance  aad  poetical  point  to  reader  then  popalar 
aSM«f  general  reader*.  The  object  of  the  writer  will  be  to  pretest  each 
•object!  at  be  may  aelcct,  in  wch  a  manner  aa  to  awaken  interest  by  the  na- 
ive of  the  event*,  and  imafea  arising  from  their  own  innate  aad  inherent 


Fort  Edward  on  the  Hudson,  - 

It  was  guarded  night  and  day, 
By  Van  Vechten  and  his  woodmen— 

Right  sturdy  woodmen  they ! 
Fort  Edward  on  the  Hudson, 

It  was  guarded  day  and  night, 
Oh !  but  in  the  early  morning 

It  saw  a  bitter  sight ! 

A  bitter  sight,  and  fearful, 

And  a  shameful  deed  of  blood ! 
All  the  plain  was  cleared  around, 

But  the  slopes  were  thick  with  wood, 
And  a  mighty  pine  stood  there, 

On  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
And  a  bright  spring  rose  beneath  it, 

With  a  low  and  liquid  trill — 

And  a  little  way  below, 

All  with  vine-boughs  overrun, 
A  white-walled  cot  was  sleeping — 

There  that  shameful  deed  was  done ! 
Oh !  it  was  the  blythest  morning, 

In  the  brilliant  autumn  time, 
The  sun  shone  never  brighter 

When  the  year  was  in  its  prime. 

But  a  maiden  (air  was  weeping 

In  that  cottage  day  by  day, 
Wo  she  was,  and  worn  with  watching 

For  her  truelove  far  away— 
He  was  bearing  noble  arms, 

Noble  arms  for  England's  king ! 
She  was  waiting,  sad  and  tearful, 

Near  the  pine  tree,  near  the  spring ! 

Weary  waiting  for  his  coming— 
.  Yet  she  feared  not ;  for  she  knew 
That  her  lover's  name  would  guard  her, 

That  her  lover's  heart  was  true. 
True  he  was ;  nor  did  forget, 

As  he  marched  the  wild  woods  through, 
Iler  to  whom  his  troth  was  plighted 

By  the  Hudson's  waters  blue. 

He  bethought  him  of  the  madness 

And  the  fury  of  the  strife ; 
He  bethought  him  of  the  peril 

To  that  dear  and  precious  life— 
So  he  called  an  Indian  chief, 

In  his  paint  and  waaVarray— 
Oh!  it  was  a  cursed  thought, 

And  it  was  a  luckless  day. 

«  Go !"  he  said,  "  and  seek  my  lady 

By  Fort  Edward,  where  she  lies ; 
Have  her  hither  to  the  camp ! 

She  shall  prove  a  worthy  prize  !'* 
And  he  charged  him  with  a  letter, 

With  a  letter  to  his  dear, 
Bidding  her  to  follow  freely, 

And  that  she  should  nothing  fear. 
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Lightly,  brightly,  rose  the  ran — 

High  his  heart,  and  full  of  mirth- 
Gray  and  gloomy  closed  the  night — 

Steamy  mitts  bedewed  the  earth- 
Thence  he  never  ceased  to  sorrow 

Till  his  tedious  life  was  o'er— 
For  that  night  he  thought  to  see  her, 

But  he  never  saw  her  more. 

By  the  pine  tree  on  the  hill, 

Armed  men  were  at  their  pott, 
While  the  early  sun  was  low, 

Watching  for  the  royal  host, 
Came  a  rifle's  sudden  crack ! 

Rose  a  wild  and  fearful  yell ! 
Rushed  the  Indians  from  the  brake ! 

Fled  the  guard,  or  fought  and  fell ! 

Fought  and  fell !  and  fiercely  o'er  them 

Rose  the  hideous  death  halloo ! 
One  alone  was  spared  of  all — 

Wounded  he,  and  pinioned  too ! 
He  it  was  the  deed  that  saw, 

As  he  lay  the  spring  beside— 
Had  his  manly  arm  been  free, 

He  had  saved  her,  or  had  died ! 

Up  the  hill  he  saw  them  lead  her, 

And  she  followed  free  from  fear— 
And  her  beauty  blazed  the  brighter, 

As  she  deemed  her  lover  near- 
He  could  read  the  joyous  hope 

Sparkling  in  her  sunny  eyes— 
Lo!  the  sudden  strife !  the  rage! 

They  are  battling  for  the  prise ! 

Guns  are  brandished— knives  are  drawn ! 

Flashed  the  death-shot,  flew  the  ball ! 
By  the  chief,  who  should  have  saved  her, 

Did  the  lovely  victim  fall. 
Fell,  and  breathed  her  lover's  name, 

Blessed  him  with  her  latest  sigh, 
Happier  than  he  surviving, 

Happier  was  she  to  die. 


Then  the  frantic  savage  seised  her 

By  the  long  and  flowing  hair — 
Bared  the  keen  and  deadly  knife- 
Whirled  aloft  the  tresses  fair- 
Yelled  in  triumph,  and  retreated, 
Bearing  off  that  trophy  dread- 
Think  of  him  who  sent  them  forth ! 
Who  received  it— reeking  red ! 

He  received  it,  cold  as  stone, 

With  a  ghastly  stupid  stare- 
Shook  not,  sighed  not,  questioned  not— 

Oh!  he  knew  that  yellow  hair ! 
And  he  never  smiled  again, 

Nor  was  ever  seen  to  weep— 
And  he  never  spoke  to  name  her, 

Save  when  muttering  in  his  sleep ! 

Tet  he  did  his  duty  well, 

With  a  chill  and  cheerless  heart ;  • 
But  he  never  seemed  to  know  it, 

Though  he  played  a  soldier's  part. 
Years  he  lived— for  grief  kills  not — 

But  his  very  life  was  dead ; 
Scarcely  died  he  any  more 

When  the  clay  was  o'er  his  head ! 

Would  ye  farther  learn  of  her  ? 
Visit  then  the  fatal  spot ! 

There  no  monument  they  raised, 
Storied  stones  they  sculptured  not j 

But  the  mighty  pine  is  there- 
Go,  and  ye  may  see  it  still. 

Gray  and  ghostly,  but  erects 
On  the  summit  of  the  hill  j 

And  the  little  fount  wells  out, 

Cold  and  clear,  beneath  its  shade, 
Cold  and  clear,  as  when  beside  it 

Fell  that  young  and  lovely  maid. 
These  shall  witness  for  the  tale, 

How,  on  that  accursed  day, 
Beauty,  innocence  and  youth 

Died  in  hapless  Jake  McRxa  I 
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O !  webt  thou  but  with  me, 
In  yon  dark  vessel  free, 
That  o'er  the  moon-lit  sea 

Cleaves  her  way. 
O !  were  it  only  mine, 
From  scenes  in  which  we  pine, 
To  bear  thee  o'er  the  brine, 

Far  away! 

On  ocean's  ample  breast, 
Beneath  night's  starry  vest, 
All  else  but  us  at  rest— 
Thou  and  I 


Of  every  mutual  nam 
Together  might  complain, 
And  unbetrayed  remain, 
No  one  by. 

Thvm  lifting  memory's  pall 
From  this  dark  life,  all,  all 
The  past  we  should  recall, 

With  its  woes : 
And  then  what  could  we  crave 
From  Heaven  and  the  wave 
But  a  harbor  or  a  grave, 

To  repose! 


THE    LOVE-LETTER. 


OR     LITTLE     LUCY    AND     AUNT     LU. 


ST  KM.  A.  M.  V.  AKHAW. 


One  might  have  thought  the  picture  had 
studied,  so  graceful  was  that  of  the  family  group  as- 
sembled on  the  portico  of  North  Hall ;  but  it  was  a 
scene  of  every  day— old  Mr.  Etherwood,  full  of  the 
airs  and  whims  of  an  obstinate  valetudinarian,  re- 
clining in  an  immense  chair,  cushioned  to  the  ex- 
treme of  luxury,  his  dressing-gown  of  richly  quilted 
damask,  folded  round  his  stooping  figure  and  attenu- 
ated limbs,  and  his  long  gray  hair  falling  from  be- 
neath his  velvet  cap,  and  mingling  with  the  trans- 
parent ruffles  that  covered  his  bosom.  So  also  was 
the  position  of  his  gentle  daughter  Lucy,  his  only 
child — Aunt  Lu  she  was  called,  to  distinguish  her 
from  a  younger  inheritress  of  the  name.  She  was 
kneeling  at  his  side,  a  lovely,  devoted  looking 
woman,  and  smoolhrag  his  fleecy  white  stockings, 
the  work  of  her  own  fair  hands,  under  his  embroid- 
ered slippers,  with  as  much  tenderness  as  if  his  pas- 
sive feet  had  been  those  of  an  infant.  The  remaining 
figure,  however,  presented  a  new  aspect.  This  was 
the  grandchild  and  niece,  little  Lucy  still,  for  though 
nearly  eighteen  and  well  grown,  the  affectionate 
watchfulness  of  her  aunt  had  so  preserved  her  girl- 
ish simplicity  of  character,  and  consequently  of  ap- 
pearance, that  she  looked  full  two  years  younger. 
She  stood  leaning  against  a  column,  and  twisting  in 
her  fingers  the  fringed  blossom  of  a  passion-flower 
which  festooned  it,  and  though  her  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  gilded  wires  of  a  bird  cage  suspended 
among  the  vines,  it  was  evident  that  neither  the 
sparkling  glances  nor  the  coaxing  twitter  of  its  little 
inmate  attracted  from  her  a  single  thought. 

The  old  gentleman  had  watched  her  anxiously  for 
some  minutes,  and  at  length  remarked — 

"  I  have  not  seen  you  feed  your  bird  this  morning, 
Lucy." 

"  No,  grandpapa,  but  Aunt  Lu  did  not  forget  it." 

"  It  is  well  that  Aunt  Lu  thinks  of  every  thing,  or 
now  that  Clement  Noel  has  gone,  there  would  be 
many  things  forgotten." 

Lucy's  face  glowed  as  brightly  as  the  rose-colored 
ribbon  round  her  neck,  which,  to  her  grandfather, 
was  very  unaccountable,  as  he  had  spoken  kindly 
and  with  perfect  singleness  of  meaning,  and,  after  a 
pause,  he  resumed — 

"I  am  afraid  you  are  not  well,  child — what  is  it 
ails  you  ?  You  know  how  it  worries  me  to  see  any 
thing  about  me  looking  out  of  the  usual  way." 

"There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  me,  sir— at 


Sondes 
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least,  I  have  only  a  little  headache!"    A  woman's 
answer. 

"Dear  child,  you  can't  make  me  believe  that; 
when  people  have  headaches  they  always  complain, 
I  never  knew  any  body  that  did  n't ;  and  you  have 
not  said  a  word  about  it  before.  You  know  that  my 
greatest  earthly  solicitude  is  about  your  health,  yours 
and  your  Aunt  Lu's ;  I  am  always  trembling  lest  you 
should  inherit  some  of  my  own  distressing  maladies. 
I  feel  confident  that  if  your  father  had  lived  long 
enough,  he  would  have  died  of  some  of  them.  And 
now  you  look  listless,  your  eyes  are  dull,  and  I  have 
heard  you  sigh  heavily  a  dozen  of  times.  Have  you 
any  fullness  in  the  chest,  any  difficulty  of  breathing, 
particularly  of  nights  ?  It  would  be  a  shocking  thing 
if  you  should  get  the  asthma." 

"  Oh,  dear  no,  grandpapa." 

"  Is  your  digestion  good  ?  do  you  ever  feel  any 
nausea  after  eating,  or  any  burning  sensation  here? 
look,  Lucy,  just  here?  Be  always  on  your  guard 
against  dyspepsia,  for  it  would  make  you  miserable 
for  life.  You  must  be  abstemious.  I'll  give  you 
some  of  my  bran  bread  for  dinner,  and  you  must 
always  take  tapioca,  after  this,  for  your  breakfast." 

"  Indeed,  grandpa,  it  is  quite  unnecessary." 

"  Or  perhaps  you  have  taken  cold* — young  people 
are  always  so  deplorably  careless.  Have  you  any 
shooting  pains  in  your  limbs?  any  burning  and  stiff- 
ness about  the  ancles?  any  aching  in  the  toes? 
any — " 

"Any  symptoms  of  gout,  dear  grandpapa?  Oh, 
no— no !" 

And  Lucy's  languid  face  brightened  for  an  instant 
with  the  merriest  of  smiles,  and  her  voice  rang  with 
a  momentary  laugh,  which  was  echoed  by  her  Aunt 
Lu. 

"  Indeed,  I  am  quite  well — and  to  prove  it,  I  will 
go  and  get  your  hat  and  wrappings  ready  for  your 
ride." 

"  The  foolish  child  can't  deceive  me,"  said  Mr. 
Etherwood,  who,  after  having  studied  symptoms  for 
twenty  years,  had  no  want  of  confidence  in  his  own 
sagacity;  "you  must  have  noticed  the  change,  daugh- 
ter Lu — her  pale  face,  her  slow,  step,  her  low  voice, 
her  fits  now  of  stupor,  now  of  restlessness,  her  dis- 
inclination to  her  usual  employments — if  it  is  nothing 
more,  it  must  be  an  affection  of  the  nerves.  As  I  am 
going  to  town  to  execute  a  certain  new  plan  of  my 
own,  I  '11  just  stop  at  the  doctor's,  and  ask  him  to 
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come  out  and  five  her  an  examination.  Look  at  your 
watch,  dear ;  is  it  time  for  the  carriage  to  be  round? 
I  'U  go  at  once,  for  it  is  very  imprudent  to  allow  such 
things  to  gain  ground.  I  must  take  care  of  her,  as 
she  is  my  only  grandchild,  and  I  do  n't  expect  ever 
to  have  another.  She  has  been  in  this  state — let  me 
see— ever  since  the  day  Clem  left  us,  and  that  was 
Monday." 

Miss  Etherwood  never  opposed  her  father's  hob- 
bies, so  she  muffled  him  up  in  his  own  peculiar 
fashion,  and  assisted  him  into  the  carriage.  Then, 
as  she  stood  looking  after  him,  she  smiled  t^  herself 
to  think  that,  with  all  his  skill  in  discovering  causes 
from  effects,  the  question  had  never  struck  him  whe- 
ther the  event  from  which  he  so  carefully  dated  Lucy's 
indisposition,  might  not  have  had  something  to  do 
with  it.  This  said  Clement  Noel  was  a  fine,  hand- 
some youth,  possessing  every  qualification,  gentle 
reader,  that  you  expect  and  admire  in  a  maguine 
hero;  and  had. been,  during  his  minority,  two  or 
three  years  gone  by,  the  ward  of  Mr.  Etherwood. 
He  had  just  bid  adieu  to  North  Hall,  after  a  visit  of 
six  months,  to  begin  an  extensive  tour,  which  he  had 
deferred  from  week  to  week  during  all  that  time,  and 
.had  left  behind  him  the  memory  of  his  society  as  that 
of  an  indispensable  household  comfort.  Never  was 
there  a  more  useful  young  man.  He  had  performed 
all  sorts  of  philosophical  experiments  for  the  old  gen- 
tleman, and  read  Zimmermann  in  the  original,  ay, 
and  Hippocrates  himself;  and  had  arranged  cabinets 
for  Aunt  Lu,  and  constructed  .£olian  harps,  and 
classified  dried  plants,  and  tied  up  living  jasmins ; 
and  toward  little  Lucy  be  had  said  and  looked  a 
hundred  things  too  valuable  even  to  be  hinted  to 
other  people.  •  These  she  could  not  have  failed  to 
understand  and  appreciate,  yet  he  had  gone  away 
without  asking  if  she  had  done  so,  and  there  was 
now  nothing  for  her  to  do  but  to  pine  herself  into  a 
melancholy. 

Aunt  Lu,  with  feminine  intuition,  had  perceived 
how  matters  stood,  and  that  it  was  timidity  alone 
that  had  prevented  the  young  lover  from  declaring 
himself.  She  was  the  very  person  to  sympathize 
with  the  sorrowing  girl,  for  she,  too,  had  had  her 
early  romance  and  disappointments ;  but  she  was  of 
a  happy,  hopeful  spirit,  and  suppressing  a  sigh  which 
started  at  the  thought  of  her  own  past  experience 
and  Lucy's  present  trial,  she  trusted  for  a  brighter 
future,  and  went  cheerfully  about  her  domestic  vo- 
cations. With  all  her  elegance  and  accomplish- 
ments, Aunt  Lu  was  a  notable  housewife,  as  any 
phrenologist  would  decide  by  a  glance  at  her  por- 
trait, and  her  niceness  and  habit  of  systematizing 
were  all  the  indications  ever  named  of  her  having 
been  fore-doomed  to  be  an  old  maid.  Yet  this  por- 
tended to  be  her  lot.  The  indefatigable,  uncomplain- 
ing nurse  and  companion  of  a  confirmed  humorist, 
whose  jealous  fondness  was  no  atonement  for  his  ex- 
actions, she  was  bound,  as  well  by  promise  as  by 
her  scrupulous  sense  of  duty,  to  devote  heart  and 
hand  to  a  life  which,  in  spite  of  the  drawbacks  of  a 
diseased  fancy,  might  prove  almost  as  long  as  her 
own. 


Mr.  Etherwood  continued  his  morning  drive 
siderably  later  than  usual,  but  at  last  the  carriage 
stopped  at  the  gate,  and  he  advanced  up  the  portico 
with  an  alacrity  altogether  uncommon,  forgetting 
even  to  limp.  Aunt  Lu  hastened  to  receive  bint, 
and  he  saluted  her  with  the  question-— 

"What  do  you  think  I  have  been  about  all  this 
morning,  daughter  ?" 

"  Something  very  pleasant,  I  have  no  doubt,  sir, 
as  you  look  stronger  and  more  animated  than  yon 
have  done  for  months." 

"  You  are  right ;  I  have  been  attending  to  basinets 
for  yon,  which  is  always  the  most  pleasant  occupa- 
tion I  can  have.  After  leaving  a  note  for  the  doctor 
about  Lucy,  I  drove  round  among  some  of  your 
young  friends,  and  promised  to  send  the  carriages 
to  bring  them  out  this  afternoon,  to  a  collation  on  the 
grounds,  in  honor  of  your  birth-day." 

"My  birth-day?" 

"  Ha !  ha !  my  dear!  did  you  think  I  had  forgotten 
it?  This  is  your  thirtieth  birth-day;  I  told  them  all 
so,  and  that,  as  I  knew  from  your  correct  perception 
of  the  fitness  of  things,  you  would  now  give  up  all 
youthful  amusements  and  frivolities,  I  would  like 
them  to  take  a  lesson  from  yon  on  entering  a  new 
state  of  life  properly.  Allow  me,  my  dear,"  step- 
ing  up  to  her  delightedly,  and  kissing  her  cheek,  "  to 
congratulate  you  on  arriving  at  the  period  of  mature 
womanhood." 

For  one  moment  Miss  Etherwood  looked  vexed, 
but  in  another  her  good  sense  had  conquered  the  lit- 
tle weakness,  and  she  thanked  him  with  her  usual 
cheerful  smile. 

"  And  that  was  not  all  that  I  did.  I  took  the  note 
from  Davis  that  you  ordered  him  to  carry  to  your 
milliner,  and  handed  it  to  her  myself,  that  I  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  give  her  some  directions 
about  your  dress  for  the  future.  I  told  her  not  to 
send  you  any  more  feathers  and  flowers,  and  other 
such  fantastic  things,  as  they  are  improper  at  your 
time  of  life.  You  know,  those  were  the  orders  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  when  she  had  reached  thirty — a 
very  sensible  thought  in  her.  I  did  not  say  any  thing 
about  taking  the  lilac  ribbon  off  your  bonnet,  and  put- 
ting on  gray  or  brown,  as  I  thought  you  would  see 
the  propriety  of  it,  and  attend  to  it  yourself.  My 
dear  daughter,  how  impatiently  I  have  waited  for  this 
anniversary — no  more  time  wasted  on  furbelows"— 
(Aunt  Lu  was  fond  of  a  rich  and  tasteful  toilette)— 
"  but  all  shall  be  plain  and  matronly.  I  wo  n't  in- 
sist upon  a  cap,  for  your  poor  mother  used  to  worry 
me  so  with  sitting,  hour  after  hour,  plaiting  and 
puckering  her  caps.  And  I  shall  have  so  much  more 
of  your  society,  for  of  course  your  habits  and  deport- 
ment will  assimilate  with  your  dress.  I  never  felt 
perfectly  sure  of  you  before !  But  I  must  go  and  tell 
little  Lucy  about  it ;  the  excitement  of  company  will 
help  her  circulation  finely.  She  must  get  herself 
ready,  for  the  carrisges  must  go  to  town  while  we 
are  at  dinner,  that  the  young  people  can  return  in 
good  time.  I  promised  to  send  them  home  before 
dark,  as  I  consider  late  hours  and  night  air  ruinous." 

Her  thirtieth  birth-day !    Seldom  did  Aunt  Lu  in- 
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dulge  thoughts  bo  sombre  as  those  by  which  this  re- 
collection was  attended.  They  brought  her,  indeedi 
none  of  the  bitterness  of  feeling  which  it  is  often  a 
woman's  lot  to  share  at  the  prospect  of  advancing 
years  undignified  by  the  ties  which  invest  them  with 
influence  and  authority,  but  they  whispered  a  mourn- 
ful warning  that  the  hopes,  hitherto  preserving  in  her 
much  of  the  freshness  of  youth,  must  be  cast  aside 
forever.  We  have  said  that  she  had  had  her  early 
trials.  She  had  loved  with  all  the  firmness  and  ardor 
of  a  strong  mind  and  a  warm  heart,  and  her  affec- 
tion was  her  first  sacrifice  at  the  altar  of  filial  obedi- 
ence. The  attachment  that  had  elicited  her  own.  yet 
followed  her,  strengthened  by  time,  and  enhanced  in 
value  by  the  ripened  virtues  of  its  possessor;  but 
she  had  prayed  against  it  as  a  temptation  when,  year 
after  year,  it  was  proffered  to  her  acceptance.  Still, 
to  feel  herself  the  object  of  a  devotion  so  noble,  was 
a  precious  consciousness,  and  she  had  trusted,  though 
without  a  self-acknowledgment,  that  she  might  one 
deyta  released  to  reward  it.  But  now  she  felt  that 
to  cherish  such  a  dream  was  a  weakness  unworthy 
of  one  whose  long  course  of  self-denial  should  have 
been  a  preparation  to  sustain  her  in  any  effort.  Had 
not  her  father's  peculiarities  increased  with  his  age; 
and  were  her  patient  services,  even  after  a  very  few 
years,  to  be  repaid  with  the  gift  of  freedom,  would 
she  then  be  an  offering  worthy  of  one  who  richly 
deserved  her  in  her  best  and  brightest  days  ?  Her 
thirtieth  birth-day !  Would  not  her  heart  soon  be- 
come chill,  her  person  changed— was  it  not  already 
fading?  And  she  glanced  at  a  mirror  before  her. 
But  her  cheek  was  as  round  as  in  the  days  of  her 
girlhood,  and  almost  as  glowing;  her  hair  was  as 
dark  and  luxuriant;  her  eyes,  they  were  even 
brighter  than  usual,  for  they  were  slightly  suffused 
with  tears ;  and  her  hand,  the  member  which,  per- 
haps, the  soonest  of  all  shows  the  creeping  on  of 
time,  was  white  and  full,  and  tapering  as  ever.  Oh, 
no!  there  was  no  change  for  the  worse  in  Aunt  Lu, 
and  the  half  smile  which  broke  upon  her  face,  showed 
that  she  perceived  it ;  but  she  relapsed  into  her  sad- 
ness, and  sat  still,  taking  her  satisfaction  of  it. 

She  was  at  length  aroused  by  a  servant  handing 
her  a  packet.  She  glanced  at  the  superscription, 
and  hastily  broke  the  seal.  An  enclosure  fell  beside 
her,  but  she  continued  eagerly  to  peruse  the  enve- 
lope. Then  she  started  up,  seized  the  fallen  letter, 
and,  with  a  countenance  all  radiant,  flew  out  of  the 
room.  She  had  quite  forgotten  her  own  griefs,  in  the 
prospect  of  being  a  messenger  of  happiness  to  ano- 
ther—just  like  her! 

"Stop,  stop,  daughter  Lu— what  letter  is  that?" 
called  her  father,  meeting  her,  but  for  once  his  voice 
was  unheeded,  and  with  her  collar  half  blown  off  in 
the  rapidity  of  her  motion,  and  standing  up  from  her 
neck  like  an  Elizabethan  ruff,  she  passed  him  swiftly 
as  a  bird. 

Meanwhile  little  Lucy,  at  the  request  of  her  grand- 
father, had  made  her  toilette,  though  carelessly  and 
with  great  reluctance,  to  receive  the  first  invoice  of 
guests,  and  then  gone  into  the  garden  to  arrange  a 
seat  for  him  in  his  favorite  summer-house.    She  had 


broken  off,  as  she  strolled  listlessly  along,  some 
sprays  of  the  brilliant  pomegranate  and  the  delicate 
wax-berry,  unconsciously  it  seemed,  though  she  bad 
a  latent  remembrance  that  Clement  Noel  admired  the 
contrast  of  the  rich  scarlet  bells  of  the  one  with  the 
pearl-like  globules  of  the  other,  and  when  she  had 
executed  her  errand,  she  placed  herself  on  the  pile  of 
cloaks  and  cushions,  with  tjie  bouquet  in  her  hands. 
She  thought  over  again  the  same  things  she  had 
thought  every  hour  for  the  last  three  days  and 
nights — that  never  had  any  body  been  as  miserable 
before— that  she  never  could  be  happy  again  in  this 
world,  and  if  it  were  not  a  sin,  she  would  wish  to  be 
out  of  it — and  there  would  be  some  consolation  to 
know  that,  should  she  die  of  a  broken  heart,  there 
would  be  one  person  to  grieve  for  her— one  particu- 
lar person  besides  her  grandfather  and  her  Aunt  Lu. 

Thus  she  sat,  with  pale  face  and  compressed  under 
lip,  when  her  aunt  approached  and  peeped  at  her 
through  the  shrubbery.  Her  light  step  had  not  been 
heard,  and  softly  entering  the  door,  Aunt  Lu  stole 
close  behind  the  dejected  girl,  and  reaching  the  letter 
over  her  head,  dropped  it  into  her  lap. 

Lucy  turned  round  with  an  ejaculation  of  fright, 
but  the  seal  of  the  letter  caught  her  eye,  and  growing 
red  and  then  whiter  than  before,  she  exclaimed, 
"  Oh,  aunt  Lu !  where  did  you  get  it?" 

Aunt  Lu  assumed  an  expression  of  surprise  at  her 
agitation,  and  when  Lucy  made  a  trembling  effort  to 
open  the  letter,  she  caught  her  hands,  saying,  "  Not 
so  fast,  my  dear ;  you  are  not  sure  that  it  is  for  your- 
self. It  is  directed  to  '  Miss  Lucy  Elherwood,'  and 
quite  as  likely  it  may  be  for  me." 

Lucy  clasped  the  letter  closely,  and,  looking  im- 
ploringly at  her  aunt,  drew  it  away. 

"  This  is  a  matter  of  some  delicacy ;"  pursued 
aunt  Lu,  mischievously ;  "  it  is  unlucky  that  it  is  not 
customary,  to  use  the  convenient  little  words  '  senior' 
and  '  junior,'  after  ladies'  names.  On  common  oc- 
casions we  need  not  care  to  open  each  other's  letters, 
but  when  they  come  from  gentlemen,  there  is  no  tell- 
ing what  they  may  contain." 

"  It  is  for  me,  dear  aunt,  I  know  it  is !"  exclaimed 
Lucy,  nervously. 

"  You  should  not  be  so  positive,  child ;  it  appears 
to  be  the  hand  of  Clement  Noel,  and  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  he  would  write  to  me  than  to  you.  It 
is  amazing  what  strange  things  these  young  men 
sometimes  get  into  their  heads;  supposing  it  is  a 
love  letter  ?  At  all  events,  as  I  am  the  elder,  it  is 
nothing  but  proper  that  I  should  read  it  first;"  and  as 
aunt  Lu  pretended  to  snatch  it,  Lucy  retreated  to  the 
farthest  corner  of  the  summer-house. 

"  Why,  Lucy,  child ;  this  is  singular  behavior, 
about  a  gentleman's  letter !  But  we  will  compromise 
by  leaving  it  to  chance ;  this  wax-berry  will  be  for 
you,  the  pomegranate  leaf  for  me ;"  taking  them 
from  the  bouquet  and  concealing  them  in  her  hands; 
"  now,  here — which  hand  will  you  have?" 

The  lot  fell  upon  aunt  Lu,  and  Lucy  burst  into 
tears. 

"  Ah,  Lucy,  Lucy !"  said  her  aunt,  tenderly  throw- 
ing her  arms  around  her ;  "  I  have  hardly  deserved 
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such  treatment  at  your  hands !  After  having  shared 
all  your  feelings  from  childhood  as  a  mother  could 
scarcely  have  done,  do  you  think  I  would  have  with- 
held my  sympathy  in  this,  the  most  trying  crisis  of 
your  life?  Had  you  confided  in  me,  perhaps  you 
might  have  been  spared  this  three  days'  unhappiness, 
for  in  such  straits  we  women  are  sometimes  good 
comforters  to  each  other.  I  know  every  thing,  de- 
merit enclosed  your  letter  to  me,  begging  me  to  de- 
liver it  only  if  I  thought  it  would  be  favorably  re- 
ceived. He  has  been  loitering  about  the  city,  unde- 
cided to  go,  yet  dreading  to  return  lest  he  should 
meet  with  disappointment.  But  read  your  letter, 
dear  child,  and  I  '11  turn  my  back  and  look  after  my 
geraniums." 

"  I  shall  have  to  learn  to  love  my  flowers  better ;" 
resumed  Miss  Etherwood,  as  if  to  herself;  "  I  shall 
have  nothing  else  when  little  Lucy  gives  herself  to 
another;"  and  she  looked  round  in  time  to  see  the 
blushes  with  which  her  niece  closed  the  letter; 
"  you  Ml  go  now  and  have  your  hair  dressed,  won't 
you,  Lucy  ?  Your  Madonna  locks  don't  suit  you  so 
well,  now  that  you  look  bright  and  rosy  again.  But 
I  believe  you  told  grandpapa,  yesterday,  that  you 
would  never  curl  your  hair  again,  did  n't  you  ?  And 
not  to  trouble  himself  to  send  your  bonnet  after  you, 
for  you  did  not  care  how  dark  you  gdt— that  beauty 
was  of  no  use  that  you  could  see.  But,  Clement 
thinks  differently,  and  you  will  now  have  to  take  care 
of  yourself  for  his  sake,  and  he  will  be  out  this  even- 
ing. I  know  he  will,  as  I  shall  write  to  him.  You 
must  do  the  honors,  this  afternoon,  for  I  am  not  quite 
in  spirits.  Do  you  know,  darling,  that  to-day,  which 
yields  you  so  much  happiness,  and  shows  you  a  fu- 
ture so  fair,  makes  your  Aunt  Lu  an  old  maid  for 
life  ?" 

The  expected  guests  arrived,  and,  left  to  little 
Lucy's  charge,  were  speedily  dispersed  about  the 
beautiful  grounds  which  environed  the  house. 
Among  them  was  a  distinguished  looking  man,  of 
thoughtful  and  intellectual  countenance,  who  seemed 
rather  a  spectator  of  the  festivities  than  a  sharer  in 
them.  It  was  Walter  Sidney,  Miss  Etherwqod's 
lover,  who,  strange  to  say,  was  always  received  as 
a  welcome  friend  by  her  father,  notwithstanding  his 
nervous  horror  of  her  marriage.  At  length  she  is 
seen  in  apparently  earnest  conversation  with  him, 
and  what  has  been  said  before  may  be  judged  by  her 
reply. 

"  No,  Walter,  you  must  obey  me,  and  never  allude 
to  the  subject  again,  at  least  with  that  vain  word, 
hope.  Don't  forget  what  my  father  brought  you  all 
here  for — to  rejoice  with  him  at  the  prospect  of  my 
initiation  into  the  sober  mysteries  of  middle  age." 

"  And  it  is  ten  years  since!"  said  her  companion, 
musingly;  we  would  have  thought  it  a  long  time 
then,  Lucy." 

"Yet,  to  me  it  has  passed  not  so  slowly;"  said 
Aunt  Lu,  taking  up  his  thought. 

11  And  to  me.  I  have  lived  upon  hope,  and  you  in 
the  earnest  discharge  of  arduous  duties,  for  the  per- 
formance of  which  I  have  loved  and  honored  you 
the  more,  much  as  I  have  suffered  by  it." 


"  I  know  it,  and  thank  you,  Walter.  But  it  it 
time  that  we  should  look  upon  things  a*  they  really 
are.  Though  my  father's  health  is,  and  promises  to 
be,  better  than  it  was  then,  yet  he  grows  more  and 
more  jealous  of  my  attendance,  regarding  my  undi- 
vided care  and  affection  as  the  very  breath  of  his  life. 
My  course  is  plain ;  I  must  still  live  on  as  I  have 
done,  and,  gradually  losing  my  capacity  for  returning 
your  feelings,  become  reconciled  to  the  change.  Bat 
you— you  are  still  young— far  younger  than  I  am, 
though  I  have  not  numbered  as  many  years.  You 
may  yet  be  very  happy,  and  you  owe  it  to  Provi- 
dence, who  places  the  means  of  happiness  in  your 
hands,  to  accept  them.  You-must  marry,  for  you  are 
formed  for  domestic  life,  and  see  how  gently  even 
these  gay  young  creatures  around  us  would  listen  to 
you !  Do  not  think  I  would  value  you  any  the  less ; 
you  have  given  me  noble  proofs  of  your  truth,  and  I 
should  be  proud  to  resign  you  to  a  tie  which  would 
prove  a  blessing  to  you.  I  should  know  that  I  still 
retained  your  esteem,  and  even  now  of  what  worth 
is  any  thing  else  to  me?" 

The  lover  listened  with  a  grave  smile,  and  when 
she  had  concluded,  he  replied ;  u  I  have  now  become 
accustomed  to  my  •affection,  Lucy,  and  even  if  I 
would,  I  could  not  part  with  it;  therefore,  if  it  must 
be  so,  I  will  wait  ten  years  more." 

The  company  departed  early,  according  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  Mr.  Etherwood,  and  after  they  had 
gone,  Aunt  Lu  went  her  accustomed  round  in  the 
apartment  of  the  invalid ;  she  spread  out  his  night 
robes,  arranged  his  lamp  to  a  proper  dimness,  pre- 
pared his  lotions  and  panaceas,  and  then  waiting  for 
farther  orders,  took  her  seat  at  an  open  window. 
There  was  a  calm,  soft  moonlight,  and  she  might 
have  found  it  a  sedative  to  her  unquiet  thoughts,  but, 
through  the  luxuriant  foliage,  she  could  perceive  the 
white  dress  of  Lucy,  who  was  now  flitting  gaily 
about  with  Clement  Noel.  The  scene  recalled  simi- 
lar ones  in  the  early  intercourse  between  herself  and 
her  faithful  Walter  Sidney,  who,  in  her  heart,  she 
still  persisted,  should  be  weaned  from  his  hopeless 
pursuit,  and  no  wonder  that  a  sigh  escaped  her. 

"  Do  come  away  from  the  window,  daughter  Lu, 
and  sit  behind  that  screen ;"  said  her  father ;  "  you 
are  surely  old  enough  now  to  understand  the  danger 
of  night  air.  Your  breath  sounds  wheezing,  and  I 
should  n't  wonder  if  you  had  taken  a  complaint  in 
the  breast  already.    What  has  become  of  Lucy  ?" 

"  She  is  engaged  with  Clement  Noel,  father." 

"Sure  enough;  it  was  very  foolish  in  that  lad 
when  he  found  the  ship  or  steamboat  would  n't  go— 
which  was  it  ?  not  to  come  back  to  us.  He  ought 
to  know  how  hard  it  goes  for  me  to  do  without  peo- 
ple when  I  once  get  used  to  them.  It  was  a  very 
foolish  project  in  him  to  go  traveling,  putting  himself 
in  the  way  of  all  sorts  of  dangers,  when  he  could  so 
well  afford  to  stay  at  home.  But  you  never  answer- 
ed me,  when  I  asked  you  what  letter  that  was." 

"  A  love-letter,  father." 

"  What— what— a  love-letter !  Who  is  disturbing 
our  quiet  by  sending  love-letters  again  ?  I  hope- 
daughter  Lu — " 
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"  It  was  not  for  mo,  sir,  but  for  little  Lucy." 
"For  little  Lacy!  whew!  if  tbst  isn't  comical! 
Little  Lacy  getting  love-letter* !  And  who  under  the 
tun  would  send  one  to  her,  poor  child  ?" 
"  Could  n't  you  guess,  father  ?    Clement  Noel." 
A  light  seemed  to  break  upon  the  old  gentleman, 
and  he  looked  at  her  without  replying  a  single  word. 
"  You  think  very  highly  of  Clement,  my  dear  sir," 
pursued  his  daughter,  encouraged  by  his  silence ; 
u  and  he  has  begged  my  influence  to  gain  your  favor 
to  his  cause.    He  will  suit  you  better  than  any  one 
else,  for,  of  course,  you  would  not  wish  little  Lucy 
to  live  unmarried,  too." 

Still  he  returned  no  answer,  but  sat  musing  for  full 
ten  minutes.  At  last  he  muttered  to  himself,  "I 
would  n't  like  my  family  to  be  extinct— but  give  up 


little  Lucy— give  up  my  only  grandchild — how 
would  that  do?  I  couldn't  live  without  a  grand- 
child." 

"  What  did  you  say,  dear  father?"  asked  annt  La, 
approaching  him. 

"  I  don't  know  what  I  said,  but  this  is  what  I  have 
been  thinking  about ;  that  if  I  must  give  up  little 
Lucy,  you  had  better  get  married." 

Aunt  Lu  sprung  forward,  and  throwing  her  arms 
round  his  neck,  burst  into  tears,  and  the  old  man 
wept  with  her.  "If  we  must  begin  to  make 
changes,"  said  he,  "  I  can  as  well  put  up  with  two 
as  with  one." 

And  now  an  infallible  cine  being  given  to  the  ter- 
mination of  our  story,  who  would  thank  us  to  go  on? 
of  course,  nobody. 


POEMS: 


FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  JULIUS  MOSEN. 


BT  miT  W.  LOftOFZLLOW. 


I^-THE  STATUE  OVER  THE  CATHEDRAL  DOOR. 


Fosses  of  saints  and  kings  are  standing, 
The  cathredral  door  above : 

Yet  I  saw  but  one  among  them, 
Who  has  soothed  my  soul  with  love. 

In  his  mantle — wound  about  him 
As  their  robes  the  sowers  wind — 

Bore  he  swallows  with  their  fledglings, 
Flowers  and  weeds  of  every  kind. 


And  there  stands  he,  calm  and  childlike, 
High  in  wind  and  tempest  wild ; 

O  were  I  like  him  exalted, 
I  would  be  like  him  a  child ! 

And  my  songs— green  leaves  and  blossoms 
Up  to  Heaven's  door  would  bear, 

Calling,  even  in  storm  and  tempest, 
Round  me  still  these  birds  of  air. 


U.—A  LEGEND. 


Ox  the  cross  the  dying  Savior  . 

Heavenward  lifts  his  eyelids  calm ; 
"Feels,  but  scarcely  feels  a  trembling 

In  his  pierced  and  bleeding  palm. 

And,  by  all  the  world  forsaken, 
Sees  he  how  with  eager  care 

At  the  ruthless  nail  of  iron 
A  poor  bird  is  striving  there. 

Stained  with  blood,  and  never  tiring, 
With  its  beak  it  doth  not  cease ; 


From  the  cross 't  would  free  the 
Its  Creator's  son  release. 


And  the  Savior  speaks  in  mildness — 
"  Blessed  be  thou  of  all  the  good ! 

Bear,  in  token  of  this  moment, 
Marks  of  blood  and  holy-rood !" 

And  the  bard  is  called  the  Cross-bill ; 

Covered  quite  with  blood  so  clear, 
la  the  groves  of  pine  it  singeth 

Bongs,  like  legends,  sirouge  to  hear ! 


THE    TRUE    POET. 


To  patient  study,  and  unwearied  thought, 
Aad  wise  and  watchful  nurture  of  his  powers, 
Must  the  true  poet  consecrate  his  hours : 
Thus,  and  thus  only,  may  the  crown  be  bought 
Which  his  great  brethren,  all  their  lives  have  sought ; 
For  not  to  careless  wreathers  of  chance-flowers 
Openeth  the  Muse  ber  amaranthine  bowers, 


But  to  the  Few,  who  worthily  have  fought 

The  toilsome  fight,  and  won  their  way  to  fame. 
With  such  as  these  I  may  not  cast  my  lot, 

With  such  as  these  I  must  not  seek  a  name; 
Content  to  please  awhile  and  be  forgot } 
Winning  from  daily  toil— which  irks  me  not- 
Rare  and  brief  leisure  my  poor  sung  to  frame. 


THE    ISLAND-HOME. 


BT  W.  W.  STOUT. 


On  gallant  barque  vm  bravely  trimmed 
With  broad  full  nib  and  a  golden  beak— 

And  its  swelling  sides  were  daintily  rimmed 
With  a  blue  and  golden  streak— 

Where  circlets  of  su  .1  y  network  dancing 
Flashed  up  from  the  crisped  tide  below, 

When  the  golden  sparks  of  the  sunlight  glancing 
Swarmed  on  the  bay  in  the  morning's  glow- 
Tight  was  oar  barque— both  tight  and  stout— 
And  never  if  knew  of  a  seamy  leak, 

When  we  spread  oar  canvass  and  wandered  oat 
With  fearless  spirits  which  lack  bespeak— 

Dallied  we  here  and  loitered  there, 
There  was  no  hurry  to  be  gone, 

Silken  soft  was  the  murmurous  air, 
Pleasant  the  beams  of  the  rising  son — 

In  and  out  of  many  a  cove- 
Anchored  beside  a  shady  shore, 
Drooping  oar  sails  and  bending  the  oar, 
Day  after  day  thus  idly  wore— 

This  was  the  life  we  used  to  love. 

But  the  morning  passed-— the  wind  veered  round — 
Steadily  veered  with  an  even  blast, 
And  we  knew  that  the  time  had  come  at  last, 

For  the  voyage  on  which  the  barque  was  bound 
And  the  time  for  dalliance  was  passed. 

Cheerful  at  heart,  with  sails  fall  set, 
The  foam  spray  sprinkling  oar  sharp  thin  prow, 
Hopeful  and  cheerful,  oqr  barque  did  plough 

Through  the  swaying  swell  and  the  silver  sheen, 

Through  the  sunny  day  and  the  night  serene, 

Never  a  doubt  there  was  I  ween, 

And  never  a  fear  oar  si  irits  met. 

Thus  on  we  went— the  days  slipped  by, 
The  breeze  blew  strong  and  steadily, 
And  no  mischance  came  ever  nigh 

To  daunt  our  fearless  confidence— 
Ever  the  thought  of  a  darkening  change 
Seemed  to  us  something  vague  and  strange, 

A  cloud  shade  cast  we  knew  not  whence — 
Bat  long  we  held  not  thas  together, 
The  day  grew  dark— frowning  the  weather —  . 

The  blast  oft  came  in  a  sudden  gust 
That  swept  across  the  shuddering  tide, 

That  shivered  the  wave  to  a  watery  dost, 
That  bent  the  barque  to  its  creamy  side, 
And  tossed  it  about  like  a  dizzy  feather. 

And,  when  the  heavy  squall  had  past 

Against  the  starward-pointing  mast, 
The  heavy  drooping  sail  would  flap— 

And  we  lay  rocking  long  and  wearily, 

While  the  voyage  went  sad  and  drearily- 
Long  pauses  there  were  of  shapeless  doubt, 

Long  anxious  hopings,  once  merged  in  Trust, 
While  the  flag  of  Faith  we  began  to  lower, 

And  listening  heard  the  secret  tap 
Of  Fear  upon  the  bean's  thin  door— 
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And  from  the  foam  a  gathering  rust 
Began  about  the  steel  to  crust 

That  shone  in  the  early  setting  out— 
And,  disappointed,  we  often  thought 

We  should  not  reach  the  distant  shore- 
Tie  laugh  and  jest,  and  the  song  and  shout, 

Were  heard  less  frequent  than  before. 
Much  question  there  was  of  the  onward  track, 
Much  earnest  longing  to  wander  back, 
Much  wishing  and  half-decision  to  tack, 

Half  resolution  to  give  o'er 
Our  perilous  way— such  was  the  lack 

Of  the  (kith  that  we  once  so  bravely  wore. 

Now  with  an  earnest,  stout  resolve, 

We  nerved  oar  hearts  'gainst  fear  and  doubt— 
We  said—"  while  suns  and  moons  revolve, 

With  earnest  faith  we  '11  fight  it  out." 
And  to  that  choice  did  we  abide— 
Fearless  even  when  the  entering  tide 
Poured  streaming  through  her  leaky  side— 

And  taking  an  earnest  will  we  strove, 

With  thoughts  of  a  tar-otT  sunny  cove, 
To  stem  the  storm  when  gathering  black, 
And,  crushing  the  wish  to  wander  buck, 

The  danger  and  toil  began  to  love — 
Then  changed  the  sight— then  spread  the  light 

That  long  had  lurked  like  a  golden  thread 
Around  the  horizon,  whose  eope  above 

With  a  cap  of  darkening  clouds  was  spread- 
Not  many  days  and  nights  there  were, 
Ere  out  of  the  slowly  lightening  air, 
In  the  roseate  mist  far-off'  and  rare, 

A  shadowy  shore  uplifted  lay —       • 
And  many  a  white-winged  gull  outflew 
-    With  hope,  on  many  a  rosy  day, 

And  we  knew  at  last  that  our  weary  way 
Had  come  to  an  end  o'er  the  rolling  blue. 

Yes— it  came  to  an  end— our  barque  lay  moored ; 
We  leaped  upon  a  silver  sand, 
We  stood  upon  a  sunny  land, 
We,  we,  the  tempest-driven  band, 

Our  haven-home  at  last  secured. 

It  was  toward  the  evening's  close 

We  anchored  on  our  sunset  shore- 
Soon  faded  from  the  sky  the  rose, 
And  as  we  lying  sought  repose, 

We  felt,  "  what  could  we  ask  for  more  ?•» — 
Lowly  creeping  a  creamy  mist, 
Whitened  by  moonshine,  the  smooth  swell  kist, 

And  half  asleep  on  the  sloping  turf, 
At  distant  intervals  we  heard, 

Mid  the  bursting  swell  of  the  foamy  surf, 
The  long,  sad  wail  of  some  wandering  bird— 

But  stout  and  strong  with  the  coming  day 
We  dragged  our  barque  up  the  sandy  beach, 
We  fixed  her  beyond  the  billow's  reach, 

And  ruggedly  there  we  worked  away— 
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We  caulked  her  seams,  we  plugged  each  leak, 
We  gilded  again  her  faded  streak, 

We  fitted  her  soils,  we  braced  her  rope*, 
And  moored  her  upon  the  wave  anew, 
And  tossing  she  lay,  as  lair  to  view 
As  when  in  her  swelling  canvass  blew 

The  gale  that  fanned  oar  earliest  hopes. 
And  the  straggles  and  trials,  that  now  were  o'er, 
Deepened  to  love  what  was  pride  before— 

Now  we  were  happy,  now  we  were  full, 

Of  a  gentle  joy  most  beautiful, 
And  all  that  we  for  years  had  borne, 
When  we  were  doubtful  and  half-forlorn, 

Here  was  as  it  had  never  been 

In  the  light  of  a  perfect  peace  serene. 

Happy  they  were  and  without  a  care, 
Who  had  made  their  home  forever  there, 

Happy  they  were,  and  calm  and  free, 
Living  upon  their  island-home, 

Whose  bench  was  girt  with  a  silvery  sea, 
That  sprinkled  if  ever  with  starry  foam — 

Which,  swelling  most  gently  and  drowsily, 

Plunged  and  replunged  incessantly, 
Slipped  down  the  sand  and  upward  clomb, 

Their  life  was  a  moving  melody, 

Their  season  a  long  serenity ; 
No  storms  there  were,  but  the  gentle  rain 

Lifted  the  plants  when  it  softly  fell, 
And  sprinkled  with  dew  the  grassy  plain, 

That  stretched  away  in  an  even  swell ; 

And  the  voices  of  birds  were  audible 
Under  the  shadowy  depths  of  green, 

Where  the  burnished  leaves  of  the  aspen  shook, 
And  struggling  gleams  of  light  were  seen 

Falling  like  sparks  on  the  bubbling  brook ; 
And  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  shadowy  dell 
Long  shafts  of  sunshine  mistily  fell  ( 

Ever  the  distant  mountain  lifted 
Its  towering  brow  in  the  silvery  air, 

Softly  the  cloud  shades  o'er  it  drifted, 

And  its  changing  huea  with  the  daylight  shifted, 
Wearing  a  silvery  shroud  of  gray 


Under  the  starlight's  solemn  i 
And  veiling  itself  at  the  close  of  day 

In  dove-like  tints,  and  a  purplish  bloom— 
While  the  fountain  lifted  its  sparkling  column, 

And  shivering  in  moonshine  drooped  again 
When  the  night  wind  creeping  alone  and  solemn, 

Drew  from  the  pine-tops  their  moaning  strain, 
Delicate  bases  came  and  went, 

Shrouding  in  softness  the  faint-blue  < 
Happily  musing  our  life  was  spent, 
Peaceful  and  all  unturbulent, 

Swayed  by  an  inward  and  musical 
Moved  by  a  sinuous  gentle  grace, 

The  steps  of  all  were  free ; 
And  an  under-emile  in  every  (ace 

Lay  sleeping  silently— 
Yet  there  were  earnest  tasks  to  do, 

Which  made  this  life  yet  fairer  < 
Duties  which  made  us  strong  and  true, 
And  offices  to  which  we  grew, 

Which  would  not  let  life  be  a  dream- 
But  leaning  each  upon  the  other, 

Together  twined,  yet  separate, 

Each  dwelling  in  his  single  state, 

Each  outlooking  all  his  fate, 
Yet  each  to  every  one  a  brother— 

We  strengthened  life  with  earnest  thought, 
We  learned  to  lead  a  noble  life, . 
All  undisturbed  by  idle  strife, 

And  to  a  solid  clearness  wrought— 
With  lofty  aim  and  high  intent, 
Upward  and  upward  still  we  went— 

While  the  tissue  of  our  life  we  wove— 
And  daring  always  to  be  true, 
More  closely  to  each  other  grew, 
More  certainly  our  duty  knew, 

And  scourged  our  vices  with  our  love. 

Was  it  not  well,  oh  brother,  to  roam  ? 

Was  it  not  well  to  endure  the  pain  ? 

Was  it  not  well  to  struggle  and  strain 
For  the  certain  bliss  of  our  island  home  T 


THE    FADED    FLOWERS. 


ST  REV.  WALTER  COLTOH,  V.  S.  «. 


TO  THE  LADY  WHO  PRESENTED  THE  AUTHOR  WITH  A  CLUSTER  OF  FADED  FLOWERS. 


These  faded  flowers  a  softer  grief 

Than  blooming  ones  beget ; 
More  tender  now  on  each  pale  leaf 

The  tint*  that  linger  yet ; 
For  all  the  charms,  that  cheered  the  past, 
Hang  round  these  hues  that  fade  the  last. 

The  morn  they  had  their  fragrant  birth, 
The  wild  shrubs  where  they  grew, 

The  bee  that  in  its  matin  mirth 
Hung  o'er  their  pearls  of  dew, 

Must  share  alike  the  floweret'*  lot, 

And  be  with  frailer  tilings  forgot. 


Not  thus  with  tku  in  that  dim  day, 
When,  like  the  breath  of  flowers, 

Thy  spirit  leaves  it*  vase  of  clay, 
For  love,  in  those  lone  hours, 

Shall  treasure  up  thy  gentle  worth, 

And  warm  remembrance  call  it  forth, 

And  in  a  brighter,  purer  sphere, 

Beyond  the  sunless  tomb— 
The  virtues,  that  have  charmed  us  here, 

In  fadeless  life  shall  bloom ; 
And  win  from  faith  the  fervid  prayer 
To  meet  thy  sainted  spirit  there. 


A    DECAYED    FAMILY. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Some  old  gentlemen  have  the  agreeable  habit  of 
holding  forth  at  table ;  and  when  they  bare  unpleas- 
ant things  to  say,  and  general  fault  to  And,  select  the 
social  and  genial  hours  of  breakfast  and  dinner  for 
descanting  on  the  chosen  topic,  when  the  family  are 
all  assembled  to  enjoy  its  benefits,  and  no  offender 
can  escape.  Mr.  Harcourt  was  one  of  this  well 
judging  class;  and  as  his  daughter  Ellen  opened  the 
door  of  the  breakfast  room,  on  the  morning  when 
this  tale  opens,  she  saw  at  a  glance  that  one  of  the 
family  lectures  was  just  pending.  Economy,  as  hi 
usual  with  old  gentlemen,  formed  the  favorite  subject 
of  Mr.  Hareourt'a  harangues ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  it 
was  a  lesson  much  needed  by  his  family.  But  when 
have  lectures  ever  prevailed  against  example?  and 
how  could  his  children  credit  the  necessity  of  re- 
trenchment, when  they  saw  nothing  around  them 
but  luxury  and  expense?  The  pleasure  of  many  a 
family  meal  was  indeed  marred  and  turned  to  pain, 
as  on  the  present  occasion,  when  Mrs.  Harcourt  sip- 
ped her  chocolate  with  a  long  face  and  heavy  heart, 
and  the  daughters  listened  in  silence,  knowing  from 
experience,  that  the  least  said  the  soonest  ended,  as 
1  was  but  a  gust  that  would  soon  blow  over,  and  only 
felt  it  a  very  unnecessary  hardship  to  be  compelled 
to  endure  it  for  the  time,  while  their  brothers  shrug- 
ged their  shoulders  and  thought  it  "devilish  hard  they 
could  not  even  eat  their  breakfast  in  peace,"  and  any 
of  the  family  that  happened  to  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
hear  the  storm  before  they  reached  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, quietly  kept  at  a  distance  till  it  lulled  to  rest, 
before  joining  the  family  circle. 

The  bills  once  paid,  the  scoldings  were  forgotten, 
and  Mr.  Harcourt  gave  his  dinners,  and  his  wife 
and  children  dressed  and  spent  as  usual.  As  Ellen 
reached  the  breakfast  room  she  just  heard  the  omi- 
nous words  "I  can't  afford,"  and  she  took  her  place 
among  the  gloomy  and  silent  eirele,  to  eat  her  muffin 
with  what  appetite  she  might.  After  a  pause,  Mr. 
Harcourt  said,  somewhat  impatiently, 

"About  this  wedding;  I  suppose  we  must  go,  eh?" 

"Yes,"  replied  his  wife,  hesitatingly,  "we  can 
hardly  refuse — but,"  added  she,  more  donbtingly,  "  I 
don't  know  what  to  wear." 

"  Oh!"  interrupted  Mr.  Harcourt,  testily, "  if  you 
must  have  new  dresses,  we  must  refuse,  for  I  can 


pay  no  more  bills,"  and  muttering  something,  he  left 
the  room. 

"  Your  father  says  we  must  retrench,"  said  Mrs. 
Harcourt,  addressing  her  children,  "  but  I  am  sure  I 
do  not  know  where  it  is  to  be  done.  If  he  would 
only  lay  down  any  consistent  plan,  I  would  do  all  I 
eould  to  comply  with  his  wishes,  and  economise  as 
much  as  possible,  if  I  only  knew  where  to  begin.  He 
Mid  something  about  your  discharging  your  French 
maid." 

"Papa's  only  idea  of  retrenchment,"  said  Ellen, 
"  seems  to  consist  in  dismissing  Etise,  who  more 
than  saves  her  wages  in  dressing  hair  and  doing  up 
muslin*.  But,  somehow,  papa  appears  to  think,  be- 
cause she  is  a  French  girl,  and  only  waits  on  us,  that 
she  is  more  expense  than  all  the  rest  of  the  servants 
put  together.  Papa  need  not  give  so  many  dinners, 
or  he  may  dismiss  the  man,  or  do  any  thing  he  likes, 
but  Elhje  don't  go  with  my  consent." 

"  No,  nor  mine,"  said  Julia,  "  I  think  Elise  is  the 
most  useful  servant  in  the  house." 

"To  you  I  suppose  she  is,  Julia,"  said  Frank, 
smiling,  "  but  not  essential,  you  will  admit,  to  the 
rest  of  the  family.  I  agree  with  you,  nevertheless, 
that  her  dismissal  is  not  going  to  reform  the  house- 
hold, if  reform  be  necessary.  There  is  no  use,  how- 
ever, in  fretting  yourselves  about  the  business.  You 
know  my  nuher  do  n't  mean  what  he  says— it 's  only 
a  habit  that  he  has." 

"If  he  dont  mean  it,"  said  Ellen,  "I  wish  he 
would  not  say  it— such  habits  are  not  pleasant. 
Well,  mamma,  what  about  this  wedding?  Shall  I 
refuse?" 

Mr.  Harcourt  just  entering  as  Ellen  asked  this 
question,  said,  hastily — 

"No— no;  Mr.  Campbell  was  my  partner  many 
years,  and  it  will  not  do  to  refuse  being  present  at 
his  daughter's  marriage.    Accept,  by  all  means." 

Ellen  sat  down  to  her  writing-table,  and  as  she 
sealed  her  notes,  there  was  a  little  toss  of  the  head, 
that  said  as  plainly  as  toss  could  speak,  "  Then  I  '11 
have  a  new  dress,  for  I  won't  go  shabby !"  but  she 
said  nothing,  and  the  subject  seemed  dismissed  for 
the  time. 

A  few  days  after  the  party  in  question,  Mr.  Har- 
court commenced  at  breakfast  in  his  usual  testy  man- 
ner, when  harassed  for  money — 

"  I  suppose  we  must  ask  these  people  here, « 
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were  invited  to  the  wedding;"  it  was  spoken  half 
interrogatively,  and  to  his  wife,  who  replied — 

"  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  avoid  it,  very  well." 

"  It  is  particularly  inconvenient  to  me  now,"  con- 
tinned  her  husband,  with  increasing  impatience, 
when  Ellen  said — 

"I  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  asking  them, 
merely  because  we  were  invited  the  other  night 
It  was  dreadfully  dull,  and  I  am  sure  I  hope  they 
will  never  ask  us  again.  Besides,  I  do  n't  suppose 
half  the  people  who  were  there  will  dream  of  giving 
the  bride  a  party." 

"But  they  will  expect  it  from  us,"  rejoined  the 
mother. 

"  Let  them  expect,  then,"  said  Ellen,  carelessly; 
"  we  are  not  bound  to  fulfill  other  people's  expecta- 
tions, particularly  when  it  is  inconvenient  to  our- 
selves." 

But  Mr.  end  Mrs.  Harcourt  had  not  gained  their 
popularity  by  letting  others  '•  expect"  attentions 
which  they  did  not  receive,  and  Mrs.  Harcourt 
looked  reproachfully  at  her  daughter,  while  her 
lather  said,  hastily— 

"  Don't  talk  such  nonsense,  Ellen.  We  must  do 
what  is  proper,"  and,  turning  to  his  wife,  he  added4 — 
"  If  I  invite  Rutherford  and  the  groomsmen  to  din- 
ner, I  suppose  that  will  do?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Harcourt,  hesitatingly,  "but  we 
must  ask  his  wife,  also.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  give 
a  lady's  dinner,  I  '11  invite  the  bride  and  some  young 
people  to  come  in  the  evening,  anil — " 

"Well— well,"  interrupted  Mr.  Harcourt,  "that 
will  do— only  don't  make  a  party  of  it." 

"Oh,  no,"  she  replied,  "not  over  twenty;  no 
music  nor  supper — quite  sociably." 

Ellen  was  silenced  by  her  mother's  admonishing 
looks,  and  her  father's  quick  rebuke,  though  she 
could  not  feel  the  impropriety  of  her  suggestion;  but 
being  never  opposed  to  any  scheme  of  amusement, 
she  was  qoite  satisfied  that  they  should  feel  the  pre- 
sent party  to  be  a  matter  of  necessity.  Julia,  think- 
ing that  "a  committee  of  ways  and  means"  was 
about  to  be  held,  which  generally  elicited  remarks 
and  observations  not  particularly  agreeable,  now 
quiedy  stole  oft",  leaving  Ellen  and  her  mother  to 
settle  the  details  with  her  father  alone,  Tor  Frank  and 
Tom  had  despatched  their  coffee  and  omelette  with 
unusual  despatch  as  soon  as  the  subject  was  broached, 
having  a  peculiar  distaste  to  all  family  discussions 
that  could  be  avoided.  This  time,  however,  the 
alarm  was  unfounded,  for  Mr.  Harcourt  said  no 
more,  and  soon  after  quitted  the  house,  leaving  Ellen 
and  her  mother  at  liberty  to  talk  and  arrange  as  much 
as  they  pleased. 

The  fear  is  often  worse  than  the  fact ;  and  to  trem- 
ble in  anticipation  is  frequently  quite  as  painful  as  to 
tremble  in  reality;  and  so  Mrs.  Harcourt  sat  dic- 
tating a  list  to  Ellen,  that,  from  the  mournful  expres- 
sion of  her  countenance,  one  might  have  supposed 
was  meant  for  a  funeral,  rather  than  a  party. 

Insensibly  the  list  grew,  as  Mrs.  Harcourt  remem- 
bered many  who  "  must  and  ought  to  be  asked,"  and 
"others  who  could  not  be  ooiiU*d,"  while  Ellen  | 


said,  that "  if  they  bad  five  and  twenty,  they  might  as 
well  have  fifty,  the  expense  being  all  the  same ;"  and 
thus,  like  "  the  wild-brier  rose,  it  grew  and  it  grew," 
till  they  ceased  to  count,  and  more  notes  were  des- 
patched than  they  would  have  cared  to  tell  Mr.  Har- 
court. And  there  the  matter  rested  for  a  few  days, 
little  or  no  allusion  being  made  to  it  in  his  presence, 
as  he  seemed  irritable  and  vexed,  why  or  wherefore 
they  knew  not.  In  fact,  they  were  so  accustomed  to 
the  wheels  of  the  family  machine  being  deranged, 
when  only  knowing  that  they  creaked  and  screeched 
dreadfully,  till  the  impediment  was  removed,  and  the 
very  air  of  the  household  seemed  to  be  changed, 
matters  resumed  their  usual  course,  and  the  tempor- 
ary stoppage  was  forgotten. 

Mr.  Harcourt  was  nominally  a  rich  man,  though  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  poor  one ;  that  is,  he  had 
a  large  estate,  with  but  little  income,  which  careJeas 
habits  and  an  expensive  family  did  not  tend  to  im- 
prove. Mortgaging,  the  usual  expedient  of  such 
people,  was  so  frequently  resorted  to,  as  to  call  forth 
the  remonstrances  of  his  agent,  while  diminishing  to 
an  alarming  extent  the  value  of  his  property. 

It  was  at  one  of  these  extremities  that  our  story 
opens— but  the  business  transaction  of  the  present 
moment  being  successfully  concluded,  the  cloud 
cleared  off,  and  Mr.  Harcourt,  knowing  he  had  the 
money,  and  supposing  he  had  the  land,  became  once 
more  cheerfiil  and  hospitable  as  usual. 

"  Ellen,"  said  Frank,  "  are  you  not  going  to  have 
dancing?" 

"  No,"  she  replied,  "  papa  vetoed  a  band  at  once, 
and  you  know  there  is  no  dancing  after  the  piano.  I 
am  afraid  it  will  be  dreadfully  dull." 

"  No  doubt  of  it,"  replied  the  brother.  "In  which 
room  are  we  to  sup?" 

"  There  is  to  be  no  supper,"  said  Ellen,  mourn- 
fully. 

"  No  supper !"  ejaculated  Frank,  with  a  look  of 
horror  that  might  have  done  credit  to  an  announce- 
ment of  general  famine ;  "  no  supper !  Why,  what 
in  the  name  of  conscience  is  in  the  wind  now?" 

"An  economical  fit!"  replied  EUen.  "I  oppose 
the  party  being  given  at  all— for  a  shabby  affair  is 
my  aversion." 

"  Shabby  indeed !"  exclaimed  Frank;  "  I  wish  to 
Heaven  I  was  out  of  the  scrape.  The  young  men 
will  be  so  dissatisfied,  and  people  get  so  hungry 
when  they  do  n't  dance.  A  mean  concern,  indeed. 
I  wish  it  were  over." 

"Sodol,  Frank.  I  dread  it  as  much  as  you  can  do.'* 

Mr.  Harcourt  now  joined  them,  and  said,  cheer- 
fully— 

"  Ellen,  what  arrangements  has  your  mother  made 
for  the  supper  of  this  party  ?" 

"  None,"  said  Ellen,  in  astonishment ;  "  I  thought 
there  was  to  be  none." 

"  Oh,  since  we  are  in  for  the  business,"  replied  her 
father,  "  let  us  do  it  handsomely,"  and  be  left  the 
room  in  search  of  Mrs.  Harcourt. 

"  I  thought,"  said  Frank,  with  a  look  of  unuttera- 
ble relief,  "  that  my  father  could  not  mean  to  carry 
his  economy  to  such  a  pitch  as  that" 
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"I MI  go  and  see  wbmt  I  can  do  about  the  music," 
■aid  Ellen,  u  aa  papa  says  the  thing  is  to  be  dona 
handsomely." 

And  so  it  ended  hi  a  regular  ball  and  supper;  the 
only  remnant  of  the  economical  plan  originally  pro- 
posed, being  the  dinner  to  be  given  to  the  groom,  to 
which  Mr.  Harcourt  still  adhered. 

And  thus  ended  the  effort  at  retrenchment.  In- 
deed, one  would  have  supposed  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harcourt  thought  vexation  of  spirit  equivalent  to 
money,  or  that  in  some  way  it  paid  lor  each  new  ex- 
travagance committed,  for  seldom  was  any  expense 
contemplated  that  its  enjoyment  was  not  dashed  in 
the  commencement,  and  marred  in  its  progress,  by 
the  species  of  vexation  and  worry  we  have  just  re- 
lated. 

•"  There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night,"  that 
brought  the  prettiest  women  and  gayest  men  fo  Mr. 
Harcourt's  on  the  evening  already  so  much  discussed, 
when  lights,  music  and  supper  all  conspired  to  throw 
their  charm  over  a  scene  that  did  not  hint  of  econo- 
my or  limited  means. 

In  short,  it  was  the  crack  party  of  the  season ; 
and  when  it  broke  up,  at  a  late  hour,  no  one  was 
more  pleased  with  the  success  of  the  entertainment 
than  Mr.  Harcourt  himself,  who  felt  that  he  had 
done  a  proper,  handsome  and  liberal  thing,  in  feting 
half  the  town  to  do  honor  to  the  daughter  of  his 
friend. 


CHAPTER  n. 


Wl'  Awdy  ate,  mw  fartur  ciu_, 
Keaa  Hope  don  orery  riocw  brace ; 
Thro*  fair,  thro*  tool,  they  urge  lhe  net,  ^ 

And  wraa  lhe  prey ) 
Than  Mania,  hi  wmb*  onto  pine*,- 

TlMjr  clow  the  d»y.    Jfocnu. 

"  What  a  charming  family  those  Harcourts  are," 
said  the  young  bride,  Mrs.  Rutherford,  the  morning 
after  the  ball ;  "  they  are  so  warm-hearted  and  hos- 
pitable. I  am  sure  no  one  can  know  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harcourt  without  loving  them,  and  their  taste  is  cer- 
tainty exquisite." 

"How  Harcourt  can  maintain  the  style  he  does," 
replied  her  father,  "  amases  me.  It  ca  n't  last  long, 
for  I  know  that  he  is  embarrassed  now;  and  where 
the  money  comes  from  is  past  my  comprehension." 

"  Wherever  it  comes  from,"  replied  his  daughter, 
u  there  appears  plenty  of  it.  In  met,  papa,  I  sus- 
pect Mr.  Harcourt  is  richer  than  you  are  aware  of; 
for,  you  know,  for  years  you  have  prophesied  that 
,  '  it  could  not  last  long,'  and  yet  It  still  continues, 
and  the  Harcourts  are  as  gay  and  prosperous  as 
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ever. 

*•  I  tell  you,"  rejoined  Mr.  Campbell,  impatiently, 
"  that  I  know  it  ca  n't.  I  wish,  for  Harcourt's  sake, 
that  it  could.  He  is  a  warm-hearted,  excellent 
man,  and  I  believe  the  young  people  are  wail  dis- 
posed ;  but  the  extravagance  with  which  they  live, 
is  most  reprehensible,  and  must  end  in  runj} 

"Well,  papa,"  said  Mrs.  Rutherford,  not  choosing 
to  prolong  the  discussion,  "  I  am  sorry  for  it,  for 
they  certainly  do  spend  with  more  taste  and  feeling, 
too,  than  any  persons  I  know." 
•  21* 


"  I  never  heard  before,  Emily,"  said  her  husband, 
laughing,  "  of  people's  spending  with  feeling,  though 
I  have  with  taste." 

"  I  mean,"  replied  she,  "  that  the  Harcourts  do  no 
iete  the  rich  and  gay  alone.  For  instance,  their  giv- 
ing us  this  party.  They  know  we  are  to  live  m  a 
very  quiet,  small  way,  and  can  never  entertain 
them ;  but  it  is  a  feeling  of  genuine  kindness  that 
prompted  them  to  show  attention  to  an  old  friend's 
daughter." 

"  Certainly,"  said  one  of  her  brothers ;  "  and  it 
was  beyond  comparison  the  most  brilliant  party  that 
has  been  given  this  winter.  How  beautiful  Ellen 
Harcourt  looked!" 

41  She  is,  indeed,  a  pretty  creature,"  replied  Mrs. 
Rutherford.  "  How  beautifully  those  delicate  white 
roses  contrasted  with  her  rich  dark  hair;  and  her 
dress  was  so  very  light  and  white  that  it  was  a  plea- 
sure to  look  at  her." 

"  I  don't  know  what  her  dress  was,"  replied  young 
Campbell,  "  but  I  never  saw  her  look  more  brilliant ; 
her  eyes  seemed  fairly  to  emit  light.  The  first  thing 
you  women  always  think  of  is  the  dress.  She  might 
hare  worn  a  calico,  for  aught  I  know." 

"  You  would  have  known  quickly  enough  if  she 
had,"  rejoined  his  sister.  "  You  gentlemen  feel  the 
effect  without  knowing  the  cause,  and  many  a  time 
I  *ve  heard  yoa  speak  of  some  one's  looking  ill,  when, 
in  fact,  they  only  looked  shabby." 

"  Maybe,"  answered  her  brother,  "  but  ypu  11  not 
persuade  me  that  it  was  Ellen  Harcourt's  roses,  and 
not  her  eyes,  that  I  admired  last  night." 

"  I  grant  yon,  her  eyes  are  superb,"  replied  his 
sister;  "they  are  as. deep  as  dark;  you  look  in  and 
in,  like  looking  in  a  well—" 

"Yes,"  continued  young  Campbell,  "and  seeing 
truth  at  the  bottom.  I  never  saw  a  filter,  nobler 
expression." 

"  Julia  is  very  pretty,  too,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Ruther- 
ford. 

"  Yes,  but  not  equal  to  Ellen,"  said  the  young  man, 
with  earnestness. 

"  I  do  n't  know  what  prudent  man  will  ever  think 
of  marrying  either  of  thenV' 8Bi<*  ^e  <*d  gentleman. 

A  shade  crossed  his  sonS  countenance,  but  he  re- 
mained silent,  til  his  father  left  the  room,  and  then 
he  said,  addressing  Mrs.  Rutherford — 

"  My  father  is  always  harping  on  Mr.  Harcourt's 
extravagance.  His  children  are  not  responsible  for 
his  imprudence." 

"  No,  Lewis,  they  are  not  responsible  for  it,  but  I 
fear  they  must  be  spoilt  by  it  for  any  other  life.  Ellen 
is  all  by  nature  that  you  say  she  is;  yet  I  cannot 
think,"  she  added,  smiling,  "  that  she  is  a  fit  wife  for 
a  poor  young  lawyer." 

"  She  would  never  sacrifice  herself  for  wealth," 
continued  he,  warmly ;  "  she  will  never  marry  with- 
out love." 

"  No,"  replied  Mrs.  Rutherford,  "  she  is  too  warm* 
hearted  and  pure-minded  to  be  mercenary.  But  I 
fear,  Lewis,  she  is  too  expensive  to  be  romantic. 
Not  but  what  she  might  marry  all  for  love,  but  some- 
how, she  would  expect  to  have  the  world,  too.    In 
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short,  Lewis,  she  might  be  induced  to  make  the 
sacrifice,  and  try  the  experiment;  but  then  how 
would  she  abide  H  ?  The  details  of  small  means  are 
any  thing  but  romantic ;  and  to  one  so  unaccustomed 
to  exertion  and  privation,  they  might  out-balance 
love." 

"  Lewis's  countenance  changed,  and  he  sighed  as 
he  said— 

"  That  would  be  fearful,  indeed !"  and  the  conver- 
sation dropped. 

Thus  were  the  Harcourts  talked  over  by  the  very 
friends  for  whom  they  thought  it  so  incumbent  on 
them  that  they  should  incur  this  expense.  Among 
their  fashionable  five  hundred  friends,  the  matter  was 
canvassed  pretty  much  in  the  same  style,  but  in  a 
lighter  and  more  careless  tone.  Many  wondered 
where  the  money  came  from,  but  few  cared,  so  that 
they  had  the  benefit  of  the  extravagance  in  pleasant 
dinners  and  suppers,  and  the  Harcourts  were  univer- 
sally voted  "  a  charming  family  who  certainly  under- 
stood entertaining."  They,  in  their  turn,  discussed 
their  friends,  and  criticised  their  acquaintance.  Ellen 
remarked  that  "  the  bride  looked  downright  shabby, 
and  thought  her  father  might  at  least  have  given  her 
a  handsome  wardrobe  when  she  married,"  where- 
upon Mr.  Harcourt  said — 

"  Campbell  is  a  close  old  fellow.  To  be  sure,  his 
means  are  small,  and  his  family  large,  and  he  is  not 
fond  of  spending." 

Mrs.  Harcourt  now  suggested  to  Ellen  the  pro- 
priety ofber  not  dancing  and  talking  quite  so  much 
another  time  with  Lewis  Campbell,  as  she  had  the 
evening  before,  which  caused  her  to  open  her  bright 
eyes  very  wide,  and  ask,  "  Why  ?" 

"  Because,  my  love,  I  should  be  very  sorry  that 
there  should  ever  be  any  coolness  between  old 
friends,  lilfnj  the  Campbells  and  ourselves;  and 
should  Lewis  have  the  madness  to  think  of  you,  it 
would  be  out  of  the  question  for  you  to  listen  to 
him,  and  therefore  you  had  better  distance  him  at 
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Ellen  looked  a  little  surprised,  and  then  partly 
smiled  as  she  blushed;  but  when  Frank  said  "Lewis 
was  a  fine  fellow,  pity  thearVrere  so  poor,"  a  graver 
expression  passed  her  countenance,  and  she  said  no 
more.  Young  Campbell,  however,  nave  her  no  op- 
portunity of  putting  her  mother's  advice  in  practice, 
as  he  rarely  called,  and  paid  her  little  attention  when 
they  met,  for  his  conversation  with  his  sister  had 
sunk  deep  into  his  mind.  'Tis  true,  she  often  caught 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  but  he  turned  them  quickly 
away  when  he  saw  she  noticed  it;  and  "  she  could 
not  help  his  looking,  could  she  ?"  and  therefore  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  ask,  "  would  she,  if  she  could?" 

At  any  rate,  Mrs.  Harcourt  was  very  well  pleased 
to  see  the  flirtation  at  an  end ;  and  Mr.  Campbell, 
who  had  not  been  less  annoyed  at  his  son's  atten- 
tions to  Ellen  than  her  mother,  was  equally  gratified 
to  find  that  there  was  no  further  foundation  for  his 
alarm. 

For  the  next  few  months,  time  rolled  on  pleasantly 
enough.  Mr.  Harcourt  had  funds  at  command, 
and  all  was  sunshine  within  and  pleasure  without. 


In  fact,  had  there  been  no  pay  dag  in  this  world, 
these  Harcourts  would  have  been  as  happy  and  joy- 
ous a  family  as  ever  graced  society.  They  were  full 
of  fun  and  frolic,  which  was  rendered  brilliant  by 
talent,  and  refined  by  education;  but  their  careless 
habits  of  expense,  without  means  to  support  them, 
marred  every  pleasure,  and  embittered  the  existence 
which  nature  had  so  qualified  them  to  enjoy.  And 
so  time  wore  on.  When  Mr.  Harcourt  had  the 
funds,  he  paid  their  bills  without  remarks;  and 
when  be  had  not,  he  scolded,  as  old  gentlemen  alone 
can  scold. 

These  extremities  becoming  more  and  more  fre- 
quent, Mrs.  Harcourt  sighed  and  talked  more  seri- 
ously of  economy ;  and  Mr.  Harcourt  spoke  decidedly 
of  retrenchment  And  what  is  more,  both  husband 
and  wife  commenced  taking  some  steps  toward  the 
reform  they  had  been  talking  of  all  their  lives;  and 
now,  indeed,  their  children  began  to  think  they  must 
be  in  earnest,  and  believe  there  was  a  necessity  for 
change. 

The  carriage  was  put  down,  and  one  or  two  do- 
mestics dismissed,  among  them  the  ••  invaluable 
French  maid,"  (for  on  that  point  Mr.  Harcourt  was 
very  decided,  the  horses  and  coachman  seeming  to 
him  scarcely  less  expensive  than  this  one  servant, 
over  whom  he  had  no  control;)  and  he-even  re- 
trenched in  his  dinners,  and  only  gave  one  now 
where  he  formerly  had  given  three;  and  altogether, 
there  was  a  reduction  in  their  style,  in  consequence 
of  which  there  was  soon  a  genera)  feeling  in  society 
that  "  the  Harcourts  were  going  down  hill." 

11 1  would  not  mind  putting  down  the  carriage  so 
much,"  said  IJllen  to  her  sister  Julia,  "  if  people 
would  not  torment  me  so  whenever  they  meet  us 
out,  particularly  if  at  any  distance  from  home,  by 
asking,  "  if  I  walked?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Julia,  "  I  was  so  provoked  last  night, 
as  we  were  wrapping  up  in  the  dressing-room  at 
Mrs.  Hamilton's.  Miss  Bernard  fixed  her  huge 
black  eyes  upon  me,  with  such  an  expression  of 
cool  scrutiny  and  affected  surprise,  as  she  said— 
'What,  do  you  walk?1  I  had  to  answer  civilly, 
while  I  tried  to  look  careless  and  indifferent, ( Yes;' 
but  she  continued  to  gase  fixedly  and  steadily  at  me, 
as  I  put  on  my  over-boots,  and  said,  very  calmly— 
*  It  is  a  very  cold  night !' " 

"  It  must  have  been  very  agreeable  intelligence," 
continued  Ellen.  "It  u  very  provoking.  Nobody 
ever  asked  us,  formerly, '  if  we  walked ;'  but  all  of 
a  sudden  our  means  of  conveyance  seems  wonder- 
fully interesting.  I  believe  I  'II  tell  the  next  person 
that  asks  me,  that '  we  carried  each  other,'  like  Mr. 
Pickwick's  poor  relations,  and  see  if  that  will  sat- 
isfy them,  for  it  seems  as  if  nothing  less  would." 

44  And  what  do  you  think  of  old  Mrs.  Wright's  hn- 
pudenc&in  asking  mamma  if  we  were  going  to  keep 
this  heme  another  year?  and  saying  there  were 
some  ve^fciice  houses  in  22d  street  for  two  hundred 
dollars  a-year?" 

44  And  what  did  mamma  reply  to  her  ?" 

44  Oh,  you  know  mamma  is  too  well  bred  to  be  any 
match  for  Mrs.  Wright,  so  she  only  gave  a  look  of 
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surprise,  as  she  said « Ah  !•  ss  if  *  and  what  is  that 
a  propos  to?1  and  I  think  even  Mrs.  Wright  was  a 
little  dashed." 

And  thus  slights  and  mortifications  commenced, 
but  to  accumnlate  with  their  increasing  embarrass- 
ments and  privations.  Old  friends  and  humble  rela- 
tions, who  had  formerly  looked  up  to  the  Harcourts 
with  some  pride,  not  unmixed  with  a  little  fear  of 
their  superior  fashion,  now  began  to  assume  a  patron- 
izing tone,  and  toM  them  where  cheap  bonnets  and 
db  casus  were  to  be  found,  and  other  voluntary  in- 
formation of  the  same  kind,  as  unasked  as  undeaired. 
And  when  visiting  such  people,  they  were  offered 
any  rarity  on  table  with  an  earnest  and  serious  hos- 
pitality that  seemed  to  say,  "  Do,  you  do  n't  get  such 
every  day !"  Mrs.  Harcourt,  who  had  been  prosper- 
ous and  admired  and  courted  from  her  cradle,  was 
confounded  by  this  change,  in  those  too,  the  most 
marked,  by  whom  she  had  formerly  been  most  flat- 
tered. Ellen  often  lost  her  patience,  but  never  her 
presence  of  mind,  under  trials  which,  though  petty, 
were  keen,  but  answered  always  with  an  indiffer- 
ence and  promptness  that  astonished  her  mother; 
while  her  sportive  wit,  as  high  bred  as  it  was  caus- 
tic, often  turned  a  tone  of  assumption  to  one  of  ap- 
prehension in  those  whose  only  claims  were  founded 
on  their  wealth. 


CHAPTER  III. 
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"Ellen,"  said  Frank,  "  do  you  know  that  your  old 
admirer,  Lewis  Campbell,  is  married?" 

"Indeed!"  she  replied,  with  some  interest,  "who 
to?" 

"  I  forget  the  lady's  name,"  answered  her  brother. 
"Some  one  we  do  not  know.  I  met  Lewis,  the 
other  day.  He  seemed  in  high  spirits,  and  asked 
me  to  call  and  see  him.  I  expect  he  is  getting  on 
pretty  well  in  his  profession.  He  has  taken  one  of 
those  small  houses  next  to  Mrs.  Rutherford's." 

"  Do  the  Rutherfords  lire  in  that  little  bit  of  a  box 
yet?"  inquired  Julia.  "  I  have  never  called  since  I 
returned  her  bridal  visit ;  and  I  remember  my  amaze- 
ment at  any  body  that  I  knew  living  in  such  a 
place  as  that ;  and  the  furniture  was  in  keeping  with 
the  house.  I  never  saw  any  thing  quite  so  poor  and 
scanty.  But  she  looked  very  bright  and  happy, 
though  I  could  not  help  pitying  her,  poor  thing!" 

"For  looking  bright  and  happy?"  asked  Frank, 
laughing. 

"  Yes,"  replied  she,  joining  in  his  laughing,  "for  I 
could  not  feel  but  that  she  was  only  making  the  best 
of  a  sorry  fate." 

"  You  are  very  much  mistaken,"  repliedttier  bro- 
ther; "  Rutherford  is  doing  an  excellent  business, 
and  will  probably  end  in  being  a  rich  man.  But  he 
will  live  in  that  house  until  he  is  so,  fori  never  knew 
anybody  quite  so  prudent  as  he  is." 


"I  have  not  seen  Lewis  Campbell  for  a  long 
while,"  said  Ellen !  "  is  he  as  handsome  and  agreea- 
ble as  ever  ?" 

"  He  looked  very  well  the  other  day.  I  saw  him 
but  for  a  moment." 

"  I  wonder,"  continued  Ellen,  "  after  a  few  mi- 
nutes' pause,  "whether  his  wife  is  pretty." 

"  As  I  could  not  very  well  ask  Lewis  the  ques- 
tion," answered  Frank,  "  I  cannot  satisfy  your  curi- 
osity on  that  point.  Suppose  you  call  with  me  to 
see  her." 

"  Oh,  no,"  replied  she,  "  if  I  call,  she'll  expect,  or 
I  '11  feel  (which  amounts  to  the  same  thing)  A  if  I 
ought  to  ask  her  here,  and  you  know  that  is  out  of 
the  question.  Every  thing  has  become  so  shabby, 
and  the  boy  is  so  stupid,  that  I  dread  to  have  any 
body  let  in." 

"  Ellen,"  said  Frank,  presently,  "  I  almost  wonder 
that  you  won't  have  Thornberry.  He  is  a  gentle- 
man-like fellow,  and  very  rich.  I  think  if  I  were  a 
woman  I  would." 

"  No,  Frank,"  she  said,  earnestly,  "  if  you  were  a 
woman  you  would  do  no  such  thing.  He  is  too  great 
a  bore.  I  can  hardly  keep  my  eyes  open  till  ten 
o'clock  when  he  comes  here,  and  I  think  I  could  not 
exist  if  I  were  married  to  him.*  Frank,  poverty  is 
an  evil,  but  there  are  worse  things  in  the  world  than 
poverty." 

The  Harcourts  continued  thus  struggling  to  main- 
tain appearances,  and  keep  the  secret' every  body 
knew,  trusting  in  the  sanguine  spirits  of  such  dis- 
positions that  something  (that  refuge  of  the  reckless) 
would  turn  up  to  relieve  them  from  their  embarrass- 
ments— but  it  would  not  do.  The  crash  came  at  last, 
as  all  their  friends  bad  said  long  ago  it  would.  Mr. 
Harcourt  had  mortgaged  as  long  as  he  could  raise 
any  money  on  his  property,  which  finally  was  obliged 
to  go  in  the  hands  of  assignees.  And  now,  indeed, 
the  Harcourts  had  to  drain  the  bitter  cup  to  its  dregs. 
Their  fortunes  had  fallen  in  the  "  sere  and  yellow 
leaf,"  which  brings  anything  but  "troops  of  friends." 
The  last  barrier  that  shielded  them  from  curiosity  and 
impertinence  was  broken  down,  and  their  domestio 
affairs  exposed  to  the  observation  of  every  body. 
Some  few,  remembering  only  their  kindness  in  days 
of  prosperity,  and  knowing  their  unfitness  to  en- 
counter the  storms  of  adversity,  grieved  for  their  sor- 
rows and  coming  trials.  But  the  greater  part,  and 
those,  too,  who  had  been  among  their  intimate  friends 
and  flatterers,  dwelt  upon  their  extravagance  with 
indignation,  and  its  results  with  something  hardly 
short  of  exultation.  Many  heard  of  their  misfortunes 
with  indifference,  or  mayhap,  if  feeling  particularly 
amiable,  said,  "  Poor  things,  I  am  sorry  for  them," 
and  then,  as  they  disappeared  from  society,  were  as 
completely  forgotten  as  if  they  had  never  been. 

A  small  annuity  had  been  left  Mrs.  Harcourt  by  a 
distant  relation,  and  secured  to  her  in  a  manner  that 
had  often  provoked  her  husband  when  be  would  have 
been  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the  "pitiful  trifle" 
which  had  happily  been  tied  up  beyond  his  reach, 
and  which  now  was  the  sole  support  of  the  family. 
It  was  but  a  few  hundreds,  that  they  would  once 
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have  deemed  scarce  enough  to  procure  tome  of  those 
superfluities,  by  them  accounted  necessaries  of  life; 
but  it  now  sufficed  to  enable  them  to  take  a  very 
small  house  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  which, 
scantily  furnished  from  the  shabbiest  remnants  of 
their  once  handsome  establishment,  they  soon  took 
possession  of.  A  stout  maid  of  all  works,  and  one 
little  girl,  formed  their  household;  and  now  those 
who  had  been  reared  in  indulgence  and  luxury,  were 
to  learn  the  hard  task  of  self-denial  and  exertion. 

Mr.  Harcourt,  at  first  stunned  by  the  blow,  had 
been  guided  and  governed  by  others  throughout  the 
crisis?  and,  until  settled  in  his  new  abode,  seemed 
scarcely  to  realize  the  change  which  had  taken  place 
in,  his  situation.  But  when  be  found  his  sons  com* 
palled  to  leave  a  home  that  could  barely  afford  a 
shelter  to  their  mother  and  sisters,  and  his  daughters 
reduced  to  toil  and  privation  they  were  all  unused 
and  unfitted  for,  his  spirit  failed,  and  the  old  man, 
once  so  irritable  and  impatient,  was  now  meek  and 
humble  as  a  child.  Sometimes,  indeed,  in  the  forget- 
fulness  of  the  moment,  he  would  recur  to  former 
wants  and  habits  in  a  manner  that  strangely  blended 
the  ridiculous  with  the  sorrowful.  As,  for  instance, 
one  day,  when  Ellen  ran  into  her  mother's  room, 
half  laughing,  but  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  as  she 
said— 

"  What  are  we  to  do,  mamma  ?  There 's  papa  in 
front  of  the  house,  calling  for  some  one  to  hold  Mr. 
Flemming's  horse,  while  he  comes  in  for  a  minute ; 
and  who  is  to  hold  him,  I  or  the  little  girl,  I  am  sure 
I  do  not  know.  Poor  papa !  he  cannot  always  recol- 
lect that  there  is  not  a  man  or  boy  about  the  pre- 
mises. There  is  nothing  to  be  done  for  it,  however, 
but  to  let  him  call,  unless  Mr.  Flemming's  patience 
gives  out,  and  he  rides  off?' 

Broken  by  the  sorrow  and  suffering  of  the  last 
weary  twelve  months.,  Mr.  Harcourt  sank  to  that  re- 
pose the  world  could  no  longer  afford  him.  Bitter 
were  the  tears  that  were  shed  over  his  grave,  for  to 
the  grief  that  natually  attends  the  death  of  a  dearly 
beloved  husband  and  fatherr  was  added  the  misery  of 
knowing  that  the  mental  distress  he  had  endured  dur- 
ing the  last  year  of  his  existence,  had  shortened  his 
days  and  embittered  his  last  moments. 

Melancholy  were  the  months  that  followed  this  sad 
event  to  this  lonely  and  blighted  family.  As  Mrs. 
Harcourt  gaqed  upon  her  lovely  daughters,  and 
thought  of  her  boys,  turned  forth  in  the  world  to 
struggle  for  existence,  and  fight  for  their  daily  bread, 
her  heart  ached  with  anxiety  and  anguish.  When 
friends  told  her,  "  there  is  a  provision  for  the  girls, 
and  young  men  can  always  take  care  of  themselves," 
little  did  they  think  of  the  hardships  and  toils,  and 
worse  than  all,  the  temptations  of  those  thus  cast 
forth  from  the  anchor  and  shelter  of  home,  to  grap- 
ple with  the  trials  and  sufferings  of  life.  God  shield 
and  guard  them  in  their  fierce  encounter  with  the 
world,  under  which  many  a  bright  spirit  has  sunk,  to 
be  carelessly  mentioned  by  the  unfeeling  or  thought- 
less "as  having  gone  to  the  devil." 

But  the  Harcourta  were  brave-hearted,  noble- 
spirited  youths,  and  bound  together  by  the  deep  and 


holy  bond  of  strong  family  affection;  and  though  the 
mother's  heart  was  sadly  tried  by  the  cheerless  lot 
of  her  children,  yet  it  often  throbbed  with  pride  and 
joy  at  some  new  proof  of  their  integrity  and  worth. 

Too  proud  to  be  patronised  by  those  who  once  felt 
honored  by  their  friendship,  and  too  delicate  and 
high-minded  to  receive  obligations  from  their  more 
wealthy  relations,  they  withdrew  as  much  as  possi- 
ble from  society,  and  dwelt  apart,  sad  and  solitary, 
living  in  the  pest  and  hoping  for  the  future. 

Once  only  Ellen  was  induced,  at  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  her  mother,  who  could  not  bear  to  see  her 
so  cut  off  from  all  enjoyments,  to  return  to  scenes  of 
former  gaiety,  by  accepting  an  invitation  from  Mrs. 
Rutherford,  now  the  mistress  of  a  pretty  establish- 
ment, to  attend  a  party  at  her  house.  But  when 
again  she  found  herself  in  gayly  lighted  rooms,  sur- 
rounded by  joyous  groups  and  brilliant  music,  she 
was  so  strongly  reminded  of  the  past,  and  the  present 
pressed  so  heavily  on  her  heart,  she  could  believe 
that  time  had  been  when  she,  too,  a  "beauteous  rip- 
ple of  this  brilliant  stream,"  had  been  as  happy  at 
those  she  saw  about  her.  She  found,  too,  that  the 
lapse  of  a  few  years  had  made  her  almost  a  stranger 
in  society.  Changes,  that  had  not  reached  her  ears, 
having  withdrawn  many  whose  places  were  filled  by 
others  whom  she  knew  not.  And  the  few  she  re- 
cognized looked  at  her  with  a  somewhat  surprised 
and  dreamy  expression,  as  if  they  had  a  sort  of  indis- 
tinct remembrance  of  her,  as  one  among  the  dead  or 
married,  and  hardly  knew  how  to  accoat  her.  And 
when  they  did,  she  felt  all  the  embarrassment  of  one 
who,  not  having  kept  up  with  the  current  of  the 
world,  was  at  a  loss  for  the  interest  and  chit-chat  of 
the  moment ;  and,  in  short,  with  that  most  painful 
Rip  Van  Winkle  feeling  of  being  forgotten  and  dis- 
placed, after  a  constrained  and  sorrowful  evening, 
she  returned,  sadder  and  less  disposed  to  quit  her 
quiet  home  than  she  had  ever  been  before. 

"  Julia,"  said  Frank,  one  day,  "  do  you  know  I 
think  my  mother  made  a  great  mistake  when  she  dis- 
couraged Lewis  Campbell's  addressing  Ellen?  He 
is  the  only  person,  I  think,  she  ever  liked,  and  he  is 
now  at  the  head  of  his  profession." 

"  Indeed,  Frank,"  she  replied,  "  I  think  our  whole 
life  has  been  a  mistake.  When  I  look  around  me, 
and  see  those  we  knew  in  former  years  living  in 
simplicity  and  economy,  now  surrounded  by  their 
well-earned  comforts,  I  see,"  she  added,  smiling, 
"that  those  who  began  in  small  houses  to  end  in 
large  ones,  are  wiser  than  we,  who  began  where 
they  end,  and  end  where  they  began.  But  I  am  glad 
to  hear  that  Lewis  Campbell's  industry  and  self- 
denial  have  been  rewarded  with  success.  There  is 
no  capital  like  good  character,  good  abilities,  and  a 
good  profession,  which,  thank  Heaven,  dear  Frank, 
are  left  to  you.  For  Ellen  and  myself, '  whose  baser 
stars  have  shut  us  up  in  wishes,'  there  in  no  future 
but  in  your  success." 

Frank's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  as  from  his  pale  and 
faded  sister  he  glanced  around  the  small  and  scantily 
furnished  apartment,  which,  though  shabby  and  poor 
enough,  yet  had  that  air  the  grace  and  refinement  of 
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its  inhabitants  will  throw  around  the  most  desolate 
abode,  and  which  marks  the  habitation  of  those  who 
have  seen  better  days,  and  thought  of  the  many  sad 
and  weary  years  that  must  elapse  before  his  brother 


and  himself  could  revive  the  fortunes  of  those  who 
had  now  fallen,  Heaven  help  them,  to  the  sad  estate 
of  a  Decayed  Family.  "  And  thus  the  day  drives  on, 
though  storms  keep  out  the  sun." 
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"  tasT  thon  the  lady  on  yonder  steep 
Whose  crags  beetle  over  the  billowy  deep  T 
Her  robes  of  the  sea-green  waves  are  wove, 
And  her  eyes  are  bhie  as  the  skies  above ! 
Her  golden  tresses,  like  sunlight,  roam 
O'er  a  neck  more  pure  than  the  wreathing  foam, 
As  her  long,  white  arms  on  the  breeze  she  flings 
And  in  sweet,  low,  silvery  accents  sings 
To  the  still,  gray  morning  her  strange  wild  lay- 
Away,  to  the  lady ! — good  boatman,  away !" 

A  film  crept  over  the  boatman's  sight, 

And  his  arm  grew  weak,  and  his  cheek  grew  white, 

As  he  aaw  the  lady  poised  high  in  air, 

With  her  sea-green  robes  and  her  flowing  hair ! 

M  Sir  knight,  't  would  peril  oar  lives  to  ride, 

In  the  stsnchest  boat,  o'er  this  surging  tide, 

When  yon  wild  lady  at  morn  is  seen 

On  Lurlei's  cliff,  with  her  robes  of  green ! 

Beware !  for  evil  bemlls  the  knight 

Who  dares  to  wish  for  a  nearer  sight  !w 

"  Go  preach  thy  fears  to  the  timid  girl, 
Or  the  craven  coward,  thon  trembling  churl ! 
The  knight  who  the  shock  of  an  hundred  fields 
Has  borne,  to  no  fancied  danger  yields ! 
Then  over  the  waves,  with  thy  bounding  skiff, 
To  the  strange  bright  lady  of  Lurlei's  cliff ! 
And  take,  as  thy  guerdon,  this  golden  chain— 
For  me,  none  peril  their  lives  in  vain !" 

He  took  the  chain  and  he  spake  no  more. 
Bat  his  strong  arm  shook,  as  he  grasped  the  oar, 
And  gave  his  bark  to  the  rolling  deep, 
To  ferry  the  knight  to  the  fatal  steep ! 

•iMrtti  k  IS*  WHofi  rocky  cliff  oo  Um  iboraof  0m  Bhloa. 


The  skies  grew  black,  and  the  winds  Mew  high, 
And  ominous  birds  flew  shrieking  by, 
And  roaring  surges  piled  up  the  strand 
With  a  terrible  watt  as  they  Beared  the  land. 
"  Back !  back !"  the  boatman  with  white  lips  cried, 
"  Nor  dare  thus  madly  this  fearful  tide !" 
But  the  brave  knight  turned  with  a  dauntless  brow, 
And,  boldly  spurning  the  graceful  prow, 
Plunged  fearlessly  over  the  light  skiff's  side, 
And  eagerly  breasted  the  foaming  tide ! 
Strange  faces  arose  to  his  troubled  eye 
As  the  whirling  waters  swept  wildly  by- 
Fierce  voices  biased  in  his  failing  ear, 
And  his  stoat  frame  trembled,  but  not  with  fear, 
For  bis  breath  he  held,  and  his  arm  he  strained, 
Till  the  waves  were  psssed  and  the  shore  was  gained. 
Then,  swiftly  scaling  the  steep  ascent, 
Before  the  lady  he,  breathless,  bent ! 

• 

He  laid  Ids  besd  on  her  bosom  fair, 

His  fingers  toyed  with  her  golden  hair, 

While  "  Mine  forever !"  she  wildly  sung, 

As  round  him  her  long  white  arms  she  flung— 

"  Bold  knight,  come  down  in  the  sunless  deep, 

Where  Peris  warble  and  Naiads  sleep, 

Come  down  and  dwell  with  the  ocean-maid 

Where  the  blight  ne'er  falls  and  the  flowers  ne'er  fade !" 

She  pressed  her  lips  to  his  glowing  cheek — 

She  lured  him  along  the  dangerous  peak — 

One  moment  they  stood  on  the  dizzy  verge— 

The  next  sank  down  'neath  the  sounding  surge ! 

The  winds  were  hashed,  and  the  waves  were  laid, 
And  insects  small  in  the  sunbeams  played — 
The  boat  returned  to  the  distant  shore, 
But  the  knight  and  the  lady  were  seen  no  more ! 


TO    MARY. 


Wa  met  in  other,  brighter  hours, 

When  life  seemed  like  the  fabled  isle 
Whose  spring  ne'er  cast  her  wreath  of  flowers, 

And  sky  was  one  eternal  smile : 
And  we  have  found  it  like  the  strand 

Whose  fruits  were  seen  to  tempt  the  eye, 
But  turn  to  ashes  in  the  hand, 

Whose  flowers,  when  touched,  to  fade  and  die. 


Ours  was  each  light,  each  sparkling  draught 
By  heedless  youth  to  plessure  drained ; 

But  undissolved,  though  deeply  quaffed 
The  cap  they  crowned,  one  pearl  remained : 


The  feeling  that,  e'en  white  the  blind 
And  downward  maze  we  thoughtless  trod, 

Thf  spirit  sought  and  yet  should  find 
The  upward  path  whose  light  is  God ; 

Hie  dawn  of  that  eternal  day 

Whose  smile  thy  brow  repentant  wears, 
As  skies  whose  clouds  are  swept  away 

The  Uly  greets  and  dries  her  tears. 
Thy  voice  was  ever  low  and  sweet, 

But  now  some  far-off  strain,  at  even, 
Of  hymning  seraphs  seems  to  meet 

And  die  amid  the  choirs  of  Heaven. 


THE  STUDENT. 

HE  SPECULATETK  UPON  THE  WILL. 


BY  rafUT  MELnirSTSXH. 


The  Student  mag  have  been  led  to  his  subject  from 
a  conviction  that,  in  one  instance  of  his  life,  this 
faculty  failed  of  its  office ;  and  he  was  defeated  of 
success,  because  he  failed  in  magnanimity  to  him- 
self. Conversant  with  books,  rather  than  the  world, 
dreaming,  it  may  be ;  but,  alas,  he  knew  it  not.  Jn 
the  solitudes  of  mountain  stream,  wildering  through 
the  solemn  woods  of  our  beautiful  state,  he  knew  not 
he  was  creating  men  and  women  of  his  own,  rather 
than  thinking  of  such  as  already  existed.  He  awoke 
from  his  slumber  to  find  peace  and  life  itself  wrecked. 

Let  it  pass— let  us  think  of  this  high  faculty  of  the 
true  man,  by  which  he  gathers  up  the  different  parts 
belonging  to  his  nature ;  thought,  sentiment,  and  feel- 
ing, all  that  is  his  own ;  and  as  the  strong  man,  with 
bit  and  rein,  curbeth  the  motions  of  the  fiery  steed, 
even  so  doth  his  will  hold  the  whole  man  in  subjec- 
tion. It  is  thus  that  he  is  powerful  in  himself,  thus 
that  he  swayeth  others.  It  is  the  will  that  imparteth 
power  to  subdue  circumstances,  overcome  the  ele- 
ments, and  subject  the  world  unto  itself.  Nothing 
baffleth,  nothing  appalleth  him  of  the  strong  will. 
Where  another  might  defer,  he  goeth  unfalteringly 
onward,  and  his  very  faith  achieves  the  conquest. 
Hence  hath  the  Great  Teacher  said,  "  if  ye  had  faith 
as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  ye  might  remove  moun- 
tains.   As  your  faith  is,  so  is  it  unto  you." 

It  is  the  strong  will  that  knoweth  not  the  impossi- 
ble ;  that  turneth  not  to  the  right,  nor  to  the  left,  in 
the  way  of  its  purposes.  It  hath  strange  dreams,  and 
they  are  realized — for  it  seeth  no  lion  in  the  way.  It 
was  this  that  led  Cesar  across  the  Rubicon  to  em- 
pire— the  want  of  it,  that  lost  Anthony  the  world.  It 
was  this  that  made  Napoleon  sublime.  The  Student 
talketh  not  now  of  justice,  but  of  the  omnipotence  of 
will ;  and  it  was  this,  more  concentrated  in  that  one 
man  than  in  any  other  of  his  race,  that  made  men, 
nay,  empires,  emulous  to  bow  before  it  Napoleon 
was  the  man  of  will  everywhere,  in  the  camp,  the 
field,  the  legislative  body,  and  lady's  boudoir.  What 
Napoleon  was  in  energy  of  purpose,  every  man  may 
be.    Believe,  act,  and  it  is  done. 

There  is  a  path  for  man — but  he  sbapeth  it  by  his 
own  will.  It  must  be  one  difficult,  and  beset  with 
perils,  or  where  were  the  glory  of  achievement? 
He  may  make  it  one  brightening  even  to  eternity,  or 
dim,  and  covered  with  shadows  and  thick  darkness. 
The  student  hath  found  that  man  treadeth  this  path, 
often  for  many  years,  idling  as  it  were ;  then  cometh 
the  narrow  and  difficult  pass.  He  is  besieged  by 
passion  and  circumstance—he  feeleth  now  is  the 


crisis  of  his  destiny—now  it  is  given  unto  him  to 
choose—to  reject  It  is  as  if  the  Lord  God  thundered 
from  Sinai,  saying,  "  choose  ye  this  day  whom  ye 
will  serve."  Whichever  way  his  choice  lieth,  he 
must  feel  forever,  and  forever  it  resteth  with  himself. 
It  is  the  will  that  must  be,  is  powerful  to  good,  or  to 
evil.  It  established  the  monarch  upon  his  throne, 
and  keepeth  the  beggar  in  the  dust  It  liAeth  up  the 
one,  and  casteth  down  the  other. 

The  student  hath  found  the  poets  full  of  illustration. 
Shakspeare,  and  he  bendeth  his  head  reverently  in 
the  utterance,  everywhere  unfoldeth  the  principle. 
Everywhere  he  maketh  the  will  work  itself  to  its 
purposes,  independent  of  results,  for  the  will  is  blind, 
save  to  its  object. 

To  Macbeth  he  hath  given  all  the  baseness  of  an 
ambitious  usurper.  He  covets  the  crown,  but  hesi- 
tates as  to  the  means;  and  this,  too,  not,  it  would 
seem,  from  moral  scruples,  so  much  as  a  natural 
tenderness  of  character.  He  is  the  villain  at  heart, 
but  the  coward  in  action.  Hence  his  wife  taunts  him 
with  being  "  less  in  his  own  act  and  valor,"  than  he 
is  in  desire.  This  timid  submission  to  the  control  of 
events,  where  he,  looking  at  the  prediction  that  had 
promised  the  crown,  is  half  resolved  to  wait  till  time 
should  accomplish  it,  saying— 

"  If  chance  will  make  me  king,  why 
Chance  may  crown  me,  without  my  stir— '» 

She  reproaches,  thus— 

"  And  live  a  coward  in  thine  own  esteem, 
Letting  /  dan  not  wait  upon  I  would?* 

It  is  not  till  crime  and  bipod  have  driven  the  weak 
man  all  lengths,  that  the  will  becomes  buoyant,  and 
then  it  is  that  of  desperation,  when  he  cries — 

"  Hang  oat  oar  banners  on  the  outward  wall, 
The  cry  is  still  they  come." 

His  whole  career  is  that  of  an  infirm,  cowardly 
assassin,  with  conscience  enough  to  goad,  but  not  to 
govern  him.    A  moody,  not  concentred  will. 

Not  so  his  uncompromising  wife,  whose  ambitious 
will  scruples  at  nothing,  and  is  subdued  only  when 
repot*  has  brought  insanity.  She  contrasts  her  own 
savage  energy  of  purpose  with  the  vacillation  of  her 
husband — 

"  I  have  given  suck ;  and  know 
How  tender  Mia  to  love  the  babe  that  milks 
I  would,  while  it  was  smiling  in  my  face, 
Have  plucked  my  nipple  from  its  bonelesi 
And  dashed  the  brains  out,  had  I  so  sworn.7 

When  the  terrified  and  conscience-stricken  Mac- 
beth hath  brought  the  bloody  daggers  from  the 
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of  death,  she  orders  their  return,  and  to  nil  refusal) 
upbraids  his  weakness — 

"  Infirm  of  purpose^ 
Give  me  the  dagger* ;  the  •leaping  and  the  dead 
Are  bnt  as  picture*." 

Iago  is  another  example  of  unswerving  constancy 
in  evil;  and  the  generous  Moor  and  fond-hearted 
Desdemona  straggle  in  his  toils  only  as  the  poor  bird 
doomed  to  destruction. 

Hamlet,  subjected  to  a  fate  too  vast  for  his  powers, 

everywhere  deploreth  his  want  of  energy  to  enact 

the  avenger. 

14  It  cannot  be— 
Bat  I  am  ptgeon-livered,  and  lack  nil 
To  make  oppression  bitter,  or  ere  this 
I  should  have  flitted  all  the  region  kites 
With  this  slave's  onal.» 

When  he  should  act,  he  falleth  to  speculation.  He 
seeketh  delay,  and  resorteth  to  evasions  and  expe- 
dients, and  thus  loseth  the  time  for  action.  He  is 
more  intent  upon  convicting  others  of  crime,  than 
upon  revenging  it  himself.  He  forgetteth  power, 
love,  even,  in  his  deep  sense  of  wrong.  At  first, 
affects  insanity  for  his  own  purpose ;  finally,  becomes 
half  bewildered,  and  yet  is  no  nearer  the  great  work 
be  hath  to  accomplish.  Conscious  of  his  imbecility, 
when  the  ghost  reappears,  his  mournful  self-reproach 
is  in  this 


"  Do  you  not  come  your  tardy  son  to  chide, 
That,  lapsed  in  time  and  passion,  lets  go  by 
The  important  acting  of  your  dread  ooinmandsT 
Oh,  say!" 

And  the  ghostr— 

"This  visitation 
Is  but  to  whet  thy  almost  blunted  purpose." 

By  a  sudden  impulse  he  killeth  Polonius,  hoping 
it  may  have  been  the  king.  But  he  hath  no  deadly 
concentration  for  premeditated  vengeance— the  will 
never  becomes  despotic. 

Richard  the  Third  deliberately  starts  upon  his 
course  of  action.  There  is  cool  self-possession,  and 
unswerving  energy  of  purpose. 

"  Since  I  cannot  prove  a  lover, 
To  entertain  three  fair,  well-spoken  days, 
1  am  determined  to  prove  a  villain !" 

He  redeems  his  pledge,  through  crime  and  blood, 
till  he  is  fixed  upon  the  throne.  These  are  touches  of 
Shakespeare  only . 

The  modern  poets  afford  but  few  instances  of  this 
high  faculty  belonging  to  man.  The  Student  hath 
found  that  few  of  them  deal  wisely  in  strong  emo- 
tions, ftssion  becometh  with  them  disgusting  in  its 
excess,  or  its  legitimate  utterance  is  lost  A  strong 
will  belongeth  only  to  a  strong  man.  The  fuU  man 
must  be  great  in  reason,  great  in  moral  power,  and 
great  in  impulsive  passion.  He  may  have  reason 
and  moral  power,  and  become  great  as  a  theologian, 
a  philosopher  it  may  be,  but  he  cannot  be  the  great 


man  without  great  passion.    This  it  is  that  imparteth 
intensity  of  will. 

In  Byron  we  find  the  action  of  this  principle,  but 
scarcely  powerful  enough  to  control  circumstances. 
OftheComauw 

11  All  obey,  and  few  inquire  his  will." 
Despotic,  cool,  and  courageous,  governing  himself 
even  in  his  own  devotion  to  love,  he  still — 
"  Oared  not  what  he  softened,  hut  subdued.0 

A  man  must  have  within  himself  the  elements  of 
what  he  would  wish  to  describe.  He  must  feel  him- 
self, or  he  can  never  make  others  feel. 

Of  American  poets  few  have  the  deep  earnest  feel- 
ing requisite  for  powerful  construction  of  character. 
Few  rise  to  the  dignity  of  passion.  They  may  be 
fanciful,  just,  perfect  in  their  art,  but  they  are  not  im- 
pulsive. The  Student  can,  therefore,  cite  little  from 
their  pages  in  behalf  of  his  theory  of  the  will. 

Hoffman,  Dana,  and  Longfellow  have  it  in  the 
highest  degree ;  the  latter  displayeth  it  rather  as  art 
incitement,  a  principle,  than  any  thing  else ;  it  is  the 
star  of  the  unconquered  will,  an  ideal — not  an  action. 
Dana,  in  his  Buccaneer,  exhibiteth  the  principle  in 
action.  Others  bow  down  before  it,  and  the  good 
and  the  lovely  become  its  victims.  Hofiman  maketh 
the  principle  grand  in  its  concentration.  It  all  but 
usurpeth  Omnipotence.  There  is  something  fearfully 
appalling  in  the  fierce  will  with  which  he  hath  en- 
dowed his  savage  lover,  by  which  he  subjeoteth  the 
miner,  body,  life  itself,  of  his  foe. 

"  I  *poke  not,  bnt  I  gazed  upon 
That  wolf  with  fangs  and  courage  gone 

Gazed  on  his  quailing  features  liif 
Their  furtive  glance  was  fixed  by  mine, 

And  I  could  see  Tiis  writhing  will 
Her  feeble  throne  to  me  resign !" 

And  again— 

"  He  rose  an  abject,  broken  man — 
He  dared  not  fight — he  dared  not  fly — 

His  very  life  in  my  veins  ran, 
Who  would  not  let  him  cast  U  by." 

The  Student  judgeth  from  the  name,  that  Hoffman 
hath  the  German  blood  in  his  Veins — he  hath  the 
German  soul,  and  his  pen  telleth  of  the  wild  and 
marvelous.  Let  him  visit  the  forests  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, would  he  recall  his  pre-existence,  and  his 
"  ghost  riders'1  may  people  their  gloom,  even  as  if 
the  very  Harts  were  here. 

The  Student  must  forbear,  lest  his  subject  should 
grow  to  a  volume,  rather  than  an  essay.  It  is  the 
will  that  maketh  us  what  we  are  now,  and  what  we 
shall  be  hereafter.  It  is  the  will  that  curbeth  the 
tempest  of  passion,  saying,  "  peace,  be  still."  It  is 
the  will  that  graspeth  the  angel  of  prayer  in  the  still- 
ness of  night,  and  saith,  u  I  will  not  let  thee  go,  ex* 
cept  thou  bless  me."  It  is  the  will  that  saith  to  the 
dead,  even,  u  Come  forth!" 
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I'M    POSITIVE. 


■T  H.  BA8TIKOS  WILD. 


u  He  's  a  bad  man,  I  tell  you— I  'm  positive— and  I 
never  was  deceived  in  my  life." 

"  How  do  you  know,  uncle  ?" 

"Oh — why — indeed  it  would  take  a  long  time  to 
tell.  There  are  a  thousand  reasons  why  I  think  so. 
One  is— but  then  it's  no  matter.  I  tell  you  I'm 
positive." 

But  Uncle  Meredith  had  told  almost  his  only  reason 
for  disliking  any  person  who  was  the  subject  of  con- 
versation. The  two  last  words,  pronounced  with 
eztra^aswhasis,  conveyed  the  principal  cause  of  his 
antipathy.  He  had  taken  a  dislike,  and  he  was 
"  positive.'1  Clara  knew  tha^to  press  the  matter 
further  would  only  make  the  case  worse';  she  de- 
sisted, and  the  conversation  ceased  just  in  the  nick 
of  time— for  in  another  instant  Mr.  Charles  Stanwood, 
the  identical  "bad  man,"  was  announced.  Clara 
had  time  to  check  her  smiles  at  the  awkwardness  of 


ing  a  rather  innocent  presumption  might  have  broken 
another  man's  heart,  but  Meredith  only  said,  "the 

■  loss  is  as  much  hers  as  mine,"  and  dismissed  the  lady 
from  his  memory  with — "  She  will  yet  wish  she 
had  married  me — I'm  positive."  So  one  of  them 
did.  She  married  a  man  who  not  only  squandered 
her  property,  but  broke  her  heart,  by  a  course  of 
base  conduct,  ending  in  desertion.  Clara  waa  the 
offspring  of  this  unfortunate  marriage,  and  her  mo- 
ther showed  her  appreciation  of  Meredith's  charac- 
ter, by  bequeathing  to  him  the  care  of  her  unpro- 
tected-and  penniless  child.  When  Uncle  Meredith 
said  to  Clara,  "  I  never  was  mistaken  in  my  life,"  he 
referred  particularly  to  his  prediction  in  relation  to 
her  mother,  but  of  course  he  was  too  generous  to  im- 
part to  her  that  bit  of  history.  She  could  not  tell 
what  made  him  repeat  the  sentence  so  earnestly  and 

^pertinaciously ;  and  the  graver  he  became,  the  more 
his  apparition  at  sucj)  an  inopportune  moment,  andj>  she  smiled,  till  oftentimes  she  laughed  outright    It 


positive  Uncte  Meredith  took  care  to  disappear  be-. 
tween  Mr.  Stan  wood's  approach  and  his  entrance.' 
Brief  morning  call  commonplaces  between  the  lady 
and  gentleman  may  be  imagined  by  the  reader,  and 
then  he  shall  follow  us  down  town  with  Uncle 
Meredith. 
Uncle  Meredith  was  a  bachelor  of  forty-five.  He 
"took  a  father's  care  of  an  orphan  child,  who  called 
him  uncle.  With  the  best  heart  in  the  world,  and 
every  requisite  to  fill  the  place  of  that  useful  man  in 
society,  a  husband  and  a  father,  he  bad  remained  a 
bachelor  from  the  Influence  of  the  only  fault  in  his 
character— his  obduracy,  and  unwillingness  to  relin- 
quish an  impression  once  entertained.  Warm- 
hearted where  he  formed  an  attachment,  and  as  sud- 
den in  conceiving  his  likes  as  his  dislikes,  be  passed 
through  love  passages  in  his  early  days,  enough  to 
earn  for  him,  with  those  who  did  not  know  him,  the 
character  of  a  male  coquette.  Justice,  however, 
compels  us  to  say  that  Uncle  Meredith  never,  even 
in  the  heyday  of  youth,  commenced  marked  atten- 
tions to  any  one  whom  he  had  not  fully  determined 
beforehand  to  make  a  wife.  From  the  first  moment 
that  he  entertained  a  penchant  he  was  "  positive." 
Some  of  his  attachments— most  of  them,  indeed— 
were  snapped  by  the  high  spiriyof  the  young  ladies, 
who  did  not  like  bis  imperia|way  of  wooing,  as  if 
he  delayed  proposing  only  to  suit  his  own  conve- 
nience, sure  that  when  he  did  come  to  particulars, 
he  had  only  to  name  the  day,  and  hear  it  assented  to. 
Once  or  twice  he  waa  "  ridiculously  jilted,"  after  he 
had  gone  so  far  as  to  order  his  wedding  suit,  and  in- 
timate to  his  friends  the  precise  hour  when  the  cere- 
mony was  to  come  off.    Thisxjruel  mode  of  punish- 


'  was  too  merry  and  innocent  a  laugh  to  oflend.  The 
.bachelor  would  shake  his  head  imploringly,  and 
Clara,  puzzled,  would  check  the  outward  manifest*- 
lions  of  her  mirth,  in  deference  to  her  kind-hearted 
guardian. 

"Heiia  bad  man,  I  know.  Birds  of  a  feather  fly 
together,  and  why  should  Mr.  Charles  Stanwood  be 
so  often  seen  with  that  old  wretch  Bingley  ?  And 
what  brought  the  man  here,  when  every  body  thought 
him  dead  and  buried  ?  Why  did  n't  he  die  while  he 
was  gone  ?  He  could  n't  have  done  a  better  thing, 
I  'm  positive.  But  here  be  comes — he  must  not  know 
that  I  recollect  his  villain  face." 

And  at  that  very  moment,  who  should  be  meet  but 
Bingley  ?  The  two  men  passed  each  other.  Undo 
Meredith  looked  as  intentipos  possible  upon  nothing 
in  particular,  turning  his  eyes  neither  to  right  aor 
left.  Bingley  stole  furtive  glances  at  the  sturdy 
bachelor  as  he  passed  him,  and,  thinking  himself  not 
remembered,  stood  still  looking  after  Meredith,  as  if 
to  make  sure  (hat  he  was  not  mistaken  in  his  man. 
And  as  Meredith  could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  take 
a  look  back  also,  their  eyes  met  It  was  awkward; 
very.  Old  Meredith's  neck  had  a  "  crick"  in  it  for  a 
week  afterwards,  from  the  suddenness  with  which  he 
averted  his  head,  and  he  stumped  awsjy  as  indus- 
triously as  if  he  were  running  from  a  serpent  He 
could  not  conceal  his  disgust,  and  it  convinced  the 
other  of  his  identity. 

"  If  be  would  but  give  me  ten  minutes'  conversa- 
tion," sighed  Bingfcy.  "Like  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
he  would  annoy  me  with  too  much,  if  I  chose  to  ap- 
ply the  true  open  sesame  to  men's  lips.  But  I  will 
not    If  the  pauper  gets  few  words,  he  generally  gets 
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direct  ones,  and  tolerably  honest"  And  the  old  man 
pursued  his  way — a  stranger  among  those  whom  he 
rightly  judged  that  he  could  make  emulous  friends, 
in  outward  courtesy  and  seeming,  if  he  chose.  No 
one  had  a  glance  of  recognition  for  him  ;  for  if  any, 
like  Meredith,  remembered  him,  like  Meredith  they 
chose  also  to  deny  their  acquaintance.  The  few 
who  recollected  him  were  generally  feeble  old  men 
like  himself.  A  younger  generation  made  the  bustle 
through  which  he  picked  his  noiseless  and  unobtru- 
sive course,  and  he  felt  more  isolated  among  the 
thousands  of  eager  passengers  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
than  he  did  when  alone  with  his  Maker  in  his  silent 
apartment.  His  countenance  bore  the  traces  of  a  long 
remembered  grief— grief  which  had  once  been  re- 
morse. But  over  that  pervaded  an  expression  of 
calm  resignation,  as  if  he  felt  that  he  had  done  all 
within  human  power  to  atone  for  past  misconduct ; 
and  that  his  repentance  had  been  accepted,  and  he 
had  been  forgiven.  He  was  conscious  that  his  re- 
maining days  were  short,  and  he  was  anxious  to  per- 
form some  still  unaccomplished  duty.  4*  If  I  could 
have  one  word  with  him,"  Bingley  said  again,  aloud 
to  himself.  Two  light-hearted  girls  started  as  his 
cracked  voice  unexpectedly  sounded  in  their  ears. 
A  shade  of  melancholy  passed  over  their  counte- 
nances as  they  turned  to  look  at  one,  whose  like 
Holmes  has  so  touch ingly  described,  as  "  tbe  last 
leaf  on  the  tree."  Tbe  prettier  and  kinderW  these 
girb  was  our  friend  Clara— Clara,  of  whom,  by  the 
way,  we  have  not  given  one  word  of  description ! 
Was  ever  sketcher  so  ungallant  ?  Haste  we  then  to 
supply  tbe  omission. 

Clara's  lips  were  not  as  Cowley  hath  it,  and  all  the 

modern  poets,  after  him,  "  twin  cherries  on  one 

stem."    Nor  was  her  neck  alabaster,  for  we  have 

already  deposed  to  her  having  turned  her  bead,  and 

flexibility  is  not  a  trait  of  any  mantel  ornaments, 

save  those  horrid  Chinese  mandarins  which  used  to 

nod  their  points  at  you  in  Dunn's*  Collection.    Her 

teeth  were  not  pearls,  her  eyes  were  not  stars,  nor 

were  her  cheeks  vermilion  and  white  velvet.    She 

was  a  good,  healthy  beauty ;  cheerfulness  irradiated 

her  expressive  features,  and  easy  propriety  marked 

her  manners.    There,  sir !   If  you  cannot  fall  in  love 

with  such  a  woman,  you  %ay  go  further  and  fare 

worse.    We  have  forgotten  whether  her  eyes  are 

black,  blue,  or  hazel — and  the  reader  must  follow 

distress  Glass's  kind  general  permission,  and  color 

"  to  taste."    At  any  rate  they  were  of  tbe  right  shade 

to  be  filled  with  Charley  Stan  Wood;   and  if  your 

lady's  eyes  are  of  a  hue  as  propitious,  you  need  care 

not  for  a  colorman's  classification  of  them. 

It  is  evening.  Clara  is  amusing  Uncle  Meredith 
with  a  song,  accompanied  by  herself  upon  the  piano. 
He  will  insist  upon  "  The  Young  Froggy,"  "  Lord 
Ullin's  Daughter,"  and  that  song  about  a  well  in 
some  happy  land,  the  waters  of  which  conferred  do- 
mestic supremacy  upon  the  husband  or  wife  who 
should  first  drink  of  them  after  marriage.  The  bride 
in  this  *•  romaunt"  took  a  phial  from  the  magic  well 
with  her  to  church,  which  she  drank  at  her  leisure, 
while  her  husband  ran  back  to  the  spring,  astonished 
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that  his  wife  did  not  contend  with  him  in  the  race. 
Such  were  among  the  piano  music  which  Meredith 
had  heard  "  in  the  days  when  he  went  Philandering 
—a  long  time  ago,"  and  he  will  not  believe  that  any 
modern  music  can  approach  them.  He  had  just  said, 
for  the  thousandth  time—" It's  tbe  way  all  women 
would  do,  I  'm  positive,"  when  Mr.  Stanwood  was 
announced.  There  was  no  escape  for  the  old  gen- 
tleman now — for  he  was  in  his  slippers,  and  it  was 
two  full  hours  to  any  rational  approach  lo  bed-time. 
To  attempt  to  flit  would  be  too  marked  an  insult, 
and  Meredith  dared  not  so  much  disoblige  Clara ;  for 
he  loved  his  ward,  and  she  needed  no  other  "  grame- 
rie"  than  her  winning  ways,  to  hold  his  eccentricities 
in  awe  in  the  presence  of  visiters,  before  whom  in- 
dulgence in  them  would  make  her  unhappy. 

No  young  lady  will  probably  require  to  be  told 
how  awkward  one  feels,  when  a  person  is  present 
whose  attentions  are  certainly  not  disagreeable  to  fur, 
while  an  elder  friend  is  fastened  to  the  room,  feeling 
himself  not  merely  de  trop  in  his  own  house,  but  un- 
justly so,  as  tbe  com  puis  ofy  host  of  a  man  whom  he 
heartily  dislikes.  Clara  trembled — not  for  the  fear 
that  any  explosion,  or  any  expression  of  her  uncle's 
real  feelings  would  occur  then,  but  lest  Charles,  in 
his  happy  innocence  of  any  knowledge  of  the  old 
gentleman's  dislike,  should  drop  some  expression, 
harmless  in  itself,  which  positive  Uncle  Meredith 
would  torture  into  a  new  count  in  his  indictment 
against  him,  to  edify  her  withal  at  their  next  break- 
fast. And,  as  is  usually  the  case  where  a  lady  or  a 
gentleman  undertakes,  in  nervous  agitation,  the  di- 
rection of  conversation,  in  order  to  steer  it  clear  of 
quicksands,  Miss  Clara  herself  stumbled  upon  the 
very  difficulty  she  would  of  all  others  have  avoided. 
If  she  had  let  the  old  man  alone,  he  might  have  fallen 
into  inattention  to  their  conversation,  or  have  caught  tt^ 
here  and  there  a  disconnected  word  only ;  but  she 
chose  to  draw  him  out,  and  to  compel  him  to  con- 
verse, while  she  saw  that  it  cost  him  immense  strug- 
gles to  be  so  gracious  as  to  mingle  more  than  by 
monosyllables. 

11  You  must  have  hurried  down  town  this  morning, 
uncle — for  I  went  out  directly  after  you,  and  did  not 
catch  one  glimpse  of  your  hat  even.  I  wanted  to  see 
you  just  then,  very  much." 

"  Yes,  Clara,  I  did  walk  a  good  pace."  And  the 
old  man  fell  to  cogitating  within  himself.  Stanwood 
then  must  have  made  a  short  call.  Uncle  Meredith 
reviewed  his  experience,  and  found  that  circum- 
stance was  ominous.  When  he  was  young  and  gal- 
lant, his  general  attentions  to  a  young  lady,  made 
without  a  very  particular  object,  led  him  to  trifle 
away  whole  forenoons.  His  short  calls  were  busi- 
ness visits,  devoted  to  direct  and  important  questions. 
He  had  invariably  received  direct  answers,  closing 
the  negotiations  abruptly.  It  was  evident  that  Stan- 
wood had  met  no  such  misfortune  that  day,  or  he  * 
would  not  have  been  at  the  house  in  the  evening. 
Clara  wanted  to  see  her  uncle  just  then.  Meredith 
dropped  into  tbe  brownest  of  brown  studies,  and 
Clara,  despairing  of  making  any  thing  of  her  uncle, 
addressed  her  next  remark  to  Stanwood,  who,  too, 
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began  to  show  symptoms  of  discomfort.  It  was  really 
an  icy  party. 

"  I  dare  say  Jane  and  I  must  have  lost  our  last 
chance  of  catching  him  when  we  stopped  to  look 
round  at  such  a  dear,  unhappy  old  man — " 

"A  hey — what? — I'm  positive— " 

"  Why,  uncle !  You  have  really  waked  up  again. 
I  am  glad  there  is  something  that  can  fix  your  atten- 
tion this  evening/'  Uncle  Meredith  looked  as  if  he 
were  any  thing  but  glad,  and  Clara  proceeded.  "  So 
venerable — so  infirm — such  an  expression  of  loneli- 
ness and  patient  sorrow  in  his  countenance!  No- 
body appeared  to  know  him,  and  he  knew  nobody. 
Just  as  we  passed  him,  he  startled  us  with  an  excla- 
mation— as  if  some  former  friend  had  refused  him 
comfort.  Now  who  could  be  so  cruel  to  a  feeble 
old  man  ?" 

Uncle  Meredith  fidgetted,  and  made  no  reply. 
Stanwood  seemed  elated,  yet  uneasy  that  the  con- 
versation had  taken  such  a  turn.  He  addressed  lead- 
ing questions  to  her,  as  if  he  guessed  who  the  dear 
old  man  might  be,  and  wisned  to  establish  his  identity 
with  some  person  whom  he  himself  knew— Meredith 
meanwhile  growing  more  uneasy  at  every  word- 
till  he  rose  at  length  from  his  chair,  and  paced  the 
room  in  an  agitation  which  he  no  longer  made  any 
effort  to  conceal.  Clara  looked  at  him  in  astonish- 
ment, utterly  unaware  what  circumstance  or  utter- 
ance could  possibly  have  given  affairs  this  unpropi- 
tious  turn — as  unexpected  as  unpropitious.  Charles 
waited  a  few  moments,  and  then  broke  the  silence, 
speaking  in  a  tone  that  indicated  his  knowledge  that 
the  simple  and  apparently  unimportant  declaration 
he  was  about  to  make,  required  all  his  moral  courage 
to  breast  the  storm  which  he  was  sensible  it  would 
raise. 

11  Miss  Meredith,  the  person  who  has  attracted 
your  sympathies  is  entirely  worthy  of  them,  and  as 
needy  of  solace  as  he  is  deserving  of  it.  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  he  is  my  best  and  dearest  friend." 

Old  Meredith  stopped,  utterly  aghast  at  the  bold- 
ness of  this  declaration.  He  raised  his  hands,  and 
then  let  them  fall  at  his  side,  as  if  the  effrontery  of 
the  avowal  just  made  had  filled  him  with  surprise 
too  deep  for  words,  and  with  indignation  too  extreme 
for  expression. 

"  Tell  me  at  least,"  he  at  last  said,  "  Mr.  Stan- 
wood,  that  you  do  not  know  this  man's  history." 

Was  he  a  murderer — a  parricide — what  horrible 
crime  had  he  committed?  A  thousand  such  ques- 
tions suggested  themselves  to  Clara's  mind  in  an  in- 
stant, as  she  leaned  breathlessly  forward,  her  lips 
parted  in  earnest  attention  to  catch  Charles's  denial. 
She  shared  her  guardian's  horror  when  Stanwood 
calmly  answered* — 

"  I  know  every  line  and  passage  of  his  life." 

"Why  he's  the  worst  man  alive— and  if  you— 
well  if  he  is  your  friend,  and  if  there  is  any  thing  in 
community  of  thought  and  character— then — I'm 
positive !  But  there  young  man.  I  wont  think  so 
badly  of  you.  You  have  heard  his  own  version  of 
the  story — and  he 's  an  old  deceiver.  He  has  cozened 
you,  and  you  will  cast  him  off  when  you  know  all." 


"  He  has  told  me  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth, 
sir.  I  have  found  it  corroborated  by  circumstances, 
and  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  those  who  know 
him  as  well,  apparently,  as 'you  do.  When  men 
assume  a  false  character  they  do  not  claim  a  bad  one. 
Cleaner  breast  could  not  be  made  by  confession  than 
Bingley  has  made  to  me.  Cast  him  off  I  cannot,  as 
I  hope  not  to  be  cast  off  for  my  own  errors  and  fol- 
lies— not  to  say  crimes — in  which  it  was  his  superior 
judgment  and  experience  that  arrested  me." 

Clara  thought  Charles  had  never  before  looked  so 
manly,  or  spoken  so  nobly.  Even  the  old  man 
seemed  struck  with  the  generous  conduct  of  the 
young  advocate  of  the  absent.  He  tendered  him  his 
hand,  and,  as  he  pressed  it,  said — "  You  are  a  gene- 
rous young  man — or,"  and  he  dropped  the  hand  again 
rather  suddenly,  "  you  are  a  rogue  arch  enough  to  be 
a  match  for  Bingley  in  his  best  days.  One  or  the 
other — I  don't  know  which— but — I'm  positive! 
Come,  sit  down,  and  tell  me  all  you  know  of  him." 

"  Must  a  witness  criminate  himself?" 

"  You  've  a  merciful  judge  there,  you  rogue— and 
as  for  me — why  hang  me  if  I  do  n't  like  you  too. 
You  are  too  frank  to  be  wicked— I  'm  positive.  But 
I  '11  send  Clara  off— oh,  I  recollect,  she  wanted  to  see 
me.  I  thought  she  fingered  wild  on  the  piano,  be- 
fore you  came  in— end  now  I  remember  she  tried  to 
help  to  Ipead  instead  of  potatoes  with  a  spoon,  to 
day.  lis— she  does  want  to  see  me,  I  'm  positive— 
and  what  she  wants  to  say  can't  possibly  concern 
you.  I  'II  send  you  off,  if  you  please — and  talk  to 
Ijer  first — or,  I  '11  take  one  of  you  at  a  time  into  the 
library,  while  the  other  is  left  here  to  poke  out  the 
fire.  See  how  the  poor  child  blushes!  There's 
something  in  this,  I  'm  positive." 

Clara  rose,  blushing  to  her  temples.  Charles  beck- 
oned her  to  sit  again,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  she  was 
not  at  all  disinclined  so  to  do.  The  subject  had  become 
very  interesting  to  her — and  no  less  confusing ;  for 
how  to  trace  the  disjointed  connection  which  seemed 
to  exist  between  Bingley,  CharleB,  her  uncle,  and 
herself,  she  could  not  imagine.  And  yet  a  connection 
there  certainly  was,  of  some  mysterious  description. 
Charles  commenced — 

"  You  know  I  have  mrie  the  tour  of  Europe  " — 

Old  Meredith  knew  tins,  and  had  been  "  positive  " 
when  he  first  saw  Stanwood,  that  no  good  could 
come  of  a  young  American  who  brought  home  a  pair 
of  moustaches  and  an  imperial .   Charles  proceeded* — 

"  During  that  tour,  I  spent  a  month  in  that  centre 
of  fashion,  elegance,  frivolity,  and  genteel  vice,  the 
city  of  Paris."  Clara  looked  "  hush !"  Charles 
smiled  and  continued.  "  One  night  I  had  lost  large 
sums  at  play — " 

Old  Meredith  "  humphed."  Young  Clara  traced 
the  borders  of  a  nondescript  flower  in  the  carpet 
with  the  toe  of  her  slipper. 

"I  was  about  to  stake  my  purse  and  its  contents 
on  a  last  throw,  in  my  desperation,  when  an  old  awk- 
ward servant  stumbled  against  me  with  a  salver  in 
his  hand,  and  we  both  fell.  As  I  stooped  to  raise 
him  he  whispered,  'It  was  intentional.  Play  no 
more,  but  meet  me  in  a  few  minutes  outside  the  door ! 
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The  interruption  made  *  good  pretext  for  desisting 
from  play,  and  I  followed  the  old  man's  advice.  He 
met  me,  according  to  his  appointment.  ( Your  gen- 
tleman was  cheating  you,'  he  said,  'and  none  bat 
an  habitni  coaid  detect  him.'  I  wished  to  go  back 
and  demand  reparation.  'What!'  urged  my  new 
friend.  *  Better  far  accuse  yourself  of  some  crime 
to  the  first  police  agent  you  meet.  It  will  be  a  plea- 
santer  way  of  getting  into  prison,  and  save  the  awk- 
wardness of  violence.  Do  n't  go  back  at  all  to  night, 
or  ever,1  he  added  earnestly,  drawing  me  from  the 
door.  •  I  was  ruined  there.  Where  I  once  played 
for  thousands,  I  now  sweep  the  floors,  and  look 
eagerly  in  my  morning  dust  for  such  coin  as  may 
have  fallen  from  the  tables  over-night.'  '  Why  do 
you  remain  there?'  I  asked.  •  Why  do  I  eat,  and 
drink,  and  live?'  he  answered.  It  is  the  best  ser- 
vice for  a  ruined  gamester.  If  I  must  serve  my 
fellows  for  a  menial's  livery,  who  of  them  will 
take  me  with  a  character  from  there  as  my  last 
place  ?" 

Clara  felt  relieved,  and  appealed  to  her  uncle  with 
a  look  of  triumph.  "  So  far  so  good,"  said  old  Mer- 
edith. "  The  servant  was  Bingley,  but  no  doubt  he 
forgot  to  tell  you  that  the  property  he  lost  there  was, 
in  part  stolen  from  his  wife,  and  in  part  the  proceeds 
of  forged  paper." 

"Indeed  he  did  not  I  proposed  to  him  that  I 
would  dismiss  my  Frenchman,  who  had  kindly  pi- 
loted me  to  the  gambling  houses  of  Park,  and  take 
him  instead,  who  had  led  me  away  from  them. 
Then  he  told  me  that  I  could  not  trust  him,  and  as- 
signed the  very  reason  that  you  have  given.  I  did 
trust  him,  and  found  in  him  a  mentor  as  well  as  a 
servant" 

Old  Meredith  paced  the  floor  again.  "  It  will  all 
come  out,  I'm  positive.  It  must— end  the  longer  it 
is  deferred  the  worse  it  will  be."  He  walked  to 
Clara's*  £hair,  and  as  he  leaned  over  her,  his  tears 
fell  upon  her  neck.  He  caught  her  to  his  heart,  and 
then  turning  suddenly  to  Stanwood  said — 

"You  believe  in  this  man's  reformation.    One 


more  test,  and  that  will  settle  your  sincerity,  I'm 
positive.    Would  you  marry  his  daughter  ?" 

"If  I  were  unengaged— and — "  He  stopped — 
amazement  was  preparing  for  Clara.  The  old  man 
said  abruptly — 

"  There  she  sits.  Yes— my  ward— my  more  than 
child  is  Bingley's  daughter,  born  after  his  flight  in 
disgrace.  It  can't  be  helped — it  must  be  known — 
prove  your  sincerity,  or  you  are  a  bad  man,  I  'm 
positive,  and  I  never  was  mistaken  in  my  life !" 

Charles  took  the  poor  girl  in  his  arms,  and  saved 
her  sinking  to  the  floor  under  this  revelation,  astound- 
ing as  it  was  to  both  of  them.  The  old  man  capered 
about  the  floor  like  a  madman — then  dashed  tears 
from  both  eyes  at  once,  and  clasped  the  pair  in  his 
'arms,  if  in  a  manner  less  sentimental  than  a  younger 
man  might  have  done,  certainly  with  a  heart  as  sin- 
cere. "All  right !"  he  shouted,  "  now  I  am  positive, 
and  I  never  was  mistaken  in  my  whole  life!" 

A  few  words  finish  the  story.  Bingley  had  come 
over  to  New  Orleans,  as  Stanwood's  servant.  In 
that  city  he  received  the  unexpected  intelligence  that 
the  decease  of  some  distant  connections  had  left  him 
heir  at  law  to  a  large  property.  The  proofs  of  his 
early  crime  were  lost,  the  obligation  to  make  good 
his  peculation  never  could  be.  Nor  did  he  desire  it. 
He  was  ready  to  restore  all,  to  the  uttermost  farthing. 
When  a  lovely  daughter  was  presented  him  as  the 
crown  and  comfort  of  bis  old  age,  and  that  daughter 
thm  affianced  of  his  other  beat  earthly  friend,  his  hap- 
piness waited  only  their  nuptials  to  be  complete. 
We  need  not  say  that  this  was  not  long  delayed. 

Uncle  Meredith  protests  that  he  always  liked  that 
young  Stanwood — he  knew  he  was  a  sterling  fellow 
from  the  first — he  was  positive  of  it—- and  he  "  never 
was  mistaken  in  his  life !"  ^  ^^ 

The  moral  of  our  sketch  is  obvious.  Let  no  man'sflft 
ability  for  reformation  be  distrusted,  and  no  one's  re- 
pentance be  despised.  While  He  who  made  us  ac- 
cepts forgiveness,  it  is  only  man's  wicked  self-righte- 
ousness which  would  impotently  deny  the  pardon 
which  Heaven  has  accorded.     ^ 


'THE    TEAR    OF    MAN. 


FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  A.  GRUN. 


BY  WILLIAM  PITT  PALMS*. 


Mumur ,  didst  thou  see  me  weeping  ? — 
Woman's  tear  to  fancy  seems 

Crystal  dewdrop  fresh  from  heaven, 
Which  in  cup  of  floweret  gleams : 

Whether  night's  dim  sadness  weep  it, 

Or  the  laughing  morn  diffuse- 
Aye  the  dew  the  flower  refreshes, 
And  its  drooping  youth  renews. 

Bat  the  tear  of  man  resembles 
Precious  gums  from  eastern  climes ; 

Locked  in  heart  of  tree,  their  fountain 
Opes  spontaneous  seldomtimes. 


Stoutly  most  the  axe  be  driven 
To  the  rugged  tree's  deep  core ; 

E'er  the  hidden  fount  be  loosened, 
And  its  golden  streams  outpour. 

Soon  indeed  those  streams  may  perish, 
And  the  tree  green  forth  again, 

Many  a  spring  to  greet  and  gladden, 
Yet  the  gash— the  wounds— remain. 

Maiden,  long  the  tree  remember 
Wounded  on  the  orient  steep ; 

Maiden,  long  that  man  remember, 
Whom  thou  once  hast  seen  to  weep. 


DEATH    OF    THE    CHILD    OP    DAVID. 


FROM    THE   BOOK    OF    SAMUEL. 


ST  K.  P.  WILLIS. 


T  was  daybreak,  and  tbe  fingers  of  the  dawn 

Brew  the  night's  curtain,  and  touched  silently 

The  eyelids  of  the  king.    And  David  woke 

And  robed  himself,  and  prayed.    The  inmates,  now, 

Of  the  vast  palace  were  astir,  and  feet 

Glided  along  the  tesselated  floors 

With  a  pervading  murmur,  and  the  fount, 

Whose  music  had  been  all  the  night  unheard, 

Played  as  if  light  had  made  it  audible ; 

And  each  one,  waking,  blessed  it  unaware. 

The  fragrant  strife  of  sunshine  with  the  morn 
Sweetened  the  air  to  ecstasy !  and  now 
The  king's  wont  was  to  lie  upon  his  couch 
Beneath  the  sky-roof  of  the  inner  court, 
And,  shut  in  from  the  world,  but  not  from  Heaven, 
Play  with  his  loved  son  by  the  fountain's  lip ; 
For,  with  idolatry  confessed  alone— 
To  the  rapt  wires  of  his  reproofless  harp, 
He  loved  the  child  of  Bathsheba.    And  when 
TTCje  golden  selvedge  of  his  robe  was  "heard 
Sweeping  the  marble  pavement,  from  within 
Broke  forth  a  child's  laugh  suddenly,  and  words 
Articulate,  perhaps,  to  his  heart  only, 
Pleading  to  come  to  him.    They  brought  the  boy, 
An  infant  cherub,  leaping  as  if  used 
To  hover  with  that  motion  upon  wings, 
And  lharvelously  beautiful !    His  brow 
Had  thelnspired  up-lift  of  the  king's, 
And  kingly  was  his  infantine  regard ; 
But  his  ripe  mouth  was  of  the  ravishing  mould 
Of  Bathshefea's — the  hue  and  type  of  love, 
Rosy  and  passionate— and  oh,  the  moist 
Unfathomable  blue  of  his  large  eyes 
Gave  out  its  light  as  twilight  shows  a  star, 
And  drew  the  heart  of  the  beholder  in  !— 
And  this  was  like  his  mother. 

David's  lips 
Moved  with  unuttered  blessings,  and  awhile 
lie  closed  the  lids  upon  his  moistened  eyes, 
And,  with  the  round  cheek  of  the  nestling  boy 
Pressed  to  his  bosom,  sat  as  if  afraid 
That  but  the  lifting  of  his  lids  might  jar 
His  heart's  cup  from  its  fullness.    Unobserved, 
A  servant  of  the  outer  court  had  knelt 
Waiting  before  him ;  and  a  clond  the  while 
Had  rapidly  spread  o'er  the  summer  heaven ; 
And,  as  the  chill  of  the  withdrawing  sun 
Fell  on  the  king,  he  lifted  up  his  eyes 
And  frowned  upon  the  servant — for  that  hour 
Was  hallowed  to  his  heart  and  his  fair  child, 
And  none  might  seek  him.    And  the  king  arose, 
And  with  a  troubled  countenance  looked  up 
To  the  fast  gathering  darkness ;  and,  behold, 
The  servant  bowed  himself  to  earth,  and  said, 
"  Nathan  the  prophet  eometh  from  the  Lord !" 
And  David's  lips  grew  white,  and  with  a  clasp 


Which  wrung  a  murmur  from  the  frighted  child, 

He  drew  him  to  his  breast,  and  covered  him 

With  the  long  foldings  of  his  robe,  and  said, 

"  I  will  come  forth.    Go  now ! "    And  lingermgiy, 

With  kisses  on  the  fair  uplifted  brow, 

And  mingled  words  of  tenderness  and  prayer 

Breaking  in  tremulous  accents  from  his  lips, 

He  gave  to  them  the  child,  and  bowed  his  head 

Upon  his  breast  with  agony.  And  so, 

To  hear  the  errand  qf  the  man  of  God, 

He  fearfully  went  forth 


It  was  the  morning  of  the  seventh  day. 
A  hush  was  in  the  palace,  for  all  eyes 
Had  woke  before  the  morn ;  and  they  who  drew 
Their  curtains  to  let  in  the  welcome  light, 
Moved  in  their  chambers  with  unslippered  feet, 
And  listened  breathlessly.    And  still  no  stir ! 
The  servants  who  kept  watch  without  the  door 
Sat  motionless ;  the  purple  casement-shades 
From  the  low  windows  had  been  rolled  away, 
•  To  give  the  child  air,  and  the  flickering  light 
That,  all  the  night,  within  the  spacious  court, 
Had  drawn  the  watchers1  eyes  to  one  spot  only, 
Paled  with  the  sunrise  and  fled  in. 

And  hushed 
With  more  than  stillness  was  the  room  where  lay 
The  king's  son  on  his  mother's  breast.    His  locks 
Slept  at  the  lips  of  Bathsheba  unstirred —        , 
So  fearfully,  with  heart  and  pulse  kept  down, 
She  watched  his  breathless  slumber.    The  low  moan 
That  from  his  lips  all  night  broke  fitfully, 
Had  silenced  with  the  daybreak ;  and  a  smile, 
Or  something  that  would  fain  have  been  a  smile, 
Played  in  his  parted  mouth ;  and  tho'  his  lids 
Hid  not  the  blue  of  his  unconscious  eyes, 
His  senses  seemed  all  peacefully  asleep, 
And  Bathsheba  in  silence  blessed  the  morn 
That  brought  back  hope  to  her.    But  when  the  king 
Heard  not  tbe  voice  of  the  complaining  child, 
Nor  breath  from  out  the  room,  nor  foot  astir — 
But  morning  there~*so  welcomeless  and  still- 
He  groaned  and  turned  upon  his  face.    The  nights 
Had  wasted,  and  the  mornings  come,  and  days 
Crept  through  the  sky,  unnumbered  by  the  king, 
Since  the  child  sickened ;  and,  without  the  door, 
Upon  the  bare  earth  prostrate,  he  had  lain, 
Listening  only  to  the  moans  that  brought 
Their  inarticulate  tidings,  and  the  voice 
Of  Bathsheba,  whose  pity  and  caress, 
In  loving  utterance  all  broke  with  tears, 
Spoke  as  his  heart  would  speak  if  he  Were  there, 
And  filled  his  prayer  with  agony.    Oh  God ! 
To  thy  bright  mercy-seat  the  way  is  far ! 
How  fail  the  weak  words  while  the  heart  keeps  on! 
And  when  the  spirit,  rooumfully,  at  last, 
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Tht  Works  of  the  Honorable  and  Reverend  William  Herbert. 
Three  volume*,  octavo,  London,  H.  G.  Bohn :  New  York, 
WiUf  $  Putnam, 

Although  it  is  our  general  practice  to  limit  our  reviews 
of  new  books  to  those  which  are  by  native  authors,  or  at 
least  the  issues  of  the  domestic  press,  we  have  been  in- 
duced, for  several  reasons,  to  deviate  from  our  custom  in 
the  present  instance.    The  first  and  principal  cause  is,  of 
course,  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  works  themselves,  and 
the  erudition  of  the  author,  who  unites  the  genius  and  in- 
spiration of  the  poet  to  the  highest  classical  attainment,  the 
most  thorough  acquaintance  of  any  living  writer  with  the 
languages  of  the  Scandinavian  nations,  a  rare  accomplish- 
ment in  the  tongues  of  continental  Europe,  and  the  exact 
science  of  the  naturalist  and  botanist,  in  which  last  branch 
of  knowledge  he  is  everywhere  admitted  to  be  among  the 
first  living  authorities.    Mr.  Herbert,  who  has  risen  to  a 
high  station  in  the  Church  of  England— being  at  present 
Dean  of  Manchester,  under  which  title  he  will  probably 
be  recognized  by  many  of  our  readers  as  having,  while 
presiding  at  the  British  Association,  paid  a  tribute  as  happy 
as  it  was  merited  to  Mr.  Everett,  our  Envoy  at  the  Court 
of  St.  James— was  in  his  younger  life  a  very  rising  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  practiced  law  in  the  admi- 
ralty court,  well  known  as  Doctor's  Commons,  at  the  pe- 
riod so  interesting  to  our  countrymen,  when  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  Decrees  and  the  British  Orders  in  Council  were  on 
the  point  of  precipitating  us  into  a  second  war  with  the 
mother  country.    He  was  at  that  time  largely  retained  on 
j   the  part  of  American  ship  owners,  and  one,  not  the  least 
interesting  oC  the  papers  in  these  volumes,  is  his  argument 
in  the  cose  of  the  Snipe,  delivered  before  Sir  William  Scott, 
on  the  12th  of  July,  1812,  at  which  time  the  declaration  of 
war,  though  it  had  been  made  in  this  country,  had  not 
reached  England.    In  his  political  views  Mr.  Herbert  has 
ever  been  a  6onsistent  and  liberal  whig,  and  particularly 
distinguished  for  his  kindly  sentiments  toward  this  country 
and  her  institutions.    As  a  divine,  he  has  shown  himself  no 
less  liberal  and  tolerant  to  the  consciences  of  others  than 
strict  and  unpardoning  to  his  own.    He  was  from  the  first 


a  strenuous  advocate  of  the  removal  of  the  disabilities  cf 
the  Roman  Catholics,  when  the  clergy  in  general  earnestly 
opposed  that  great  measure  of  justice ;  and  he  afterward 
favored  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill,  having  seconded 
Lord  Morpeth's  nomination  for  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, after  that  bill  had  been  rejected  by  the  Peers  in  1831. 
These  works  of  Mr.  Herbert,  now  published  first  ia  a 
collected  form,  consist  of  two  large  volumes  of  extremely 
miscellaneous  matter,  printed  in  conformity  to  his  "  At- 
tila,  or  the  Triumphs  of  Christianity,"  an  epic  poem  pub- 
lished by  him  in  1838,  and  pronounced  by  the  Edinburgh 
Review  to  be  the  most  sustained  and  grandest  effort  of  that 
nature,  couched  in  the  chastest  and  most  stately  verse,  since 
the  appearance  of  the  Paradise  Lost.    This  review,  with 
copious  extracts  from  the  work  itself,  proving  the  justice 
of  the  opinion,  may  be  found  in  the  New  York  republication 
of  the  splendid  periodical  which  contained  it,  and,  there- 
fore, we  prefer  confining  ourselves   to   the   two  other 
volumes,  except  that  we  will  here  quote  a  few  lines  from 
the  exordium  of  the  ninth  book,  embodying  one  of  the 
beautiful  tributes  ever  paid  in  verse,  to  Washington— 

A  better  prize 
There  is  for  man,  a  glory  oC  this  world 
Well  worth  the  labor  of  the  blessed,  won 
By  arduous  deeds  of  righteousness,  that  bring 
Solace,  or  wisdom,  or  the  deathless  boon 
Of  holy  freedom  to  his  fellow  men, 
And  praise  to  the  Almighty.    Such  a  wreath 
Encircled  late  the  patriotic  brows 
Of  him,  who,  greater  than  the  kings  of  earth, 
To  young  Atlantis  in  an  upright  cause 
Gaye  strength  and  liberty,  and  laid  the  stone 
Whereon  shall  rise,  if  so  Jehovah  will, 
An  empire  mightier  than  the  vast  domain 
Swayed  once  by  vicious  Caesars. 


•  la  the  London  «  QtntltmonU  Magazint"  for  February,  IMS,  which  we 
have  received  since  this  article  was  written,  we  find  an  elaborate  review  of 
the  works  of  Mr.  Herbert,  in  which  several  Am  poem*  not  included  in  the 
e.Htkm  before  us  are  allnded  to.  The  writer  in  the  Gentleman*  Magazine 
remark*-"  It  b  not  often  that  we  meet  with  an  author  whose  attainments 
are  ao  various,  and  at  the  same  tints  to  accurate  and  profound,  at  those  of  the 
one  whose  works  are  now  before  us;  while  it  has  been  the  lot  of  few  to  fill, 
at  various  periods,  stations  in  society  which  are  generally  reserved  for  those* 
professedly  educated  for  them  alone,and  from  which  they seldom subsequently 
depart :  but  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Mr.  Herbert  as  an  orator  in 
the  Howe  of  Common*,  we  have  heard  him  as  an  advocate  at  the  bar,and  we 
have  listened  to  him  as  a  preacher  in  the  pulpit.  As  an  author  we  have 
found  him  in  walks  of  science  and  literature  very  remote  from  each  other,  not 
often  trodden  by  the  same  perrm ;  yet  always  marking  hto  progrewbythe  Urht 
he  ha,  thrown  around  hk  subjects,  and  showing  both  diligence  and  accuracy 
in  recording  facta,  sad  philosophical  discretion  in  reasoning  from  them,"  etc. 
We  may  mention  in  th  b  connection  that  Mr.  Herbert  is  the  rather  of  our  oor- 
respondent  Henry  William  Herbert,  author  of  -  The  Brothers,"  "Cromwell," 
etc.,  whose  profound  acqealntance  with  the  ancient  language*  and  literature 
has  been  shown  in  numerous  elegant  and  most  scholarly  performances,  and 

Z^l^*"  *  ■°r#K  *°*  *"d  •—^  "**  ""•  *"*«">  ex- 
hibited in  the  pages  of  «  Graham  V  and  other  American  Magazine*. 


The  first  volume,  which  consists  wholly  of  poetry,  » 
divided  into  the  following  heads:  Horas  Scandke*,  or  works 
relating  to  old  Scandinavian  literature ;  and  contains  Octet, 
an  original  poem  of  extreme  beauty  in  the  Spenserian 
stanza ;  Helga,  an  original  poem,  in  seven  cantos  of  octo- 
syllabic metre,  illustrative  of  the  superstitions  and  mytho- 
logy of  those  wild  rovers  ol  the  deep,  the  Norse  or  Ice- 
landic sea-kings,  whom  late  discoveries  prove  to  have  been 
the  earliest  adventurers  to  this  continent;  three  smaller 
pieces;  and  twenty  translations  from  the  various  EdJas 
and  Sagas,  relating  to  the  Runic  Scalds  and  champions, 
with  a  dissertation  on  their  poetry,  and  copious  notes. 
This  may  safely  be  pronounced  the  most  curious  and  striking 
publication,  on  a  subject  of  deep  interest,  concerning  which 
extremely  little  is  known,  that  has  ever  been  made  incur 
language.     The  translations  are  admirably  executed,  ia 
rough,  bold,  and  stirring  English— genuine  Saxon  English- 
well  suited  to  the  rugged  thoughts  of  the  old  warrior 
minstrels;  their  fidelity  to  the  text  is  unquestionable,  as, 
independently  of  the  air  of  undoubted  originality  which 
they  possess  within  themselves,  Mr.  Herbert  has  accom- 
panied many  of  them  with  literal  prose  translations,  proving 
the  strict  correctness  of  the  poetical  version.    The  Harm 
Seandica  is  succeeded  by  Horee  JVeriVr,  or   Poetry  an 
Various  Subjects ;  from  the  first  piece  of  which,  Pia  delta 
Pietra,  an  exquisite  Italian  story  told  in  heroic  couplets, 
we  select  the  opening  lines,  as  a  specimen  of  the  rich  varied 
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style,  the  modulated  rhythm,  and  the  glowing 
our  author. 


of 


Calm  sea,  whose  beauteous  waters  gently  lava 

The  shore*  of  Italy  with  ttdeless  wave, 

How  still  and  lovely  on  thine  azure  breast 

The  evening  ray's  unclouded  splendors  rest ! 

The  purple  landscape  blushes  like  the  bud 

Of  opening  beauty  by  thy  glowing  flood  ; 

Unpruned  here  myrtles  bloom ;  the  orange  there 

Flings  its  rich  fragrance  on  the  tranquil  air. 

Fields  of  the  luscious  grape  and  golden  lime ! 

Delightful  valleys  of  a  balmy  clime ! 

Soft  smiles  your  land,  but  why  mid  scenes  so  fair 

Are  man's  heart-gladdening  roofs  so  rare  ? 

Why  bears  the  tremulous  zephyr  o'er  the  plain 

No  flute's  clear  sound,  or  woman's  blither  strain  ? 

Mournful  and  mute,  though  Nature's  peaceful  glow 

Seems  to  induce  forgetfumess  of  wo ! 

Have  busy  cares,  have  vice  and  folly  made 

No  habitation  iu  the  desert  shade  ? 

Have  man's  adventurous  hands  not  yet  displaced 

The  rank  profusion  of  the  fruitless  waste, 

Giving  new  voice  and  strains  of  other  tone 

To  its  rude  echoes  ?    On  her  silent  throne, 

Wrapt  in  that  loneliness,  does  Nature  hear 

No  voice,  save  the  herd's  lowing  ?  or  the  deer 

Rustling  the  coppice,  and  the  night  bird's  lay 

From  the  thick  jasmin's  odoriferous  spray  ? 

Or  the  hoarse  rush  of  waters,  and  the  hoof 

Of  countless  steeds,  from  human  haunts  aloof, 

Spurning  the  virgin  glebe,  an  untamed  brood 

That  crop  the  flowery  turf  of  solitude, 

Where  the  bee  murmurs,  and  the  night-fly's  light 

Cheers  with  pure  lamp  the  lovely  brow  of  night. 

There  is  a  breath  of  lragrance  on  the  gale, 

A  voice  of  warbling  in  the  beauteous  vale ; 

The  wild  luxuriance  of  its  native  wealth. 

But  not  to  man  the  breath  of  life  or  health. 

There  is  a  soothing  freshness ;  but  the  breeze 

Wafts  the  slow  poison  of  unseen  disease. 

Death's  angels  lurk  beneath  your  flowery  screen} 

Maremma's  groves  and  mountains  ever  green ! 

The  charm  of  stillness  which  the  waters  wear, 

The  beauteous  light  of  that  transparent  air, 

Are  death's  deceitful  vizor,  the  fell  bait 

Which  but  to  taste,  to  breathe,  to  view,  is  fate. 

Faint  traveler,  wearied  with  the  noontide  ray, 

Who  hoilest  with  delight  the  close  of  day ! 

The  cool  refreshment  of  yon  breezy  plain, 

Hie  very  charm  that  soothes,  thee,  is  thy  bane ! 

Sure  as  the  shaft  that  slayeth  in  the  night 

The  pestilence  glides  onward,  robed  in  might; 

All  glorious  Italy  o'er  thy  fair  champain 

The  smiling  fiend  extends  her  silent  reign, 

And  desolation  follows.    Lo!  she  stands 

On  the  proud  capitol,  with  noiseless  hands 

Showering  the  secret  ruin  on  the  dome  , 

Of  thy  great  temple,  everlasting  Rome ! 

Immortal  city !  beautiful  and  strong ! 

The  queen  of  empire  and  the  boast  of  song ! 

Whose  huge  magnificence  Imth  still  defied 

Barbarian  rage,  and  Time's  o'erwheUning  tide I 

Shall  e'er  thy  dwellings,  like  Palmyra,  stand 

A  lonely  spectre  in  a  desert  land  ? 

Shall  the  wolves  howl  in  groves  where  Maro  nog, 

Shall  forests  darken  where  thy  trophies  hung  ? 

The  deadly  fiend  creeps  sure  and  unrestrained, 

Where  Power  once  flourished,  and  where  Wisdom 

Slowly  exterminating  wins  her  way,  [reigned, 

And  one  wide  wreck  oi  glory  marks  her  sway ! 

To  all  genuine  lovers  of  true  poetry  such  lines  as  these 
cannot  fail  to  imparl  rare  pleasure  in  these  days  of  degene- 
rate song.  It  is  true  that  they  are  mere  description,  but  it 
is  description  of  the  best  and  highest  order.  Nor  would  it 
be  difficult  to  point  out  many  a  passage  evolving  pathos  and 
sublimity  in  no  less  remarkable  a  degree  than  that  we  have 
quoted  displays  of  sweetness  and  graphic  beauty.  Pte  is 
followed  by  another  tale  of  the  same  order,  Julia  Mental- 
ban,  which,  though  by  no  means  inferior  in  poetry,  is 
hardly  so  great  a  favorite  with  us  as  Pia  or  the  Ouahiba,  a 
tale  in  blank  verse— which  in  our  opinion  Is  Mr.  Herbert's 
forte—taken  from  an  incident  mentioned  in  Baron  Hum- 
boldt's book  on  Sooth  America.  The  Wanderer  of  Jutland, 
a  tragedy,  in  five  acts,  contains  much  fine  and  stately  verse, 


and  some  striking  and  powerful  incidents,  yet  is  far  from 
equal  to  the  other  poems.  These  are  followed  by  a  variety 
of  smaller  pieces,  odes,  canzone,  and  the  like,  some  of  them 
original,  and  some  translations,  among  the  latter  being  two 
of  the  Olympic  odes  of  Pindar,  in  strophe  and  antistrophe, 
exhibiting  not  only  the  style  and  words,  but  the  rhythm, 
accentual  cadence,  and  harmony  of  the  original.  After 
these  we  find  three  original  sonnets,  one  in  Spanish  and 
two  in  Italian;  a  sonnet  translated  from  the  Greek  of 
Euripides  into  the  Italian,  which  has  been  pronounced  by 
the  highest  critical  authority  "  the  most  perfect  specimen  of 
Italian  verse  ever  composed  by  a  native  of  the  ruder  North." 
This  is  followed  by  an  original  Italian  canzone,  after  the 
manner  of  Guidi,  which  completes  the  book.  Then  comes, 
concluding  the  first  volume,  Tht  Syivarum  Liber,  consisting 
of  poetry  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  many  various  measures, 
including  a  translation  of  Ossian's  Darthule  into  Homeric 
hexameters— several  portions  of  the  old  English  dramatists 
transfused  into  tragic  iambics — a  Sapphic  and  a  Pindaric 
ode  in  Greek — Rhenus,  a  Latin  poem  which  gained  the 
prize  at  Oxford  in  1797,  and  among  several  other  Latin 
poems,  last,  though  not  least,  a  magnificent  Alcaic  ode  on 
the  bringing  back  of  Napoleon's  relics  from  St.  Helena, 
which  we  commend  strongly  to  our  classic  readers.  We 
should  have  stated  above  as  a  proof  of  Mr.  Herbert's  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  tongues  of  the  North,  that  the 
Scandinavian  portion  of  the  work  contains  an  original  poem 
in  the  Danish  language  and  verse,  dedicating  the  transla- 
tions following  to  his  friend  Christian  Anker  of  Copenhagen. 
Thus,  independently  of  English,  we  have  original  poems  in 
three  modern  and  two  dead  languages,  all  of  which,  saving 
the  Danish,  with  which  we  profess  boldly  our  total  unac- 
qnaintance,  we  venture  to  pronounce  of  rare  and  exceed- 
ing merit.  The  last  volume,  Hor<s  Pedestres,  contains  all 
the  prose  works  of  the  author,  with  the  exception  of  those 
on  Botany  and  Natural  History.  The  first  five  articles 
were  originally  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  during 
iu  most  palmy  days,  being  a  review  after  Comporrinunti 
LyrUi  of  Matthias,  displaying  a  most  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  poetry  of  Italy — one  on  the  Harmony  of  Language 
and  Mechanism  of  Verse,  which  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged in  England  to  be  the  most  masterly  paper  on  that  sub- 
ject that  has  ever  been  published,  showing  the  most  extra- 
ordinary knowledge  of  the  prosody  of  different  languages, 
and  evincing  in  every  line  the  great  industry  and  perse- 
verance by  which  alone  such  erudition  can  be  gained.  This 
is  followed  by  a  note  on  Horatian  metres,  which  is  indeed 
invaluable  to  the  student  of  that  exquisite  lyric,  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  we  should  be  glad  to  see  it  and  the  additional 
note  on  Horatian  metres,  at  page  151,  published  in  this 
country  as  a  school  pamphlet.  The  reviews  of  "  Isabel, 
by  Horace  Walpole,"  of  "  Poulin's  Thompson,"  and  "  Gif- 
ford's  Massinger,"  are  marked  by  great  critical  sagacity, 
able,  fearless  and  impartial.  It  were  well  for  our  literary 
fame  if  snch  pens  were  wielded  by  our  periodical  critics 
here  in  America,  for  we  are  confident  that  unless  stern  and 
unsparing  justice  be  done  upon  literary  offenders,  as  well 
as  full  and  overflowing  applause  bestowed  on  the  few  real 
adorners  of  their  country's  language,  no  great  or  lasting 
school  of  literature  can  ever  he  established  in  any  land, 
whatever  may  be  the  genius  of  its  sons.  Some  able  argu- 
ments on  various  principles  of  law ;  two  most  manly,  libe- 
ral, and  clear-sighted  letters  to  the  Archdeacon  of  York, 
on  the  Roman  Catholic  question;  and  nine  sermons,  on 
what  are  usually  styled  "occasional"  subjects,  complete 
the  work.  These  sermons  would  do  honor  to  the  most 
learned  and  sincere  divine  who  preaches  the  truth  of  the 
gospel  in  the  great  Anglo-Norman  tongue,  which  has  done 
and  is  doing  so  much,  over  all  the  world,  to  spread  abroad 
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the  faith  of  the  Redeemer.  Every  line  is  foil  of  pious 
fervor,  the  language  is  vigorous  and  beautiful,  and  often 
imbued  with  that  melting  pathos  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
characteristic  feature  of  Mr.  Herbert's  poetry.  We  have 
extended  our  review  of  these  admirable  works  beyond  our 
ordinary  limits,  and  with  reluctance  take  leave  of  an 
author  from  whom  we  have  derived  not  pleasure  only  but 
much  profit.  We  hope  some  publisher  will  be  found  in 
this  country  to  give  these  writings  to  the  public.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  the  prose  portion  of  them,  especially,  would 
meet  a  warm  reception  and  a  ready  sale.  We  feel  reluc- 
tant that  to  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  our  students  and 
men  of  taste  they  should  remain  a  sealed  book. 


The  Better  Interests  of  the  Country  in  Connection  with  Inter- 
national Copyright :  a  Lecture,  read  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Society  Library,  February  2, 1843 :  By  Cornelius  Mathews. 
Pp.  32.    New  York  and  London,  WUey  $  Putnam. 

For  several  years  the  writer  of  this  pamphlet  has  been 
known  as  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  able  advocates  of  the 
rights  of  authors  in  this  country.  His  speech  at  the  dinner 
given  to  Charles  Dickens,  at  New  York,  his  "  Appeal  on 
the  subject  of  an  International  Copyright,"  in  this  maga- 
zine, and  other  arguments  on  the  subject,  have  attracted  a 
large  share  of  attention  both  here  and  in  England,  and  if 
not  unanswerable,  they  certainly  have  not  been  answered. 
In  the  Lecture  before  us  he  attempts  to  show— 

I.  That  the  mind  of  the  country  is  now  engrossed  by  a 
foreign  literature,  and  one  which  does  not  in  any  consider- 
able degree  harmonize  with  our  institutions.  Throughout 
large  sections  of  the  United  States  reprints  of  British 
works,  inculcating  or  suggesting  sentiments  peculiar  to  the 
nation  whence  they  emanate,  are  read  by  the  masses,  and 
no  books  by  American  authors  follow  to  correct  their  errors 
or  modify  their  opinions. 

II.  Tliat  from  the  absence  of  due  encouragement,  (as  well 
of  public  sentiment  as  of  remuneration,)  the  kind  of  literature 
which  has  grown  up  in  the  United  States  is  unworthy  of 
its  origin,  and  fails  to  represent  the  national  character.  It 
should  be  bold,  manly,  and  vigorous,  with  the  faults  of  a 
rude  and  lusty  prime,  perhaps,  but  in  every  lineament 
warm  with  life  and  truth.  It  is  now  degenerate,  Iwr- 
rowed,  servile,  and  full  of  effeminate  refinement.  It  will 
hardly  be  denied  that  our  country  is  at  the  present  time,  in 
letters,  a  dependency  of  Great  Britain. 

III.  The  absolute  need  of  a  national  literature  to  mature 
and  regulate  opinion,  in  a  country  like  this,  with  a  govern- 
ment of  opinion :  "  A  government  of  opinion  living  in  the 
soul  of  its  authors  and  teachers,  from  that  alone  draw- 
ing its  true  life,  and  beyond  that  holding  its  existence  a 
prey  to  swift  confusion,  to  blood,  and  disorder,  and  angry 
riot :" — to  represent  and  embody  its  institutions  to  the  eye 
of  the  people  at  home,  and  confirm  by  the  graces  of  inven- 
tion and  genius  a  love  for  them ;  and,  abroad,  to  convey 
to  the  world  what  it  could  never  know  of  us  in  the  quiet- 
ude of  our  remote  career. 

The  lecturer  supposes  that  the  passage  of  a  proper  law 
would  effect,  firstly,  the  entire  reorganisation  of  the  book 
trade— noW  in  a  great  degree  disturbed  and  broken— on  a 
suitable  foundation,  with  the  establishment  of  just  relations 
between  publisher  and  author :  secondly,  a  greater  produc- 
tiveness in  literature  among  us,  by  regulating  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  works,  and  creating  a  discrimination 
between  the  good  and  bad :  improvement  in  criticism,  etc : 
thirdly,  the  growth  of  a  purer  and  better  tone  of  opinion  at 
large.  A  certain  nobleness  and  unify  of  thought  and  action 
which  marked  this  country  at  an  earlier  period  has  been, 


by  some  means,  impaired.  A  characteristic  literature 
would  tend  to  restore  this,  and  would  aid  in  steadying 
opinion,  and  maturing  a  consistent  reliance  on  men  and 
truths  at  home.  The  right,  the  clear,  indefeasible  right,  of 
the  British  author— of  all  authors— in  the  property  of  their 
genius,  is  enforced;  and  legislation  in  regard  to  literary 
property,  on  higher  and  broader  ground  than  has  yet  been 
occupied,  recommended,  by  every  incentive  which  should 
have  influence  in  a  patriotic  government.  There  is  a  general 
consideration  added :  the  lecturer  does  not  attempt  to  indi- 
cate, to  detail,  the  operations  of  a  new  system.  "  The 
spirit  of  a  wise  legislation  will  act  like  the  creative  law, 
breathing  truth  and  order  among  the  elements  of  confusion. 
It  will  reconcile,  renew,  separate,  and  combine,  so  subtly 
that  no  eye  can  foresee  or  follow  all  its  operations." 

We  dissent  from  Mr.  Mathews  in  a  single  particular  only. 
The  law  should  not  be  "  international. u  It  should  simply 
prohibit  the  publication  or  republication  of  the  works  of 
any  author — American,  Englishman,  German,  Buenoe- 
ayrean  or  Kamschatkan—  without  the  consent  of  such  anthor 
or  his  representatives— the  legislation  of  other  countries 
entirely  out  of  the  question. 


An  Encyclopedia  of  Geography:  Comprising  a  Complete 
Description  of  the  Earth,  Physical,  Statistical,  Commercial 
and  Political.  By  Hugh  Murray,  F.R.S.E.  Illustrated 
by  Eighty-two  Maps,  and  Eleven  Hundred  other  Engrav- 
ings on  Wood.  Revised,  Corrected,  and  Brought  Dawn  to 
the  Present  Period,  by  T.  G.  Bradford.  To  be  completed  » 
Three  Octavo  Volumes.  Philadelphia,  Lea  f  Blanchard. 


The  fullness  of  the  title  to  this  valuable  work,  which 
have  copied  above,  renders  any  other  account  of  its  general 
character  unnecessary.  We  have  only  to  express  our  judg- 
ment of  the  manner  in  which  the  author  has  carried  out  bis 
design,  and  this  we  are  enabled  to  do  by  a  very  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  contents  of  the  volume*.  In  the  parts 
relating  to  Astronomy,  Geology,  Botany  and  Zoology,  Mr. 
Murray  was  assisted  by  Professors  Wallace,  Jameson  and 
Hooker,  and  Mr.  Swainson,  of  Edinburgh ;  and  in  all  these 
departments,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  industry,  commerce, 
political  institutions,  and  civil  and  social  state  of  the  differ- 
ent countries,  we  believe  the  Encyclopedia  of  Geography 
is  decidedly  superior  to  any  similar  publication  extant.  It 
is  worth  a  dozen  like  Maltebrun's,  which  is  the  only  work 
of  the  kind  ever  printed  in  the  United  States  with  which  it 
would  not  be  an  absurdity  to  compare  it.  The  proprieton 
are  issuing  it  in  weekly  numbers,  at  a  price  so  low  as  to 
bring  it  within  the  reach  of  almost  every  person  m  the 
community. 


Urt's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Mines  :  Illus- 
trated with  Twelve  Hundred  Engravings:  one  volume 
octavo.  New  York,  D.  Appleton  f  Co. :  Philadelphia, 
George  S.  Appleton. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  republished  in  this 
country  for  years.  It  is  rail  of  information  upon  subjects 
interesting  to  all — upon  the  practical  operations  of  the  arts, 
the  scientific  principles  and  processes  of  mechanics,  and  the 
history  of  all  inventions  and  improvements  in  the  various 
departments  of  science  and  industry.  The  very  high  repu- 
tation which  it  enjoys  m  England,  where  it  has  gooa 
through  many  editions,  and  where  works  of  this  descrip- 
tion must  possess  the  greatest  merit  to  succeed  at  all,  we 
are  confident  will  be  equaled  by  its  popularity  here  as  per- 
sons interested  in  "  arts,  manufactures  and  mines," 
acquainted  with  its  character. 
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The  Last  of  the  Borons :  By  Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer : 
om  volume  octavo :  New  Tor Ir,  Harper  f  Brothers  ;  Pkil> 
adelphia,  Burgee*  f  ZeiUr. 

This  is  in  our  opinion  the  best  work  that  Bulwer  has 
ever  given  to  the  public ;  and  in  many  essentials  the  finest 
novel  of  the  day.  It  is  founded  on  incidents  of  great  and 
stirring  interest.  Its  scene  is  laid  in  one  of  those  transition 
eriods— those  eras  of  change  from  one  phase  of  society  and 
civilisation  to  another — which  are  beyond  all  others  raited 
the  historical  romance.  Its  hero  is  one  of  the  noblest 
that  can  be  imagined,  or  could  be  chosen  by  the  novelist— 

ichard  Neville,  the  great  Earl  of  Warwick,  better  known 
as  the  "  king-maker."  Its  title  is  derived  from  the  follow- 
ing sententious  passage  in  Hume's  History— "  He  was  the 
greatest,  as  well  as  the  last,  of  those  mighty  Barons  who  for- 
merly overawed  the  crown.1*  We  do  not  intend  to  destroy 
the  pleasure  of  our  readers  who  have  not  yet  taken  np  this 
work,  by  anticipating  its  interest  and  disclosing  its  plot ; 
nor,  if  such  were  our  intention,  would  it  be  possible  for  us 
to  do  so,  the  limits  which  we  cannot  transgress  forbidding 
an  attempt  to  analyse  a  book  so  copious,  so  full  of  stirring 
matter,  and  comprising  so  many  master  characters.  Our 
great  reason  for  preferring  this  to  the  other  works  of  Bul- 
wer is  the  comparative  absence  of  that  pseudo  philosophy, 
of  that  continual  attempt  by  specious  sophistry  to  raise  the 
worse  above  the  better  cause ;  and  the  entire  absence  of 
that  pandering  to  corrupt  or  vitiated  tastes— that  palliation 
of  sensuality,  and  that  straining  effort  to  undermine  our 
most  sacred  institutions  and  to  subvert  the  morality  of  mar- 
riage—which are  features  so  transparently  concealed,  and 
when  discovered  so  offensive,  in  the  former  works  of  this 
brilliant  but  fals*  and  dangavoos  writer.  Even  Rienxi 
was  not  free  from  this  reproach.  We  feel  real  pleasure  in 
recording  our  opinion  that  Thk  Last  or  Tin  Basons  is  a 
grand,  stately,  manly  English  novel ;  that,  although  it  con- 
tains descriptions  of  vice,  those  descriptions  are  open  and 
revolting,  not  poetical  and  seductive ;  that  it  does  not  con- 
tain one  passage  detracting  from  the  sanctity  of  marriage, 
or  justifying  seduction  and  adultery ;  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  moral  of  the  work  is  stern  and  pure ;  and  that  it 
exhibit*  nothing  which  need  call  up  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of 
the  chariest  maiden. 

The  main  plot  of  the  work  is  the  revolution  which 
changed  the  government  of  England  from  a  feudal  aristo- 
cracy to  an  absolute  tyranny,  by  the  destruction  of  almost 
all  the  mightier  baronial  families  at  the  battle  of  Barnet 
and  the  confirmation  of  Edward  IV.  on  the  bloodboughl 
throne*  of  the  sixth  Henry— a  revolution  which,  beginning 
with  the  battle  of  Barnet,  was  completed  by  that  of  Bos- 
worth — the  first  and  foremost  cause  of  the  change  of  Eng- 
land from  an  agricultural  to  a  commercial  nation,  and  the 
after  establishment  on  her  throne  of  a  line  of  absolute  and  su- 
preme despots,  which  was  overthrown  only  by  the  counter 
revolution  of  1642— a  change  which  could  never  have 
occurred  but  by  the  demolition  of  the  great  baronial  race 
which  stood  between  the  people  and  the  throne,  checking 
alike  the  aristocratic  tendencies  of  the  one  and  the  demo- 
cratic tendencies  of  the  other.  There  is  a  kind  of  under- 
plot, which  is  most  absurd,  most  characteristic  of  Bulwer — 
the  history  of  an  inventor  of  a  steam-engine !  yes,  reader, 
a  steam  engine  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1407  ? — which  is  of 
course  utterly  apocryphal,  and  unworthy  of  the  most  digni- 
fied style  of  modern  writing,  the  historical  romance,  in 
which  it  is  a  standing  law  that  every  thing  which  is  not 
true  must  be  like  truth,  and  consonant  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  the  country  and  the  men  among  whom  the  scene  is 
laid.  For  the  same  reason  we  object  to  the  Tyrobesteres, 
who  are  not  by  any  means  English,  but  oriental ;  or  if  not 


oriental,  German,  in  the  conception  of  their  character  and 
the  part  they  play.  We  think,  moreover,  that  the  outrage 
offered  by  Edward  to  Anne  of  Warwick  is  in  accordance 
neither  to  historical  truth  nor  historical  probability.  No 
such  event  is  recorded,  to  our  knowledge,  in  any  history ; 
and  if  the  novelist  has  discovered  in  his  researches,  which 
evidently  have  been  deep  and  careful,  any  such  circum- 
stance, he  should  have  put  it,  and  its  authority,  on  open 
record. 

Bulwer's  style  and  language  in  the  Last  of  the  Barons 
are,  as  usual,  involved, artificial  and  meretricious;  but  pro- 
bably less  so  than  in  his  other  romances;  though  there  is  as 
abundance  of  attempt*  to  convert  pompous  nothings  into 
striking  antitheses  by  dint  of  capitals  and  quaintneas.  These 
faults  admitted,  it  is,  as  we  have  said  before,  a  great  and 
striking  work,  full  of  fine  scenes  and  stirring  conversations, 
and  high  thoughts  and  deep  research. 


The  Bible  in  Spam:  Or  the  JoumUs,  Adventures,  and  Im- 
prisonment of  em  Englishman,  in  an  Attempt  to  Circulate 
the  Scriptures  in  the  Peninsula,  By  George  Borrow.  Phi- 
ladelphia, James  M.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Borrow,  known  before  the  appearance  of  this  work 
as  the  author  of  "  The  Gipsies  in  Spain,"  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  his  time.  As  a  linguist  he  is  quite  equal 
to  our  "  learned  blacksmith,"  of  New  England,  but  in  ad- 
dition to  his  knowledge  of  languages  and  general  scholar- 
ship, he  has  a  thirst  for  adventure,  an  indomitable  perse- 
verance, and  a  peculiar  chivalrous  feeling  about  him,  tliat, 
four  hundred  years  ago,  and  in  Spain,  would  have  made  him 
one  of  the  first  knights  errant  of  Christendom.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1835,  he  left  London,  under  the  direction  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  to  print  and  circulate  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  Peninsula.  The  account  which  he  gives  of  his 
mission  is  exceedingly  interesting,  but  by  the  mass  of  read- 
ers his  book  will  be  valued  most  for  its  personal  adventure, 
anecdote,  and  graphic  descriptions  of  character  and  manners. 
Mr.  Borrow  wandered  in  the  footsteps  of  the  hero  of  La 
Mancha,  and  no  work  relating  to  Spain,  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, is  so  worthy  to  be  placed  beside  the  immortal  crea- 
tion of  Cervantes.  We  regTet  our  inability  to  review  it  at 
length  in  these  pages.  The  late  period  at  which  we  re- 
ceived it  enables  us  only  thus  briefly  to  commend  it  to  our 
readers. 

A  Residence  of  Eight  Years  in  Persia,  among  the  Ntstorum 
Christians,  with  Notices  of  the  Mohammedans:  By  Rev. 
Justin  Perkins :  One  volume  octavo,  pp.  500.  Andover, 
Allen,  Morrill  j  Wardwell :  New  York,  M.  W.  Dodd. 

Written  by  a  missionary,  and  therefore  connected  mainly 
with  the  religious  purposes  which  the  author  had  chiefly  in 
view,  this  work  still  embodies  a  very  large  amount  of  in- 
teresting and  valuable  information  concerning  a  country  but 
little  known  and  deserving  of  attention.  It  is  written  in  an 
easy  and  agreeable  style,  and  bears  the  marks  of  manliness 
and  honesty.  The  author  wrote  to  gratify  no  personal  end, 
but  to  impress  npon  his  countrymen  the  feasibility  and  duty 
of  advancing  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  resided,  by  making  their  character  and  wants 
more  widely  known.  We  are  sure  the  work  will  be  read 
with  general  pleasure  and  advantage .  The  striking  sketches 
of  personal  character,  the  graphic  descriptions  of  natural 
scenery,  the  details  of  curious  incident  and  adventure,  all 
combine  to  place  it  among  the  most  popular  books  of  travel 
recently  published.  It  contains  Twenty-seven  colored  en- 
gravings, illustrative  of  the  maimers,  costume,  etc.  of 
Persian  society,  and  other  embellishments. 
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Journal  and  Letter*  of  the  late  Samuel  Curwen,  Judge  of 
Admiralty,  fcs—am  America*  Refugee  in  England  from 
1775  to  1764 — Comprisng  Remarks  on  the  Men  and  Mea- 
ner** of  that  Period.  To  which  are  added  Biographical 
Node**  ofManft  American  Loyalist*  and  other  Eminent 
Person*  :  By  George  Atkinson  Ward.  One  volume  octavo, 
pp.SSQ.    New  York,  C.  8.  Francis. 

Many  valuable  private  journal*  and  letters  written  daring 
the  Revolutionary  War  remain  still  to  be  published,  and 
the  earlier  they  are  given  to  the  press  the  better,  as  from 
carelessness  or  unavoidable  accidents  there  is  great  danger 
of  their  being  lost  if  suffered  to  remain  in  manuscript. 
In  the  lofts  of  one  of  the  stores  destroyed  by  the  "  great 
fire  "  in  New  York  was  perhaps  the  largest  and  most  inter- 
esting collection  of  original  letters  relating  to  that  interest- 
ing period,  in  the  possession  of  any  individual  or  family. 
It  embraced  several  hundred  by  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
wits  of  the  day,  whose  epistolary  style  is  said  to  have  been 
equal  to  Sir  Horace  Walpole's.  A  venerable  maiden  lady 
in  one  of  the  rural  districts  decided  last  summer  to  "  move 
to  town."  In  her  garret  were  a  dozen  or  more  trunks 
filled  with  old  letters— some  o{  which  were  by  one  of  the 
most  eminent  English  noblemen  of  the  age,  and  others  by 
celebrated  American  and  British  statesmen  and  soldiers, 
written  during  the' Revolution.  The  good  lady  thought  it 
a  needless  trouble-to  carry  them  about  with  her,  and  made 
a  bonfire  of  such  a  melange  of  "  love,  war,  and  politics,"  as 
our  Philosophical  Society  would  have  thought  cheaply  pur- 
chased by  a  monument  to  their  possessor  as  high  as  a  light- 
house. All  publications  of  this  kind,  therefore,  which  pos- 
sess any  value,  should  be  encouraged.  The  correspondence 
of  the  men  who  founded  the  Republic,  or  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  its  establishment  -especially  their  private  letters 
relating  to  public  characters  and  events— will  ever  be  read 
with  interest  and  possess  intrinsic  worth. 

Judge  Curwen  was  descended  from  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  influential  familes  of  Salem,  in  Massachussets. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  became  a  merchant,  then 
an  officer  of  the  New  England  forces  engaged  in  the  expe- 
dition against  Louisburg,  in  1745,  and  afterward  a  justice 
in  the  Admiralty  court.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  trou- 
bles with  the  mother  country  he  went  to  London,  and  in 
17B4  returned  to  his  native  town,  where  he  lived  in  seclu- 
sion until  his  death,  in  1803.  In  adhering  to  the  royal  gov- 
ernment he  doubtless  acted  with  honesty.  His  diary  and 
letters  show  that  he  was  warmly  attached  to  his  native 
country.  With  other  true  hearted  men,  he  erred  in  judg- 
ment. Though  the  principle  which  in  any  event  causes  a 
person  to  sustain  the  prerogative  of  a  sovereign  at  the  cost 
of  the  rights  of  a  subject  is  ignoble,  it  is  not  criminal.  We 
have  read  Mr.  Ward's  Memoir,  as  we  read  the  recently 
published  Life  of  Mr.  Van  Schoack— also  a  Tory— with 
great  satisfaction,  and  we  commend  both  of  these  works  to 
all  students  in  American  history. 


Reading*  in  American  Poetry,  for  the    Use    of  School* : 
Edited  by  Rufus  W.  Griswold.    New  York,  J.  C.  Riker. 

The  necessity  of  introducing  our  own  writers  more 
largely  in  the  common  schools,  by  giving  selections  from 
their  writings  in  place  of  the  old  and  frequently  worthless 
compilations  of  foreign  literature  now  used,  has  been  often 
urged  and  generally  acknowledged.  The  volume  before  us 
embraces  what  the  editor  deems  the  best  poems  of  Bryant, 
Dana,  Halleck,  Longfellow,  Sprague,  Whittier,  and  others, 
suited  to  this  purpose.  We  of  course  have  nothing  to  say 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  executed  his  task.  The  book 
is  much  more  elegantly  printed  and  embellished  than  any 
of  a  similar  description  with  which  we  axe  acquainted. 


The  Notts*  Ambrosiana  of  Blackwood.    Complete  in  Four 
Volume*,  small  octavo.    Philadelphia,  Carey  j  Sort. 

Every  body  acquainted  with  Blackwood,  has  a  lively  re- 
collection of  the  famous  nights  at  Master  Ambrose's,  where 
the  "  most  excellent  magazinity,"  sat  in  council  one  even- 
ing in  every  month,  to  discuss  politics,  morals,  religion  and 
law,  letters  and  art,  and  indeed  every  thing  which  at  the 
time  attracted  or  deserved  regard.  These  "  Noctes"  were 
for  a  long  time  the  chief  distinguishing  feature  of  the  maga- 
zine. No  series  of  papers  were  ever  more  admirably  sus- 
tained—none ever  contained  more  wit,  humor  and  pathos, 
more  shrewd  observation  and  acute  criticism,  more  merci- 
less personal  satire,  or  more  frank,  cordial  and  enthusiastic 
recognitions  of  truth  and  genius,  in  foes  as  well  as  friends. 
They  furnish  a  brilliant  running  commentary  on  the  politi- 
cal and  literary  history  of  Great  Britain  for  the  period 
through  which  their  publication  extends.  While  reading 
them  in  their  collected  form,  we  "  turned  down  the  corners 
of  the  pages"  in  which  passages  of  peculiar  beauty  or  wit 
attracted  our  attention,  and  the  thickness  of  the  volumes 
was  nearly  doubled  by  the  operation.  Did  our  limits  per- 
mit us  to  do  so  we  should  like  to  quote  the  touching  account 
which  the  shepherd  gives  of  Mary  Morrison,  the  graphic 
descriptions  of  Macaulay,  Shiel,  and  others,  and  a  hundred 
things  beside,  which  are  hardly  equaled  in  their  way  but 
by  Christopher  North.  Yet  the  Nodes  AmbrosiansB  have 
their  faults :  their  uproarious  conviviality,  for  instance,  is 
hardly  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  M  this  temperance  age ;" 
and  there  is  somewhat  too  much  of  bitterness  in  the  denun- 
ciations by  Christopher  and  his  crew ;  but  their  extraordt* 
nary  merits  so  exceed  these  slight  blemishes  that  the  reader 
will  be  quite  willing  to  forget  them.  Hie  publishers  have 
done  the  pnblie  an  aeeepsable  eorriee  by  bringing  out  ike 
Noctes  in  so  excellent  a  style. 

—To  Professor  Wilson's  "  Miscellanies"  and  these 
"  Noctes"  we  hope  the  publishers  will  add  a  uniform  edi- 
tion of  his  Poems  and  Tales,  the  first  of  which  would  make 
one  and  the  latter  two  volumes,  and  thus  complete  their 
collection  of  his  works. 


The  Farmer1'*  Encyclopedia  and  Dictionary  of  Rural  Affo 
By  Cuthbert  W.  Johnson.  Adapted  to  the  United  State*  by 
a  Practical  Farmer.  Number*  I.  to  IV.  Philadelphia, 
Carey  y  Hart, 

Our  readers  who  live  in  the  country,  and  are  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  will  thank  us  for  calling  their  atten- 
tion to  this  very  valuable  publication.  The  original  work 
which  forms  its  basis  is  one  of  the  most  popular  on  the  sub- 
ject ever  published  in  England ;  but  our  climates,  soils 
and  productions  are  so  different  from  those  of  Great  Britain, 
that  many  alterations  were  necessary  to  adapt  it  for  the  use 
of  the  American  farmer.  These  alterations  have  been  made 
by  an  experienced  and  scientific  agriculturist,  who  has 
carefully  revised  the  book  and  added  much  new  and  useful 
matter  in  its  several  departments.  It  is  what  it  professes  to 
be,  a  "  complete  encyclopedia  of  rural  affairs,"  well  written, 
well  printed,  and  well  illustrated  with  engravings  exhibit- 
ing the  different  kinds  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  grasses, 
weeds,  etc.    It  will  be  completed  in  sixteen  numbers. 


Tale*  and  Sketch**:  Translated  fom  the  Italian,  French 
and  German:  By  Nathaniel  Greene.  On*  volume.  Bos- 
ton, Little  j  Brown. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  his  originals,  and  cannot 
therefore  judge  of  the  fidelity  of  Mr.  Greene's  translation*; 
but  his  style  is  exceedingly  correct  and  graceful,  and  m 
their  English  dress  these  tales  and  sketches  possess  greet 
merit. 
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A  new  historical  romance  entitled  "  Hoboken,"  by  oar 
correspondent,  Theodore  S.  Fay,  author  of  "  Norman  Les- 
lie," "  The  Countess  Ida,"  etc.,  will  be  published  by  the 
Harpers  in  a  few  weeks.  The  same  house  have  in  press 
a  "  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,"  from  the 
best  authorities,  and  embodying  all  the  recent  discoveries 
of  the  most  eminent  German  philologists  and  jurists,  illus- 
trated  by  a  large  number  of  engravings.  This  edition  has 
been  corrected  and  much  enlarged  by  Dr.  Anthon.  They 
also  advertise,  "  The  May-flower ;  or,  Sketches  of  Scenes 
and  Characters  among  the  Descendants  of  the  Pilgrims :" 
by  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe ;  "  The  Speeches  of  John 
Caldwell  Calhoun,"  and  several  reprints  of  foreign  works. 
The  fourth  volume  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  History  of  the 
United  States— the  first  of  the  History  of  the  Revolution- 
will  appear  early  in  the  Summer.  It  will  comprise  eight 
chapters,  entitled  "  Revolution  at  Hand,'* "  Conquest  of  the 
Ohio  Valley,"  "The  Stamp  Act  and  the  American  Pro- 
test," "Rebellion  Menaced,"  "Resistance  Organized," 
"  Lexington,  Concord  and  Bunker  Hill,"  and  "  Independ- 
ence Declared."  Mr.  Bancroft  is  said  to  have  had  for  the 
preparation  of  this  volume  many  materials  never  before 
used,  consisting  of  the  unpublished  journal  of  the  Committee 
of  Correspondence  of  Massachusetts,  MS.  letters  from 
Adams,  Franklin,  Gadsden,  Ricliard  Henry  Lee,  Hancock, 
and  other  leading  characters,  etc. 

A  splendid  gift-book  ,  entitled  "  The  Hesperian,"  will 
appear  in  October.  It  will  contain  several  of  the  finest  de- 
scriptive and  narrative  poems  written  in  America,  illus- 
trated by  Chapman,  and  edited  by  John  Keese,  well  known 
as  the  editor  of  "  The  Poets  of  America,  Illustrated  by  one 
.  of  bcr  Painters,"  and  other  elegant  publications.  We  are 
pleased  to  learn  that  "  The  Sinless  Child  and  other  Poems, 
by  Mrs.  Seba  Smith,  with  on  Introduction  and  Mental  Me- 
moir," by  the  same  accomplished  critic,  will  appear  in 
June.  Mrs.  Smith  belongs  to  the  first  class  of  the  writers 
of  her  sex,  and  the  forthcoming  volume  will,  of  course,  be 
most  favorably  received. 

We  have  recently  read  in  a  weekly  periodical,  of  which 
she  is  editor,  several  "  Letters  from  New  York,"  by  Mrs. 
Lydia  M.  Qhild,  author  of  "  Hobomok,"  "  Philothea,"  etc. 
which  we  venture  to  pronounce  superior  to  any  writings  of 
the  same  kind  ever  published  in  this  country.  Mrs.  Child 
is  a  woman  of  genius.  To  a  feminine  tenderness  and  grace 
she  unites  remarkable  freedom  and  euergy.  Her  thoughts 
are  original  and  truthful,  her  imagery  affluent  and  apposite, 
an&her  style  neat,  chaste  and  scholarlike.  Will  none  of 
our  publishers  bring  out  these  letters  in  a  volume  ?  Those 
already  printed  would  fill  a  respectable  octavo. 

A  new  volume  of  poems  by  Professor  Longfellow,  em- 
bracing the  admirable  drama,  "  The  Spanish  Student,"  will 
soon  appear  from  the  Cambridge  University  press.  The 
last  number  of  Sargent's  Magazine,  alluding  to  this  work, 
remarks — "The  Spanish  Student,  originally  published  in 
Graham's  Magazine,  we  regard  as  by  far  the  best  dramatic 
production  from  an  American  pen  that  has  yet  appeared. 
It  abounds  in  passages  of  extreme  beauty,  and  the  dialogue 
is  remarkably  animated  and  pungent." 

The  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  just 
issued  in  New  YoTk  by  Messrs.  Leavitt  1c  Trow,  is  com- 
plete and  well  printed.  It  embraces  a  general  index,  pre- 
pared expressly  for  the  edition,  and  a  well- written  memoir 
of  the  greatest  metaphysician  of  his  age  and  country.  It  is 
a  little  remarkable  that  while  no  American  publisher  would 
venture  to  reprint  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  author 
the  new  world  has  yet  produced,  enough  copies  of  the 
splendid  English  impression,  in  two  very  large  octavos, 
have  been  sold  here  since  the  "  Worcester  edition"  was 
exhausted,  to  pay  the  cost  of  its  publication. 


The  Boston  Miscellany  of  Literatim  has  been  discon- 
tinued, and  Messrs.  Bradbury  &  Soden,  its  proprietors, 
retaining  possession  of  the  publishing  list,  have  contracted 
for  several  thousand  conies  of  Graham's  Magazine  with 
which  to  supply  their  subscribers.  This  arrangement  will 
considerably  enlarge  the  number  of  our  readers.  The  Mis- 
cellany had  been  conducted  with  distinguished  taste  and 
ability,  especially  since  Mr.  H.  T.  Tuckerman,  one  of  the 
most  chaste  and  elegant  writers  of  the  time,  became  its 
editor.  That  gentleman  will  hereafter  be  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  pages  of  our  own  periodical. 

"  The  Connecticut  Poets,"  edited  by  Rev.  C.  W.  Everest, 
will  appear  in  a  few  weeks  at  Hartford.  Among  the  Con- 
necticut poets  are  Dwight,  Trumbull,  Percival,  Halleck, 
Brainard,  Rockwell,  Pierpont,  Hillhouse,  Goodrich,  Bur- 
leigh, and  Mrs.  Sigourney — a  large  and  brilliant  company  for 
the  "  little  state  with  *ca)culating'  inhabitants,"  as  she  was 
styled  in  one  of  the  British  Reviews.  Mr.  Everest  is  him- 
self a  poet,  and  will  doubtless  prove  himself  by  bis  selections 
and  commentaries  a  judicious  critic. 

Messrs.  Harpers,  of  New  York,  have  commenced  the 
publication,  in  weekly  numbers,  of  a  new  work  by  Presi- 
dent Olin,  of  the  Wesleyan  University,  entitled  "  Travels 
in  Egypt,  Arabia  Petrsaa  and  the  Holy  Land."  The  scenes 
visited  by  the  reverend  and  learned  author  have  been  made 
familiar  by  the  journals  of  Stephens,  Robertson  and  others  ; 
but  the  high  reputation  of  Dr.  Olin  induces  a  belief  that 
his  book  will  nevertheless  possess  great  interest,  especially 
to  the  religious  reader. 

"  Bibliotheca  Sacra"  is  the  title  of  a  new  work  to  appear 
quarterly,  and  to  contain  tracts  and  essays  on  topics  con- 
nected with  biblical  literature  and  theology,  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor Edward  Robinson,  the  distinguished  Oriental  tra- 
veler. The  first  number,  published  in  New  York  by 
Messrs.  Wiley  &  Putnam,  embraces  articles  by  the  editor, 
Professor  Stuart  of  Andover,  and  other  learned  writers. 

The  Speeches  of  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  have  jnst 
appeared,  with  an  able  Memoir,  in  two  large  octavo  vo- 
lumes, from  the  press  of  James  B.  Swain,  of  New- York. 
Mr.  Calhoun's  Speeches,  as  we  have^sewhere  mentioned, 
and  those  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  will  also  be  soon  published. 

Among  the  new  historical  works  recently  published,  are 
The  History  of  New  Hampshire,  from  its  Discovery,  in 
1614,  to  the  Passage  of  the  Toleration  Act,  in  1819,  by 
George  Barstow :  octavo,  496  pages ;  and  The  Natural  and 
Civil  History  of  Vermont,  by  Rev.  Zadok  Thompson,  of 
Burlington :  octavo.  Both  of  these  works  give  evidence  of 
industrious  research. 

An  American  edition  of  Mr.  Charles  F.  Hoffman's  "  Wild 
Scenes  in  the  Forest  and  the  Prairie,"  we  are  pleased  to 
learn  is  in  press  in  New  York.  This  work  was  originally 
published  in  London,  where  it  passed  to  a  second  edition, 
and  was  most  favorably  received  by  the  critics.  The  new 
edition  will  be  much  enlarged  by  the  introduction  of  new 
"  Sceues,"  etc. 

The  Fables  of  La  Fontaine,  translated  from  the  French 
by  Elixur  Wright,  Jr.  have  passed  to  a  fourth  edition.  Mr. 
Wright's  admirable  version  of  these  inimitable  writings 
has  everywhere  been  received  with  applause.  The  first 
impression,  on  large  paper,  was  probably  superior  in  em- 
bellishments and  typography  to  any  book  of  the  same  de- 
scription ever  printed  in  this  country ;  the  last  edition  is 
printed  in  a  more  common  manner,  for  "general  circu- 
lation." 

Traits  of  the  American  Aborigines,  by  our  countryman 
Henry  Rowe  Schoolcraft— more  familiar  than  any  other 
author  who  has  written  on  the  subject  with  the  Indian  cha- 
racter— will  be  published  in  the  German  language,  at  Stutt- 
gart, in  June. 
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OLIVER    HAZARD    PERRY. 


BY  J.  RXmOBX  COOFSR,  AVTHOZ  OF  "  TBS  BSD  BOVZB,"  ML*  FEU-FOLLST," 


Thk  family  of  Perry  has  now  been  American  for 
near  two  centuries.  The  first  of  the  name  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  was  a  native  of  Devonshire,  who 
emigrated  to  the  new  world  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  settling  at  Plymouth,  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Being  of  the  sect  of  Friends,  however, 
this  residence  proved  to  be  as  unfavorable  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  his  peculiar  religious  opinions,  as  that 
from  which  be  had  so  lately  migrated  in  his  native 
island,  and  he  was  induced  to  go  deeper  into  the 
wilderness.  He  finally  established  himself,  accom- 
panied by  others  of  his  persuasion,  on  Narragansett 
Bay,  at  a  place  called  South  Kingston.  Here  Ed- 
mund Perry,  for  so  was  the  emigrant  called,  acquired 
a  landed  property  of  some  extent,  from  the  Indians, 
and  by  fair  purohase,  which  has  continued  in  the 
possession  of  his  descendants  down  to  our  own  time. 

Prom  Edmund  Perry  was  descended,  in  the  fourth 
generation,  Christopher  Raymond  Perry,  the  father 
of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  who  was  born  in  1761. 
Tats  gentleman  chose  to  follow  the  sea.  After 
serving  for  some  time  in  private  armed  vessels  of 
war,  during  the  Revolution,  he  turned  to  the  mer- 
chant service  for  employment  when  peace  was  made, 
being  at  that  time  a  very  young  man,  as  is  seen  by 
the  date  of  his  birth.  In  the  course  of  one  of  his 
early  voyages,  Mr.  Perry  met  with  a  passenger  of 
the  namelof  Sarah  Alexander,  a  lady  of  Irish  birth, 
but  of  Scotch  extraction,  whom  he  married,  in  the 
year  1784.  The  fruits  of  this  union  were  a  family  of 
sons,  most,  if  not  all  of  whom  have  been  in  the  naval 
service  of  the  country,  and  of  daughters,  one  of 
whom,  at  least,  is  now  the  widow  of  an  officer  of 
rank.  From  this  marriage,  indeed,  have  been  pro- 
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bably  derived  more  officers  of  the  navy,  than  from 
any  other  one  connection,  that  of  the  family  of  Nich- 
olson excepted.  The  lady  who  so  soon  found  herself 
a  wife  and  a  mother,  in  the  country  of  her  adoption, 
proved  a  valuable  acquisition  to  her  new  relatives, 
and  left  a  strong  and  useful  impression  on  most  of 
those  who  have  derived  their  existence  from  her. 

The  first  child  of  the  marriage  between  Christopher 
Raymond  Perry  and  Sarah  Alexander,  was  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir.  He  was  called  Oliver  Hazard, 
after  an  ancestor  of  that  name  who  had  died  just  pre- 
viously to  his  birth,  as  well  as  after  an  uncle  of  the 
same  appellation,  who  had  been  recently  lost  at  sea. 
Oliver  Hazard  Perry  was  born  on  the  20th  of  Au- 
gust, 1785.  The  early  years  o(  the  child  were  dis- 
tinguished by  no  unusual  occurrences.  He  was  kept 
at  school,  at  different  places,  but  principally  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  residences  of  his  own  family.  The 
armaments  against  France,  however,  induced  a  sud- 
den and  material  increase  of  the  naval  force  of  the 
country;  %and  in  June,  1798,  Christopher  Raymond 
Perry,  the  father  of  Oliver,  received  an  appointment 
as  a  captain  in  the  new  marine.  Capt.  Perry's  com- 
mission placed  him  the  eighth  on  the  list  of  officers 
of  his  rank,  but  there  being  no  ship  of  a  suitable  size 
for  him  to  take,  he  was  directed  to  superintend  the 
construction  of  a  vessel  that  was  soon  after  laid 
down,  at  Warren,  in  his  native  State.  On  this  occa- 
sion, Capt.  Perry,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  removed 
to  Warren,  leaving  the  household  in  charge  of  their 
eldest  son,  then  a  boy  of  only  thirteen.  This  may  be 
said  to  have  been  Oliver  Perry's  first  command,  and. 
it  is  the  tradition  of  the  family  that  he  acquitted  him- 
self of  these  novel  duties  with  groat  prudence,  kind- 
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ness  and  impartiality.  It  was  certainly  a  high  trust 
to  repose  in  a  boy  of  his  tender  years,  and  proves 
the  complete  confidence  his  parents  bad  in  his  dis- 
cretion, temper  and  good  sense.  At  this  period  of 
his  life,  as  indeed  he  continued  to  be  to  a  much  later 
day,  the  youth  was  obliging,  active  and  of  singularly 
prepossessing  appearance;  and  is  said  to  have  been 
an  object  of  great  interest  within  the  limited  circle  of 
his  acquaintance. 

Capt.  Ferry's  vessel  was  a  small  frigate,  that  was 
very  appropriately  named  the  General  Greene.  She 
appears  on  the  registers  of  the  department  as  a  ves- 
sel of  645  tons,  and  rating  as  a  24.  In  the  journals  of 
the  day,  however,  she  is  oftener  called  a  32,  which 
was  about  the  number  of  guns  she  actually  carried, 
while  her  rate  would  have  properly  made  her  a  28. 
This  ship  was  not  ready  to  sail  until  the  spring  of 
the  year  1799.  By  this  time  her  captain's  eldest  son 
had  resolved  to  enter  on  a  career  similar  to  that  of 
his  father's,  and,  having  some  time  previously  an- 
nounced his  wishes,  a  warrant  was  issued  to  him  as 
a  midshipman.  Ferry's  appointment  was  dated 
April  7th,  1799,  and  made  one  of  a  small  batch 
which  occurred  about  that-  time,  generally  with  in- 
tervals of  a  day  between  each  warrant,  and  which 
contained  the  names  of  Trippe,  Robert  Henly,  Joseph 
Bainbridge,  Noel  Cox,  &c.,  &c. 

Soon  after  Perry  joined  his  father's  ship,  or  about 
the  middle  of  May,  the  General  Greene  sailed  to  join 
the  force  in  the  West  Indies.  Capt.  Perry  was  direct- 
<ed  to  proceed  to  the  Havana,  and  to  look  after  the  trade 
in  that  quarter,  as  "  well  as  that  which  passes  down 
the  straits  of  Bahama  to  the  Spanish  main."  After 
remaining  a  few  weeks  on  her  station,  the  yellow 
fever  broke  out  in  the  ship,  and  she  returned  to  New- 
port about  the  close  of  the  month  of  July.  In  this 
short  cruise  Perry  was  first  initiated  in  his  sea  service, 
and  it  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  it  was  marked 
by  the  appearance  of  that  dire  disease  by  which  he 
was,  himself,  subsequently  lost  to  the  country. 

By  bringing  his  ship  North,  Capt.  Perry  soon  puri- 
fied her,  and  she  sailed  again,  for  the  same  station,  a 
few  weeks  later.  Thence  she  went  off  St.  Dom  ingo, 
to  cruise  against  Rigaud's  barges,  which  committed 
many  and  sanguinary  outrages ;  his  orders  directing 
him  to  circumnavigate  the  whole  island  of  St.  Do- 
mingo. While  employed  on  this  service,  the  Gene- 
ral Greene  found  several  of  the  brigand's  light  craft 
at  anchor  under  the  protection  of  some  batteries. 
The  ship  stood  in,  and  anchoring,  a  warm  cannonade 
commenced.  In  about  half  an  hour  the*  batteries 
were  silenced,  as  was  supposed  with  some  loss,  but 
a  vessel  which  had  the  appearance  of  a  French 
frigate  heaving  in  sight  in  the  offiing,  Capt.  Perry 
lifted  his  anchor,  and  went  out  to  meet  her,  without 
taking  possession  of  his  conquests.  The  stranger 
proved  to  be  a  French  built  vessel,  that  had  changed 
masters;  being,  at  the  time,  in  the  English  navy. 

The  General  Greene  next  went  off  Jaquemel  to 
assist  Toussaint  reduce  the  place.  The  ship  is  said 
to  have  been  very  serviceable  on  this  duty,  and  to 
have  had  her  full  share  in  the  success  which  attended 
the  expedition.    In  all  this  service,  Perry  was  pre- 


sent, of  course,  though  in  the  subordinate  station  of  a 
young  midshipman.  It  was  the  commencement  of 
his  career,  and  no  doubt  had  an  influence  in  giving 
him  useful  opinions  of  duty,  and  in  favorably  forming 
his  character. 

The  General  Greene  was  placed  under  the  par- 
ticular command  of  Com.  Talbot,  by  special  orders 
from  the  department,  of  the  date  of  Sept.  3d,  1799, 
but  did  not  fall  in  with  that  officer  until  April  of  the 
following  year,  when  Capt.  Perry  reached  Cape 
Francois,  the  point  from  which  he  had  sailed  to 
make  the  circuit  of  the  island.    Here  the  latter  offi- 
cer was  directed  to  proceed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  receive  on  board  Gen.  Wilkinson  and 
family;  that  officer  being  then  at  the  head  of  the 
army.    The  frigate  arrived  off*  the  Belize  about  the 
20th  of  the  month,  and  sailed  again  for  Newport  on 
the  10th  of  May.    An  act  of  spirit  manifested  by  the 
elder  Perry,  on  his  return  home  from  the  Belize,  is 
recorded  to  his  credit,  and  as  affording  a  proof  of  the 
school  in  which  his  gallant  son  was  educated.    The 
Gen.  Greene  had  taken  an  American  brig  under  con- 
voy that  was  bound  into  the  Havana.    Off  the  latter 
port,  an  English  two-decked  ship  fired  a  shot  ahead 
of  the  brig  to  bring  her  to.    Capt.  Perry  directing 
his  convoy  to  disregard  the  signal,  and  the  wind 
being  tight,  the  Englishman  sent  a  boat  in  chase  of 
the  brig.    When  sufficiently  near,  the  Gen.  Greene 
fired  a  shot  ahead  of  the  boat,  as  a  hint  to  go  no 
closer.    The  boat  now  came  alongside  of  the  frigate, 
and  the  two-decker  closed  at  the  same  time,  when 
the  latter  demanded  the  reason  of  the  Gen.  Greene's 
shot.    The  answer  was  that  it  had  been  fired  to  pre- 
vent the  boat  from  boarding  a  vessel  under  her  con- 
voy.   The  English  officer,  who  must  have  known 
that  this  reply,  which  manifested  far  more  spirit  in 
the  year  1S00  than  it  would  to-day,  was  in  strict  con- 
formity with  maritime  usage,  had  the  prudence  not 
to  persist,  and  the  honor  of  the  American  flag  was 
vindicated.  -  This  circumstance,  taken  in  connection 
with  a  few  others  of  a  similar  character,  which  oc- 
curred about  the  same  time,  had  a  strong  influence 
in  elevating  the  reputation  of  the  infant  navy,  and  in 
erasing  an  unfavorable  impression  that  had  been 
made  by  the  impressment  of  five  men,  two  years 
earlier,  from  on  board  the  Baltimore,  20. 

The  crew  of  the  Gen.  Greene  were  paid  off,  as 
usual,  at  the  end  of  the  year;  or,  soon  after  her 
second  return  to  Newport  Capt  Perry  was  con- 
tinued in  command  of  the  ship,  however,  and  orders 
were  sent  to  prepare  her  for  another  cruise ;  but  the 
negotiations  for  peace  assuming  a  favorable  aspect, 
the  orders  were  countermanded,  and  the  ship  was 
carried  to  Washington  and  laid  up.  The  peace- 
establishment  law  reduced  the  list  of  captains  from 
twenty-eight  to  nine,  and,  as  Captain  Perry  was  not 
one  of  those  retained,  he  retired  from  service,  with 
Talbot,  Sever,  the  elder  Decatur,  Tingey,  Little, 
Geddes,  Robinson,  and  others.  His  son  Oliver, 
however,  belonged  to  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  mid- 
shipmen that  the  law  directed  to  be  retained,  and 
his  fortunes  were  cast  for  life  in  the  service. 
Young  Perry  was  left  on  shore,  to  pursue  his 
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studies,  from  the  time  the  Gen.  Greene  returned  I 
from  her  second  cruise,  until  the.  spring  of  the  year 
1S02,  when  he  was  ordered  to  join  the  Adams,  28, 
Capt.  Campbell,  which  ship  was  then  fitting  for  the 
Mediterranean  station.  This  frigate,  known  to  the 
navy  by  the  sobriquet  of  the  little  Adams,  was  a  ves- 
sel a  hundred  tons  smaller  than  the  General  Greene, 
but  was  deemed  one  of  the  fastest  ships  the  country 
had  sent  into  the  West  Indies,  during  the  late  con- 
test. Her  present  commander  was  an  officer  of  gen- 
tleman-like habits  and  opinions,  and  well  suited  to 
inspire  young  men  with  the  manners  and  maxims 
appropriate  to  their  oaste.  The  ship  also  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  possessing  a  thorough  practical 
seaman  in  her  first  lieutenant,  the  late  Com.  Hull, 
who,  a  short  time  before,  had  filled  the  same  station 
on  board  the  Constitution,  44,  Com.  Talbot. 

The  Adams  sailed  from  Newport,  June  10th,  1902, 
and  arrived  at  Gibraltar  about  the  middle  of  July, 
where  she  found  Com.  Morris,  in  the  Chesapeake, 
38,  who  sent  her  up  as  far  as  Malaga  with  a  convoy. 
On  her  return  from  this  duty,  the  ship  was  left  below 
to  watch  a  Tripolilan  that  was  then  lying  at  Gibral- 
tar, the  remainder  of  the  squadron  going  aloft.  Here 
the  Adams  passed  the  winter,  cruising  in  the  Straits 
much  of  the  time;  a  duty  that  the  young  men  in  her 
found  irksome,  beyond  a  question,  but  which  they 
also  must  have  found  highly  instructive,  as  nothing 
so  much  familiarizes  officers  to  maneuvering,  as  hand- 
ling a  ship  in  narrow  waters,  and  with  the  land  con- 
stantly aboard.  One  of  the  favorite  traditions  of  the 
service  relates  to  the  steady  and  cool  manner  in 
which  Hull  worked  the  Adams  while  employed  on 
this  duty,  the  ship  being  in  great  danger  of  going 
ashore  on  the  rocks.  Six  or  eight  months  of  such 
service  is  equal,  in  the  way  of  experience,  to  two  or 
three  years  of  running  from  port  to  port,  in  as  straight 
lines  as  can  be  made ;  or  of  making  sail  in  good 
weather,  and  of  reducing  it  in  bad.  The  Adams  must 
have  commenced  her  blockade  of  the  TripoHtan 
about  the  21st  July,  1802,  the  day  Com.  Morris 
sailed,  and  remained  actively  engaged  on  this  duty 
until  relieved  by  the  squadron,  which  did  not  reach 
the  rock  until  the  23d  March,  1803;  this  makes  a 
period  of  eight  months  and  two  days.  Apart  from 
the  instruction  which  an  ambitious  youth  like  Perry 
must  have  been  conscious  of  obtaining  under  such 
circumstances,  this  blockade  contained  an  event 
which  is  always  an  epoch  in  the  life  of  a  young 
officer.  Perry  was  a  favorite  with  his  captain,  and 
being  studious,  attentive  to  his  duties,  sedate  and 
considerate  beyond  his  years,  and  of  a  person  and 
manner  to  set  off  all  these  qualities  to  advantage, 
that  officer  gave  him  an  acting  appointment  as  a  lieu- 
tenant. To  enhance  the  gift,  Capt.  Campbell  made 
out  his  orders  on  the  young  man's  birth-day.  This 
was  transferring  young  Perry  from  the  steerage  to 
the  ward-room  the  day  he  was  seventeen,  one  of  the 
very  few  instances  of  promotions  so  young,  that 
have  occurred  in  the  American  navy.*    As  this  pro- 

•  The  writer  knows  of  bat  two  other  instances  of  pro- 
motions at  so  very  young  an  age.  One  was  that  of  the  pre- 
sent Capt.  Cooper ;  and  the  other,  that  of  the  late  Lt.  Att- 


raction took  place  on  the  21st  August,  1803,  and 
Ferry's  warrant  was  dated  April  7th,  1799,  it  follows 
that,  in  addition  to  his  youth,  he  got  this  important 
step  when  be  had  been  in  the  service  less  than  four 
years  and  five  months. 

As  soon  as  the  squadron  came  down  to  Gibraltar, 
the  Adams  was  sent  aloft  again  with  a  convoy.  As 
the  ship  touched  at  many  different  ports  on  the  North 
shore,  our  young  lieutenant  had  various  occasions  to 
visit  places  at  which  she  Btopped,  and  to  store  bis 
mind  with  the  pleasing  and  useful  information  with 
which  that  region  abounds,  probably,  more  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  globe.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  American  marine  early 
obtained  a  thirst  for  a  knowledge  that  is  not  uniformly 
connected  with  the  pursuits  of  seamen,  and  a  taste 
which  perhaps  was  above  the  level  of  that  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  country,  was  owing  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  wars  with  Earbary  called  its  officers 
so  much,  at  the  most  critical  period  of  its  existence, 
into  that  quarter  of  Europe.  Travelers  to  the  old 
world  were  then  extremely  rare,  and  the  American 
who,  forty  years  ago,  could  converse,  as  an  eye  wit- 
ness, of  the  marvels  of  the  Mediterranean;  who  had 
seen  the  remains  of  Carthage,  or  the  glories  of  Con- 
stantinople; who  had  visited  the  Coliseum,  or  was# 
familiar  with  the  affluence  of  Naples,  was,  nine 
times  in  ten,  in  some  way  or  other,  connected  with 
the  Navy. 

In  May,  the  Adams,  in  company  with  the  rest  of 
the  squadron,  appeared  before  Tripoli,  but  no  ser- 
vice of  importance  occurred  in  which  there  is  any 
evidence  that  Perry  participated.  Soon  after,  Com. 
Morris  left  the  coast,  and  his  ships  separated.  The 
Adams  cruised  along  the  South  shore,  rejoining  the 
squadron  at  Gibraltar.  This  gave  Perry  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  some  of  the  towns  of  Barbary.  At 
Gibraltar,  the  Commodore  took  the  Adams,  in  per- 
son, she  being  the  ship  which  he  had  first  com- 
manded in  the  service,  and  came  home  in  her,  Capt. 
Campbell  going  to  the  John  Adams,  but  taking  no 
officers  with  him. 

Perry  reached  America  in  the  Adams,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1803.  His  cruise  had  lasted  eighteen  months ; 
much  of  the  time  the  vessel  being  actually  under  her 
canvass.  This  was,  in  every  respect,  a  most  im- 
portant piece  of  service  to  the  young  man,  and  pro- 
bably laid  the  principal  foundation  of  his  professional 
character,  besides  contributing  largely  to  his  informa- 
tion and  manners  as  a  man.  On  his  return,  he  is 
said  to  have  devoted  himself  earnestly  to  the  studies 
peculiar  to  his  calling,  and  to  have  made  laudable 
efforts  to  do  credit  to  himself  in  his  new  rank.  The 
young  officers,  however,  who  made  the  Mediter- 
ranean cruise  in  1S08  and  1803,  were  unfortunate  as 
to  the  time  of  their  service.  The  following  season* 
or  that  of  the  summer  of  1804,  was  the  eventful 

gustus  Ludlow,  who  fell  in  the  Chesapeake.  In  both  these 
instance*,  he  thinks  the  gentlemen  were  a  little  turned  of 
seventeen.  Mr.  Cooper,  however,  got  a  commission, 
which  was  not  the  case  with  either  Perry  or  Ludlow. 
Lawrence  must  have  been  nude  acting  when  little  more 
than  eighteen,  and  Stewart's  original  appointment  was 
made  when  he  was  only  nineteen. 
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period  of  the  TripoJitan  war,  and  this  was  the  mo* 
meat  when  accident  left  Perry  ashore,  devoting  him- 
self to  useful  pursuits,  it  is  true,  but  removing  him 
from  those  scenes  of  active  warfare  in  which  he 
was  so  well  qualified  to  become  distinguished.  From 
the  close  of  November,  1903,  until  the  summer  of 

1804,  Perry  was  on  furlough,  and  at  home.  One 
cannot  know  this,  without  regretting  that  a  young 
officer  of  his  peculiar  fitness  for  the  service  which 
then  occurred  before  Tripoli,  should  not  have  had  it 
in  his  power  to  have  been  with  Preble. 

In  May,  or  June,  of  the  latter  year,  however,  Lt 
Ferry  received  orders  to  join  the  Constellation,  at 
Washington,  then  fitting  for  the  Mediterranean, 
again,  under  his  old  commander  and  friend,  Capt. 
Campbell.  The  ship  sailed  in  July,  and  on  the  10th 
of  September,  or  six  days  after  the  explosion  of  the 
Intrepid,  and  just  as  the  last  shot  had  virtually,  if  not 
actually,  been  fired  at  the  town,  she  appeared  off 
Tripoli,  the  President,  44,  Com.  S.  Barron,  in  com- 
pany. The  Constellation  was  subsequently  em- 
ployed near  Derne,  in  sustaining  the  operations  of 
Gen.  Eaton,  but  her  size  rendered  her  of  no  great 
use  on  that  coast. 

Among  the  vessels  off  Derne  was  the  Nautilus,  14, 
f  the  schooner  of  the  lamented  Somen,  and  being  in 
want  of  a  first  lieutenant,  Capt.  Campbell  ordered 
Perry  to  join  her  in  that  capacity.  Perry  was  now 
in  his  twenty-first  year,  and  had  been  about  six  years 
in  the  navy.  He  had  made  himself  a  very  good  sea- 
man, and  was  accounted  a  particularly  efficient  deck- 
officer.  His  acquirements  were  suited  to  his  profes- 
sion, his  manners  good  and  considerate,  his  appear- 
ance unusually  pleasing,  his  steadiness  of  character 
such  as  to  awaken  confidence,  and  his  mind,  if  not 
of  an  unusually  high  order,  was  sufficient  to  command 
respect.  The  new  situation  in  which  he  was  placed, 
was  one  to  put  his  professional  qualities  to  the  test, 
and  he  acquitted  himself,  notwithstanding  his  youth, 
with  credit. 

Perry  remained  in  the  Nautilus  till  the  autumn  of 

1805,  when  Com.  Rodgers  gave  him  an  order  to  join 
the  Constitution,  as  one  of  his  own  lieutenants.  As 
this  officer  was  very  rigid  in  his  exactions  of  duty, 
and  particularly  fastidious  in  the  choice  of  subordi- 
nates, it  was  a  compliment,  though  no  sinecure,  to 
be  thus  selected,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  it 
was  an  advantage  to  one  disposed  to  do  his  whole 
duty  to  serve  under  his  immediate  eye.  In  this  ship 
Perry  remained  until  the  autumn  of  the  succeeding 
year,  when  he  went  to  the  Essex  as  second  lieuten- 
ant, following  the  Commodore,  who  was  about  to 
return  home,  where  they  arrived  in  October. 

Perry  had  now  acquired  his  profession,  and  ob- 
tained respectable  rank.  At  this  period  of  his  life, 
he  was  known  as  one  of  the  more  promising  young 
officers  of  the  service,  and  had  his  full  proportion  of 
friends  in  all  the  grades  of  the  navy.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  superintending  the  building  and  equipment 
of  gun-boats,  soon  after  his  arrive)  at  home,  and  this 
was  the  period  of  his  life  when  he  is  said  to  have 
formed  the  attachment,  which,  a  few  years  later, 
produced  a  union  with  the  lady  he  married.    After 


seeing  the  gun-boats  equipped,  he  was  attached  to 
them,  for  some  years,  with  the  command  of  a  divi- 
sion. This  disagreeable  service,  however,  finally 
ended.  After  superintending  the  construction  of  a 
second  batch,  for  these  useless  craft  were  literally 
put  into  the  water  in  flotillas,  in  1808,  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  April,  1809,  to  his  first  proper  command. 
The  vessel  he  got  was  a  schooner,  called  The  Re- 
venge, which  had  been  bought  into  the  service,  and 
which  proved  to  be  a  very  respectable  cruiser  of  her 
class;  her  armament  consisting  of  fourteen  short  and 
light  guns.  His  predecessor  in  this  schooner  was 
Jacob  Jones,  who  had  been  one  of  the  oldest  lieuten- 
ants, if  not  the  very  oldest  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  at 
the  time  he  commanded  Jier.  As  Perry  had  many 
seniors  on  the  list,  his  selection  for  this  command  is 
another  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 
by  his  superiors. 

The  Revenge  had  been  introduced  into  the  navy 
more  as  a  despatch-boat,  than  as  a  regular  cruiser, 
but  she  was  subsequently  put  into  the  coast  squadron, 
and  was  in  that  situation  when  Perry  took  her.  After 
passing  the  summer  of  1809,  and  the  winter  of  1809- 
10,  in  this  duty,  cruising  most  of  the  time  on  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  coast,  Perry  was  ordered  to 
take  his  vessel  to  Washington  for  repairs,  in  April 
of  the  latter  year.  From  this  place  the  Revenge 
sailed  on  the  20th  of  May,  for  the  Southern  coast, 
where  she  was  to  be  stationed.  While  thus  em- 
ployed, two  occasions  occurred  to  enable  Perry  to 
prove  the  spirit  by  which  he  was  animated,  and,  on 
both  of  which,  he  acquitted  himself  with  credit  The 
first  was  the  seizure  of  an  American  vessel  that  had 
been  run  away  with  by  her  master,  an  Englishman 
by  birth,  who  had  put  her  under  English  colors,  as 
English  built.  This  vessel  was  lying  in  the  Spanish 
waters,  off  Amelia  Island,  and  two  small  English 
cruisers  were  at  anchor  near  her.  The  Spanish  au- 
thorities consented  to  the  seizure,  which  was  made 
by  the  Revenge,  sustained  by  three  gun-boats,  and 
the  vessel  brought  off  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
English  cruisers.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
the  English  officers  were,  or  were  not  apprised  of  the 
true  circumstances  of  the  case,  or  how  far  they  were 
willing  to  see  justice  done ;  but  the  spirit  of  Perry  is 
not  affected  by  these  facts,  as  he  proceeded  in  total 
ignorance  of  what  might  be  their  determination. 
While  carrying  his  prize  off  to  sea,  an  English  sloop 
of  war  was  met,  the  captain  of  which  sent  a  boat 
with  a  request  that  the  commander  of  the  Revenge 
would  come  on  board  and  explain  his  character. 
The  occurrence  between  the  Leopard  and  the 
Chesapeake  was  then  fresh,  and  the  utmost  feeling 
existed  in  the  service  on  the  subject  of  British  ag- 
gressions. Perry  refused  to  quit  his  vessel,  and  pre- 
pared for  hostilities.  His  plan  was  to  throw  all 
hands  on  board  his  expected  foe,  and  to  trust  the 
chances  to  a  hand-to-hand  struggle.  The  Revenge 
was  well  manned,  and  so  judicious  and  cool  were 
his  arrangements,  that  the  probability  of  success 
was  far  from  hopeless.  The  desperate  resort  to 
force,  however,  was  avoided  by  the  discretion  of 
the  English  officer,  who  did  not  press  his  demand. 
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In  August,  1810,  the  Revenge  returned  North,  and 
was  stationed  on  the  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  New- 
port On  the  8th  of  January,  1811,  this  schooner  was 
unfortunately  wrecked  on  Watch  Hill  Reef,  though 
many  of  her  effects  were  saved  through  the  activity 
of  her  commander  and  his  people,  aided  by  boats 
from  the  squadron  then  lying  in  the  Thames,  This 
accident  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the 
tides  in  thick  weather,  but  the  blame,  if  blame  there 
was,  fell  solely  on  the  coast  pilot,  who  was  in  charge 
at  the  time.  It  was  one  of  those  occurrences,  bow- 
ever,  to  which  all  seamen  are  liable,  and  which  it 
surpasses  human  means  to  foresee  or  prevent,  while 
the  duty  on  which  the  vessel  was  employed  was 
performed  Perry's  conduct,  on  this  occasion,  was 
highly  spoken  of  at  the  time,  and  he  at  least  gained 
in  the  estimation  of  the  service  by  an  event  which, 
perhaps,  tries  a  commander's  true  qualities  and  repu- 
tation as  much  as  any  other  which  can  occur  to  him. 
A  court,  consisting  of  Com.  Hull,  Lieut,  now  Com. 
Morris,  and  Lieut,  the  late  Oapt.  Ludlow,  fully  ac- 
quitted Perry  of  all  blame,  while  it  extolled  his  cool- 
ness and  judgment.  By  this  accident  Ferry  lost  a 
command,  which  he  had  held  about  twenty-one 
months. 

On  the  5th  May,  1811,  Perry  was  married  to 
Elizabeth  Champlain  Mason,  of  Rhode  Island,  the 
lady  to  whom  be  had  now  been  attached  since  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  1&07,  and  to  whom  he 
had  been  affianced  for  most  of  the  intervening  time. 
At  the  time  of  his  marriage,  Perry  was  in  his  twenty- 
sixth  year,  and  bis  bride  was  about  twenty.  Not 
long  after,  he'  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  master 
and  commander.  Perry  obtained  this  step  when  he 
had  not  been  quite  fourteen  years  in  service,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six.  This  was  a  fair  rate  of  pre- 
ferment, and  one  that  would  be  observed  even  at  the 
present  time,  with  a  proper  division  of  the  grades, 
and  a  judicious  restriction  on  the  appointment  of 
midshipmen,  a  class  of  officers  that  ought  never  to 
be  so  numerous  as  to  allow  of  idleness  on  shore,  and 
which,  in  time  of  peace,  should  be  so  limited  as  to 
give  them  full  employment  when  at  sea. 

The  declaration  of  war,  m  1812,  found  Perry  in 
command  of  a  division  of  gun-boats  on  the  Newport 
station.  This  being  a  duty  in  which  the  chance  of 
seeing  any  important  service  was  very  trifling,  his 
first  and  natural  desire  was  to  get  to  sea  in  a  sloop 
of  war.  Most  of  the  vessels  of  this  class,  which  the 
navy  then  possessed,  however,  were  commanded  by 
his  seniors  in  rank,  and  those  that  were  not,  acci- 
dent had  put  in  the  hands  of  officers  whom  it  would 
have  been  ungracious  to  supersede;  Anxious  to  be 
in  a  more  active  scene,  in  the  course  of  the  winter 
of  1812-13,  he  made  an  offer  to  serve  on  the  Lakes. 
This  offer  was  accepted,  and  in  February,  1813, 
be  was  ordered  to  report  to  Com.  Chauncey,  at  Sack- 
ett's  Harbor,  and  to  take  with  him  such  of  the  officers 
and  men  of  his  flotilla  as  were  suited  to  the  contem- 
plated service. 

Perry  met  his  commanding  officer  at  Albany,  on 
the  28th  February,  and  together  they  set  out  for  the 
Harbor,  which  place  they  reached  on  the  3d  of 
29* 


March.  Here  Perry  remained  until  the  16th,  when 
he' was  ordered  to  Lake  Erie,  with  instructions  to 
superintend  the  equipment  of  a  force  on  those  waters. 
On  the  27th,  he  arrived  at  the  port  of  Presque  Isle, 
or  Erie,  and  immediately  urged  on  the  work,  which 
had  been  already  commenced.  There  is  a  portion  of 
military  duty  that  figures  but  little  in  histories  and 
gazettes,  but  which  is  frequently  the  most  arduous 
of  any  on  which  an  officer  can  be  employed.  To 
this  class  of  service  belong  the  preparations  that  are 
limited  by  insufficient  means,  the  procuring  of  sup- 
plies, and  contending  with  the  difficulties  of  hurried 
levies,  undisciplined  men,  and  imperfect  equipments. 
These  were  the  great  embarrassments  with  which 
Washington  had  to  contend  in  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  his  conquests  over  them  entitle  him  to 
more  credit  than  he  might  have  obtained  for  a  dozen 
victories. 

As  respects  the  state  of  the  Northern  frontier  during 
the  last  war,  the  reader  of  history  is  not  apt  fully  to  ap- 
preciate all  the  obstacles  that  were  to  be  overcome  in 
conducting  the  most  important  operations.  In  1813, 
whh  very  immaterial  exceptions,  the  whole  lake 
frontier,  on  the  American  side  of  those  inland  wa- 
ters, was  little  different  from  a  wilderness.  The  few 
roads  which  communicated  with  the  older  parts  of 
the  country,  were  scarcely  more  than  avenues  cut 
through  the  forests,  and  not  always  these,  while  the 
streams  that  it  was  indispensable  to  navigate  were 
often  obstructed  by  rapids  and  even  falls,  frequently 
filled  with  drift  wood,  and  rarely  aided  by  locks,  or 
other  similar  inventions.  Supplies  usually  had  to 
be  brought  from  the  Atlantic  towns,  and  most  of  the 
artisans  were  transported  from  the  sea  coast,  into 
those  distant  wilds.  Against  the  difficulties  of  this 
nature  Perry  Jiad  now  to  contend,  and4  he  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost.  At  different  periods  he  re- 
ceived reinforcements  of  officers  and  men,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  spring  all  of  his  vessels  were  got  into 
the  water.  Still  a  great  deal  remained  to  be  done ; 
stores,  guns,  munitions  of  war,  and,  to  a  certain  ex* 
tent,  crews  having  yet  to  be  assembled; 

While  thus  employed,  Perry  received  the  welcome 
intelligence  that  the  squadron  and  army  below  were 
about  to  make  a  descent  on  Fort  George.  This  en- 
terprise bad  been  contemplated  for  some  time,  and 
Commodore  Chauncey  had  promised  to  give  our 
young  commander  the  charge  of  the  seamen  that 
were  to  land.  No  sooner  did  he  get  the  information 
that  the  expedition  was  about  to  take  place  than  he 
left  Erie,  in  a  four-oared  boat,  on  a  dark  and  squally 
night,  and  after  a  laborious  passage  of  twenty-four 
hours  he  reached  Buffalo.  The  British  batteries 
were  then  passed  in  the  same  boat,  as  it  descended 
the  Niagara  river.  It  had  a  narrow  escape  from  a 
party  of  the  enemy  stationed  on  Grand  Island.  This 
party  compelled  Perry  to  land,  when  he  proceeded  on 
foot.  A  horse  was  finally  procured  from  a  common, 
by  the  seamen  of  his  boat,  a  bridle  was  made  out  of 
a  rope,  a  saddle  without  girth,  stirrup  or  crupper  was 
found,  and  in  this  style  Perry  reached  the  American 
camp.  Here  better  equipments  were  given  him, 
and  by  the  evening  of  the  twenty-fifth  he  got  on 
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board  the  Madison,  24,  in  which  ship  Com.  Chaun- 
eey's  pennant  was  then  flying. 

Chauncey  gave  his  visiter  a  warm  reception. 
There  was  a  scarcity  of  officers  of  rank  on  the  lakes, 
and  Perry  had  obtained  a  reputation  for  zeal  and 
conduct  that  would  be  apt  to  render  his  presence 
acceptable  on  the  ere  of  an  important  enterprise. 
When  be  got  on  board  the  ship  he  found  the  officers 
of  the  squadron  assembled  to  receive  their  orders, 
and  a  general  welcome  met  him.  The  next  morning 
the  commodore  went  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries, taking  Perry  with  him,  in  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake.  Arrangements  were  then  made  for  the  de- 
scent 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  write  a  better  description 
of  the  appearance  of  the  fleet,  as  it  advanced  to  the 
attack  on  this  occasion,  than  has  been  simply  but 
graphically  given  by  Perry  himself,  in  one  of  his 
published  letters.  "The  ship  was  under  way,"  he 
says,  "  with  a  light  breeze  from  the  Eastward,  quite 
fair  for  us;  a  thick  mist  hanging  over  Newark  and 
Fort  George,  the  sun  breaking  forth  in  the  East,  the 
vessels  all  under  way,  the  lake  covered  with  several 
hundred  large  boats,  filled  with  soldiers,  horses  and 
artillery,  advancing  toward  the  enemy,  altogether 
formed  one  of  the  grandest  spectacles  I  ever  wit- 
nessed." It  had  been  decided  that  a  body  of  sea- 
men were  to  be  landed,  under  the  immediate  or- 
ders of  Perry,  but  some  irregularity  existing  in  the 
movements  of  the  brigades,  his  duties  took  a  more 
extended  range.  As  the  boats  pulled  toward  the  shore, 
Perry  saw  that  the  soldiers,  who  rowed  their  own 
boats,  were  getting  too  far  to  leeward,  for  the  wind 
had  freshened;  and,  pointing  out  the  circumstance 
to  the  commodore,  he  was  desired  to  put  them  on 
the  right  course.  Pulling  toward  the  advance,  Perry 
fortified  his  authority  by  requesting  Col.  Scott,  who 
led  the  troops  in  front,  to  join  him,  and  together 
they  proceeded  on  the  duty,  which  was  successfully 
and  very  opportunely  performed.  Col.  Scott  now 
rejoined  his  command,  and  Perry  pulled  on  board 
the  schooner  that  was  nearest  in,  covering  the  de- 
barkation. Here  the  lookout  aloft  informed  him  that 
the  British  were  advancing  toward  the  lake,  in 
force.  Aware  that  the  Americans  did  not  expect 
such  a  meeting  on  the  shore,  Perry  now  pulled  down 
the  whole  line  to  reach  Col.  Scott,  and  apprise  him 
of  the  resistance  he  was  to  meet  with.  Before  he 
could  reach  that  point,  however,  the  British  appeared 
on  the  bank  and  gave  a  volley.  This  unexpected  at- 
tack checked  the  advance  but  a  moment;  the  boats 
being  within  fifty  yards  of  the  beach  at  the  time, 
were  soon  on  it,  and  the  troops  landed.  Perry  now 
went  on  board  the  Hamilton,  a  schooner  of  9  guns, 
which  vessel  maintained  a  heavy  fire  of  grape  and 
canister  on  the  enemy.  Other  vessels  aided,  and  the 
troops  forming,  rushed  up  and  carried  the  bank.  At 
this  moment,  Maj.  Gen.  Lewis,  who  was  to  com- 
mand in  chief  on  shore,  reached  the  schooner,  recon- 
noitered  the  ground,  and  then  landed,  Perry  follow- 
ing him.  Throughout  all  this  affair,  the  latter  mani- 
fested great  temper,  the  utmost  coolness,  and  a  zeal 
which  was  certain  to  carry  him  into  the  scenes  of 


danger.  Commodore  Chauncey  mentioned  his  ser- 
vices honorably  in  his  despatches. 

The  Americans  now  had  command  of  the  Niagara, 
and  Chauncey  profited  by  it  to  get  several  small  ves- 
sels, that  had  been  bought  for  the  service,  but  which 
still  lay  at  Black  Rock,  past  the  position  of  the  ene- 
my, and*  op  the  current  into  Lake  Erie.  Perry 
superintended  this  service  in  person,  which  was  im- 
mensely laborious,  but  was  successfully  performed. 
This  was  clearing  the  way  for  assembling  all  the 
force  on  Lake  Erie,  at  a  single  point,  and  he  sailed 
from  Buffalo  for  Erie  about  the  middle  of  June.  At 
this  time  the  command  of  the  lake  was  with  the  ene- 
my, and  it  was  a  great  point  to  collect  all  the  Ameri- 
can vessels,  in  order  to  make  head  against  him. 
This  was  now  done,  the  enemy  actually  heaving  in 
sight  off  their  port  as  the  last  of  the  Americans  ar- 
rived. 

The  English  had  long  maintained  a  naval  force  on 
the  great  lakes,  which  was  termed  the  provincial 
marine.  The  vessels  were  employed  for  the  general 
purposes  of  a  maritime  police,  for  transporting  troops, 
and  for  conveying  supplies.  By  their  means  the  com- 
munications were  kept  up  with  the  different  military 
posts  of  the  interior,  and  the  command  of  those  in- 
land waters  was,  at  need,  effectually  secured.  The 
Americans  had  not  imitated  this  policy.  On  the  up- 
per lakes,  however,  they  kept  a  brig,  which  was 
found  almost  indispensable  to  convey  the  stores 
needed  at  the  more  distant  stations,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  intercourse  with  the  Indians  in  their 
vicinity.  This  brig  belonged  to  the  war  department, 
however,  and  not  to  the  navy.  For  some  years  pre- 
viously to  the  war  she  had  been  commanded  by  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Brevoort,  who  was  then 
an  officer  in  the  1st  Infantry.  This  brig  was  called 
the  Adams,  and  she  mounted  a  few  guns.  She  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  at  the  capture*  of 
Michigan,  had  her  name  changed  to  that  of  Detroit, 
had  been  cut  out  from  under  Fort  Erie  the  previous 
autumn  by  the  Americans,  and  destroyed.  This  pro- 
duced the  necessity  of  creating  an  entirely  new  force, 
leaving  the  command  of  the  lake  with  the  enemy 
until  that  object  could  be  effected. 

In  the  face  of  a  thousand  obstacles  Perry  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  his  vessels  ready  to  go  out  by  the 
early  part  of  August,  though  he  was  still  greatly  in 
want  of  officers  and  of  men,  particularly  of  seamen. 
Capt.  Barclay,  who  commanded  the  enemy,  lay  off 
the  port  watching  him,  however,  and  there  existed  a 
serious  obstacle  in  a  bar,  which  extended  some  dis- 
tance into  the  lake.  To  cross  this  bar  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  English  would  have  been  extremely 
hazardous,  when,  fortunately,  the  latter  unexpectedly 
disappeared,  in  the  Northern  board.  It  is  said  that 
Capt.  Barclay  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  on 
the  Canada  shore,  and  that  he  passed  over  with  this 
intention,  probably  deceived  by  his  spies  as  to  the 
state  of  preparation  of  the  Americans.  A  reinforce- 
ment of  men  was  certainly  expected  from  below, 
and,  if  acquainted  with  this  fact,  the  English  officer 
may  very  well  have  supposed  that  his  opponent 
would  wait  for  it. 
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It  was  of  a  Sunday  afternoon  when  Perry  com- 
menced his  movements;  a  day  and  an  hour  when 
the  measure  was  probably  least  expected.  To  cross 
the  bar  it  was  necessary  to  lift  the  larger  vessels  on 
camels,  and  the  work  required  not  only  great  labor, 
but  much  time.  It  was  attended  with  delays  and 
embarrassments,  nor  was  it  entirely  effected  before 
the  British  re-appeared.  Some  distant  firing  between 
them  and  a  few  of  the  American  small  vessels  suc- 
ceeded, but  with  little  or  no  damage  on  either  side. 

Once  in  the  lake,  incomplete  as  were  his  crews 
and  his  equipments,  Perry  was  decidedly  superior  to 
the  enemy,  who  had  not  yet  brought  their  principal 
▼easel,  the  Detroit,  into  their  squadron.  Under  the 
circumstances,  therefore,  he  wisely  determined  to 
bring  on  an  action  if  possible  without  any  unnecessary 
delay.  Getting  under  way  with  his  vessels,  he  went 
off  Long  Point  in  search  of  the  enemy,  but  failing  to 
find  them,  as  they  had  gone  into  Maiden  to  join  their 
new  ship,  be  returned  to  the  anchorage  off  Erie. 
Here  he  received  the  welcome  intelligence  that  a 
party  of  seamen  was  on  its  way  to  join  him,  from  the 
lower  squadron  This  reinforcement  arrived  a  day 
or  two  later.  It  was  under  the  orders  of  Capt.  Elliott, 
who  had  just  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  master 
and  commander. 

As  soon  as  possible,  after  the  arrival  of  the  party 
from  below,  the  squadron  sailed  again  in  quest  of  the 
enemy.  After  communicating  with  the  army  above, 
and  ineffectually  chasing  a  British  cruiser,  it  went 
into  Put  In  Bay,  a  haven  among  some  islands  that 
lie  in  the  vicinity  of  Maiden,  and  was  favorably 
placed  for  watching  the  enemy.  The  malady  com- 
mon to  these  waters  in  the  Fall  of  the  year,  had  at- 
tacked the  crew,  and  Perry  himself  was  soon  in- 
cluded among  those  on  the  doctor's  list.  His  case 
was  a  very  severe  one,  and  to  render  the  matter 
more  grave,  all  three  of  the  medical  officers  of  the 
squadron  were  taken  ill  also.  This  was  a  critical 
situation  to  be  in,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  more  especially,  as  the  vessels  were  still  short 
of  their  complements.  The  latter  difficulty,  however, 
was  in  part  remedied,  by  receiving  a  hundred  volun- 
teers from  the  army.  While  lying  in  this  port,  the 
men  were  exercised  in  boats,  it  being  Perry's  inten- 
tion to  make  an  attack  on  the  enemy  in  that  manner, 
should  the  latter  fail  to  come  out. 

Early  in  September,  Perry  had  so  far  recovered  as 
to  quit  his  cabin.  He  now  went  off  Maiden  to  re- 
connoitre, and  to  invite  the  British  to  meet  him. 
After  maneuvering  about  the  head  of  the  lake  for  a 
few  days,  the  Americans  returned  to  Put  In  Bay,  on 
the  6th  of  September.  It  would  seem  Perry  received 
an  intimation  at  Sandusky,  that  it  was  the  enemy's 
intention  to  come  out  and  engage  him,  as  he  was 
short  of  provisions,  and  felt  the  immediate  necessity 
of  opening  a  communication  with  his  supplies.  Sub- 
sequent intelligence  has  confirmed  this  report,  and  it 
is  now  known  that  the  battle  which  was  fought  a  few 
days  later  was  actually  owing  to  this  circumstance. 

As  Ferry  now  fully  expected  that  the  English 
-would  at  least  attempt  to  force  a  passage  toward 
Long  Point,  he  made  his  final  preparations  for  a 


general  battle.  At  a  meeting  of  some  of  his  officers, 
on  the  evening  of  the  9th  September,  it  was  deter- 
mined, at  all  events,  to  go  out  next  day,  and  attack 
the  enemy  at'  anchor, '  should  it  be  necessary.  In 
order,  however,  that  the  reader  may  have  a  clear 
idea  of  the  forces  of  the  respective  parties  in  the  ap- 
proaching action,  as  well  as  of  their  distinctive 
characters,  it  is  now  necessary  to  give  lists  of  the 
two  squadrons,  from  the  best  authorities  it  has  been 
in  our  power  to  consult.  The  vessels  under  the  com- 
mand of  Capt.  Perry,  and  which  were  present  on  the 
morning  of  the  10th  of  September,  1813,  were  as  fol- 
lows ;  the  Ohio,  Mr.  Dobbins,  having  been  sent  down 
the  lake  on  duty,  a  few  days  before,  vis. 

Gum.  MataL 

Lawrence,  Capt.  Perry,     20  9  If .  life,  18  981b.  earronades. 

Niagara,  Capt.  Elliott,       90  2  lg.  12s,  18  991b.  earronades. 

Caledonia,  Lieut.  Turner,   3  2  loiig  24s,  132  lb.  earronade. 

Ariel,  Lieut.  Packett,  4  4  12s. 

Somen,  Mr.  Almy,  9  1  long  24, 1 321b.  earronade. 

Porcupine,  Mr.  Sanatt,        1  1  long  38. 

Scorpion,  Mr.  Champlin,     2  1  long  24, 1 331b.  earronade. 

Tigress,  Lieut.  Conklin,      1  1  long  32. 

Trippe,  Lieut.  Holdup,        1  1  long  32. 

Total  number  of  guns,      54 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  all  the  guns  of  atl  the  Ameri- 
can vessels,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  Law- 
rence and  the  Niagara,  were  on  pivots,  and  could  be 
used  together.  The  vessels  which  carried  them, 
however,  were  without  bulwarks,  and  their  crews 
were  exposed  to  even  musketry  in  a  close  action. 
Of  these  vessels,  the  Lawrence,  Niagara  and  Cale- 
donia were  brigs ;  the  Trippe  was  a  sloop ;  and  the 
remainder  were  schooners. 

The  force  of  the  British  has  been  variously  stated, 
as  to  the  metal,  though  all  the  accounts  agree  as  to 
the  vessels  and  the  number  of  the  guns.*  No  Ameri- 

*  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  the  exact  truth  in  details 
of  this  nature,  with  the  best  intentions  men  make  mis- 
takes, and  the  historian  is  obliged  to  depend  on  such  author- 
ity as  he  can  get.  The  foregoing  has  been  laid  before  the 
world  by  the  English,  as  Capt.  Barclay's  official  account  of 
his  own  force.  It  may  have  some  inaccuracies,  but  it  is 
doubtless  true  in  the  main.  A  biography  of  Perry  baa 
lately  appeared,  written  by  Alexander  Shdell  Mackenzie,  a 
gentleman  who  is  connected  with  the  family  of  the  late 
Com.  Perry,  and  who  has  doubtless  enjoyed  great  advan- 
tages in  collecting  many  of  his  personal  facts.  To  this  his- 
tory the  writer  is  indebted  for  many  of  his  own  details  in 
connection  with  Perry's  early  life  and  services,  but  the 
work  is  written  in  too  partisan  a  spirit  to  be  at  all  re- 
lied on  in  matters  relating  to  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie.  As 
respects  the  force  of  the  two  squadrons,  for  instance,  Capt. 
Mackenzie  has  fallen  into  material  mistakes  even  in  relation 
to  the  American  vessels ;  or  not  only  is  the  writer  greatly 
misinformed,  but  the  incidental  evidence  which  has  ap- 
peared in  the  course  of  the  controversy  that  has  arisen  from 
this  battle,  is  untrue.  Thus  Capt.  Mackenzie  puts  the  force 
of  the  Somen  at  "  two  long  thirty-twos."  Mack.  Per.  p.  228, 
vol.  i.  Now  this  is  contrary  to  the  English  official  account, 
contrary  to  every  other  American  account  the  writer  can 
get,  and  contrary  to  the  certificate  of  Mr.  Nichols,  who 
commanded  the  Homers,  after  Mr.  Almy  was  sent  below. 
This  officer,  in  explaining  the  silly  story  about  Capt.  Elliott's 
dodging  a  shot,  says — "  the  quarter-gunner  at  the  32,  being 
about  to  fire,"  &c.  This  language  would  not  have  been 
used  had  there  been  two  thirty-twos.  Capt.  Elliott  has 
more  than  once  distinctly  called  the  32  a  commode,  in  speak- 
ing of  this  transaction  to  the  writer,  and,  as  the  fact  cannot 
afreet  any  question  connected  with  himself  his  testimony 
is  certainly  good  on  such  a  point.  Capt.  Mackenzie  pives 
the  Scorpion  two  long  guns,  whereas  the  writer  believes 
she  had  but  one  ;  the  Caledonia  thrtt  long  guns,  when  she 
had  but  tun,  Ac.  Ac.    It  is  a  fact  which  would  seem  to 
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ean  statement  of  the  English  metal  has  ever  been 
officially  made,  but  one  was  appended  to  Gapt.  Bar- 
clay's report  of  the  engagement,  which  should  be 
taken  as  substantially  correct,  though  a  few  of  its 
less  important  details  have  been  questioned  by  some 
of  the  American  officers,  but  not,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  on  grounds  sufficient  to 
render  their  own  recollections  certain.  The  English 
Teasels  were  as  follows,  their  force  being,  as  stated 
by  Capt.  Barclay- 
Detroit,  Gapt.  Barclay,  19  gnus ;  2  long  94*,  1  long  18  on 
pivot,  6  long  12«,  8  long  9s,  1 941b.  carronade,  1 181b.  do. 

Queen  Charlotte,  Capt.  Fionif,  17  guns;  1  long  IS  on 
pivot,  2  long  fit,  14  241b.  carronades. 

Lady  Prevost,  Lieut.  Bnchan,  13  guns ;  1  long  9  on  pivot, 
2  long  6s,  10  121b.  carronades. 

Hunter,  Lieut.  Bignall,  10  guns ;  4  long  6s,  2  long  4s,  2 
long  2s,  2 121b.  carronades. 
little  Belt,  3  guns ;  1  long  12  on  pivot,  2  long  6s, 
Chippewa,  Mr.  Campbell,  1  long  9  on  pivot. 
Total  number  of  guns  63. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th  September,  the  British 
squadron  was  seen  in  the  offing,  and  the  American 
vessels  got  under  way,  and  went  out  to  meet  it  The 
wind,  at  first,  was  unfavorable,  but  so  determined 
was  Perry  to  engage,  that  he  decided  to  give  the 
enemy  the  weather-gage,  a  very  important  advan- 
tage with  the  armament  he  possessed,  should  it  be- 
come necessary.  A  shift  of  wind,  however,  brought 
him  out  into  the  lake  to  windward,  and  left  him  every 
prospect  of  engaging  in  a  manner  more  desirable  to 
himself. 

The  enemy  had  hove-to,  on  the  larboard  tack,  in  a 
compact  line  ahead,  with  the  wind  at  South-East. 
This  brought  his  vessels1  heads  nearly,  or  quite,  as 
high  as  S.  S.  West.  He  had  placed  the  Chippewa  in 
his  van,  with  the  Detroit,  Barclay's  own  vessel,  next 
to  her.  Then  followed  the  Hunter,  Queen  Charlotte, 
Lady  Prevost,  and  Little  Belt,  in  the  manner  named. 
Perry  had  issued  his  order  of  battle  some  time  pre- 
viously, but  finding  that  the  enemy  did  not  form 
his  line  as  he  had  anticipated,  he  determined  to  make 
a  corresponding  change  in  his  own  plan.  Originally, 
it  had  been  intended  that  the  Niagara  should  lead  the 
American  line,  in  the  expectation  that  the  Queen 
Charlotte  would  lead  that  of  the  English ;  but  finding 
the  Detroit  ahead  of  the  latter  vessel,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  place  the  Lawrence  ahead  of  the  Niagara, 
in  order  to  bring  the  two  commanding  vessels  fairly 
along  side  of  each  other.  As  there  was  an  essential 
difference  of  force  between  the  two  English  ships, 
the  Detroit  being  a  vessel  at  least  a  fourth  larger  and 
every  way  heavier  than  the  Queen  Charlotte,  this 
prompt  decision  to  stick  to  his  own  chosen  adver- 

have  been  generally  known  to  the  American  squadron,  that 
the  third  gun  of  the  Caledonia,  a  32/6.  carronade,  was  dis- 
mounted by  its  recoil,  and  fell  into  the  hatchway.  Capt. 
Mackenzie's  account  of  the  British  metal,  the  writer  enter- 
tains no  doubt,  is  materially  inaccurate  also,  while  he  will 
not  insist  that  the  one  he  gives  himself,  from  Capt.  Barclay, 
is  riridly  correct.  The  writer  will  take  this  occasion  to 
say  that  the  work  of  Capt.  Mackenzie  abounds  with  errors, 
though  he  does  not  wish  to  disfigure  this  biographical  no- 
tice by  detailing  them.  He  reters  those  who  nave  any 
curiosity  on  the  subject  to  his  own  answer  to  Mr.  Macken- 
zie's book,  which  will  shortly  be  published. 


sary  is  strongly  indicative  of  the  chivalry  of  Perry's 
character,  for  many  an  officer  would  not  have  thought 
this  accidental  change  on  the  part  of  his  enemy  a 
sufficient  reason  for  changing  his  own  order  of  battle 
on  the  eve  of  engaging.  Calling  the  leading  vessels 
near  him,  however,  and  learning  from  Capt  Bre- 
voort,  of  the  army,  and  late  of  the  brig  Adams,  who 
was  then  serving  on  board  the  Niagara  as  a  marine 
officer,  the  names  of  the  different  British  vessels, 
Capt.  Perry  communicated  his  orders  for  the  Law- 
rence and  Niagara  to  change  places  in:  the  contem- 
plated line,  a  departure  from  his  former  plan  which 
would  bring  him  more  fairly  abreast  of  the  Detroit 

At  this  moment,  the  Lawrence,  Niagara,  Cale- 
donia, Ariel  and  Scorpion  were  all  up,  and  near  each 
other,  but  the  Trippe,  Tigress,  Somers  and  Porcu- 
pine were  still  a  considerable  distance  astern.  All  of 
these  small  craft  but  the  Porcupine  had  been  merchant 
vessels,  purchased  into  the  service  and  strengthened ; 
alterations  that  were  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
bear  their  metal,  but  which  were  not  likely  to  im- 
prove whatever  sailing  qualities  they  might  possess. 

It  was  now  past  ten,  and  the  leading  vessels  ma- 
nceuvered  to  get  into  their  stations,  in  obedience  to 
the  orders  just  received.  This  brought  «the  Scorpion 
a  short  distance  ahead,  and  to  windward  of  the  Law- 
rence, and  the  Ariel  a  little  more  on  that  brig's  wea- 
ther bow,  but  in  advance.  Then  oame  the  Lawrence 
herself,  leading  the  main  line,  the  two  schooners  just 
mentioned  being  directed  to  keep  to  windward  of  her ; 
the  Caledonia,  the  Niagara,  the  Tigress,  the  Somen, 
the  Porcupine  and  the  Trippe.  The  prescribed  dis- 
tance that  was  to  be  maintained  between  the  different 
vessels  was  half  a  cable's  length* 

The  Americans  were  now  astern  and  to  windward 
of  their  enemies,  the  latter  still  lying  gallantly  with 
their  topsails  aback,  in  waiting  for  them  to  come 
down.  Perry  brought  the  wind  abeam,  in  the  Law- 
rence, and  edged  away  for  a  position  abreast  of  the 
Detroit,  the  Caledonia  and  Niagara  following  in  their 
stations.  The  two  schooners  ahead  were  also  well 
placed,  though  the  Ariel  appears  to  have  soon  got 
more  on  the  Lawrence's  beam  than  the  order  of  battle 
had  directed.  All  these  vessels,  however,  were  in  as 
good  order  as  circumstances  allowed,  and  Ferry  de- 
termined to  close,  without  waiting  for  the  four  gun- 
vessels  astern  to  come  up. 

The  wind  had  been  light  and  variable  throughout 
the  early  part  of  the  morning,  and  it  stall  continued 
light,  though  sufficiently  steady.  It  is  stated  to  have 
been  about  a  two-knot  breeze  when  the  American 
van  bore  up  to  engage.  As  they  must  have  been 
fully  two  miles  from  the  enemy  at  this  time,  it,  of 
course,  would  have  required  an  hour  to  have  brought 
them  up  fairly  along  side  of  the  British  vessels,  moat 
of  the  way  under  fire.  The  Lawrence  was  yet  a  long 
distance  from  the  English  when  the  Detroit  threw  a 
twenty-four  pound  shot  at  her.  When  this  gun  was 
fired,  the  weight  of  the  direct  testimony  that  has  ap- 
peared in  the  case,  and  the  attendant  circumstances, 
would  show  that  the  interval  between  the  heads  of 
the  two  lines  was  nearer  two  than  one  mile.  Perry 
now  showed  his  signal  to  engage,  as  the  vessels 
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came  up,  each  against  her  designated  opponent,  in 
the  prescribed  order  of  battle.  The  object  of  this 
signal  wis  to  direct  the  different  commanders  to  en- 
gage as  soon  as  they  could  do  so  with  effect ;  to  pre- 
serve their  stations  in  the  line;  and  to  .direct  their 
fire  at  such  particular  vessels  of  the  British  as  had 
been  pointed  out  to  them  severally  in  previous  orders. 
Soon  after  an  order  was  passed  astern,  by  trumpet, 
for  the  different  vessels  to  close  up  to  the  prescribed 
distance  of  half  a  cable's  length  from  each  other. 
This  was  the  last  order  that  Perry  issued  that  day 
from  the  Lawrence  to  any  vessel  of  the  fleet,  his  own 
brig  excepted.  It  was  intended  principally  for  the 
schooners  in  the  rear,  most  of  which  were  still  a  con- 
siderable distance  astern.  The  Caledonia  and  Ni- 
agara were  accurately  in  their  stations,  and  at  long 
gun-shot  from  the  enemy.  A  deliberate  Are  now 
opened  on  the  part  of  their  enemy,  which  was  re- 
turned from  the  long  gun  of  the  Scorpion,  and  soon 
after  from  the  long  guns  of  the  other  leading  Ameri- 
can vessels,  though  not  with  mucji  apparent  effect  on 
either  side.  The  first  gun  is  stated  to  have  been  fired 
at  a  quarter  before  twelve.  About  noon,  finding  that 
the  Lawrence  was  beginning  to  suffer,  Perry  ordered 
her  carronades  to  be  tried,  but  it  was  found  that  the 
brig  was  still  too  distant  for  the  shot  to  tell.  He  now 
set  his  top-gallant-sail  and  edged  away  more  for  the 
enemy,  suffering  considerably  from  the  fire  of  the 
long  guns  of  the  Detroit  in  particular. 

The  Caledonia,  the  Lawrence's  second  astern,  was 
a  prise  brig,  that  had  been  built  for  burthen,  rather 
than  for  sailing,  having  originally  been  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Northwest  Company.  Although  her  gal- 
lant commander,  Lieut  Turner,  pressed  down  with 
her  as  fast  as  he  could,  the  Lawrence  reached  ahead 
of  her  some  distance,  and  consequently  became  the 
principal  object  of  the  British  fire ;  which  she  was, 
as  yet,  unable  to  return  with  more  than  her  two  long 
twelves ;  the  larboard  bow  gun  having  been  shifted 
over  for  that  purpose.  The  Scorpion,  Ariel,  Caledo- 
nia and  Niagara,  however,  were,  now  firing  with 
their  long  guns,  also,  carronades  being  still  next  to 
useless.  The  latter  brig,  though  under  short  canvass, 
was  kept  in  her  station  astern  of  the  Caledonia,  only 
by  watching  her  sails,  occasionally  bracing  her  main- 
topsail  sharp  aback,  in  order  to  prevent  running 
into  her  second  ahead.  As  the  incidents  of  this  bat- 
tle have  led  to  a  painful  and  protracted  controversy, 
which  no  biographical  notice  of  Perry  can  altogether 
overlook,  it  may  be  well  to  add,  here,  that  the  facts 
just  stated  are  proved  by  testimony  that  has  never 
been  questioned,  and  that  they  appear  to  us  to  relate 
to  the  only  circumstance  in  the  management  of  the 
Niagara,  on  the  10th  of  September,  that  is  at  all 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  an  intelligent  critic. 
At  the  proper  moment,  this  circumstance  shall  re- 
ceive our  comments. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  each  of  the  American 
vessels  had  received  an  order  to  direct  her  fire  at  a 
particular  adversary  in  the  British  line.  This  was  done 
to  prevent  confusion,  and  was  the  more  necessary,  as 
the  Americans  had  nine  vessels  to  the  enemy's  six. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  English,  waiting  the  attack, 


had  to  take  such  opponents  as  offered.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  orders,  the  Niagara,  which  brig  had 
also  shifted  over  a  long  twelve,  directed  the  fire  of 
her  two  chase  guns  at  the  Queen  Charlotte,  and  the 
Caledonia  engaged  the  Hunter,  the  vessel  pointed 
out  to  her  for  that  purpose ;  leaving  the  Lawrence, 
supported  by  the  Ariel  and  Scorpion,  to  sustain  the 
cannonading  of  the  Detroit,  supported  by  the  Chip- 
pewa, as  well  as  to  bear  the  available  fire  of  all  the 
vessels  in  the  stern  of  the  English  line,  as,  in  leading 
down,  she  passed  ahead  to  her  station  abreast  of  her 
proper  adversary.  Making  a  comparison  of  the  a§> 
gregate  batteries  of  the  five  vessels  thus  engaged  at 
long  shot,  or  before  carronades  were  fully  available, 
we  get  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  one  24  and  six 
12s,  or  seven  guns  in  all,  to  oppose  to  one  24,  one  18, 
three  12s,  and  five  9  pounders,  all  long  guns.  This 
is  estimating  all  the  known  available  long  guns  of  the 
Ariel,  Scorpion  and  Lawrence,  and  the  batteries  of 
the  Chippewa  and  the  Detroit,  as  given  by  Captain 
Barclay  in  his  published  official  letter,  which,  as  re- 
spects these  vessels,  is  probably  minutely  accurate; 
though  it  is  proper  to  add  that  an  American  officer 
who  subsequently  had  good  opportunities  for  know- 
ing the  fact,  thinks  that  the  Chippewa's  gun  was  a 
12  pounder.  Although  the  disparity  between  7  and 
10  guns  is  material,  as  is  the  difference  between  96 
and  1231bs.  of  metal,  they  do  not  seem  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  great  disparity  of  the  injury  that  was 
sustained  by  the  Lawrence,  more  especially  in  the 
commencement  of  the  action.  We  are  left  then  to 
look  for  the  explanation  in  some  additional  causes. 

It  is  known  that  one  of  the  Ariel's  12s  burst  early 
in  the  day.  This  would  at  once  bring  the  compari- 
son of  the  guns  and  metal,  as  between  the  five  lead- 
ing vessels,  down  to  6  to  10  of  the  first,  and  84  to 
123  of  the  last.  But  we  have  seen  that  both  the 
Lawrence  and  Niagara  shifted  each  a  larboard  bow 
gun  over  to  the  starboard  side,  a  course  that  almost 
any  commander  would  be  likely  to  adopt  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  action.  It  is  not  probable  that 
the  Detroit,  commencing  her  fire  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance, with  the  certainty  that  it  must  be  some  time 
before  her  enemy  could  get  within  reach  of  his  short 
guns,  neglected  to  bring  her  most  available  pieces 
into  battery  also.  Admitting  this  to  have  been  done, 
there  would  be  a  very  different  result  in  the  figures. 
The  Detroit  fought  ten  guns  in  broadside,  and  she 
had  an  armament  that  would  permit  her  to  bring  to 
bear  on  the  Lawrence,  at  one  time,  two  24s,  one  18, 
six  12s  and  one  9  pounder.  This  would  leave  the 
comparison  between  the  guns  as  6  are  to  11,  and  be- 
tween the  metal  as  84  are  to  147.  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  Hunter  lay  close  to  the  Detroit,  and  as  the  ves- 
sel which  assailed  her  was  still  at  long  shot,  it  is 
probable  that  she  also  brought  the  heaviest  of  her  guns 
into  broadside,  and  used  them  against  the  nearest 
vessel ;  more  particularly  as  her  guns  were  light,  and 
would  be  much  the  most  useful  in  such  a  mode  of 
firing. 

But  other  circumstances  conspired  to  sacrifice  the 
Lawrence.  Finding  that  be  was  suffering  heavily, 
and  that  he  had  got  nearly  abreast  of  the  Detroit, 
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Perry  furled  his  topgallant-tail,  hauled  up  bis  foresail 
and  rounded  to,  opening  with  his  carronades.  The 
distance  from  the  enemy  at  which  this  was  done,  as 
well  as  the  length  of  time  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fire,  have  given  rise  to  contradictory 
statements.  The  distance,  Ferry  himself,  in  his  offi- 
cial letter,  says  was  "  within  canister  shot,"  a  term  too 
vague,  to  give  any  accurate  notion  that  can  be  used 
in  a  critical  analysis  of  the  facts  of  the  engagement 
A  canister  shot,  thrown  from  a  heavy  gun,  would 
probably  kill  at  a  mile;  though  seamen  are  not  apt 
to  apply  the  term  to  so  great  a  range.  Still  they  use 
all  such  phrases  as  "yard-arm  and  yard-arm,"  "mus- 
ket-shot," "canister-shot,"  and  " pistol-shot"  very 
vaguely ;  one  applying  a  term  to  a  distance  twice  as 
great  as  would  be  understood  by  another.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  English  line,  at  which  the  Lawrence 
backed  her  topsail,  has  been  placed  by  some  as  far  as 
half  a  mile,  and  by  others  as  near  as  300  yards.  It 
was  probably  between  the  two,  nearer  to  the  last 
than  to  the  first;  though  the  brig,  as  she  became 
crippled  aloft,  and  so  long  as  there  was  any  wind, 
must  have  been  slowly  drifting  nearer  her  enemies. 

On  the  supposition  that  there  was  a  two-knot 
breeie  the  whole  time,  that  the  action  commenced 
when  the  Lawrence  was  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
enemy,  and  that  she  went  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  the  British  line,  she  could  not  have  backed  her 
topsail  until  after  she  had  been  under  fire  consider- 
ably more  than  a  half  an  hour.  This  was  a  period 
quite  sufficient  to  cause  her  to  suffer  heavily,  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  effect  of  a  cannonade  is  always  to  deaden,  or 
even  "  to  kill,"  as  it  is  technically  termed  by  seamen, 
a  light  wind.  Counteracting  forces  neutralize  each 
other,  and  the  constant  explosions  from  guns,  repel 
the  currents  of  the  atmosphere.  This  difficulty  came 
to  increase  the  critical  nature  of  the  Lawrence's 
situation,  the  wind  falling  to  something  very  near, 
if  not  absolutely  to  a  flat  calm.  This  fact,  which  is 
material  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  events  of  the 
day,  is  unanswerably  shown  in  (he  following  manner. 

The  fact  that  the  gun-boats  had  been  kept  astern 
by  the  lightness  of  the  wind,  is  mentioned  by  Perry, 
himself,  in  his  official  account  of  the  battle.  He  also 
says,  "  at  half  past  two,  the  wind  springing  up,  Capt. 
Elliot  was  enabled  to  bring  his  vessel,  the  Niagara, 
gallantly  into  close  action,"  leaving  the  unavoidable 
inference  that  a  want  of  wind  prevailed  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  engagement.  Several  officers  testify 
that  it  fell  nearly  calm,  while  no  one  denies  it.  One 
officer  says  it  became  "  perfectly  calm,"  and  others 
go  near  to  substantiate  this  statement.  There  is  a 
physical  fact,  however,  that  disposes  of  this  point 
more  satisfactorily  than  can  ever  be  done  by  the 
power  of  memories,  or  the  value  of  opinions.  Both 
Perry  and  his  sailing  master  say  that  the  Lawrence 
was  perfectly  unmanageable  for  a  considerable  time. 
This  period,  a  rigid  construction  of  Perry's  language 
would  make  two  hours;  and  by  the  most  liberal  that 
can  be  given  to  that  of  the  master,  must  have  been 
considerably  more  than  one  hour.  It  is  physically 
impossible  that  a  vessel,  with,  her  sails  loose,  should 


not  drift  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  in  an  hour,  bad  there 
been  even  a  two-knot  breeze.  The  want  of  this  drift, 
which  would  have  carried  the  Lawrence  directly 
down  into  the  English  line  had  it  existed,  effectually 
shows,  then,  that  there  must  have  been  a  considera- 
ble period  of  the  action,  in  which  there  was  little  or 
no  wind,  and  corroborates  the  direct  testimony  that 
has  been  given  on  this  point* 

Previously,  however,  to  its  falling  calm,  or  nearly 
so,  and  about  the  time  the  Lawrence  backed  her 
topsail,  a  change  occurred  in  the  British  line.  The 
Queen  Charlotte  had  an  armament  of  three  long 
guns,  the  heaviest  of  which  is  stated  by  Capt.  Bar- 
clay to  have  been  a  12  pounder,  on  a  pivot,  and  four- 
teen 241b.  carronades.  The  latter  guns  were  shorter 
than  common,  and,  of  course,  were  useless  when 
the  ordinary  American  321b.  guns  of  this  class  could 
not  be  served.  For  some  reason,  which  has  not  been 
quite  satisfactorily  explained,  this  ship  shifted  her 
berth,  after  the  engagement  had  lasted  some  time, 
filling  her  topsail,  passing  the  Hunter,  and  closing 
with  the  Detroit,  under  her  lee.  Shortly  after,  how- 
ever, she  regained  the  line,  directly  astern  of  the 
commanding  British  vessel.  The  enemy's  line  being 
in  very  compact  order,  and  the  distance  but  trifling, 
the  Queen  Charlotte  was  enabled  to  effect  this  in  a 
few  minutes,  there  still  being  a  little  wind.  The 
Detroit  probably  drew  ahead  to  enable  her  to  regain 
a  proper  position. 

This  evolution  on  the  part  of  the  Queen  Charlotte 
has  been  differently  accounted  for.  At  the  time  it 
was  made  the  Niagara  was  engaging  her  sufficiently 
near  to  do  execution  with  her  long  twelves,  and,  at 
the  moment,  it  was  the  opinion  on  board  that  brig, 
that  she  had  driven  her  opponent  out  of  the  line.  As 
the  Queen  Charlotte  opened  on  the  Lawrence  with 
her  carronades,  as  soon  as  she  got  into  her  new  po- 
sition, a  more  plausible  motive  was  that  she  had 
shifted  her  berth,  in  order  to  bring  her  short  guns  into 
efficient  use.    The  letter  of  Capt.  Barclay,  however, 

•  In  the  battle  of  Plaltsburg  Bay.  which  took  place  the 
succeeding  year,  the  wind  was  so  light  and  baffling,  thai 
the  British  anchored  before  they  got  as  close  as  they  had 
intended  to  go.  Still,  one  of  their  vessels,  the  Chubb,  was 
crippled,  ana  she  drifted  into  the  American  line,  in  the  first 
halt  hour  of  the  engagement.  The  distance  this  vessel  ac- 
tually drifted,  under  such  circumstances,  was  about  as  far 
as  that  at  which  Perry  engaged  the  enemy,  proving  that  the 
latter  must  also  have  drifted  an  equal  distance,  after  he 


disabled,  had  there  been  any  wind.  The  Chubb,  too,  was  a 
fore-and-aft  vessel,  a  species  of  craft  that  would  not  have  the 
drift  of  a  square-rigged  brig,  as  her  sails  would  be,  and  pro* 
bably  were,  lowered ;  nor  would  they  hold  as  much  wind. 
Capt.  Pring,  in  his  official  account  of  this  battle,  excuses 
his  not  cutting  the  brig  Linnet's  cable,  after  the  Confiance 
had  struck,  and  endeavoring  to  escape,  on  the  ground  that 
his  vessel  was  crippled,  and  that  had  he  done  so,  she  would 
have  drifted  directly  into  the  American  line.  "  The  result 
of  doing  so  (cutting  the  cable,)  must,"  he  says,  "in  a  few 
minutes  have  been  her  drifting  alongside  of  the  enemy3! 
vessels,  close  under  our  lee."  The  distance  was  about  two 
cables'  length,  or  480  yards ;  440  yards  being  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  Those  who  believe  that  Perry  engaged  the  enemy 
at  a  less  distance  than  this,  increase  the  probability  of  his 
drifting  into  the  British  line,  had  there  been  any  wind. 
The  fact  that  be  did  not,  is  conclusive  on  the  subject  of  the 
wind.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  Perry,  in  savins; 
that  the  Lawrence  was  disabled,  does  not  in  the  least  speaK 
figuratively,  but  literally.  His  words  are  "  every  bract  ami 
bowline  being  shot  aieay,  she  became  unmanageable,  net- 
vrithstanding  the  great  exertions  of  the  sailing  master."  A 
square  rigged  vessel,  without  a  brace  or  bowline^  is  perfectly 
unmanageable,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
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fives  a  mora  probable  eolation  to  this  manoeuvre, 
than  either  of  the  foregoing  conjectural.  He  say* 
that  Capt.  Finnis,  of  the  Queen  Charlotte,  was  killed 
toon  after  the  commencement  of  the  action,  and  that 
her  first  lieutenant  was  shortly  after  struck  senseless 
by  a  splinter.  These  two  casualties  threw  the  com- 
mand of  the  vessel  on  a  provincial  officer  of  the  name 
of  Irvine.  This  part  of  Capt.  Barclay's  letter  is  not 
English,  and  has  doubtless  been  altered  a  little  in 
printing.  Enough  remains,  however,  to  show,  that 
he  attaches  to  the  loss  of  the  two  officers  mentioned, 
serious  consequences;  and  in  a  connection  that  al- 
ludes to  this  change  of  position,  since  he  speaks  of 
the  prospect  of  its  leaving  him  (he  Niagara  also  to  en- 
gage. From  the  fact  that  the  Queen  Charlotte  first 
went  under  the  lee  of  the  Detroit,  so  close  as  to  in- 
duce the  Americans  to  think  she  was  foul  of  the 
quarter  of  that  ship,  a  position  into  which  she  never 
would  have  been  carried  had  the  motive  been  merely 
to  get  nearer  to  the  Lawrence,  or  farther  from  the 
Niagara,  we  infer  that  the  provincial  officer,  finding 
himself  unexpectedly  in  his  novel  situation,  went  so 
near  to  the  Detroit  to  report  his  casualties  and  to 
ask  for  orders,  and  that  he  regained  the  line  in  obedi- 
ence to  instructions  from  Capt.  Barclay  in  person. 

Whatever  was  the  motive  for  changing  the  Queen 
Charlotte's  position  in  the  British  line,  the  effect  on 
the  Lawrence  was  the  same.  Her  fire  was  added  to 
that  of  the  Detroit,  which  ship  appeared  to  direct  all 
her  guns  at  the  leading  American  brig,  alone.  In- 
deed, there  was  a  period  in  this  part  of  the  action, 
during  which  most,  if  not  all  of  the  guns  of  the  Detroit, 
the  Queen  Charlotte,  and  Hunter,  were  aimed  at  this 
one  vessel.  Perry  appears  to  have  been  of  opinion 
that  it  was  a  premeditated  plan,  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy,  to  destroy  the  commanding  American  vessel. 
It  is  true,  that  the  Ariel,  Scorpion,  Caledonia  and 
Niagara,  from  a  few  minutes  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  action,  were  firing  at  the  English  ships, 
but  that  the  latter  disregarded  them,  in  the  main, 
would  appear  from  the  little  loss  the  three  small 
American  vessels  sustained,  in  particular.  The  Ca- 
ledonia and  Niagara,  moreover,  were  still  too  distant 
to  render  their  assistance  of  much  effect  About  this 
time,  however,  the  gun-boats  astern  got  near  enough 
to  use  their  heavy  guns,  though  most  of  them  were 
yet  a  long  way  off.  The  Somen  would  seem  to  have 
engaged  a  short  time  before  the  others. 

At  length,  Capt.  Elliott  finding  himself  kept  astern 
by  the  bad  sailing  of  the  Caledonia,  and  his  own  brig 
so  near  as  again  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  bracing 
her  topsail  aback,  to  prevent  going  into  her,  deter- 
mined to  assume  the  responsibility  of  changing  the 
line  of  battle,  and  to  pass  the  Caledonia.  He  accord- 
ingly hailed  the  latter,  and  directed  that  brig  to 
put  her  helm  up  and  let  the  Niagara  pass  ahead.  As 
this  order  was  obeyed,  the  Niagara  filled  and  drew 
slowly  ahead,  continuing  to  approach  the  Lawrence 
as  fast  as  the  air  would  allow.  This  change  did  not 
take  place,  however,  until  the  Lawrence  had  suffered 
so  heavily  as  to  render  her  substantially  a  beaten 
ship. 

The  evidence  that  has  been  given  on  the  details  is 


so  contradictory  and  confused,  as  to  render  it  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  say  whether  the  comparative  calm 
of  which  we  have  spoken  occurred  before  or  after 
this  change  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  Eawrence 
and  Caledonia.  Some  wind  there  must  have  been, 
kat  this  time,  or  the  Niagara  could  not  have  passed. 
As  the  wind  had  been  light  and  bafHing  most  of  the 
day,  it  is  even  probable  that  there  may  have  been 
intervals  in  it,  to  reconcile  in  some  measure  these 
apparent  contradictions,  and  which  will  explain  the 
inconsistencies.  After  the  Niagara  had  passed'  her 
second  ahead,  to  do  which  she  had  made  sail,  she 
continued  to  approach  the  Lawrence  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  movement,  as  there  may  have  been 
more  or  less  wind,  until  she  had  got  near  enough  to 
the  heavier  vessels  of  the  enemy  to  open  on  them 
with  her  carronades ;  always  keeping  in  the  Law- 
rence's wake.  The  Caledonia,  having  pivot  guns, 
and  being  now  nearly  or  quite  abeam  of  the  Hunter, 
the  vessel  she  had  been  directed  to  engage,  kept  off 
more,  and  was  slowly  drawing  nearer  to  the  enemy's 
line.  The  gun-vessels  astern  were'fClosing,  too,  though 
not  in  any  order,  using  their  sweeps,  and  throwing 
the  shot  of  their  long  heavy  guns,  principally  32 
pounders,  quite  to  the  head  of  the  British  line ;  be- 
ginning to  tell  effectually  in  the  combat. 

As  the  wind  was  so  light,  and  the  movements  of 
all  the  vessels  had  been  so  slow,  much  time  was  con- 
sumed in  these  several  changes.  The  Lawrence  had 
now  been  under  fire  more  than  two  hours,  and,  being 
almost  the  sole  aim  of  the  headmost  English  ships, 
she  was  dismantled.  Her  decks  were  covered  with 
killed  and  wounded,  and  every  gun  but  one  in  her 
starboard  battery  was  dismounted,  either  by  shot  or 
its  own  recoil.  At  this  moment,  or  at  about  half  past 
two,  agreeably  to  Perry's  official  letter,  the  wind 
sprung  up  and  produced  a  general  change  among  the 
vessels.  One  of  its  first  effects  was  to  set  the  Law- 
rence, perfectly  unmanageable  as  she  was,  astern 
and  to  leeward,  or  to  cause  her  to  drop,  as  it  has  been 
described  by  Capt  Barclay,  while  the  enemy  appear 
to  have  filled,  and  to  commence  drawing  ahead.  The 
Lady  Prevost,  which  had  been  in  the  rear  of  the 
British  line,  passed  to  leeward  and  ahead,  under  the 
published  plea  of  having  had  her  rudder  injured,  but 
probably  suffering  from  the  heavy  metal  of  the  Ame- 
rican gun- vessels  as  they  came  nearer.  An  intention 
existed  on  the  part  of  Capt.  Barclay  to  get  his  vessels 
round,  in  order  to  bring  fresh  broadsides  to  bear.  The 
larboard  battery  of  the  Detroit  by  this  time  was 
nearly  useless,  many  of  the  guns  having  lost  even 
their  trucks,  and,  as  usually  happens  in,  a  long  can- 
nonade, the  pieces  that  had  been  used  were  getting 
to  be  unserviceable,  from  one  cause  or  another. 

At  this  moment  the  Niagara  passed  the  Lawrence 
to  windward,  and  then  kept  off  toward  the  head  of 
the  enemy's  line,  which  was  slowly  drawing  more 
toward  the  Southward  and  Westward.  In  order  to  do 
this,  she  set  topgallant-sails  and  brought  the  wind 
abaft  the  beam.  The  Caledonia  also  followed  the 
enemy,  passing  inside  the  Lawrence,  having  got 
nearer  to  the  enemy,  at  that  moment,  than  any  other 
American  vessel.    As  soon  as  Perry  perceived  that 
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his  own  brig  was  dropping,  and  that  the  battle  was 
passing  ahead  of  him,  he  got  into  a  beat,  taking  with 
him  a  young  brother,  a  -midshipman  of  the  Lawrence, 
and  pulled  after  the  Niagara,  then  a  short  distance 
ahead  of  him.  When  he  reached  the  latter  brig,  he 
found  her  from  three  to  five  hundred  yards  to  wind- 
ward of  the  principal  foroe  of  the  enemy,  and  nearly 


abreast  of  the  Detroit,  that  ship,  the  Queen  Charlotte 
and  the  Lady  Prevent  being  now  quite  near  each 
other,  and  probably  two  cables'  length  to  the  South- 
ward and  Westward ;  or  that  distance  nearly  ahead  of 
the  Lawrence,  and  about  as  far  from  the  enemy's 
line  as  the  latter  brig  had  been  lying  for  the  last 
hour.* 


•  For  the  easier  comprehension  of  the  reader,  we  give  three  diagrams,  in  explanation  of  what  we  conceive  to  have 
been  the  positions  of  the  two  flotillas,  or  squadrons,  at  as  many  different  periods  of  the  battle. 


DIAGRAM    NO.  .1. 
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A.  English,  at  eommenu- 
ment  of actum. 

1.  Chippewa, 

2.  Detroit, 

3.  Hunter, 

4.  Queen  Charlotte, 
fi.  Lady  Prevent, 

6.  Little  Belt. 


B.  Jmsricest,  do. 

1.  Scorpion, 

2.  Ariel, 

3.  Lawrence, 

4.  Caledonia, 
6.  Niagara, 

6.  Somen, 

7.  Porcupine, 

8.  Tigress, 

9.  Tnppe. 
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In  this  diagram,  the  English  are  heading  about  8.  S.W..  a  little  off,  lying-to ;  the  Americans  about  S.W.  or  with  the 
wind  abeam.  The  distances  cannot  well  be  represented  here,  but  the  render  will  imagine  the  leading  American  vessels 
to  be  about  a  mile  from  the  enemy,  and  the  sternmost  more  than  two.  The  Lawrence  having  made  sail,  is  leaving;  the 
Caledonia.  The  witnesses  who  testify  against  Capt.  Elliott  evidently  think  he  ought  to  have  passed  the  Caledonia,  in 
this  stage  of  the  battle,  without  orders. 


DIAGRAM    NO.    II. 
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A.  English. 

1.  Chippewa, 

2.  Detroit, 

4.  Queen  Charlotte) 

3.  Hunter, 

6.  Lady  Prevost, 
0.  Little  Belt. 


B. 

1.  Scorpion) 

2.  Ariel, 

3.  Lawrence, 

4.  Caledonia, 
6.  Niagara, 

6.  Somers, 

7.  Porcupine, 

8.  Tigress, 

9.  Tnppe. 


In  this  diagram  the  Lawrence  is  lying  abreast  of  the  English  ships,  hove-to ;  No.  6,  the  Niagara,  has  passed  No.  4,  the 
Caledonia,  and  the  vessels  astern  are  endeavoring  to  get  down.  The  distances  ore  not  accurate,  on  account  of  the  small 
space  on  which  the  diagram  is  drawn,  but  the  intention  is  to  represent  the  Lawrence  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  enemy,  and  the  Niagara  nearly  as  far  astern  of  her.  The  Niagara,  Caledonia,  Sec.  are  all  placed  a  little  too  far  to 
leeward  in  this  diagram.  The  four  sternmost  American  vessels,  at  this  period  of  the  action,  were  probably  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  enemy,  but  making  the  shot  of  their  long  heavy  guns  tell.  At  this  period  of  the  action  it  must  have  been 
nearly,  or  quite  calm.  * 
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Perry  now  had  a  few  words  of  explanation  with 
Capt.  Elliott,  when.the  latter  officer  volunteered  to  go 
in  the  boat,  and  bring  down  the  gun-vessels,  which 
were  still  astern,  and  a  good  deal  scattered.  As  this 
was  doing  precisely  what  Perry  wished  to  have  done, 
Capt.  Elliott  proceeded  on  this  duty  immediately, 
leaving  his  own  brig,  to  which  he  did  not  return 
until  after  the  engagement  had  terminated.  Perry 
now  backed  the  main-topsail  of  the  Niagara,  being 
fairly  abeam  of  his  enemy,  and  showed  the  signal 
for  close  action.  After  waiting  a  few  minutes  for 
the  different  vessels  to  answer  and  to  close,  the 
latter  of  which  they  were  now  doing  fast  as  the  wind 
continued  to  increase,  he  bore  up,  bringing  the  wind 
on  the  starboard  quarter  of  the  Niagara,  and  stood 
down  upon  the  enemy,  passing  directly  through  his 
line.  Capt.  Barclay,  with  a  view  of  getting  his  fresh 
broadsides  to  bear,  was  in  the  act  of  attempting  to 
ware,  as  the  Niagara  approached,  but  his  vessel 
being  much  crippled  aloft,  and  the  Queen  Charlotte 
being  badly  handled,  the  latter  ship  got  foul  of  the 
Detroit,  on  her  starboard  quarter.  At  this  critical 
instant,  the  Niagara  had  passed  the  commanding 
British  vessel's  bow,  and  coming  to  the  wind  on 
the  starboard  tack,  lay  raking  the  two  ships  of  the 
enemy,  at  close  quarters,  and  with  fatal  effect.  By 
this  time,  the  gun-vessels  under  Capt.  Elliott,  had 
closed  to  windward  of  the  enemy,  the  Caledonia  in 
company,  and  the  raking  cross-fire  soon  compelled 


the  enemy  to  haul  down  their  colors.  The  Detroit) 
Queen  Charlotte,  Lady  Prevost  and  Hunter  struck 
under  this  fire,  being  in  the  milie  of  vessels;  but  the 
Chippewa  and  Little  Belt  made  sail  and  endeavored 
to  escape  to  leeward.  They  were  followed  by  the 
Scorpion  and  Trippe,  which  vessels  came  up  with 
them  in  about  an  hour,  and  firing  a  shot  or  two  into 
them,  they  both  submitted.  The  Lawrence  had 
struck  her  flag  also,  soon  after  Perry  quitted  her. 

Such,  in  its  outline,  appears  to  have  been  the 
picture  presented  by  a  battle  that  has  given  rise  to 
more  controversy  than  all  the  other  naval  combats 
of  the  republic  united.  We  are  quite  aware  that  by 
rejecting  all  the  testimony  that  has  been  given  on  one 
side  of  the  disputed  points,  and  by  exaggerating  and 
mutilating  that  which  has  been  given  on  the  other, 
a  different  representation  might  be  made  of  some  of 
the  incidents ;  but,  on  comparing  one  portion  of  the 
evidence  with  another,  selecting  in  all  instances 
that  which  in  the  nature  of  things  should  be  best,  and 
bringing  the  whole  within  the  laws  of  physics  and  pro- 
babilities, we  believe  that  no  other  result,  in  the 
main,  can  be  reached,  than  the  one  which  has  been 
given.    To  return  more  particularly  to  our  subject. 

Perry  had  manifested  the  best  spirit,  and  the  most 
indomitable  resolution  not  to  be  overcome,  through- 
out the  trying  scenes  of  this  eventful  day.  Just  be- 
fore the  action  commenced  he  coolly  prepared  his 
public  letters,  to  be  thrown  overboard  in  the  event  of 


DIAGRAM    NO.    III. 


A.  English, 

1.  Chippewa, 
9.  Detroit, 

3.  Hunter, 

4.  Queen  Charlotte, 

5.  Lady  Prevost, 
0.  Little 


B. 

1.  Scorpion, 
9.  Ariel, 

3.  Lawrence, 

4.  Caledonia, 
6.  Niagara, 

6.  Somers. 

7.  Porcupine, 

8.  Tigress, 
0.  Trippe. 


This  diagram  represents  No.  3,  the  Lawrence,  as  crippled  and  dropping  oat  of  the  combat,  the  English  forging  ahead. 
No.  5,  theNiagara,  has  passed  ahead,  and  is  abreast  of  the  two  English  ships,  distant  from  1000  to  1500  feet ;  or  about  as 
near  as  the  Lawrence  ever  got.  There  is  no  question  that  this  is  near  the  position  in  which  Perry  found  her,  and  when 
he  backed  her  topsail,  previously  to  bearing  up.  No.  4,  the  Caledonia,  has  also  passed  the  Lawrence,  and  is  closing. 
The  other  vessels  astern  are  closing  also,  but  their  distance  was  probably  greater  than  represented  in  the  diagram.  The 
precise  positions  of  Nos.  1  and  2,  the  Scorpion  and  Ariel,  cannot  be  given  at  thisparticular  moment ;  but  they  were  both  to 
windward  of  the  Niagara,  as  is  proved  on  oath,  and  denied  by  no  one  who  was  in  the  battle.  On  the  part  of  the  English 
some  changes  had  also  taken  place.  The  Prevost  bad  gone  to  leeward  and  ahead,  while  the  Charlotte  had  passed  the 
Hunter  even  in  diagram  No.  2.    The  dotted  lines  from  No.  5,  Niagara,  and  No.  4,  Caledonia,  show  the  general  courses 

steered  by  each  in  passing  the  Lawrence.  ...,    —    ...  ^      .  j  *v  •    .        v 

Turing  this  diagram  as  the  starting  point,  let  the  reader  imagine  the  English  attempting  to  ware,  and  their  two  ships, 
Nos.  2  and  4,  getting  foul,  while  the  Niagara,  No.  5,  (Am.)  keeps  dead  away,  passes  them,  firing  at  Nos.  1  and  5,  Chip- 
pewa and  Prevost,  with  her  larboard  guns,  and  the  two  ships  with  her  starboard ;  then  let  him  suppose  the  Niagara  haul- 


line  atuaa,  oi  tne  Niagara  u>  snow  me  wuiw  «ic  «c« w,  wuuku,  »  «.«  *^.6.x~.  -„«.  «»  »<~,  .»„  ^™—.»-  .«.  - 
greater  distance  to  leeward  than  is  here  given.  There  may  not  be  perfect  accuracy  m  these  diagrams,  but  they  must  be 
near  the  truth.  It  is  also  probable  that,  during  the  whole  action,  the  English,  while  lying-to,  kept  so  much  off  as  to  con- 
tinue to  draw  ahead,  in  order  to  protract  the  engagement  at  long  shut. 
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misfortune,  glanced  his  eyes  over  those  which  he 
had  received  from  his  wife,  and  then  tore  them. 
He  appeared  fully  sensible  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
stake  which  was  at  issue,  remarking  to  one  of  his 
officers,  who  possessed  his  confidence,  that  this  day 
was  the  most  important  of  his  life.  In  a  word,  it  was 
not  possible  for  a  commander  to  go  into  action  in  a 
better  frame  of  mind,  and  his  conduct  in  this  par- 
ticular might  well  serve  for  an  example  to  all  who 
find  themselves  similarly  circumstanced.  The  pos- 
sibility of  defeat  appears  not  to  have  been  lost  sight 
of,  but  it  in  no  degree  impaired  the  determination  to 
contend  for  victory.  The  situation  of  the  Lawrence 
was  most  critical,  the  slaughter  on  board  her  being 


terrible,  and  yet  no  man  read  discouragement  in  his 
countenance.  The  survivors  all  unite  in  saying 
that  he  did  not  manifest  even  the  anxiety  he  must 
have  felt  at  the  ominous  appearance  of  things.  The 
Lawrence  was  effectually  a  beaten  ship  an  hour  be- 
fore she  struck;  but  Perry  felt  the  vast  importance 
of  keeping  the  colors  of  the  commanding  vessel  fly- 
ing to  the  last  moment ;  and  the  instant  an  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself  to  redeem  the  seemingly  wan- 
ing fortunes  of  the  day,  he  seized  it  with  promptitude, 
carrying  off  the  victory  not  only  in  triumph,  but  ap- 
parently against  all  the  accidents  and  chances  which, 
for  a  time,  menaced  him  with  defeat. 


HYMN    TO    THE    CLOUDS 


BT  WILLIAM  PITT  PALMXR. 
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Aristophanes. 
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Segter  der  Lofta ! 
mit 


Hail  !  graceful  children  of  the  genial  son, 
Whose  quickening  beams  evoked  your  fairy  forms 
From  ocean*  heaving  bosom,  or  the  lap 
Of  silvan  lakes  or  sheen  of  murmuring  streams, 
Or  green  savannas  where  the  moonlit  night 
Enspheres  her  brightest  galaxy  of  dews ! 
Come  ye  with  airy  chalices  to  fill 
The  wild  flowers'  languid  eyes  with  tears  of  joy- 
Come  ye  to  catch  the  earliest  smiles  of  mom 
And  pour  their  reflex  on  the  vales  below, 
Or  drape  the  closing  chambers  of  the  day 
With  curtains  woven  in  the  looms  of  heaven- 
Come  ye  to  hush  the  nations  in  deep  awe, 
As  o'er  their  bended  heads  in  frowning  pomp 
Ye  waft  the  flashing  armory  of  God ; 
Or  calm  their  terrors,  when  from  deluged  fields 
They  lift  their  suppliant  eyes,  and  see  again 
The  rainbow's  promise  beaming  through  the  storm — 
Come  ye  in  gloom  or  glory,  hope  or  fear, 
Whate'er  your  aspect  or  your  errand,  hail ! 
Aye,  ever  welcome  to  the  mountain  land 
Where  freedom  haunts  be  ye,  divinest  types 
Of  her  embodied  presence !  famed  of  old 
To  love  the  hoary  fastnesses  she  loves ; 
For  there  your  grandeur  finds  its  fittest  throne, 
And  hearts  to  kindred  majesty  sublimed. 

Wonder  and  glory  of  the  element ! 
In  earlier  years  strange  questioning  was  mine 
Of  what  ye  were,  and  whence  and  whither  bound, 


As  to  and  fro  your  gliding  phantoms  trailed 

Their  dusky  shadows  o'er  the  sunny  plains, 

Or  in  mid  air  slept  motionless.    How  oft 

The  half-conned  task  and  tasker*s  dreaded  frown 

Were  unremembered  at  my  schoolward  steps, 

Enchanted,  lingered  while  I  gazed  and  gazed 

On  your  fantastic  phases !  seeming  now 

Aerial  monsters  stranger  than  the  shapes 

Which  haunt  wild  dreams,  or  throng  the  fabling  lore 

Of  earth's  first  minstrels ;  then  celestial  isles 

Embosomed  in  the  calm  of  azure  seas ; 

Then  bright  pavilions  where  the  storm-tost  sylph 

Might  furl  her  ruffled  wings  in  sweet  repose ; 

Anon  sky-mountains  cluTed  with  giant  gems 

Of  ruby,  sapphire,  amethyst  or  pearl, 

From  whose  resplendent  pomp,  methought,  were  hewn 

The  gorgeous  shaftsfand  architraves  and  domes 

That  grace  the  vistas  of  the  Fairy-land. 

Free  rovers  of  the  boundless  and  the  free ! 
To  every  breeze  ye  lift  your  careless  sails 
And  course  from  land  to  land,  from  zone  to  zone, 
With  store  of  jeweled  treasures  to  which  earth's, 
Thrice  told  in  all  their  glory,  were  but  dross. 
Nor  hoard  ye  these,  blest  almoners  of  Him 
Whose  bounty  Knows  nor  weariness  nor  bourne ; 
But,  true  to  your  high  mission,  visit  all 
That  breathe  or  be  with  largesses  of  love. 
To  vernal  climes,  aerial  argosies ! 
Ye  waft  from  warmer  skies  the  early  rain ; 
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And  \o !  the  lifeless  bosom  of  the  waste 

Beteem  with  quickened  germs;  the  naked  glebe 

It  robed  anon  as  with  a  mantle  dyed 

In  liquid  emeralds,  and  every  gale 

That  waves  the  drapery  of  May, 

Baptised  in  floral  sweets,  a  spirit  seems 

Just  parted  from  the  gardens  of  the  Blest ! 

But  nature  most  in  Summer's  fiery  reign 
Exults  in  your  glad  presence  and  adores ; 
For  then  a  deeper  and  intenser  life, 
And  hopes  and  fears  of  mightier  cortcern, 
As  linked  with  plenty's  weal  or  famine's  wo, 
On  your  celestial  ministries  depend. 
When  faints  the  breeze  and  e'en  the  very  air 
Grows  visible  with  crinkling  sultriness, 
And  flowers  shrink  earthward  from  the  lingering  gaze 
Of  suns  that  wanton  nearer  day  by  day  ; 
When  flocks  and  herds  forsake  the  russet  hills 
For  glens  where  nooks  of  herby  green  still  smile ; 
When  sunny  glades  are  glorious  no  more 
With  flash  of  dancing  streams,  and  listening  dells 
Scarce  catch  the  murmur  of  their  dying  song ; 
Then  shouts  the  swain  to  hear  the  thunder-tramp 
Of  your  roused  legions  echoing  from  afar, 
And  gladlier  yet,  to  see  their  darkling  van 
O'erloom  bis  near  horizon  and  frown  back 
The  noon's  effulgence  from  his  withering  fields. 
Still  where  he  stands,  so  deep  the  breathless  calm, 
The  spider's  pendant  streamer  plumbs  the  air 
Direct  as  line  of  steel ;  but  on  the  heights 
Beyond  the  wimpled  vale  he  sees  the  groves 
Wave  their  glad  signals,  and  the  harvest-slopes 
Break  into  golden  billows  like  a  sea 
Of  amber  glory,  as  the  courier  gale 
Speeds  onward  in  its  heralding  of  joy. 
Anon  the  silvery  curtains  of  the  shower 
Infold  the  smiling  landscape  from  his  view; 
And  now  the  leafy  shelter  o'er  his  head 
Rustles  with  liquid  music,  as  ye  pour 
The  beaded  crystal  from  your  mysty  urns ; 
And  hark !  the  streams  have  found  their  harps  again, 
And  in  wild  chorus  from  the  circling  hills 
Proclaim  their  gushing  gladness  to  the  vales. 
And  Autumn,  too,  rejoices  when  the  storm 
Unseals  your  wafted  Horebs  o'er  her  wastes 
And  spring  and  mere  replenishes  anew, 
To  bless  the  homeless  creatures  of  the  wild 
With  grateful  bounty  graciously  bestown 
What  time  all  else  grows  pitiless  and  stern : 
Nor  are  ye  praiseless  when  the  ruffian  hand 
Of  Winter  strips  from  nature's  stricken  form, 
Her  weeds  of  faded  wretchedness,  and  leaves 
Her  shivering  bosom  naked  to  the  blast  ; 
For  then  around  her  palsied  heart  ye  fold 
Your  fleecy  mantle  till  the  sunny  Spring 
Shall  bid  its  quickening  pulses  throb  again. 

Thus  with  the  seasons  in  eternal  change 
And  with  the  chainless  winds  ye  circle  on 
O'er  earth  and  ocean  through  the  day's  bright  round, 


Or  night's  dim  shadow,  beaconed  by  her  stars. 

O  stoop  your  wandering  pinions  and  upbear 

A  lowly  suppliant  in  your  flight  sublime ! 

Yon  mountain  cincture  of  his  native  vale 

Embraces  all  the  universe  he  knows : 

Ah !  bear  him  hence  to  that  remoter  world 

O'er  whose  broad  realms  and  intervolving  seas, 

And  fairy  isles  and  lakes,  and  haunted  streams, 

And  pilgrim  shrines  and  fields  of  old  renown, 

And  bannered  cities  dark  with  thronging  hosts, 

As  chartered  rovers  ye  have  gazed  at  will. 

Let  him  with  you  behold  the  morning  star 

While  yet  the  mountain  peaks  are  palled  in  gloom  ,* 

And  gaze  at  eve  upon  the  lingering  sun, 

While  Alp  or  Andes  mourn  his  vanished  smile. 

Let  him  behold  the  eagle's  stalwart  wing 

Upsweeping  falter  far  beneath  the  height 

Of  your  sublimer  soaring ;  and  beyond 

Hie  utmost  trace  of  man's  determined  will, 

To  plant  his  foot  upon  the  stormy  poles, 

Still  bear  him  onward  in  your  boundless  sweep ; 

That  one  at  least  of  mortal  birth  may  see 

How  ye  for  long  dark  centuries  have  piled 

Their  lifeless  wastes  with  everlasting  snows, 

And  list  the  thunders  of  the  meteor  main 

Boom  on  the  shuddering  air,  when  many  a  league 

The  frost-pang  rives  its  adamantine  deeps. 

Vain  wish !  though  man  may  launch  his  echoing  car 

Sheer  through  the  rock-ribbed  hills,  or  probe  the  heart 

Of  giant  mountains  for  the  glittering  stores 

Hid  in  their  sunless  crypts ;  may  mock  the  winds 

As  o'er  the  waves  they  chase  his  careless  bark, 

Or  bid  the  storm  lash  white  tl\e  yeasty  surge, 

While,  undismayed,  beneath  the  wild  uproar 

He  walks  the  solemn  chambers  of  the  deep ; 

Yet  when  his  vain  presumption  would  ascend 

Your  glorious  heights,  proud  dwellers  of  the  air, 

The  swallow  soaring  from  her  lowly  nest 

Doth  laugh  his  vaulting  impotence  to  scorn. 

And  yet  the  groveling  worm— the  meanest  thing 
On  whose  blind  wants  your  blest  aspersion  falls 
Hath  wings  unfolding  in  its  reptile  frame, 
And  instincts  ripening  for  a  nobler  sphere. 
Therefore,  O  Man !  though  tethered  to  the  clod, 
Take  heart  from  thy  low  brother  of  the  dust, 
And  deem  his  fate  presageful  of  thine  own. 
Yon  glorious  shapes  whose  coursers  are  the  winds, 
Whose  range  the  airy  infinite,  whose  robes 
The  prismy  texture  of  celestial  beams, 
But  now  were  portion  of  the  trodden  earth, 
Or  of  the  weltering  chaos  of  the  deep ; 
Till  from  gross  ties  emancipate,  they  rose 
To  nearer  fellowship  with  sun  and  star. 
Then  lift  thine  eyes  to  those  exalted  ones, 
And  trust  that  when  these  Adams  fall  to  dust, 
The  spirit,  plumed  for  seraph  flights,  shall  soar 
To  high  communion  with  the  hosts  that  sweep 
On  Mercy's  bests  the  universe  of  God ! 


PRESCIENCE. 


Oh  there  are  feelings  in  the  conscious  breast 
Which  antedate  its  doom.    The  wretch  may  seek 

O'er  earth,  or  sea,  the  fond  illusion — Rest ! 
It  flies  before  him.    Naught  so  wild  or  weak 


That  cannot  chill  his  blood  and  blanch  his  cheek. 

The  clouds  that  darken,  and  the  storms  that  rave, 
Still  to  his  soul  one  solemn  warning  speak— 

They  lift  the  sable  veil  that  shrouds  the  grave. 


THE    PILLOW    OF    ROSES. 
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to  tfcMthov«hi  did  yield 
her  bet*  up. 


She  wun 

TV  eery  caw-ace  of  her  being  up, 
Gaarded  her  heart  as  with  a  golden  shield 

Till  love  came  aparkllnf;  is  her  life**  fall  cap, 
Which,  like  a  brimming  goblet  rich  with  wine, 
She  daahed  to  atone  oa  the  world*  broad  ahriae. 


"  Wux  yoa  leave  me  thus  ?" 
(<  I  dare  not  stay  longer,"  said  the  royal  girl,  to 
whom  these  words  were  spoken,  lifting  her  finger 
toward  the  palace  window,  and  moving  forward; 
"  see,  the  reception-room  is  already  lighted — a  few 
moments  and  I  shall  be  summoned  to  join  the  queen. 
Do  not  attempt  to  detain  me.'1 

"  One  word,"  pleaded  the  deep,  manly  voice  which 
had  first  spoken,  and  a  cavalier  followed  her  out  from 
the  shadow  of  a  large  tulip  tree,  beneath  which  they 
had  been  conversing,  and  his  fine  figure,  richly  ar- 
rayed in  a  court  dress,  stood  revealed  in  the  moon- 
light ;  "  give  me  but  one  word  of  hope,  a  single  pro- 
mise that  you  will  struggle  against  the  destiny  which 
they  are  urging  upon  you !" 

"Alas!  what  can  I  promise— what  hope?"  replied 
the  young  girl,  folding  her  arms  despondingly  in  the 
moonlight;  "how  can  I,  single  handed,  contend 
against  their  majesties  of  France?  how  break  the 
plighted  faith  of  my  own  kingdom— baf&e  the  am- 
bitious projects  of  my  Uncle  Guise— and,  above  all, 
wrong  the  heart  of  one  who  already  looks  upon  me 
as  his  wife,  and  who  loves  me  but  too,  too  well  ?" 

"  But  not  as  J  love  you,  with  this  mighty  strength 
of  passion  and  judgment — not  with  his  whole  being, 
and  with  a  sense  that  thrills  every  nerve  as  with 
strange  music,  and  tinges  each  thought  with  a  ray 
of  your  own  young  beauty.  Ah,  no !  my  sweet  Mary, 
this  effeminate  dauphin  never  dreamed  of  the  intense 
passion  which  swells  through  and  floods  my  whole 
being.  Nor  do  you  love  him,  Mary.  The  queen 
might  forget  the  dignity  of  mere  station,  even  for  a 
subject.  But  the  woman  who  is  regal  of  mind,  and 
feminine  by  nature,  must  look  upward  for  the  object 
of  her  love." 

The  young  man  unconsciously  drew  himself  up  as 
he  spoke,  and  his  eyes  flashed  proudly  in  the  moon- 
light. And  Queen  Mary  of  Scotland— the  poetry  of 
her  young  being  was  all  awake,  her  bosom  heaved, 
she  felt  the  light  spring  to  her  eyes,  and  sparkle 
through  the  tears  that  shone  there;  a  blissful  sigh 
broke  up  from  her  heart,  and,  turning  away  her 
lead,  she  murmured— 

"  Alas !  it  is  all  true.    I  cafinot  love  the  dauphin !" 

"  Do  you  love  me  ?"  said  the  young  noble,  taking 
both  her  hands  in  his,  and  bending  his  eyes  pleading- 
ly on  her  face.    The  proud  fire  had  left  them,  and  an 


expression  was  there,  humble,  but  eloquent  with 
tenderness.  The  question  might  have  sounded 
abruptly  to  the  royal  girl,  but  for  the  low  and  almost 
feminine  tones  in  which  it  was  spoken. 

Mary  felt  the  blood  swell  up  to  her  cheek  and 
brow,  but  her  warm,  true  heart  prompted  the  an- 
swer, "As  my  own  life!"  she  murmured,  and  with 
an  impulse  half  shame,  half  tenderness,  her  face 
drooped  forward,  and  rested  on  the  hands  which 
still  clasped  her  own,  and  so  near  was  it  to  the  bosom 
of  the  impassioned  suitor,  that  the  prodigal  curls 
which  fell  over  it  sunk  in  glossy  masses  on  his  em- 
broidered vest.  The  noble  disengaged  his  right 
hand,  and  drew  her  closer  to  him. 

"  Then  shall  we  not  be  happy  ?"  he  questioned,  in 
a  voice  that  was  low  but  rich  with  joyful  feeling. 
"  Let  us  leave  this  land,  with  its  heartless  court  and 
hollow  pomp.  Believe  me,  this  foreign  match  is 
hateful  to  the  Scottish  nation.  There  is  not  a  true 
subject  of  your  realm  who  would  not  fling  up  his  cap 
in  triumph,  could  he  see  his  queen  the  bride  of  a  true 
born  Scot.  The  people  of  your  realm  feel  that  their 
sovereign  is  almost  a  foreigner  in  heart.  Wed  the 
dauphin,  and  the  alienation  which  a  residence  here 
has  created  will  be  complete.  They  know  that 
Mary  Stuart  will  be  more  the  subject  of  France  than 
a  Queen  of  Scotland— " 

"  Hark !"  said  the  young  queen,  starting  from  the 
arm  that  circled  her,  and  yet  nestling  dose  to  his 
side,  "did  you  not  hear  a  rustling  sound?" 

"  It  was  but  a  nightingale  trying  his  wing  in  the 
moonlight,"  replied  the  young  man. 

"Nay,  there  goes  a  shadow,"  exclaimed  Mary, 
"  yonder,  behind  the  Queen's  Walk.  Heaven  grant 
that  no  one  has  overheard  us.  Good  night — nay,  do 
not  detain  me  another  moment." 

"  It  was  but  the  shadow  of  a  tree  bough  swayed  by 
the  wind,"  he  answered;  "  dearest,  we  are  alone." 

But  the  terrified  girl  was  not  to  be  appeased.  She 
trembled  so  violently,  that  his  arm  could  scarcely 
support  her. 

"  It  was  the  queen — it  was  Catherine  de  Medicts," 
she  said,  "  none  else  would  be  in  that  spot  at  such  an 
hour." 

"Nay,  this  is  mere  conjecture,"  said  the  youth, 
still  attempting  to  reassure  her,  "and  to  convince 
you  of  it— see !  there  is  the  queen  by  her  dressing 
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room  window.  Her  hand  has  this  moment  flung 
back  the  drapery,  and  she  seems  to  be  looking  forth 
on  the  moonlit  garden." 

Mary  looked  up  and  drew  a  deep  breath,  for  she 
could  not  be  mistaken  in  the  person  of  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  who  stood  at  a  window  opposite;  the 
room  was  lighted  brilliantly  within,  and  a  strong 
sunshine  could  not  have  revealed  her  superb  figure 
to  better-effect.  She  was  forcing  back  the  volumes 
of  rich  drapery  that  fell  over  the  window  with  her 
right  hand,  and  her  head  was  turned,  as  if  speaking 
to  some  one  within  the  chamber.  The  light  fell  with 
a  soft  glow  on  her  vestments  of  purple  velvet,  and 
Mary  could  see,  by  the  jewels  that  sparkled  amid 
her  hair  and  turned  around  the  graceful  curve  of  her 
neck,  that  Catherine  was  already  arrayed  for  the 
festival,  which  was  to  be  given  that  night  in  honor 
of  her  own  birth-day.  As  she  gazed,  another  figure 
appeared  at  the  window,  that  of  a  fair  girl,  shorter 
by  far  than  the  queen,  and  with  a  profusion  of  ring- 
lets from  which  the  fresh  rose-buds  seemed  dropping 
over  her  person.  Her  face,  brilliant  and  beautiful, 
was  lifted  toward  Catherine,  and  she  seemed  to  be 
speaking  low,  but  with  great  eagerness,  for  the  queen 
bent  her  head  as  if  to  listen.  After  a  moment,  Cathe- 
rine turned  her  face  to  the  window,  and  looked  keen- 
ly out,  while  her  companion  lifted  her  ungloved  arm 
and  pointed  toward  the  tulip  tree. 

"  Let  us  fall  back  into  the  shadow !"  said  the  young 
nobleman,  and  he  drew  the  trembling  girl  hastily  to- 
ward the  tree  which  they  had  left  but  a  few  paces. 
When  he  looked  up  again,  Catherine  de  Medicis  was 
gently  shaking  her  head,  as  if  in  disbelief  of  some- 
thing which  the  young  girl  had  urged  upon  her,  and 
carelessly  dropping  her  arm,  she  allowed  the  drapery 
to  sweep  over  the  window  again. 

"I  shall  be  missed!  in  ten  minutes  I  shall  be 
missed !"  said  Mary,  almost  breathless  with  appre- 
hension, and  darting  from  the  side  of  her  companion 
she  hurried  toward  the  palace. 

He  sprung  after  her — "Come  back,  I  beseech 
you !"  -he  said,  "  not  now,  but  after  the  festival— be- 
fore you  rest,  come  hither !  I  shall  be  waiting,  and 
at  that  hour  no  one  will  think  of  the  garden.  Let  us 
converse — let  us  decide  on  the  future." 

"I  will  come,"  said  Mary,  "but  not  another 
word— I  am  half  dead  with  terror  already  !M 

And  drawing  her  hand  away,  she  hurried  along 
the  shadowy  side  of  a  gravel  walk,  and  entered  the 
palace  by  a  private  door. 

The  young  Queen  of  Scots  entered  her  dressing- 
.  room.  No  one  was  there  save  the  two  waiting- 
women,  who  stood  by  the  toilet.  The  wax  lights 
were  half  burnt  out  in  the  silver  candelabra  that 
stood  before  the  mirror,  and  the  women  seemed  rest- 
less with  the  long  and  fruitless  attendance.  A  little 
ebony  clock,  chased  and  inlaid  with  gold,  stood  in  a 
corner  of  the  room.  Mary  cast  her  eyes  on  the  dial 
and  started  to  see  how  late  it  was.  Hastily  flinging 
herself  in  a  chair,  she  shook  her  already  half  loosened 
tresses  over  her  panting  bosom,  and  desired  her  at- 
tendants to  make  haste  in  arranging  them.  But  the 
women  were  sullen,  and  little  inclined  to  disturb  the 
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dignity  of  a  royal  toilet  with  too  much  haste.  Five 
minutes  were  exhausted  in  smoothing  the  rich  mass 
of  ringlets  back  from  her  fair  forehead— another  five, 
and  Catherine  de  Medicis  would  expect  her  to  join 
the  royal  circle  before  they  entered  the  reception 
rooms. 

Mary  started  to  her  feet,  and  gathering  the  whole 
wealth  of  her  tresses  in  both  bands,  gave  them  one 
twist,  and  thrusting  a  diamond  bodkin  through  the 
knot  thus  formed,  allowed  the  bright  mass  to  fall  in 
beautiful  profusion  over  her  shoulders.  With  one 
hasty  glance  in  the  mirror,  one  pass  of  her  small 
hand  over  the  glossy  curve  of  her  head,  she  called 
for  her  bodice.  It  was  of  azure  velvet,  and  even  in 
her  anxiety  and  haste,  that  small  mouth  dimpled  to 
the 'remembrance  that  it  was  his  favorite  color. 
With  her  own  hands  she  threaded  the  silken  cord 
over  her  still  panting  bust,  while  one  of  her  women 
smoothed  the  rich  and  silvery  folds  of  her  skirt,  and 
the  other  was  upon  her  knees  fitting  the  silken  slippers 
to  each  fairy  foot,  as  its  fellow  beat  restlessly  against 
the  ottoman  with  impatience  at  the  least  delay. 

"No  jewels— no  ornaments  to-night,"  she  said, 
hastily  putting  aside  the  casket  which  her  women 
presented;  "well,  well— rather  than  see  that  crest- 
fallen look,  clasp  that  one  string  of  pearls  to  my  neck, 
Beatrice.    That  will  do!" 

With  a  light  step,  but  still  disordered  manner, 
Mary  left  the  room,  and,  followed  by  her  attendant, 
timidly  entered  the  chamber  where  she  had,  a  few 
minutes  before,  seen  Catherine  de  Medicis.  That 
remarkable  woman  was  sitting  near  the  window.  She 
might  have  been  just  aroused  from  a  refreshing  sleep 
from  the  air  of  tranquil  repose  which  hung  about  her 
person.  Her  foot  rested  on  an  ottoman,  and  was  half 
concealed  by  the  vestments  of  the  same  fair  girl  that 
Mary  had  seen  talking  with  her  at  the  window.  She 
occupied  a  portion  of  the  luxurious  ottoman,  and  her 
round  arm  rested  in  the  queen's  lap  so  heavily  that  a 
rich  purple  tinge  crept  up  from  the  velvet  of  her 
robe,  and  gave  a  soft  and  mellow  tone  to  its  exquisite 
whiteness. 

Catherine  put  her  daughter's  arm  gently  away  as 
she  saw  the  young  Queen  of  Scots,  and  smilingly  ex- 
tended her  hand. 

"We  were  about  to  send  a  messenger  to  learn 
what  kept  the  fair  lady  of  Scotland  at  her  toilet  so 
long,"  she  said,  "  but  a  birth-day  fete  requires  some 
extra  adornment." 

Mary  blushed  and  lifted  a  hand  to  her  head,  con- 
scious that  it  betrayed  evidence  of  any  thing  but  a  fas- 
tidious taste. 

"I  was  not  aware  how  rapidly  the  time  passed," 
she  faltered,  blushing  still  more  deeply  as  the  dark 
eyes  of  Margaret  de  Valois  were  lifted  to  her  face. 

"Very  probable — " 

Perhaps  Margaret  would  have  added  something 
more,  but  for  the  quiet  yet  stern  glance  which  Cathe 
rine  bent  upon  her. 

"I  have  always  told  you,  Margaret,"  said  the 
queen,  "  that  simplicity  of  attire,  such  as  our  Cousin 
Mary  has  chosen  for  her  birth-night,  requires  both 
time  and  study." 
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Margaret  de  Valois  smiled— but  beneath  the  arch 
dimples  that  played  round  her  voluptuous  mouth 
might  have  been  detected  something  of  inquietude 
and  scorn,  which  amounted  almost  to  a  sneer.  It 
was  not  exactly  that,  but  an  expression  singularly 
unpleasant  was  woven  with  that  careless  and  smiling 
look  which  brought  the  blood  more  warmly  to  Queen 
Mary's  face.. 

"  Our  cousin— or  fair  sister  it  should  be— was  al- 
ways remarkable  for  her  simplicity.  Francis  per- 
sists in  it  that  there  is  not  a  shepherdess  on  her  na- 
tive bills  so  guileless  and  frank-hearted  as  his  fair 
betrothed.'1  % 

"  The  dauphin  speaks  like  a  lover,  but  not  the  less 
truly,"  said  Catherine,  rising.  "  It  would  be  well  if 
the  same  could  be  said  of  Margaret  de  Valois."    - 

"  She  must  have  made  trifling  use  of  her  mother's 
lessons  and  example,  then,"  muttered  the  princess, 
as  Catherine  moved  toward  the  door. 

Margaret  did  not  arise  from  the  ottoman  till  her 
mother  and  Queen  Mary  bad  passed  out.  She  then 
started  to  her  feet,  clenched  her  small  hand  together, 
and  began  to  walk  to  and  fro  in  the  room.  Her  face 
was  lowering  and  passionable  in  its  expression,  and 
she  stamped  her  foot  vehemently  on  the  carpet  once 
or  twice,  as  if  there  had  been  a  serpent  coiled  amid 
the  woven  flowers,  which  she  was  eager  to  crush  out 
of  existence.  She  was  standing  with  her  back  to  the 
door,  when  a  hand  was  laid  softly  on  her  shoulder. 
It  was  Catherine  de  Medicis,  who  had  returned  to 
caution  and  reprove. 

u  Foolish  girl !"  said  the  subtle  woman,  without 
allowing  her  usually  sweet  voice  to  vary  in  the 
slightest  intonation;  "go  smooth  that  ruffled  brow, 
and  follow  us  to  the  reception  chamber." 

"  I  cannot  act  a  part,  to-night,"  said  the  princess, 
dashing  away  the  passionate  tears  that  sprung  to  her 
eyes. 

Catherine  took  her  daughter's  arm,  and  led  her  to 
the  mirror,  which  stood  on  a  toilet  close  by. 

"  Look  there,"  she  said,  "  is  that  face  one  to  lure 
back  a  laggard  gallant?" 

Margaret  cast  an  angry  glance  at  the  mirror. 
Never  had  its  delicate  frame-work,  of  filagree  gold, 
encompassed  the  reflection  of  a  face  so  stormy  with 
passion,  and  yet  so  beautiful.  The  efiect  which 
Catharine  desired  was  instantly  produced.  The 
princess  exerted  herself  to  subdue  the  tremulous 
motion  of  her  lips,  and  suddenly  closed  her  eyelids, 
till  the  heavy  black  lashes  lay  knitted  and  working 
on  her  flushed  cheeks,  in  a  strong  effort  to  force  back 
the  tears  that  still  gushed  through  them,  one  by  one, 
like  diamond  drops  in  a  fringe  of  jet.  Catherine 
looked  on  and  smiled  blandly.  She  took  a  flask  from 
her  dressing-case,  and  pouring  its  contents  into  a 
tiny  crystal  cup  that  stood  by,  handed  it  to  her 
daugltfer. 

"  Bathe  your  eyes  with  this,"  she  said,  "  it  will 
take  the  flush  away  directly." 

Margaret  took  the  cup,  and  as  she  poured  the 
sparkling  fluid  into  her  palm,  turned  her  large  black 
eyes,  with  a  cold  and  half-mocking  look,  on  her 
mother. 


"Is  it  your  highness'a  favoriis  perfume?"  she 
said ;  "  that  which  took  such  an  efiect  on  my  uncle, 
the  late  dauphin?" 

An  angry  and  crimson  streak  shot  across  the 
queen's  forehead  and  instantly  disappeared.  The 
next  moment  she  became  pallid  beneath  the  scorn- 
ful glance  of  her  child— but  it  was  not  the  eye  of  a 
girl  like  Margaret  that  could  long  disturb  the  com- 
posure of  so  smooth  and  practiced  a  being  as  Cathe- 
rine de  Medicis.  Without  appearing  to  observe  the 
triumphant  smile  that  curled  her  daughter's  lip  on 
noticing  the  effect  of  her  taunt,  she  answered  the 
question  quietly,  as  if  the  words  that  had  a  power 
to  move  her  for  a  moment,  contained  no  hidden 
meaning. 

"  It  was  a  favorite  cosmetic  with  your  lamented 
uncle,  as  it  is  now  with  the  king,"  she  said.  "  See 
if  it  has  not  given  new  brilliancy  to  the  eyes  of  his 
daughter  already." 

Margaret  glanced  at  the  mirror  and  smiled,  for  the 
essence  had  indeed  kindled  her  eyes  with  a  bril- 
liancy such  as  had  never  sparkled  there  before. 

"  If  it  could  but  light  up  the  heart  so !"  murmured 
the  strange  girl,  for  with  all  the  evil  of  her  nature, 
there  was  mingled  something  impulsive  and  generous. 

"  There  is  no  stimulus  for  the  heart  like  a  strong 
will !"  replied  the  queen,  impressively. 

"  Mother !"  exclaimed  the  princess,  abruptly,  "  is 
it  still  your  belief  that  he  whom  I  saw  in  the  garden, 
an  hour  since,  was  not  the  Scottish  ambassador.!" 

Before  Catherine  could  answer,  the  door  was  flung 
open,  and  a  page  announced  the  king. 

It  was  well  known  in  the  court  of  Henry  II., 
that  the  festival  given  in  honor  of  Mary  Stuart's  six- 
teenth birth-day,  was  but  the  prelude  to  many  others, 
still  more  sumptuous,  which  were  to  celebrate  her 
union  with  the  dauphin,  and  heir  of  France.  Queen 
Catherine,  who  combined  in  ]ier  character  the  two 
opposite  qualities  of  unwomanly  cruelty  and  exqui- 
site taste,  had  superintended  the  arrangements  for 
this  important  festival  in  person. 

"  The  sweet  flower  of  Scotland  shall  be  fitly  repre- 
sented,"-she  said.      "Here  shall  be  a  festival  of 


roses 
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And  so  it  was.  Garlands  of  fresb  flowers,  with 
the  dew  scarcely  dry  upon  their  petafc,  fell  a  thick 
and  fragrant  drapery  over  the  heavy  window-frames. 
The  exquisite  stucco  work  over-head  gleamed  like 
the  ice  tracery  over  a  fountain  through  the  massive 
festoons  coiled  around  the  carved  beams  which  tra- 
versed the  low  ceilings.  A  thousand  silver  lamps 
twinkled,  like  stars,  amid  the  drapery  of  blossoms, 
and  their  perfumed  smoke  wreathed  itself  lastly 
among  the  leaves,  shedding  a  rich  and  voluptuous 
atmosphere  through  the  apartment. 

It  was  a  warm  night,  and  the  casements  were  all 
flung  open,  but  each  was  embowered  with  roses,  and 
looked  forth  on  an  artificial  labyrinth  of  rare  plants, 
which  perfumed  the  air  as  it  swept  to  the  apart- 
ments, where  it  softly  waved  the  sweet  flowers,  the 
burning  lamps,  and  the  smoke  that  curled  from  them, 
with  a  sleepy  and  pleasant  motion. 
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Their  majesties  bad  not  yet  appeared,  but  the  apart- 
ments were  already  crowded  with  a  throng  of  nobles 
and  ladies-— a  mass  of  smiling,  glittering,  gorgeous 
life.  The  hum  of  soft,  youthful  voices  filled  the 
room,  bright  diamonds  and  brighter  eyes  -flashed  in 
the  brilliant  lamp-light.  All  was  excitement  and 
pleasant  expectation — for  Queen  Catherine  never 
gave  an  entertainment  to  her  court  without  invent- 
ing some  novelties  for  their  amusement,  some  new 
and  exquisite  device,  the  emanation  of  her  own  per- 
fect taste,  which  was  certain  to  surprise  and  delight 
her  guests. 

That'  night  it  was  rumored  that  a  band  of  most 
skillful  musicians  had  just  arrived  from  Italy,  and 
were,  for  the  first  time,  to  delight  the  court  with  their 
performance,  and  that  statues  of  rare  sculpture,  never 
exhibited  before,  were  to  decorate  the  orchestra. 
Many  a  bright  eye  and  anxious  look  was  lifted  to  the 
curtain  of  heavy  silk,  which  fell  over  the  orchestra, 
long  before  a  single  fold  was  lifted;  and  when  it  was 
at  length  drawn  up,  in  a  gorgeous  mass  of  crimson 
and  gold,  the  vast  rooms  were  filled  with  exclama- 
tions of  delight.  The  little  gallery  of  stone  wonc, 
which  had  always  accommodated  the  court  musi- 
cians, was  now  a  perfect  jungle  of  flowers.  A  pro- 
fusion of  such  blossoms  as  take  their  birth  in  foreign 
lands  were  entangled  with  sweet  prodigality  around 
the  stone  railings,  the  pillars,  and  the  fretted  canopy 
over-head;  the  very  cord  of  gold,  which  looped  up 
the  curtain,  was  woven  and  twisted  with  Provence 
roses.  A  Cupid,  sculpture-like  from  its  perfect  sym- 
metry, but  with  a  flush  of  warm  life  breaking  over  it, 
stood  poised  on  an  angle  of  the  railing,  a  scarf  of  sil- 
very white  floated  around  him,  and  with  one  exqui- 
site foot  crushing  down  the  flowers,  he  noised  over 
the  glittering  throng  with  bent  bow  and  a  golden 
arrow  just  flashing  from  his  fingers.  Another,  beau- 
tiful and  life-like  as  the  one  just  described,  stood  on 
an  opposite  angle.  His  bow  was  relaxed,  the  arrows 
lay  tangled  amid  the  garlands  at  his  feet,  and  his 
rounded  limbs  crouched  dejectedly  beneath  the 
masses  of  rich  blossoms  that  half  concealed  them. 
On  the  centre  railing,  where  the  stone  work  was 
broad  and  massive,,  the  image  of  a  young  girl  ap- 
appeared,  in  a  half  recumbent  position,  with  closed 
eyes,  and  one  arm  resting  languidly  among  the  flow- 
ers that  pillowed  her  hand. 

Were  these  the  specimens  of  Italian  art — the 
statues  so  new  and  jare,  that  Catherine  had  re- 
ceived from  her  native  land?  The  lights  in  that 
portion  of  the  room  were  small  and  dim,  the  statues 
might  be  marble,  but,  if  so,  art  had  given  a  warm 
and  life-like  tinge  to  the  cold  stone. 

While  the  courtiers  were  full  of  wonder  and  de- 
light, a  sliding  door  beneath  the  orchestra  shot  be- 
hind its  pillars,  and  Henry  II.  appeared  leading 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  and  directly  behind  came  the 
Dauphin  Francis  and  Mary  of  Scotland. 

As  the  royal  party  passed  beneath  the  railing,  a 
garland  of  tiny  flowers  dropped  from  the  crouching 
Cupid,  and  rested  on  Mary's  head.  All  looked  up. 
It  must  have  been  accident,  for  the  little  god  re- 
mained perfectly  motionless  beneath  his  burthen  of 


blossoms.  Mary  turned  her  soft  eyes  upward,  and 
smiled  at  the  pleasant  omen ;  but  she  felt  the  hand 
which  lay  upon  Francis'  arm  lightly  pressed,  and  a 
look  of  sadness  followed  the  smile. 

The  royal  party  were  advancing  up  the  room,  and 
a  shadow  still  lay  on  *Mary's  face,  when  a  golden 
arrow  came  flashing  from  the  orchestra  and  dislodged 
the  garland  from  her  head.  It  was  cut  in  twain  and 
fell,  arrow  and  all,  at  the  dauphin's  feet.  While 
every  one  was  looking  at  the  poised  Cupid,  who 
stood  motionless  and  as  before,  save  that  the  arrow 
had  left  his  bow,  the  dauphin  took  the  azure  ribbon, 
which  suspended  the  insignia  of  some  noble  order, 
from  his  neck,  and  knotting  the  garland  together,  laid 
it  with  graceful  gallantry  on  Mary's  brow  again.  The 
arrow  was  a  beautiful  toy,  burnished  at  the  point  and 
feathered  with  tiny  gems,  and  when  the  courtiers 
looked  toward  the  young  couple  again,  Francis  held 
it  in  his  hand,  and  was  about  to  secure  the  pretty 
crown  in  its  place  by  thrusting  the  arrow  through  the 
azure  knot  and  the  bright  ringlets  in  which  it  was 
embedded.  That  instant  Mary  looked  up.  The  cour- 
tiers had  drawn  back  in  a  circle,  leaving  the  foreign 
ambassadors  standing  in  front,  and  a  little  in  advance 
of  the  rest  stood  the  youthful  representative  of  her 
own  kingdom.  His  dark  eyes  were  bent  -earnestly 
on  her  face,  and  there  was  something  in  their  expres- 
sion which  deluged  her  face  with  crimson.  She 
hastily  lifted  her  hand,  and  put  the  arrow  back. 

"  Nay,  it  is  too  sharp  and  heavy,"  she  said,  in  a 
low  voice,  striving  to  smile. 

u  And  therefore  you  leave  it  with  me,"  replied  the 
dauphin,  in  a  voice  as  low  as  her  own,  but  tender 
and  almost  reproachful  in  its  tones,  for  with  the 
quick  perception  of  true  love  he  had  detected  the 
cause  of  her  confusion. 

Mary  did  not  reply,  for  her  heart  swelled  at  the 
thoughts  of  giving  pain,  and  she  could  not  trust  her 
voice.  Francis  stood  with  his  eyes  rivetted  on  her. 
How  eloquently  those  sweet  features  told  what  was 
passing  in  her  mind !  His  naturally  pale  face  grew 
a  shade  whiter  as  he  gazed,  and  a  look  of  keen  an- 
guish came  to  his  eyes. 

"  I  will  keep  it,"  be  said.  "  It  will  be  a  fit  remem- 
brance of  the  hour,  cold  and  glittering,  as  my  fate !" 

He  bent  his  head,  and  seemed  occupied  in  fasten- 
ing the  arrow  to  the  diamond  star  which  shone  on 
his  breast,  but  in  reality  he  was  striving  to  conceal 
his  emotion  from  the  vigilant  scrutiny  of  his  royal 
mother  and  the  Scottish  ambassador. 

This  brief  interruption  of  their  progress  had  caused 
Mary  to  remove  her  band  from  the  dauphin's  arm. 
When  she  placed  it  there  again,  after  the  arrow  was 
disposed  of,  it  was  with  a  pleading,  humble  motion, 
that  touched  his  heart  He  was  grateful,  and  tried  to 
smile  cheerfully  again,  but  those  few  moments  were 
such  as  turn  the  fate  of  a  life-time.  Francis  toe«L 
that  he  was  unloved  where  every  hope  of  his  being 
was  garnered  up,  and  his  smile  was  a  painful  one 
to  look  upon.  He  moved  forward  with  that  fair 
creature  leaning  on  his  arm,  all  unconscious  of  the 
surprised  and  brilliant  faces  that  everywhere  turned 
toward  the  orchestra,  and  without  feeling  the  burst 
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of  glorious  music  that  swelled  through  the  wilder- 
Jims  of  flowers,  and  rang  through  the  apartments 
likfe  a  jubilee.  While  be  had  been  occupied  by  his 
own  painful  thoughts,  and  moving  forward  mechani- 
cally, a  galaxy  of  lights  bad  started  up  amid  the 
flowery  gloom  which  hung  about  the  orchestra.  The 
sleeping  statue  half  rose  and  bent  over  a  lute — the 
Cupids  fell  gracefully  back,  and  each  dropped  to  his 
knee  amid  the  flowers,  with  a  musical  instrument — 
the  statues  were  turned,  as  if  by  magic,  into  a  group 
of  musicians,  glittering  with  silver  and  gossamer 
raiment. 

Amid  the  swell  of  music,  the  perfume  of  flow** 
ere,  and  acclamations  of  pleasant  surprise,  Margaret 
de  Valois  was  betrayed,  surrounded  by  all  the  younger 
members  of  the  royal  family.  She  was  the  sleeping 
statue  so  promptly  kindled  into  life,  the  smiling 
Cupids  were  her  brothers,  and  from  that  blooming 
group  came  the  music  which  rose  and  swelled,  or 
subsided  into  soft  sighs  on  the  perfumed  atmosphere. 

If  Margaret  de  Valois  sometimes  made  a  false  note 
in  her  music,  it  was  unnoticed  in  the  hum  and  stir  of 
the  throng  that  moved  a  gorgeous  mass  beneath  her 
seat ;  and  if  her  dark  eyes  were  constantly  bent  on 
one  person  alone  of  that  moving  crowd,  there  was 
no  being,  except  her  mother,  sufficiently  interested  to 
observe  it  Still  her  fingers  wandered  over  the  lute, 
and  her  rich  voice  was  poured  on  the  air— but  she 
never  once  turned  her  glance  from  the  Scottish  am- 
bassador. As  the  night  waned,  her  eyes  took  a  more 
brilliant  fire,  and  the  blood  grew  feverish  in  her 
cheeks.  He  had  not  turned  his  attention  to  her  dur- 
ing the  whole  evening,  but  stood  leaning  against  a 
pillar,  regarding  every  look  and  motion  of  the  young 
Queen  of  Scots,  as  if  his  very  existence  hung  on  her 
movements— and  this  it  was  that  gave  fire  to  her 
glance,  and  fever  to  her  cheek.  \ 

Long  after  the  young  musicians  were  supposed  to 
have  left  the  orchestra,  Margaret  crouched  behind 
her  flowery  screen,  jealously  regarding  him.  If  he 
moved,  she  forced  back  the  garlands  with  heT  tremb- 
ling hands  to  command  a  better  view.  If  he  re- 
mained, still  she  would  kneel  motionless,  with  her 
forehead  pressed  upon  the  stone  railing,  unmindful  of 
the  fragrance  which  she  was  crushing  from  the  flow- 
ers that  concealed  her.  At  last  she  saw  the  king  and 
queen  withdraw  from  the  glittering  throng,  and  she 
knew,  from  the  ambassador's  anxious  look,  that  Mary 
and  the  dauphin  were  about  to  follow.  She  reached 
forth  her  hand,  and  drew  the  golden  cord  that  lay  in  a 
coil  near  her  feet.  The  curtain  swept  down,  and  but 
for  the  light  which  flowed  through  its  crimson  folds, 
she  would  have  been  in  darkness,  as  she  was  alone. 
Stealing  through  a  small  door  into  a  neighboring  cor- 
ridor, she  took  up  a  mantle  which  had  been  flung 
from  her  person  when  she  assumed  the  attitude  of  a 
statue,  and  enveloping  herself  in  its  folds,  stole  cau- 
nously  into  the  garden. 

How  quiet  and  holy  was  the  stillness  reigning 
through  that  garden.  It  fell  subduingly  even  on  the 
aroused  feelings  of  Margaret  de  Valois,  wicked  as 
her  errand  was  in  that  beautiful  spot.  The  moon 
was  in  its  zenith,  a  cool  balmy  air  swept  over  the 


thickets,  and  a  shower  of  dew  drops  rained  from 
their  branches  as  her  mantle  swept  them  in  her  hur- 
ried progress  toward  the  tulip  tree. 

"  I  will  know  all,"  murmured  the  passionate  girl, 
casting  a  hurried  look  around,  before  she  concealed 
herself  behind  the  huge  trunk.  "  Once  certain  that  it 
is  himself— that  love  of  another  is  the  cause  of  his  cold 
and  scornful  bearing— let  me  attain  incontestable 
knowledge  of  this,  and  he  shall  feel  that  neither  the 
love  nor  revenge  of  Margaret  de  Valois  is  easily 
shaken  off.'* 

Margaret  drew  in  her  breath,  suddenly,  and  shrunk 
ber  limbs  close  together  on  the  shadowy  side  of  the 
huge  trunk  that  formed  her  concealment,  for  that 
moment  the  tall  form  of  a  cavalier  came  hurriedly 
from  the  palace,  and  she  could  see  the  jewels  of  bis 
ambassador's  dress  glitter  in  the  moonlight.  He 
paused  beneath  the  thick  branches  which  flung  their 
shadow  on  the  spot  where  she  was  crouching,  and 
taking  off  his  cap,  allowed  the  cool  air  to  blow  over 
bis  forehead.  She  had  time  to  observe  that  he 
breathed  quick  and  heavily,  and  that  he  stamped  his 
foot  once  or  twice  on  the  green  sward  as  if  prompted 
to  the  action  by  some  inward  excitement.  But  she 
had  scarcely  noted  these  things,  or  obtained  a  dear 
view  of  his  face,  when  a  female,  muffled  like  her* 
self,  came  from  a  private  door  of  the  palace,  looking 
nervously  around,  as  if  afraid  that  the  broad  moon- 
light would  expose  her  movements  to  observation. 
On  seeing  the  cavalier,  she  sprung  eagerly  to  his  side, 
and  leaning  against  the  tree,  panted  for  breath,  as  if 
overcome  with  terror  and  fatigue.  It  was  a  moment 
before  the  nobleman  addressed  her,  and  when  he  did 
speak,  it  was  coldly  and  in  a  constrained  voice.  Bat 
its  first  tones  made  the  blood  thrill  in  the  veins  of 
Margaret  de  Valois  with  a  quick,  painful  rush,  as  it 
had  never  thrilled  before. 

"  If  the  Queen  of  Scotland  had  decided  to  become 
dauphiness  of  France,  as  her  actions  indicate,  it  would 
surely  have  been  more  kind  had  she  admitted  it  a  few 
hours  since,  and  this  painful  interview  might  have 
been  avoided." 

Mary  allowed  the  mantle  to  drop  from  her  person, 
and  even  in  that  imperfect  light  the  soft  beauty  of  ber 
face  was  visible,  as  she  lifted  it  with  an  expression 
of  affectionate  surprise  to  that  of  her  companion. 
There  was  something  in  that  graceful  attitude  and 
subdued  look  which  caused  Margaret  to  turn  away 
her  head— she  felt  that  such  beauty  could  never  be 
hers,  perfect  as  she  was  in  form  and  feature,  and  her 
heart  grew  faint  with  envy  of  attractions  that  know 
their  birth  in  deep  feelings  alone. 

"  Nay,  what  change  is  this  ?  What  has  so  altered 
that  tone  and  manner  since  we  parted  at  night-fall?" 
she  said,  half  anxiously,  and  yet  she  added  with  a 
mischievous  smile — "  Has  the  warm  love  you  were 
so  eager  to  pour  upon  my  ear,  scarce  an  hour  ago, 
been  drowned  by  the  soft  lute-tones  of  our  Cousin 
Margaret,  or  smothered  in  the  wilderness  of  dying 
roses  which  the  proud  queen  has  left  perishing  in  the 
festal  chamber  there  ?" 

"  A  fit  association !"  said  the  noble,  "  a  pleasant 
emblem  of  woman's  love.    Music  that  finds  life  be- 
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seath  the  finger*  of  a  royal  coquette— blossoms  that 
drink  a  healthy-  bloom  from  the  pure  sunshine  that  is 
natural  to  them,  but  lavish  their  breath  and  drop  apart 
from  over  ripeness,  when  they  are  touched  by  arti- 
ficial lamp-light,  or  the  poisonous  breath  of  a  profli- 
gate court.  The  love  that  exists  in  Catherine  de 
Medici*'  household,  the  voluptuous  music  of  her 
unprincipled  daughter,  may  well  be  coupled  with 
yon  broken  garlands  that  have  exhausted  their  pure 
breath  in  a  false  atmosphere,  and  hang  scentless  and 
drooping  in  the  deserted  festal  hall,  to  be  swept  away 
by  the  first  troop  of  menials  that  happen  to  remember 
that  they  cumber  the  walls.  Those  withered  roses 
conveys  lesson,  fair  queen.  When  broken  from  their 
dewy  stems,  in  the  garden  here,  and  woven  in  masses 
on  the  walls  of  Catherine's  palace,  they  did  not  seem 
more  changed  than  the  fair  being  who  had  left  me 
but  an  hour  before,  with  eyelids  drooping  to  conceal 
the  love-light  that  slept  beneath  them,  and  words 
trembling  on  her  lips  which  should  only  know  birth 
in  a  true  heart — not  more  changed  than  that  same 
young  creature  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Catherine  de 
Medicis'  son,  blushing  beneath  his  gaze,  and  re- 
ceiving from  his  hand  a  type  of  the  crown  which 
must  be  taken  in  exchange  for  a  heart  true  and  de- 
voted as  mine  has  been." 

Mary  Stuart  looked  in  the  proud,  and  yet  half  sor- 
rowful face  of  her  lover,  bewildered,  but  with  a 
smile  breaking  through  the  red  lips  that  were  slight- 
ly unclosed  in  the  surprise  created  by  his  words. 

"Nay,  this  is  affectation,  or  rank  injustice,'1  she 
■aid,  and  he  felt  the  clasp  of  her  small  hand  on  his 
arm.  "How  could  I  refuse  the  escort  of  Francis,  or 
thwart  arrangements  made  by  the  queen.  How 
could  the  blood  be  forced  from  my  cheek  when  I 
felt  the  earnest  gase  fixed  on  me  by  the  only  eyes 
that  ever  had  power  to  bring  blushes  there?" 

"  Did  not  Francis  bear  away  upon  his  bosom  the 
golden  arrow  placed  there  by  the  hands  of  Mary 
Stuart  before  the  whole  court  of  France?"  said  the 
ambassador,  in  a  softened  voice. 

Mary  dropped  her  hands,  and  clasping  them  to- 
gether, looked  sadly  on  the  ground. 

"  Would  to  heaven,  no  more  painful  arrow  had 
been  left  in  that  kind  heart !"  she  said.  "  Mine  will 
never  know  a  deeper  pang  than  it  felt  when  Francis 
read  its  secret  in  the  blushes  you  complain  of.  He 
has  learned  for  the  first  time  that  the  affections  of  his 
betrothed  wife  can  never  be  his.  That  love  which 
blinded  thee  made  him  clear-sighted4 — but  k§,  who 
had  just  cause,  did  not  reproach  me !" 

The  ambassador  unfolded  the  arms  which  had  been 
haughtily  reposing  on  his  bosom,  and  drawing  closer 
to  the  young  queen,  held  forth  his  hand ;  but  she  drew 
a  step  back  and  continued  speaking,  earnestly,  and 
with  some  displeasure  in  her  tone— 

"  You  call  me  half  French,"  she  continued,  "and 
my  subjects  will  have  it  forsooth  that  gentle  breeding 
and  soft  words  cannot  be  joined  with  pure  principles 
and  strong  purpose.  And  you,  the  ambassador  of 
my  people,  think  it  a  light  thing  to  charge  a  queen, 
your  own  sovereign,  with  perfidy  and  fickle  resolve. 
Believe  me,  lair  sir,  although  the  royal  blood  of 


Scotland  centres  in  the  heart  of  a  weak  girl,  it  has 
learned  to  respect  itself  even  in  the  court  of  Cathe- 
rine de  Medicis.  If  my  cheek  crimsoned  or  grew  pale 
to-night— and  I  felt  that  it  did  both — it  was  from  no 
feeling  unfaithful  to  the  love  I  have  perhaps  too 
fondly  expressed  in  this  very  place.  When  the 
dauphin  clasped  my  hand*at  parting,  a  few  moments 
since,  it  trembled  to  his  touch  agitated  by  the  heart 
tremor  that  shook  my  whole  frame.  As  a  brother 
— a  dear,  kind  brother— I  love  the  prince;  and  when 
I  asked  permission  to  see  him  in  the  morning  early 
and  alone,  it  was  scarcely  above  a  whisper— for 
it  seemed  like  treachery  to  leave  him  pale  and 
wretched  to  meet  his  rival  here." 

"And  yet  you  come  with  his  garland  on  your 
forehead,  publicly  given  as  the  French  crown  may 
be  at  some  future  day,"  replied  the  young  noble, 
half  ashamed  of  the  jealous  spirit  with  which  he 
had  greeted  a  being  so  proud  and  lovely. 

"Mary  shook  her  head  with  a  slight  gesture  of 
impatience,  and  the  garland  fell  to  the  ground. 

"  Were  it  indeed  the  crown  of  France  it  were  as 
readily  shaken  off  as  that  little  coronal  of  flowers, 
perishing  as  they  now  are  and  typical  of  woman's 
love,  as  fading  and  worthless  things  are  said  to  be." 

11  Nay,  forgive  the  heresy,"  exclaimed  the  ambas- 
sador, bending  his  knee  and  prisoning  her  band  in 
his,  for  her  words  had  humbled  his  proud  nature. 
"  Thy  lover's  words  did  treason  to  his  heart— look  on 
him,  he  is  indeed  penitent." 

Mary  bent  her  bright,  earnest  face  toward  that  of 
her  lover,  and,  spite  of  herself,  a  smile  just  parted 
those  red  and  restless  lips. 

"  Nay,  the  comparison  was  not  so  very  unjust  after 
all,  sir  ambassador,"  she  said,  with  a  touch  of  that 
sweet  coquetry  which  was  so  graceful  in  her,  and 
pressing  her  small  hand  to  his  shoulder,  she  seemed 
roguishly  inclined  to  keep  him  on  bis  knees  in  the 
thick  grass.  "  Promise  me  never  to  be  jealous  again, 
never  to  doubt,  or  put  on  that  lordly  air,  till  those 
same  slandered  roses  are  no  more,  and  you  have 
permission  to  arise." 

"  Not  until  the  sweet  contract  which  was  planned 
here  at  nightfall  is  confirmed ;"  said  the  noble,  "  not 
till  I  am  made  certain  that  no  machinations  of  Cathe- 
rine can  influence  you  again  in  favor  of  this  French 
alliance." 

Mary  instantly  became  grave  and  earnest.  "  Go 
back  to  my  people,"  she  said,  "  prepare  them  for 
our  union— gain  over  the  English  queen— and  when 
this  is  done  we  will  be  wedded  in  our  own  kingdom." 

"  The  queen  of  England  is  already  secured  to  our 
interests,"  replied  the  ambassador  eagerly,  "  and  the 
Scottish  nation  requires  no  incentive  to  reconcile 
them  to  a  union  which  places  their  queen  once  more 
in  the  bosom  of  her  people.  Inquire  of  the  English 
ambassador,  or  any  true  Scot  in  Paris,  and  they  will 
convince  you  that  no  measure  can  be  unpopular  wi  A 
either  country  which  rescues  the  sovereign  of  a  na- 
tion from  the  influence,  moral  and  political,  of  a 
woman  like  Catherine  de  Medicis.  Be  firm  and  re- 
solute, sweet  lady"— he  pleaded  still  more  earnestly 
— u  keep  everything  secret  from  the  court  of  France. 
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Depart  under  my  own  escort  and  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish embassy  to  a  people  who  are  clamorous  for  a 
sight  of  their  sovereign.  In  three  weeks  all  can  be 
arranged,  the  thraldom  of  Catherine  broken,  and 
Mary  Stuart  an  independent  queen,  wielding  the 
sceptre  of  her  ancestors. " 

"  And  with  the  crown  matrimonial  placed  on  this 
haughty  forehead/1  murmured  the  royal  listener, 
passing  her  hand  playfully  across  the  lofty  brow 
uplifted  toward  her  in  the  moonlight. 

Even  in  the  moonlight  Mary  saw  the  blood  rush 
over  that  forehead  while  her  hand  was  yet  lingering 
amid  the  raven  curls  that  shadowed  it ;  her  remark 
had  sprung  from  the  generous  affection  of  a  young 
heart,  and  she  could  scarcely  comprehend  that  it  was 
calculated  to  arouse  the  sensitive  pride  of  her  lover. 
She  was  therefore  surprised  when  he  arose  from  his 
knees,  in  spite  of  her  restraining  hand,  and  led  her 
forth  into  the  broad  moonlight. 

"Mary,"  be  said,  in  a  voice  low  and  earnest,  but 
the  more  impressive  that  it  was  quiet,  "  I  do  not  deny 
that  ambition  which  would  lead  me  to  seek  advance- 
ment by  all  honorable  means,  it  is  a  part  of  every 
energetic  nature,  and  exists  strongly  with  me.  But, 
heaven  is  my  witness,  these  feelings  have  no  por- 
tion in  the  deep,  deep  love  which  made  itself  master 
of  my  whole  being  long  before  it  was  whispered  even 
to  my  own  heart.  I  struggled  against  it,  wrestled 
with  it,  but  all  in  vain.  I  love  you,  not  that  you  are 
a  queen,  but  in  spite  of  your  being  such.  Do  you 
believe  me,  with  your  whole  heart,  lady,  when  I  say 
this?" 

"  I  have  never  for  a  moment  thought  otherwise," 
was  the  sweet  and  trustful  reply. 

"  Will  you,  then,  consent  that  I  quietly  prepare  for 
a  withdrawal  to  your  own  kingdom,"  pleaded  the 
young  man,  clasping  both  her  hands  in  his,  "  now, 
without  a  week's  delay?" 

"  You  shall  decide  for  me  in  all  things,"  was  the 
affectionate  reply,  and  Mary  Stuart  timidly  kissed 
the  hands  that  closed  her  own,  as  if  she  had  been  a 
peasant  girl  and  that  proud  noble  a  monarch  pleading 
for  her  love. 

He  drew  her  to  his  bosom,  and  held  her  there, 
looking  down  into  that  beautiful  face  which  dimpled 
with  happy  smiles  as  the  moonlight  gleamed  over  it, 
and  murmuring  words  of  grateful  tenderness — gentle 
words — but  eloquent  with  the  manly  spirit  which  held 
her  softer  nature  in  thraldom. 

"And  have  you  indeed  loved  me  so  long  and  well?" 
she  said,  disengaging  her  form  gently  from  his  arms 
— all  at  once  her  mouth  dimpled  with  an  arch  smile — 
and  her  face  took  that  playful,  mischievous  expres- 
sion which  was  one  of  its  brightest  charms,  "  so  very 
long,"  she  added,  lifting  her  finger  with  childlike 
grace,  "  even  while  you  were  fascinated  by  the  dark 
eyes  of  Margaret  de  Valois  ?" 

"  The  eyes  of  Margaret  never  had  charms  for  me," 
replied  the  lover  a  little  impatiently,  half  vexed  by 
her  arch  badinage. 


"  Nay,  you  are  brought  fairly  to  confession,"  con- 
tinued the  queen,  playfully  pursuing  the  subject, 
"  Think  you  I  was  blind  to  the  soft  glances  cast  from 
the  orchestra,  this  evening,  as  she  played  the  lute  to 
a  proud  cavalier  who  stood  all  the  time  leaning 
against  a  pillar  close  by,  gazing—" 

"  Not  on  the  bold  eyes  of  Margaret  de  Valois,"  in- 
terrupted the  lover,  still  more  annoyed ;  "  let  me  be- 
seech you,  lady,  take  not  between  those  pare  lips  a 
name  which  is  mingled  with  the  jest  and  revelry 
of  every  gallant  in  Europe,  a  name  which  alike 
disgraces  her  sex  and  the  blood  royal  of  France, 
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The  young  noble  started,  and  the  half  uttered 
tence  died  on  his  lips,  for  the  word  "  dastard  "  was 
uttered  close  by  him  in  a  female  voice,  that  of  a  per- 
son half  suffocated  with  intense  passion.  He  looked 
keenly  around,  every  thing  was  hush  as  death,  and 
for  a  moment  he  almost  believed  the  harsh  word  had 
been  uttered  by  Mary  Stuart ;  but  she,  too,  had  heard 
the  voice,  and  the  sweet,  timid  whisper  with  which 
she  drew  close  to  his  side,  was  utterly  unlike  that  in 
which  the  single  word  was  uttered. 

"  What  was  that— sure  I  heard  a  strange  sound !" 
she  said. 

"I  heard  it  also,"  said  the  noble,  " remain  here  a 
moment  while  I  go  and  search  yonder  thicket." 

"He  went  toward  the  thicket,  and  peered  anxiously 
through  the  dewy  branches  which  hung  motionless  i* 
the  mooniight,  while  Mary  drew  back  and  leaned 
trembling  against  the  tulip  tree  so  near  to  the  con- 
cealed figure  of  Margaret  de  Valois,  which  crouched 
close  to  the  earth  on  the  other  side,  that  her  garments 
brushed  the  muffled  head  which  lay  pressed  against 
the  rough  bark. 

"  I  can  find  nothing,"  said  the  noble,  returning  to 
the  terrified  queen,  "everything  is  still  within  the 
garden,  not  even  the  wing  of  a  sleeping  bird  stirs 
itself,  and  yet  the  voice  seemed  close  by."  He 
looked  upward  into  the  great  branches  woven  over- 
head as  he  spoke,  but  the  moonbeams  were  shim- 
mering among  the  thick  leaves  and  nothing  so 
large  as  a  human  being  could  have  been  concealed 
among  them. 

"We  must  have  been  mistaken,"  said  Mary, 
drawing  a  deep  breath,  "yet  it  is  strange  that  some 
unaccountable  sound  should  have  startled  us  twice 
the  same  night,  and  on  this  spot" 

The  lovers  moved  toward  the  palace  while  Mary 
was  speaking.  Margaret  de  Valois  rose  slowly  to 
her  feet  and  looked  after  them,  her  hands  clenched 
beneath  the  mantle  that  concealed  her,  and  her  black 
eyes  glittering  in  the  moonlight.  When  they  had 
disappeared  she  crept  stealthily  toward  the  palace, 
through  the  private  door  to  her  mother's  cham- 
ber. But  twice  during  her  progress  she  was  so 
near  to  the  Queen  of  Scots  that  she  could  distinguish 
the  quick  and  panting  breath  with  which  she  hurried 
toward  her  apartments. 
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WITH  A  POBTEAIT. 


The  life  of  a  scholar  and  man  of  letters  is  seldom 
fruitful  in  events.  His  true  biography,  indeed,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  growth  and  movements  of  his  mind, 
and  not  in  the  deeds  which  he  does  or  the  events  of 
which  he  is  a  part.  A  single  lustrum  in  the  crowded 
life  of  a  soldier  or  statesman  will  furnish  more  ma- 
terial to  a  biographer  than  three-score  years  passed 
in  the  tranquillity  of  study  or  the  toils  of  literary  pro- 
duction. An  author's  biography  is  to  be  read  in  the 
dates  and  titles  of  his  books.  Take  away  these,  and 
what  remains  has,  generally  speaking,  as  little  of 
significance  or  interest  as  the  annual  changes  from 
the  fireside  to  the  window,  or  from  the  blue  bed-room 
to  the  brown. 

The  distinguished  poet  and  scholar,  who  forms  the 
subject  of  the  present  paper,  offers  no  exception  to 
these  observations.  The  events  of  his  life  may  be 
told  in  a  very  few  lines. 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  was  born  in  Port- 
land, Maine,  on  the  27th  day  of  February,  1807.  His 
father,  Hon.  Stephen  Longfellow,  who  still  lives  to 
enjoy  and  take  pride  in  the  honors  and  success  of  his 
gifted  son,  is  well  known  as  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  legal  profession,  who  has  long  held  the  highest 
rank  as  a  lawyer  and  advocate,  and  is,  whenever  he 
is  known,  honored  and  beloved  for  the  purity  of  his 
character,  his  strict  integrity,  his  benevolence  of  feel- 
ing, and  the  cordial  and  unaffected  charm  of  his  man- 
ners. In  what  way  the  author  of  "Hyperion"  was 
distinguished  from  the  companions  of  his  infancy 
and  boyhood — whether  he  lisped  unconsciously  in 
numbers  and  displayed,  even  in  the  days  of  hoops 
and  marbles,  the  melancholy,  the  enthusiasm  and  the 
sensitiveness  which  belong  to  the  poetical  tempera- 
ment, we  are  unable  to  say,  either  from  our  own 
knowledge  or  the  information  of  others.  We  lose 
sight  of  him  for  some  years,  though  we  can  readily 
picture  him  in  the  mind's  eye,  running  about  the 
streets  of  that  pretty  town  of  Portland,  loitering  to 
school  and  hurrying  from  it,  yet  always  with  a  light 
step  and  a  light  heart,  for  we  know  that  he  had  that 
which,  of  all  things,  lightens  a  boy's  steps  and  heart 
— a  happy  home.  We  do  not  hear  of  him  again  till 
1821,  when,  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  he  entered* 
Bowdoin  College,  in  Brunswick.  He  remained  at 
this  institution  the  usual  period  of  four  years  and  was 
graduated  with  high  honors  in  1825.  His  college 
career  was  honorable  both  to  his  mind  and  character. 
It  left  no  stain  upon  his  moral  nature,  and  enriched 
his  mind  with  the  fruits  of  an  extensive  course  of 
reading  and  study.    Though  he  never  neglected  his 


college  studies,  we  apprehend  that  the  larger  portion 
of  his  time  was  devoted  to  those  writers  in  elegant 
literature  whose  names  would  have  been  sought  in 
vain  in  the  prescribed  course  of  instruction. 

After  leaving  college  he  spent  a  few  months  in  his 
father's  office  in  converse  with  the  grim  teachers  of 
the  law,  and  we  have  heard  it  stated  on  competent 
authority  that  there  is  still  in  existence  a  writ  filled 
out  by  the  same  hand  that  wrote  "  Excelsior;"  a  fact 
which  we  mention  for  the  special  benefit  of  auto- 
graph collectors.  The  graceful  genius  of  the  youthful 
poet  found  nothing  congenial  in  the  austere  counte- 
nance of  jurisprudence,  and  it  being  contemplated 
by  the  friends  of  Bowdoin  College  to  found  a  pro- 
fessorship of  modern  languages,  it  was  arranged  that 
he  should  visit  Europe,  in  order  to  prepare  himself 
for  its  duties,  which  were  to  be  assumed  by  him  upon 
his  return.  He  accordingly  left  home  and  passed 
three  years  and  a  half  in  Europe,  traveling  or  re- 
siding in  France,-  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  Holland 
and  England.  During  this  period  he  acquired  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  languages  and  literature 
of  modern  Europe,  and  the  influence  exerted  upon 
his  young  and  susceptible  mind,  by  the  world  of  na- 
ture and  art  there  unrolled  to  his  sight,  was  deep  and 
permanent.  He  returned  home  in  1829,  eminently 
qualified  to  discbarge  the  duties  of  his  professorship, 
upon  which  he  immediately  entered. 

He  resided  for  some  years  in  Brunswick,  tranquilly 
engaged  in  the  unexciting  labors  of  instruction,  occa- 
sionally wooing  the  Muses  in  his  leisure  hours,  and 
diligently  increasing  the  stores  of  knowledge  he  had 
brought  home.  His  sources  of  happiness  were  greatly 
increased  by  his  marriage  with  a  most  amiable  and 
intelligent  young  lady,  which  took  place  in  1831,  and 
which,  during  the  few  years  it  continued,  diffused 
over  his  life  that  calm  atmosphere  of  domestic  re- 
pose so  essential  to  the  healthy  condition  of  a 
scholar's  mind.  In  the  mean  time  his  reputation  aa 
an  elegant  and  accomplished  scholar  gradually  ex- 
tended itself,  and  when,  in  1835,  the  post  of  Smith 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages  and  Belle-lettres  in 
Harvard  University  was  made  vacant  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Professor  Ticknor,  who  had  filled  it  for  many 
years  with  signal  ability,  the  eyes  of  the  guardians  of 
the  college  were  naturally  turned  to  Professor  Long- 
fellow as  the  best  qualified  to  succeed  him,  and  the 
vacant  situation  was  accordingly  tendered  to  him, 
and  by  him  accepted.  He  resigned  his  professorship 
at  Brunswick  in  1835,  and  again  visited  Europe  with 
a  view  of  becoming  more  thoroughly  acquainted 
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with  the  languages  and  the  literatures  of  the  North 
of  Europe.  He  passed  upward  of  a  year  abroad, 
traveling  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  Germany,  and  Switz- 
erland. It  was  on  this  journey  that  the  hand  of  death 
separated  him  from  his  wife,  who,  though  she  had 
been  for  some  time  an  invalid,  was,  at  the  last,  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  called  away  into  the  u  silent 
Land." 

He  returned  to  America  in  the  autumn  of  1836  and 
immediately  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  professor- 
ship at  Cambridge,  where  he  has  constantly  resided 
ever  since,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  visit  to  Eu- 
rope last  year  for  the  restoration  of  his  health. 

Professor  Longfellow  first  became  known  as  a 
poet  by  his  contributions  to  the  "  United  States  Lit- 
erary Gazette,"  some  of  which  were  furnished  by 
him  while  he  was  yet  an  undergraduate,  and  the 
remainder  during  the  few  months  which  elapsed 
between  his  leaving  college  and  his  departure  for 
Europe.  These  poems,  like  most  early  poetry,  have 
no  marked  individual  characteristics;  but,  consi- 
dered as  the  productions  of  a  young  man  of  eighteen 
or  nineteen,  they  deserve  great  praise.  They  have 
nothing  crude,  unformed,  or  boyish.  The  verse  flows 
easily  and  gracefully ;  there  is  both  delicacy  of  sentir 
ment  and  beauty  of  expression  in  them ;  the  atmos- 
phere of  good  taste  envelops  them  all ;  and  they  are 
marked  by  that  power  of  observing  and  delineating 
the  picturesque  combinations  of  the  visible  world 
which  characterizes  all  his  writings.  Some  of  them, 
such  as  "The  Angler's  Song,"  "An  April  Day," 
"  Woods  in  Winter,"  were  generally  read  and  ad- 
mired at  the  time  of  their  first  appearance,  and  are 
not  yet  forgotten  by  the  lovers  of  good  poetry.  A 
few  of  these  early  J>oems  have  been  included  by  the 
author  in  his  first  published  volume  of  poems,  and  he 
might  have  added  materially  to  their  number  without 
any  loss  of  reputation. 

In  1833  he  published,  in  a  thin  volume  of  about  one 
hundred  pages,  at  Boston,  a  translation  from  the 
Spanish  of  the  celebrated  poem  written  by  Don  Jorge 
Manrique  on  the  death  of  his  father,  to  which  was 
prefixed  an  eloquent  and  beautiful  introductory  essay 
on  the  moral  and  devotional  poetry  of  Spain.  Of  the 
translation  itself  we  shall  have  a  few  words  to  say, 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  his  peculiar  merits  as  a 
translator. 

In  1835  appeared  at  or  about  the  same  time  in  New 
York  and  London,  his  "  Outre-mer,  or  a  Pilgrimage 
to  the  Old  World,  by  an  American,"  in  two  duode- 
cimo volumes.  A  very  pleasant  book  is  this,  full  of 
matter  both  entertaining  and  instructive.  It  is  the 
note-book  of  a  young  scholar,  in  Europe,  divided  be- 
tween his  love  for  old  books  and  mouldy  learning, 
and  those  ardent  impulses  of  soul  and  sense  which 
carry  him  out  perpetually  into  the  unwrinkled  world 
of  beauty,  nature  and  art.  Here  we  have  an  enthu- 
siastic and  most  scholarlike  paper  on  "  Old  English 
prose  romances,"  and  there  a  lively  sketch  of  a  scene 
in  Spain,  in  which  the  periods  trip  gaily  along,  as  if 
to  the  sound  of  castanets ;  here  a  dissertation  on  the 
Ancient  lyric  poetry  of  France  or  the  Spanish  ballads, 
and  there  a  picture  of  Per©  la  Chaise  and  of  the 
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French  village  of  Auteuil,  drawn  in  colors  as  vivid 
as  if  the  writer  had  lived  always  in  the  open  air. 
Much  of  this  work  was  written,  or  at  least  conceived, 
in  the  South  of  Europe;  and  it  is  full  of  the  sunny 
spirit  of  the  warm  South.  It  reminds  one  of  deep, 
blue  skies,  of  long,  hot  days,  of  fountains  playing  in 
the  sun,  and  of  the  grateful  shade  of  pine  forests.  It 
is  a  pleasant  book  to  read  of  a  summer's  day,  and 
breathes  over  the  mind  as  a  cool  breeze  refreshes  the 
languid  frame.  It  is  written  in  a  gay  and  joyous  spirit, 
and  flows  from  a  youthful,  susceptible,  and  gifted  na- 
ture, unknowing  as  yet  the  touch  of  sorrow,  and  in 
whom  the  tones  of  music  and  the  forms  of  living  or 
lifeless  beauty  call  up  none  but  bright  associations. 

In  1839  appeared  a  second  prose  work  from  his 
pen,  "  Hyperion,"  a  romance  in  two  volumes.  In 
comparing  this  work  with  "  Outre-mer  "  we  can  per- 
ceive that  the  mind  and  character  of  the  writer  had 
undergone  some  changes  in  the  interval  between  the 
publications  of  the  two.  There  are  traces  in  the  lat- 
ter of  the  discipline  of  life  and  of  that  deeper  wisdom 
which  comes  from  the  experience  of  trial  and  the 
bitter  taste  of  disappointment.  His  glance  is  more 
piercing  and  his  insight  more  profound.  The  varied 
forms  which  he  was  before  content  to  merely  copy 
into  his  sketch-book  are  now  suggestive  and  linked 
to  long  trains  of  association.  Where  he  once  ob- 
served he  now  analyzes ;  where  he  once  delineated 
he  now  dissects ;  what  he  once  enjoyed  he  now  spe- 
culates upon.  This  romance  has  not  much  artistic 
skill  in  its  construction.  The  incidents  are  few  and 
the  plot  of  the  simplest  kind.  Nor  has  it  any  great 
merit  in  its  varied  delineation  of  character,  the  inter- 
est being  almost  wholly  absorbed  by  that  of  the  hero, 
Paul  Fleraming.  The  events  which  take  place  in  it 
have  no  other  significance  than  as  aflecting  him  and 
calling  forth  those  traits  of  mind  and  character,  in  the 
delineation  of  which,  the  power  and  interest  of  the 
work  chiefly  reside.  It  is  a  prose  poem ;  a  passage 
in  the  life  of  a  young  man  of  intensely  poetical  tem- 
perament, exposed  to  such  influences  as  for  a  time 
transfigured  the  whole  world  and  made  it  all  poetry. 

Paul  Flemming,  the  hero,  is  a  being  of  mingled  ele- 
ments, with  much  of  heaven  and  something  of  earth, 
with  the  creative  imagination  and  the  susceptible 
blood  of  genius— one  of  those  persons  whose  destiny 
and  end  depend  much  upon  circumstances  beyond 
their  own  control,  and  who,  generally  speaking,  are 
to  be  refined  and  elevated  by  the  "uses  of  adversity." 
He  is  exposed  to  this  discipline  of  trial,  and  the  book 
is  a  vivid  picture  of  his  convulsive  struggles  and 
final  triumph,  by  which  he,  who  might  have  curdled 
into  a  misanthrope  or  hardened  into  a  voluptuary, 
becomes  ennobled,  strengthened  and  exalted.  The 
work  teaches  a  great  moral  lesson — one  which  the 
author  has  also  inculcated  in  more  than  one  of  his 
poems,  and  which  cannot  be  too  often  or  too  forcibly 
impressed — and  that  is,  that  a  wise  and  strong  man 
should  extract  from  suffering  and  disappointment  the 
elements  of  moral  growth — that  vigorous  action  and 
manly  effort  are  the  best  medicines  for  a  wounded 
spirit — and  that  he  who  is  paralyzed  by  the  touch 
of  Borrow  is  untrue  to  his  better  nature,  no  less  than 
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he  who  is  petrified  into  sullen  gloom  or  maddened 
into  fierce  despair.  This  lesson  is  taught  in  a  most 
effective  and  impressive  manner,  and  we  know  that 
many  persons,  who  have  been  placed  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances of  trial  with  Paul  Flemming,  have  found 
comfort  and  healing  in  the  pages  of  "  Hyperion." 
Its  literary  merit  is  unequal.  Some  of  the  chapters 
are  not  particularly  interesting,  and  apparently  have 
little  to  do  with  the  main  purpose  of  the  work,  and 
we  occasionally  meet  with  something  which  a  stern 
taste  would  have  rejected ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  much  beauty  and  sometimes  depth  of  thought, 
sentiments  whose  truth  and  appropriate  expression 
send  them  at  once  to  the  heart,  exquisite  descriptions 
of  natural  scenery,  and  an  earnest  and  impassioned 
tone  of  eloquence.  It  particularly  abounds  with 
striking  and  beautiful  illustrations,  some  of  which  are 
among  the  most  felicitous  that  we  have  ever  seen. 
The  following  seems  to  us  to  have  no  superior  in  the 
whole  range  of  our  reading,  and  is  of  the  very  high- 
est order  of  imaginative  beauty,  and  which  none  but 
a  true  poet  could  ever  have  conceived.  Speaking  of 
the  glacier  of  the  Rhone,  he  says,  "  Its  shape  is  that 
of  a  glove,  lying  with  the  palm  downward,  and  the 
fingers  crooked  and  close  together.  It  is  a  gauntlet 
of  ice,  which,  centuries  ago,  Winter,  the  king  of 
these  mountains,  threw  down  in  defiance  to  the  Sun ; 
and  year  by  year  the  Sun  strives  in  vain  to  lift  it  on 
the  point  of  his  glittering  spear." 

For  the  twofold  purpose  of  giving  our  readers  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  style  of  "  Hyperion,"  and,  at  the 
same  time,  of  furnishing  them  with  a  key  to  its  spirit 
and  tendency,  we  extract  a  few  paragraphs  from  the 
close  of  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  second  volume. 

"And  now  the  sun  was  growing  high  and  warm. 
A  little  chapel,  whose  door  stood  open,  seemed  to 
invite  Flemming  to  enter  and  enjoy  the  grateful 
coolness.  He  went  in.  There  was  no  one  there. 
The  walls  were  covered  with  paintings  and  sculpture 
of  the  rudest  kind,  and  with  a  few  funeral  tablets. 
There  was  nothing  there  to  move  the  heart  to  devo- 
tion; but  in  tbat  hour  the  heart  of  Flemming  was 
weak— weak  as  a  child's.  He  bowed  his  stubborn 
knees,  and  wept.  And  oh !  how  many  disappointed 
hopes,  how  many  bitter  recollections,  how  much  of 
wounded  pride,  and  unrequited  love,  were  in  those 
tears,  through  which  he  read  on  a  marble  tablet  in  the 
chapel  wall  opposite,  this  singular  inscription : 

"  *  Look  not  mournfullv  into  the  Past.  It  comes 
not  back  again.  Wisely  improve  the  Present  It  is 
thine.  Go  forth  to  meet  the  shadowy  Future,  without 
fear,  and  with  a  manly  heart.' 

"  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  unknown  tenant  of 
that  grave  had  opened  his  lips  of  dust,  and  spoken  to 
him  the  words  of  consolation,  which  his  soul  needed, 
and  which  no  friend  had  yet  spoken.  In  a  moment 
the  anguish  of  his  thoughts  was  still.  The  stone  was 
rolled  away  from  the  door  of  his  heart ;  death  was  no 
longer  there,  but  an  angel  clothed  in  white.  He  stood 
up,  and  his  eyes  were  no  more  bleared  with  tears ; 
and,  looking  into  the  bright,  morning  heaven,  he  said ; 

11  *  I  will  be  strong !' 

"  Men  sometimes  go  down  into  tombs,  with  pain- 
ful longings  to  behold  once  more  the  faces  of  their 
departed  friends;  and  as  they  gaze  upon  them,  lying 
there  so  peacefully  with  the  semblance  that  they 
worn  on  earth,  the  sweet  breath  of  heaven  touches 
them,  and  the  features  crumble  and  fall  together,  and 
are  but  dust.  So  did  his  soul  then  descend  for  the 
last  time  into  the  great  tomb  of  the  Past,  with  painful 


longings  to  behold  once  more  the  dear  faces  of  those 
he  had  loved;  and  the  sweet  breath  of  heaven 
touched  them,  and  they  would  not  stav,  but  crumbled 
away  and  perished  as  he  a*sed.  They,  too,  were 
dust  And  thus,  far-sounding,  be  beard  the  great 
gate  of  the  Past  shut  behind  him,  as  the  Divine  Poet 
did  the  gate  of  Paradise,  when  the  angel  pointed  ban 
the  wav  up  the  Holy  Mountain ;  and  to  him  likewise 
was  it  forbidden  to  look  back. 

"  In  the  life  of  every  man  there  are  sudden  transi- 
tions of  feeling  which  seem  almost  miraculous.  At 
once,  as  if  some  magician  had  touched  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  the  dark  clouds  melt  into  the  air,  the 
wind  falls,  and  serenity  succeeds  the  storm.  The 
causes  which  produce  these  sudden  changes  may 
have  been  long  at  work  within  us,  but  the  changes 
themselves  are  instantaneous,  and  apparently  with- 
out sufficient  cause.  It  was  so  with  Flemming;  and 
from  tbat  hour  forth  he  resolved  that  he  would  no 
longer  veer  with  every  shifting  wind  of  circumstance ; 
no  longer  be  a  child's  plaything  in  the  hand  of  Fate, 
which  we  ourselves  do  make  or  mar.  He  resolved 
henceforward  not  to  lean  on  others ;  but  to  walk  self- 
confident  and  self-possessed ;  no  longer  to  waste  his 
years  in  vain  regrets,  nor  wait  the  fulfillment  of 
Soundless  hopes  and  indiscreet  desires;  but  to  live  in 
the  Present  wisely,  alike  forgetful  of  the  Past,  and 
careless  of  what  the  mysterious  future  might  bring. 
And  from  that  moment  he  was  calm  and  strong;  he 
was  reconciled  with  himself!  His  thoughts  turned 
to  his  distant  home  beyond  the  sea.  An  indescribable, 
•sweet  feeling  rose  within  him. 

"  *  Thither  will  I  turn  my  wandering  footsteps/ 
said  he ;  '  and  be  a  man  among  men,  and  no  longer 
a  dreamer  among  shadows.  Henceforth  be  mine  a 
life  of  action  and  reality !  I  will  work  in  my  own 
sphere,  nor  wish  it  other  than  it  is.  This  alone  is 
health  and  happiness.    This  alone  is  Life ; 

«Life  that  shall  send 

A  challenge  to  its  end, 

And,  when  it  comes,  sty,  Welcome  friend !' 

Why  have  I  not  made  these  sage  reflections,  this 
wise  resolve,  sooner?  Can  such  a  simple  result 
spring  only  from  the  long  and  intricate  process  of  ex- 
perience ?  Alas  1  it  is  not  till  Time,  with  reckless 
hand,  has  torn  out  half  the  leaves  from  the  Book  of 
Human  Life,  to  light  the  fires  of  passion  with,  from 
day  to  day,  that  Man  begins  to  see  that  the  leaves 
which  remain  are  few  in  number,  and  to  remember, 
faintly  at  first,  and  then  more  clearly,  that,  upon  the 
earlier  pages  of  that  book  was  written  a  story  of 
happy  innocence,  which  he  would  fain  read  over 
again.  Then  comes  listless  irresolution,  and  the  in- 
evitable inaction  of  despair ;  or  else  the  firm  resolve 
to  record  upon  the  leaves  that  still  remain  a  more 
noble  history  than  the  child's  story  with  which  the 
book  began/" 

Longfellow's  high  fame  as  a  poet  rests  upon  two 
volumes  of  poems,  one  published  in  1839,  called 
"  Voices  of  the  Night,"  and  the  other  published  in 
1841,  called  "Ballads  and  other  Poems."  These 
have  given  to  him  a  rank  second  to  no  one  among 
our  native  bards ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the 
very  first  place  would  be  accorded  to  him.  Poetry, 
it  has  sometimes  occurred  to  us,  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  which,  for  want  of  better  appellations, 
we  may  call  professional  poetry  and  amateur  poetry, 
though  these  epithets  do  not  exactly  convey  the  dis- 
tinction we  mean.  In  the  latter  class  we  include  all 
that  poetry  which  is  written  by  men  of  cultivated 
minds  and  literary  taste,  without  any  particular  po- 
etical genius,  all  album  verses,  charades,  acrostics 
and  valentines,  much  of  the  love  verses  that  find  their 
way  into  print,  all  those  graceful  trifles  that  the 
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French  call  "vers  de  tociiti ;"  in  short,  that  multi- 
form  species  of  poetry,  the  power  of  writing  which 
is  a  mere  accomplishment,  embellishing  other  and 
graver  capacities  and  faculties,  but,  in  itself,  confer- 
ring no  distinction  and  of  no  especial  value.  The 
former  class  consists  of  that  poetry,  in  which,  in  spite 
of  all  defects  of  form,  arising  from  imperfect  training, 
want  of  skill,  erring  judgment  or  defective  taste,  we 
trace  indubitably  those  radiant  symbols  and  tokens  of 
inspiration  which  separate  the  poet  from  the  verse- 
maker— the  creation  from  the  manufacture.  No  one, 
who  ever  read  a  page  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  poetry, 
would  hesitate  for  one  moment,  as  to  which  of  these 
two  classes  it  belongs.  "  This  is  a  poet,"  is  the  sen- 
tence which  every  one  capable  of  distinguishing  po- 
etry from  prose  would  pronounce.  We  see  here  the 
footprints  of  genius,  and  the  fire  of  inspiration  burns 
along  the  line.  His  poetry  is  no  light  breath,  thrown 
off  without  effort  for  the  amusement  of  himself  or  his 
friends— no  airy  bubble  of  the  brain,  glittering  with 
momentary  hues  and  then  passing  away  and  seen  no 
more  but  is  the  grave,  sincere  and  earnest  growth 
of  a  highly  gifted  mind,  in  the  ripe  fullness  of  its  pow- 
ers, finding  in  the  utterance  of  musical  numbers  its 
appropriate  expression  and  natural  language.  In 
writing  poetry,  we  can  perceive  that  he  does  no 
more  than  obey  a  primitive  necessity  of  his  nature. 
The  inward  voice,  as  it  struggled  into  words,  spoke 
in  the  sweet  cadences  of  verse.  As  might  be  expec- 
ted from  Mr.  Longfellow's  careful  intellectual  train- 
ing and  familiarity  with  the  best  models  in  every  lan- 
guage, his  poetry  has  all  that  elaborate  finish  that 
never  seems  elaborate,  that  polished  elegance  and 
minute  attention  to  form  and  garb,  without  which,  no 
production  can  hope  for  any  thing  more  than  a  fleet- 
ing popularity.  The  most  fastidious  taste  and  the 
most  delicate  ear  will  seek  in  vain  in  his  pages  for  a 
halting  stanza,  a  harsh  line,  an  imperfect  rhyme  or 
an  ill-chosen  epithet.  His  poems  leave  upon  the 
mind  that  abiding  pleasure  which  flows  from  the 
perception  of  completeness,  in  which  nothing  is  omit- 
ted, nothing  overlooked,  nothing  half  done  and  nothing 
ill  done,  that  serene  satisfaction  produced  by  finish 
of  construction,  akin  to  that  which  we  feel  in  reading 
a  Greek  epigram  or  seeing  an  antique  cameo. 

In  looking  at  Mr.  Longfellow's  poetry  to  ascertain 
what  has  given  it  so  high  a  place  in  the  estimation 
of  competent  judges,  we  are  immediately  struck  with 
the  impression  of  that  quality  which  the  phrenolo- 
gists call  ideality;  in  other  words,  a  love  of  ideal 
beauty.  He  is  the  most  poetical  of  poets.  His 
poetry  is  the  farthest  removed  from  prose  that  it 
is  possible  for  good  poetry  to  be.  All  the  prosaic 
elements  have  been  successively  thrown  off  in  the 
various  refining  and  purifying  processes  through 
which  it  has  passed  in  the  alembic  of  his  brain,  and 
that  which  remains  is  poetry  in  its  purest  and  most 
essential  form.  That  delicate  atmosphere  of  beauty 
which  the  gifted  eye  sees  hanging  over  the  world, 
like  fragrance  round  the  flower,  he  arrests  and  con- 
denses by  the  magic  power  of  genius,  and  fixes  it 
upon  his  page.  From  this  intense  feeling  of  the 
beautiful,  it  follows  that  he  is  a  writer  of  no  great 


versatility  in  his  poetry.  He  has  no  art  or  humor,  or, 
at  least,  does  not  allow  them  utterance  in  verse;  no 
satire,  no  moral  reflections  on  artificial  life  and  man- 
ners. He  has  none  of  those  accurate  and  minute 
transcripts  of  natural  scenery— those  landscapes  of 
the  Dutch  school  painted  with  words  for  colors — 
which  we  admire  so  much  in  Bryant,  none  of  that 
graceful  and  airy  combination  of  the  grave  and  the 
mirthful,  which  is  the  peculiarity  of  Halleck.  His 
poetry  is  the  effluence  of  the  imaginative  faculty,  in 
the  highest  state  of  creative  energy.  His  illustrations 
are,  generally  speaking,  drawn  from  the  imagination 
rather  than  the  fancy,  and  we  do  not  find  in  his  poetry 
those  quaint  and  fantastic  comparisons  which  provoke 
a  smile  by  the  unexpected  resemblance  they  suggest 

From  the  predominance  of  pure  imagination  in  his 
intellectual  organization,  comes  that  slight  tendency 
to  mysticism  which  we  observe  in  some  of  his  poems, 
that  vague  dreaminess  of  expression  arising  from  an 
attempt  to  express  a  thought  too  delicate  and  volatile  " 
to  bear  the  chains  of  language— a  peculiarity  indige- 
nous to  the  soil  of  Germany  and  which  may  have 
been  unconsciously  induced,  or  at  least  fostered  in 
Longfellow's  mind,  by  his  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  writers  of  that  nation.  It  is  difficult  to  de- 
fine exactly  the  element  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
but  any  one  will  apprehend  our  meaning  after  read- 
ing his  "Prelude,"  "The  Goblet  of  Life,"  and 
"Maidenhood."  Some  persons  object  to  these  po- 
ems and  say  they  cannot  understand  them.  To  such 
we  have  only  to  say,  that  God  has  denied  to  them  the 
power  of  distinguishing  prose  from  poetry,  as  he  has 
to  others,  that  of  distinguishing  noise  from  music. 
Readers  of  imaginative  and  poetical  temperament, 
on  the  contrary,  find  a  charm  in  poetry  which  sug- 
gests more  than  it  tells,  which  fills  the  mind  with  soil 
images  of  beauty,  whose  outlines  are  not  sharply  de- 
fined, but  broken  and  indistinct  like  the  edges  of  a 
summer  cloud. 

Every  man  of  genius  feels  conceptions  which  be 
can  only  imperfectly  express  in  language,  and  his 
utmost  efforts  only  succeed  in  striking  the  key-note, 
which,  when  falling  upon  a  mind  in  unison,  awakens 
the  proper  harmony.  In  Jacob  wrestling  with  the 
angel,  and  retiring  maimed  from  the  struggle,  we 
have  a  type  of  the  inadequate  effort  made  by  lan- 
guage, on  mortal  instrument,  to  grapple  with  those 
immortal  thoughts  which  dart  from  the  heaven  of 
invention  into  the  gifted  mind. 

But  that  which  most  recommends  the  poetry  of 
Longfellow  is  the  moral  element  which  it  contains, 
its  pure  and  elevated  tone  of  feeling,  its  dignity  of 
sentiment  and  the  lessons  of  high-toned  resolve  and 
manly  resolution  which  it  teaches.  It  is  this  element 
which  commends  it  to  so  many  minds,  for  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  can  apprehend  moral  truth  is,  for- 
tunately, far  greater  than  that  of  those  who  delight  in 
poetry  for  its  own  sake.  The  poet,  in  looking  over 
life,  perceives  everywhere  that  to  be  weak  is  to  be 
miserable;  that  happiness  is  less  dependent  upon 
circumstances  than  upon  the  use  which  the  mind 
makes  of  them ;  that  the  soul  should  gather  from 
suffering  the  wings  upon  which  it  may  mount  and 
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toar;  that  the  elements  of  moral  growth  are  to  be 
drawn  from  the  storm,  as  well  as  the  sunshine,  and 
that  in  the  resolute  discharge  of  the  daily  duties  of  life, 
the  best  and  most  unfailing  sources  of  comfort  and  sup- 
port may  be  found.    These  great  primal  truths,  as  we 
have  before  mentioned,  it  was  the  main  object  of  "Hy- 
perion" to  illustrate  and  enforce,  and  in  his  poetry  they 
are  taught  in  strains  of  unrivaled  beauty.  They  breathe 
upon  us,  like  a  grand  swell  of  organ  music,  from  "A 
Psalm  of  Life,"  "  The  Light  of  Stars,"  "  The  Gob- 
let of  Life,"  "  Excelsior,"  etc.,  and,  indeed,  in  all 
his  later  poetry  are  either  directly  urged  or  indirectly 
inculcated.     The  peculiar  literary  qualities  of  his 
poetry,  its  grace,  its  delicacy,  its  sweetness  of  versi- 
fication, its  ideal  and  imaginative  beauty,  especially 
commend  it  to  the  very  class  of  minds  which  are 
most  in  need  of  that  moral  tonic  which  it  prescribes 
and  administers ;  we  mean  those  minds,  whose  dan- 
ger  arises  from  their  very  fineness  of  organization, 
which  are  most  likely  to  be  jangled  into  harsh  discord 
by  the  touch  of  pain,  which,  from  their  fastidiousness, 
are  in  peril  of  becoming  selfish  both  in  their  joy  and 
their  sorrow,  and  which  must  borrow  those  moral 
weapons  which  are  forged  in  the  armory  of  Truth, 
in  order  to  aid  them  against  those  assaults  of  time, 
which  coarser  natures  resist  by  their  mere  firm- 
ness of  fibre.    Happy  is  he  who  can  minister  to  the 
moral  wants  of  minds  like  these ;  happy  and  ever  to 
be  honored  is  that  poet  who  devotes  his  gifts  not  to 
the  kindling  of  those  consuming   passions  which 
waste  the  heart,  as  fire  does  the  scroll,  and  leave 
behind  only  the  cold  and  bitter  ashes  of  despair,  but 
to  the  awakening  and  strengthening  of  those  nobler 
aspirations,  which  lift  the  soul  upward  from  earth  and 
enable  it  to  commune  with  Heaven.    Such  poets  are 
the  benefactors  of  their  race ; 

They  render  with  their  precepts  less 

The  sum  of  human  wretchedness 

And  strengthen  man  with  his  own  mind. 

We  know  that  Mr.  Longfellow  has  reaped,  in  no 
scanty  measure,  that  harvest  of  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment, which  is  due  to  those  who  have  laid  the  offer- 
ings of  their  genius  upon  the  altar  of  truth.  We 
know  that  many  fainting  spirits  have  found  strength, 
and  many  despairing  ones,  hope  in  his  poetry ;  that 
it  has  awakened  new  energy  in  bosoms  that  sorrow 
had  benumbed,  and  sent  the  sunshine  of  peace  into 
many  a  benighted  heart.         < 

We  have  preferred  to  speak  of  the  general  impres- 
sion left  by  Mr.  Longfellow's  poetry,  rather  than  to 
take  up  his  pieces  one.  by  one,  partly  because  they 
have  all  a  certain  family  likeness,  and  partly  because 
they  are  so  familiar  to  the  lovers  of  poetry,  that  they 
need  not  to  have  their  peculiar  beauties  pointed  out. 
We  have  therefore  said  nothing  of  his  admirable  bal- 
lads, "The  Skeleton  in  Armor"  and  '<  The  Wreck 
of  the  Hesperus,"  so  full  of  strength  and  beauty,  with 
their  vigorous  conceptions  and  vivid  power  of  paint- 
ing; nothing  of  the  picturesque  simplicity  and  quiet 
wisdom  of  "The  Village  Blacksmith;"  nothing  of 
the  exquisite  delicacy  and  matchless  grace  of  expres- 
sion which  mark  his  "  Endymion,"  "  It  is  not  always 
May,"  etc.,  for  these  may  be  read  by  him  that  runs. 


But  it  would  be  doing  injustice  to  his  claims  not  to 
speak  of  his  peculiar  merits  as  a  translator,  which  be 
has  displayed  in  some  very  happy  versions  of  poems, 
presenting  more  than  common  difiiculties  of  construc- 
tion and  expression.  His  earliest  published  work 
was  a  translation  from  the  Spanish  of  Manrique's 
noble  poem  on  the  death  of  his  father,  which  has 
always  appeared  to  us  one  of  the  most  felicitous  ver- 
sions in  the  language.  It  is  sufficiently,  though  not 
slavishly  literal ;  the  flow  of  the  verse  is  easy  and 
graceful,  and  the  spirit  of  the  original  is  most  com- 
pletely preserved.  The  translation  is  a  fine  and 
finished  poem,  and  a  valuable  accession  to  the  stores 
of  English  literature.  He  has  also  translated  from 
the  Swedish  of  Tegner,  the  author  of  the  well-known 
poem,  "Frithiof's  Saga,"  a  religious  poem  called 
"  The  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper,"  which  is  very 
popular  in  Sweden.  The  original  is  written  in  hex- 
ameters, and  the  translation  is  in  the  same  measure, 
which  has  never  been  naturalized  in  our  language, 
and  never  will  be.  Professor  Longfellow  deserves 
great  praise  for  the  patience  and  skill  he  has  shown 
in  the  accomplishment  of  his  self-imposed  and  diffi- 
cult task.  By  those  who  understand  the  original,  his 
version  is  said  to  be  exact  and  faithful,  and  regarded 
as  a  poem  simply,  it  has  great  merit  of  thought  and 
expression,  and  its  hexameters  are,  to  say  the  least, 
as  good  as  those  of  any  one  who  has  made  use  of 
them  before.  But  every  reader  will  give  a  ready 
assent  to  the  apologetic  remarks  of  the  translator  in 
the  preface.  "  I  have  preserved  even  the  measure ; 
that  inexorable  hexameter,  in  which,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, the  motions  of  the  English  muse  are  not  un- 
like those  of  a  prisoner  dancing  to  the  music  of  his 
chains;  and  perhaps,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  the 
dancing  dog, '  the  wonder  is  not  that  she  should  do 
it  so  well,  but  that  she  should  do  it  at  all.' "  There 
are  in  his  two  volumes  of  poems  many  other  transla- 
tions, mostly  from  the  German,  Spanish  and  Italian, 
all  of  which  have  marked  merit,  and  show,  even  the 
shortest  of  them,  the  master's  hand. 

In  addition  to  his  two  volumes  of  poems,  Professor 
Longfellow,  as  will  be  remembered  by  our  readers, 
has  recently  published  in  this  magazine  a  drama  in 
three  acts,  called  "  The  Spanish  Student,"  the  merits 
of  which  are  too  fresh  in  the  minds  of  our  readers 
to  require  any  critical  exposition  on  our  part 
Though,  in  those  particular  qualities  which  separate 
the  drama  from  other  forms  of  intellectual  produc- 
tion, as  the  skillful  construction  of  the  plot,  the  natu- 
ral succession  of  events,  the  appropriateness  of  the 
dialogue,  the  exposition  of  character  and  the  proba- 
bility of  the  denouement,  it  can  claim  no  very  high 
rank  as  a  work  of  art,  yet,  as  a  poem,  its  merit  is 
most  unquestioned  and  emphatic,  and  it  contains 
scenes  and  passages  of  extreme  beauty.  Within  a 
few  weeks  he  has  also  published  in  a  thin  pamphlet 
a  few  striking  poems  on  slavery,  of  considerable 
literary  merit,  though,  in  that  point  of  view  alone, 
they  will  not  add  essentially  to  his  reputation.  They 
will  be  judged  by  a  different  standard,  and  the  esti- 
mate formed  of  them  will  be  according  to  the  readers 
views  upon   the  subject  which  gave  them  birth, 
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and  which  is  hourly  assuming  more  importance  and 
filling  a  larger  space  in  the  public  mind. 

Professor  Longfellow  has  by  no  means  deroted  his 
whole  time  to  the  composition  of  those  works,  in 
prose  and  vera©,  which  have  passed  in  review  before 
us.  He  has  made  himself  a  ripe  and  good  scholar, 
and  his  intellectual  accomplishments  and  attainments 
would  entitle  him,  apart  from  his  genius,  to  much 
honor  and  consideration.  Few  poets  have  ever 
accumulated  such  stores  of  various  and  elegant  learn- 
ing. He  is  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  principal 
languages  of  modern  Europe,  speaking  them  fluently 
and  correctly,  and  has  read  with  critical  accuracy 
all  the  best  productions  of  their  respective  literatures. 
Of  the  best  writers  in  English  literature  he  has  also 
been  a  diligent  student,  and  has  deeply  freighted  his 
mind  with  their  golden  stores  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion. He  has  also  contributed  several  papers  to  the 
North  American  Review,  some  of  which  are  learned 
and  elaborate,  and  show  that  patient  and  plodding 
industry  not  often  found  in  connection  with  an  in- 
ventive genius  like  his.  Among  these  is  a  review  of 
Tegner's  "Frithiof's  Saga,"  containing  some  origi- 
nal translations  from  the  reviewer's  own  pen,  which 
were  highly  approved  by  its  distinguished  author, 
who  pronounced  them,  so  far  as  they  went,  superior 
to  any  of  the  several  English  versions  which  had 
been  made  of  his  poem,  and  added  his  earnest  re- 
quest that  he  would  translate  the  whole  poem. 

Professor  Longfellow's  present  position  is  a  very 
enviable  one,  and  affords  ample  sources  both  of  hap- 


|  piness  and  intellectual  improvement.  His  profe 
ship  occupies,  without  absorbing,  his  time,  and  he  is 
as  regular  and  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  its 
duties  as  the  dullest  pedant  that  ever  darkened  the 
.meaning  of  JEschylus  or  Pindar  with  bad  Latin.  His 
instructions  are  highly  appreciated  by  the  students, 
with  whom  he  is  also,  personally,  a  great  favorite. 
The  cultivated  and  graceful  society  of  Boston  and 
Cambridge  proffers  him  social  privileges  of  the  high- 
est order,  into  which  he  is  always  warmly  welcomed, 
not  only  on  account  of  his  genius,  attainments  and 
character,  but  also  for  bis  agreeable  manners  and 
pleasing  conversation.  In  the  retirement  of  his  own 
study,  he  finds  himself  in  the  companionship  of  a 
large  and  well-chosen  library,  and  in  the  midst  of 
those  silent  friends  who  are  ever  ready  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  scholar  in  every  mood  of  mind  in 
which  he  may  find  himself;  who  smooth  with  gentle 
appliance  "the  raven  down"  of  sadness  till  it  smiles, 
and  lend  their  own  light  to  add*io  the  sunshine  of  his 
cheerful  hours.  He  is  in  the  full  flower  and  perfec- 
tion of  his  fine  faculties,  and  we  may  confidently 
anticipate  from  him  many  and  various  contribu- 
tions to  the  wealth  of  our  young  and  growing  litera- 
ture. 

The  likeness  which  accompanies  this,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  is  not  a  very  good  one.  Though  correct, 
perhaps,  in  the  general  outline,  Mr.  Franquinet  has 
failed  to  give  that  refilled  and  poetical  expression  of 
his  original  which  attracts  the  regard  of  every  one 
who  sees  him  in  person. 


A  WHISPER  PROM  THE  GRAVE. 


As  through  the  church-yard  lone  I  strayed, 
Communing  with  the  silent  dead, 

What  time  the  sun's  last  radiance  played 
Around  the  distant  mountain's  head  j 


sfethought  there  caught  my  startled  <», 
Breathed  from  a  mossy  time-worn  tomb, 

A  voice  that  I  could  scarcely  hear, 
Whispering  "  Thou  'rt  welcome  to  thy  home ! 

"  If  thou  art  weary  of  thy  life ; 

If  anguish  rack  thy  throbbing  breast  ; 
If  with  thy  destiny  st  strife, 

Here  thou  wilt  find  a  place  of  rest. 

"  Here  love  can  stay  his  wild  desires; 

Here  mad  ambition  tame  his  pride ; 
Here  lust  assuage  his  raging  fires ; 

And  avarice  cast  his  curse  aside. 

"  For  some  cold  beauty  dost  thou  pine ; 

Some  wicked  joy  that  thrilled  thy  heart ; 
Some  bliss  that  never  can  be  thine, 

Yet  stings  thee  with  its  poisoned  dart ; 

"  If  fortune,  in  her  cruel  mirth, 
From  some  proud  eminence  has  hurled, 

And  sent  her  brood  of  bloodhounds  forth 
To  track  thy  footsteps  round  the  world  j 

"  If  harassed  by  some  cureless  pain, 
That  wastes  thy  strength  from  day  to  day ; 
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Or  memory  racks  thy  burning  brain, 
Or  hope  has  thrown  his  staff  away ; 

"  Here  is  thy  destined  place  of  rest ; 
Here  is  thy  last,  long,  quiet  home ; 

Here  every  outcast  wretch  is  blest- 
Come  hither  then,  poor  pilgrim,  come ! 

"  Here  many  a  playmate  thou  wilt  meet  j 

Old  friends  lay  scattered  all  around ; 
And  many  loved  ones  thou  may'st  greet 

Within  this  little  narrow  bound. 

"  She  who  first  gave  thee  milk  is  here, 

Thy  bosom's  partner  by  her  side ; 
The  Utile  ones  thou  lov'dst  so  dear, 

Thy  two  twin  cherubs  here  abide. 

"  For  living  foes  dead  friends  thou  'It  meet, 

Harmless  companions  every  one ; 
They  neither  slander,  lie,  nor  cheat, 

Nor,  leave  the  wretch  to  pine  alone. 

"  Good  company  they  are,  my  friend ; 

They  '11  never  tempt  thy  feet  astray, 
But  point  thee  to  thy  journey's  end, 

And  show  thee  safely  on  the  way. 

"  Then  come  and  lay  thee  by  my  side, 

And  wait  the  last  great  judgment  day, 
When  all  that  sleeping  here  abide, 

Shall  wake,  and  speed  their  heav'nward  way."  J.  ».  * 
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NO.    II.— ARNOLD'S    TREASON. 


Night  upon  the  Highland  hills, 

Night  upon  the  mighty  river, 
Darkly  in  the  witching  calm 

Did  the  breeseless  aspen  shiver, 
Darkly  o'er  the  shrouded  moon 

Were  the  misty  vapors  flying, 
Sadly  down  the  hollow  pass 

Sighed  the  night  air  softly  dying. 

Silenee,  like  a  heavy  shadow, 

Brooded  over  Hudson's  breast, 
Brooded  over  Besfcon  hoary, 

Brooded  over  huge  Crow-Nest, 
Save,  when,  as  the  tide  was  making, 

Faintly  rose  its  fitful  dash, 
Save,  when,  all  the  echoes  waking, 

Rose  the  leaping  sturgeon's  flash. 

Once,  and  oft  the  katydid 
Shrilled  upon  the  mountain  side, 

Once,  and  oft,  from  shoal  and  shallow, 
Deep  the  bullfrog's  bass  replied. 

Mute  was  all  beside  and  solemn- 
Tread  of  brute,  or  wildfowl's  flight, 

Sounded  none  i'  the  stilly  woods, 
Sounded  none  i'  the  starless  night. 

Leagues  of  wilderness  and  river, 

Countless  leagues,  lay  hushed  in  sleep, 
Scarce  a  rustle  in  the  trees, 

Scarce  a  ripple  on  the  deep ; 
Not  a  sign  wa#>there  or  token, 

Not  a  sign  of  human  life, 
Yet  those  woods  and  waters  lonely, 

All  with  armed  foes  were  rife. 

Floated  o'er  the  fortress,  northward, 

New-born  freedom's  clustered  stars, 
Soon  to  rank  with  flags  that  numbered 

Centnries  of  glorious  scars. 
Southward  o'er  the  Vulture's  pinion, 

Meteor  of  a  thousand  years, 
Gleamed  old  England's  red  cross  glorious, 

Known  wherever  pilot  steers. 

Noble  foemen,  southward,  northward ! 

Noble  foemen !  noble  cause ! 
These  for  loyalty  and  fame ! 

Those  for  liberty  and  laws ! 
Long  had  been  the  strife  between  them, 

Long  and  hard  was  it  like  to  be, 
Those  the  tamers  of  the  forest, 

These  the  rulers  of  the  sea ! 

Yet  was  treason  in  the  camp, 

Where  no  treason  should  have  been— 
But  it  has  been  so  forever, 

So  forever  't  will  be  seen, 
That  the  highest,  holiest  cause, 

And  the  purest  patriot  band, 
Number  with  their  good  and  great 

Still  the  traitor's  heart  and  hand ! 


When  the  Persian  myriads  quailed, 

Quailed  before  the  hundreds  three, 
Of  the  glorious  Spartans  one 

Died  not  at  Thermopylae— 
When  the  consuls  yet  were  new, 

And  the  Tarquins  hardly  down, 
One  in  Rome,  a  Brutus  too, 

Sold  his  country  to  the  crown. 

And  if  man  the  foulest  treason 

Plot  against  his  fellow  clay, 
How  shall  we  presume  to  murmur, 

Things  whose  life  is  but  a  day, 
When  the  Lord  of  Earth  and  Heaven 

Counted  in  his  chosen  fold 
Judas,  who  betrayed  his  master 

For  the  filthy  lust  of  gold  ? 

Mark  the  bullfrog's  startled  croak, 

Mark  the  teal  on  sudden  pinion 
Springing  from  her  watery  roost — 

What  invades  their  wild  dominion  ? 
Lo !  with  noiseless  motion  stealing, 

In  the  shadow  of  the  shore, 
Not  a  star  its  course  revealing, 

Crawls  a  boat  with  muffled  oar. 

Crawls  a  boat  with  muffled  oar 

Slowly  toward  an  inlet  deep, 
Where  the  Long-clove  frowns  above, 

And  dark  below  the  eddies  sleep. 
Not  an  eagle's  eye  could  pierce 

That  recess  of  utter  gloom, 
Suited  well  for  treason's  cradle, 

Suited  well  for  a  traitor's  tomb ! 

Grated  on  the  rocks  the  keel, 

Slept  a  stately  form  to  land- 
Well  could  rein  the  dashing  war-horse, 

Well  could  wield  the  mortal  brand- 
Nobler  spirit,  braver  hand, 

Warmer  heart  have  never  met — 
Wo  betide  the  wicked  hour 

When  ashore  his  foot  he  set ! 

Not  a  word  had  yet  been  spoken, 

For  the  rowers  knew  him  not, 
Knew  him  not  the  man  who  steered  him 

To  that  gloomy,  guilty  spot. 
But  there  waited  one  ashore, 

Shrouded  in  the  shades  of  night, 
Shrouded  in  the  thickest  covert — 

His  were  deeds  that  shun  the  light. 

Yet  had  he  a  glorious  name- 
Deeds  of  his  i'  the  face  of  day 

Had  outgrown  all  rival  laurels, 
None  so  daring-bold  as  they — 

By  the  wild  Dead  River's  course, 
On  Megantic's  stormy  lake — 

On  the  Chaudiere's  boiling  rapids, 
In  morass,  ravine  and  brake — 
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Better,  better  wu  it  far, 

So  like  Andre  to  be  dying, 
With  his  country  mourning  o*er  him, 

And  his  foeraen  round  him  sighing, 
Than  like  Arnold  to  live  on, 

Scorn  of  his  adopted  land, 
Loathed  of  every  noble  heart, 

Shunned  of  every  honest  hand ! 

Heard  ye  not  how  England'*  King, 

With  bis  peers  in  circled  state, 
Would  have  made  him  known  to  one, 

Who  in  every  deed  was  great  ? 
"  No,  my  liege,"  the  earl  replied— 

"  Rank,  and  lands,  and  life  are  thine- 
But  no  traitor's  touch  may  sully 

This  untainted  hand  of  mine.'1 


But  the  traitor  still  was  brave- 
Quailed  not  he  to  the  old  lord's  i 
Quailed  not  he  to  the  bravest  man 
That  was  e'er  of  woman  born- 
Challenged  him  to  the  deadly  field- 
Met  him  sternly  face  to  face — 
Leveled !  fired !  but  erred  his  ball- 
It  may  be  his  soul  was  touched  of  grace  ! 

Proudly,  coldly  stood  the  peer- 
Proudly,  coldly  turned  away ! 

"  Stand  and  fire !"  the  traitor  cried — 
"  Yours,  my  lord,  is  the  luck  to-day !" 

"  No !  I  leave  you,"  sternly  spake— 
Spake  the  old  and  haughty  lord — 

"  Leave  you  to  a  fitter  doom- 
To  the  hangman  and  the  cord !" 


LITTLE    RED-RIDINGHOOD. 


BY  MBS.  VBANCBS  S.  OSGOOD. 


*  WIW  flowm  looked  spwwl 
Her  blue  ejei  to  neat, 
Then  beat  eg&ia  *aeatb 
Her  little,  light  fcet,» 


Dzab  little  wanderer ! 

Dancing  along ; 
Now  with  a  silver  laugh, 

Now  with  a  song : 

Little  that  loving  heart, 

Guileless  and  gay, 
Dreamed  of  the  evil 

That  darkened  thy  way. 

Soft  from  the  crimson  hood 

Floated  her  hair, 
Changing  to  ^>ld 

In  the  sunlighted  air ; 

Blue  as  the  hare-bell 
That,  as  she  tripp'd  by, 

Kissed  those  light  feet  in  love 
Shone  her  young  eye ; 

Bright  as  yon  rivulet 

Glanced  to  the  day 
Dimpled  her  cheek 

In  her  smile's  sunny  play. 

Oh!  'tis  a  fable, 

'T  were  sin  to  believe ! 
How  could  the  wolf 

Such  a  darling  deceive  ? 

Say  that  she  met  him  there ! 

That  may  be  so ; 
Innocence  walks  not 

Unperilled  below j 

But  on  the  faith 

Of  a  poet  the  rest 
Is  but  a  libel, 

And  should  be  repressed. 

Say  that  she  met  him  there, 

Face  unto  (ace ! 
Soft  o'er  the  savage 

The  magic  of  grace, 


Sweetness  and  purity, 

Beauty  and  love, 
Stole  to  his  heart 

Like  the  coo  of  a  dove.. 

One  earnest  look 
Of  those  eloquent  eyes, 

One  music-tone 
Of  her  childish  surprise, 

Melted  the  iron 

XX  evil  design 
Into  soft  homage 

For  grace  so  divine ; 

And  if  he  spoke  to  her, 

(So  goes  the  tale,) 
These  must  have  been  the  words 

Growled  on  the  gale— 

"  Joyous  and  innocent, 
Bright  as  the  day, 
Little  Red-Ridinghood, 
Go  on  thy  way ! 

"  Flower  of  the  Spring-tide, 
Graceful  and  wild, 
Never  come  harm  to  thee, 
Beautiful  child ! 

"  Speed  on  thine  errand 
Unconscious  of  art, 
Bloom  on  thy  young  cheek 
And  love  in  thy  heart. 

"  Bare  to  the  sunset 

Those  soft,  waving  curls, 
Fearless  and  frolicsome, 
Fairest  of  girls. 

"  See  how  yon  changing  sky 
Fades  with  the  day ! 
little  Red-Ridinghood, 
Haste  on  thy  way !" 
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ancient  family.  But  parental  affection  silenced,  if  it 
could  not  subdue,  their  regrets,  and  ere  long  the  twins 
were  the  idols  of  both  father  and  mother.  The  singu- 
lar personal  resemblance,  which  so  generally  charac- 
terizes those  whom  nature  has  so  mysteriously  con- 
nected, was  in  this  case  very  strongly  marked.  As 
infants  they  could,  with  difficulty,  be  distinguished 
from  each  other,  and  only  the  unerring  eye  of  a  mo- 
ther could  detect  the  shade  of  difference  between  the 
deep  gray  eye  of  Rosamond  and  the  slight  hazel  tint 
which  was  diffused  through  the  same  color  in  the 
eyes  of  Lilias ;  while  only  a  mother's  heart  could  re- 
member that  when  the  two  little  heads  were  laid 
upon  the  same  pillow  the  curls  which  clustered  round 
Rosamond's  brow  were  darker  than  the  chestnut 
locks  of  Lilias.  This  similitude  seemed  rather  to 
increase  with  the  progress  of  time,  and  in  the  sport- 
iveness  of  their  innocent  mirth  the  fair  children  would 
often  puzzle  their  parents  by  changing  the  ornaments 
which  formed  the  only  distinction  between  them  in 
the  eyes  of  the  family  servants.  Nor  were  they  less 
alike  in  character  than  in  person,  and  happier  had  it 
been  for  both  if  more  diversity  between  them  had 
really  existed. 

Entitled  by  their  birth  to  rank  and  affluence,  gifted 
by  nature  with  exceeding  beauty,  and  almost  wor- 
shiped by  parents  who  had  long  despaired  of  be- 
holding the  renewal  of  their  youth  in  their  own  off- 
spring, they  early  learned  their  own  importance  in 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  household.  Their  will  became 
a  law  to  all,  from  the  proud  old  lord  down  to  his 
humblest  servant,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
should  soon  have  acquired  a  full  portion  of  the  way- 
wardness which  is  ever  the  result  of  unlimited  in- 
dulgence. Their  similarity  of  taste  and  feeling  pro- 
duced disunion  between  them  even  in  the  nursery, 
for  each  was  sure  to  desire  the  same  gratification  at 
precisely  the  same  moment,  and  as  it  was  scarcely 
possible  always  to  fulfill  the  desires  of  both,  their  wil- 
fulness occasioned  continual  discord  between  them. 
Many  a  dispute  which  has  separated  those  whom 
God  himself  had  united — many  a  family  feud  which 
has  left  its  inheritance  of  hatred  in  the  second  and 
third  generations — many  a  bitter  jealousy— many  an 
evil  passion  which  curdles  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  makes  the  bond  of 
kindred  only  a  fetter  which  is  gladly  broken — may  be 
traced  to  the  petty  bickerings  and  still  renewed  quar- 
rels which  disturbed  the  days  of  infancy.  The  mis- 
fortunes which  befell  the  beautiful  sisters,  if  traced  to 
their  first  cause,  will  be  found  to  have  arisen  in  that 
disunion  of  feeling,  and  selfishness,  which  charac- 
terized their  childhood,  while  the  wonderful  simi- 

« 

larity  which  distinguished  their  moral  as  well  as 
their  physical  nature,  and  which  should  have  bound 
them  by  the  closest  ties,  became  only  an  unfailing 
source  of  discord  and  dislike. 

As  nothing  is  more  unlovely  than  childhood  with- 
out its  innocent  attributes,  its  frankness,  its  over- 
flowing affections,  its  utter  unselfishness,  its  purity 
of  feeling— we  will  pass  over  the  events  of  the  sis- 
ters' early  life;  events  which,  though  of  trilling  im- 
port in  themselves,  were  of  no  little  consequence  to 


the  formation  of  character.  At  sixteen,  the  ladies 
Rosamond  and  Lilias  were  known  to  all  the  country 
around  as  the  Beauties  of  Folkstone;  and  the  rare 
spectacle  of  two  young  females  so  exquisitely  lovely 
and  so  wonderfully  similar  that  a  portrait  of  the  one 
would  have  served  as  a  most  accurate  likeness  of  the 
other,  drew  around  them  a  crowd  of  admirers.  It 
required  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  both  to  dis- 
cover the  points  of  difference  which  existed  between 
them,  and  yet  these  differences  were  of  the  most  de- 
cided and  definite  kind.  Possessed  of  equally  violent 
passions,  equally  self-willed  and  resolute  of  purpose, 
they  yet  were  most  unlike  in  talent  and  in  their  power 
of  self-possession.  Rosamond,  with  far  more  real 
strength  of  mind  than  her  sister,  had  far  leas  control 
over  her  wayward  impulses.  Her  acuteness  of  per- 
ception and  brilliant  wit  gave  point  and  poignancy  to 
her  conversation  which  too  frequently  degenerated 
into  severity  and  sarcasm,  while  the  least  irritation  of 
temper  produced  such  cutting  and  violent  invective 
against  the  offender,  that  few  were  found  willing  to 
brave  her  anger  more  than  once.  But  with  all  these 
defects  she  yet  possessed  a  degree  of  generous  frank- 
ness, and  magnanimity  in  acknowledging  her  errors, 
which  gave  promise  of  many  noble  qualities  hidden 
beneath  the  waywardness  of  her  ten/per.  Lilias,  on 
the  contrary,  was  one  of  those  sensitive,  morbid 
creatures,  who  delight  in  cherishing  every  sentiment 
into  a  passion;  romance  was  the  atmosphere  in 
which  she  sought  to  dwell,  and  failing  to  find  its  subtle 
essence  pervading  the  grosser  elements  of  every- 
day life,  she  was  ever  fretful,  repining,  and  discon- 
tented. But  Lilias  was,  also,  a  profound  and  skillful 
dissembler.  Though  guided  ever  by  the  impulses  of 
a  headstrong  will,  she  yet  managed  to  appear  one  of 
the  most  refined  and  delicate  and  gentle  of  women. 
Though  resolute  of  purpose,  and  defying  all  hind- 
rances when  her  passions  were  excited,  she  seemed 
only  one  of  those  frail,  dependent,  timid  -creatures 
who  attach  themselves  to  the  hearts  of  men  by  their 
very  helplessness.  While  the  dark  eyes  of  Rosa- 
mond flashed  with  the  fires  of  intellect,  those  of 
Lilias  were  full  of  liquid  light,  as  if  a  tear  were  ever 
ready  to  soften  their  rich  lustre.  While  the  chiseled 
lips  of  the  franker  sister  were  sometimes  wreathed 
with  merry  smiles,  sometimes  curved  in  bitter  scorn, 
the  rose-bud  mouth  of  the  gentle  Lilias  never  expressed 
a  ruder  emotion  than  quiet  pleasure  or  placid  pen. 
siveness.  While  the  lithe  figure  of  one  was  seen  is 
all  the  unstudied  grace  of  attitude,  which  might  be- 
seem a  wood-nymph,  the  drooping  form  and  equally 
picturesque  but  more  artificial  postures  of  the  other 
would  have  afforded  a  model  to  the  sculptor  who 
vainly  sought  to  image  the  statue  of  modesty.  At 
first  view,  the  observer  was  ready  to  exclaim,  as  as 
gazed  upon  both  sisters — "  How  marvelous  a  like- 
ness !"  But  a  second  look  would  probably  excite  his 
wonder  still  more,  by  showing  how  utterly  different 
an  expression  might  be  worn  by  features  moulded  to 
the  most  perfect  exactitude  of  form. 

Scarcely  had  the  beautiful  sisters  attained  the  age 
of  womanhood  when  death  deprived  them  of  their 
mother,  whose  weak  indulgence  had  fostered  the 
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growth  of  those  errors  in  her  children  of  which  she 
was  keenly  sensible  ere  she  was  removed  from  them 
forever.  They  felt  little  respect  for  the  parent  who 
had  early  submitted  her  better  judgment  to  their  in- 
fentine  caprices,  and,  like  all  spoiled  children,  they 
made  a  most  ungrateful  return  for  her  unlimited  af- 
fection. She  was  allowed  to  minister  to  their  plea- 
sures, but  when,  excited  by  their  willfulness,  she  at- 
tempted to  act  the  mentor,  or  to  assert  her  long 
dormant  authority,  she  was  met  by  utter  contempt 
for  her  counsels,  and  disregard  of  her  commands. 
Her  last  days  were  embittered  by  their  disobedience, 
and  the  children  who  had  been  bestowed  as  blessings, 
were,  by  her  own  excess  of  affection,  made  her  most 
bitter  scourges.  Their  father,  a  weak,  silly,  proud 
old  man,  who  fancied  that  every  thing  which  apper- 
tained to  him  was  beyond  censure  or  criticism,  and 
who  allowed  his  daughters  to  act  precisely  as  they 
pleased,  so  long  as  they  did  not  controvert  his  pecu- 
liar prejudices,  was  little  calculated  to  be  their  guide 
during  the  perilous  period  of  life  which  they  had  just 
entered.  Thus  left  to  follow  the  dictates  of  their  own 
will,  they  could  scarcely  fail  of  laying  up  a  store  of 
future  suffering. 

Among  their  numerous  admirers  was  one. who 
mingled  timidly  with  the  throng  of  the  noble  and  the 
gifted  that  surrounded  the  lovely  heiresses  of  Folk- 
stone,  as  if  conscious  of  his  feeble  claims  upon  their 
notice  or  regard.  Herbert  Bellenden  was  a  younger 
son,  who,  from  his  boyhood,  had  been  destined  to  the 
church,  because  a  valuable  living  was  in  the  gift  of 
his  family.  His  rectory  was  but  a  short  distance 
from  Folkstone,  and  the  large  estates  of  his  elder 
brother  lay  contiguous  to  those  which  were  the  future 
inheritance  of  the  lovely  sisters.  Shy  and  retiring  in 
his  manner,  a  student  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word,  he  avoided  society  with  an  almost  morbid 
feeling  of  self-distrust  and  false  pride;  while  his 
keen  sense  of  the  beautiful,  and  his  ardent  admira- 
tion of  feminine  loveliness,  led  him  to  find  his  chief 
delight  in  the  continuance  of  his  boyish  intimacy  with 
the  ladies  of  Folkstone.  He  had  mastered  much  of 
the  lore  of  books,  and  had  not  altogether  neglected 
the  study  of  human  nature,  though  his  reserved  man- 
ners gave  him  little  facility  in  this  pursuit— but  of 
that  strangest  of  all  strange  volumes— the  heart  of 
woman— he  was  profoundly  and  hopelessly  ignorant 
Considering  the  sex  as  vastly  inferior  to  men  in  in- 
tellectual strength,  he  looked  upon  them  as  fair  and 
gentle  beings,  sent  to  soften  man's  rugged  nature, 
and  embellish  life's  dreary  scenes ;  but  the  idea  that 
they  had  characters  which  might  be  studied,  and 
(acuities  which  might  be  developed,  never  once  oc- 
curred to  him. 

To  a  man  of  secluded  habits  and  timid  nature,  the 
bold,  frank,  fearless  bearing  of  Rosamond  was  far 
more  attractive  than  the  sensitive  and  relying  tem- 
per of  Lilias.  He  had  not  the  decision  of  character 
and  firmness  of  purpose  which  is  sufficient  for  itself, 
and  can,  therefore,  afford  to  offer  its  support  to  the 
feebler  nature  of  woman.  Rosamond's  self-reliance, 
though  generally  the  least  attractive  of  all  feminine 
traits,  seemed  peculiarly  calculated  to  please  one 


who  was  conscious  of  his  own  weakness ;  and  Her- 
bert Bellenden  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  his 
affections  were  no  longer  in  his  own  keeping.  That 
his  fine  talents,  his  poetic  temperament,  his  enthu- 
siasm and  his  romance  of  feeling  should  have  given 
him  an  interest  in  the  heart  of  the  morbidly  sensi- 
tive Lilias,  was  by  no  means  extraordinary ;  but  that 
the  high-spirited  and  joyous-hearted  Rosamond — she 
who  shared  her  father's  pride  and  looked  with  scorn 
upon  all  who  trod  a  lowlier  path  through  life  than 
that  which  she  pursued — she  who  mocked  at  the 
name  of  love,  and  despised  the  thought  of  being 
humbled  to  the  condition  of  a  loving  and  submissive 
woman — she  who  had  heretofore  fancied  that  a  pala- 
din of  the  olden  time,  a  knight  ready  to  do  his  devoir 
to  the  death,  or  at  least  a  noble  gentleman,  skilled  in 
all  manly  and  daring  exercises,  could  alone  fix  her 
wandering  fancy— that  she  should  have  loved  the  shy 
and  vacillating  student,  was  one  of  those  marvels  for 
which  philosophy  has  no  explanation.  Alas !  were 
"  human  love  the  growth  of  human  will,"  how  much 
of  the  suffering  which  belongs  to  its  full  and  perfect 
development  would  the  hearts  of  men,  and  more 
especially  of  women,  be  spared.  Herbert  loved  the 
high-souled  Rosamond,  and  the  lofty  Rosamond,  as 
well  as  the  romantic  Lilias,  bad  yielded  up  their 
hearts  to  him.  Both,  turning  from  the  advantages 
which  were  offered  them  by  wealth  and  rank,  had 
bestowed  their  affections  on  the  youthful  rector. 
But  while  Rosamond  proudly  and  sternly  struggled 
against  the  love  which  was  daily  gaining  new  vigor 
in  her  heart,  Lilias,  ever  attracted  by  those  incon- 
gruities of  life  which  give  a  tincture  of  romance  to 
the  dull  realities  of  this  working-day  world,  cher- 
ished the  feeble  sentiment  of  preference  into  a  deep 
and  absorbing  passion. 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  describing  the  pro- 
gress of  those  events  which  gradually  tended  to  com- 
pass the  scheme  of  the  romantic  but  self-willed 
Lilias.  She  had  early  discovered  Herbert  Bellen- 
den's  preference  for  Rosamond — she  had  almost  as 
soon  detected  her  proud  sister's  mental  struggles 
against  reciprocal  affection,  and  yet,  in  despite  of 
these  things,  she  resolved  to  win  the  'object  of  her 
love,  even  if  her  path  to  the  altar  led  over  her  sister's 
crushed  and  bleeding  heart.  All  the  powerful  ma- 
chinery of  a  woman's  wiliness  was  put  in  motion  to 
secure  the  prize.  All  that  she  could  devise  of  bold- 
ness or  of  stratagem  was  exercised  upon  the  unsus- 
pecting lovers.  By  cunningly  constructed  tales  of 
Herbert's  presumption,  Rosamond  was  instigated  to 
treat  him  with  a  degree  of  proud  coldness  almost 
amounting  to  contempt,  while  the  downcast  eye  of 
Lilias,  her  quivering  lip,  her  trembling  voice,  her 
agitated  manner  when  in  his  presence,  were  all  made 
to  bear  palpable  witness  to  the  depth  of  her  own  fer- 
vent tenderness.  A  woman's  cunning  is  almost  sure 
of  success,  because  men  rarely  suspect  the  sex  until 
they  have  bad  some  experience  of  their  falsehood, 
and  even  if  once  deceived,  personal  vanity  is  usually 
a  most  powerful  auxiliary  on  the  side  of  the  weaker, 
but  more  subtle  adversary.  Herbert  Bellenden  was 
entirely  deceived  by  the  devices  of  Lilias.    He  fan* 
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cied  that  the  sensitive  girl  was  cherishing  a  hopeless 
passion  which  she  vainly  struggled  to  hide,  and  when 
he  compared  her  ill-concealed  agitation  of  manner 
with  the  stem,  cold  indifference  of  her  sister,  he 
could  not  but  wonder  at  his  own  waywardness  in 
thus  humbling  himself  before  the  contemner,  while 
he  turned  from  the  worshiper. 

One  evening— it  was  the  dusk  hour  of  twilight,  and 
the  shadow  of  the  broad  and  gnarled  oaks  threw  a 
deeper  gloom  over  the  pathway,  as  Herbert  encoun- 
tered the  lady  of  bis  love.  She  was  treading  with 
quick  step  a  narrow  walk  which  traversed  the  lawn, 
and  lost  itself  in  the  darkest  woodland.  A  closed 
bonnet  partly  hid  her  features,  but  the  proud  curve 
of  those  smiling  lips,  the  stately  tread  of  that  tall 
form  was  not  to  be  mistaken.  He  little  knew  what 
thoughts  of  coming  triumph  had  lent  that  haughty 
look  and  that  proud  step  to  the  maiden  who  now 
stood  beside  him.  Day  after  day  had  he  brooded 
over  his  preference  for  the  cold  beauty,  and  pondered 
on  the  belief  that  he  was  the  object  of  her  sister's 
love.  Sometimes  he  was  tempted  to  banish  himself 
from  the  presence  of  both — sometimes  he  was  upon 
the  point  of  devoting  himself  to  the  gentle  and  loving 
Lilias — yet  his  vacillating  temper  led  him  still  to  de- 
fer the  moment  of  explanation.  Now,  however,  he 
was  nerved  by  a  courage  heretofore  unknown  to 
him.  They  were  alone — no  witnesses  but  the  silent 
stars  could  behold  his  agitation — his  voice  would 
reach  no  ears  save  hers — and  yielding  to  an  impulse 
which  he  could  neither  understand  nor  control,  he 
poured  forth  the  long  repressed  tide  of  deep  affec- 
tion. Silently  did  the  lady  listen  to  the  burning 
words  of  passion — silently  did  she  suffer  him  to  draw 
her  toward  him — silently  did  she  hide  her  face  upon 
his  bosom,  as  he  prayed  her  to  forget  rank  and  for- 
tune, and  parental  anger,  for  the  strong  and  abiding 
love  of  a  husband's  heart.  Did  no  misgiving  seize 
him  when  he  found  the  haughty  and  frank  Rosa- 
mond listening  calmly  to  such  a  proposition  ?  Did 
he  believe  that  passion  bad  so  subdued  her  proud 
temper  that  she  would  not  only  wed  the  untitled 
younger  son,  but  even  degrade  herself  by  a  clandes- 
tine marriage  ? 

On  the  night  following  this  unlooked-for  interview, 
a  veiled  and  muffled  figure  stole  silently  from  a  post- 
ern gate,  which  opened  upon  a  by-path  through  Folk- 
stone  park.  The  clock  was  striking  midnight  as  the 
disguised  lady  approached  the  try  sting- place.  Her- 
bert Bellenden  was  already  there — the  carriage  was 
in  waiting,  and,  with  a  silent  embrace,  the  lovers 
hurried  to  enter  it  Ere  the  next  day's  sun  had  set, 
the  whole  neighborhood  knew  that  Herbert  Bellenden 
had  robbed  Folkstone  of  one  of  its  fairest  ornaments. 
The  story  was  widely  diffused,  but,  strange  to  say, 
half  the  world  made  Rosamond  the  partner  of  his 
flight,  while  others  said  that  Lilias  was  the  bride. 
The  gossips  were  only  satisfied  when  Rosamond, 
looking  pale  and  sorrowful,  but  still  as  proud  and 
queenly  as  ever,  was  seen  accompanying  her  father 
in  his  daily  rides.    It  was  strange,  passing  strange. 

Time  passed  on  and  wrought  his  usual  changes  as 
he  winged  his  silent  way.    Five  years  had  elapsed 


since  the  eventful  night  which  had  thus  far  decided 
the  fate  of  the  sisters.  The  old  lord  of  Folkstone 
was  gathered  to  his  fathers — the  stately  and  beauti- 
ful Rosamond  dwelt  alone  in  the  ancient  hall,  for, 
excepting  her  sister,  there  were  none  of  her  near 
kindred  left  upon  earth.  Herbert  Bellenden  had  in- 
herited the  title  and  fortune  which  had  once  belonged 
to  his  elder  brother,  who  had  recently  died  childless, 
and  the  beautiful  Lilias,  who,  to  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  had  sacrificed  ambition  to  love  when  she 
wedded,  now  reaped  her  reward  in  her  newly  ac- 
quired rank  and  wealth.  At  the  death-bed  of  their 
aged  father,  a  reconciliation  had  taken  place  between 
the  estranged  family.  The  old  man,  who  could  not 
forgive  his  daughter's  clandestine  marriage  with  a 
younger  son,  was  induced  to  bestow  his  blessing  on 
the  richly  dowered  countess,  and  Rosamond,  whose 
cold,  proud  demeanor  had  now  become  habitual,  did 
not  refuse  to  accede  to  the  proffered  peace.  But 
though  there  might  be  peace  between  them,  there 
could  be  no  affection.  Rosamond's  heart  had  re- 
ceived a  wound  which  was  yet  unhealed,  and  Lilias 
was  hiding  within  her  bosom  a  secret  which  she 
dreaded  lest  her  very  thoughts  should  reveal.  Jealous 
of  every  look  and  word  which  her  husband  bestowed 
upon  another,  pining  for  the  kindness  and  affection 
which  Herbert  neither  would  nor  could  bestow,  and 
continually  trembling  lest  something  should  occur  to 
break  the  frail  bonds  which  seemed  to  boldjier  hus- 
band to  her  side,  she  had  indeed  reaped'  her  reward 
in  utter  disappointment  and  misery. 

But  her  punishment  was  not  yet  come.  Lilias  was 
preparing  for  her  first  winter  in  London,  where  she 
had  resolved  to  appear  in  all  the  splendors  of  her 
beauty  and  her  fortune,  when  a  fearful  accident  over- 
threw all  her  hopes.  While  in  the  act  of  stepping 
out  of  her  carriage,  the  horses  took  fright,  and  the 
fair  countess  was  thrown  violently  to  the  ground, 
while  her  dress  becoming  entangled  in  the  steps,  she 
was  dragged  some  distance  over  the  rugged  road  be- 
fore assistance  could  be  afforded.  She  was  taken  up 
apparently  lifeless,  and  so  frightfully  disfigured  that 
she  was  scarcely  to  be  recognized.  Medical  skill 
was  immediately  procured,  but  for  many  hours  she 
lay  between  life  add  death,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
second  day  that  the  doctor  pronounced  the  crisis  to 
be  past. 

"  Every  thing  depends  upon  care  now,"  said  the 
man  of  wisdom ;  ,;  the  slightest  change  may  prove 
fatal  to  her,  the  most  trivial  neglect  is  death." 

Then  leaving  a  draught,  to  be  taken  at  regular  in- 
tervals, the  doctor  sought  the  repose  which,  during 
her  most  imminent  danger,  he  had  denied  himself. 

That  very  night,  as  Rosamond  watched  beside  the 
bed  of  her  unconscious  sister,  in  the  very  presence  of 
the  helpless  sufferer,  who  knew  not  of  what  was 
passing  around  her— that  very  night,  from  the  lipi  of 
him  whom  she  still  loved  better  than  aught  ebe  oa 
earth,  did  Rosamond  listen  to  a  tale  which  almost 
maddened  her.  It  was  her  love  that  Herbert  Bellen- 
den had  sought— it  was  her  hand  he  had  tried  to 
win — it  was  her  whom  he  fancied  he  was  bearing  to 
a  clandestine  marriage,  and  not  until  the  hurried  and 
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confused  ceremony  was  over— not  until  the  veil  was 
removed  from  the  face  of  her  whom  he  claimed  as 
his  wife,  did  he  learn  that  Lilias,  and  not  Rosamond, 
was  his  companion. 

"From  that  hour,  Rosamond,"  said  he,  "I have 
loathed  the  very  air  she  breathed,  and  the  very  earth 
she  trod.  She  has  been  as  a  serpent  in  my  path,  and 
yet  her  tears,  her  agony,  her  blandishments  have  won 
me  to  treat  her  sometimes  with  a  tenderness  that  has 
seemed  almost  like  love.  Yes,"  he  added,  bitterly, 
"  she  has  been  as  a  serpent  in  my  path,  as  a  deadly 
adder  whose  sting  I  feel  in  my  very  heart  of  hearts; 
and  now  she  lies  like  a  crushed  worm  before  me— 
thus  to  drag  out  perhaps  years  of  misery— a  fearful 
and  humble  sight  to  all — a  heavy  and  wretched  bur- 
den to  my  existence." 

What  were  the  feelings  of  Rosamond  when  she 
listened  to  this  strange  tale  ?  The  flood-gates  of  pas- 
sion were  thrown  down — the  barriers  of  pride  and 
principle  gave  way,  and  in  that  fearful  hour  the 
secret  of  her  long  hoarded  passion  was  revealed  to 
the  weak  and  vacillating  husband  of  another.  From 
that  moment  Rosamond  never  re-entered  her  sister's 
apartment,  and  never  again  met  Herbert  Bellenden 
save  in  the  presence  of  others  of  the  household.  But 
it  was  observed,  and  mentioned  long  afterwards, 
when  circumstances  awakened  fearful  suspicions, 
that  the  charge  of  the  helpless  sufferer  now  devolved 
entirely  on  a  superannuated  old  woman  who  had 
long  been  regarded  with  an  evil  eye  for  her  malice 
and  ill-omened  power  of  mischief. 

Though  crushed  nearly  out  of  all  semblance  to  hu- 
manity, Lilias  seemed  to  cling  to  life  with  wonderful 
tenacity,  and  the  physician  reiterated  his  opinion 
that  care  alone  was  necessary  to  restore  her  to  com- 
parative health. 

"  She  will  never  walk  again,  poor  thing,"  said  he, 
gravely,  "  and  she  will  scarcely  be  able  to  recover 
the  use  of  her  hands ;  her  features,  too,  must  always 
be  terribly  distorted,  and  I  doubt  whether  her  eye- 
sight will  be  fully  restored— but  no  vital  function  is 
seriously  injured,  and  she  may  yet  live  many  years." 

That  very  night,  or  rather  at  dawn  of  the  following 
day,  Lilias  was  found  stark  and  stiff  in  death,  while 
the  old  woman,  whose  business  it  was  to  watch  the 
sufferer,  lay  in  a  deep  sleep  on  the  floor  beside  her. 
The  physician  seemed  thunderstruck  when  he  beheld 
the  lifeless  body  of  her  whom  he  had  left  but  a  few 
hours  before  in  comparative  safety,  but  he  could  not 
take  it  upon  himself  to  assert  that  some  sudden 
change  had  „  not  occurred,  some  rapid  and  violent 
attack  of  disease  whose  symptoms  were  unmarked, 
and  the  general  disorganization  of  her  whole  frame. 
In  consequence  of  her  disfigured  appearance,  her 
body  was  not  allowed  to  lie  in  state,  although  a 
pompous  funeral  graced  the  obsequies  of  the  once 
beautiful  Countess  of  Moreland.    The  Earl  wore  the 


semblance  of  decent  sorrow— the  lady  Rosamond  as- 
sumed the  dusky  habiliments  of  wo— and  yet,  it  was 
observed,  that  the  old  watcher,  whose  carelessness 
had  in  all  probability  shortened  the  days  of  the  un- 
happy countess,  was  taken  into  the  household,  and 
honored  with  the  confidence  of  the  lady  of  Folkstone. 

Three  months  had  scarcely  elapsed,  alter  the  fright, 
ful  events  just  narrated,  when  a  marriage  was  so- 
lemnized secretly  and  by  torch-light,  in  the  chapel  at 
Folkstone.  The  bride  was  the  beautiful  Rosamond, 
and  her  voice  rang  out  through  the  dark  aisles  of  the 
lonely  church  with  almost  unnatural  clearness  as  she 
uttered  the  solemn  responses.  But  the  tones  of  the 
bridegroom  were  hollow  and  low,  and  his  frame 
quivered  with  strong  emotion,  for  his  weak  and 
timid  nature  shrunk  from  the  thought  of  that  which 
he  had  done,  and  that  which  he  was  now  doing. 
He  had  yielded  to  the  bolder  wickedness  of  the  wo- 
man at  his  side,  but  he  was  appalled  by  the  shadows 
which  conscience  called  up  before  his  bewildered 
sight.  Rosamond  was  revenged,  alike  upon  the  sis- 
ter who  had  wronged,  and  the  dastard  lover  who  had 
wavered  when  decision  would  have  afforded  happi- 
ness to  both.  Lilias  was  laid  in  an  unhonored  grave, 
Herbert  Bellenden  was  her  wedded  husband,  and  the 
long  cherished  bitterness  of  her  wayward  heart  had 
at  last  poured  out  its  venom,  and  was  relieved. 

Did  she  not  fear  the  anger  of  an  avenging  Provi- 
dence ?  Did  she  not  know  that  retributive  justice, 
sooner  or  later,  must  overtake  the  guilty  ?  She  was 
allowed  just  time  enough  to  learn  that  the  husband 
for  whom  she  had  perilled  her  soul  was  rendered  ut- 
terly contemptible  by  his  vacillating  character,  and 
his  low  vices — and  then  the  hour  of  reckoning  came. 
A  child  was  born  to  the  earldom  of  Moreland — a  son 
to  inherit  the  name  and  honors  of  an  ancient  race- 
but  a  cry  of  inexpressible  horror  from  all  who  looked 
upon  him  was  his  only  welcome  to  a  world  of  suffer- 
ing. The  stamp  of  a  mother's  evil  passions  was 
upon  the  innocent  babe — his  marred  and  crippled 
limbs,  his  fearfully  distorted  face  bore  the  awful 
semblance  of  the  unhappy  dead.  It  was  the  face  of 
the  buried  Lilias. 

For  twenty  years  Rosamond  was  manacled  and 
bound  like  a  wild  beast,  chained  to  the  walls  of  her 
own  apartment,  an  object  of  terror  and  pity  to  all 
who  looked  upon  her  raving  madness,  or  listened  to 
the  wild  howlings*  of  her  insanity.  The  child,  a 
helpless,  crippled  idiot,  outlived  its  miserable  pa- 
rents, and  by  its  death  in  17 — ,  the  line  of  two  of 
England's  noblest  families  became  extinct,  while  the 
estates  fell  to  distant  collateral  heirs. 

Such  was  the  real  history  of  those  fair  children 
whose  pictured  semblance  had  so  fascinated  my 
gaze  in  that  lonely  chamber — such  were  the  fortunes 
of  those  for  whom  I  had  fancied  a  destiny  of  inno- 
cent happiness. 


ON  THOSE  WHO  FELL  AT  THERMOPYLAE. 
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Stranger,  returning  to  our  country,  tell 
V.      That  here,  obedient  to  her  laws,  we  fell. 
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In  one  of  the  English  southern  counties,  a  long 
chain  of  hills  abruptly  terminates  in  a  bold  promon- 
tory ;  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  gazing  from  the  peak, 
is  delighted  with  an  expanse  of  richly  wooded  plains 
enlivened  by  lofty  turret  and  broad  dome  of  manorial 
tenement  On  the  left  hand,  buried  beneath  the  dark 
shade  of  trees,  stands  Fleetwood  Hall ;  on  the  right, 
at  a  distance  of  six  or  more  miles,  is  seen  Millington 
Grange,  both  edifices  of  ancient  date,  both  had  shel- 
tered from  century  to  century  families  of  the  same 
names  as  their  respective  estates.  The  grandfather 
of  Philip  Fleetwood,  of  the  Hall,  married  the  heiress 
of  Millington.  It  was  covenanted  in  the  marriage 
settlement  that,  as  by  law  and  tenure  the  Fleetwood 
domains  would  descend  to  the  eldest  son,  the  Grange 
and  its  appurtenances  should  fall  to  the  second  on  his 
assumption  of  the  name  of  Millington.  The  offspring 
of  this  marriage,  Edward  and  James  Fleetwood,  on 
their  father's  death,  shared  the  property ;  the  eldest 
retaining  the  Hall,  whilst  James,  with  his  widowed 
mother,  retired  to  Millington,'  her  ancestral  abode. 
Edward  died  prematurely,  leaving  in  possession  his 
son  Philip  Fleetwood,  the  present  owner;  the  fate 
of  James  was  very  similar,  he  left  an  only  child, 
George  Fleetwood  Millington,  to  the  care  of  his  aged 
parent,  his  wife  having  died  prior.  At  the  period  our 
history  commences,  there  were  alive  only  the  two 
cousins  and  their  grandmother,  the  venerable  heiress 
of  Millington  Grange. 

Philip  Fleetwood,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  had 
reason  to  regret  having  been  left  without  parental 
control.  Early,  unchecked  dissipation  induced  habits 
under  (he  influence  of  which  the  patrimonial  property 
became  loaded  with  mortgage  and  debt.  Having 
drained  the  cup  of  pleasure,  lost  all  iest  for  simple 
amusements,  life  became  wearisome,  save  under  the 
fascination  of  dissipated  excitement.  But  pecuniary 
means  often  failing,  forcing  temporary  retirement  to 
the  solitude  of  Fleetwood  Hall,  his  mind,  originally 
morose  and  melancholy  though  teeming  with  volup- 
tuous fancies,  was  the  prey  of  dark  thoughts.  Darker, 
blacker  became  his  thoughts  when  they  turned  to 
Millington  Grange.  His  father  had  often  lamented 
the  separation  of  the  two  domains — and  Philip 
Twooded  over  the  reflection  till  it  grew  into  a  startling, 
terrific,  yet  ever-haunting  truth,  that  there  was  now 
but  one  life  between  himself  and  possession  of  both 
estates. 

Young  Millington  was  of  the  same  age  as  Philip, 
but  their  characters  were  very  different.  George,  since 
his  parents'  death,  had  been  educated  under  the  eye 
of  the  old  lady,  who  proved  a  watchful  guardian  of 


the  heir,  an  excellent  manager  of  the  estate.   Ob 
leaving  college  he  returned  home,  showed  little  dis- 
position to  quit  the  routine  of  country  life  for  the  gay 
pleasures  of  London  or  continental  modes  of  exist- 
ence, and  finally  became  attached  to  a  young  orphan 
lady  of  the  same  county,  Alice  Temple,  a  frequent 
and  welcome  guest  at  Millington  Grange — very  much 
a  favorite  of  the  aged  proprietress.    The  career  of 
George  promised  to  be  as  smooth  and  agreeable  as 
that  of  his  cousin  vexatious  and  destructive.    What 
a  strange  contrast  did  the  events  of  a  few  months 
present  to  the  former  even  tenor  of  their  existence! 
There  had  ever  been   shyness,  reserve,  secret 
jealousy  in  Philip,  but  when  rumor  of  George's  in- 
creasing intimacy  with  Miss  Temple  became  noised 
abroad  there  ensued  a  marked  change.    The  heir  of 
Fleetwood  grew  a  constant  visiter  at  the  Grange, 
made  great  progress  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  old 
lady,  and  at  length  persuaded  Mrs.  Millington  and 
her  grandson  that  the  latter  should,  ere  he  married, 
visit  London  and  Paris,  to  brush  up  and  adorn  rusti- 
cated habits  amidst  the  splendor  of  their  courts.    In 
Paris  George  was  shocked  at  the  low  haunts  into 
which  he  was  dragged,  but  suspected  nothing  beyond 
an  extremely  dissipated  taste  in  Philip,  for  the  latter 
was  kind,  brotherly,  attentive.    He  remonstrated; 
Fleetwood  declared  it  the  mode,  but  promised  amend- 
ment. Ere  the  unsophisticated  cousin  could  extricate 
himself  from  the  class  of  high-born,  depraved  asso- 
ciates, he  became,  he  scarcely  knew  how,  entangled 
in  a  quarrel.    The  honor  of  the  family,  as  Philip 
asserted,  was  at  stake,  and  he  offered  to  take  the 
quarrel  on  his  own  hands — a  proceedure  of  course 
declined  by  George.  The  parties  met  in  the  environs 
of  Paris,  and  young  Millington,  owing  to  his  adver- 
sary— a  practiced  swordsman — slipping  on  the  wet 
grass,  succeeded  in  wounding  and  disarming  him. 
It  was,  as  universally  said  in  the  circles,  a  miracle} 
for  the  Frenchman  handled  the  foil  with  the  dexterity 
of  a  matire  tTarmes.    George,  disgusted  alike  with 
the  circumstance  and  the  companions  of  Philip,  was 
resolute  to  quit  France,  so  the  cousins  returned  to 
London— Fleetwood  making  merit  of  yielding  to  his 
kinsman's  wishes.    The  concession  operated  greatly 
in  his  favor.  Millington  was  pleased  in  the  supposed 
discovery  that  the  other's  love  of  dissolute  associates 
was  not  inherent,  but  sprung  from  false  notions  of 
Parisian  society;  so  in  London,  as  in  the  former 
capital,  he  was  again  the  led  pupil  of  Philip.   For  a 
short  period  all  went  smoothly,  and  the  time  ap- 
proached at  which  it  had  been  agreed,  ere  he  left 
the  Grange,  that  George  should  return.  Philip,  m 
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cousin  could  not  fail  remarking,  grow  restless  and 
dispirited;  the  latter  attributed  it  to  incipient  distem- 
per, and  urged  their  departure  from  London.  Fleet- 
wood, stipulating  only  for  a  few  more  days'  sojourn 
in  the  metropolis,  agreed ;  and  as  he  proved  so  com- 
plying, George  could  not  readily  resist  accompany- 
ing him  in  courses,  and  to  places,  which  partook  of 
the  spirit  of  former  license.  A  report  of  the  duel  at 
Paris  had  reached  the  Grange,  and  the  letters  both 
of  Mrs.  Millington  and  Miss  Temple  breathed  fore- 
boding and  alarm,  and  urged  the  traveler  homeward. 
George  replied  in  a  tone  calculated  to  soothe  their 
fears,  that  he  had  already  fixed  the  day  of  return; 
that  Philip  appeared  as  contented  as  himself  to  for- 
sake the  gayety  of  London;  but  even  should  he 
change  his  mind,  the  writer  would  certainly  be  home 
the  day  appointed.  He  was  anxious  to  dissipate  any 
injurious  impressions  engendered  by  unfavorable 
rumors  of  his  mode  of  life  in  Paris.  That  such  im- 
pressions existed,  the  tenor  of  the  correspondence 
pretty  broadly  indicated,  and  as  he  felt  the  mischief 
had  been  induced  by  yielding  to  his  cousin's  wishes, 
not  from  inclination,  he  was  doubly  anxious  to  re- 
gain the  good  opinion  of  his  aged  relative  and  remove 
the  least  cause  of  regret  and  sorrow  from  the  heart 
of  Alice  Temple.  He  still  loved  his  cousin,  believed 
the  affection  was  returned,  but  the  conviction  gained 
ground  that  their  habits  and  sentiments  were  so 
thoroughly  dissimilar  that  separation  and  scant  in- 
tercourse would  be  productive,  if  not  of  mutual  bene- 
fit, at  least  of  increased  happiness  to  himsett  In 
proportion  as  this  conviction  acquired  strength,  the 
society  of  Philip  was  rather  endured  than  liked; 
whether  the  latter  were  conscious  of  the  change, 
George  could  not  determine,  but  it  was  attended  by 
one  unhappy  result— for  having  fixed  the  day  of  de- 
parture, and  resolved  never  again  to  place  himself 
within  Philip's  noxious  oircle,  he  was  led  by  false 
complacency  to  yield  to  solicitations. 

On  the  eve  of  quitting  town,  the  kinsmen  dined  to- 
gether at  Fleetwood's  lodgings.  George,  in  despite 
of  strict  guard— for  he  was  aware  of  the  temptation 
to  which  he  was  exposed— found  the  wine,  of  which 
he  partook  sparingly,  take  unaccountable  and  irre- 
sistible effect.  He  lost  self-control,  was  led  about 
'the  town  from  one  public  resort  to  another,  and  in  a 
tavern  near  the  Haymarket,  devoted  to  gaming,  ex- 
changed Blows— his  usual  failing  when  intoxicated, 
and  of  which  Philip  could  not  possibly  be  ignorant — 
with  an  outcast  scion  of  a  noble  house.  Philip,  as 
George  indistinctly  remembered,  warm  in  his  cousin's 
cause,  by  violent  conduct  carried  the  quarrel  to  such 
lengths  that  on  the  morrow,  when  the  sobered  parties 
met,  there  was  jto  escape  from  a  duel  but  by  con- 
cessions— in  the  fashionable  world— deemed  disho- 
norable to  both.  So  that  on  the  very  day  fixed  for 
return  to  Millington,  the  preliminaries  of  a  hostile 
meeting  were  arranged. 

Young  Millington,  almost  heart-broken,  wrote 
hastily  to  the  Grange  excusing  his  stay  in  London 
one  more  day.  Alas !  what  might  not  that  day  pro- 
duce !  Of  Philip  he  began  to  think  far  from  kindly. 
That  he  was  himself  irritable,  prone  to  quarrel  when 


under  the  influence  of  wine— not  a  rare  phenomenon 
with  qeiet  peaceful  men— was  known  to  himself,  was 
equally  well  known  to  Philip.  Why,  therefore, 
should  the  latter  take  such  deliberate  pains  to  break 
through  the  restraints  of  caution?  Should  he  not 
rather,  with  the  becoming  zeal  of  a  true  friend,  have 
aided  his  cousin's  wise  resolves,  instead  of  assailing- 
them  under  plea  of  indulgence  in  a  parting  tribute  to 
sociality  and  friendship  ?  Was  not  Fleetwood's  con- 
duct in  the  tavern  improper,  irritating  and  gratui- 
tously vexatious  and  insulting  to  the  other  party? 
He  who  had  on  other  occasions  shown  such  self-* 
command,  displayed  such  imperturbable  coolness  in. 
his  own  quarrels ! 

Even  should  he  escape  death,  how  would  his  cha- 
racter, in  future,  stand  with  friends? — be  estimated 
by  public  opinion  in  his  own  county,  where  by  birth 
and  fortune  he  was  eligible  to  the  highest  honors  ? 
If  he  turned  from  these  unhappy  reflections  to  ten- 
derer thoughts,  what  reception  should  he  meet  from 
Alice?  if  he  fell,  in  what  light  would  she  hold  his 
memory?  The  prospect  was,  in  every  way,  dismal 
and  forlorn,  without  ray  of  hope,  without  shadow  of 
consolation.  He  had  written  home  to  excuse  the  de- 
lay of  one  day,  but  a  more  painful  duty  was  impera- 
tive. The  night  was  far  gone  ere  he  could  summon 
courage  to  address  his  aged  relative— perhaps  for 
the  last  time.  To  Alice,  indeed,  he  could  not  write, 
so  was  fain  to  content  his  affection  by  enclosing  be* 
neath  a  superscription  a  dearly  loved  gift  (her  por- 
trait, which  he  ever  wore)  and  some  intended  pre* 
sents  from  Paris.  These  he  commended  to  the  care 
of  Mrs.  Millington,  adding  to  the  trust  a  plain,  un- 
varnished tale  of  proceedings  since  leaving  home* 
In  stamping  his  thoughts  with  language,  he  was 
both  grieved  and  surprised  to  discover  how  much, 
perforce,  he  was  obliged  to  implicate  his  cousin. 
Soften  words  how  he  may,  he  could  not  renders 
true  account,  without  convicting  himself  of  weak* 
ness>  without  imputing  to  Mr.  Fleetwood  negligence 
and  wantonness,  not  the  less  culpable  because  inex- 
plicable. The  packet,  when  complete,  he  gave  in 
charge  to  his  valet,  Frederick,  with  directions  to 
proceed  with  it  to  the  Grange  on  the  morrow,  should 
he  fail  returning  home  that  afternoon  from  a  pleasure 
jaunt  with  Mr.  Fleetwood.  More  effectually  to  lull 
the  man's  suspicions  (if  he  entertained  any)  of  the 
motive  of  the  early  drive,  he  despatched  him  soon 
after  day-break  on  an  idle  errand,  that  he  might  be 
out  of  the  way,  when  Philip  arrived,  of  witnessing 
the  preparation  for  the  dueL 

He  had  barely  time  to  complete  a  hasty  toilet* 
when  seven  o'clock  brought  Philip  Fleetwood  in  a 
hired  chaise.  As  George's  friend  on  the  occasion, 
and  as  his  near  blood-relative,  Philip  asked  if  he  had 
no  commands,  no  letters,  no  souvenirs  to  entrust  to  his 
care. 

11  You  are  the  child  of  good  fortune,  George,  and  I 
am  convinced  you  will  come  out  of  this  bout  scath* 
less;  still,  it  is  well  to  be  prepared." 

Millington  replied,  that  as  his  estates  were  entailed 
on  Philip,  should  he  die  without  issue,  the  few  be* 
quests  in  his  own  power  had  been  willed  ere  leer- 
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rag  the  Grange.  He  certainly  had  spent  a  por- 
tion of  the  night  hi  writing,  but  his  despatches  were 
already  entrusted,  with  proper  directions,  to  the  care 
of  his  valet.    The  countenance  of  Philip  fell. 

"  You  mistrust  me,  George,"  said  Fleetwood ;  "  I 
feel  an  awful  responsibility  in  leading  you  through 
this  unpleasant  business—do  not  needlessly  embitter 
my  situation— remember,  should  you  not  survive,  and 
I  be  gifted  with  life  long  as  a  patriarch's,  I  shall  ever 
feel  your  unkind  distrust,  more  even  than  your  loss." 

Tears  stood  in  the  eyes  of  the  speaker,  and  he 
threw  himself  into  a  chair,  burying  his  face  in  his 
hands.   * 

Young  Millington  was  deeply  moved;  he  had, 
perhaps,  judged  Philip  too  harshly,  and  regretted  the 
haste  in  which  he  had  confided  the  packet  to  Fred- 
erick. He  flew  to  his  cousin,  assured  him  he  in- 
dulged in  unfounded  suspicions,  and  with  an  insin- 
cerity foreign  to  his  character— willing  to  spare 
Philip's  feelings— -he  hinted  that  he  had  avoided  im- 
posing any  task  on  his  cousin  which  might  lead  to 
unpleasant  interviews  at  the  Grange. 

"  You  are  right,  George,"  exclaimed  Philip,  grasp- 
ing his  hand,  "  it  would  be  laid  at  my  door— and  I  am 
afraid  that  is  now  your  feeling." 

Millington  affected  hilarity  he  did  not  feel,  in  en- 
deavoring to  restore  the  well-dissembled  grief  of 
Fleetwood,  rallying  him  on  weakness,  scarcely  ex- 
cusable in  a  principal,  much  less  a  second  in  a  hos- 
tile meeting.  Philip  soon  regained  composure  under 
the  assumed  cheerfulness  of  George,  and  they  de- 
scended to  the  chaise,  wherein  sat  very  patiently  Mr. 
Bolton,  Fleetwood's  surgeon,  summoned  for  the  oc- 
casion, and  together  drove  to  Wimbledon,  stopping 
on  the  way  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  Philip's  gastrono- 
mic prescription  of  a  good  breakfast — it  being  with 
him  a  favorite  theory,  that  the  stomach  is  the  seat  of 
valor,  and  he  had  remarked  that  George's  hand  shook 
a  little.  Driving  rapidly  exhilarates  the  spirits,  so- 
ciety and  companionship  banishes  fear,  enhances 
courage—* end  good  cheer,  as  Philip  said,  makes  a 
stout  heart.  It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  George 
arrived  on  the  ground  without  trace  of  the  deep 
misery  which  besieged  him  through  the  night.  The 
nascent  chenge  of  feeling  toward  Philip,  however, 
was  gradually  dissipated  by  his  behavior  during  the 
drive.  There  was,  in  truth,  a  real  heartleasness  in 
his  deportment,  varnished  over  with  a  show  of 
deep  concern,  which  on  ordinary  occasions  would 
have  imposed  on  his  cousin ;  but  now  the  percep- 
tive faculties  of  the  latter  were  rendered  intensely 
acute  by  the  awful  ordeal  to  which  he  was  sum- 
moned. 

They  were  last  on  the  ground.  The  other  party, 
consisting  of  principal,  second,  and  medical  attend- 
ant, advanced  to  meet  them.  The  spot  chosen  was 
a  hollow  between  two  hills.  Very  few  words  were 
spoken,  for  overtures  of  reconciliation  were  useless, 
or  at  any  rate  so  deemed  by  the  seconds— and  the 
principals  had  the  usual  notions  of  fashionable  honor 
too  much  at  heart  to  interfere.  It  was  decided,  as 
the  opponent's  second  was  a  short,  spare  man,  that 
Fleetwood,  of  tall  and  commanding  figure,  and  more 


readily  distinguishable  by  the  combatants,  should 
give  the  signal.    Philip  placed  his  friend. 

"Look  well  at  your  man,  now,"  he  whispered, 
M  mark  the  straight  line  from  his  foot  to  your  own— 
and  when  I  drop  the  signal,  raise  the  pistol  steadily 
in  the  direction  of  the  line  to  a  trifle  below  breast- 
high— then  fire ! — and  we  shall  surely  dine  together 
at  the  Thatched-House— but  remember,  be  cool,  for 
he  is  the  best  shot  in  London." 

The  other  replied  not,  and  Fleetwood  retired  to  hn 
station.  The  signal  was  made,  but  George's  pistol 
was  not  raised.  His  antagonist  fired — the  ball  tore 
through  the  cravat,  and  slightly  graced  the  throat  of 
Millington,  who  immediately  discharged  his  weapon 
in  the  air.  The  seconds  ran  to  his  aid,  and  on  re- 
moving the  cravat,  it  was  discovered  he  was  unin- 
jured. An  earnest  conversation  ensued  respecting 
another  fire ;  the  scope  of  Fleetwood's  remarks  and 
behavior  implied  that  the  contest  should  not  cease, 
although  it  could  not  be  said  that  his  mere  words 
warranted  such  assumption. 

"  I  did  not  fire,"  said  George,  who  overheard  the 
dialogue  of  the  seconds,  "  as  I  believe,  I  gave  the 
first  offence— I  struck  the  first  blow." 

"  My  good  fellow,"  exclaimed  Philip,  rather  impa- 
tiently, "  remember  the  responsibility  is  with  us—" 

"Be  that  as  it  may,*!  cried  George's  opponent, 
"  after  what  Mr.  Millington  has  just  said,  I  cannot 
fire  again,  though  he  is  quite  welcome  to  a  shot  st 
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me. 

"  Then,  I  believe,  the  affair  must  end  here,"  said 
the  other  second,  addressing  Fleetwood. 

"I suppose  it  must,"  replied  Philip.  "Indeed," 
he  added,  correcting  himself,  "  after  what  has  passed 
between  our  principsls,  I  am  glad,  very  glad,  to  see 
a  chance  of  reconciliation." 

Permission  thus  accorded,  mutual  regrets,  mutual 
declarations'of  each  other's  honor  and  gentlemanly 
feeling  were  exchanged,  and  the  parties  severally 
retired  from  the  field. 

Two  hours  afterward,  Fleetwood  was  in  bis  dress- 
ing room.  In  extreme  ill-humor  he  dismissed  the  va- 
let, completed  the  arrangements  of  the  toilet  himself, 
and  as  it  wanted  a  full  half-hour  of  the  appointment  at 
the  Thatched-House  (for  though  it  cannot  be  doubted 
he  expected  his  cousin  would  fall  by  his  antagonist's 
fire,  he  had  ordered  dinner  ere  starting  for  Wimble- 
don) he  had  leisure  to  reflect  on  the  morning's  ad- 
venture. 

"Curse  the  fool!"  he  exclaimed,  hastily;  "he 
bean  a  charmed-  life !  The  best  small-swordsman  in 
France— the  cleverest  shot  in  London — he  escapes 
both !  But  the  third  attempt— aye!  will  he  escape 
that  ?" 

Philip  shuddered  at  the  baseness  of  his  own 
thoughts.  There  was  a  time  when  his  heart  was 
pure— could  he  not  yet  retrace  his  steps,  abandon  the 
foul  purpose  which  haunted  him  night  and  day? 
And  what  then?  was  the  scowling  question  prompt- 
ed by  dark  passion.  Would  even  unspotted  inno- 
cence restore  the  domains  of  Fleetwood  ?  It  was 
true  he  was  the  recognised  lord  of  broad,  ferule 
manors,  but  the  estates  loaded  with  mortgage  were 
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Hke  the  empty  shell  which  crumbles  when  one  at- 
tempts to  grasp  it.  The  Millington  property,  equal- 
ing in  revenue  and  extent  his  own  lands,  was  free 
from  incsmbranee.  Its  severance  from  Fleetwood 
had  been  much  lamented  by  his  father— there  was 
bow  interposed  bat  one  life,  that  of  his  half-witted 
cousin,  to  re-possession ;  but  if  George  married  Alice 
Temple,  then  farewell  the  chanoe!  Let  the  heir  of 
Fleetwood  forever  bid  farewell  to  expectation  of 
Millingtoa  Grange!  Lose  what  he  had  toiled, 
schemed,  planned,  intrigued  for,  he  would  not  while 
hope  remained  Afraid  eren  to  articulate  the  dark 
deed,  it  died  on  his  lips  as  he  hurriedly  paced  the 
room — bat  he  doomed  George  never  more  to  see 
Millington ! 

The  cloth  was  removed,  the  dessert  placed,  the 
wine  circulated,  brightened  by  the  gay  jest  of  Fleet- 
wood, who  one  moment  rallied  his  oousin  on  the 
future  humdrum  life  at  the  Grange— Mrs.  Alice  Mil- 
lington making  tea,  and  reading  Pilgrim's  Progress 
to  the  old  lady,  whilst  George  solaced  himself  at 
chess  with  the  rector ;— next  moment,  ironically 
landing  the  high-sodled  chivalry  of  a  Millington 
withholding  his  fire  against  a  desperate  gambler  and 
reW,  whom  it  would  have  been  doing  a  deed  of 
charity  to  St  James'  and  its  purlieus  to  have  put 
out  of  the  way:  so  passed  the  convivial  hours.  But, 
ever  and  anon,  even  midst  the  flash  of  mirth,  there 
passed  a  strange  shadow  over  the  brow  of  Philip. 
The  wine  was  pot  down  untasted,  the  hand  faltered, 
and  a  film  overspread  his  sight;  he  could  scarcely 
see  his  unsuspecting  kinsman.  The  heart  recoiled 
at  the  enormity  of  the  meditated  act— the  mind 
shrunk  aghast  from  its  own  dire  conception.  In 
the  confusion  of  his  brain,  to  banish  thoughts,  he 
proposed  driving  to  Richmond,  to  witness  the  thea- 
trical entertainments  recently  established  in  that 
mehionablej  village. 

"  You  forget,"  replied  George,  in  the  utmost  sur- 
prise, "  in  another  hour  the  chaise  will  be  here.  I 
have  ordered  relays,  but  even  if  I  were  obliged  to 
sleep  a  few  hours  on  the  road,  I  breakfast  to-morrow 
morning  at  the  Grange." 

It  was  strange,  but  Philip  had  forgotten  this  ar- 
rangement; still  more  strange,  as  he  had  schemed  to 
feign  illness  in  order  to  detain  George  in  town.  Mil- 
lington's  remark,  respecting  present  departure,  re- 
called the  lost  train  of  thought— lost  for  awhile,  even 
in  the  troubled  brain  whence  it  had  birth— and  nware 
of  the  necessity  of  promjrt  action,  he  was  dismayed 
at  the  escape  of  the  fleeting  hours. 

"You  are  unwell,"  observed  his iriend,  noticing 
the  pale,  agitated  face;  "  indeed,  I  think  alarmingly 
ill— I  never  saw  so  sudden  a  change !  You  require 
country  air  more  than  myself— these  fits  and  starts  I 
have  noted  in  yon  the  last  month.  I  '11  tell  you  how 
it  is,  Philip!  You  are  doomed— nay,  do  not  start, 
but  hear  me  out— you  are  doomed  to  a  severe  fit  of 
illness,  the  penalty  of  past  life,  and  you  will  recover 
to  live  an  altered  and  reformed  man." 

Philip  smiled,  but  the  smile  was  ghastly.    How 
fortunately  appearances  favored  his  scheme !  Re  re- 
plied that  he  certainly  was  ill,  had  struggled  as  much 
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as  possible  throughout  the  day  against  the  enemy, 
but  was  now  afraid  he  must  succumb;  and  as  be  did 
not  think  it  prudent  to  return  home,  would  thank 
George,  ere  his  traveling  equipage  arrived,  to  make 
arrangements  for  his  passing  the  night  at  the  hotel* 
This  remark  had  the  desired  effect.  It  was  sufficing 
evidence  to  young  Millington,  that  his  cousin  wan 
approaching  a  state  of  illness  in  winch  it  would  be 
unkind,  unnatural  to  quit  him,  till  he  was  at  least 
surrounded  with  the  comforts  and  appliances  essen- 
tial to  an  invalid.  Philip  offered  no  opposition  to  the 
kindly  oner  of  being  conveyed  to  his  own  lodgings  in 
MiUington's  chaise;  'twas,  he  admitted,  better  for  a 
sick  man  than  the  hotel  with  its  strange  feces ;  but 
he  opposed  more  vehemently  his  cousin's  intention 
of  staying  another  night  in  town.  Bat  the  generous 
Millington  overruled  remonstrance,  and  despatched 
Frederick  with  chaise  and  luggage  to  the  Grange 
with  a  short  note  <the  prior  letter  and  packet  was,  of 
course,  reclaimed)  stating  his  own  delay  to  arise 
from  Philip's  sudden  illness,  and  that  the  family 
might  certainly  expect  him  ere  to-morrow  midnight, 
saving  an  event  they  would  much  deplore  he  al- 
luded to  the  bare  chance  of  Fleetwood's  decease. 
This  arrangement  squared  with  Philip's  secret  wish ; 
it  was  essential  to  his  plans  that  Frederick  should  be 
separated  from  his  master,  though  fear  of  suspicion 
withheld  him  from  proposing  it. 

The  gray  light  of  dawn  peered  between  the  shutters 
of  Fleetwood's  apartment.  His  eyes  were  closed, 
but  he  was  awake,  listening  to  a  conversation  be- 
tween George  and  the  nurse.  Mr.  Bolton  and  the 
physicians,  she  remarked,  affirmed  the  disorder  arose 
from  mental  anxiety— there  was  no  immediate  dan- 
ger—quiet, and  absence  of  exciting  topics  of  dis- 
course would  prove  the  best  restoratives.  Was  he 
then  favored  by  fortune?  Did  some  busy  demon 
smooth  the  path  to  blood  ?  Every  thing,  as  the  pre- 
tended sleeper  observed,  worked  for  him — even  das* 
tardly  conscience,  which  paled  the  cheek,  palsied  the 
arm,  wrought  deceit  on  the  medical  attendants  whom 
he  had  despaired  of  deceiving. 

"  He  sleeps  well !"  said  Millington,  drawing  aside 
the  curtains-  "Whilst  the  cousin ,  with  upraised  taper, 
surveyed  the  calm  features  of  the  invalid,  expressed 
ardently  his  satisfaction  with  the  physician^  opinion, 
that  the  next  visit  would  be  final,  and  the  patient 
might  safely  be  removed  for  change  of  air— little 
thought  he  what  dark  thoughts  raged  beneath  that 
calm,  specious  mask!  His  own  death  encompass* 
mg  by  the  busy,  restless  soul,  whose  earthly  tene- 
ment was  stretched  so  tranquilly  beneath  his  eyes ! 

The  warm-hearted  kinsman  came  once  more 
early  in  the  afternoon— to  bid  farewell.  Contrary  to 
expectation,  he  found,  although  the  nurse  had  been 
dismissed,  that  his  cousin  was  still  in  bed.  In  reply 
to  expressions  of  surprise,  Fleetwood  pleaded  exces- 
sive weakness,  which  he  declared  should  not  pre- 
vent his  return  to  the  Hall  by  the  next  day  at  latest. 

14  But  how  do  you  travel  ?"  continued  the  invalid. 
<    "It  is  now  two  o'clock,"  replied  Millington r 
1  Rodney  will  carry  me  to  the  Grange,  a  bare  forty 
miles,  you  know,  by  midnight." 
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"  Unless  you  encounter  a  knight  of  the  road  with 
his  pistol  and  fast-trotting  nag,"  remarked  Philip, 
pretending  to  search  for  some  object  beneath  the 
pillow,  for  nerved  as  he  was  to  fell  purpose,  the 
allusion  was  akin  to  his  own  dark  thought,  and  he 
could  not  look  George  in  the  face ;  he  felt  as  though 
his  own  disturbed  eye  would  beget  suspicion. 

"Here  is  my  defence,"  replied  Millington,  laugh- 
ing. He  produced  a  pair  of  pistols.  "  If  any  chance 
son  of  Turpin  should  make  the  assault,  I  promise 
you,  I  will  not  fire  in  the  air,  as  I  did  yestermorn." 

"And  the  road— which  do  you  take?"  asked 
Philip,  handling  the  pistols,  examining  the  weapons 
with  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur.  George,  premising 
that  they  were  loaded,  proceeded  to  explain  minutely 
his  intended  route.  Fleetwood  expressed  an  opinion 
that  the  road  chosen  was  certainly  the  safest,  and 
advised  his  cousin  not  to  deviate  from  it—there  was 
too  much  heath  and  common-land  the  other  way. 
Still  retaining  the  pistols  in  his  hand,  he  affected 
sudden  recollection  of  something  needed,  and  begged 
his  kinsman  would  obtain  it  below,  as  his  valet  was 
from  home.  Soon  as  Millington  left  the  room,  the 
patient  sprang  lightly  from  bed,  flew  to  the  adjoining 
dressing-room,  opened  his  pistol-case,  and  with  a 
screw  drew  the  bullets  from  George's  weapons, 
leaving  in  each  the  charge  of  powder.  The  ma- 
noeuvre was  performed  so  quickly,  that  when  his 
friend  returned,  he  was  lying  in  bed— the  pistols  on 
the  coverlet. 

"And  now,  Philip,11  said  his  cousin,  after  they  had 
exchanged  adieus,  "  promise  me  one  thing— that  the 
day  after  you  arrive  at  the  Hall,  you  visit  the  Grange. 
Bolton  and  his  friend  say  your  disease  is  mental— I 
see  you  change  color— but  do  not  be  angry— they  did 
not  mean  your  brain  was  affected,  but  that  some- 
thing was  preying  on  your  mind.  Yeu  know  all  my 
estates  are  entailed  on  your  posterity,  if  mine  fail, 
but  I  have  yet  some  money  at  your  service— whether 
enough  to  cure  heart-burning,  I  cannot  tell." 

Philip  smiled  thankfully,  though  sickened  at  heart 
"  I  will  come,  George,  soon  as  you  expect  me,"  he 
said,  and  sunk  on  the  pillow,  for  he  wished  the  con- 
ference ended.  The  kinsmen  parted.  Soon  as  the 
Street-door  closed,  Fleetwood  arose,  watched  his 
cousin  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  then  flung 
down  the  window-blind. 

"  Now,  Philip  Fleetwood !"  exclaimed  he,  "  now 
has  arrived  the  hour  to  know  thyself!  Why  should 
I  fear  ?  A  shot,  a  single  shot  fired  in  darkness,  and 
I  am  lord  of  Millington  Grange,  soon  as  my  venera- 
ble grandmother  follows  her  beloved.  Conscience ! 
foolery !  The  life  of  man  is  so  varied,  so  many  de- 
mands on  his  time,  his  thoughts,  his  feelings,  there  is 
nothing  he  may  not  forget  midst  the  bustle  of  new 
pursuits.  Three  years  hence,  I  may  doubt  even  if  I 
did  the  deed,  if  I  school  my  mind  aright." 

Francois,  his  valet,  was  a  ready,  suple  creature, 
attached  to  Fleetwood  by  parity  of  tastes  and  pur- 
suits, high  wages,  and  unlimited  license  on  occasions 
when  personal  attendance  was  not  required.  He 
told  this  man  that  he  had  a  long-dated  appointment 
that  afternoon  at  a  cottage  a  few  miles  from  town, 


which  he  must  keep,  or  lose  the  favor  of  the  fair  oc- 
cupant, which  he  had  strove  hard  to  gain.  Of  tiro 
friends  aware  of  the  engagement,  one  a  jealous  rival 
of  his  favor  in  that  quarter,  had  betted  a  large  sum 
with  the  other  that  Fleetwood,  owing  to  his  enfeebled 
state,  would  fail  in  the  appointment  Philip,  bent  en 
going,  and,  besides,  anxious  to  serve  the  friend  who 
had  staked  the  wager  in  favor  of  nis  performing  the 
journey,  was  determined,  more  effectually  to  mortify 
his  rival,  and  at  the  same  time  play  with  his  feel- 
ings, as  well  as  his  money,  to  leave  the  lodging  un- 
seen, and  return  with  such  secrecy  that  it  should  be 
supposed  by  the  inmates  that  he  had  been  the  whole 
period  in  bed.  To  give  an  apparently  sufficing  mo* 
tive  for  this  proceeding,  Philip  contrived  to  tell  the 
story  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  his  servant  believe 
he  was  to  share  the  wager.  Francois1  peculiar  smile 
proved  the  success  of  the  finesse ;  he  knew  his  mas- 
ter's impoverished  circumstances,  and  thought  the 
scheme  a  notable  plan  to  raise  the  wind ;  it  also  fully 
explained  the  sudden,  and,  to  the  valet,  unaccounta- 
ble illness.  Fleetwood  watched  the  countenance  of 
the  man,  saw  his  eyes  glisten,  knew  his  thoughts,  for 
there  is  a  sort  of  freemasonry  between  men  long  as- 
sociated. Philip  did  his  character  wrong  in  this  par- 
ticular, for  he  was  incapable  of  playing  the  common 
cheat,  though  willing  to  risk  body  and  soul  for  a  high 
stake. 

"  Now  for  your  own  advantage,  Francois,  in  this 
business,"  continued  Philip ;  "for  I  find  it  safest  to 
bind  men  to  my  service  by  sharing  profits.  You 
have  long  teazed  me  for  two  months  absence,  to  visit 
Marseilles,  to  see  your  relatives— your  father  or  mo- 
ther, I  suppose,  being  uppermost  in  thought,  for  the 
girls  you  courted,  and  ran  away  from,  must  be  pretty 
old  by  this  time.  Now,  if  I  regain  this  chamber,  un- 
seen by  any  save  yourself,  you  shall  be  on  the  road 
to  Dover  by  noon  to-morrow — I  could  never  better 
spare  you,  for  I  am  going  to  rusticate." 

Fleetwood  had  now  set  the  finishing  stroke  to  his 
foul  plot.  Should  suspicion  even  light  on  himself, 
the  whole  household  would  be  prepared  to  swear  he 
had  never  quitted  his  sick-chamber ;  whilst  Francois, 
too  sagacious  not  to  draw  prejudicial  inferences, 
would  be  away  in  a  foreign  country,  where  he  could 
not  be  questioned,  nor  indulge  unfavorable  cogita- 
tions—and  to  make  matters  sure  on  this  head,  it  was 
his  intention  to  join  the  valet  at  Marseilles,  and  de- 
tain him,  without  suspicion,  for  a  much  longer  period 
on  the  continent.  " 

Whilst  Francois  went  to  hire  a  horse,  Philip  vat 
not  idle.  He  loaded  two  pairs  of  pistols  carefully- 
sketched  the  route  and  distances— eo  that  be  had  do 
difficulty  in  calculating  each  hour's  probable  pro- 
gress—at what  spot,  and  by  what  hour,  he  must  (hav- 
ing tracked  his  kinsman,  and  taken  the  lead)  plant 
himself,  so  as  effectually  to  arrest  his  progress. 
Francois  returned,  stating  where  a  horse  would  be 
found  suited  to  the  purpose ;  he  then  adjusted  on  his 
master's  head  a  wig  worn  at  a  late  masquerade,  and 
having  ascertained  that  the  coast  was  clear,  said  be 
could  now  safely  pass  down  stairs,  cross  the  yard  in 
the  rear,  and  traverse  the  mews  unknown,  in  that 
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disguise,  by  groom  or  coacjunan  loitering  there.  The 
valet  saw  his  master  off  without  meeting  eye-wit- 
ness, and  then  went  below  to  the  offices,  to  recom- 
mend the  servants  to  tread  lightly  on  the  stairs,  as 
Mr.  Fleetwood  enjoyed  unexpected  sleep. 

During  the  journey,  the  idea  occurred  to  George, 
that  in  the  hurry  of  affairs  he  had  not  sufficiently 
tutored  Frederick  to  hide  from  the  family  many  mat- 
ters concerning  which  he  would  undoubtedly  be  cate- 
chised, and  for  which  prior  arrival  would  afford  op- 
portunity. This  thought  much  chafed  and  made 
him  extremely  ill-humored  and  out  of  temper.  The 
vexation  was  increased  by  a  cur  tenaciously  follow- 
ing the  horse's  heels,  snapping  and  barking  till  the 
animal  became  as  irritated  as  his  master.  To  rid 
himself  of  the  annoyance,  he  drew  a  pistol,  shot  at 
the  mongrel,  missed  aim  as  he  supposed,  and  fired 
again  with  like  ill  effect.  Blaming  his  unsteady 
hand,  yet  ashamed  of  having  vented  anger  on  a 
mean  object,  he  resolved  to  endure  the  nuisance, 
as  he  could  not  afford  to  distress  his  steed  by  quick 
riding  with  a  long  march  still  in  prospect.  The  dog, 
however,  frighted  by  successive  discharges,  aban- 
doned the  contest,  and  George  continued  the  journey 
in  quiet.  On  reflecting  that  the  most  dangerous  part 
of  the  road  lay  before  him,  he  reloaded  his  pistols. 
In  passing  through  a  woody  track,  he  was  bade 
stand  by  a  ruffian  on  foot,  who  occupied  the  centre 
of  the  road.  Surprised  at  the  fellow's  daring,  he 
checked  his  horse's  speed,  and  was  immediately 
fired  at,  the  bullet  slightly  wounding  his  check.  The 
assassin  threw  aside  the  discharged  weapon,  and 
drew  another,  but  George  was  too  quick,  he  took 
aim,  snapped  the  pistol,  and  the  man  rolled  in  the 
dust.  Millington  dismounted,  with  intention  of  drag* 
ing  the  wounded  robber  to  the  side  path. 

"Are  you  hurt,  George?"  cried  a  faint  voice, 
whose  /tones  so  well  remembered,  caused  the  tra- 
veler to  drop  his  burthen  in  utter  dismay. 

"  What !  Philip  Fleetwood  ?"  exclaimed  the  cousin, 
aghast. 

"The  same!"  replied  the  other,  speaking  with 
more  difficulty.  "  I  have  not  long  to  live— but  pre- 
serve the  honor  of  our  family.  I  was  ruined  with 
debt,  George,  and  would  have  shot  you  for  the  sake 


of  broad  Millington.  But  it's  over— and  I  am  glad 
you  escaped.  Convey  me  to  Fleetwood— say,  for 
the  honor  of  our  race,  you  found  me  thus— that  you 
found  me  shot  by  a—  " 

Philip  fainted.  In  the  chaise  procured  by  his  kins- 
man, he  revived  a  little,  and  desired  that  a  neighbor- 
ing magistrate  might  be  sent/or,  to  meet  him  at  the 
Hall.  Before  this  gentleman  he  made  deposition 
that  he  had  been  attacked  by  a  highwayman,  and  on 
refusing  to  deliver  his  purse,  was  shot,  and  lay  wel- 
tering in  the  road,  till  almost  ridden  over  by  his 
cousin.  George  knew  not  what  part  to  take ;  trem- 
bling at  the  audacity  of  the  falsehood  at  such  an 
awful  moment,  he  was  several  times  on  the  point  of 
giving  way  to  a  keen  sense  of  truth  and  religious 
feeling— but  the  eye  of  the  victim  watched  his  slight- 
est movements  intently. 

"  If  you  have  no  love  for  the  honor  of  our  name- 
think  of  our  poor  grandmother!"  whispered  Philip. 

George  was  struck  dumb.  After  the  magistrate  re- 
tired, with  intention  of  offering  a  large  reward  for 
the  apprehension  of  the  murderer,  Fleetwood  bad 
yet  strength  to  relate  to  Millington  certain  particulars 
relative  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  town,  particularly 
respecting  the  valet,  Francois— to  all  of  which, 
George  mournfully  promised  attention. 

So  perished  miserably  Philip  Fleetwood,  by  the 
very  means  adopted  to  destroy  an  unsuspecting, 
amiable  kinsman.  The  bolt  of  vengeance  recoiled 
on  the  guilty  schemer,  and  his  estates  (so  far  as 
available)  and  name  became  the  inheritance  of  the 
intended  victim.  When  Philip  breathed  his  last, 
George,  rent  with  anguish,  rode  to  the  Grange ;  had 
no  peace  till  he  confided  the  dread  secret  to  the  ear 
of  the  affectionate  Alice  (Mrs.  Millington  was  wisely 
spared  the  awful  narration,)  but  it  was  long  ere  he 
regained  ease  of  mind,  or  could  divest  himself  of 
sense  of  guilt  in  being  a  party  to  the  falsehood  uttered 
by  the  unrepenting,  unhallowed  Philip.  '  Twas  the 
joint  care  of  himself  and  Alice  Temple  (after  proper 
interval  a  happy  bride)  to  soothe  the  declining  days 
and  decaying  spirits  of  their  venerable  grand-parent, 
whilst  Millington  obtained  reputation  in  the  path  he 
was  best  calculated  to  adorn,  that  of  a  hospitable 
country-gentleman  and  magistrate. 


LINES    TO    A    LADY 


ST  XXV.  WALTKX  COLTOS.  V.  S.  II. 


Texas  is  a  hand  whose  calm  caress 
Returns  no  throbbing  pulse  or  sign 

When  other  hands  its  stillness  press — 
Bat  trembles  when  't  is  placed  in  thine. 

There  is  a  heart  that  would  forego 
The  brighest  smiles  to  others  known 

If  o'er  its  kindled  depths  may  glow 
The  radiant  image  of  thine  own. 


There  is  an  eye  whose  timid  gaxe 
Would  that  of  other  eyes  resign, 

And  turn  from  all  their  thousand  rays 
To  catch  one  answering  glance  from  thine. 

There  is  a  soul  whose  flowing  tide 

Obeys  a  mystic  source  of  light, 
But  swells  to  no  soft  orb  beside 

If  thy  sweet  planet  gilds  the  night. 


TO    A    CANARY    BIRD: 

WARBLING  DURING  PRAYER  AT  A  FUNERAL 


Bwzbt  songster !  in  thy  wiry  dome  suspended, 

Why  mock  with  wanton  strains  this  solemn  air  ? 
While  stricken  hearts  are  bowed,  and  knees  are  bended 
In  fervent  prayer ! 

Gay  twittering  thing !  is  there  no  mournful  token 

In  such  a  scene,  to  check  thy  carols  glad  ? 
Ah !  better  were  thy  thrilling  notes  unbroken 
In  requiem  sad ! 

Hast  thou  no  sorrow  for  our  friend  departed, 

Who  sleeps  beneath  that  shroud— the  dreamiest  sleep  t 
No  dirge-like  cadence  for  the  broken-hearted— 
Around  who  weep  ? 

Alike  to  thee  is  human  gloom  or  glory  • 
Still  then  thy  gushing  melody  prolong, 
Nor  let  these  funeral  rites— vain— transitory-* • 
Check  thy  blithe  song. 


Bright-winged  warbler !  could  thy  lays  awaken 

Joy  in  the  bosom  sorrow's  load  had  crushed, 
Then  would  the  wounded  heart,  of  hope  forsaken, 
In  peace  be  hushed. 

Perhaps  e'en  now  thy  liquid  tone*  are  lending 

Solace  to  grief,  which  prayer*  may  not  restrain; 
Soothing  the  soul  and  with  the  memory  blending 
Some  old  refrain ! 

Some  old  refrain— that  unforgotten  lingers 

The  faded  relic  of  long  buried  years— 
Ere  the  young  spirit,  touched  by  death's  cold  fingers, 
Was  dimmed  by  tears ! 

Sing  on,  sweet  bird !  ring  out  thy  tuneful 

I  would  not  bid  thy  gentle  song  to  cense ; 
And  he  who  heard  thy  warnings  oft  with  pit 

Now  sleeps  in  peace.  J.  T 


THE    MAY    FLOWERS. 


BT  WALTXK  HAWTHPSJTZ. 


Dawks  the  morning,  all  around  us 

Flowers  ope  to  meet  the  sun, 
Clouds,  in  which  the  night  had  bound  us, 

O'er  the  hills  float  one  by  one ; 
And  the  meadows,  green  and  waving 

With  the  strong  young  grasses  lie- 
Brooks  their  sedgy  borders  laving— 

Like  a  sea  beneath  the  sky. 

From  his  lofty  palace  gazing, 

Now  the  joyous  martin  sings, 
And  the  robin  God  is  praising 

As  from  tree  to  tree  he  springs. 
Oh  the  valleys  and  the  mountains, 

And  the  lakes  afar  that  gleam, 
And  the  brooklets  and  the  fountains 

All  with  joy  and  beauty  beam. 

From  her  chamber,  lone  and  dreary, 

Like  a  prisoner  from  his  cell, 
Gentle  Julia,  pale  and  weary, 

Wanders  forth  with  Isabel ; 
Forth  she  wanders  in  the  sunshine, 

From  her  winter-long  repose, 
In  the  May-day's  blessed  sunshine 

With  the  lily  and  the  rose. 

Slowly  walks  the  gentle  maiden, — 

Oh  what  memories  throng  her  brain, 
As  the  breezes,  perfume  laden, 

On  her  cheek  fall  once  again  ! 
life  is  in  the  breath  of  flowers, 

Love  is  in  the  dallying  air, 
They  but  mind  her  of  the  hours 

When  another  form  was  there. 


Years  ago  a  lover  sought  her— 

No,  a  lover  ne'er  warhe, 
Though  he  vowed  a  heart  he  brought  her 

Moved  with  passion  like  the  sea. 
Soulless  trifler !  never  duty 

Guided  him  in  Love's  emprise, 
But  the  sensuous  dream  of  beauty 

Sparkled  ever  in  his  eyes. 

Truer  are  the  breezes  blowing 

Over  incense-freighted  flowers, 
Truer  are  the  waters  flowing 

By  the  Summer's  fairy  bowers, 
Truer  every  wild  emotion 

That  the  drunken  spirit  feels 
Than  the  sudden,  quick  devotion 

Only  Beauty's  light  reveals. 

Time  brought  other  scenes  before  him, 

Other  eyes  upon  him  shone, 
Constant  Julia,  why  adore  him  ? 

Joy,  that  he  so  soon  is  flown ! 
Vain  the  words  by  Friendship  spoken, 

Dwells  she  still  o'er  Love's  sweet  lore, 
Nigh  the  golden  bowl  is  broken, 

She  will  smile  oh  never  more. 

Now  around  her  all  is  gladness, 

Now  around  her  all  is  bloom, 
But  she  walks  her  way  in  sadness, 

Though  mid  flowers,  to  the  tomb. 
Well,  that  while  the  May-flowers  blossom, 

While  their  fragrant  odors  rise, 
She  should  leave  the  world's  cold  bosom 

For  her  rest  beyond  the  skies. 


REVIEW    OF    NEW    BOOKS. 


T*«  £*/«  <**  Bptuhss  of  Henry  Clam :  Between  the  Years 
1810  and  1642  mel*sivt :  In  Two  volumes,  octavo.  New 
York,  James  B.  Swam,  08  Barclay  street. 

The  Speeches  of  John  Caldwell  Calhoun.    In  one  volt 
New  York,  Harper  j  Brothers. 


The  absence  of  a  national  literature  in  this  country,  con- 
sequent on  the  denial  of  any  legislative  recognition  or  pro- 
tection of  the  right  of  property  to  foreign  authors  in  their 
own  productions,  is  universally  admitted.  Its  results  are 
seen  in  the  utter  want  of  all  national  pride  as  well  as  na- 
tional taste  in  letters.  Our  "  sovereigns"  cherish  the  delu- 
sion that  they  are  cheating  the  luckless  author  of  Great  Bri- 
tain out  of  any  cis-atlantic  recompense  for  his  labors,  while 
in  reality  they  are  at  the  same  time  cheating  themselves 
out  of  a  literature,  and  returning,  in  the  whole  empire 
of  Thought  and  Intellect,  to  a  condition  of  colonial  vassal- 
age. The  taunting  query  of  the  British  reviewer,  "  Who 
[in  England]  reads  an  American  book  ?"  may  soon  be  asked 
with  pertinence  even  here.  A  much  smaller  number  of 
works  of  genius  or  originality  are  produced  among  us  now 
than  there  were  ten  years  ago.  Occasionally  a  traveler's 
journal,  or  an  essay  in  some  department  overlooked  abroad, 
obtains  here  a  celebrity,  and  in  some  measure  rewards 
the  American  author ;  but  the  whole  vast  domains  of  Phi- 
losophy, History,  Poetry  and  Romance,  he  is  driven  to  aban- 
don, or  to  publish  through  the  medium  of  the  periodicals 
alone,  and  to  accept  such  recompense  as  they  can  afford. 

One  of  the  filial  effects  of  this  national  injustice  and  im- 
providence is  felt  in  the  universal  neglect  to  preserve  fit- 
tingly the  eloquence  and  statesmanship  of  the  country.  The 
public  speeches  of  a  nation's  most  eminent  legislators  are 
among  the  most  luminous  landmarks  of  its  policy,  and  the 
most  lucid  developments  of  the  character  and  genius  of  its 
institutions.  As  lessons  of  practical  wisdom,  the  necessity 
of  understanding  and  observing  which  is  ever  recurring, 
their  preservation  and  general  study  are  objects  of  the 
highest  national  concern.  Yet  how  are  they  preserved  in 
the  United  Slates  ?  How  many  libraries  contain  the  com- 
plete speeches  of  even  a  dosen  of  our  statesmen,  dead  or 
living?  Where  are  the  speeches  of  Patrick  Henry,  of 
William  Pinkney,  of  John  Randolph  ?  We  hear  from  our 
old  men,  and  glean  from  casual  allusions  in  cotemporaneous 
history,  that  these  were  great  orators,  and,  in  different 
senses,  statesmen ;  but  our  assent  to  the  fact  is  mainly  a 
matter  of  faith  only,  for  of  evidence  little  is  vouchsafed  us. 
Will  it  not  be  even  worse  with  the  next  generation? 

We  rejoice  to  have  ocular  demonstration  that  an  intelli- 
gent and  ardent  friend  of  Mr.  Clay  has  resolved  that  his 
speeches  shall  not  be  left  to  perish  in  the  general  wreck; 
and  that  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Calhoun  has  likewise  deter- 
mined that  the  eloquence  of  that  senator  shall  not  be  borne 
on  the  current  of  merely  ephemeral  publication  to  the  ocean 
of  oblivion.  The  publication  of  Mr.  Clay's  speeches,  in 
two  large  and  elegant  though  cheap  volumes,  is  a  contribu- 
tion to  our  standard  literature  which  we  hail  with  especial 
satisfaction.  Their  intrinsic  value,  as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's, is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  most  of  them  are  de- 
voted to  the  discussion  and  elucidation  of  topics-  such  as 
Tariffs,  Public  Lands,  Internal  Improvements,  Banks,  and 
Currency— which  have  all  the  interest  and  all  the  import- 


ance now  that  they  ever  had,  and  which  promise  to  be  the 
themes  of  political  controversy  through  many  years  to 
come.  He  who  reads  them  may  be  said  to  anticipate  nearly, 
all  that  will  be  said  on  one  side  of  these  great  questions 
in  the  century. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Mr.  Clay's  speeches 
is  an  eminent  practicalness.  They  are  not  imaginative,  not 
poetic,  nor  impassioned.  They  lack  the  philosophic  gene- 
ralization of  Calhoun,  and  the  solidity,  compactness,  and 
inherent  force  of  Webster ;  Wright  is  more  plausible  and 
ingenious ;  and  Preston  is  more  graceful  and  fervid.  Yet 
there  is  an  unaffected  earnestness  of  conviction,  a  profound 
heartiness  of  purpose,  a  frank,  thorough  ingenuousness,  a 
manly  good  sense,  exhibited  in  the  efforts  of  the  great  Ken- 
tuckian,  which  commend  them  to  the  understanding  and 
approval  of  the  reader.  Although  the  manner  of  the  orator 
adds  force  and  significance  to  the  matter,  so  that  his  speeches 
should  be  heard  to  be  truly  estimated,  they  are  found  to 
bear  a  value  in  the  closet  not  possessed  by  the  effusions  of 
many  orators  who  have  enjoyed  eminence  in  the  senate  and 
the  forum. 

The  speeches  of  Mr.  Clay  are  brought  down  in  the  first 
volume  to  the  period  of  his  retirement  from  office  on  the 
accession  of  General  Jackson  to  the  presidency  in  1820, 
being  appropriately  closed  with  his  remarks  amid  a  circle 
of  his  friends  on  the  occasion  of  his  departure  for  Kentucky 
after  that  event.  They  are  preceded  by  an  original  memoir 
of  the  orator,  filling  some  two  hundred  pages,  and  tracing 
his  career  from  childhood  down  to  his  recent  retirement 
to  the  quiet  shades  of  Ashland.  It  is  most  ably  and  elo- 
quently written  by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Raymond,  of  New  York— a 
young  gentlemen  who  is  destined  to  win  many  laurels  in 
the  higher  walks  of  literature.  We  copy  the  concluding 
paragraphs,  exhibiting  its  style,  without  however  endors- 
ing all  the  author's  opinions. 

We  have  thus  recorded  the  prominent  public  services  of 
Hkkby  Clay,  with  an  historical  sketch  or  his  country,  just 
sufficient  to  render  them  intelligible.  His  personal  biogra- 
phy has  been  left  untouched :  mat  it  will  readily  be  seen 
that  those  noble  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  have 
made  so  glorious  his  public  life,  must  have  invested  his 
domestic  relations  with  the  highest  charms.  He  bears 
about  him  that  surest  mark  of  greatness,  the  power  of  being 
"great  in  little  things:"  of  lending  to  the  most  common 
incidents  of  life  a  dignity  which  stamps  them  with  the 
heroism  of  his  personal  character.  In  public  life,  he  is  the 
greatest  statesman  of  his  age.  His  eloquence,  with  which 
the  nation  is  most  familiar,  is  in  feet  one  of  the  slightest 
elements  of  his  fame :  in  a  deeper  source  than  this,  resist- 
less as  it  is,  must  be  sought  the  secret  of  that  power  which 
has  rested  the  nation  upon  his  arm,  and  interwoven  his 
principles  with  the  very  framework  of  her  policy.  All  the 
impulses  of  his  heart— the  instincts  of  his  nature— are  those 
of  a  statesman.  No  crisis,  however  sudden  or  fearful,  sur- 
prises or  disarms  him.  In  the  most  perilous  emergencies, 
when  upon  the  counsel  or  decision  of  an  hour  hangs  the 
fate  of  his  country  for  years,  his  lofty  mind  moves  with  the 
same  undaunted  strength  as  in  the  most  trivial  concerns. 
In  the  beautiful  words  of  Wordsworth,  we  may  describe 
him  as  one, 

•  What  pewm  ahad  rood  aiai  b  flat  common  stria* 

Or  arild  meant  of  ortimir  life, 

A  comtut  ioflaeoea,  a  peculiar  grace) 

But  who,  if  adlad  opera  to  owe 

Bona  awful  awraMBt,  to  which  Hetren  baa  Joiaal 

Great  iawei,  good  or  bad,  for  hmaaaa  kind, 

la  happy  aa  a  kww  it  attirad 

With  euddea  brlfhtncaa,  like  a  man  inspired ; 

Ami  through  the  heat  of  conflict  keep*  the  la,* 

|b  cabSMPi  imS>  tart  MM  «kl  ha  fmw  ~ 
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In  all  his  public  life  Mr.  Clay  baa  evinced  a  firm  reliance 
upon  great  and  enduring  principles ;  and  in  this,  perhaps, 
may  be  found  one  chief  secret  of  his  power  and  foresight. 
A  fundamental  troth  is  always  stronger  than  any  man ;  and 
by  building  faith  and  firm  reliance  upon  it  the  man  shall 
receive  a  portion  of  its  strength,  and  see,  through  the  mists 
of  the  hour,  the  future  to  which  it  leads.  The  confidence 
of  Mr.  Clay  in  the  leading  political  principles  which  have 
formed  the  rule  of  all  his  long  public  life,  has  sprung  from 
a  firm  faith  in  their  permanent  truth,  and  not  from  that 
blind  devotion  to  a  rule,  merely  because  it  is  abstract. 
Which  belongs,  sometimes,  to  men  who  have  something  of 
greatness  in  them,  but  who  lack  the  essential  wisdom  to 
profit  by  experience.  Though  firm  in  maintaining  the 
rights  of  each  portion  of  the  State,  he  never  allows  a  pas- 
sionate and  blind  defence  of  them  to  plunge  the  whole  into 
disaster  and  ruin.  He  feels  that  the  principles  on  which 
our  government  is  based,  have  a  high  wortn — not  only  of 
themselves,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  superstructure  of  happi- 
ness and  glory  we  have  erected  upon  them ;  and  the  safety 
of  this  he  is  not  willing  to  peril  in  their  fruitless  defence. 
Be  has  none  of  the  zeal  of  that  ignorant  worshiper  who 
dug  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  Ephesian  temple  for  the  fuel 
on  which  it  rested,  to  feed  the  flame  upon  its  altars. 
Though  he  has  ever  proved  himself  a  zealous  defender  of 
the  rights  of  man,  in  all  countries  and  conditions,  he  never 
seeks  the  destruction  of  established  order,  regardless  of  the 
happiness  of  those  most  nearly  concerned :  nor  even  in  the 
assertion  of  Right  would  he  deem  it  well  to  trample,  with 
ruthless  violence,  upon  all  the  institutions  which  might 
stand  in  his  way,  and  rush  headlong  to  the  end,  like  the 
cannon  ball. 

«  Shattering  that  H  may  reach,  sad  Oattcriaf  what  K  naehea.» 

His  democratic  principles,  therefore,  ardent  and  sponta- 
neous as  they  are,  are  tempered  by  a  deep  reverence  for 
the  permanent  reason  of  the  State,  and  a  profound  regard 
for  the  well-being  of  his  fellows.  Ail  his  aspirations  are 
to  build  up,  not  to  tear  down— to  create,  not  to  destroy. 
All  the  safeguards,  then,  which  the  sound  wisdom  of  the 
people,  triumphing  and  establishing  a  law  over  that  of 
transient  impulse,  naa  thrown  about  individual  rights,  he 
reverences,  and}  so  long  as  they  seem  to  be  needed,  seeks 
to  preserve.  Lake  Schiller's  Wallenstein,  while  he  knows 
that  the  flight  of  destruction  is  straight  and  swift,  he  feels 
that, 

^  la*  road  the  tnnaa  being  faavoM, 

That  on  which  JJarifif  coma  and  goae,  both  Mlow 
Tb»  rivorH  com*,  Ik*  valley*  alayral  winding*, 


Curroi  round  the  cornfield  and  the  bill  of  rima, 
Honoring  the  holy  hnunrte  of  propatty.** 

Mr.  Clay  has  always  been  the  proud  champion  of  that 
political  party  which  maintains  the  true  purpose  of  civil 
government  to  be,  not  merely  the  prevention  of  Wrong, 
but  the  establishment  of  Right — not  merely  to  define  ana 
punish  offences,  but  to  confer  blessings  and  secure  the  high- 
est good  to  those  who  live  beneath  its  benignant  sway. 
His  public  life  has  been  consecrated  to  the  development  of 
this  great  principle ;  and  if  his  efforts  seem  not  yet  to  have 
been  attended  with  full  success,  they  have  been  oftentimes 
of  saving  service  to  the  country :  and  the  eye  of  Hope  sees 
in  them  the  germ  of  a  power  which  shall  yet  work  itself 
free  from  allcrushing  calamity,  and  accomplish  the  great 
end  for  which  it  was  first  put  forth.  He  is  one  of  those 
great  men  whose  influence,  even  when  unseen  and  de- 
spised, is  potent  and  controlling.  The  spirit  of  his  life  has 
wrought  even  more  than  his  active  efforts :  and.  far  more 
than  any  other  statesman  among  us,  he  has  thus  given 
strength  to  those  principles  of  public  policy  which  alone 
conduct  nations  to  the  height  of  prosperity.  The  value  of 
his  public  services  can  only  be  worthily  set  forth  when 
candor  shall  have  made  a  faithful  record  of  his  life  and  his 
acts:  and  just  in  proportion  as  that  record  is  incomplete, 
will  this  great  friend  of  mankind  be  defrauded  of  honor.  It 
were  rash  and  unwise  to  ask  that  his  own  age  should  right- 
ly esteem  and  fully  reward  them.  But,  as  in  the  old  reli- 
gion the  lightning  made  sacred  the  object  upon  which  it 
fell,  so  even  now  does  Death  hallow  the  victim  whom  he 
strike*.  Future  generations  will  not  lose  sight  of  his 
worth :  those  words  of  wisdom  which,  uttered  by  his  liv- 
ing voice,  fall  too  unheeded  upon  our  hearts,  shall  come 
from  his  tomb  with  power  as  from  a  holy  place :  for  «  such 
is  the  power  of  dispensing  blessings,  which  Providence  has 
attached  to  the  truly  great  and  good,  that  they  cannot  even 
die  without  advantage  to  their  fellow  creatures ;  for  death 
consecrates  their  example ;  and  the  wisdom,  which  might 
have  been  slighted  at  the  council-table,  becomes  oracular 
from  the  shrine." 

The  second  volume  contains  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Clay 
from  the  beginning  of  President  Jackson's  administration 


to  his  own  final  retirement  from  the  Senate  in  1842,  with 
his  speech  to  his  political  friends,  on  reaching  Kentucky,  is 
that  year. 

We  intended  to  speak  more  particularly  of  some  of  the 
great  speeches  of  Mr.  Calhoun— who,  entering  the  natkmi 
legislature  at  nearly  the  same  time  with  Mr.  Clay,  finally, 
like  his  rival,  retired  from  the  senate  during  the  late  Con* 
great  but  our  limits  forbid.  We  can  only  CT|*Tr—  oar 
regret  that  the  collection  is  not  more  perfect,  and  that  tbs 
style  of  their  publication  is  so  inferior  to  that  in  which  tat 
speeches  of  Mr.  Clay  are  presented.  During  one  of  the  kst 
sittings  of  the  recent  Congress  a  proposition  was  submitted 
by  Messrs.  Gales  &  Beaton,  of  Washington,  for  pubiisbisg 
the  Debates  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representative! 
since  the  formation  of  the  Constitution.  It  was  rejected, 
but  we  hope  it  will  be  renewed  and  the  importance  of  the 
undertaking  properly  explained,  in  which  case  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  desired  provision  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment will  be  promptly  made. 


Missionary  Labors  ami  Scenes  in  Southern  Africa  :  By  Be- 
bert  Moffat,  Twenty-Three  Years  an  Agent  of  the  Load** 
Missionary  Society  on  that  Continent,  One  volume  dnedtd- 
New  York,  Robert  Carter. 


The  heroism  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  nmoh  aurpsaws 
that  of  the  so-called  «  days  of  chivalry,"  aa  our  iron  steeds, 
with  their  long  line*  of  palaoe-like  carriages,  excel  tbs 
donkeys  and  earitelles  slowly  moving  from  one  hostel  tj 
another  in  the  days  of  the  Eleventh  Louis.  The  Chrisusa 
missionary,  in  icy  Labrador,  among  the  Wands  of  lbs 
southern  seas,  or  on  the  borders  of  the  African  deserts,  is 
thus  far  removed  above  the  knights  errant  of  three  hundred 
years  ago.  Let  the  doubter  read  the  Uvea  of  Schwartz, 
Martyn,  Gutslaff,  the  "  Martyr  of  ErTomsnga,"  and  other 
true  heroes  of  the  last  and  present  oantury ;  or  the  remark- 
able adventures  now  before  us,  surpassing  any  thing  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  in  romantic  notion. 

Robert  Moffat  at  a  very  early  age  devoted  himself  to  the 
missionary  service,  and  by  the  London  Society  was  sent  to 
Africa.  John  Campbell,  of  Kmgsland,  in  hie  account  of 
the  South  African  Missions,  states  that  "  to  master  their 
languages  he  wandered  the  deserts  with  the  savage  tribes, 
sharing  their  perils  and  privations,  and  ontdoing  Paul  in 
accommodating  himself  to  all  men  to  serve  some,  as  Paul 
never  became  a  savage  in  lot,  to  save  savages.  Many  might 
indeed  thus  *  stoop  to  conquer,'  but  few  could  retain  both 
their  philosophy  and  their  piety  in  such  society."  The 
principal  scene  of  his  labors  was  the  territory  of  the  Beeku- 
anaS)  but  he  wandered  over  nearly  all  the  southern  portions 
of  the  continent,  everywhere  enduring  such  privations  and 
encountering  such  perils  as  are  unknown  in  any  other 
country,  and  in  all  displaying  the  most  varied  mteUeetnal 
and  physical  qualities  and  resources.  After  pawing  several 
years  in  the  interior,  he  visited  Cape  Town,  to  meet  a  lady 
to  whom  he  had  been  engaged  in  England,  was  married, 
and  has  since  resided  with  his  family  in  "  the  land  of  his 
adoption  and  of  his  affections."  In  1840  he  returned  at 
Great  Britain,  to  publish  the  account  of  his  extraordinary 
and  successful  labors,  and  he  is  now  once  more  at  the 
misaion  station  planted  by  himself  at  the  source  of  the 
Kuruman. 

Mr.  Moffat's  work  opens  with  a  brief  account  of  the 
various  H— *""*  among  the  South  Africans  before  the  com- 
mencement of  his  own  labors.  This  is  imerestinf ,  bat 
much  leas  so  than  the  details  of  his  personal  experience. 
Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  recount  the  plans  he  adopted 
for  the  propagation  of  religion  and  civilisation  among  lbs 
tribes  he  visited,  nor  the  achievements  which  show  so  < 
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ctusively  the  feasibility  of  «  bringing  into  the  good  fold  the 
most  barbarous  communities."  He  appear*  to  be  in  all  re- 
apects  admirably  fitted  for  his  office,  adding  to  piety  and  an 
enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  cause  in  which  he  is  engaged, 
a  "  knowledge  of  carpentry,  printing,  agriculture,  the  sex- 
tant, and  map-making,"  skill  in  horsemanship  and  the  chase, 
and  such  other  qualities  as  most  warmly  commend  the 
missionary  to  a  savage  and  nomade  people.  The  work  will 
be  dear  to  the  philanthropic  Christian  for  the  hopes  it 
awakens  of  the  conversion  of  the  most  benighted  race  in 
all  the  world  j  and  to  the  general  reader  it  will  be  little  less 
attractive  on  account  of  the  curious  information  it  presents 
in  regard  to  the  character,  manners  and  condition  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  human  family  hitherto  described  but  by  superfi- 
cial travelers,  whose  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  them  were  comparatively  slight  and  unsatisfactory ; 
and  its  copious  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  natural  his- 
tory and  geography.  Some  of  Mr.  Moffat's  adventures 
with  lions  and  other  animals  surpass  any  thing  of  the  kind 
we  have  read.  One  night,  while  traveling  with  a  party  of 
natives,  he  left  their  tents  to  watch  for  game  by  a  fountain 
at  which  he  knew  wild  cattle  were  likely  to  resort.  After 
describing  his  place  of  concealment,  he  proceeds— 

It  was  half  moonlight,  and  rather  cold,  though  the  days 
were  warm.  We  remained  for  a  couple  of  hours,  waiting 
with  great  anxiety  for  something  to  appear.  We  at  length 
heard  a  loud  lapping  at  the  water,  under  the  dark  shadowy 
bank,  within  twenty  yards  of  us.  «  What  is  that  ?"  I  asked 
Bogachu.  "Ririmala,"  (be  silent,)  he  said:  "there  are 
lions,  they  will  hear  us."  A  hint  was  more  than  enough : 
and  thankful  were  we,  that,  when  they  bad  drunk,  they 
did  not  come  over  the  smooth  grassy  surface  in  our  direc- 
tion. Our  next  visiters  were  two  buffaloes,  one  immense- 
ly large.  My  wagon-driver,  Mosi,  who  also  had  a  gun, 
seeing  them  coming  directly  toward  us,  begged  me  to  lire. 
X  refused,  having  more  dread  of  a  wounded  buffalo  than  of 
almost  any  other  animal.  He  fired  ;  and  though  the  animal 
was  severely  wounded,  he  stood  like  a  statue  with  his 
companion,  within  a  hundred  yards  of  ns,  for  more  than  an 
hour,  waiting  to  see  us  move,  in  order  to  attack  us.  We 
lay  in  an  awkward  position  for  that  time,  scarcely  daring  to 
whisper ;  and  when  he  at  last  retired  we  were  so  stiff 
with  cold,  that  flight  would  have  been  impossible  had  en 
attack  been  made.  We  then  moved  about  till  our  blood 
began  to  circulate.  Our  next  visiters  were  two  giraffes ; 
one  of  these  we  wounded.  A  troop  of  quaggas  next  came ; 
but  the  successful  instinct  of  the  principal  stallion,  in  sur- 
veying the  precincts  of  the  water,  galloping  round  in  all 
directions  to  catch  any  strange  scent,  and  returning  to  the 
troop  with  a  whistling  noise,  to  announce  danger,  set  them 
off  at  full  speed.  The  next  was  a  huge  rhinoceros,  which, 
receiving  a  mortal  wound,  departed.  Hearing  the  approach 
of  more  lions,  we  judged  it  best  to  leave ;  and  after  a  lonely 
walk  of  four  miles  through  bushes,  hyenas  and  jackals,  we 
reached  the  village,  when  I  felt  thankful,  resolving  never 
to  hunt  by  night  at  a  water-pool,  till  I  could  find  nothing  to 
eat  elsewhere.  Next  day  the  rhinoceros  and  buffalo  were 
found,  which  afforded  a  plentiful  supply. 


In  another  place,  describing  the  manners  of  this  king  of 
beasts,  he  relates  the  following  circumstances. 


ing  along  a  vale,  we  came  to  a  spot  where  the  lion 
appeared  to  have  been  exercising  himself  in  the  way  of 
leaping.  As  the  natives  are  very  expert  in  tracing  the 
manoeuvres  of  animals  by.their  foot-marks,  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  a  large  lion  had  crept  toward  a  short  black 
stump,  very  like  the  human  form ;  when  within  about  a 
dozen  jnards,  it  bounded  on  its  supposed  prey,  when,  to  his 
mortification,  he  fell  a  foot  or  two  short  of  it.  According 
to  the  testimony  of  a  native  who  had  been  watching  his 
motions,  and  who  joined  us  soon  after,  the  lion  lay  for  some 
time  steadfastly  eyeing  its  supposed  meal.  It  then  arose, 
smelt  the  object,  and  returned  to  the  spot  from  which  he 
commenced  his  first  leap,  and  leaped  four  several  times,  till 
at  last  he  placed  his  paw  on  the  imagined  prize.  On  an- 
other occasion,  when  Africaner  and  an  attendant  were 
passing  near  the  end  of  a  hill,  from  which  jutted  out  a 
smooth  rock  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  he  observed  a  num- 
ber of  zebras  pressing  round  it,  obliged  to  keep  the  path, 
beyond  which  it  was  precipitous.  A  lion  was  seen  creep- 
ing up  toward  the  path,  to  intercept  the  large  stallion, 
which  is  always  in  the  rear  to  defend  or  warn  the  troop. 


The  lion  missed  his  mark,  and  while  the  zebra  rushed 
round  the  point,  the  lion  knew  well  if  he  could  mount  the 
rocs  at  one  leap,  the  next  would  be  on  the  zebra's  back,  it 
being  obliged  to  turn  toward  the  hill.    He  fell  short,  with 

switehing  his  tail  m  the  air.  He  then  tried  a  seSoncf  and  a 
third  leap,  till  he  succeeded.  In  the  mean  time  two  more 
nons  came  up,  and  seemed  to  talk  and  roar  away  about 
something,  while  the  old  lion  led  them  round  the  rock,  and 
round  it  again  j  then  he  made  another  grand  leap,  to  show 
them  what  he  and  thev  must  do  next  time.  Africaner  add- 
ed, with  the  most  perfect  gravity,  «  They  evidently  talked 
to  each  other,  but  though  loud  enough,  1  could  not  under, 
stand  a  word  they  said,  and,  fearing  lest  we  should  be  the 

councU  »CU  "        '  WC  CIept  aWay  "^  Icft  them  m 

We  might  fill  many  pages  with  passages  of  a  similar  and 
not  less  interesting  character,  but  must  be  content  with 
commending  the  book  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  as,  in 
our  opinion,  the  most  instructive  and  entertaining  yet  pub- 
lished in  relation  to  Africa  and  the  Africans.  We  hope  the 
bold  missionary  will  live  to  give  the  world  another  volume, 
detailing  even  more  successful  labors  than  those  chronicled 
»n  that  which  we  have  now  perused  with  so  much  satiafao* 
tion. 


Travels  m  the  Great  Western  Prairies,  the  Jmahmc  and 
Bothy  Mowuaems,  and  the  Oregon  Territory :  By  Thomas 
J.  Fumham.  New  York,  Greeley  j  M'Elralk :  Philadel- 
phia, Burgess  f  Zeiber. 

Such  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  interesting  volume  of  tra- 
vels and  observations  in  our  great  Western  Territory,  by 
one  well  fitted  to  enjoy  and  to  portray  the  wild  scenes  and 
perilous  encounters  which  await  the  hardy  adventurer  into 
that  rugged  and  savage  wilderness.  Mr.  Farnham,  with  a, 
small  yet  afterward  diminished  band,  left  the  western  bor- 
der of  Missouri,  in  May,  1839 ;  struck  off  across  the  Santa 
F€  trail  to  the  Arkansas ;  followed  up  that  river  to  the  gorges 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  then  traveled  northward  across  the 
southern  foTk  of  the  Platte ;  down  that  and  up  the  northern 
to  its  source ;  then  across  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Sheets- 
kadee  or  Grand  River,  the  southern  branch  of  the  Colorado 
of  the  West ;  down  that  to  Brown's  Hole,  or  Port  David 
Crockett,  the  first  white  settlement  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  situated  on  an  oasis  of  verdure  amid  a  thousand 
miles  square  of  rocky  sterility  and  utter  barrenness ;  thence 
up  Green  River,  the  northern  fork  of  the  Colorado,  and 
over  the  dividing  ridge  to  the  Saptin  or  Lewis,  the  northern 
branch  of  the  Colorado,  and  down  to  Fort  Hall,  the  first 
white  settlement  in  Oregon ;  thence  down  by  the  Walla- 
walla,  and  other  Fur  Trading  and  Missionary  stations  to 
the  Colombia,  and  so  to  the  ocean,  stopping  for  observa- 
tions at  the  posts,  at  the  dulles  or  rocky  rapids  of  rivers ; 
visiting  the  Methodist  missions  and  the  Anglo-American 
settlements  on  the  Willamette ;  the  Fort,  or  chief  British 
station  at  Vancouver;  and  returning  home  by  way  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  California  and  Mexico. 

To  his  own  frank  and  intelligent  observations  on  Oregon, 
Mr.  Farnham  has  appended  the  recent  report  of  Lieutenant 
Wilkes  on  that  country,  as  commander  of  the  Exploring 
Expedition,  which  is  very  clear  and  methodical  in  its  exhi- 
bition of  the  resources,  capabilities,  advantages,  and  pros- 
pects of  Oregon,  and  adds  much  to  the  value  of  the  work. 
Mr.  Farnham  is  a  lively  and  vigorous  writer ;  he  pene- 
trated to  Oregon  by  a  route  hardly  traveled  before  him  by 
white  men,  and  explored  a  thousand  miles  of  our  territory 
which  had  not  previously  been  described.  His  journal 
blends  the  charm  of  romance  with  the  worth  of  a  true  nar- 
rative. It  is  published  in  a  large  and  close  octavo  of  IIS 
pages  equal  to  400  of  the  ordinary  duodecimo  size— in  the 
mmnner  of  the  cheap  publications  of  the  time. 
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Elements  of  Materia  Medico,  and  Therapeutics:  Compre- 
hending the  Natural  History*  Preparation,  Properties, 
Composition,  Effects,  and  Uses  of  Medicines :  By  Jona- 
than Pereira,  M.  D.  P.  R.  S.  Assistant  Physician  to  the 
London  Hospital,  etc.  With  Numerous  Illustrations.  Prom 
the  Second  London  Edition.  Enlarged  and  Improved  with 
Notes  and  Additions,  by  Joseph  Carson,  M.  D.,  Professor 
of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  in  the  Philadelphia  Col- 
lege  of  Pharmacy,  etc. 

A  System  of  Practical  Surgery,  by  Professor  William  Fergu- 
son, of  King's  College,  London,  illustrated  with  250  Illus- 
trations, executed  by  Gilbert,  from  Designs  by  Bagg,  with 
Notes  and  Additions  by  George  W.  Norris,  M.  D.,  one  of  the 
Surgeons  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  in  one  volume, 
octavo. 

* 

We  know  too  little  of  medicine  and  surgery  to  attempt  a 
review  of  these  important  works.  Dr.  Pereira  is  one  of 
the  most  eminent  physicians  of  the  time,  and  his  Elements 
of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  have  attracted  the 
favorable  attention  of  the  profession  in  Europe  and  in  this 
country.  His  object  has  been  to  supply  the  student  with  a 
class  book  on  Materia  Medica,  containing;  a  faithful  outline 
of  this  department  of  medicine,  a  concise  account  of  the 
most  important  modern  discoveries  in  natural  history,  che- 
mistry, physiology,  and  therapeutics,  in  so  far  as  they  per- 
tain to  pharmacology,  and  to  treat  the  subjects  in  the  order 
of  their  natural  historical  relations.  The  work  has  been 
much  improved  by  the  American  editor,  who  has  intro- 
duced the  nomenclature  of  the  last  impression  of  the  United 
States  Pharmacopesia,  given  succinct  histories  of  the  most 
important  indigenous  medicines  of  the  country,  etc.  The 
London  Chemist  speaks  of  it  as  a  "  work  unequaled  by  any 
on  the  subject  in  our  language." 

Professor  Ferguson's  System  of  Surgery  has  not  been 
produced  to  compete  with  any  already  before  the  profession; 
the  arrangement,  the  manner  in  which  the  subjects  have 
been  treated,  and  the  illustrations,  are  all  different  from 
any  of  the  kind  hitherto  published.  It  is  not  intended  to 
be  placed  in  comparison  with  the  elementary  systems  of 
Cooper,  Burns,  Listen,  Symes,  Lizars,  and  the  epitome  by 
Druill.  It  may  with  more  propriety  be  likened  to  the 
Operative  Surgery  of  Sir  C.  Bell,  and  that  of  Mr.  Averill, 
both  excellent  in  their  day,  or  the  more  modern  production 
of  Mr.  Hargrave,  and  the  Practical  Surgery  of  Mr.  Liston. 

Both  these  works  are  printed  in  the  most  excellent  man- 
ner. The  wood  engravings  by  Gilbert  in  Ferguson's  Sur- 
gery ore  equal  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen. 


A  History  of  the  Great  Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
in  Germany,  Switzerland,  etc.:  By  J.  H.  Merle  D'Aubignz, 
President  of  the  Theological  School  at  Geneva.  One  volume 
octavo,  pp.  426.    Philadelphia,  James  M.  Campbell. 

This  is  doubtless  the  most  popular  historical  work  pub- 
lished in  our  time.  It  is  destined  to  supersede  all  the  other 
histories  of  that  wonderful  revolution  in  human  affairs 
which  was  commenced  three  centuries  ago  by  the  monk  of 
Wittemberg.  It  is  eminently  dramatic  in  its  style,  like 
most  of  the  modern  French  histories.  The  author  judi- 
ciously selects  and  skillfully  arranges  his  facts,  and  presents 
them  to  the  reader's  mind  with  the  vividness  of  a  panorama. 
Luther,  Melancthon,  Zuingle,  and  bis  other  heroes,  live, 
speak  and  act  before  us. 

Doctor  Merle  D'Aubigne*  is  President  of  the  first  Protes- 
tant school  in  Europe.  He  lives  among  the  sceues  of  the 
important  controversies  of  which  he  is  the  historian.  The 
first  volume  of  his  great  work  on  the  Reformation  appeared 
in  1830.    Two  others  have  followed  at  intervals.    They 


were  translated  into  most  of  the  modern  langoagee  as  torn 
as  published.  Three  English  versions  have  been  made,  of 
one  of  which  two  stereotype  editions  have  been  printed  in 
this  country— that  of  Mr.  Carter,  of  New  York,  in  three 
volumes,  and  the  one  before  us,  of  Mr.  Campbell,  in  one 
large  octavo.  This  translation,  though  somewhat  le*e  ele- 
gant than  Mr.  Scott's,  issued  at  Glasgow,  is  equal  to  either 
of  the  others  in  spirit  and  fidelity.  The  third  volume  of 
the  original,  embraced  -in  these  editions,  brings  down  the 
continental  history  to  1526.  The  fourth  volume,  which 
will  treat  of  the  Reformation  in  England,  will  probably 
appear  early  in  the  following  year,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth, 
to  which  the  work  will  extend,  probably  will  not  be  ready 
before  1850. 


Illustrated  Edition  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  U- 
ministration  of  the  Sacraments,  according  to  the  use  of  tk* 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Edited  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Wri* 
wright,  D.  D.  New  York,  H.  W.  Hewett.  Philadelphia, 
W.  H.  Graham,  96  Chesnut  Street. 

In  conformity  with  the  canon,  Dr.  Wainright  is  appointed 
to  revise  and  compare  this  edition  of  the  Common  Prayer 
with  the  standards ;  and  his  supervision  over  the  whole 
will  secure  the  adoption  of  proper  emblems,  vignettes,  and 
other  ornaments.  Mainly  copied  from  the  English  lllus- 
trated  Common  Prayer,  which  embraces  designs  from  the 
pencils  of  Flaxman,  Raflaelle,  Westall,  and  other  eminent 
painters,  this  American  edition  will  be  enriched  by  the  in- 
troduction of  original  designs,  by  J.  G.  Chapman,  of  New 
York.  Wherever  American  scenery,  etc.  can  be  intro- 
duced it  will  be.  Imagine  the  Falls  of  Niagara  aa  an  illus- 
tration of  "  Let  the  floods  clap  their  hands ;"— think  for  a 
moment  of  the  capacity  of  the  New  World  to  furnish  vig- 
nettes to  accompany  the  sublime  poetry  of  the  sweet  singer 
of  Israel.  Upon  these  riches  of  nature  we  trust  Mr.  Chap- 
man will  draw  liberally ;  and,  knowing  him  for  a  man  of 
taste,  we  believe  him  sufficiently  awake  to  these  advan- 
tages to  make  use  of  them. 

Art  (says  a  writer  with  whom  we  agree)  has  been  so 
often  suborned  into  the  service  of  vice,  and  of  things  which, 
if  not  positively  vicious,  are  of  questionable  tendency,  that 
we  hail  this  publication  with  the  most  lively  pleasure.  It 
will  supplant,  we  know,  many  worthless  but  elegant  pub- 
lications, by  giving  those  of  refined  taste  an  opportunity  to 
vindicate  their  admiration  for  the  beautiful,  by  purchasing 
this  excellent  and  elegant  volume,  in  place  of  others  lesi 
meritorious,  even  regarded  merely  with  the  artist's  views ; 
and  as  the  Vaudois  missionaries,  disguised  as  pedlers,  intro- 
duced the  gospel  where  they  found  admission  as  venders  of 
rare  and  beautiful  fabrics,  so  will  this  beautiful  edition  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  attract  the  willing  attention 
of  many  persons  who  might  otherwise  seldom  open  a  book 
of  a  devotional  character. 


Lectures  to  Youth  :  Being  a  Series  of  Discourses  Delivered 
at  Albany,  New  York:  By S.  R.  Smith.  Philadelphia, 
Thomas,  Cotoperthwait,  f  Co. 

This  volume  contains  nine  discourses  on  the  formation 
of  character,  associations,  amusements,  and  such  other  sub- 
jects as  are  discussed  in  a  hundred  similar  works  published 
within  the  last  few  years.  The  author,  we  believe,  is  a 
universalist  clergyman.  He  writes  at  times  with  consider- 
able force  and  eloquence,  but  we  perceive  in  his  lectures 
nothing  very  striking  or  original.  The  great  truth,  an 
rarely  acknowledged  or  understood,  that "  virtue  alone  is 
happiness  below,"  is,  however,  clearly  presented  and  the 
book,  if  read,  can  hardly  mil  of  being  useful. 
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Not  many  years  ago,  there  lived  in  the  outskirts  of 
a  certain  village  of  the  New  World,  a  wise  man  and 
a  fool.  There  were  plenty  more  of  each  of  these 
classes  among  the  inhabitants,  but  these  two  were 
pre-eminent  in  their  way.  The  great  leading  maxim 
of  one  was,  never  to  put  offtill  to-morrow  what  could 
be  done  to-day ;  that  of  the  other,  never  to  do  to-day 
what  could  be  put  offtill  to-morrow.  They  had,  how- 
ever, pretty  much  the  same  opinion  of  each  other. 
'The  wise  man  despised  the  fool  because  he  never 
took  time  by  the  forelock ;  and  the  fool  contemned 
toe  wise  man  for  not  letting  the  old  gentleman  pass 
on,  that  he  might  see  what  was  behind  him.  The 
name  of  the  sage  was  Solomon,  the  appropriate  ap- 
pellation of  all  wise  men ;  and  that  of  the  simpleton, 
Ninny,  or  Squire  Ninny,  as  he  was  called  by  his 
neighbors.  They  equally  valued  themselves  on  their 
wisdom ,  and  were  accustomed  to  meet  together  often ; 
sometimes  by  accident,  at  others  by  design ;  on  which 
occasions  they  seldom  failed  to  enter  into  discussions 
which  always  confirmed  each  in  his  own  theory  more 
obstinately  than  before.  At  parting,  nothing  was  more 
usual  than  for  Solomon  to  predict  that  Squire  Ninny 
would  always  lose  the  race  by  lagging  behind  till  it 
was  too  late  to  enter  at  the  starting-pole ;  and  for  the 
Squire  to  retort  by  foretelling  that  his  wise  neighbor 
would  meet  with  the  same  catastrophe  by  tiring  out 
his  horse  in  his  haste  to  be  there  too  soon. 

"Why  don't  you,"  said  Solomon,  u  why  don't  you 
learn  wisdom  from  the  birds,  which  are  out  by  day- 
light in  the  morning,  taking  time  by  the  forelock,  and 
catching  insects  and  worms  for  their  breakfast  ?" 
27 


11  Thank  you,"  replied  the  squire ;  "  I  learn  wisdom 
from  the  fate  of  the  insects  and  worms,  which  might 
escape  being  devoured,  perhaps,  if  they  did  not  take 
time  by  the  forelock,  and  venture  out  so  early." 

"Plague  take  thee  for  a  fool !"  muttered  the  wise 
man. 

"  Deuce  take  thee  for  an  ass !"  quoth  the  fool. 

And  away  they  went  their  different  ways ;  one  to 
do  all  that  was  possible,  the  other  to  do  nothing  but 
what  he  was  obliged  to  perform.  It  is  singular 
enough — or  rather  it  would  be,  were  it  not  so  com- 
mon.—that  both  these  persons  were  entirely  con- 
vinced, not  only  that  they  were  right  in  the  great 
maxim  each  had  adopted,  but  that  it  was  the  result 
of  reason  and  reflection,  sanctioned  by  experience. 
Now,  the  fact  is,  it  was  no  such  thing.  Nature  had 
made  one  headlong  and  impatient;  the  other,  lazy 
and  deliberative — and  they  only  followed  their  des- 
tiny. Even  when  boys,  Solomon  always  ate  his  egg 
raw,  because  he  could  not  wait  its  boiling;  while 
Squire  Ninny  suffered  it  to  boil  as  hard  as  a  bullet, 
for  sheer  lack  of  energy  to  take  off  the  skillet.  In 
short,  one  could  not  bear  to  be  idle,  the  other  to  be  busy. 

These  two  worthy  people  were  nearly  of  the  same 
age,  that  is  to  say,  some  fifty  years.  One  a  married 
man,  with  a  family,  the  other  a  bachelor.  Solomon 
had  taken  time  by  the  forelock,  and  wedded  a  shrew, 
solely  because  he  did  not  choose  to  put  off  till  to- 
morrow what  could  be  done  to-day;  while  Squire 
Ninny  stuck  close  to  his  favorite  maxim,  which  not 
exactly  suiting  the  meridian  of  female  vivacity,  he 
somehow  or  other  uniformly  missed  his  mark,  simply 
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because  the  bird  flew  away  before  be  could  take  aim. 
Some  married,  some  died,  and  some  waited  so  long 
for  the  squire  to  make  up  his  mind,  that  they  slipped 
down  the  hill  of  life  before  they  became  aware  they 
had  reached  the  lop,  and  notwithstanding  all  their 
exertions  were  never  able  to  recover  their  lost 
ground.  In  the  mean  time,  the  family  of  Solomons 
increased  and  multiplied,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
the  father,  who  never  failed  to  crow  over  the  squire, 
and,  whenever  they  met,  commiserate  the  fate  of  a 
poor  forlorn  bachelor,  without  a  companion,  a  solace 
to  his  cares,  a  domestic  fireside,  or  children  to  com- 
fort him  in  his  old  age,  and  carry  down  his  name  to 
future  generations. 

"  Never  mind,"  answered  the  squire,  "  there  should 
always  be  at  least  one  bachelor  in  a  family  to  take 
care  of  the  children  of  those  who  have  married  in 
too  great  a  hurry." 

The  squire  had  heard  that  Solomon's  wife  combed 
his  hair  sometimes,  for  the  town  was  too  little  to 
contain  a  great  secret,  and,  like  a  pistol,  always 
went  off  with  a  great  report  when  overcharged. 
On  these  occasions  they  would  separate  mutually 
pitying  each  other — Solomon,  to  worry  himself  for 
something  to  do;  the  squire,  to  smoke  his  pipe  and 
ponder  on  the  expediency  of  putting  off  something 
till  to-morrow. 

Both  followed  the  business  of  farming,  that  noble 
profession,  which,  upon  the  whole,  is  perhaps  more 
favorable  to  human  happiness  and  virtue  than  any 
other  to  which  man  becomes  the  slave.  As  may  be 
supposed,  each  carried  his  favorite  maxim  into  prac- 
tice in  this  their  daily  occupation.  Solomon  was 
always  beforehand  with  bis  neighbors;  the  squire 
represented  the  last  spark  of  the  burnt  paper,  and 
lingered  till  all  the  congregation  departed.  Yet, 
somehow  or  other,  at  the  end  of  a  few  years,  the 
account  was  pretty  square  between  the  wise  man 
and  the  fool.  One  season  the  squire's  wheat  was 
destroyed  by  the  Hessian  fly,  because  it  was  planted 
too  late,  and  came  up  so  tender  in  the  spring  that  the 
insect  preferred  it  to  that  of  all  his  neighbors. 

"  Did  n't  I  tell  you  so?"  said  Solomon ;  "  next  time 
I  suppose  you  will  take  time  by  the  forelock,  and  fol- 
low the  wise  maxim  of  never  putting  off  till  to-mor- 
row what  you  can  do  to-day." 

The  following  year  the  squire  had  his  revenge. 
He  had  as  usual  planted  after  every  body  else,  and 
Solomon  was  still  more  beforehand,  having  the  exam- 
ple of  the  last  year  before  him.  The  winter  set  in  se- 
verely, but  scarcely  any  snow  fell ;  the  seed  that  had 
been  early  sown,  and  sprung  up  in  the  autumn,  was 
scathed  by  the  bitter  blasts  and  nipping  frosts,  while 
that  of  the  squire  not  having  sprouted,  escaped  scot 
free,  came  up  blithely  in  the  spring,  and  produced  a 
noble  harvest. 

"Didn't  I  tell  you  so?"  said  he  to  Solomon; 
"next  time  take  my  advice,  and  adopt  the  wise 
maxim  of  never  doing  to-day  what  you  can  put  off 
till  to-morrow." 

Solomon  said  nothing.  He  thought  the  squire  as 
great  a  fool  as  ever ;  but  there  is  no  arguing  against 
what  turns  out  well. 


I  One  day,  the  squire  and  Solomon  had  arranged  to 
attend  a  meeting  some  few  miles  from  town,  which 
had  been  called  by  some  public  spirited  busy  bodies, 
who  wanted  better  bread  than  can  be  made  of  wheat, 
and  to  improve  their  property  at  the  expense  of  their 
neighbors.  Solomon,  of  course,  called  before  his 
time,  and,  equally  as  matter  of  course,  the  squire  was 
not  ready. 

"  Don't  you  see,"  cried  the  former,  "  there  is  a 
thunder-shower  rising  behind  the  mountain  ?  It  will 
rain  in  less  than  an  hour." 

11  Well,  let  it  rain,"  said  the  other;  "it  is  very 
much  wanted,  and  besides,  my  good  friend,  I  can't 
prevent  it  by  being  in  a  hurry." 

"Pshaw!"  exclaimed  Solomon,  and,  out  of  all 
patience,  spurred  his  steed  and  galloped  away. 

Before  the  squire  got  fairly  ready,  and  by  the  time 
the  other  was  half  way  to  the  place  of  meeting,  he 
was  overtaken  by  a  pelting  shower  that  in  an  instant 
wet  him  to  the  skin,  and  what  was  worse,  there  was 
no  meeting,  all  the  public  spirited  gentlemen  being 
kept  away  by  the  prospect  of  a  shower. 

"  Well,"  said  Solomon,  rather  gruffly,  on  his  next 
meeting  with  the  squire,  "  I  got  finely  peppered  by 
waiting  for  you." 

"  You  mean  by  not  wailing  for  me,"  replied  the 
other,  very  coolly. 

"  Pooh !  I  mean  no  such  thingy-I  mean  precisely 
what  I  said.  If  you  had  not  been  behindhand,  as 
you  always  are,  I  should  have  escaped  a  ducking." 

"  Yes— and  if  you  had  not  been  beforehand,  as 
you  always  are,  it  would  have  come  to  just  the  same 
thing.    But  how  did  matters  go  on  at  the  meeting?" 
"  There  was  nobody  there,"  said  Solomon,  rather 
sheepishly. 

"  Then,  after  all,  you  got  a  wet  jacket  for  no- 
thing ?" 

"  Yes—but  then  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  being 
there  in  time." 

"  And  of  being  wet  to  the  skin — while  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  staying  at  home,  and  being  as  dry  as  a 
biscuit.  What  a  pity  you  are  always  in  such  a  hurry, 
my  good  friend." 

"Pooh!  it  would  be  well  if  you  wet*  sometimes 
in  a  hurry,  too.  Did  n't  you  lose  the  opportunity  of 
buying  old  Martin's  farm  by  coming  after  the  sale 
was  over?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  did— and  did  it  not  ruin  the  pur- 
chaser ?  Did  n't  some  of  your  public  spirited  friends, 
and  be  hanged  to  them,  get  a  turnpike  made  quite  in 
another  direction,  and  draw  off  all  the  business  from 
the  store,  which  was  worth  more  than  the  land  ?" 

"Hum— and  didn't  you  lose  your  passage  in  the 
stage  to  New  York,  and  get  nonsuited  in  a  trial, 
which  had  cost  you  more  than  a  hundred  dollars  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  did— and  was  it  not  the  luckiest 
thing  that  ever  happened  to  me,  for  the  stage  broke 
down  on  the  way,  killing  two  passengers,  besides 
breaking  the  bones  of  all  the  rest?  and  my  lawsuit 
never  cost  me  a  dollar  afterward,  for  I  let  it  die  a 
natural  death." 

"  And  didn't  you  lose  the  opportunity  of  marrying 
Squire  Silfy'a  sister,  who  had  ten  thousand  dollars 
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in  the  Swindleburg  Bank,  by  fixing  the  time  of  the 
wedding,  end  then,  according  to  your  wise  maxim, 
putting  off  till  to-morrow  what  you  should  do  to- 
day?" 

«  Yes !  and  did  n't  the  bank  Wow  up,  the  cashier 
ran  away  to  Texas,  and  the  directors  quarrel  about 
whose  fault  it  was,  till  the  public  thought  they  were 
ail  rogues  together?  And  didn't  the  squire's  sister 
turn  out  as  great  a  scold  as  as  the  wives  of  some 
folks  whose  names  I  will  not  mention  ?" 

"  Pooh !  pshaw !  you  have  wasted  more  time  by 
being  too  late  than — " 

"  Not  more  than  you  have  by  being  too  early,  and 
thus  being  obliged  to  wait  for  every  body.  The 
world  has  always  dragged  me  along,  because  I  have 
kept  behind ;  while  you  have  worried  your  life  out 
in  trying  to  pull  it  after  you.  You  put  me  in  mind  of 
a  pair  of  horses  of  mine.  One  is  a  quiet,  sober  crea- 
ture, the  other  a  fellow  that  never  thinks  be  can  get 
on  fast  enough,  and  always  pulls  horse,  plough  and 
all  after  him.  The  consequence  is,  one  is  like  me, 
as  plump  as  a  partridge— the  other  skin  and  bones, 
just  like  you." 

"Pish!  every  body  calls  you  a  fool,  squire !"        f 

"  And  you  a  wise  man.  The  difference  js,  that  I 
walk  quietly  and  moderately  behind  Old  Time,  who 
never  interferes  with  my  loitering;  while  you  take 
him  by  the  beard,  and  often  get  a  cut  of  his  scythe 
for  your  pains." 

The  conversation  here  ended,  and  the  wise  man 
and  the  fool  parted,  as  heretofore,  without  either 
being  a  convert  to  the  maxims  of  the  other. 

The  truth  is,  neither  of  them  was  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  course  he  had  adopted.  Solomon  so  often 
found  by  experience  that  he  might  better  have  left 
undonoanany  things  he  had  done ;  and  the  squire  had 
so  frequently  suffered  by  leaving  things  undone  which 
ought  to  have  been  done,  that  in  their  hearts  they  mu- 
tually admired  and  envied  each  other.  But  they  had 
so  long  pursued  the  path  of  direct  contrast,  and  had 
so  many  discussions  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  route 
each  had  chosen— that  pride  now  supplied  the  place 
of  conviction,  and  they  continued  to  become  only 
more  obstinate  as  they  advanced  in  years. 

It  is  remarkable  enough,  that  notwithstanding  the 
opposite  ways  they  took,  to  woo  her  good  graces, 
they  continued  equally  the  favorites  of  Fortune,  who 
not  unfrequently,  in  a  lit  of  female  caprice,  is  caught 
by  neglect,  rather  than  importunity.  Indeed,  if  we 
look  steadily  around  us,  and  watch  her  ever  whirl- 
ing wheel,  we  shall  not  fail  of  perceiving  that  quite 
as  many  fortunes  are  lost  by  grasping,  overweening 
Avarice  stretching  his  withered  bands  to  snatch  at 
the  shadow  while  the  substance  escapes  him,  as  by 
the  most  reckless  prodigality,  or  the  most  careless 
disregard  of  the  maxims  of  prudence.  Solomon  was 
not,  however,  a  miser,  though  by  no  means  insensi- 
ble to  that  secret,  never-failing  source  of  delight 
arising  from  the  consciousness  of  perpetual  accumu- 
lation, which,  were  it  not  for  the  fortunate  discovery 
of  the  bump  of  acquisitiveness,  might  otherwise  put- 
tie the  philosophers.  As  to  the  squire,  he,  too,  had 
a  sneaking  kindness  for  the  root  of  alt  evil;  and 


although  he  took  special  little  care  to  grub  it  up, 
somehow  or  other  continued  to  keep  pace  with 
his  rival  in  wealth,  while  he  was  always  behind- 
hand in  time.  In  this  process,  however,  he  only 
furnished  another  example  of  that  great  truth  which 
every  body  acknowledges,  and  nobody  acts  upon. 
He  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  his  happiness  by  no 
means  kept  pace  with  his  money.  On  the  contrary, 
the  acquisition  of  wealth  only  conjured  up  a  new 
want  He  had  no  child  to  inherit  his  property,  and 
his  relatives  were  not  only  distant  in  blood,  but 
space.  He  had,  in  truth,  often  thought  of  writing  to 
a  second  cousin,  of  whom  he  had  accidentally  heard 
favorable  accounts,  and  who  he  knew  bad  several 
daughters,  with  a  view  of  requesting  him  to  send  one 
of  them  to  take  care  of  his  household,  and  minister  to 
his  growing  infirmities.  It  is  often  thus  with  man. 
The  hardened  unbeliever  through  youth  and  man- 
hood frequently,  when  old  age  brings  him  nigher  to 
that  dread  hour  which  is  to  decide  the  great  question 
of  extinction  or  immortality,  crouches  at  the  shrine 
of  the  Being  he  has  hitherto  defied;  and  so,  too, 
the  sturdy  old  bachelor,  when  bis  infirmities  thickly 
beset  him,  when  hireling  services  become  irksome, 
solitude  misery,  and  affection  a  want  of  the  heart, 
calls  to  his  aid  some  gentle  spirit  of  love,  and  installs 
her  in  his  house  as  a  beneficent  divinity  he  has  hith- 
erto neglected  or  despised. 

The  squire  had,  however,  pat  off  his  letter  to-day 
because  he  could  write  it  to-morrow,  and  it  is  some- 
what questionable  whether  it  would  ever  have  been 
written,  had  not  some  occasion  arisen  to  call  him  to 
a  visit  at  some  little  distance,  where  resided  a  worthy 
old  man,  a  martyr  to  the  rheumatism.  Here  he  be- 
held the  beautiful  and  affecting  relation  between 
father  and  daughter  exemplified  in  a  manner  that 
deeply  touched  his  heart.  The  mother  had  been 
long  dead,  but  the  daughter  more  than  supplied  her 
loss,  for  the  tie  between  husband  and  wife  is  but 
artificial,  while  that  which  unites  parent  and  child, 
not  only  springs  from  the  living  fountain  of  nature, 
but  is  rivetted  by  a  thousand  recollections  of  kind- 
ness on  one  hand,  gratitude  on  the  other.  Filial  and 
parental  love  are  the  fruit  of  the  natural  tree,  on 
which  conjugal  affection  is  only  engrafted.  No 
parent  can  ever  replace  a  lost  child,  but  there  are 
millions  of  proofs  how  easy  it  is  to  forget  a  deceased 
wife  or  husband.  There  is  less  of  selfishness  in 
filial  and  parental  love,  than  in  any  other  feeling  of 
the  human  heart,  not  excepting  that  of  piety,  When 
.the  squire  saw  with  what  tender,  duteous  devotion 
this  amiable  daughter  administered  to  the  infirmities 
and  sufferings  of  her  parent,  and  with  what  submis- 
sive patience,  what  gentle  forbearance  she  bore  the 
occasional  expressions  of  impatience  or  dissatisfac- 
tion wrung  from  him  by  his  agony,  he  could  not  help 
contrasting  the  spectacle  with  his  own  fireside,  where 
no  ministering  angel  ever  soothed  his  pains,  and  he 
determined  at  once  to  send  for  his  relative  that  very 
day.  When,  however,  he  got  home,  he  felt  so  fa- 
tigued, that,  upon  the  whole,  he  concluded  to  put  it 
off  till  to-morrow. 

Shortly  afterward,  he  met  his  friend  Solomon, 
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who  seemed  in  great  dudgeon,  haying  just  had  his 
head  combed  by  hit  wife.  He  was  in  that  state  of 
fermentation  when  the  feelings  require  a  vent,  and 
when,  if  the  bung-hole  is  not  freed,  the  barrel  must 
explode.  He  accordingly  opened  his  heart  to  the 
squire,  lamented  the  perverse  ill  nature  of  his  help- 
mate, and  concluded  by  exclaiming — 

11  Ah!  squire,  I  wish  I  had  followed  your  maxim 
of  putting  ofT  things  till  to-morrow,  and  not  married 
in  such  a  hurry." 

The  squire,  who,  to  tell  the  truth,  was  so  taken  up 
with  the  thought  of  the  kind-hearted  daughter  minis- 
tering to  the  infirmities  of  her  parent,  and  his  own 
forlorn  state,  that  he  had  paid  little  attention  to  the 
complaint  of  his  friend,  answered  him  accordingly — 

"  Aye— yes— you  are  quite  right,  my  friend;  I 
wish  I  had  taken  time  by  the  forelock,  and  not  con- 
sidered so  very  long  about  choosing  a  wife." 

Solomon  was  so  tickled  with  this  unexpected 
acknowledgment,  that  he  forgot  his  own  private 
griefs,  and  exclaimed  with  great  glee — 

"  Well— I  am  glad  you  have  come  round  to  my 
maxim  at  last." 

"  Not  I !"  said  the  squire — "  you  have  come  round 
to  mine." 

"No  such  thing,  sir,  you  have  come  round  to 
mine.  Did  n't  you  just  now  acknowledge  your  re- 
grets that  you  had  not  taken  time  by  the  forelock, 
and  not  considered  so  long  about  getting  married  ? 
Answer  me  that,  sir." 

"  And  did  n't  you  just  now  express  your  sorrow 
that  you  had  not  followed  my  example,  and  not 
married  in  such  a  hurry  ?    Answer  me  that,  sir." 

Neither  could  deny  the  assertions  of  the  other,  nor 
was  either  inclined  to  give  up  a  long  cherished  opin- 
ion on  a  subject  they  had  been  discussing  for  the  last 
thirty  years.  The  consequence  was,  this  first  coin- 
cidence produced  an  argument  which  ended  in  each 
one  retracting  bis  concession,  and  they  parted  worse 
friends  than  they  ever  had  been  before,  one  grum- 
bling out— 

"  What  an  obstinate  old  blockhead!" 

The  other— 

"  What  a  concerted,  superannuated  fool !" 

In  good  time  the  damsel  the  squire  had  sent  for,  to 
minister  to  his  growing  infirmities,  arrived.  Her 
name  was  Fanny  Holliday.  She  was  about  seven- 
teen, with  hazel  eyes,  a  pretty  figure,  and  a  mild, 
agreeable  countenance.  In  short,  though  not  beauti- 
ful, she  was  altogether  a  pleasing  subject  of  contem- 
plation for  a  young  man  who  had  nothing  else  to 
think  about.  The  squire  received  her  graciously,  but 
was  somewhat  affronted  at  seeing  that  for  the  first 
few  days  she  seemed  rather  melancholy,  and  her 
eyes  sometimes  red  with  weeping.  This  be  thought 
very  ungrateful  in  one  whom  he  intended  for  his  heir- 
ess; and,  upon  the  whole,  be  wished  he  had  consi- 
dered a  little  longer  before  he  took  such  a  decisive 
step,  which  he  considered  almost  equal  to  marrying 
outright.  In  the  course  of  a  month,  however,  Fanny 
got  over  her  fit  of  home-sickness,  and  resumed  her 
natural  cheerfulness.  She  grew  accustomed  to  look 
up  to  the  squire  as  her  protector  and  parent,  and  by 


degrees  became  easy  and  familiar  in  his  company 
She  had  been  used  to  take  turns  with  her  sisters  in 
housekeeping,  according  to  a  good  old  custom  which 
has  been  somewhat  impaired  by  the  progress  of  the 
age,  and  the  development  of  the  human  mind ;  and 
the  squire  soon  began  to  feel  that  mysterious  influ- 
ence which  the  eye  of  a  prudent,  careful  mistress 
exercises  over  her  own  proper  dominion,  the  domes- 
tic circle.  Fanny  had  never  attended  lectures  on 
anatomy,  physiology,  or  any  other  of  the  numerous 
family  of  ologies ;  nor  had  her  head  turned  topsy- 
turvy by  those  pestiferous  declamations  on  the  rights 
of  women,  which  in  these,  our  days,  draw  such 
numerous  and  approving  audiences.  The  town  she 
resided  in  had  been  indeed  visited  by  one  of  these 
disciples  of*  insubordination,  and  Fanny  was  sorely 
tempted  by  a  Blue  Slocking  to  attend  one  of  them ; 
but  she  only  laughed,  and  said  in  a  voice  aa  soft  as 
an  echo— 

"Good  gracious!   what  do  we  women  want? 

Don't  we  rule  the  hearts  of  men,  and  don't  the  heart 

rule  every  thing  else?    For  my  part,  I  am  satisfied 

with  this— but  you  may  go  if  you  please,  and  learn 

Jhow  to  govern  kingdoms." 

The  Blue  Stocking  gave  her  a  look  that  turned  all 
the  cider  in  the  cellar  sour,  and  Fanny  skipped  away 
with  a  heart  as  light  as  a  feather,  humming  a  blithe- 
some song.  She  was  a  sensible,  sweet  tempered 
girl,  and  if  the  squire  had  known  all,  he  would  have 
stuck  still  closer  to  his  old  maxim  of  never  doing  to- 
day what  can  be  put  off  till  to-morrow,  for  his  salu- 
tary delay  in  writing  had  saved  him  from  the  adop- 
tion of  Fanny's  eldest  sister,  a  tumultuous  sort  of 
lady,  who  fortunately  married  in  the  interim.  The 
old  gentleman  fell  ill,  a  few  months  after  Fanny's 
arrival,  and  it  was  then  that  he  congratulate^  himself 
on  bis  happy  selection.  Most  people  are  sufficiently 
irritable  and  troublesome  when  sick;  but  a  hale, 
hearty  old  bachelor,  who  has  never  been  broke  in, 
is  the  quintessence  of  a  refractory  patient  The 
squire's  maxim  did  not  at  all  apply  to  his  present 
case,  and  never  man  was  so  impatient  to  get  rid  of 
his  pain  off-hand,  instead  of  postponing  it  to  another 
time. 

"  My  dear  father,"  so  Fanny  called  him,  "  my  dear 
father,  have  a  little  patience— the  doctor  says  you 
will  be  better  to-morrow." 

"  To-morrow— d—n  to-morrow— and  the  doctor, 
too.  He 's  always  insisting  on  my  taking  physic  to- 
day, and  putting  off  getting  well  till'to-morrow.  I 
never  saw  such  a  pedantic,  pragmatical  blockhead 
in  all  my  life.  Oh !  this  infernal  pain!  Oh!— upon 
my  word,  Miss  Fanny,  you  seem  mighty  easy  all 
this  time !  Why  the  d— 1  don't  you  get  out  of  pa- 
tience, like  me  ?  You  have  no  more  feeling  than  a 
dead  pig!" 

What  an  odious  comparison'  for  the  prettiest  girl 
in  a  hundred  miles  round.  It  was  enough  to  make  a 
saint  angry.  But  Fanny  soon  soothed  the  testy  squire 
into  a  better  frame  of  mind.  The  very  manner  in 
which  she  smoothed  his  pillow,  carried  with  it  a 
mysterious  influence  over  his  fretted  mind ;  and  her 
soft  low  voice  giving  utterance  to  words  of  unaffected 
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sympathy  cooed  him  to  acquiescence,  if  not  repose. 
There  was  nothing  officious  or  intrusive  in  her  atten- 
tions, and  the  squire  more  than  oncf  thought  to  him- 
self— 

"  There  is  nothing  interested  in  Fanny— I  can  see 
that  with  half  an  eye.  It  is  all  good,  unaffected  ten- 
derness of  heart,  without  one  single  thought  about 
herself.  What  a  lucky  man  was  I,  not  to  delay  my 
letter  any  longer ;  and  how  different  she  is  from  that 
diabolical  old  nurse  Mrs.  Goggin,  who  always  used 
to  keep  up  my  spirits  by  raising  ghosts,  and  telling 
me  of  all  the  deaths  in  fifty  miles  round.  I'm  de- 
termined to  make  my  will  as  soon  as  I  am  well 
enough,  and  leave  her  every  shilling  I  'm  worth." 

The  good  squire  recovered  in  time,  but  did  not 
.  make  his  will.  He  gathered  himself  together  seve- 
ral times,  but  could  never  make  up  his  mind  whether 
to  begin  in  the  good  old  solemn  style,  "  In  the  name 
of  God,  I,  Hercules  Ninny,  being  of  sound  mind," 
&c.,  or  in  the  flippant  slip-slop  phrase  which  was' 
then  becoming  fashionable,  and  has  in  all  probability 
aided  in  producing  that  want  of  reverence  to  the 
will  of  the  dead,  now  become  as  common  as  it  is 
disgraceful. 

Let  us  now  see  what  has  become  of  Solomon,  the 
wise.  Though  the  last  bout  between  him  and  the 
squire  ended  in  the  manner  before  related,  it  did  not 
produce  any  permanent  rupture.  They  had  been  dif- 
fering all  their  lives,  and  the  habit  had  softened  the 
effect  of  contradiction  in  both.  Solomon  was  hasty, 
but  not  ill-natured;  and  when  he  heard  of  Fanny's 
arrival,  paid  her  a  visit,  accompanied  by  his  son,  a 
clever  young  fellow,  about  nineteen  or  twenty  years 
old.  He  did  not  ask  his  wife  to  go  with  them,  partly 
because  he  knew  she  would  not  go,  and  partly  be- 
cause he  thought  her  room  rather  better  than  her 
company.  He  took  Gideon,  as  he  was  called,  there 
occasionally  afterward  to  see  the  squire  during  his 
illness,  and  one  day,  on  their  return,  opened  his  bat- 
tery upon  him,  as  follows : 

"  That  seems  a  nice  girl  the  squire  his  adopted." 

11  Very,"  replied  his  son. 

"  She  Ml  have  a  nice  fortune,  too.  The  squire,  to 
my  certain  knowledge,  is  a  warm  fellow— though 
how  he  made  his  money,  I  can't  conceive,  in  a  man 
with  such  ridiculous  notions  of  putting  off  every 
thing—and  he  told  me  just  now  he  intended  to  leave 
her  all  be  is  worth." 

"Did  he?"  said  Gideon. 

"  Why,  Gid— are  you  asleep  ?" 

"  No,  sir."  ' 

"  Then  why  don't  you  say  something?" 

"  Because  I  've  nothing  to  say,  sir." 

"  Well,  boy*— I  have  made  up  my  mind — in  fact,  I 
made  it  up  as  soon  as  I  heard  the  girl  was  sent  for— 
Gid,  you  must  court  Fanny,  and  marry  her— or  rather, 
you  must  marry,  and  court  her  afterwards." 

"What,  right  off,  sit?" 

"  Yes,  right  off  the  reel.  You  know  my  maxim, 
never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  you  can  do  to-day. 
You  shall  go  this  very  evening,  and  offer  yourself." 

"  This  evening,  sir !"  exclaimed  Gideon,  in  great 
alarm. 
27* 


"  Yes,  boy,  this  very  evening.  How  do  we  know 
what  will  happen  between  the  going  down  and  rising 
of  the  sun?" 

"  Just  as  much  as  we  know  what  will  happen  be- 
tween this  and  sunset,  or  between  this  moment  and 
the  next,  I  believe,  sir." 

"  You  do— do  you?  Well,  there  is  some  truth, 
after  all,  in  what  you  say,  but  that  don't  prove  it  is 
not  wise  to  take  time  by  the  forelock.  So  I  insist 
that  you  go  this  very  evening,  and  offer  yourself." 

"  But,  sir,  I  have  hardly  spoken  ten  words  to  her 
since  she  came  here.  You  know  she  has  been  al- 
ways engaged  in  nursing  the  squire  of  late,  and  be- 
fore that,  I — I — somehow  or  other,  I  could  not  mus- 
ter courage  to  look  at  her,  except  when  her  face  was 
turned  the  other  way." 

"  What  a  gander  you  are,  Gid  ?  Why,  I  married 
your  mother  after  only  two  meetings,  and  one  of  these 
was  at  a  funeral." 

Solomon  began  this  speech  in  a  tone  of  triumph, 
but  ended  it  with  a  sigh,  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
person  whose  funeral  he  had  attended,  that  being 
always  a  melancholy  subject  of  recollection.  The 
discussion  continued  all  the  way  home,  and  ended  in 
poor  Gideon's  submission,  as  the  alternative  of  a 
lasting  breach  between  himself  and  his  father.  He 
by  no  means  demurred  to  Fanny;  on  the  contrary, 
he  felt  a  decided  preference  for  her.  But  his  heart 
revolted  at  this  precipitation. 

That  evening  he  went  on  his  mission  of  duty  and 
love,  with  feelings  that  can  only  be  realised  by  a 
man  just  going  to  be  hanged.  He  felt  the  prepos- 
terous folly,  the  consummate  impudence  of  the  offer 
he  was  about  to  make,  for  he  was  a  youth  of  sense 
and  modesty.  But  he  had  been  brought  up  at  the  feet 
of  the  Gamaliel,  his  father,  who,  like  many  honest 
men,  made  himself  amends  for  his  abject  submission 
to  a  wife,  by  tyrannizing  over  his  children.  Solo- 
mon's helpmate  had  the  instinct  of  government  about 
her,  and  never  interfered  with  his  dominion  over 
others,  so  long  as  he  submitted  to  her  own. 

If  Gideon  had  only  carried  a  satchel  at  his  back, 
he  might  have  passed  for  an  overgrown  truant,  going 
to  school  with  a  reasonable  expectation  of  being 
flogged.  He  stopped  every  minute  to  look  at  no- 
thing, and  went  four  times  round  the  squire's  lot,  be- 
fore he  could  find  the  bouse.  As  he  was  proceeding 
to  the  fifth  circuit,  he  was  recognized  in  the  moon- 
light by  the  squire,  who  brought  him  to,  and  called 
him  into  his  presence.  ^People  may  talk  of  wild 
partridges  and  prairie  wolves,  but  these  are  nothing 
to  the  skittishness  of  a  modest  young  fellow,  com- 
pelled to  make  love  on  compulsion.  If  Solomon  had 
only  let  his  great  enemy,  Time,  have  his  way,  ten  to 
one  all  would  have  happened  just  as  he  wished ;  but 
he  brought  his  old  maxim  to  bear  on  the  castle  Cupid 
was  building,  and  demolished  it  before  it  was  half 
finished.  Gideon  had  already  begun  to  have  dreams 
and  visions,  and  Fanny  had  more  than  once  thought 
be  was  a  handsome,  well  behaved,  sensible  young 
man,  though  they  had,  as  poor  Gideon  said,  hardly 
exchanged  ten  words.  But  folly  is  even  worse  than 
murder— it  will  not  only  out  at  last,  but  betray  itae^f 
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the  very  first  moment.    There  are  sentiments  and  | 
observations  altogether  above  the  capacity  of  a  fool, 
as  there  are  others  totally  beneath  that  of  a  man  of 
sense.    Fanny  was,  therefore,  not  altogether  prema- 
ture in  her  conclusion. 

This  evening,  however,  Gideon  talked  and  acted 
in  a  manner  that  compelled  her  to  believe  she  had 
altogether  overrated  his  capacity.  He  never  asked 
a  question,  or  answered,  without  making  almost  as 
many  blunders  as  words ;  and  he  seemed  to  be  talk- 
ing to  all  points  of  the  compass,  instead  of  the  subject 
in  hand.  His  actions  were,  if  possible,  worse  than 
his  words ;  he  insisted  on  holding  a  skein  of  thread 
for  Fanny  to  wind  off,  and  attempted  to  snuff  the 
candle  with  it.  Being  reminded  of  his  blunder,  he 
threw  the  skein  into  the  fire,  burnt  his  fingers  in  at- 
tempting its  rescue,  and  finally  presented  himself  be- 
fore her  holding  out  the  snuffers,  with  a  thumb  in 
each  of  the  rings,  for  her  to  wind  off. 

"  The  old  boy  is  in  that  fellow, M  quoth  the  squire, 
who  was  half-doring  in  his  chair;  "he  has  either 
lost  his  senses,  or  never  had  any— I  don't  know 
which." 

Fanny  was  obliged  to  run  out  of  the  room,  on  pre- 
tence of  getting  another  skein  of  thread,  but  in  reality 
to  laugh  till  she  almost  died.  She  soon,  however, 
returned  with  a  face  as  grave  as  a  judge,  and  the 
squire  just  then  bidding  good-night,  Gideon  as  savage 
aa  a  tiger  beleaguered  in  a  jungle,  determined  to 
make  one  desperate  plunge  for  life.  The  squire  had 
hardly  turned  his  back,  when  he  seized  Fanny's  hand, 
devoured  it  with  kisses,  declared  his  unquenchable 
love,  and  then  stood  with  eyes  wide  open,  staring  as 
if  in  astonishment  at  his  own  intrepidity.  The  young 
damsel  was  at  first  so  fluttered  at  this  unexpected 
assault,  that  she  could  do  nothing  but  snatch  away 
the  hand  with  which  she  was  sorely  tempted  to  give 
him  a  sound  box  of  the  ear.  ,  But  a  few  moments  suf- 
ficed to  rally  all  the  modest  dignity  of  her  sex,  and 
she  replied  to  poor  Gideon  in  words  so  scornful  and  in- 
dignant, that  as  she  was  afterward  sorry  for  having 
uttered  them,  we  will  not  rescue  them  from  that  ob- 
livion in  which  they  have  long  since  been  buried. 
Gideon,  who  had  expended  all  his  powder  in  the  as- 
sault, did  not  wait  for  the  final  denouement,  but  seiz- 
ing his  hat,  decamped  without  beat  of  drum,  leaving 
Fanny  in  doubt  whether  she  was  most  astonished, 
mortified,  irritated,  or  disappointed  at  his  prepos- 
terous conduct. 

It  was  some  time  before  Gideon  could  make  out 
to  find  the  house  of  his  father,  whose  first  question 
was  as  to  how  he  had  sped  in  his  wooing. 

"  Just  as  I  expected  and  deserved,  sir,"  replied  he, 
forgetting,  in  his  vexation  and  mortification,  that  pro- 
found respect  which  he  had  ever  preserved  toward 
his  father ;  "  just  as  I  expected  and  deserved,  sir.  I 
was  sent  on  a  fool's  errand,  and  have  returned  a  little 
wiser  than  I  went,  I  hope." 

"And  pray,  sir,  what  has  your  wisdom  taught 
you?" 

"  It  has  taught  me,  father,  that  in  affairs  of  the 
heart,  the  heart  alone  should  be  consulted.  Had  you 
left  the  matter  to  time,  as  I  wished— had  you  suffered 


me  to  follow  my  own  feelings  and  judgment,  which 
would  have  prompted  me  to  try  to  win  her  affections 
by  a  course  of  quW  attentions,  such  as  the  most  mo- 
dest woman  might  receive  without  a  blush,  and  the 
most  fastidious  think  not  derogatory  to  their  delicacy 
or  their  pride,  I  might  have  perhaps  succeeded  in 
time.  But  you,  sir,  took  advantage  of  a  sense  of 
duty  which  I  have,  I  hope,  never  violated,  to  urge, 
nay,  to  force  me  into  a  situation  which  will  bring 
blushes  to  my  cheek,  and  anguish  to  my  heart,  to  the 
latest  hour  of  my  life." 

"Phew!"  whistled  Solomon;  "all  moonshine! 
Try  again,  boy.  Take  time  by  the  forelock,  and  go 
to  her  to-morrow  morning.  I  insist  upon  it,  sir,  or 
you  are  no  longer  a  son  of  mine." 

"  Father !"  replied  Gideon,  in  accents  of  the  deep* 
est,  most  solemn  determination,  "father,  I  have 
hitherto  obeyed  you  in  all  things ;  often  when  both 
my  wishes  and  my  reason  revolted  at  the  nature  of 
your  commands,  because  you  were  my  parent,  and  I 
felt  I  was  but  a  boy,  who  had  no  right  to  stake  my 
inexperience  against  your  knowledge  of  mankind 
and  the  world.  But  this  is  a  different  case.  It  is  an 
affair  in  which  Fanny  and  myself  alone  are  con- 
cerned; it  is  an  affair  of  personal  delicacy  and  feel- 
ing; it  involves  the  violation  of  that  respect  which 
every  man  deserving  the  name  owes  to  the  delicacy, 
the  dignity,  and  the  feelings  of  a  virtuous  woman.  I 
have  insulted  Fanny  once — I  will  never  do  it  again. 
I  have  outraged  my  own  feelings,  betrayed  my  own 
judgment,  and  have  been  punished  so  keenly,  so  bit- 
terly, that  I  declare,  in  the  face  of  heaven  and  my 
father,  that  rather  than  repeat  the  scene,  I  will  sub- 
ject myself  to  a  parent's  curse,  and  become  an  out- 
cast from  my  home." 

Solomon  was  absolutely  confounded  at  this  sudden 
running  up  of  the  flag  of  rebellion.  Though  a  very 
wise  man  in  the  opinion  of  his  neighbors,  and  his 
own  too,  because  he  always  took  time  by  the  fore- 
lock, he  had  not  yet  learned  that  the  lower  you  pull 
the  sapling  Award  the  earth,  the  higher  it  will  fly 
when  it  escapes  from  your  hand.  Hitherto  Gideon 
had  been  the  most  submissive  of  sons,  and  the  last 
thing  Solomon  expected  was  an  outbreak  of  this  sort. 
He  was  one  of  those  men  who  are  all  obstinacy,  un- 
til they  meet  with  opposition,  but  who,  like  a  brawl- 
ing stream,  always  turn  aside  from  a  rock.  Accord- 
ingly, finding  Gideon  immovable,  he  moved  on  one 
side  himself,  and,  in  conformity  with  his  usual  cus- 
tom, solaced  his  self-sufficiency  with  a  prediction. 

"  Well,  sir— well— have  your  own  way,  but  mind 
what  I  say—you  will  be  sorry  you  had  not  taken 
time  by  the  forelock,  and  followed  my  advice,  be- 
fore a  year  passes  over  your  head.  Remember  what 
I  say." 

Fanny  could  not  sleep  that  night  for  thinking  of  the 
strange,  unaccountable  behavior  of  Gideon,  and  won- 
dering whether  he  was  in  earnest  or  not,  in  his  pro- 
fessions of  love.  To  be  sure,  his  passion  must  have 
been  very  violent  and  sudden  in  its  progress;  but 
there  was  certainly  such  a  thing  as  love  at  first 
sight,  and  this  might  be  a  case  in  point. 

11  If  he  is  in  earnest— why  -then  I  can  have  him 
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when  I  please ;  and  ft  must  be  confessed  that  he  is 
good-looking— some  think  very  handsome— and  every 
body  speaks  well  of  him.  If  he  had  only  waited  till 
we  had  got  a  little  acquainted,  I  dare  say  I  should 
have  been  brought  to  like  him— but  to  be  so  insult- 
ed— yes— it  was  certainly  a  downright  insult,  almost 
strangers  as  we  were,  to  kiss  my  hand  as  if  he  was 
going  to  eat  it.  But  that  might  have  been  because 
he  could  not  help  it.  Poor  fellow !  he  seemed  as  if 
he  didn't  know  what  he  was  doing.  Heigho!  I 
wish  he  had  not  been  in  such  a  hurry,  though  I  dare 
say  it  was  all  owing  to  his  father,  who  is  always 
preaching  up  taking  time  by  the  forelock.  Heigho ! 
I  wish— I  wish  I  had  not  spoken  so  harshly  to  the 
poor  fellow  !M 

Thus  thought  Fanny  as  she  lay  awake  in  her  bed, 
and  the  moon  peeped  into  the  window  to  have  a  look 
at  her,  in  order  to  judge  whether  she  was  so  hand- 
some as  report  made  her  out  to  be. 

The  next  morning  the  squire  was  very  curious  to 
know  what  the  deuce  had  got  into  Gideon  the  night 
before  to  behave  so  ridiculously,  and  declared  his 
solemn  belief  that  the  young  man  was  tipsy.  Fanny 
warmly  defended  him  from  this  accusation,  and  cer- 
tainly nobody  had  a  better  right,  for  during  the  scene 
of  the  preceding  evening,  tbey  had  been  for  a  mo- 
ment in  Such  close  juxtaposition,  that  she  could  dis- 
tinguish the  quality  of  his  breath,  and  it  was  as  sweet 
and  fresh  as  that  of  a  blithe  spring  morning.  Fanny 
felt  a  strong  impulse  of  duty  to  disclose  the  truth ; 
but  reflecting  that  it  was  not  quite  fair  to  expose  a 
discarded  swain,  she  kept  the  secret,  and  thereby 
afforded  a  memorable  example  to  her  sex.  It  was 
observed,  however,  that  she  was  not  quite  so  cheer- 
ful as  usual,  but  appeared  almost  always  thoughtful, 
and  at  times  somewhat  depressed.  She  saw  nothing 
of  Gideon  for  some  time  afterward,  except  at  church, 
where  she  occasionally  stole  a  look  at  him,  and  was 
rather  affronted  at  finding  that  he  was  neither  pale 
nor  thin,  and  had  nothing  of  the  appearance  of  a  dis- 
appointed swain.  She  never  caught  his  eye,  for  he 
never  could  see  or  think  of  her  without  a  most  bitter 
twinge  of  mortified  pride  at  the  recollection  of  his 
own  folly,  and  its  merited  punishment.  Neither  of 
them  could  ever  give  any  account,  either  of  the  text 
or  the  sermon,  when  they  came  home. 

Fanny  took  long  walks,  and  Gideon  became  a 
great  fisherman,  not  because  he  had  the  patience  of 
Job,  a  quality  indispensable  to  that  philosophical 
profession,  but  because  it  led  him  from  the  haunts  of 
his  fellow  creatures,  who,  with  that  self-conscious- 
nets  which  is  one  of  the.  great  castigators  of  folly 
and  crime,  he  took  it  for  granted  were  laughing  at 
him.  There  was  a  clear  crystal  stream,  almost  a 
river,  which  meandered  round  the  village,  through 
rich  meadows,  along  whose  margin  the  elms,  plane 
trees  and  basswood  grew  in  all  their  primeval  ma- 
jesty, and  in  whose  bosom  the  silvery  sided  fishes 
•ported,  or  watched  the  cricket  and  grasshopper  as 
they  ever  and  anon  heedlessly  jumped  into  the 
stream.  This  little  river  was  spanned  by  a  bridge, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  over  which,  how- 
ever, there  wa*  little  traveling,  the  village  being  in  a 


retired  part  of  the  country,  distant  from  any  high- 
road or  thoroughfare. 

In  this  little  pastoral  river  Gideon  was  now  ac- 
customed to  exercise  his  piscatory  skill  to  little  pur- 
pose, his  mind  being  busily  employed  in  the  agree- 
able occupation  of  preying  upon  itself;  and  on  this 
bridge,  which  afforded  a  proxpect  of  the  river  as  it 
meandered  musically  along  through  the  green  world, 
until  finally  lost  in  the  bosom  of  a  distant  craggy 
mountain,  Fanny  was  one  pleasant  summer  after- 
noon pensively  leaning  over  the  railing,  thinking  of 
any  thing  but  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  beauties  of 
nature  that  lay  smiling  before  her.  She  had  no  busi- 
ness to  be  there,  and  was  wrong  to  be  thus  rambling 
about  all  alone.  She  should  have  staid  at  home,  and 
minded  her  business,  and  she  was  punished  for  her 
transgression.  She  had  not  noticed  a  small  black 
cloud  that  was  slily  and  quietly  creeping  up  the 
firmament,  and  which  all  at  once,  without  giving 
any  warning,  puffed  forth  a  snug  little  whirlwind, 
that  in  an  instant  blew  her  bonnet  into  the  stream. 
In  the  surprise  of  the  moment,  she  gave  a  scream, 
which  reached  the  ear  of  a  young  man  who  was 
slowly  advancing  up  the  stream,  with  a  long  pole  in 
his  hand,  and  who,  seeing  the  bonnet  floating  in  the 
water,  very  precipitately  concluded  there  was  a 
female  belonging  to  it.  Without  waiting  to  verify 
the  fact,  he  plunged  in  and  seized  the  bonnet,  but  no 
lady  was  there,  and  none  could  be  found,  after  swim- 
ming and  groping  about  till  he  was  almost  drowned. 
He,  however,  brought  the  bonnet  ashore  in  triumph ; 
but  this  feeling  soon  changed  to  one  of  deep  solici- 
tude when  be  discovered  by  the  color  of  the  ribbons, 
and  other  marks  constituting  what  logicians  would 
call  personal  identity,  that  it  was  the  very  one  be 
had  seen  Fanny  wear  at  church  the  last  Sunday.  It 
is  a  singular  fact,  that  though  Gideon  never  looked 
at  Fanny,  be  always  knew  how  she  was  dressed  by 
a  sort  of  instinct.  As  this  bonnet  had  a  very  ma- 
terial agency  in  producing  the  events  which  follow, 
it  would  be  proper  to  describe  it  more  particularly, 
were  it  not  for  apprehension  that  fashionable  people 
might  turn  away  from  this  history  in  disgust ;  for  it 
actually  served  the  purposes  for  which  such  con- 
veniences were  originally  devised,  by  at  once  pro- 
tecting the  head  and  face  from  the  sun. 

This  discovery  was  on  the  point  of  occasioning 
Gideon  another  ducking,  when,  fortunately,  he  heard 
himself  called  by  name  in  a  voice  so  sweet,  tltat  he 
mistook  it  tor  the  turtle-dove  cooing,  and  looking  to 
the  spot  whence  it  seemed  to  steal  out,  recognized 
Fanny  standing  bare-headed  on  the  bridge.  The 
whole  affair  flashed  upon  him  at  once,  and  he  per- 
ceived that  he  had  been  risking  his  life  for  a  bonnet, 
instead  of  a  lady.  The  poor  lad,  who  labored  under 
the  utmost  horror  of  being  laughed  at,  and  was  still 
suffering  the  sting  of  his  former  contemptuous  rejec- 
tion, stood  still  and  stupified  at  this  awful  recogni- 
tion. He  was  pondering  in  a  fever  of  contacting 
emotions,  when  he  heard  the  same  soft  voice  calling 
his  name  again,  and  saw  Fanny  beckoning  him  to 
come  and  bring  her  the  bonnet,  which,  not  knowing 
what  a  good  friend  it  would  ultimately  prove,  he  un- 
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justly  stigmatized  as  an  accursed  bonnet.  There 
was,  however,  no  alternative  between  carrying  it  to 
the  owner,  and  throwing  it  down  and  running  away. 
With  infinite  compunction  he  chose  the  former,  and 
approaching  the  lady,  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  criminal 
brought  to  be  sentenced  to  the  State  prison  for  life, 
he  delivered  the  bonnet  he  had  so  gallantly  rescued 
from  the  waves. 

As  he  approached  he  observed  that  Fanny  looked 
beautiful,  and  the  nearer  he  came  the  more  beautiful 
the  looked.  There  was  a  glowing  blush  on  her 
cheek ;  the  wind  bad  produced  that  graceful  disorder 
of  hair  which  art  cannot  imitate,  and  there  shone  an 
indescribable  expression  in  her  face  and  eyes  that 
Gideon  actually  interpreted  into  a  welcome.  She 
took  the  bonnet  that  he  presented  in  silence,  and  of- 
fered her  thanks  in  words  of  simple  gratefulness, 
adding — 

"  It  was  not  worth  the  risk  of  your  life,  Gideon." 

"  I  thought  it  was  yourself,"  replied  he;  and  these 
brief  words,  pronounced  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart, 
seemed  to  penetrate  into  hers.  She  colored  all  over 
her  face,  neck  and  bosom;  and  it  was  some  few 
moments  before  she  could  answer,  in  a  voice  trem- 
bling with  emotion — 

"And  so— and  so— you  were  willing  to  risk  your 
life  for  me?" 

"  Certainly,"  replied  he,  in  a  manner  and  words 
utterly  destitute  of  gallantry,  "  certainly,  madam,  or 
for  any  other  person  I  thought  drowning." 

<s  Ah !  yes — old  Mrs.  Goggin,  I  suppose — or  Uncle 
Cesser,  the  black  sexton— or  your  father's  old  blind 
horse,  Pepper,"  answered  Fanny,  trying  to  laugh, 
though  in  fact  downright  angry.  She  had  felt  a 
glow  of  gratitude,  which  being  thus  met  by  a  cold 
chill  of  indifference,  produced  a  sudden  revulsion. 

"  Spare  me  your  ridicule,  madam,"  replied  Gideon, 
"  I  have  once  bitterly  felt  its  power,  and  though  I  de- 
served it,  I  have  never  forgot  its  poignancy.  But 
there  is  every  appearance  of  rain,  and  I  would  ad- 
vise you  to  return  home  as  soon  as  possible." 

They  proceeded  side  by  side*  toward  the  village, 
for  Gideon  could  not  bring  himself  to  leave  Fanny, 
as  he  had  good  reason  to  believe  it  would  rain  in  a 
few  minutes.  For  some  time  neither  uttered  a  word, 
though  at  every  vivid  flash  of  lightning,  followed  by 
quick  sharp  crashes  of  thunder,  she  involuntarily 
pressed  closer  to  him  as  if  for  shelter.  Suddenly  he 
heanfra  low  rumbling  sound  behind  him,  and  looking 
round  beheld  the  neighboring  mountain  capped  with 
a  white  fleecy  veil  rapidly  descending  down  its  sides. 
He  announced  the  necessity  of  immediately  seeking 
some  shelter — but  none  was  nigb,  except  an  old 
patriarchal  elm,  whose  antique  body  expanding  at 
the  root,  as  is  not  uncommon,  to  a  great  size,  a  few 
feet  above  the  ground,  inclosed  a  considerable  hollow 
cavity,  into  which  he  placed  Fanny  without  cere- 
mony, as  the  big  drops  began  to  fall  apaoe.  There 
was,  perhaps,  room  enough  for  both,  but  Gideon 
stood  modestly  outside,  in  a  direction  to  keep  from 
her  as  much  of  the  rain  as  possible.  But  when 
Fanny  saw  the  rain  pelting  him  from  head  to  foot, 
and  the  flashes  of  lightning  playing  about  him,  she 


felt  her  heart  reproach  her,  and*  insisted  on  his  com- 
ing inside.  v 

"  You  forget  I  am  wet  already,"  said  he. 

Yet  he  obeyed  her,  notwithstanding.  They  were 
thus  placed  face  to  face,  and  so  close  that  they  ac- 
tually breathed  upon  each  other,  which  every  body 
knows  is  a  very  critical  position.  Gideon  was  sorely 
incited  to  try  whether  the  balmy  gale  really  came 
from  the  ruby  lips  that  almost  touched  his;  bat  the 
recollection  of  the  terrible  set  down  he  got  on  a  cer- 
tain memorable  occasion  quelled  the  mischievous 
tempter,  and  he  remained  like  a  statue,  sometimes 
looking  up  the  hollow  of  the  tree,  with  an  appear- 
ance of  great  curiosity,  and  sometimes  out,  express- 
ing, like  a  great  blockhead  as  he  was,  his  extreme 
solicitude  for  the  clearing  up  of  the  storm.  What 
the  deuce  put  it  into  Fanny's  head,  nobody  knows, 
but  she  suddenly— just  afier  a  great  clap  of  thunder— 
asked  Gideon  if  he  had  heard  that  Miss  Jones  was 
just  going  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Smith. 

11  No,"  replied  he,  wincing,  "  I  understood  she  had 
refused  him  some  months  ago." 

"  O,  yes !  But  you  know  she  may  have  changed 
her  mind  since.  She  told  me  she  thought  he  was 
rather  hasty  in  his  first  offer,  as  they  had  hardly  had 
time  to  become  acquaintances,  much  less  lovers; 
but  Mr.  Smith  persevered,  and  Miss  Jones  finding 
that  he  was  not  so  forward  as  she  first  thought  him, 
when  he  offered  himself  the  second  time  they  met, 
has  accepted  him  at  last." 

"  I  think  Mr.  Smith  was  a  great  fool  io  risk  a 
second  refusal.  For  my  part,  if  a  woman  rejected 
me  once,  I  should  think  myself  a  great  goose  to  ex- 
pose myself  to  her  scorn  and  ridicule  a  second 
time." 

"  0 !  Gideon— Gideon !  I  did  n't  mean  to  wound 
your  feelings  so  deeply !"  exclaimed  Fanny,  and 
what  more  she  would  have  added  was  cut  short  by 
a  flash  of  lightning  that  appeared  to  shatter  the  uni- 
verse, accompanied  by  a  burst  of  thunder  that 
seemed  little  less  than  the  crash  of  its  falling  ruins. 
The  old  tree  which  had  stood  unscathed  for  cen- 
turies now  met  that  fate  which  age  had  so  long 
threatened ;  its  limbs  were  shivered  to  atoms,  and 
the  electric  fire  passing  down  the  outside,  tore  up  the 
earth  at  its  foot. 

"Dearest  Fanny!"  cried  Gideon— and  " Dearest 
Gideon !"  exclaimed  Fanny,  as  she  cast  herself  for- 
ward into  his  arms  almost  insensible.  This  seemed 
the  last  dying  speech  of  the  storm.  The  last  cloud 
passed  over  with  it,  and  in  an  instant  the  glorious 
sun  looked  out  smilingly  on  the  earth,  which  was 
sparkling  with  jewels.  Fanny  and  Gideon  returned 
together  in  silence,  except  that  eyes  are  sometimes 
said  to  speak ;  and  the  former,  on  being  interrogated 
by  the  squire  as  to  where  she  had  been,  answered 
mischievously — 

"  In  a  hollow  tree,  father." 

"  And  what,  in  the  name  of  sense,  brought  yon 
there?" 

"  The  storm,  sir." 

"  Poor  girl !  And  were  you  all  alone  by  yourself 
in  that  terrible  thunder  and  lightning^" 
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"  No,  sir — Gideon  was  with  me." 

"  He  was  ?  How  came  he  so  wet,  and  you  so  per- 
fectly dry?" 

"Why,  sir — he  jumped  into  the  river  after  my 
bonnet." 

11  Hum — ha— urn — this  seems  very  like  a  cock  and 
bull  story— jumping  into  the  river — hollow  tree — 
what  hollow  tree?" 

"  Why,  sir,  the  old  elm  tree,  at  the  side  of  the 
road,  about  two  or  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
bridge." 

"Ah!  yes— ham — I  remember  hiding  there  when 
a  boy.  But,  sounds,  Fanny,  you  must  have  been 
pretty  close  together,  for  it  was  just  large  enough  for 
me  at  that  time." 

"Oh!  but  my  dear  father — you  can't  think  how 
much  bigger  it  has  grown  since!"  replied  Fanny, 
blushing,  half  in  jest  and  half  in  earnest,  half  in 
modesty  and  half  in  triumph,  so  that  there  were 
four  halves  to  her  blush. 

The  squire,  in  the  end,  insisted  upon  knowing  the 
whole  story,  which  Fanny,  with  a  self-denial  almost 
supernatural,  committed  to  Gideon,  who,  after  re- 
lating all  the  particulars,  suddenly  electrified  the 
squire  by  beseeching  him  to  bestow  his  adopted 
daughter  on  him  as  a  wife,  notwithstanding  Fanny 
held  up  her  finger  at  him,  and  exclaimed — 

"  Beware,  Gideon— remember  the  skein  of  thread 
and  the  snuffers !" 

"  What— aye— yes !— I  remember  the  snuffers.  I 
see  it  all  now — the  youngster  was  just  falling  over 
head  and  ears  in  love,  and  that  made  him  such  a 
fool.  But  what  shall  I  do  for  a  nurse  when  you  are 
married;  and  how  can  I  live  all  alone  in  my  old 
age,  with  nobody  to  take  care  of  me  but  that  infernal 
old  woman,  Mrs.  Goggin?  Ah!  it  won't  do.  Be- 
sides, what's  the  use  of  your  being  in  such  a  hurry; 
better  put  it  off  a  few  years." 

11  My  dear  father,  I  will  still  be  your  nurse.  I 
will  not  leave  you,  but  continue  to  live  with  you, 
and  take  care  of  you,  till  one  or  both  of  us  die." 

"  By  the  Lord  Harry— so  you  can !"  exclaimed  the 
squire,  rubbing  his  hands — but  his  countenance  sud- 
denly fell,  as  he  added — "but  then  you  will  have 
enough  of  your  own  to  take  care  of,  let  alone  me — 
yes — yes — yes." 

And  then  he  fell  into  a  deep  fit  of  musing,  from 
which  he  started  forth  briskly — 

"  The  little  rogues  will  be  company  for  me — I  can 
dandle  them  on  my  knees,  teach  them  their  ABC, 
and  buy  toys  for  them  to  make  them  love  me.  I  give 
my — but  had  n't  you  better  take  a  little  time  to  con- 
sider— for  you  know  a  wise  man  never  does  to-day 
what  he  can  put  off  till  to-morrow." 

11  My  father  thinks  and  acts  directly  the  contrary," 
said  Gideon,  smiling. 

"  Your  father  is  a  great  block— but  you  don't  wish 
to  pot  it  off  till  next  year,  hey  ?" 

Gideon  protested  he  had  no  such  wish. 

"  But  what  say  you,  you  little  sly  puss — I  should 
like  to  know  your  opinion  ?" 

"  Why — wiaj^-my  dear  father — though  I  thought 
Gideon  was  rather  too  much  in  a  hurry  the  first,  I 


think  he  has  taken  quite  long  enough  in  considering 
the  second  lime." 

«  Well— well,"  said  the  squire, "  take  her,  Gideon. 
You  will  be  a  happy  man  if  she  makes  you  as  good 
a  wife  as  she  has  made  me  a  daughter.  Well," 
added  he,  laughing,  "  I  have  read  of  love  in  a  cot- 
tage— but  love  in  a  hollow  tree !  I  '11  swear  there 
is  not  room  enough  in  it  for  two  crooked  sticks! 
But  you  'd  better  consider.  No  ?  You  shake  your 
heads.  Well  then,  I  say  again,  take  her,  with  all  I 
am  worth,  and  my  blessing  into  the  bargain." 


The  marriage  day  was  fixed  at  no  distant  period, 
and  though  the  good  squire  was  quite  as  anxious  as 
any  body,  except  the  parties  more  immediately  con- 
cerned, yet  he  never  failed  every  day  to  set  forth  the 
ill  consequences  of  doing  things  in  a  hurry,  and  to 
recommend  putting  off  the  ceremony  till  another 
day.  Solomon,  on  the  contrary,  urged  the  shorten- 
ing of  the  period  of  probation,  and,  strange  to  say, 
Gideon  perfectly  coincided  with  him  on  this  occa- 
sion, though  he  had  differed  so  decidedly  before. 
This  union  of  the  two  families  did  not  in  the  least 
affect  the  relations  of  the  wise  man  and  the  fool.  It 
is  true  that  time  and  experience  often  brought  the 
conviction  home  to  one  that  he  frequently  burnt  his 
fingers  by  not  approaching  the  fire  with  due  caution, 
and  to  the  other,  that  be  more  than  once  missed  his 
aim  by  being  too  long  in  taking  sight.  But  what  are 
the  lessons  of  experience  when  arrayed  against  long 
cherished  habits  ?  They  continued  to  their  dying 
day  to  adhere  each  to  his  favorite  maxim,  insomuch 
that  when  the  squire  was  on  his  death-bed,  and  the 
physician  assured  him  that  day  was  his  last,  he  an- 
swered, almost  unconsciously — 

"  Doctor,  had  n't  you  better  put  it  off  till  to-mor- 
row?" 

Solomon  survived  him  a  few  years,  and  having 
nobody  now  to  dispute  with,  and  little  to  do,  passed 
most  of  his  leisure  in  meddling  with  the  affairs  of 
other  people. 

"  Why  don't  you  reap  your  harvest?"  said  he,  one 
morning,  to  a  neighbor — "  don't  you  see  it  is  over 
ripe  already  ?  Never,  my  friend,  put  off  till  to-mor- 
row what  you  can  do  to-day." 

The  good  husbandman,  having  a  great  opinion  of 
Solomon's  wisdom,  fell  to  and  cm  down  his  wheat 
that  very  day;  but  there  fell  out,  immediately 
after,  a  long,  warm  rain,  which  set  the  poor  man's 
wheat  growing  again,  and  it  was  all  spoiled.  These 
and  other  similar  inroads  on  Solomon's  maxim 
greatly  undermined  the  opinion  of  his  wisdom, 
and  the  villagers  would  often  exclaim  on  these 
occasions — 

l(Ah!  what  a  loss  we  have  had  in  poor  Squire 
Ninny— he  never  did  things  in  a  hurry,  but  always 
considered  well  beforehand,  like  a  wise  man  as  he 


was. 


ji 


Solomon  fell  a  victim  to  his  great  maxim  at  last. 
He  was  one  day  a  little  indisposed. 
"  We  must  take  time  by  the  forelock,"  said  he. 
So  he  sent  for  a  doctor,  and  that  did  his  business. 


SONNETS    ON    THE    LORD'S    PRAYER. 

DEDICATED  TO  REV.  EDMUND  NEVILLE. 


BT  JUDGE  COOTUD. 


I.    Opr  Father. 

Our  Father !  Holiest  name,  Ural,  fondest,  beat ! 
Sweet  is  the  murmured  music  of  the  vow 
When  young  love's  kiss  first  prints  the  maiden's  brow : 

But  sweeter,  to  a  father's  yearning  breast, 

His  blue-eyed  boy's  soft  prattle.    This  is  love ! 
Pure  as  the  streamlet*  that  distil  through  mountains, 
And  drop,  in  diamonds,  in  their  cavern'd  fountains j 

Warm  as  our  heart-drops;  true  as  truth  above. 

And  is  such  Thine  ?    For  whom?    For  all— ev>n  me ! 
Thou  to  whom  all  that  is  which  sight  can  reach 
Is  but  a  sand-grain  on  the  ocean  beach 

Of  being !    Down  my  soul :  it  cannot  be ! 

But  He  hath  said !  Up,  soul,  unto  His  throne ! 

Father, "  our  Father,"  bless  and  save  Thine  own ! 

II.    Who  art  in  heaven. 
Who  art  in  Heaven !    Thou  know'st  nor  mete  nor  bound. 

Thy  presence  is  existence.    'Neath  thine  eye, 

Systems  spring  forth,  revolve,  and  shine— and  die ; 
Ev'n  as,  to  us,  within  their  little  round, 
The  bright  sands  in  the  eddying  hill-side  spring 

Sparkle  and  pass  forever  down  the  stream. 

Slow- wheeling  Saturn,  of  the  misty  beam, 
Circles  but  atoms  with  his  mighty  wing ; 
And  bright-eyed  Sirius,  but  a  sentry,  glows 

Upon  the  confines  of  infinity. 

Where  Thou  art  not,  ev'n  Nothing  cannot  be ! 
Where  Thy  smile  is,  is  Heaven ;  where  not— all  woes, 
Sin's  chaos  and  its  gloom.    Grant  Thy  smile  be 
My  light  of  life,  to  guide  me  up  to  Thee ! 

III.    Hallowed  be  Thy  name. 
Hallowed  be  Thy  name  !  In  every  clime, 

'Neath  every  sky !    Or  in  this  smiling  land, 

Where  Vice,  bold-brow'd,  and  Craft  walk  hand  in  hand, 
And  vamish'd  Seeming  gives  a  grace  to  Crime ; 
Or  in  the  howling  wild,  or  on  the  plain', 

Where  Pagans  tremble  at  their  rough-hewn  God ; 

Wherever  voice  hath  spoke,  or  foot  hath  trod ; 
Sacred  Thy  name  !    The  skeptic  wild  and  vain ; 
Rous'd  from  his  rosy  joys,  the  Osraanlite ; 

The  laughing  Ethiop ;  and  the  dusk  Hindoo ; 

Thy  sons  of  every  creed,  of  every  hue  ; 
Praise  Thee !    Nor  Earth  alone.    Each  star  of  night, 
Join  in  the  choir !  till  Heaven  and  Earth  acclaim- 
Still,  and  forever,  Hallowed  be  Thy  name ! 

IV.    Thy  kingdom  tome. 

Thy  kingdom  come !    Speed,  angel  wings,  that  time ! 
Then,  known  no  more  the  guile  of  gain,  the  leer 
Of  lewdness,  frowning  power,  or  pallid  fear, 

The  shriek  of  suffering  or  the  howl  of  crime ! 

AH  will  be  Thine— all  blest !    Thy  kingdom  come ! 
Then  in  Thy  arms  the  sinless  earth  will  rest, 
As  smiles  the  infant  on  its  mother's  breast. 

The  dripping  bayonet  and  the  kindling  drum 

Unknown — for  not  a  foe :  the  thong  unknown— 
For  not  a  slave :  the  cells,  o'er  which  Despair 
Flaps  its  black  wing  and  fans  the  sigh-swoll'n  air, 

Deserted !    Night  will  pass,  and  hear  no  groan ; 

Glad  Day  look  down  nor  see  nor  guilt  nor  guile ; 

And  all  that  Thou  hast  made  reflect  Thy  smile ! 


V.    Thy  trill  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heuva. 

Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  »t  is  in  heaven ! 
That  will  which  chords  the  music-moving  spheres, 
With  harmonies  unheard  by  mortal  ears ; 

And,  losing  which,  our  orb  is  jarred  and  riven. 

Ours  a  crush'd  harp  J    Its  strings  by  tempests  shaken; 
Swept  by  the  hand  of  sin,  its  guilty  tones 
Startle  the  spheres  with  discord  and  with  groan; 

By  virtue,  peace,  hope— all  but  Thee— forsaken! 

Oh,  be  its  chords  restrung !    Thy  will  be  done ! 
Mysterious  law !    Our  griefs  approve  that  will : 
For  as  shades  haunt  the  night,  grief  follows  ill  ; 

And  bliss  tends  virtue,  as  the  day  the  sun. 

Homage  on  earth,  as  'tis  on  high,  be  given : 

For  when  Thy  will  is  done,  then  earth  ia  heaven ! 

VI.    Owe  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 
Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread!    Thou  art 
Lord  of  the  harvest.    Thou  hast  taught  the  song 
Song  by  the  rill  the  grassy  vale  along ; 
And 't  is  Thy  smile,  when  Summer's  zephyrs  start, 
That  makes  the  wavy  wheat  a  sea  of  gold ! 
Give  me  to  share  thy  boon !    No  miser  hoard 
I  crave;  no  splendor;  no  Apician  board ; 
Freedom,  and  faith,  and  food— and  all  is  told : 
I  ask  no  more.    But  spare  my  brethren !  they 
Now  beg,  in  vain,  to  toil ;  and  cannot  save 
Their  wan-eyed  lov'd  ones,  sinking  to  the  grave. 
Give  them  their  daily  bread !    How  many  pray, 
Alas,  in  vain,  for  food !    Be  Famine  fed; 
And  give  us,  Lord,  this  day,  our  daily  bread ! 

VH.    IVfit*  us  our  trespass**  a»  tee  forgive  Ikon  wk  tnt 

pass  against  us. 

Forgive  our  tresspasses,  as  we  forgive 
Those  who  against  us  trespass !    Though  we  take 
Life,  blessings,  promis'd  heaven,  from  Thee ;  we  make 

Life  a  long  war  'gainst  Him  in  whom  we  live ! 

Pure  once ;  now  like  the  Cities  of  the  Plain, 
A  bitter  sea  of  death  and  darkness  rolls 
Its  heavy  waves  above  our  buried  souls. 

Yet  wilt  Thou  raise  us  to  the  light  again, 

Worms  as  we  are,  if  we  forgive  the  worm 
That  grovels  in  our  way.    How  light  the  cost, 
And  yet  how  hard  the  task !    For  we  are  lost 

In  sin.    Do  thou  my  soul  uphold  and  form ! 

Bankrupt  and  lost  to  all  but  hope  and  Thee ; 

Teach  me  to  pardon ;  and  oh,  pardon  me ! 

VIII.    And  lead  us  not  into  temptation, 
Lead  us  not  in  temptation !    The  earth's  best 
Find,  but  m  flight,  their  safety ;  and  the  wise 
Shun,  with  considerate  steps,  its  Basilisk  eyes. 
Save  us  from  Pleasure,  with  the  heaving  breast 
And  unbound  zone ;  from  Flattery's  honeyed  tongue; 
Avarice,  with  golden  palm  and  icy  heart ; 
Ambition's  marble  smile  and  earthy  art ; 
The  rosy  cup  where  aspic  death  is  hung ! 
Better  the  meal  of  pulse  and  bed  of  stone. 
And  the  calm  safety  of  the  Anchorite, 
Than  aught  that  life  can  give  of  wild  and  bright 
Be  thou  my  joy,  my  hope,  my  streugth  fife* ' 
Save  from  the  tempter !    Should  he  wAB  ill, 
Be  thou  my  rock,  my  shield,  my  safety  still ! 
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IX.    Be*  dtlwtr  us  from  ml. 

Deliver  us  from  evil !    Hapless  race ! 
Our  life  a  shadow  and  our  walk  a  dream ; 
Our  gloom  a  fate,  oar  joy  a  fitful  gleam ; 

Where  is  our  hope  bat  Thee !    Oh  give  a*  grace 

To  win  thy  favor !  Save  from  loud-voic'd  Wrong, 
And  creeping  Craft !  Save  from  the  hate  of  foes  j 
The  treachery  of  friends ;  the  many  woes, 

Which,  to  the  clash  of  man  with  man,  belong ! 

Save  those  I  love  from  want,  from  sickness,  pain ! 
And— spared  that  pang  of  pangs— oh  let  me  die 
Before,  for  them,,  a  tear-drop  fills  my  eye ; 

And  dying,  let  me  hope  to  meet  again ! 

Oh,  save  me  from  myself !    Moke  me  and  mine, 

In  life  and  spirit,  ever,  only,  Thine ! 


X.  fbr  Thine  it  the  kingdom,  and  thi  power,  and  tkt  glory, 

jonvtff  Asntn. 

Thine  is  the  kingdom,  power  and  glory !  Thine 

A  kingdom,  based  on  past  eternity, 

So  vast,  the  ponderous  thought— could  snch  thought 
Would  crush  the  mind :  a  power  that  wills  should  shine 
A  million  worlds ;  they  shine— should  die  j  they  die : 

A  glory  to  the  which  the  son  is  dim; 

And  from  whose  radiance  e'en  the  seraphim, 
Heaven-born,  must  veil  the  brow  and  shade  the  eye ! 
And  these  are  Thine,  forever !    Fearful  word, 

To  os,  the  beings  of  a  world  of  graves 

And  minutes !    Yet  Thy  cov'nant  promise  saves : 
Our  trust  is  in  Thee,  Father,  Savior,  Lord  I 
Holy,  thrice  holy,  Thou !   Forever,  then, 
Be  kingdom,  power  and  glory  Thine  I    Amen. 


MODERN    GREECE. 


BT  I.  B.  TAYUtt. 


Uinmawvx.  of  her  former  fame, 

That  glorious  land  had  slept, 
And  Freedom  o'er  her  funeral  urn 

In  silent  darkness  wept  j 
Upon  the  plains  where  heroes  fought, 

The  haughty  Moslem  trod — 
Her  servile  sons  still  cowered  beneath 

Their  stern  oppressor's  rod. 

A  sound  rolled  like  a  thunder-peal 

From  Delphi's  haunted  cave, 
Parnassus  sent  the  echoes  hack 

Above  Lepanto's  wave ; 
Amid  Dodona's  solentii  fanes 

Rose  up  the  thrilling  cry, 
And  through  each  dale,  renowned  in 

like  trumpet-blast  swept  by. 

It  swelled  up  like  a  battle-hymn 

From  *n»essaly*s  bright  rills, 
And  the  stirring  echoes  died  along 

The  far  Etolian  hills; 
In  song,  through  Tempe's  classic  vale, 

The  Peneus  bore  it  on— 
Olympus,  through  his  misty  robe, 

Spoke  out  in  thunder  tone ! 


It  was  the  summons  of  the 

The  call  of  those  who  died 
When  Greece  was  in  her  palmy  days, 

Her  glory  and  her  pride ; 
Across  the  waves  of  Sslwmis 

The  Sperojsus'  calls  resound, 
And  e'en  Miltiades  spoke  forth 

From  Marathon's  gray  mound. 


The  brave  of  old  Piatt 

And  of  Thermopylae— 
Called  to  their  low,  degenerate  sons, 

To  strike  for  Liberty  j 
Old  Homer's  soul  too  lingered  still 

Upon  the  Grecian  lyre, 
And  nerved  to  deeds  of  high  emprise 

The  warrior's  heart  of  fire. 


They  heax||te  call— that  stirring  sound 
Awole^^B  from  their  shame, 

They  vowW  lift  again  the  sword 
For  Liberty  and  Fame  j 


They  felt  the  spirit  of  their  sires, 
Above  whose  graves  they  trod, 

And  flung  the  banner  o£  the  cross 
Before  the  shrine  of  God. 

More  glorious  than  Platen's  day, 

When  Persia's  might  was  low, 
Boxcaris,  like  a  midnight  storm, 

Burst  on  the  leaguered  foe ; 
And  Missolonghi's  shattered  wall, 

Her  heaps  of  ghastly  dead 
Proved  that  the  soul  of  Ancient  Greece 

Had  not  forever  fled. 

With  valiant  hearts  that  never  quailed 

And  nerves  to  battle  strung, 
From  vintage-bill  and  sunny  vale 

Her  dauntless  champions  sprung, 
Beat  back  the  Moslem's  charging  hordes 

With  wild,  impetuous  sweep, 
And  Freedom  soared  with  eagle-wing 

O'er  Phyle's  rocky  steep. 

And  from  her  throne,  amid  the  clouds, 

Upon  th'  Olympian  hill, 
She  watches  o'er  her  chosen  land, 

She  watches  o'er  it  still — 
And  at  her  altars  through  that  land 

Is  offered  many  a  prayer, 
Tfee  soft  tones  of  the  Dorian  reed 

Float  on  the  free,  bright  air. 

The  ancient  spirit  is  not  fled, 

But  brighter  still  will  burn, 
Though  long  the  world  had  mourned  above 

Ete  desolated  urn ; 
Newbards  will  rise  to  rival  yet 

The  Theban  song  of  fire, 
And  Homer's  soul  reanimate 

The  voiceless  Grecian  lyre. 

And  from  her  ruins,  Phoenix-like, 

Athena  yet  will  rise, 
And  glory's  beacon-fires  again 

Illume  her  darkened  skies ; 
Till  her  free  sons,  redeemed  at  last 

From  Slavery's  hateful  chain, 
Will  emulate  their  glorious  sires, 

And  Greece  be  Greece  again. 


THE    SINGLE    MAN 


FT  XX*.  A.  M.  V.  AJOtAir. 


"  All  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  city,"  as  the  l 
journals  of  the  next  day  had  it,  were  assembled  in 

the  — Concert-room,  to  listen  to  a  selection  of 

ancient  music  by  a  company  of  amateurs,  mostly 
possessing  both  skill  and  courage  for  the  undertak- 
ing. Every  thing  went  on  and  off  as  such  things 
generally  do,  till  at  length  a  female  voice,  of  so 
much  grandeur,  so  much  fullness,  richness  and 
power,  broke  upon  the  auditory,  in  a  solo  of  Han- 
del, that  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  restrain 
themselves  from  a  burst  of  such  tumultuous  applause 
as  the  prescribed  etiquette  of  the  occasion  prohibited. 
The  singer  was  a  new  one,  and  the  recess  which 
immediately  followed  was  welcomed  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  remarks  and  inquiries. 

Among  those  whose  surprise  and  admiration  were 
the  most  markedly  exhibited,  appeared  a  gentleman 
who  presented  in  his  stately  figure  and  noble  features 
almost  every  external  perfection  of  mature  manhood. 
He  had  arisen  from  his  conspicuous  seat,  and  was 
leaning  forward  toward  the  slight  screen  which  con- 
cealed the  performers,  with  an  interest  that  might 
have  seemed  unjustifiable  in  consideration  that  he  was 
cavalier  to  two  of  the  loveliest  women  in  the  house. 
Who  this  party  were,  we  must  stop  to  tell  before 
going  farther. 

Colonel  Frankfort  had  been  esteemed,  for  the  last 
ten  years,  by  every  unmarried  lady  in  his  circle  the 
greatest  speculation  it  contained.  He  had  templed 
the  calculating  by  his  great  wealth,  as  well  as  the 
romantic  by  his  personal  graces.  He  had  subdued 
one  class  of  the  ambitious  by  heading  a  select  lite- 
rary club;  another  by  distinguishing  himself  for  a 
couple  of  terms  in  Congress,  and  a  third  by  proving 
himself  the  most  able  tactician,  while  he  displayed 
the  most  splendid  figure  in  a  series  of  military 
pageants.  And  with  those  who  required  more  than 
mere  extrinsic  recommendations,  he  had  won  his 
way  by  preserving  a  spotless  character,  and  by  ex- 
ercising a  benevolent  and  discriminating  generosity 
in  the  disposal  of  his  immense  income.  He  had  but 
one  fault  to  lessen  the  force  of  his  several  And  aggre- 
gate attractions — he  was  not  a  marrying  man. 

The  lady  who  sat  nearest  to  him,  remarkable  for 
her  majestic  figure,  the  animated  beauty  and  com- 
manding style  of  her  countenance,  and  her  superb 
dress,  was  a  Miss  Hazleton — a  personage  not  less 
envied  and  enviable  than  himself.  She  was  the  un- 
controlled heiress  of  a  very  large  estate,  intellectual, 
noble-minded,  and  not  yet  twenty-four.  An  admira- 
ble match  for  Colonel  Frankfort !  thought  the  disin- 
terested ;  but  that  was  out  of  the  question.  She  had 
been  engaged  for  several  years  to  a  man,  equally 


worthy  of  her,  who,  being  too  chivalrous  to  rely 
upon  the  portion  of  a  wife,  was  now  absent  from  the 
country,  rapidly  accumulating  by  commerce  the  in- 
dependence with  which  he  considered  he  should  be 
entitled  to  claim  her. 

Her  companion,  Fanny  Milman,  was  a  fresh, 
sweet,  lovely  girl  of  nineteen,  gentle  and  graceful  in 
her  manners,  and  bearing  in  every  tone  of  her  musi- 
cal voice,  and  in  every  change  of  her  expressive 
face,  the  assurances  of  a  sensitive,  yielding,  trusting, 
womanly  spirit.  She  was  the  daughter  of  an  aunt  of 
Miss  Hazleton,  who  had  borne  a  mother's  part  to  her 
from  childhood,  and  was  now  the  matron  of  her 
household.  The  cousins  were  models  of  female 
friendship,  and  though  in  the  relative  positions  of 
protectress  and  dependent,  they  shared  each  other's 
employments,  studies  and  amusements  without  a 
shadow' of  patronizing  or  exaction  on  the  part  of  the 
one,  or  of  envy  or  obsequiousness  on  that  at  the 
other.  They  were  now  anxiously  waiting  to  leara 
something  of  the  new  singer. 

"Can  you  distinguish  her,  Colonel  Frankfort?" 
asked  Miss  Hazleton. 

As  he  replied  in  the  negative,  a  middle-aged  lady, 
who  occupied  a  seat  before  them,  with  three  or  four 
well-behaved  little  girls  ranged  systematically  be- 
side her,  looked  over  her  shoulder  and  asked — 

"  Were  you  not  delighted  with  her,  Miss  Hazle- 
ton? and  do  I  not  deserve  a  great  many  thanks  for 
introducing  her  to  the  association  ?" 

"  Pray  who  is  she,  my  dear  Mrs.  Hawley  ?" 

"Have  you  not  heard?  a  young  German  lady— 
the  music  teacher  of  my  little  girls." 

"  But  where  or  how  did  you  find  her  ?" 

"  Oh,  it  is  a  long  story,  and  there  is  not  time  to  tell 
it  all  just  now.  She  came  over  better  than  a  year  ago, 
with  her  father,  a  man  of  talents  and  learning,  who 
was  in  reduced  circumstances,  and  who  expected  to 
obtain  a  professorship,  or  something  of  that  kind,  ia 
this  country.  He  was  disappoint  16  in  his  calcula- 
tions, and  to  obtain »  livelihood  resorted  to  teaching 
languages  to  such  pupils  as  he  could  find.  He  lost 
bis  health,  and  a  few  months  ago  he  died,  leaving  this 
poor  girl,  who  was  a  pattern  of  filial  excellence,  to 
struggle  for  herself.  I  happened  to  hear  of  her  great 
proficiency  in  music,  from  a  person  who  had  boarded  ia 
the  same  house  with  her,  and  after  calling  on  her  to  sa- 
tisfy myself,  I  offered  her  the  charge  of  my  daughters." 

"  Is  she  handsome  ?"  asked  Colonel  Frankfort. 

11  Ah,  Colonel !  always  the  first  question  with  yon 
gentlemen !  She  is  handsome — re^^kbly  so,  thouga 
her  beauty  is  of  a  peculiar  kind,  s^^Hkeen  amongst 
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"  Has  she  (bund  do  other  patrons  ?"  inquired  Miss 
Hasleton. 

"  Yes,  my  dear ;  at  my  recommendation  my  friends 
Mrs.  Clemmens  and  Mrs.  Webb  also  engaged  her  for 
their  children.  They  have  three  apiece,  and  as  I 
have  four,  we  monopolize  her  time  altogether.  The 
poor  creature  was  overjoyed  to  have  our  employ- 
ment, and  we  have  made  arangements  cy  which  she 
is  insured  female  protection  and  home-comforts, 
without  the  expenses  and  exposure  of  boarding- 
houses.  She  stays  with  us  alternately  a  month  at  a 
time." 

"  Boarding  round,  in  the  good  old  school-marm 
style,"  said  Miss  Hasleton,  smiling;  "and  that  ex- 
pedient, of  course,  enables  her  to  be  much  less  ex- 
travagant in  her  terms  than  the  masters  you  formerly 
employed." 

"Certainly;  she  saves  her  board, you  know, and 
we  give  her  what  we  think  fully  sufficient  for  all  her 
other  wants,  which  ought  not  to  be  great." 

14  Ah,  yes,  I  understand.  Is  she  otherwise  accom- 
plished than  in  music  ?" 

"  Very  highly ;  she  is  a  perfect  mistress  of  all  the 
modern  languages,  and  of  every  thing  that  belongs  to 
female  education.  I  forgot  to  say  that  she  has  be- 
come governess  in  general  to  our  little  girls." 

"  I  sheuld  like  much  to  see  her,  Mrs.  Hawley ;  if 
you  have  no  objections  I  shall  call  on  her." 

"  Pray  do  so,  my  dear  Miss  Hasleton ;  the  coun- 
tenance of  a  lady  so  influential  as  yourself  could  not 
fail  to  be  grateful  to  her.    She  is  at  my  house  now." 

"  I  believe  you  have  not  given  us  her  name,  ma- 
dam ?"  said  the  colonel. 

11  Landorf— -Madeline  Landorf."  * 

They  were  interrupted  by  the  renewal  of  the  per- 
formance, during  which  the  brilliant  execution  and 
the  thrilling  expression  of  the  fair  stranger  again  en- 
raptured all  the  rapturable  portion  of  the  audience, 
and  afforded  matter  for  at  least  half  the  talk  on  their 
different  ways  homeward.  It  was  especially  the 
case  with  the  party  who  occupied  the  splendid  equip- 
age of  Colonel  Frankfort,  all  of  whom  were  devout 
admirers  of  musical  skill.  Miss  Hasleton,  in  par- 
ticular, was  enthusiastic  in  declaiming  her  enjoy- 
ment 

"  I  shall  go  to  tee  her  to-morrow,"  said  she,  as 
she  ran  up  the  steps  of  the  elegant  house  of  which 
she  was  mistress,  "  and  if  she  realises  Mrs.  Haw- 
ley's  description,  I  shall  make  some  effort  to  serve 
her.  I  don't  fcflow  a  more  cheerless  destiny  to  a 
woman  of  education,  talent  and  refinement,  than  that 
of  seeing  her  graceful  accomplishments  caricatured 
by  such  chits  as  she  is  operating  upon.  As  to  the 
*  home  comforts/  I  am  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
characters  of  those  three  enterprising  dowagers,  not 
to  know  of  what  class  she  will  flail  them  to  be." 

So  intent  was  she  upon  her  project,  that  she  failed 
to  notice  its  having  been  received  without  comment, 
and  also  that  Colonel  Frankfort,  after  carefully  as- 
sisting her  young  cousin  to  the  door,  had  slightly 
pressed  the^smd  which  she  withdrew  from  his 
arm.  ^Jr 

The  third  day  after  the  concert  Miss  Hasleton 
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was  seated  in  her  front  drawing-room,  with  her 
cousin;  Fanny  seemingly  intent  upon  her  needle- 
work, and  her  companion  engaged  in  the  triple  oc- 
cupation of  sewing,  talking,  and  occasionally  look- 
ing into  the  adjoining  room,  with  as  much  apparent 
pride  and  pleasure  as  if  the  had  had  before  her  some 
precious  and  newly  acquired  work  of  art.  The  ob- 
ject of  her  attention,  revealed  through  the  folding- 
doors,  was  no  other  than  Miss  Landorf,  who  was 
reading,  and  who  appeared,  from  her  placid  counten- 
ance and  the  repose  of  her  attitude,  to  be  quite  at 
home.  She  was  exceedingly  beautiful — more  regu- 
larly so  than  either  of  the  others ;  with  a  complexion 
of  the  exquisite  white  of  the  mother-of-pearl ;  large, 
soft  blue  eyes,  and  luxuriant  hair,  which  might  have 
been  too  light  even  for  a  skin  of  such  dazzling  fair- 
ness, had  it  not  gleamed  in  every  wave  with  a  tinge 
of  the  brightest  gold.  She  was  dressed  in  a  simple 
suit  of  black,  which  exhibited  a  form  tall,  slender  and 
graceful,  well  assimilating  with  the  intellectual  and 
delicate  cast  of  her  face. 

"As  I  was  saying,"  proceeded  Miss  Hazleton,  to 
her  cousin,  "  there  is  no  genus  of  society  with  whom 
I  have  so  little  patience  as  your  *  single  men.'  I 
don't  mean  old  bachelors  whom  nobody  will  have,  nor 
youths  who  would  have  almost  any  body ;  but  men  of 
mature  minds,  and  of  qualifications  to  make  them- 
selves acceptable  in  female  society,  who,  from  an 
overweening  estimate  of  themselves  and  of  their  in- 
dependence, take  pride  in  being  non-marrying  men— 
who,  notwithstanding,  are  never  without  some  object 
of  devotion,  and  presuming  upon  the  publicity  of  their 
sentiments  with  regard  to  matrimony,  use  it  aa  a 
privilege  to  transfer  their  favors  from  one  to  an- 
other, just  as  the  whim  may  take  them.  In  short," 
she  added,  fixing  her  black  eyes  searchingly  on  Fan- 
ny, "  such  a  man  as  Colonel  Frankfort." 

"  Do  not  be  unjust,  Letitia,"  returned  Fanny,  her 
cheeks  flushing  to  the  hue  of  the  rose  6he  was  work- 
ing; "  from  what  do  you  judge  him  to  be  a  proper 
instance  of  that  class?" 

"From  his  attentions  to  a  dozen  since  I  have 
known  him,  not  omitting  myself." 

"  But  those  attentions  were  chiefly  to  such  as  re- 
quired a  gentleman's  services  from  having  no  fathers 
nor  brothers  on  whom  to  depend  for  them,  and  such 
as  could  be  elevated  in  society  by  his  apparent  re- 
spect and  esteem.  As  to  yourself— did  you  not,  with 
your  usual  tact  and  honesty,  put  a  stop  to  his  as- 
siduities by  confessing  your  long-standing  engage- 
ment ?    It  was  easy  to  see  to  what  they  tended." 

"  A  wrm  defence !  and  just  to  please  you,  Fanny, 
I  will  ^Rd  to  it  so  far  as  to  admit  the  probability 
that  he  will  marry  some  time,  yet  what  sort  of  a 
selection  he  will  make  completely  baffles  my  pene- 
tration, and  I  pique  myself  on  being  particularly 
acute  in  such  matters.  He  is  indifferent  to  fortune, 
for  he  has  plenty  of  his  own;  he  demands  beauty,* 
yet  our  mere  beauties  can  do  nothing  with  him; 
talent  he  must  have,  as  a  matter  of  course,  yet  it  is 
so  seldom  united  with  such  other  attributes  as  he  re- 
quires, that  no  blue  has  met  with  any  kind  of  suc- 
cess.   My  strongest  impression  is  that  he  will  make 
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an  eccentric  match  at  last — marry  some  pretty  and 
innocent  child,  and  educate  her  to  his  taste,  or  be- 
come fascinated  by  some  brilliant  actress  or  female 
artist,  and  bestow  upon  her  his  hand  with  all  its 
valuable  concomitants.  Between  ourselves,"  she 
continued,  lowering  her  voice,  "  the  idea  has  just 
struck  me  that  we  are  throwing  a  lure  in  bis  way- 
thai  our  new  charge,  yonder,  with  her  wonderful 
beauty  and  endless  accomplishments,  may  prove  the 
very  person  to  subdue  him." 

"Letitia!"  exclaimed  Fanny,  her  blushes  grow- 
ing deeper  and  deeper,  and  then  fading  quite  away. 

"  It  was  just  an  involuntary  thought  of  mine,"  said 
Miss  Hazieton,  satisfied  that  she  had  made  the  dis- 
covery she  was  aiming  at,  but  appearing  not  to  have 
noticed  her  cousin's  emotion ;  "  you  may  be  sure  I 
have  no  wish  it  should  be  so,  on  the  contrary,  it 
would  be  much  more  pleasant  to  believe  that  the 
good  genius,  which  in  other  things  seems  to  govern 
him,  will  prevail,  and  that  he  will  at  length  surrender 
to  6ome  gentle  and  elegant  woman  of  his  own  rank- 
one  loveable  and  companionable,  with  pure  tastes  and 
refined  feelings,  who  will  initiate  him  into  the  peace- 
ful and  rational  pleasures  of  domestic  life,  and  will 
constitute  his  pride  and  his  happiness — such  an  one, 
for  instance,  as  my  own  cousin  Fanny !" 

Before  Fanny  could  reply,  Colonel  Frankfort  him- 
self was  announced,  and  her  consciousness  of  the 
probing  she  had  received  gave  her  little  composure 
to  confront  him.  He,  however,  required  no  effort, 
for  the  compliments  of  meeting  were  scarcely  over, 
when  he  turned  to  Letitia  and  said— 

"  I  congratulate  you,  Miss  Haslet  on,  on  the  suc- 
cess of  your  laudable  purpose.  I  took  the  liberty  of 
calling  this  morning  on  Mrs.  Hawley,  to  make  some 
farther  inquiries  about  her  fair  protegee,  and  learned 
from  her  that  you  had  preceded  me,  and  had  yester- 
eay  removed  her  hither." 

"Indeed!"  said  Miss  Hazieton,  returning  his  ani- 
mated expression  with  a  look  of  great  coolness,  from 
a  feeling  that  such  active  interest  was  any  thing  but 
favorable  to  the  cause  of  her  cousin. 

Fanny  instinctively  understood  her,  and  hastened 
to  correct  her  by  her  own  manner. 

"  Miss  Landorf  has  just  left  the  room,  Colonel 
Frankfort,"  said  she ;  "  on  her  return  we  will  intro- 
duce her  to  you.  You  cannot  fail  to  admire  her,  and 
would  respect  her  quite  as  much,  if  aware  of  the  no- 
bleness of  her  character.  Before  Letitia  decided 
upon  inviting  her  hither,  we  called  upon  the  family 
with  whom  she  and  her  father  bad  boarded,  and  the 
story  we  learned  of  her  patience,  industrMnd  de- 
votedness  was  so  touching  that  I  would  not  venture 
to  repeat  it.  The  old  gentleman  was  for  a  long  time 
ill,  utterly  helpless,  and,  besides  nursing  him,  she 
toiled  day  and  night  to  afford  him  the  best  medical 
attendance,  besides  every  comfort  an  invalid  could 
require.  She  took  charge  of  his  pupils,  adding  to 
the  usual  amount  of  services  to  retain  them,  and 
laboring  every  spare  moment  at  elegant  and  ingeni- 
ous fancy  articles,  that,  by  disposing  of  them  on  any 
terms,  she  might  add  a  little  to  their  funds.  Letitia 
has  never  had  an  object  so  worthy  of  her  kindness, 


and  is,  I  am  confident,  thankful  for  the  oeeasioa 
which  brought  her  to  our  knowledge." 

"  And  how  did  you  prevail  upon  the  stock  com* 
pany,  Mesdames  Hawley,  Clemmens  and  Webb,  to 
part  with  their  joint  speculation  ?"  asked  the  colonel. 

"  I  did  not  attempt  that,"  returned  Miss  Hazieton, 
recovering  her  good-humor ;  "  I  merely  offered  my- 
self as  a  partner,  willing  to  take  the  burden  of  the  out- 
lays on  my  own  hands.  I  saw  at  once  that  Miss  Lan- 
dorf would  insist  upon  adhering  to  her  engagements 
with  them,  and  I  promised  that  they  should  retain  the 
benefit  of  her  labors,  while  I  would  provide  her  with 
a  permanent  home.  Then  by  proposing  myself  and 
Fanny  as  additional  pupils — we  do  wish  to  learn 
German — I  removed  from  them  all  suspicion  of  a 
plot,  besides  conquering  her  scruples  to  become  aa 
inmate  here  without  a  claim." 

"  Your  usual  able  diplomacy,  my  dear  Miss  Hazie- 
ton, as  well  as  your  accustomed  benevolence,"  said 
Colonel  Frankfort,  smiling ;  u  but  you  have  not  told 
me,  Miss  Fanny,  whether  her  personal  attractions 
are  worthy  of  her  moral  excellencies  and  mental  ac- 
complishments." 

"  She  is  a  perfect  lily  for  beauty,  grace  and  sweet- 
ness," said  Fanny,  warmly. 

The  colonel  started  with  affected  surprise. 

41  It  is  astonishing,  as  well  as  refreshing,"  said  he, 
"  to  hear  such  ardent  and  disinterested  commenda- 
tions of  one  lady  from  another,"  and  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  appearance  of  Miss  Landorf. 

Fanny  could  not  help  watching  him  when  her 
cousin  presented  him  to  the  fair  emigrant,  and  to  her 
dismay  she  saw  his  countenance  change  to  an  ex- 
pression of  intense  interest  and  admiration.  He  took 
a  seat  near  her,  addressed  her  with  his  most  winning 
air,  begged  to  lead  her  to  the  piano,  when  he  saw 
that  she  was  not  inclined  to  talk,  listened  while  she 
played  with  the  most  wrapt  attention,  aud  appeared 
bent  upon  being  as  fascinating  as  possible.  The 
other  two  ladies  seemed  almost  to  have  escaped  his 
recollection,  and  even  while  taking  leave,  though 
he  directed  his  words  to  them,  he  kept  his  eyes  upon 
her. 

"There  it  is— just  as  I  anticipated,"  said  Miss 
Hazieton,  when  he  had  withdrawn. 

The  manner  of  Miss  Landorf  was  timid,  flurried 
and  nervous,  altogether  different  from  what  might 
have  been  expected  of  her,  and  from  the  graceful  com- 
posure that  Colonel  Frankfort  was  known  to  admire. 
If  she  could  captivate  him  under  sucA  a  disadvantage, 
the  cause  of  poor  Fanny  was  hopeless.  So  thought 
Letitia,  and  she  decided  upon  losing  no  time  nor 
effort  to  remove  her  cousin's  misplaced  attachment. 

The  very  next  morning  the  colonel  repeated  his 
visit,  and,  as  before,  almost  his  first  question  was 
for  Miss  Landorf.  «She  had  been  sitting  with  the  cou- 
sins, and,  at  the  moment  of  his  entrance,  had  stolea 
into  the  back-parlor,  placing  herself,  as  if  for  con- 
cealment, at  a  large  embroidery  frame.  Her  retreat 
was  indicated,  and  the  gentleman  walked  straight 
toward  her,  and  again  took  a  Beajtihae  by.  After 
inquiring  about  her  health,  he  wa^Hr  her  delicsta 
fingers  entangling  themselves  among  the  floss  silks, 
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chenilles  and  zephyr  worsteds,  and  then,  as  if  to  re- 
lieve her  of  her  superfluous  shyness,  he  discoursed 
on  various  kinds  of  embroideries  as  understandingly 
as  could  have  been  expected  of  a  gentleman  and  a 
bachelor.  Still  Madeline  continued  silent,  and  to 
give  elevation  to  his  theme  he  digressed  to  Queen 
Anne  tapestries,  and  Gobelins,  occasionally  wan- 
dering off  to  Persia,  China  and  Tyre,  but  with  no 
better  success.  At  length  he  addressed  her  in  a 
short  sentence  of  German,  and  the  effect  was  elec- 
trical. She  blushed,  turned  pale,  threw  down  her 
working  implements,  and  answered  with  eagerness 
and  energy.  The  colonel  apologized  for  continuing 
the  conversation  in  the  same  language,  presuming 
.that  he  was  understood  by  all  the  company — a  pre- 
sumption altogether  groundless,  of  which  he  must 
have  been  aware,  though  he  did  not  wait  to  be  re- 
minded of  it,  and  the  two  wondering  spectators  sat 
looking  on  in  tantalizing  ignorance.  So  excited 
Miss  Landorf  became,  that  in  a  short  time  she  left 
the  room,  and  though  it  was  under  the  plea  of  visit- 
ing her  pupils,  full  an  hour  passed  before  she  de- 
scended the  stairs  to  go  out.  Colonel  Frankfort 
arose  to  go,  immediately  after  she  had  retired.  As 
he  was  making  his  bow,  Miss  Hazleton  asked,  with 
an  effort  to  conceal  her  displeasure — 

"  Who  was  that  young  gentleman,  Colonel  Frank- 
fort, with  whom  I  saw  you  yesterday  evening?" 

"My  nephew  and  namesake,  Ferdinand  Frank- 
fort. He  arrived  in  the  city, a  few  days  ago,  and  is 
desirous  to  be  presented  here.  With  yoar  permis- 
sion I  shall  do  him  the  honor  to  introduce  him." 

"  Very  ingeniously  arranged,"  said  Letitia,  when 
he  had  gone ;  "  I  suppose  he  designs  to  console  us 
for  the  withdrawal  of  his  own  favors,  by  the  notice 
of  his  nephew.  What  did  you  think  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  young  man,  Fanny?" 

"  I  really  did  not  observe  him." 

"Did  you  not?  a  strikingly  handsome  youth,  I 
must  allow— tall  and  graceful,  with  a  high,  pale 
forehead,  silken  ringlets,  and  a  most  romantic  cast 
of  face— altogether  such  a  person  as  would  be  likely 
to  make  an  impression  on  a  sensitive,  sentimental 
damsel  like  yourself.  But  I  give  you  warning  not 
to  think  of  him.  He  is  the  only  son  among  a  large 
family  of  daughters,  and  has  been  educated  without  a 
profession  by  a  scheming  mamma,  and  half  a  dozen 
ambitious  sisters,  his  submissive  father  out  of  the 
question,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  a  fortune, 
and  adding  to  the  dignity  of  the  house,  by  marrying 
an  heiress.  They  have  had  him  studying  the  graces 
in  Paris,  and  the  humanities  in  Germany — the  col- 
onel himself  took  him  over — and  now  he  is  ready 
to  enter  upon  his  career.  He  is  said,  indeed,  to 
be  rather  too  honest  and  retiring  to  be  perfectly 
pliant  to  their  requisitions,  but,  no  doubt,  they  hope 
that,  as  he  gets  older,  he  will  get  rid  of  his  weak- 
nesses, and  improve  in  worldly  wisdom." 

"  It  was  well  you  cautioned  me,"  said  Fanny,  at- 
tempting to  smile,  "  for,  of  course,  with  my  empty 
purse  my  case  with  him  would  be  hopeless." 

*'  True — at?  perhaps,  the  colonel  intends  to  supply 
his  salvo  to  me.    I  am  out  of  all  patience  with  him. 


Madeline  herself  has  observed  the  impression  she 
has  made,  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  all  is  over. 
This  comes  of  my  philanthropy.  I  am  half  inclined 
to  declare,  like  Paul  Pry,  that  I  will  never  do  an- 
other good-natured  action  as  long  as  I  live." 

"  Shame — shame  I  Letitia !  after  proving  by  your 
interest  in  her  that  you  thought  her  worthy  of  good 
fortune,  to  grudge  it  to  her  without  reason!  If 
Colonel  Frankfort  is  willing  to  supply  it  to  her,  we 
ought  to  be  gratified  that  our  services  are  so  ably 
seconded." 

"  That 's  a  dear,  good  girl !  My  whole  concern 
was  that  you  might  be  jealous,  for  from  his  constant 
assiduities  I  really  hoped  that  you  had  made  the  de- 
cisive conquest,  until  these  late  incidents  have  re- 
newed my  doubts  of  his  good  judgment." 

"  You  must  be  reconciled  to  finding  yourself  mis- 
taken sometimes,"  returned  Fanny,  with  a  slight 
tremor  of  voice;  "his  attentions  must  have  been 
merely  offered  through  respect  and  kindness,  for  I 
am  convinced  he  is  too  honorable  a  man  to  belong 
to  the  class  among  whom  you  place  him.  If  your 
supposition  is  correct  of  his  predilection  for  Made- 
line, we  should  be  candid  enough  to  commend  him 
that  it  is  so  disinterested  and  undisguised." 

The  next  morning  tfee  two  young  ladies  went  out 
to  make  visits. 

"Has  any  one  called?"  asked  Miss  Hazleton,  on 
their  return. 

"  Colonel  Frankfort,  with  a  young  gentleman,"  re- 
plied the  footman ;  "  they  waited  for  nearly  an  hour, 
and  have  just  gone." 

"Waited?  How  did  that  happen?  My  aunt  is 
not  at  home." 

"They  asked  for  Miss  Landorf,  and  I  showed 
them  in." 

"  Worse  and  worse,  Fanny;  we  are  left  altogether 
out  of  the  plot  The  colonel,  I  suppose,  was  desirous 
of  submitting  the  future  aunt  to  the  cultivated  taste  of 
his  nephew.  I  think  when  we  furnish  stage,  ma- 
chinery and  heroine  for  an  impromptu  tragedy  or 
comedy — which  is  it  ? — we  should  at  least  be  invited 
to  take  part  in  the  performance." 

The  visit  of  the  gentlemen  was  the  commence- 
ment of  a  series.  Day  after  day  they  called,  and  if 
Miss  Hazleton  had  not  provided  herself  with  infer- 
ences, their  conduct  would  have  been  inexplicable. 
In  spite  of  her  prejudices  she  could  not  avoid  ac- 
knowledging that  the  nephew  was  a  young  man  of 
whom  any  family  might  have  been  proud.  Added 
to  his  remarkably  fine  person,  he  exhibited  highly 
respectable  attainments,  generous  feelings  and  up- 
right principles,  all  enhanced  in  value  by  a  modesty 
as  rare  as  commendable.  His  manners  were  the 
most  inappropriate  in  the  world  for  a  fortune-hunter. 
While  he  was  evidently  indifferent,  though  polite 
and  cordjal  toward  Letitia,  he  watched  every  word 
and  look  of  Madeline  with  a  timid  and  respectful  at- 
tention ;  and  if  that  might  have  been  accounted  for 
by  the  intentions  of  his  uncle,  still,  toward  the  almost 
equally  portionless  Fanny,  his  bearing  was  scarcely 
less  admiring  and  deferential.  Thus  they  came  for 
a  fortnight,  inquiring  for  the  ladies  collectively,  or 
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for  Madeline  alone,  if  the  others  were  out,  and,  at 
last,  one  morning  the  colonel  came  by  himself  and 
requested  a  private  interview  with  Miss  Landorf. 

"  This,  I  suppose,  is  to  bring  matters  to  a  climax," 
said  Miss  Hazleton,  when  she  and  Fanny  had  re- 
tired to  a  little  work-room  up  etairs ;  "  I  have  been, 
for  several  days,  in  a  state  of  the  most  vexatious  un- 
certainty as  to  how  the  matter  would  terminate  after 
all.  Ferdinand,  with  his  soft  tones,  his  abstracted 
eye  and  his  undecided  manner,  is  a  perfect  riddle ; 
and  as  to  the  colonel,  I  really  began  to  think  that  he 
was  so  charmed  with  your  generous  kindness  to  his 
fair  inamorata,  your  perpetual  efforts  to  relieve  her 
of  her  trepidations,  and  to  show  off  her  attractions  to 
the  best  advantage,  that  through  gratitude  he  was 
almost  ready  to  restore  to  you  a  portion  of  his  allegi- 
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ance. 

A  deep  blush  overspread  the  face  of  Fanny,  which 
she  was  herself  conscious  had  grown  very  pale  of 
late,  and,  to  conceal  it,  she  turned  to  a  window  that 
fronted  those  of  the  drawing-rooms.  Letitia  followed 
her,  and  a  scene,  which  palpably  contradicted  her 
hopes,  met  their  eyes.  Madeline  was  sitting  full  in 
view,  and  the  colonel,  bending  over  her,  was  hold- 
ing her  hand  in  his.  She  made  a  movement  to  with- 
draw it,  and  as  he  yielded  it  up,  he  stooped  down 
and  kissed  her  cheek.  Fanny  turned  quickly  away, 
and  before  her  cousin  could  make  a  comment,  had 
fainted  on  a  sofa. 

Though  greatly  shocked,  Miss  Haileton  had  suffi- 
cient presence  of  mind  not  to  call  assistance,  and 
when  the  disappointed  girl  revived,  she  made  a  pas- 
sionate confession  of  what  had  been  her  hopes,  which 
were  blighted,  and  her  dreams  which  were  broken 
forever.  She  received  all  the  consolation  that  her 
sympathizing  friend  could  suggest,  and  then  with- 
drew to  her  chamber.  Colonel  Frankfort  sent  a  mes- 
sage, before  leaving  the  house,  to  Miss  Hazleton, 
wishing  for  a  few  minutes'  conversation ;  but  too  in- 
dignant and  too  much  grieved  on  account  of  Fanny, 
she  declined  to  comply. 

The  next  morning,  before  leaving  her  room,  Leti- 
tia heard  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door,  and  supposing  it  to 
be  that  of  Fanny,  she  hastened  to  open  it.  To  her 
surprise  she  found  Miss  Landorf,  divested  of  her 
mourning  garments,  and  looking  surpassingly  lovely 
in  a  dress  of  simple,  uncontrasted  white. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Hazleton,"  said  she,  blushing  and 
faltering  in  her  sweet  but  imperfect  accent,  "I 
wished  to  see  you  last  night,  but  hearing  that  you 
were  with  Miss  Milman,  I  feared  to  intrude.  For- 
give me  for  so  long  using  concealment  with  you  to 
whom  I  am  so  much  indebted,  but  my  heart  was  too 
full  to  let  me  trust  myself  to  speaks  And  besides,  my 
mind  was  so  bewildered,  that  it  was  only  yesterday  I 
could  satisfy  myself  that  it  was  right  to  consent  to— 
to— » 

"I  understand,  Madeline — you  are  going  to  be 
married." 

"  You  do  not  speak  as  you  have  always  done,  dear 
Miss  Hazleton,"  said  Madeline,  taking  both  of  Le- 
titia's  hands  in  hers,  while  the  tears  came  into  her 
eyes ;  "  you  condemn  me,  as  I  feared  you  would, 


but  my  feelings  pleaded  so  strongly  against  my  judg- 
ment !  I  know  that  I  am  not  worthy  of  him,  that 
poor  and  humble  in  station,  I  shall  incur  the  scorn  of 
a  family  so  exacting ;  but  he  knows  all  about  me— my 
origin,  my  history,  my  character,  and  he  is  so  noble 
as  to  disregard  my  present  occupation  and  depend- 
ence, and  to  take  me  just  as  I  am.  And  then  I  loved 
him  long  before  my  misfortunes,  long  before  your 
kindness  was  the  means  of  bringing  me  again  in  his 
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way 

"  Madeline !  you  never  hinted  this  before !" 

"  Forgive  me,  Miss  Hazleton— as  I  said,  I  knew 
not  that  it  would  end  thus,  and  otherwise  it  would 
have  been  but  a  vain  confidence,  besides  betraying 
feelings  which  I  regarded  as  a  weakness,  and  en- 
deavored to  suppress  as  well  as  to  conceal.  And  it 
was  connected  with  my  happier  days,  the  remem- 
brance of  which  only  awakened  to  me  unavailing  re- 
gret, and,  still  more,  with  the  memory  of  my  beloved 
father,  who,  when  his  prospects  failed,  and  a  life  of 
petty  toil  was  before  him,  scorned  the  thought  of 
allowing  a  generous  man  to  degrade  himself  in  the 
estimation  of  the  world  by  an  allianance  with  his 
friendless  and  unportioned  child.  My  poor,  dear 
father!  I  think  if  he  could  have  heard  the  reason- 
ing which  has  conquered  me — if  he  could  see  my 
present  prospects  of  happiness-—"  and  throwing  her 
arms  round  Letitia's  neck,  she  gave  vent  to  her 
varied  feelings  in  tears. 

Miss  Hazleton  was  touched. 

"  You  deserve  them  all,  dear  Madeline,"  said  she, 
kindly;  "and  I  hope  you  will  be  amply  repaid  for 
all  your  former  trials.  You  wish  to  see  Fanny?  I 
must  disappoint  you  now.  She  has  been  indisposed, 
as  I  told  you  last  night,  and  it  is  best  not  to  excite 
her.  But  you  will  soon  find  her  able  to  see  you. 
Meanwhile,  I  will  tell  her  all,  and  say  every  thing 
you  wish." 

"  You  cannot  tell  her,  my  kind  friend,  how  much 
I  have  to  thank  her  for  her  sweetness,  and  gentle- 
ness, and  sympathy.  Oh!  I  have  so  much  reason 
for  gratitude  to  you  both!  But  farewell,  dearest 
Miss  Hazleton — may  you  be  better  rewarded  than  I 
have  language  to  express." 

Again  clasping  the  hands  of  Letitia,  and  kissing 
her  cheek,  she  drew  her  white  veil  over  her  nice, 
and  hastened  down  stairs,  where  was  heard  the 
voice  of  Colonel  Frankfort,  while  his  carriage  stood 
at  the  door.  Letitia  walked  to  the  window,  and 
saw  them  driven  off.  Fanny,  too,  had  witnessed 
their  departure,  and  when  her  cousin  came  to  break 
the  intelligence  to  her,  she  spoke  of  it  with  calm- 
ness, though  her  swollen  eyes  and  pallid  cheeks  at- 
tested how  much  she  had  suffered. 

An  hour  or  two  passed,  and  the  friends  still  sat 
together,  when  the  fquipage  again  drove  up  to  the 
house,  and  a  servant  rapped  at  the  chamber  door  to 
say  that  Colonel  Frankfort  wished  to  speak  to  Miss 
Hazleton. 

"  Shall  I  go?"  she  asked,  and  on  Fanny's  signing 
assent*  she  left  her  to  comply.  She  returned,  in  a 
few  minutes,  with  a  flushed  counfMance  and  a 
quickened  step,  and  said— "He  has  come,  Fanny, 
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to  take  us  to  call  on  the  bride,  and  I  promised  we 
would  go  immediately." 

"  How  conld  you,  Letitia,  make  such  a  promise?" 

"Because  I  think  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  more 
expedient  it  will  be  for  concealing  and  relieving 
your  feelings.  I  should  not  advise  it,  but  that  I 
know  you  to  possess  sufficient  self-control  to  accom- 
plish all  that  will  be  necessary  for  both  your  deli- 
cacy and  dignity.  Summon  all  your  firmness,  and 
trust  to  me  for  the  consequences.  I  shall  order  out 
the  carriage,  for  I  declined  our  accompanying  the 
colonel,  in  anticipation  of  your  objections.  So  dress 
yourself  nicely,  Fanny,  and  let  it  be  done  at  once." 

Fanny  made  no  farther  opposition,  and  in  a  short 
time  they  were  on  their  way  to  the  place  designated. 
They  stopped  before  a  handsome,  though  by  no  means 
spacious  house  in  a  quiet  part  of  the  city,  and  with 
the  instinctive  perception  of  trifles  which  we  may 
have  even  in  our  strongest  excitements,  Fanny 
thought  tbat  there  was  little,  either  in  the  mansion 
or  its  locality,  that  corresponded  with  the  magnifi- 
cent tastes  of  Colonel  Frankfort.  But  her  test  was 
now  at  hand.  The  gentleman  himself  appeared 
alighting  from  his  barouche,  and  hastened  forward 
to  assist  them  out. 

"  Allow  me  to  offer  my  congratulations,"  she  said, 
in  a  tone  much  steadier  than  she  supposed  she  could 
command. 

"None  more  welcome;"  said  he,  and,  remarking 
her  paleness,  be  made  many  anxious  inquiries  about 
her  sudden  indisposition,  of  which  he  had  heard  from 
Madeline.  She  was  relieved  from  replying  by  seeing 
the  face  of  the  bride,  now  radiant  with  smiles  and 
blushes,  among  the  snowy  drapery  of  one  of  the  win- 
dows, and  the  next  instant  at  the  door.  Ferdinand, 
too,  presented  himself,  and,  all  animation  and  ease, 
led  them  into  the  parlor.  "  We  ought  to  consider  it 
a  happy  omen,"  said  he,  "  to  commence  housekeep- 
ing by  first  receiving  the  three  friends  who  have 
proved  themselves  the  best  and  truest  in  the  world  to 
myself  and  my  wife." 

"  Your  wife!"  echoed  Fanny. 

Letitia  raised  her  fingers  to  caution  her,  and  com- 
menced a  humorous  relation  of  the  mistake  they  had 
fallen  into  about  the  bridegroom,  all  of  which  the  col- 
onel had  heard  during  his  recent  call,  and  of  the 
pains  she  had  taken,  on  their  way  hither,  to  prevent 
her  cousin  from  suspecting  the  truth. 

But  the  lone,  and  the  changing  color  and  counte- 
nance of  Fanny  made  a  revelation  to  Colonel  Frank- 
fort as  important  as  unlooked  for.  Agitated  scarcely 
less  than  herself,  he  drew  her  into  a  little  room, 
opening  from  the  parlors,  which  had  been  fitted  up 
as  a  conservatory,  and  was  now  filled  with  plants, 
redolent  in  their  spring  bloom. 

"I  wish  to  have  your  opinion  of  my  taste  in 
flowers ;"  said  he,  trying  to  collect  himself  and  giv- 
ing employment  to  his  eyes  by  looking  among  some 
leaves,  where  there  was  nothing  particular  to  see ; 
"  I  selected  these  more  for  their  sweetness  and  beau- 
ty than  for  their  rareness,  it  being  one  of  the  attain- 
ments on  which  I  most  pride  myself  to  value  things 
rather  from  intrinsic  than  adventitious  qualities.  As  I 
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Madeline  seemed  to  have  a  passion  for  pets  of  the 
kind  I  sent  them  here  to  afford  her  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise, and  have  since  established  a  condition  with 
her,  which  is,  that  I  am  to  have  the  privilege  of  ga- 
thering a  bouquet  from  them  as  soon  as  I  require  one 
to  tell  a  tale  which  I  pray  I  may  be  so  fortunate  as 
never  to  tell  but  once,  and  which  I  should  fear  to 
trust  to  my  unpracticed  lips."  And  Fanny  stood 
wondering  what  was  to  come  next. 

Meanwhile  Letitia  was  taking  a  survey  of  the 
apartments,  which,  in  all  their  arrangements,  were 
singularly  convenient,  tasteful  and  elegant.  Made- 
line noticed  her  and  entered  naturally  into  her 
thoughts. 

"  Every  thing  was  done,  just  as  you  see  it,  by  our 
excellent  Colonel  Frankfort,"  said  she ;  "  we  knew 
nothing  of  it  until  he  brought  us  here  this  morning 
from  the  church.  It  seems  almost  like  enchantment 
that  a  poor  wanderer,  such  as  I  have  been,  should 
find  herself  thus  suddenly  transported  into  so  sweet 
and  pleasant  a  home." 

"Dear  Madeline!"  said  her  young  husband,  re- 
garding her  with  a  strikingly  honey-moon  look ;  '•  but 
we  must  tell  Miss  Hazleton  how  much  we  owe  to 
him  besides,  and,  first  of  all,  give  her  a  history  of  our 
own  acquaintance,  since  we  took  the  liberty  of  prose- 
cuting it  so  mysteriously  under  her  eyes.  We  met 
during  my  travels  in  Germany,  before  Mr.  Landorf 
lost  his  professorship— I  suppose  you  have  heard  that 
he  filled  a  chair  in  one  of  the  universities — and  after- 
wards we  became  passengers  in  the  same  vessel 
from  Bremen.  Our  courtship  followed  during  the 
voyage,  but  on  my  confessing  to  Mr.  Landorf  that 
my  family  w*>uld  probably  be  opposed  to  my  mar- 
riage, and  that  my  prospects  were  not  independent 
of  their  approbation,  he  forbade  all  farther  thoughts 
of  our  union.  In  spite  of  my  grief  and  remonstrances, 
Madeline  was  too  good  a  daughter  to  disobey  him. 
and  when  I  was  obliged  to  leave  them  for  home,  they 
took  advantage  of  the  separation  to  depart  for  another 
section  of  the  country,  without  affording  me  a  trace 
by  which  to  discover  their  destination.  la  vain  I 
made  every  inquiry,  till,  happily,  I  chanced  to  arrive 
in  this  city  the  very  evening  of  the  concert  at  which 
Madeline  bad  consented  to  sing.  I  went  to  the  room 
in  quest  of  my  uncle,  and  entered  in  time  to  recog- 
nize her  voice. 

"  The  next  day  I  made  a  confidant  of  the  colonel, 
who  promised  that  if  he  should  be  satisfied  with  my 
choice,  he  would  assist  to  further  my  suit.  You  now 
understand  all  that  happened  at  your  house.  Our 
concealment  with  you  was  owing  to  a  fear  that  your 
delicacy  would  make  you  averse  to  being  privy  to  an 
affair  of  the  kind,  for  we  had  decided  that  until  it 
should  be  finally  settled,  prudence  required  us  to  keep 
it  secret  from  my  family.  They  have  always  had  a 
misdirected  ambition  for  me — opposed  to  my  own 
disposition,  and  to  the  wishes  of  my  uncle.  I  have 
set  myself  free,  and,  instead  of  remaining  a  drone  in 
society,  1  am  about  to  settle  myself  as  a  steady  busi- 
ness man,  earning  means  to  preserve  my  home,  and 
to  enable  me  to  spend  my  leisure  hours  with  com- 
fort in  intellectual  pursuits.    For  this  purpose  my 
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uncle  has  purchased  me  a  partnership  in  a  commer- 
cial concern,  which  will  yield  enough  for  all  our  de- 
sires. Now,  dear  Miss  Hazleton,  do  you  not  think 
we  have  a  fair  future  before  us?" 

But  Miss  Hazleton  was  just  then  thinking  of  some* 
thing  else.  On  looking  for  Fanny,  she  saw  the  colo- 
nel significantly  presenting  to  her  a  few  flowers,  and 
then  clasping  the  hand  she  extended  to  receive  them. 
Fanny  caught  the  mischievous  glances  turned  to- 
ward her,  and,  in  the  confusion,  forgot  to  release 
herself. 

"  Well,  now  that  I  have  seen  you  at  the  summit  of 
felicity;"  said  Letitia,  speaking  to  Mrs.  and  Mr. 
Frankfort,  but  at  the  other  couple;  "I  shall  be  ac- 
commodating enough  to  take  leave,  that  you  may  the 
better  enjoy  it.  I  have  some  particular  business  to 
attend  to;  therefore,  Colonel  Frankfort,  I  will  com- 


mission you  with  the  safe  escort  of  Fanny,  if  she 
wishes  to  go  home." 

They  reached  home  before  her,  and  she  carried  out 
her  considerateness  by  not  stopping  in  the  drawing- 
room  to  interrupt  their  explanations.  At  length 
Fanny  entered  her  chamber  in  quest  of  her. 

"Are  all  your  troubles  over,  Fanny  ?"  said  she,  kiss- 
ing her  affectionately ;  "  and  have  you  fixed  the  day  ?" 

Fanny  smiled.  "  Because,"  she  continued,  "  I 
must  have  a  hand  in  regulating  that  matter.  I  have 
had,  for  a  week,  a  letter  from  my  own  true-hearted 
knight,  in  which  he  says  that  all  his  projects  are  ac- 
complished, and  that  he  will  come  home  as  fast  as 
his  ship  can  sail.  I  did  not  wish  to  tell  you  until  I 
should  see  you  in  spirits  to  appreciate  the  news.  So 
now  we  must  assist  each  other  to  select  wedding 
finery,  and  both  wear  it  at  the  same  time." 
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NO.  III.— THE  SURPRISE  OF  TRENTON. 


EiGHTzszr  hundred  years  had  passed, 

Lacking  only  twenty-four, 
Since  the  Savior,  one-begotten, 

Meek  the  virgin  mother  bore- 
Shepherds  on  that  very  night 

In  the  fields  their  watch  did  keep, 
While  the  bnsy  world  around 

Silent  lay,  and  bathed  in  sleep- 
When  the  angel  of  the  Lord 

Came  upon  them,  and  a  light 
Great  and  glorious  shone  about 

Through  the  gloom  of  the  wintry  nighfc 
And  the  heavenly  host  was  heard 

Singing  loud  o'er  field  and  fen, 
"  Glory  be  to  God  in  the  Highest, 

Peace  on  Earth,  Goodwill  to  men." 

Lowly  in  his  cradle-manger 

Then  the  infant  Savior  slept, 
While  the  maiden  motheT  o'er  him 

Tears  of  humble  gladness  wept ; 
And  the  Magi  found  liim  there, 

Who  had  followed  from  afar, 
When  they  saw  it  hi  the  East, 

The  Redeemer's  holy  star ; 

For  the  star  it  went  before  them, 

And  the  wise  ones  followed  on, 
Till  it  stood  above  the  spot, 

And  their  joyous  goal  was  won, 
Humbly  then  they  bowed  the  knee, 

Humbly  did  their  gifts  unfold, 
Gifts  of  ivory,  and  aloes, 

Myrrh,  and  frankincense,  and  gold. 

Eighteen  hundred  years  had  passed, 

Eighteen  hundred  years  and  eight, 
Since  the  Savior,  one-begotten, 

Bowed  him  to  a  felon's  fate-* 
Nailed  upon  the  cursed  tree 

Suffered  then  our  God  and  Lord- 
Peace  to  man  he  came  to  leave— 

"  Peace  he  left  not,  but  a  sword !" 


Noon  it  was  of  Christmas  night 

On  the  wintry  Delaware, 
Sullenly  the  falling  snow 

Floated  through  the  murky  air, 
Sullenly  the  flooded  river 

Moaned  the  whitening  shores  along, 
Sullenly  the  drifting  ice 

Groaned  and  tossed  i'  the  current  strong. 

Not  a  star  was  in  the  sky, 

Not  a  sound  was  on  the  breeze, 
Not  a  voice  or  stir  there  was 

In  the  thickly  feathered  trees — 
Only  through  the  heavy  gloom 

Muttered  low  the  mournful  rushing 
Of  the  deep  and  dismal  stream, 

Through  its  icy  fetters  gushing. 

Lonely  were  the  streets  of  Trenton, 

Trenton  town  by  the  Delaware — 
Quartered  there  were  the  British  horse ! 

Quartered  the  bearded  Hessians  there ! 
Deep  the  snow  on  the  roofs  above ! 

Deep  i'  the  trackless  roads  below— 
Hark  to  the  bell !  't  was  midnight  chime ! 

Oh !  but  the  strokes  were  stern  and  slow ! 

Not  a  guard  was  on  his  post- 
Not  a  round  its  circuit  made— 
What  the  risk  in  such  a  storm  ? 

Where  the  foe  that  should  invade  ? 
Far  beyond  the  flooded  stream, 
Pennsylvanian  wilds  among, 
Far  the  patriot  army  lay, 

Frail,  disjointed,  and  unstrung- 
Washington,  who  late  so  glorious 
Braved  in  equal  arms  his  king, 
Sees  the  boasted'bird  victorious 
Sadly  droop  its  baffled  wing — 
"  Soldiers,  spread  the  Christmas  feast- 
Soldiers,  fill  the  bumper  fair — 
the  bottle!  pile  the  hearth ! 
Cutting  cold  is  the  wintry  air— 
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"  Let  the  toast  our  country  be, 
From  whatever  country  we ! 

Son*  of  German  Fatherland ! 
Britons  ever  bold  and  free ! 

Comrades,  troll  the  jolly  stave- 
Pass  the  bottle—tear  no  wrong ! 

For  the  rebel  hosts  are  weak, 
And  the  wintry  river  strong ! 

"  Tush :  they  dare  not !  We  who  drove  them 
Weak  and  weary,  faint  and  few — 
.Tracked  them,  weaponless  and  wounded, 

O'er  the  roads  by  the  bloody  dew, 
Which  to  every  painful  print 

Trickled  from  their  shoeless  feet- 
Tush  !  the  craven  dove  as  soon 
Shall  the  fearless  falcon  meet !" 

Madly  raged  the  jovial  route — 

Loud  the  bursts  of  loyal  song 
Rang  amid  the  drifting  storm, 

Rang  the  snowy  fields  along ! 
Little  deemed  the  roistering  crew 

As  theif  revelry  tbey  plied, 
What  avengers  stern  and  sure 

Gathered  on  the  icy  tide- 
Gathered,  soon  their  glee  to  mar, 

Hearts  afire !  and  hands  on  hilt ! 
Redder  liquor  far  than  wine 

Long  ere  morning  shall  be  spilt — 
Hark  the  deep  and  solemn  hum, 

Louder  than  the  river's  flow, 
Rising  heavier  through  the  night, 

Nearer  through  the  drifting  snow. 

'T  is  the  hum  of  muttered  men- 
Barges  with  their  burthen  brave 
Painfully  and  long  are  tossing 

On  the  fierce  and  freezing  wave ; 
Horse  and  foot  and  guns  are  there, 

Struggling  through  the  awful  gloom- 
Soon  their  din  shall  rouse  the  foe ! 
Rouse  him  like  the  trump  of  doom ! 

Firm,  as  some  gigantic  oak, 

Stood  their  chief  on  the  hither  shore, 
Marking  how  his  comrades  true 

Prospered  with  the  laboring  oar, 
Marking  how  each  barge  and  boat 

Slowly  battled  to  the  strand, 
Marking  how  the  serried  lines 

Mustered  as  they  came  to  land ! 

Calm  his  high  and  noble  port — 

Calm  his  mighty  face  severe — 
None  had  seen  it  change  with  doubt, 

None  had  seen  it  pale  with  fear — 
And  it  showed  as  grandly  now, 

In  that  wild  and  perilous  hour, 
Fraught  with  wisdom  half  divine, 

Fraught  with  more  than  mortal  power- 
Steadily  he  stood  and  gazed — 

Not  a  cloud  upon  his  brow- 
Calmer  in  the  banquet  hall 

Never  had  he  been  than  now  ! 
Yet  his  (ate  was  on  the  cast — 

Life !  and  fame  !  and  country !  all ! 
Sterner  game  was  never  played — 

Death  or  Freedom— win  or  fall ! 


Fall  he— and  his  country's  hope 

Sets,  a  sun  no  more  to  rise ! 
Win  he— and  her  dawning  light 

Yet  may  fill  the  untathomed  skies ! 
Fall  he— and  his  name  must  wane, 

Rebel  chief  of  a  rebel  band ! 
Win  he— it  shall  live  forever, 

Father  of  his  native  land ! 

Silent  stood  he— grave  and  mute, 

Listening  now  the  distant  roar 
From  the  half-heard  town,  and  now 

Gazing  on  the  crowded  shore- 
Crowded  with  his  patriot  host, 

Burning  for  the  vengeful  fray — 
Ear,  and  eye,  and  heart  erect, 

Waiting  for  the  trumpet's  bray ! 

Silent— till  the  latest  boat 

Safe  had  stemmed  the  wheeling  tide, 
Till  the  latest  troop  was  banded, 

Heart  to  hqart,  and  side  by  side. 
Then  he  turned  his  eyes  aloft, 

Moved  his  lips  for  a  little  space, 
Mighty  though  he  was,  he  bowed  him 

Meekly  to  the  throne  of  grace. 

"  God  of  battles,  Lord  of  might, 
Let  my  country  but  be  free, 
To  thy  mercies  I  commend  me— 

Glory  to  thy  son  and  thee !" 
Then  he  waved  his  arm  aloft 
With  a  martial  gesture  proud — 
"  Let  your  march,"  he  said, "  he  silent, 
Till  your  cannon  speak  aloud." 

Silent  was  their  rapid  march 

Through  the  mist  of  rain  and  sleet, 
For  the  deep  and  drifted  snow 

Gave  no  sound  beneath  their  feet — 
Clashed  no  musket,  beat  no  drum, 

As  they  fleeted  through  the  gloom, 
Laker  far,  than  living  men, 

To  the  phantoms  of  the  tomb. 

Morn  was  near,  but  overcast 

In  the  dim  and  rayless  sky, 
Not  a  gleam  foreshowed  his  coming, 

Yet  the  pallid  sun  was  nigh — 
Morn  was  near — but  not  a  guard 

Heard  their  march  or  saw  them  come— 
Lo!  they  form!  the  very  dogs 

In  the  fated  town  were  dumb ! 

Hark!  the  bell!  the  bugle's  blast ! 

Hark !  the  loud  and  long  alarms ! 
Beat  the  drums— but  all  too  late ! 

All  too  late  they  beat  to  arms ! 
Forth  they  rush  in  disarray, 

Forming  fast  with  fearful  din — 
"  Open  now,  ye  mouths  of  flame ! 

Poor  your  crashing  volleys  in !" 

See!  the  sharp  and  running  flash ! 

Hark!  the  long  and  rattling  roll ! 
There  the  western  muskets  blaze ! 

Every  shot  a  mortal  soul ! 
Vain  was  then  the  Hessian's  yager — 

Vain  the  English  horseman's  steel ! 
Vain  the  German's  hardihood — 

Vain  the  Briton's  loyal  zeal ! 
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Put  they  fall,  the  best  and  invert, 

Unavenged  and  helpless  fall, 
Rallying  their  menyjieaiayed, 

Campbell  bold  and  gallant  Rahl. 
Then  before  that  murderous  hail, 

Thick,  incessant,  sure  as  death, 
Reel  the  shattered  columns  back  ! 

Gasp  the  dying  chiefs  for  breath ! 

Lo!  'tis  o'er!  their  arms  they  ground ! 

All,  that  brave  men  can,  did  they ! 
Fought,  while  fight  they  could !  then  yielded ! 

What  avails  the  hopeless  fray  ? 
What  avails  the  horse's  might, 

Though  his  neck  be  clothed  in  thunder  ? 
What  the  cannon's  fiery  breath 

Riving  rock-built  forts.asunder? 

What  avails  the  speed  of  navies 

Rocking  on  the  subject  tide  ? 
Nothing !  when  the  Lord  of  Hosts 

Battles  on  the  righteous  side. 


He  who  giveth  not  the  race 

To  the  swift— nor  to  the 
War's  red  honor — but  alway 

Strengthens  those  who  suffer  long ! 

•  Surely  he  on  Trenton's  night 

Steeled  our  mighty  champion's  heart ! 
Gave  him  wisdom,  gave  him  power, 

So  to  play  his  destined  part ! 
Beat  the  fiercest  down  before  him, 

Turned  the  bravest  back  to  fly ! 
Covered  aye  his  head  in  battle, 

That  no  hair  of  it  should  die ! 

Held  him  stedJast  in  the  right, 

Till  his  glorious  task  was  o'er, 
And  no  hostile  banner  waved 

On  Columbia's  hallowed  shore—    ■ 
Till  his  name  was  spread  abroadK 

For  a  nation's  freedom  won, 
All-honored,  from  the  setting 

To  the  rising  of  the  sun. 
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Late  one  night  in  June  two  gentlemen  arrived  at 
the  Villa  Hotel  of  the  Baths  of  Lucca.  They  stepped 
from  the  low  britzka  in  which  they  traveled,  and 
leaving  a  servant  to  make  arrangements  for  their 
lodging,  linked  arms  and  strolled  up  the  road  toward 
the  banks  of  the  Lima.  The  moon  was  chequered 
ax  the  moment  with  the  poised  leaf  of  a  tree-top,  and 
as  it  passed  from  her  face,  she  rose  and  stood  alone 
in  the  steel-blue  of  the  unclouded  heavens — a  lumi- 
nous and  tremulous  plate  of  gold.  And  you  know 
how  beautiful  mnst  have  been  the  night — a  June 
night  in  Italy,  with  a  moon  at  the  full ! 

A  lady,  with  a  servant  following  her  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, passed  the  travelers  on  the  bridge  of  the  Lima. 
She  dropped  her  veil  and  went  by  in  silence.  But 
the  Freyherr  felt  the  arm  of  his  friend  tremble  within 
his  own. 

"Do  you  know  her,  then?"  asked  Von  Leisten. 

"By  the  thrill  in  my  veins  we  have  met  before," 
said  Clay;  "  but  whether  this  involuntary  sensation 
was  pleasurable  or  painful,  I  have  not  yet  decided. 
There  are  none  I  care  to  meet— none  who  can  be 
here."  He  added  the  last  few  words  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  and  sadly. 

They  walked  on  in  silence  to  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  busy  each  with  such^coloring  as  the  moon- 
light threw  on  their  thoughts,  but  neither  of  them 
were  happy. 

Clay  was  humane  and  a  lover  of  nature— a  poet, 
that  is  to  say— and,  in  a  world  so  beautiful,  could 
never  be  a  prey  to  disgust;  but  he  was  satiated  with 
the  common  emotions  of  life.  His  heart,  forever 
overflowing,  had  filled  many  a  cup  with  love,  but 
with  strange  tenacity  he  turned  back  forever  to  the 
first.  He  was  weary  of  the  beginnings  of  love- 
weary  of  its  probations  and  changes.  He  had  passed 
that  period  of  life  when  inconstancy  was  tempting. 


He  longed,  now,  for  an  affection  that  would  continue 
into  another  world* — holy  and  pure  enough  to  pass  a 
gate  guarded  by  angels.  And  his  first  love — recklessly 
as  he  had  thrown  it  away — was  now  the  thirst  of  his 
existence. 

It  was  two  o'clook  that  night  The  moon  lay 
broad  upon  the  southern  balconies  of  the  hotel,  and 
every  casement  was  open  to  its  luminous  and  fra- 
grant stillness.  Clay  and  the  Freyherr  Von  Leisten, 
each  in  his  apartment,  were  awake,  unwilling  to  lose 
the  luxury  of  the  night.  And  there  was  one  other 
under  that  roof,  waking,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
moon. 

As  Clay  leaned  his  head  on  his  hand,  and  looked 
outward  to  the  sky,  his  heart  began  to  be  troubled. 
Thdre  was  a  point  in  the  path  of  the  moon's  rays 
where  his  spirit  turned  back.  There  was  an  influ- 
ence abroad  in  the  dissolving  moonlight  around  him 
which  resistlessly  awakened  the  past — the  sealed, 
but  unforgotlen  past.  He  could  not  single  out  the 
emotion.  He  knew  not  whether  it  was  fear  or  hope 
—pain  or  pleasure.  He  called,  through  the  open 
window,  to  Von  Leisten. 

The  Freyherr,  like  himself,  and  like  all  who  have 
outlived  the  effervescence  of  life,  was  enamored  of 
the  night.  A  moment  of  unfathomable  moonlight  was 
dearer  to  him  than  hours  disenchanted  with  the  sun. 
He,  too,  had  been  looking  outward  and  upward— bm 
with  no  trouble  at  his  heart. 

"  The  night  is  inconceivably  sweet,"  he  said,  as  he 
entered,  "  and  your  voice  called  in  my  thought  and 
sense  from  the  intoxication  of  a  revel.  What  would 
you,  my  friend  V% 

"  I  am  restless,  Von  Leisten !  There  is  some  one 
near  us  whose  glances  cross  mine  on  the  moonlight, 
and  agitate  and  perplex  me.  Yet  there  is  but  one  on 
earth  deep  enough  in  the  life-blood  of  my  being  to 
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move  me  time— even  'were  she  here!  And  she  is 
not  here!" 

His  voice  trembled  and  softened,  and  the  last  word 
was  scarce  audible  on  his  closing  lips,  for  the  Frey- 
herr  had  passed  his  hands  over  him  while  he  spoke, 
and  he  had  fallen  into  the  trance  of  the  spirit-world. 

Clay  and  Von  Xieisten  had  retired  from  the  active 
passions  of  life  together,  and  had  met  and  mingled  at 
that  moment  of  void  and  thirst  when  each  supplied 
the  want  of  the  other.  The  Freyherr  was  a  German 
noble,  of  a  character  passionately  poetic,  and  of  sin- 
gular acquirement  in  the  mystic  fields  of  knowledge. 
Too  wealthy  to  need  labor,  and  too  proud  to  submit 
his  thoughts  or  his  attainments  to  the  criticism  or 
judgment  of  the  world,  he  lavished  on  his  own  life, 
and  on  those  linked  to  him  in  friendship,  the  strange 
powers  he  had  acquired,  and  the  prodigal  overflow  of 
his  daily  thought  and  feeling.  Clay  was  his  superior, 
perhaps,  in  genius,  and  necessity  had  driven  him  to 
develop  the  type  of  his  inner  soul,  and  leave  its  im- 
press on  the  time ;  but  he  was  inferior  to  Von  Leisten 
in  the  power  of  will,  and  he  lay  in  his  control  like  a 
child  in  its  mother's.  Four  years  they  had  passed 
together — much  of  it  in  the  secluded  castle  of  Von 
Leisten,  busied  with  the  occult  studies  to  which  the 
Freyherr  was  secretly  devoted — but  traveling  down 
to  Italy  to  meet  the  luxurious  summer,  and  dividing 
their  lives  between  the  enjoyment  of  nature  and  the 
ideal  world  they  had  unlocked.  Von  Leisten  had 
lost,  by  death,  the  human  altar  on  which  his  heart 
could  alone  burn  the  incense  of  love,  and  Clay  had 
flung  aside  in  an  hour  of  intoxicated  passion  the  one 
pure  affection  in  which  his  happiness  was  sealed — 
and  both  were  desolate.  But  in  the  world  of  the 
past,  Von  Leisten,  though  more  irrevocably  lonely, 
was  more  tranquilly  blest. 

The  Freyherr  released  the  entranced  spirit  of  bis 
friend,  and  bade  him  follow  back  the  rays  of  the  moon 
to  the  source  of  his  agitation. 

A  smile  crept  slowly  over  the  sleeper's  lips. 

In  an  apartment  flooded  with  the  silver  lustre  of 
the  night,  reclined,  in  an  invalid's  chair,  propped 
with  pillows,  a  woman  of  singular,  though  most  fra- 
gile beauty.  Books  and  music  lay  strewn  around, 
and  a  lamp,  subdued  to  the  tone  of  the  moonlight  by 
an  orb  of  alabaster,  burned  beside  her.  She  lay 
bathing  her  blue  eyes  in  the  round  chalice  of  the 
moon.  A  profusion  of  brown  ringlets  fell  over  the 
white  dress  that  enveloped  her,  and  her  oval  cheek 
lay  supported  on  the  palm  of  her  hand,  and  her  bright 
red  lips  were  parted.  The  pure  yet  passionate  spell 
of  that  soft  night  possessed  her. 

Over  her  leaned  the  disembodied  spirit  of  him  who 
had  once  loved  her — praying  to  God  that  his  soul  might 
be  so  purified  as  to  mingle  unstartlingly,unrepulsively, 
in  hallowed  harmony  with  hers.  And  presently  he 
felt  the  coming  of  angels  toward  him,  breathing  into 
the  deepest  abysses  of  his  existence  a  tearful  and 
purifying  sadness.  And  with  a  trembling  aspiration 
of  grateful  humility  to  his  Maker,  he  stooped  to  her 
forehead,  and  with  his  impalpable  lips  impressed 
upon  its  snowy  tablet  a  kiss. 

It  seemed  to  Eve  Gore  a  thought  of  the  past  that 


brought  the  blood  suddenly  to  her  cheek.  She  started 
from  her  reclining  position,  and,  removing  the  ob- 
scuring shade  from  her  lamp,  arose  and  crossed  her 
hands  upon  her  wrists  and  paced  thoughtfully  to  and 
fro.  Her  lips  murmured  inarticulately.  But  the 
thought,  painfully  though  it  came,  changed  unac- 
countably to  a  melancholy  sweetness,  and,  subduing 
her  lamp  again,  she  resumed  her  steadfast  gase  upon 
the  moon. 

Ernest  knelt  beside  her,  and  with  his  invisible 
brow  bowed  upon  her  hand,  poured  forth,  in  the 
voiceless  language  of  the  soul,  his  memories  of  the 
past,  his  hope,  his  repentance,  his  pure  and  passion- 
ate adoration  at  the  present  hour. 

And  thinking  she  had  been  in  a  sweet  dream,  yet 
wondering  at  its  truthfulness  and  power,  Eve  wept, 
silently  and  long.  As  the  morning  touched  the  east, 
slumber  weighed  upon  her  moistened  eyelids,  and 
kneeling  by  her  bedside  she  murmured  her  gratitude 
to  God  for  a  heart  relieved  of  a  burthen  long  borne, 
and  so  went  peacefully  to  her  sleep. 

It  was  in  the  following  year  and  in  the  beginning  of 
May.  The  gay  world  of  England  was  concentrated 
in  London,  and  at  the  ^entertainments  of  noble  houses 
there  were  many  beautiful  women  and  many  marked 
men.  The  Freyherr  Von  Leisten,  after  years  of  ab- 
sence, had  appeared  again,  his  mysterious  and  unde- 
niable superiority  of  mien  and  influence  again  yielded 
to,  as  before,  and  again  bringing  to  his  feet  the  ho- 
mage and  deference  of  the  crowd  he  moved  among. 
To  his  inscrutable  power  the  game  of  society  was 
easy,  and  he  walked  where  he  would  through  its  bar- 
riers of  form. 

He  stood  one  night  looking  on  at  a  dance.  A  lady 
of  a  noble  air  was  near  him,  and  both  were  watching 
the  movements  of  the  loveliest  woman  present,  a 
creature  in  radiant  health,  apparently  about  twenty- 
three,  and  of  matchless  fascination  of  person  and 
manner.  Von  Leisten  turned  to  the  lady  near  him 
to  inquire  her  name,  but  his  intention  was  arrested 
by  the  resemblance  between  her  and  the  object  of  his 
admiring  curiosity,  and  he  was  silent. 

The  lady  had  bowed  before  he  withdrew  his  gase, 
however. 

"  I  think  we  have  met  before !"  she  said;  but  at  the 
next  instant  a  slight  flush  of  displeasure  came  to  her 
cheek,  and  she  seemed  regretting  that  she  had  spoken. 

"Pardon  me!"  said  Von  Leisten,  "but— if  the 
question  be  not  rude— do  you  remember  where  ?" 

She  hesitated  a  moment. 

"  I  have  recalled  it  since  I  have  spoken,"  she  con- 
tinued, "but  as  the  remembrance  of  the  person  who 
accompanied  you  always  gives  me  pain,  I  would 
willingly  have  unsaid  it.  One  evening  of  last  year, 
crossing  the  bridge  of  the  Lima— you  were  walking 
with  Mr.  Clay.  Pardon  me— but,  though  I  left  Lucca 
with  my  daughter  on  the  following  morning,  and  saw 
you  no  more,  the  association,  or  your  appearance, 
had  imprinted  the  circumstance  on  my  mind." 

"  And  is  that  Eve  Gore?"  said  Von  Leisten,  mu- 
singly, gazing  on  the  beautiful  creature  now  gliding 
with  light  step  to  her  mother's  side. 
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But  the  Freyherr's  heart  was  gone  to  his  friend. 

As  the  burst  of  the  waltz  broke  in  upon  the  closing 
of  the  quadrille,  he  offered  his  hand  to  the  fair  girl, 
and  as  they  moved  round  with  the  entrancing  music, 
he  murmured  in  her  ear,  "  He  who  came  to  you  in 
the  moonlight  of  Italy  will  be  with  you  again,  if 
you  are  alone,  at  the  rising  of  to-night's  late  moon. 
Believe  the  voice  that  then  speaks  to  you!" 

It  was  with  implacable  determintion  that  Mrs. 
Gore  refused,  to  the  entreaties  of  Von  Leisten,  a  re- 
newal of  Clay's  acquaintance  with  her  daughter. 
Resentment  for  the  apparent  recklessness  with  which 
he  had  once  sacrificed  her  maiden  love  for  an  unlaw- 
ful passion — scornful  unbelief  of  any  change  in  his 
character — distrust  of  the  future  tendency  of  the  pow- 
ers of  his  genius — all  mingled  together  in  a  hostility 
proof  against  persuasion.  She  had  expressed  this  with 
all  the  positiveness  of  language  when  her  daughter 
suddenly  entered  the  room.  It  was  the  morning 
after  the  ball,  and  she  had  risen  late.  But  though 
subdued  and  pensive  in  her  air,  Von  Leisten  saw  at 
a  glance  that  she  was  happy. 


"  Can  yon  bring  him  to  me?'*  said  Eve,  letting  her 
hand  remain  in  Von  Leisten's  and  beading  her  deep 
bine  eyes  inquiringly  on  his. 

And  with  no  argument  but  tears  and  caresses,  sad 
an  unexplained  assurance  of  her  conviction  of  the 
repentant  purity  and  love  of  him  to  whom  her  heart 
was  once  given,  the  confiding  and  strong-hearted 
girl  bent,  at  last,  the  stern  will  that  forbade  her  hap- 
piness. Her  mother  unclasped  the  alight  arms,  from 
her  neck,  and  gave  her  hand  in  silent  consent  to 
Von  Leisten. 

The  Freyherr  stood  a  moment  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ground.  The  color  fled  from  his  cheeks,  sad 
his  brow  moistened. 

"  I  have  called  him !"  he  said— he  will  be  here!" 

An  hour  elapsed,  and  Clay  entered  the  house.  He 
had  risen  from  a  bed  of  sickness,  and  came,  pale 
and  in  terror— for  the  spirit-summons  was  power- 
ful. But  Von  Leisten  welcomed  him  at  the  door 
with  a  smile,  and  withdrew  the  mother  from  the 
room ;  and  left  Ernest  alone  with  his  future  bride 
— the  first  union,  save  in  spirit,  after  years  of  sept- 
ration. 


THE    BAYADERES. 


Wai'l'A'KW  ON  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  A  TROUPE  OF  MESSIAH  DANCING  GULLS  AT  PARIS. 


BY  WILLIAM  VALCOXRR. 


Tax  East— (he  East— the  glorious  East ! 

What  have  we  of  rich  or  rare, 
To  deck  the  bride  or  to  gladden  the  feast, 

Which  glows  not  more  brightly  there  ? 

Whence  comes  the  juice  of  the  Scio-vine, 

That  flows  like  the  molten  gold, 
And  the  gems  on  the  lily-soft  neck  that  shine, 

Whose  value  cannot  be  told  ? 

Rubies  and  diamonds  and  emeralds  are 

The  gifts  of  the  rising  sun, 
And  glorious  birds,  and  maidens  as  fair 

As  the  valleys  they  smile  upon. 

T  is  the  clime  of  the  song  and  the  dance  and  the  flowers, 

'T  is  the  land  of  the  fair  Alm&es, 
And  the  Bayaderes  like  the  summer-hours, 

When  Summer  is  in  its  May. 

Light  as  the  morn-dyed  birds  that  sing 

Through  the  banian's  countless  boughs, 
They  float  around  like  a  dream  of  Spring 

With  her  garlands  around  their  brows. 

Forth  from  the  Bramin  groves  they  come, 

A  gay  unfolding  throng, 
With  their  love-lit  eyes  and  their  cheeks  of  bloom, 

And  their  perfumed  lips  of  song. 

O  for  the  lyre  that  Hafiz  strung ! 
O  for  his  thoughts  of  brightness ! 


To  sing  their  charms,  as  he  hath  sung 
In  verse  of  their  airy  lightnc 


Now  they  advance,  now  they  retire, 

Strewing  the  fresh  musk  roses ; 
See,  see  how  their  anklets  shine  like  firs 

As  round  them  the  morn  uncloses ! 

Their  bosoms  half-veiled  by  the  rosy  shawl, 
Their  arms  and  their  white  feet  gleaming, 

Floating  around  their  sultana  tall, 
Known  by  her  queenly  seeming. 

Why  have  ye  left  your  orient  strand, 

Loved  daughters  of  Aurora? 
To  visit  in  turn  each  northern  land 

Your  hearts  will  be  chilled  by  sorrow ! 

Pale  are  the  roses  we  weave  you  here, 
Though  grateful  the  wreath  we  twine, 

Cold  is  the  sun  of  our  winter  drear, 
You  will  'neath  it  droop  and  pine. 

No !  with  the  tropic  birds  ye  came, 

With  them  will  ye  depart, 
Bearing  away  with  your  smiles  the  same, 

A  sunshine  from  each  heart. 

The  East— the  East— the  glorious  East ! 

They  come,  to  thy  bowers  they  come ; 
O !  the  Bramins  shall  heap  the  fruitful  feast 

To  welcome  them  fondly  home ! 


AN    INCIDENT    IN    DREAM-LAND. 


ST  THK  AtmOB  OF  "  A  WZW  BOMB, 


»  (I 


roausT  LIPS,"  ETC. 


It  happened  once  that  Love— proverbially  touchy, 
we  all  know — took  high  offence  at  the  neglect  of  his 
whilom  sworn  friend  and  brother  Hymen,  who,  he 
declared,  had  ceased  to  invite  him  to  his  magnificent 
parties  in  town.  Finding  his  temper  too  warm  upon 
the  occasion,  he  sought  the  cooling  influence  of  rural 
shades,  and  there  amused  himself  and  forgot  his  pet- 
tish enmity  in  sending  sportive  arrows  among  groups 
of  simple  nymphs  and  swains  as  they  raked  the  new- 
mown  hay  in  company,  or  pared  the  luscious  peach 
or  the  firmer  apple  to  dry,  in  gay  festoons,  "  for  win- 
ter,  which  they  knew  must  come;"  or  husked  the  gold- 
en corn,  or  bound  the  lachrymose  onion  wreath-wise 
upon  its  supporting  wisp  of  straw.  But,  ere  long,  wea- 
rying of  such  inglorious  sport— not  unlike  that  of  the 
royal  enmtyi  who  shot  from  his  gilded  balcony  whole 
hecatombs  of  game  so  trapped  that  it  could  neither  fight 
nor  fly— he  left  the  rustic  herd,  and  took  his  way 
along  the  banks  of  a  bright  and  rapid  stream,  which 
rolled  its  gleaming  waves  through  foliage  of  every 
hue  and  outline,  reflecting  at  times  the  sun,  the  snowy 
cloud,  the  lamps  of  night,  the  leaden  hue  of  storms, 
the  appalling  aspect  of  the  tempest—all  distinct  at 
intervals,  yet  at  intervals  again  fused,  as  it  were, 
into  one  enchanting  and  harmonious  whole.  Love 
called  the  stream  Poetry,  and  he  declared  that  he 
would  always  dwell  by  its  side. 

As  he  strayed  along  delighted,  leaning  occasionally 
over  the  living  mirror,  that  he  might  see  how  it  en- 
hanced the  splendor  of  his  beauty,  he  beheld,  re- 
clining in  the  shadow  of  a  rock,  a  heavenly  form, 
whose  wings,  folded  in  repose,  and  a  celestial  halo 
round  his  brow,  declared  him  still  unchanged  by  con- 
tact with  the  things  of  earth.  By  the  light  which 
shone  even  through  his  closed  lids,  and  by  the  lyre 
clasped,  even  in  sleep,  to  his  bosom,  Love  knew  the 
bright  visitant  to  be  Genius.  He  called  him  with  his 
most  persuasive  voice — and  Love's  tones  are  almost 
irresistible — but  in  vain.  The  sleeper's  head  was 
pillowed  on  a  bed  of  poppies,  and  a  drapery  of  deadly 
nightshade  hung  from  the  rock  which  shaded  him 
from  the  sun.  "  I  must  see  those  rainbow  pinions 
unfolded  to  the  light !"  said  Love ;  "  of  all  my  claims 
to  immortality,  none  could  be  so  indisputable  as  the 
subjugation  of  this  glorious  being  to  my  power !" 

And,  selecting  one  of  his  keenest  arrows,  and  .new- 
stringing  his  bow  with  a  braided  tress  of  golden  hair, 
he  wounded  the  unguarded  bosom  of  the  slumberer. 

The  youth  started — opened  his  eyes,  bright  and 
dewy  as  the  first  glad  smile  of  morning,  and  spread 
wide  his  radiant  wings  as  if  to  find  safety  in  flight. 
But  he  became  conscious  of  the  sweet  venom  which 
was  spreading  through  his  veins,  and,  with  a  glance 
naif-reproachful,  half-adoring,  he  bowed  the  knee  to 


Love  and  owned  his  resistless  power,  and  asked  his 
supreme  will. 

"Sing?"  said  the  conqueror;  and  the  blended  mu- 
sic of  voice  and  lyre  filled  the  whole  air,  and,  borne 
along  by  the  waves,  awakened  to  thrilling  life  all  the 
spiritual  things  that  haunted  the  green  recesses  of 
that  charmed  spot.  Love  crowned  the  captive  with 
flowers,  showered  delicious  odors  around  his  ray- 
crowned  brow,  Drought  honey  in  the  comb  white  as 
the  foam  on  the  billow,  and  presented  to  his  eager 
lip  a  lily-cup  of  sparkling  wine.  Wood-nymphs  and 
naiads,  hovering  round,  beheld  their  own  beautiful 
forms  reflected  in  the  crystalline  wings  of  the  stranger, 
but  though  various  and  changeful  as  the  light  of 
parting  day,  one  face,  and  one  only,  was  there  teen  in 
every  dress,  recognized  through  every  disguise.  The 
forms  and  masks  were  painted  by  Fancy — the  one 
face  was  the  work  of  Truth.  "  And  now,"  said  vic- 
torious Love,  "  take  me  to  thine  own  bright  sphere !" 

Prompt  to  obey,  the  pleased  subject  tried  his  glit- 
tering wings  for  an  upward  flight.  Alas !  overcome 
by  the  too  sweet  banquet,  Genius  sunk  back  upon  the 
roses  which  the  victor  had  spread  around  him.  The 
halo  faded  from  his  head;  his  lyre  reclined  against 
a  myrtle — mute,  save  when  a  breeze  from  the  languid 
south  awakened  a  faint  echo  of  its  former  power. 

"  Sleep  then — stupid  thing !"  said  Love,  enraged  at 
the  effect  of  his  own  spells — and  he  was  about  to 
shake  over  the  lids  of  the  fainting  captive  the  baleful 
dust  of  Oblivion,  when  a  fearful  form  appeared  from 
a  ragged  wood  at  no  great  distance.  His  hair  hung 
in  wild  elf-locks  about  his  wasted  features,  and  his 
squalid  garments  scarce  concealed  his  meagre  limbs. 
His  eyes  seemed  of  stone,  and  in  his  hand  was  an 
iron  sceptre  which  has  often  caused  even  Love  to 
tremble. 

"  Ha !  Poverty !"  said  the  baffled  tyrant,  as  be  flew 
to  the  safe  shelter  of  a  neighboring  tulip  tree,  yielding 
the  field  for  the  moment  to  his  old  enemy,  that  he 
might  watch  the  effect  of  his  presence  upon  the 
glorious  being  whom  his  own  arts  had  reduced  to 
utter  helplessness.  The  flowers  drooped ;  the  grass 
withered ;  and  the  breezes  wh  ich  a  moment  before  had 
breathed  of  summer,  became  chilly  as  if  wafted  from 
a  wandering  ice-berg.  With  a  sepulchral  voice  did 
the  skeleton  visiter  call  on  Genius  to  arise. 

"  Come !  let  us  see  these  gaudy  wings  of  thine !"  he 
said,  with  a  sneer.  But  the  youth,  shuddering,  fold- 
ed their  filmy  leaves  over  his  eyes  to  shut  out  the 
hateful  apparition.  Poverty  pushed  him  rudely  with 
that  cold  iron  sceptre,  but  the  torpedo  touch  seemed 
only  still  further  to  paralyze  his  faculties.  "Thou 
dost  not  feel  me  yet !"  exclaimed  the  fiend ;  and  even 
*  as  he  spoke  he  took  the  form  of  a  hideous  dragon, 
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whose  folds,  surrounding  the  victim,  began  to  narrow 
upon  his  shrinking  form,  and,  continually  contracting 
the  spiral  circle,  threatened  to  crush  him  inevitably 
and  irretrievably. 

Then  rose  the  noble  youth,  roused  by  the  too  eager 
malice  of  his  foe;  and  shaking  off  alike  the  poppies 
and  the  roses  in  which  Love  had  enveloped  him, 
he  stretched  his  glittering  pinions,  spurned  the 
earth  with  his  foot,  and,  soaring  majestically  to- 
ward heaven,  looked  down  with  acorn  upon  scowl- 
ing Poverty,  while  the  radiance  about  his  brow  re- 
sumed its  power  and  dazzled  all  but  Love.  That  wily 
god,  pursuing  the  upward  flight  of  Genius,  strove 
again  to  entrap  him  by  means  of  certain  nets  of 
silk  and  gold  which  he  had  found  almost  always  sue* 


cesaful  with  the  sons  of  earth,  but  the  heaven-bora 
youth  shook  them  off  with  a  smile  of  contempt,  white 
he  sang  to  bis  enchanted  lyre  a  hymn  so  glorious  that 
earth's  inmost  heart  thrilled  to  the  melody,  and  Love, 
for  once,  owned  himself  in  turn  a  captive. 

Love  has  been  since  thai  time  rather  shy  of  at- 
tempting to  subdue  Genius— which  we- suppose  is  the 
reason  why  so  many  of  our  poets  are  bachelors. 
Poverty  claims  to  have  been  of  essential  service  to 
the  susceptible  child  of  Heaven,  but  we  never  heard 
that  Genius  loved  him  any  the  better  for  it  Hymea 
still  plays  his  old  tricks — forgetting  to  invite  Love 
to  his  more  splendid  feasts,  but  condescending  to 
admit  him  when  his  rich  friend  Mammon  is  not 
expected. 


THE    CLOUDS 


BY  KISS  XLtZABXTH  BOOABT. 


Tbb  clouds,  how  beautifully  now 

They  tint  the  evening  sky ! 
Resting  upon  the  mountain's  brow, 

Or  floating  gently  by. 
The  light  mists  gathering  o'er  the  trees 

Their  dusky  colors  lose, 
And  Fancy  many  on  image  sees 

As  thought  her  train  pursues. 

I  love  to  watch  their  varying  forms, 

Their  castles  raised  in  air, 
Or  picture  out  the  magio  swarms 

Of  armies  meeting  there. 
I  see  the  bow,  the  spear,  the  sword, 

Engaged  in  mimic  fight, 
Till  all  dissolves,  as  with  a  word, 

And  changes  to  the  sight 

A  panorama  still  it  seems 

Of  living;  nature  here ! 
Through  forests  thick  the  opening  gleams, 

With  axe  and  pioneer, 
Then  villages  and  towns  arise, 

And  busy  works  go  on ; 
But  while  imagination  flies, 

Again  the  vision 's  gone. 

I  look,  and  ships  upon  the  seas 

Are  tossing  to  and  fro, 
As  if  contending  with  the  breeze 

And  maddening  waves  below ; 


The  white  foam  rises  o'er  their  masts, 

And  hides  them  from  the  eye 
As  yet  another  tableau  casts 

Its  image  on  the  sky. 

Hope,  resting  on  her  anchor,  stands 

Embodied  in  the  air  j 
The  Genius  of  these  happy  lands, 

The  charm  for  every  care. 
Anon  the  phantasm  melts  away, 

But  drops  its  essence  here, 
To  cheer  anew  the  rising  day 

When  shadows  disappear. 

The  spell  is  on  my  spirit  now, 

My  fascinating  gaze 
Beholds  the  field,  the  scythe,  the  plough, 

The  woody,  winding  maze. 
And  then,  grotesque  and  strange,  I  view 

The  king,  in  purple  clad, 
The  golden  crown  and  sceptre  too, 

The  visage  stern  and  sad. 

It  passes  on — the  colors  fade, 

Fantastic  shapes  are  flowu, 
The  evening  mists  increase  their  shade, 

The  night's  thick  veil  is  thrown. 
Ye  beauteous  clouds !  where  are  ye  now? 

Your  magic  power  is  o'er ; 
For  darkness  gathers  here  below 

And  I  can  gaze  no  more. 


"FIRST    PROOF"    REASONING 


Sats  Dick  to  Tom,  canst  tell  me  why 
Teetotallers  all  fear  to  die 
Much  more  than  we  who  use  strong  drink  t 
Cudgel  thy  brains  now,  Tom,  and  think. 
Tom  scratched  his  pate  and  deeply  thought, 
But  all  his  thinking  came  to  naught, 


And,  to  his  crony  taming  round, 

He  own'd  he  M  fairly  run  aground. 

You  fool !  quoth  Dick,  the  reason 's  clear 

Why  they  the  world  to  coma  so  fear — 

Which  every  good  man  sure  inherits— 

You  know  there  '•  nothing  there  but  spirits. 


OLIVER    HAZARD    PERRY. 


it  j.  rancojLx  oooram,  avtho*  of  "  thx  hmtobt  of  thb  unrro  statu  haft,"  xtc. 


(Condvded  from  page  STB.) 


PntxT  appears  seriously  to  have  persuaded  him* 
•elf  that  he  captured  a  materially  superior  force  in 
the  battle  of  Lake  Erie.  If  any  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  on  the  published  report  of  Capt.  Barclay,  this 
is  certainly  an  error ;  and,  we  may  add,  that  the  bet- 
ter opinion  of  those  naval  men  who  have  had  pro- 
per opportunities  for  ascertaining  the  fact,  is  also 
against  it.  In  the  men  of  the  two  squadrons,  there 
was  probably  no  essential  disparity;  although  there 
are  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  English  may  have  a 
little  outnumbered  the  Americans.  Neither  side  had 
many  above  or  under  five  hundred  souls  engaged  in 
this  action.  But  the  sick  lists  of  the  Americans 
amounted  to  more  than  a  hundred.  As  Capt.  Bar- 
clay came  out  expressly  to  fight,  expecting  to  meet 
'  his  enemy  the  next  day,  and  he  had  received  aboard 
his  vessels  a  strong  party  of  troops,  it  is  not  proba- 
ble he  brought  out  any  sick  with  him.  It  is  in  con- 
firmation of  this  opinion,  that,  while  the  enemy 
dwell  on  their  inferiority  of  force,  and  the  other  dis- 
advantages under  which  they  supposed  themselves 
to  labor,  nothing  is  said  of  any  sick.  This  fact 
would  make  a  material  difference  as  respects  the 
men,  even  allowing  the  opposing  parties  to  have 
been  equal,  numerically. 

In  vessels  the  Americans  were  to  the  English  as 
nine  are  to  six.  This  might  have  been  a  disadvan- 
tage, however,  and  in  one  sense  it  was,  by  distribut- 
ing the  force  unequally  at  the  commencement  of  the 
battle.  Still,  as  the  two  largest  American  brigs  were 
about  as  heavy  as  the  heaviest  British  vessel,  and 
materially  heavier  than  the  Queen  Charlotte,  and  the 
Ariel  was  a  schooner  of  some  size,  this  circumstance 
would  have  been  more  than  balanced  by  their  weight, 
could  these  three  vessels  have  got  into  close  action 
simultaneously,  and  soon ;  or  before  the  enemy  had 
an  opportunity  to  cripple  one  of  them  in  detail. 

The  opinion  of  Ferry,  and,  we  may  add,  that  of  the 
country,  concerning  the  superiority  of  the  enemy  in 
this  battle,  appear  to  have  been  founded  principally 
on  the  circumstance  that  the  English  had  the  most 
guns.  A  mere  numerical  superiority  in  guns  is  alto- 
gether fallacious.  A  single  long  32  pounder,  for  most 
of  the  purposes  of  nautical  warfare,  would  be  more 
efficient  than  thirty-two  1  pounders ;  the  sixes  of  the 
guns  being  quite  as  important  as  the  number.  There 
can  be  little  question  that  a  vessel,  always  supposing 
her  to  be  of  a  size  suitable  to  bear  the  metal,  which 
carried  twenty  32  pounders,  would  be  fully  a  match 
for  two  similar  ships  that  carried  each  twenty  12 
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pounders;  or,  perhaps,  for  two  that  carried  each 
twenty  18 -pounders;  the  guns  being  long  or  short 
alike.  As  the  latter,  however,  was  not  the  fact  in 
the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  the  Detroit  carrying  long 
guns,  principally,  while  the  two  heaviest  American 
brigs  carried  carronades,  the  comparative  estimates  of 
force  become  complicated  in  a  way  that  does  not 
altogether  refer  to  weight  of  shot  The  superiority 
of  the  long  gun  depends,  first,  on  its  greater  range, 
and  the  greater  momentum  of  the  shot,  pound  for 
pound ;  second,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  long 
ship-gun  will  almost  always  bear  two,  and  sometimes 
three  shot ;  whereas  the  carronade  is  in  danger  of  dis- 
mounting itself  by  the  recoil,  if  overcharged',  and  of 
so  far  lessening  the  momentum  of  its  shot  as  to  pre- 
vent them  from  penetrating  a  vessel's  side  ;*  and, 
thirdly,  because  the  long  gun  will  sustain  a  protract- 
ed cannonade,  while  a  short  gun  is  seldom  of  much 
efficiency  after  an  hour's  service.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  Lawrence  and  Niagara  would  have 
been  an  overmatch  for  the  Detroit  and  Queen  Char- 
lotte in  close  action,  and  when  we  come  to  see  the 
great  disparity  of  the  metal  of  the  remaining  vessels, 
it  can  leave  no  doubt  that  the  Americans  possessed 
the  strongest  force  on  this  occasion,  comparing  the 
two  squadrons  in  the  aggregate.  A  very  brief  an- 
alysis will  prove  the  justice  of  this  position. 

The  American  vessels,  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie, 
carried  54  guns,  while  the  English  had  63.  This 
makes  a  numerical  superiority  of  9  guns,  and  on  this 
vague  fallacy  the  victory  has  been  assumed  to  have 
been  one  of  an  inferior  over  a  superior  force.  In 
the  combat  between  the  Constellation  and  l'Insurgent, 
the  latter  vessel  mounted  40  guns,  and  the  former 
only  38.  There  was  also  a  difference  of  a  hundred 
men,  in  favor  of  the  French  ship.  But  the  Constella- 
tion's gun-deck  metal  was  long  24s,  while  that  of 
l'Insurgent  was  French  12s ;  leaving  the  former  an 
essential  superiority  of  force  that  no  intelligent  sea- 
man has  ever  denied.  In  the  action  we  are  examin- 
ing, the  Hunter  mounted  10  guns,  and  the  Caledonia 
3.  Thus,  numerically  speaking,  the  former  vessel 
was  of  more  than  treble  the  force  of  the  latter.  But 
a  critical  analysis  of  the  metal,  and  of  the  arma- 
ments, will  give  a  very  different  result.    In  the  first 

*  In  this  battle  the  Detroit's  aide  was  full  of  shot  that  did 
not  penetrate.  By  some  it  was  supposed  that  the  Ameri- 
can powder  was  had ;  but,  it  is  far  more  probable  that  the 
distance  at  which  the  Lawrence  engaged  at  first,  and  oyer- 
shotting  her  carronades,  wa?  the  true  reason  the  English 
escaped  so  well  for  the  first  hour  or  two. 
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place,  the  Caledonia's  guns  were  on  pivots,  which 
gave  her  3  guns  in  broadside,  whereas  the  Hunter 
could  fight  but  5  at  any  one  time,  and  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. This  fact  alone  reduces  the  numerical 
superiority  of  the  British  vessel  from  more  than  treble 
to  less  than  double.  Then  comes  the  consideration 
of  the  metal.  Agreeably  to  Capt  Barclay's  return 
of  the  force  of  his  vessels,  which  is  appended  to  his 
official  account  of  the  battle,  the  regular  broadside 
metal  of  the  Hunter  was  only  301bs.,  and  this,  too, 
distributed  in  shot,  of  which  some  were  so  small  as 
2,  4,  and  61bs.  each;  while  the  Caledonia  threw 
BOlbs.  of  metal  at  a  discharge,  in  24  and  321b.  shot. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Hunter  had  quarters,  or  bul- 
warks, which  make  a  protection  against  small  mis- 
siles. 

There  is  another  circumstance  to  prove  the  fallacy 
of  placing  the  superiority  of  force  on  a  naked  nume- 
rical superiority  in  guns.  Including  the  pivot  guns, 
and  the  regular  armament  of  the  British  on  the  10th 
September,  they  fought  34  guns  at  a  time,  or  what 
may  be  termed  in  broadside ;  while  the  Americans, 
owing  to  their  having  more  traversing  pieces  mount- 
ed, fought  precisely  the  same  number,  though  of 
much  heavier  metal.  This  fact  at  once  reduces  the 
apparent  comparative  force  of  the  two  squadrons  in 
guns,  Or  from  that  of  64  to  63,  to  a  numerical  equality ; 
or,  to  that  of  34  to  34. 

But  the  fortunes  of  a  battle  are  not  to  be  estimated 
solely  by  the  physical  forces  employed  by  the  oppos- 
ing parties.  Circumstances  constantly  occur  to  neu- 
tralize these  advantages,  and  to  render  the  chances 
nearer  equal.  The  assailant  has  frequently  more  to 
contend  with  than  the  assailed,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
the  force  which  cannot  be  used  is,  for  the  purposes 
of  that  particular  occasion,  as  if  it  did  not  exist 
While,  therefore,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
American  squadron,  in  the  battle  on  Lake  Erie,  was 
superior  to  the  British  squadron  as  a  whole,  there 
were  circumstances  to  aid  the  enemy  which  pro- 
duced far  more  of  a  real,  than  there  was  of  an  appa- 
rent, equality.  As  respects  Perry,  himself,  he  cer- 
tainly, in  his  own  brig,  contended  against  a  vastly 
superior  force,  owing  to  the  dispersed  state  of  his 
vessels,  in  part,  though  quite  as  much,  probably,  to 
the  determination  of  the  enemy  to  concentrate  their 
fire  on  the  American  commanding  vessel  until  they 
had  destroyed  her.  The  latter  circumstance  will 
account  for  many  of  the  seeming  anomalies  of  this 
day.  Thus  the  Ariel  and  Scorpion,  though  engaged 
from  the  first,  suffered  comparatively  but  little;  as 
did  the  Caledonia  and  Niagara.  All  these  vessels 
were  under  fire  from  an  early  period  in  the  action, 
and  it  is  in  direct  proof  that  a  shot  passed  through 
the  wails  of  both  sides  of  the  latter  vessel,  within  a 
short  time  after  the  battle  commenced. 

The  slaughter  on  board  the  Lawrence  was  terrible. 
Mr.  Yarnell,  her  first  lieutenant,  testified  before  a 
Court  of  Inquiry,  in  1815,  that  the  Lawrence  had  on 
board  of  her  "  131  men  and  boys  of  every  description) 
of  whicn  103  were  fit  for  duty."  Of  this  number  22 
were  killed,  and  63  were  wounded.  The  loss  of  the 
Niagara,  also,  would  have  been  deemed  heavy  but 


for  this  carnage  on  board  the  Lawrence.  By  the 
report  of  Perry,  himself,  she  had  2  killed  and  25 
wounded.  Her  own  surgeon,  however,  says  that 
this  report  was  inaccurate,  the  slightly  wounded 
having  been  omitted.  He  also  says  that  there  were 
five  men  killed.  The  discrepancy  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  circumstances  that  after  the  action,  the 
men  were  much  scattered  in  the  prises,  the  Niagara 
furnishing  most  of  their  crews,  and  that  her  owa 
medical  officers  had  no  agency  in  drawing  up  the 
report  Thus  the  number  of  the  dangerously  and 
severely  wounded  the  latter  states  to  have  been 
accurately  given,  while  those  of  the  slain  and  slightly 
wounded  were  not.  These  are  facts  which  it  is  difficult 
to  authenticate,  at  this  late  day,  though  there  are  cir- 
cumstances which  go  to  render  the  accuracy  of  this 
correction  of  the  official  report  probable,  if  not  certain. 
In  a  squadron  which  now  numbered  fifteen  sail,  with 
broken  crews,  few  officers  to  report,  and  some  of  those 
few  wounded  or  ill,  and  with  men  dying  of  disease  dai- 
ly, mistakes  of  this  nature  might  readily  occur.  The 
other  vessels  did  not  suffer  heavily,  and  the  British,  as 
a  whole,  lost  about  as  many  men  as  the  Americans. 

While  the  nation  was  disposed  to  overlook  every 
thing  connected  with  this  battle,  in  the  result,  Pern 
did  not  escape  criticism  for  the  manner  in  which  be 
engaged  the  enemy.  It  was  said  that  he  ought  to 
have  waited  until  his  line  had  become  compact,  and 
covered  the  approach  of  his  two  principal  brigs,  by 
the  fire  of  the  heavy  long  guns  of  the  smaller  vessels. 
This  is  probably  still  the  opinion  of  many  distin- 
guished seamen. 

It  is  certain  that  by  placing  the  schooners  of  the 
American  squadron  in  the  advance,  it  would  have 
been  possible  to  ope*  on  the  enemy  with  as  many 
long  guns  as  he  possessed  himself,  and  guns  of  much 
heavier  metal ;  but  grave  questions  of  this  nature  are 
not  to  be  so  lightly  determined,  as  this  admission  may 
seem  to  infer.  There  was  the  experience  of  the 
warfare  on  Lake  Ontario  to  induce  Perry  to  suppose 
that  a  similar  policy  might  be  resorted  to  on  Lake 
Erie.  The  English  sailed  better  in  squadron  than  the 
Americans,  on  both  lakes,  and  having  the  same  ob- 
ject in  view,  the  commander  on  Lake  Erie  had  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  would  retire  before  him, 
as  soon  as  a  general  action  became  probable,  and 
thus  postpone,  or  altogether  avoid  the  desired  con- 
flict for  the  command  of  those  waters.  The  dis- 
tances being  so  small,  nothing  was  easier  than  to 
carry  out  this  policy.  Even  allowing  Perry  to  have 
sent  his  heavily  armed  schooners  in  advance,  and  to 
have  approached  himself  under  cover  of  their  fire, 
there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  Barclay  would  have 
wore  roun<J,  and  changed  the  order  of  formation,  by 
bringing  them,  again,  into  the  rear  of  the  American 
line ;  an  evolution  that  would  have  been  easy  of 
accomplishment,  with  his  superiority  of  sailing. 

Had  the  wind  stood,  or  even  had  not  the  enemy  hit 
upon  the  plan  of  directing  most  of  their  fire  against 
the  Lawrence,  the  victory  of  Lake  Erie,  now  so  com- 
plete in  its  results,  would  have  had  no  drawbacks. 
But,  with  the  high  ends  he  kept  in  view,  the  impor- 
tance of  securing  the  command  of  the  lake,  and  the 
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moral  certainty  of  suoceas  could  be  close  with  his 
enemy,  Ferry  would  scarcely  have  been  justified  in 
delaying  the  attack,  on  the  plea  thai  the  lightness  of 
the  wind  endangered  any  particular  vessel  of  his  com- 
mand. Now  that  the  battle  is  over,  it  is  doubtless 
easy  to  perceive  in  what  manner  it  might  have  been 
better  fought,  but  this  is  a  remark  that  will  probably 
apply  to  all  human  actions. 

His  victory  at  once  raised  Perry  from  comparative 
obscurity  to  a  high  degree  of  renown  before  the 
nation.  With  the  navy  he  had  always  stood  well, 
but  neither  his  rank  nor  his  services  had  given  him 
an  opportunity  of  becoming  known  to  the  world. 
The  important  results  that  attended  his  success,  the 
completeness  of  that  success,  the  number  of  vessels 
captured  at  the  same  time,  and  the  novelty  of  a  vic- 
tory in  squadron  over  the  English,  all  contributed  to 
shed  more  than  an  ordinary  degree  of  renown  on  this 
event ;  and,  by  necessary  connection,  on  the  youthful 
conqueror  of  that  day.  His  own  great  personal  ex- 
ertions, too,  gave  a  romantic  character  to  his  success, 
and  disposed  the  public  mind  to  regard  it  with  an  un- 
usual degree  of  interest  The  government  granted 
gold  medals  to  Perry  and  his  second  in  command, 
and  the  former  was  promoted  to  be  a  captain,  his 
commission  being  dated  on  the  10th  September,  1813. 

His  triumph  on  the  water  did  not  satisfy  Perry. 
After  co-operating  with  the  army,  by  assisting  in  re- 
gaining possession  of  Detroit,  and  in  transporting  the 
troops,  he  joined  the  land  forces,  under  General  Har- 
rison, in  person,  and  was  present  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Moravian  Towns.  In  all  this  service,  he  was  as  ac- 
tive as  his  peculiar  situation  would  allow,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  presence  of  a  gallant  young 
sailor,  flushed  with  victory  and  ever  foremost  on  the 
march,  was  cheering  to  the  army  which  then  pressed 
on  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  After  the  surrender  of  the 
British  troops  Perry  issued,  conjointly  with  Harrison, 
a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  the  portion  of  Upper 
Canada  that  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  republic, 
pointing  out  the  usual  conditions  for  their  government 
and  submission.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this 
was  the  first  instance  in  which  any  American  naval 
officer  was  ever  in  a  situation  to  perform  a  similar 
act. 

Shortly  after,  the  end  of  the  season  being  at  hand, 
Perry  gave  up  his  command.  As  he  returned  to  the 
older  parts  of  the  country  his  journey  was  a  species 
of  triumph,  in  which  warm,  spontaneous  feeling, 
however,  rather  than  studied  exhibition,  predomi- 
nated. 

Perry's  victory  did  not  prove  altogether  barren,  in 
another  sense',  though  his  pecuniary  benefits  were 
certainly  out  of  proportion  small,  as  compared  with 
the  political  benefits  it  conferred  on  the  country. 
There  was  properly  no  broad  pennant  on  Lake  Erie, 
in  either  squadron,  Com.  Chauncey,  in  the  one  case, 
and  Sir  James  Yeo,  in  the  other,  being  the  comman- 
der-in-chief. This  circumstance  deprived  Perry  of 
the  usual  share  of  prise  money  which  legally  fell  to 
that  rank,  but  Congress  added  the  sum  of  $5000  to 
that  of  $7,500  which  belonged  to  him  as  commander 
of  the  Lawrence,  making  a  total  amount  of  $12,500 ; 


a  sum  which,  while  it  is  insignificant  when  viewed 
as  the  gift  of  a  nation,  bestowed  on  a  conqueror  for 
such  a  service,  was  not  altogether  unimportant  to  the 
young  housekeeper,  whose  family  had  now  increased 
in  number  to  four  by  the  birth  of  two  children.  It 
may  be  added,  here,  as  a  proof  of  the  high  estimation 
in  which  Perry's  success  has  ever  been  held  by  the 
nation,  that  his  most  elaborate  biographer  states  that 
something  like  forty  counties,  towns,  villages,  etc., 
have  been  named  after  him,  in  different  parts  of  the 
Union. 

Perry  had  returned  to  his  command  and  his  family 
at  Newport,  on  quitting  Lake  Erie,  but  here  it  was 
not  possible  for  him  to  remain  long,  in  the  height  of 
an  active  war.  In  August,  1814,  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Java  44,  an  entirely  new  ship,  then  fitting  at 
Baltimore.  This  vessel,  however,  was  unable  to  get 
out,  in  consequence  of  the  force  the  enemy  kept  in 
the  bay,  below.  Her  commander  and  crew  were 
actively  employed  in  the  operations  that  were  carried 
on  to  harass  the  British  vessels  on  their  descent  of 
the  Potomac  from  Alexandria,  and  the  defence  of 
their  own  vessel  was  confided  to  them  in  the  fruitless 
attempt  on  Baltimore. 

About  the  close  of  the  year  preparations  were 
made  for  equipping  two  light  squadrons  with  a  view 
to  harass  the  trade  of  the  enemy.  One  of  the  squad- 
rons was  now  given  to  Perry,  it  being  found  that 
the  Java  could  not  get  to  sea.  He  immediately  caused 
the  keels  of  three  brigs  to  be  laid,  intending  to  have 
two  more  constructed  to  complete  the  number. 
Peace,  however,  put  an  end  to  this  enterprise. 

In  May,  1815,  Perry  was  attached  anew  to  the 
Java,  and  he  remained  in  this  ship,  at  different  ports, 
until  January,  1616,  when  he  sailed  from  Newport 
for  the  Mediterranean.  While  lying  at  the  port  from 
which  he  now  took  his  departure,  an  opportunity 
offered  for  this  brave  man,  always  active  on  emer- 
gencies of  this  sort,  to  rescue  the  crew  of  a  wreck 
from  drowning,  during  a  gale  in  the  cold  weath- 
er of  an  American  winter.  The  season  was  boister- 
ous, and  it  is  mentioned  as  an  extraordinary  fact  that 
the  Java,  which  sailed  from  Newport  with  strong 
northwest  gales,  passed  the  Western  Islands,  the 
eighth  day  out.  On  the  fourteenth  she  was  within  a 
few  hours1  run  of  Cape  St.  Vincent. 

On  reaching  the  Mediterranean,  the  Java  joined  a 
squadron  commanded  by  Com.  Shaw,  and  was  pre- 
sent before  Algiers  at  a  moment  when  very  serious 
movements  were  contemplated  against  that  regency. 
Peace,  however,  was  preserved,  and  the  ship  con- 
tinued to  cruise  in  that  beautiful  sea,  subsequently 
under  the  command  of  Com.  Chauncey,  until  January, 
1817,  when  she  was  ordered  home. 

The  termination  of  this  cruise  was  made  uncom- 
fortable to  Perry,  by  an  exceedingly  unpleasant  mis- 
understanding with  the  commanding  marine-officer 
of  his  own  ship.  Some  disagreeable  occurrences 
had  already  created  a  coolness  between  them,  when 
Perry,  in  a  personal  interview,  became  so  far  irri- 
tated as  to  strike  his  subordinate  in  his  own  cabin. 
It  may  be  some  little  extenuation  of  this  act,  that  it  is 
understood  to  have  been  committed  alter  Perry  had 
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returned  from  a  dinner  party  on  shore.  There  is 
little  to  be  said  in  justification  of  snch  a  violation  of 
propriety  beyond  the  usual  plea  that  no  one  is  always 
right.  Perry  appears  to  ^are  been  soon  sensible  that 
he  had  committed  himself  in  a  way  to  require  con* 
cessions,  and  these  he  very  handsomely  offered  to 
make.  They  were  not  accepted,  and  the  affair  sub- 
sequently led  to  recriminating  charges  and  trials,  by 
means  of  which  both  the  offenders  were  sentenced  to 
be  privately  reprimanded. 

This  transaction  produced  a  deeper  feeling,  per- 
haps, than  any  other  question  of  mere  discipline  that 
ever  agitated  the  American  marine.  It  was  justly 
said  that,  in  Perry's  case,  the  punishment  was  alto- 
gether disproportioned  to  the  offence,  and  that  the 
persons  and  honor  of  the  subordinates  were  placed 
at  the  mercy  of  the  captains  by  the  decision.  There 
can  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  the  commanding  offi- 
cer of  a  ship  using  violence  toward  an  inferior,  as 
he  has  all  legal  means  for  compelling  legal  submis- 
sion; and  beyond  this  his  power  does  not  extend. 
Thus  the  punishment  of  the  superior  who  thus  tran- 
scends his  just  authority  ought  even  to  exceed  that 
which  awaits  the  subordinate  who  rebels  against  it, 
since  it  is  without  a  motive  in  itself,  while  passion 
may  goad  the  other  to  an  act  of  madness;  and,  of 
the  two,  it  is  ever  mora  dangerous  to  discipline  for 
the  superior  than  for  the  inferior  to  err.  In  the  one 
case,  the  crime  is  that  of  an  individual ;  while  in  the 
other,  it  is  authority  itself  which  is  in  fault;  and 
power  can  never  offend  without  bringing  discredit 
on  its  attributes. 

As  respects  the  conduct  of  Perry  in  this  matter,  it 
partakes  equally  of  what  we  conceive  to  be  the 
strong  and  the  weak  points  of  his  character.  Not- 
withstanding all  that  rigorous  moralists  may  be  dis- 
posed to  say,  the  best  excuse  for  the  offence,  per- 
haps, is  the  fact  that  he  was  a  little  off  his  guard  by 
the  exhilaration  of  the  scene  he  is  understood  to  have 
just  left  The  fault  committed,  apology  was  his 
true  course,  and  this  reflection  induced  him  to  offer. 
It  was  not  accepted,  and  he  saw  before  him  the  pros- 
pect of  a  trial.  Then  it  was  that  he  preferred  the 
charges  against  the  marine  officer.  Here  he  com- 
mitted, by  far,  the  gravest  of  his  faults,  and  truth 
compels  us  to  say  it  was  a  fault  that  he  committed 
more  than  once  in  the  course  of  his  life,  leaving,  un- 
der the  gravity  of  the  cases,  reason  to  infer  that  it 
was  connected  with  some  controlling  trait  of  charac- 
ter. A  commander  has  little  discretion  in  the  pre- 
ferring of  charges.  If  the  party  merit  punishment, 
or  if  the  act  demand  investigation,  the  public  good  is 
the  object,  in  both  cases  alike.  Under  no  circum- 
stances can  a  commander,  with  propriety,  compro- 
mise or  vindicate  justice,  on  grounds  that  are  purely 
persona]  to  himself.  If  the  marine  officer,  in  this 
case,  merited  punishment,  the  charges  should  not 
have  been  delayed,  but  have  been  instituted  inde- 
pendently of  all  questions  between  him  and  his  com- 
mander; and  did  he  not  merit  it,  they  should 
not  have  been  preferred,  even  though  Perry's  com- 
mission were  the  price  of  his  own  error.  There  will 
be  another  occasion  to  advert  to  a  similar  confusion 


and  wrong,  in  the  official  career  of  ths 
officer,  and  in  a  ease  averting  himself 

On  the  other  hand,  Perry  showed  a  deep  sense  of 
the  error  he  had  committed  in  connection  with  this 
affair,  in  his  subsequent  conduct.  After  his  retort 
home,  a  meeting  took  place  between  him  and  the 
marine  officer,  in  which  he  received  the  shot  of  an 
opponent,  declining  to  fire  in  return.  Nothing  eonU 
have  been  better  than  his  conduct  throughout  the 
latter  part  of  this  affair.  In  a  letter  written  to  hs 
friend  Decatur,  on  this  occasion,  he  uses  the  follow- 
ing generous  and  manly  language — "I  cannot  returi 
his  fire,  as  the  meeting,  on  my  part,  will  be  entirety 
an  atonement  for  the  violated  rules  of  the  service." 

The  affair  with  his  marine  officer  was  not  quite 
disposed  o£  when  a  new  difficulty  arose  to  embitter 
the  close  of  Perry's  life.  Like  that  of  the  marine 
officer,  it  has  already  attracted  too  much  notice,  and 
the  indiscretions  of  in-judging  and  partial  vindicator! 
have  dragged  into  the  question  principles  of  far  too 
much  importance  to  the  navy,  and  indeed  to  the  na- 
tion at  large,  to  allow  of  any  biographer's  passing  it 
over  in  silence. 

The  battle  of  Lake  Erie  was  attended  by  two  cir- 
cumstances that  were  likely  to  entail  dissensions  and 
discussions  on  the  actors  in  that  important  event. 
Though  victory  crowned  the  efforts  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, the  commanding  vessel,  the  Lawrence,  struck 
her  flag  to  the  enemy,  while  the  Niagara,  a  vessel 
every  way  her  equal  in  force,  did  not  get  her  roll 
share  of  the  combat  until  near  its  close.  Nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  both  these  peculiarities  might 
have  occurred  without  blame  being  properly  attached 
to  any  one;  but  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that 
such  circumstances  should  lead  to  accusations,  recri- 
minations, and  quarrels.  Most  of  the  officers  were 
exceedingly  young  men,  and,  while  some  of  the  Nia- 
gara were  indiscreet  in  accusing  those  who  sur- 
rendered the  Lawrence  of  having  tarnished  the 
lustre  of  the  day,  those  of  the  Lawrence  retorted  by 
accusing  the  Niagara  of  not  having  properly  sup- 
ported them.  When  this  business  of  recrimination 
commenced,  or  which  party  was  the  aggressor,  it 
would  now  most  probably  be  in  vain  to  ask ;  but  the 
result  has  been  one  of  the  most  protracted  and  bitter 
controversies  that  has  ever  darkened  the  pages  of 
the  history  of  the  American  marine ;  and  a  contro- 
versy to  which  political  malignancy  has  endeavored 
to  add  its  sting.  As  full  and  elaborate  discussions  of 
this  subject  have  appeared,  or  will  appear  in  print, 
we  intend  to  allude  to  it  here  no  farther  than  it  is 
inseparably  connected  with  the  acts  and  character  of 
the  subject  of  our  memoir. 

In  his  official  account  of  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie, 
Perry  commended  the  conduct  of  hjs  second  in  com- 
mand, Capt.  Elliott,  in  terms  of  strong  euloghnn. 
But  it  would  seem  that  the  circumstances  above 
mentioned  gave  rise  to  some  early  rumors  to  the 
prejudice  of  both  parties ;  it  being  contended,  on  one 
aide,  that  Capt.  Elliott  did  not  do  his  duty  in  the  en- 
gagement, and,  on  the  other,  that  Capt  Perry  came 
on  board  the  Niagara  dispirited,  and  ready  to  aban- 
don the  day.    The  country  heard  but  little  of  this. 
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though  the  report  to  the  prejudice  of  Capt.  Elliott 
was  widely  circulated  in  the  region  of  the  lakes, 
particularly  among  the  troops  of  Gen.  Harrison's 
army.  In  1815,  in  consequence  of  a  paragraph  in 
an  English  newspaper,  which  accompanied  the  find- 
ing of  the  Court  Martial  that  sat  on  Capt.  Barclay, 
and  which  appeaivto  have  been  mistaken  even  by 
Capt.  Elliott,  as  well  as  by  sundry  writers  of  this 
country,  for  a  part  of  the  finding  itself,  Capt.  Elliott 
asked  for  a  Court  of  Inquiry  into  his  conduct  on  the 
10th  Sept.  The  court  sat;  and  the  finding  was  an 
honorable  acquittal.  Here  the  matter  rested  for 
three  years,  or  until  after  the  return  of  Perry  from 
the  Mediterranean,  when  he  received  a  letter  from 
Capt.  Elliott,  who  asked  for  explanations  on  the 
matter  of  certain  certificates  enclosed,  which  alleged 
that  he,  Capt  Perry,  had  spoken  disrespectfully  of 
his,  Capt.  Elliott's,  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Lake 
Erie.  This  letter  produced  a  brief,  but  envenomed 
correspondence,  in  which  Perry  avowed  the  imputa- 
tions charged  to  him,  and  which  terminated  in  a  chal- 
lenge from  Capt.  Elliott  This  challenge  Perry  de- 
clined accepting,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  about  to 
prefer  charges  against  his  late  subordinate.  Here 
the  matter  terminated,  in  waiting  for  the  future 
course  of  the  government  It  is  known  that  these 
charges  were  shortly  after  sent,  but  no  proceedings 
were  ever  ordered  by  the  department. 

In  order  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  Perry's  conduct 
in  this  aflair,  and  to  discharge  our  own  duties  as  im- 
partial biographers,  it  will  be  necessary  to  analyse 
his  charges,  and  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  his  own 
explanations.  Perry  felt  the  awkwardness  of  his 
present  position.  In  1813,  a  few  days  after  the  bat- 
tle, he  had  written  a  letter  to  the  secretary,  eulogiz- 
ing the  conduct  of  Capt  Elliott  in  unequivocal  terms. 
This  letter  was  written  three  days  after  the  occur- 
rence of  the  events,  when  all  the  circumstances  were 
still  quite  recent,  and  yet  when  sufficient  time  had 
been  given  to  become  acquainted  with  any  incidents 
which  may  have  escaped  his  personal  observation. 
He  was  now,  five  years  later,  bringing  accusations 
which  necessarily  involved  a  contradiction  of  his 
eulogiums,  and  he  felt  the  necessity  of  offering  his 
reasons  for  this  change  of  course  and  seemingly  of 
opinion.  This  he  did  in  a  letter  that  was  sent  with 
his  charges,  and  which  was  dated  August  10th,  1818. 

In  his  explanations,  Perry  took  the  ground  that 
when  he  wrote  the  official  letter  of  1813,  commend- 
ing the  conduct  of  Capt.  Elliott,  he  was  not  fully  ap- 
prized of  all  the  facts  of  the  case;  but  that  he  now 
possessed  the  evidence  necessary  to  substantiate  his 
charges.  This  was  the  only  substantial  excuse  that 
could  be  offered,  the  profession  of  a  reluctance  to 
say  any  thing  which  might  injure  Capt.  Elliott,  which 
was  also  urged,  hardly  sufficing  to  explain  away  a 
eulogy.  Vhe  troth,  however,  compels  us  to  go 
further,  and  to  add  that  Perry,  in  this  instance,  com- 
mitted the  same  fault  that  he  had  just  before  fallen 
into  in  the  case  of  the  marine  officer.  He  allowed 
considerations  that  were  purely  personal  to  himself, 
to  control  his  official  conduct  In  his  explanations, 
it  is  distinctly  stated  that  he  should  still  have  been 
29* 


willing  to  pass  over  the  alleged  delinquency  of  Capt. 
Elliott,  had  not  the  latter,  by  assailing  his,  Perry's, 
character,  endeavored  to  repair  bis  own.  While  he 
makes  this  admission,  Perry  also  confesses  that  the 
facts  upon  which  some  of  his  present  charges  were 
founded  had  long  been  in  his  possession,  thus  weaken- 
ing his  best  defence  for  the  course  he  was  now  tak- 
ing, or  that  of  previous  ignorance.  If  we  add  that 
Perry  gave  as  an  additional  reason  for  praising  Capt. 
Elliott  in  his  official'  report  of  the  battle,  that  he 
wished  all  under  his  orders  to  share  in  the  glory  of 
the  day,  the  excuse  is  not  tenable,  as  he  omitted  alto- 
gether to  mention  four  of  bis  commanders,  and  this, 
too,  under  circumstances  that  produced  deep  morti- 
fication to  the  gentlemen  whose  names  were  not  given 
to  the  nation. 

A  dispassionate  examination  of  this  letter,  at  once 
exposes  its  fallacies.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  eulogize  the  conduct  of  Capt.  Elliott  to 
screen  him  from  censure.  The  praise  that  Perry 
gave  him,  in  1813,  is  prominent,  distinct,  and  much 
fuller  than  that  which  is  bestowed  on  any  other  offi- 
cer under  his  command.  It  is  but  justice  to  Perry  to 
say,  however,  that  admitting  Capt.  Elliott  deserved 
equally  well  with  others,  his  rank,  and  the  peculiar 
circumstance  that  he  alone  was  Perry's  equal  in  this 
respect,  might  fairly  entitle  him  to  more  notice  than 
his  inferiors;  while  it  is  due  to  Capt  Elliott  to  add 
that  superiority  of  notice  was  by  no  means  necessary 
if  the  object  had  been  solely  to  protect  from  censure. 
There  is  a  particularity  in  Perry's  praise,  however, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  ascribe  to  any  thing  but  an  honest 
conviction  that  Elliott  merited  it.  That  the  reader 
may  judge  for  himself,  we  give  parts  of  the  letter 
itself,  in  a  note,  putting  the  passages  that  apply  es- 
pecially to  Capt.  Elliott  in  italics.* 

*  The  following  passages  from  Perry's  official  report, 
are  those  in  which  ne  speaks  of  the  conduct  of  Capt.  El- 
liott, and  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  conduct  of  his  officers 
generally.  They  are  all  given  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
parison. 

"  V.  8.  Schooner  Ariel,  Put-in- Bay,  13*  Sept.  1813. 
"Sm—  In  my  last  I  informed  yon  that  we  had  captured 
the  enemy's  fleet  on  this  lake.    I  have  now  the  honor  to 
give  you  the  most  important  particulars  of  the  action,"  &c. 

« At  half  past  two,  the  wind  wringing  up,  Capt.  Elliott 
was  enabled  to  bring  hilt  vessel,  the  Niagara,  gallantly  into 
close  action  ;  I  immediately  went  on  board  of  her,  when  he 
anticipated  my  with,  by  volunteering  to  bring  the  schooners, 
which  had  been  kept  astern  by  the  lightness  of  the  wind,  into 
close  action.'1 

"  The  Niagara  being  very  little  injured,  I  determined  to 
pass  through  the  enemy's  line — bore  up  and  passed  ahead  of 
their  two  ships  and  a  brig,  giving  a  raking  fire  to  them  with 
the  starboard  guns,  and  to  a  large  schooner  and  sloop  from 
the  larboard  side,  at  half  pistol  shot  distance.  The  smaller 
vessels  at  this  time  having  got  within  grape  and  cannister 
distance,  under  the  direction  of  Capt.  Elliott,  and  keeping  up 
a  well  directed  fire,  the  two  ships,  a  brig,  and  a  schooner 
surrendered,  a  schooner  and  sloop  making  a  vain  attempt  to 
escape."        

"  Those  officers  and  men  under  my  observation  evinced 
the  greatest  gallantry,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  others 
conducted  themselves  as  became  American  officers  and  sea- 
men. Lieut.  Yaraell,  first  of  the  Lawrence,  though  seve- 
ral times  wounded,  refused  to  quit  the  deck.  Midshipman 
Forrest  (doing  duty  as  lieutenant,)  and  sailing-master  Tay- 
lor, were  of  great  assistance  to  me.  I  have  great  pain  in 
stating  to  you  the  death  of  Lieut.  Brooks  of  the  marines, 
and  Mid.  Lamb,  both  of  the  Lawrence ;  and  Mid.  John 
Clark,  of  the  Scorpion— they  were  valuable  officers.    Mr. 
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Tha  next  consideration  is  the  circumstance  that 
Perry  forbore  to  prefer  his  charges,  though  some  of 
the  proofs  had  long  been  in  his  possession,  until  an 
issue  had  been  made  up  between  his  own  character 
and  that  of  Capt.  Elliott.  This,  then,  is  the  instance 
similar  to  that  which  occurred  in  the  affair  of  the 
marine  officer.  In  both  cases,  the  prosecutor  is  in 
possession  of  the  facts;  in  both  he  delays  to  bring  his 
charges  while  a  controversy  affecting  himself  is  in 
suspense ;  and  in  both  he  actually  brings  them  when 
he  finds  that  his  own  conduct  is  to  be  brought 
in  question.  All  this  is  proved  by  Perry's  own 
showing,  and  there  is  little  necessity  of  dilating  on 
the  merits  of  his  course.  It  is  unjustifiable,  and  the 
mitigation  of  its  errors  is  only  to  be  sought  in  the 
universal  predominance  of  human  infirmity.  It  must 
be  allowed,  perhaps,  that  a  large  majority  of  man- 
kind would  have  acted  under  similar  influence,  and 
have  made  the  same  mistake ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  certain  there  are  a  few  who  would  not.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  the  character  of  Perry,  as  re- 
spects the  qualities  connected  with  this  affair,  must 
be  classed  with  those  of  the  men  who  suffer  per- 
sonal feeling  to  control  their  public  conduct,  instead 
of  with  those  of  the  men  who,  in  their  public  acta, 
overlook  self,  and  decide  solely  on  the  abstract  prin- 
ciples of  duty.  This  is  said  without  adverting  more 
particularly  to  the  issue  which  it  is  alleged  had  been 
made  up  between  Perry  and  Elliott,  since  nothing  is 
plainer  than  the  fact,  that  accusations  against  the 
former  might  easily  have  been  disproved,  if  false, 
without  necessarily  dragging  accusations  against  the 
latter  into  the  inquiry.  The  result  of  all  is  to  show, 
that  while  Perry  possessed  some  of  the  qualities  of 
true  greatness,  he  wanted  others,  without  which,  no 
man  can  claim  to  be  placed  near  the  summit  of  human 
morals. 

It  must  also  be  conceded  that  Perry  did  not  mani- 
fest the  strong  desire  he  supposes,  to  allow  all  to 
share  in  the  honors  of  the  day,  since,  as  has  just 
been  stated,  he  omitted  to  mention  the  names  of  no 
less  than  four  of  the  commanders  of  his  gun- vessels ; 
two  of  whom  were  superior  in  rank  to  others  who 
were  expressly  named,  and  all  of  whom  were  as 
much  entitled  to  be  mentioned  as  the  commanders 
of  the  other  small  vessels,  under  the  usual  considers- 

Hambleton,  purser,  who  volunteered  his  services  on  deck, 
was  severely  wounded  late  in  the  action.  Mid.  9wartout 
and  Claxton,  of  the  Lawrence,  were  severely  wounded. 
On  board  the  Niagara,  Lieuts.  Smith  and  Edwards,  and 
Mid.  Webster  (doing  duty  as  sailing-master)  behaved  in  a 
very  handsome  manner.  Capt.  Brevoort,  ot  the  army,  who 
acted  as  a  volunteer  in  the  capacity  of  a  marine  officer  on 
board  that  vessel,  is  an  excellent  and  brave  officer,  and 
with  his  musketry  did  {peat  execution.  Lieut.  Turner, 
commanding  the  Caledonia,  brought  that  vessel  into  action 
in  the  most  able  manner,  and  is  an  officer  that  in  all  situa- 
tions may  be  relied  upon.  The  Ariel,  Lieut.  Packett,  and 
Scorpion,  Sailing-Master  Clwnplui,  were  enabled  to  get 
early  into  the  action,  and  were  of  great  service.  Capt.  El- 
liott speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  Mr.  Magrath,  purser, 
who  had  been  despatched  in  a  boat  on  service,  previous  to 
my  getting  on  board  the  Niagara ;  and,  being  a  seaman, 
since  the  action  has  rendered  essential  service  in  taking 
charge  of  one  of  the  prizes.  Of  Capt.  Elliott,  already  so 
well  known  to  the  government,  it  would  be  almost  superfluous 
to  speak.  In  this  action  he  evinced  his  characteristic  bravery 
and  judgment,  and  since  the  close  of  the  action  has  given  me 
the  most  able  and  essential  assistance.1*  I 


tions  of  naval  etiquette.  We  come  now  to  an  ex- 
amination of  the  charges  themselves. 

The  charges  brought  by  Capt.  Perry  against  Capt 
Elliott,  in  1818,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes: 
those  which  refer  to  the  conduct  of  the  latter  on  the 
10th  Sept.  1813,  and  those  which  refer  to  his  conduct 
subsequently  to  that  day.  As  the  last  have  no  con- 
nection with  any  historical  event,  they  may  be  passed 
without  comment,  though  it  is  no  more  than  justice 
to  Perry  to  say  that  some  of  these  charges,  with  their 
specifications,  are  of  a  nature,  if  true,  to  require  the 
punishment  of  the  offender ;  while  it  is  equally  justice 
to  Capt.  Elliott  to  say  that  others,  on  their  face,  are 
frivolous,  and,  in  their  nature,  not  to  be  legally  sus- 
tained. Of  the  latter  class,  is  a  specification  which 
charges  Capt.  Elliott  with  having  "  declared,  that  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  Lawrence  were  not  entitled 
to  prize-money  on  account  of  the  vessels  of  the  ene- 
my captured  on  Lake  Erie,  but  that  the  officers  and 
crews  of  the  other  vessels  of  the  American  fleet  were 
entitled  to  price-money  for  the  re-capture  of  the  Law- 
rence."  To  deny  an  officer  the  right  to  make  declara- 
tions of  this  nature,  would  be  virtually  to  deny  him 
the  right  of  maintaining  his  private  interests  in  the 
forms  prescribed  by  law.  This  particular  specifica- 
tion appears  to  have  been  conceived  in  a  spirit  that 
appeals  to  the  national  vanity,  rather  than  to  the  na- 
tional justice.* 

The  charges  of  ill  conduct  on  the  part  of  Capt.  E- 
liott,  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  are  three  in  number. 
The  first  is  conceived  in  the  following  words,  via  :— 
"  That  the  said  Capt.  Elliott,  on  the  10th  Sept.,  1813, 
being  then  a  master  and  commander  in  the  navy  of 
the  United  States,  and  commanding  the  U.  S.  brig 
Niagara,  one  of  the  American  squadron  on  Lake 
Erie,  did  not  use  his  utmost  exertions  to  carry  into 
execution  the  orders  of  his  commanding  officer  to 
join  in  the  battle  of  that  day  between  (he  American 
and  British  fleets."  There  are  two  other  charges, 
one  accusing  Capt.  Elliott  of  not  doing  his  utmost  to 

•  In  another  specification,  Perry  charges  Elliott  with 
having  said  that  the  British  vessels  might,  from  the  superior 
force  of  the  Americans,  have  been  taken  in  fifteen  minutes, 
"  although  he,  the  said  Capt.  Elliott,  well  knew  that  the 
force  of  the  enemy  in  that  engagement  was  superior  to  that 
of  the  American  fleet." 

The  writer  cannot  see  on  what  principle  of  fores  the 
English,  comparing  fleet  to  fleet,  were  superior  to  the 
Americans.  An  experienced  officer,  who  examined  both 
squadrons,  tells  him  that  the  Americans  were  decidedly 
superior.     Officers  who  were  in  the  engagement  have 

Even  him  the  same  account  of  the  matter.  His  own  calco- 
tions  produce  a  similar  result.  Mr.  Webster,  before  the 
Court  of  Inquiry,  in  1615,  says :— "  In  close  actios  they 
were  not  superior  to  us,  in  my  opinion  j  but  from  the  light' 
ness  of  the  tnnd,  the  situation  of  the  fleets,  and  the  enemy's 
having  long  guns,  I  consider  them  superior." 

Capt.  Turner,  in  his  affidavit,  says  that  it  was  owing  to 
the  Niagara's  being  so  far  astern,  or,  to  use  his  own  words, 
"  which  circumstance,  only,  made  the  result  of  the  battle 
for  a  short  time  doubtful."  This  is  strong  language  to  use 
as  against  a  superior  force. 

Mr.  Packett  also  says,  substantially,  the  same  thine. 
Now,  neither  of  these  brave  men  would  be  apt  to  think 
success  against  a  superior  British  force  certain. 

The  charge  against  Elliott  is  extraordinary  in  every  point 
of  view,  since  it  is  like  compelling  an  officer  to  submit  his 
opinions  to  those  of  other  persons,  in  a  matter  affecting  his 
views  of  force.  As  for  that  spurious  patriotism  which 
would  uphold  national  renown  by  an  auxiliary  as  equivo- 
cal as  misrepresentation,  it  can  only  accompany  a  very  low 
order  of  intellect,  and  quite  as  low  an  order  of  morals. 
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destroy  the  vessel  he  had  been  particularly  ordered 
to  engage,  and  the  other  that  he  did  not  do  his  utmost 
to  succor  the  Lawrence.  All  three  of  these  charges 
substantially  rest  on  the  same  specifications,  there 
being  but  one  elaborately  prepared,  which  assumes 
to  give  an  outline  of  the  movements  of  the  Niagara 
in  the  action. 

As  the  purpose  of  this  article  is  merely  to  draw 
a  sketch  of  Perry's  acts  and  character,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  comment  on  these  charges  further  than  is  re- 
quired to  effect  that  object.  We  deem  it  impossible 
for  any  impartial  person  to  read  these  charges,  and 
then  to  examine  the  evidence,  without  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  subject  of  this  memoir  lost  sight 
of  public  duty  in  the  pursuit  of  private  resentment. 
He  appears  to  have  even  overlooked  the  effect  of  his 
own  orders  in  the  desire  to.  criminate,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  one  of  the  specifications  involves  so  great 
an  ignorance  of  some  of  the  plainest  principles  of 
nautical  practice,  as  to  raise  a  suspicion  that  the 
hand  of  some  legal  man  has  been  employed  to  per- 
vert that  which  depends  so  palpably  on  natural  laws, 
as  to  admit  of  no  serious  dispute.  There  is  other  evi- 
dence, we  think,  that  Ferry  did  not  draw  up  these 
charges,  himself;  a  fact  that  may,  in  a  measure,  re- 
lieve him  from  the  responsibility  of  having  brought 
them  in  the  forms  in  which  they  appear. 

In  the  specification  of  charge  fourth,  we  get  the 
following  statement,  as  coming  from  Ferry  himself, 
touching  his  own  order  of  battle,  viz :— "  1st.  An 
order  directing  in  what  manner  the  line  of  battle 
should  be  formed :  the  several  vessels  to  keep  within 
half  a  cable's  length  of  each  other,  and  enjoining  it 
upon  the  commanders  to  preserve  their  stations  in 
the  line,  and  in  all  cases  to  keep  as  near  to  the  com- 
manding officer's  vessel  (the  Lawrence)  as  possible. 
2d.  An  order  of  attack :  in  which  order  the  Law- 
rence was  designated  to  attack  the  enemy's  new  ship 
(afterward  ascertained  to  be  named  the  Detroit,)  and 
the  Niagara,  commanded  by  the  said  Capt  Elliott, 
designated  to  attack  the  enemy's  ship  Queen  Char- 
lotte," dsc,  &c.  This,  then,  was  the  general  order 
of  battle,  as  respects  the  Niagara,  with  the  addition 
that  her  station  in  the  line  was  half  a  cable's  length 
astern  of  the  Caledonia.  Perry  also  gave  a  repetition 
of  Nelson's  well  known  order — "  That  if  his  officers 
laid  their  vessels  close  alongside  of  their  enemies, 
they  could  not  be  out  of  the  way."  Under  these 
orders,  not  only  Perry  himself,  in  1818,  but  several 
of  his  witnesses,  appear  to  think  it  was  the  duty  of  a 
commander  to  close  with  the  particular  adversary 
he  was  ordered  to  engage,  if  in  his  power,  without 
regard  to  any  other  consideration.  This  opinion  is 
such  an  umnilitary  construction  of  the  orders,  and 
might  have  led  to  consequences  so  injurious,  as  to 
be  easily  shown  to  be  untenable. 

If  the  construction  of  the  orders  just  mentioned 
can  be  sustained,  the  line,  the  distance  from  each 
other  at  which  the  vessels  were  to  form,  and  every 
other  provision  for  the  battle,  the  one  alluded  to  ex- 
cepted, became  worse  than  useless.  The  true  course 
would  have  been,  with  such  an  intention  before  a 
commander,  to  have  directed  the  several  officers  to 


their  respective  antagonists,  and  left  them  to  find 
their  way  alongside  in  the  best  manner  they  could. 
If  such  were*  intended  to  be  the  primary  order,  in  the 
orders  for  battle,  it  should  have  been  so  worded  as  to 
let  the  subordinates  understand  it,  and  not  fetter  them 
with  other  orders,  of  which  the  execution  must  ma- 
terially interfere  with  the  execution  of  this  particular 
mandate. 

But  it  is  impossible'to  understand  the  order  of  bat- 
tle in  this  restricted  sense;  else  would  it  reflect 
sorely  on  Perry's  judgment  as  an  officer,  and  do 
utter  discredit  to  his  powers  of  explanation.  The 
order  of  battle  clearly  meant — first,  to  prescribe  a 
line  of  battle,  in  which  each  ship  had  her  assigned 
station,  with  an  additional  direction,  "  enjoining  it 
on  her  to  keep  her  station  in  the  line;n  second,  to 
point  out  at  what  vessel  of  the  enemy  each  American 
should  direct  his  efforts,  from  that  station  in  the  line  ; 
and,  lastly,  if  circumstances  deranged  the  original 
plan,  to  keep  near  the  Lawrence,  though  you  may 
place  yourself  alongside  of  your  enemy  as  a  last  re- 
sort; there  you  cannot  be  much  out  of  your  way. 
Without  this  construction  of  them,  the  orders  would 
be  a  contradictory  mass  of  confusion. 

Now  it  is  in  proof  that  the  Niagara  was  in  her 
station  astern  of  the  Caledonia,  until  Capt.  Elliott, 
after  waiting  for  orders  to  shift  his  berth  in  vain,  did 
it  on  his  own  responsibility;  breaking  that  line  of 
battle  which  he  was  enjoined  to  keep,  and  from  the 
responsibility  of  doing  which  it  was  certainly  the 
peculiar  duty  of  Perry  to  relieve  him,  either  by  a 
signal,  or  by  an  order  sent  by  a  boat,  did  it  appear 
to-  him  to  be  necessary.  It  is  also  in  proof,  that, 
when  Capt.  Elliott  took  on  himself,  in  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  his  commander,  without  a  sig- 
nal, to  break  an  order  of  battle  he  was  enjoined 
to  keep,  he  endeavored  to  close  with  the  Law- 
rence, and  that  when  the  latter  dropped,  he  passed 
ahead,  and  came  abeam  of  the  only  heavy  vessels 
the  enemy  possessed,  engaging  them  within  musket 
shot.  If  these  facts  are  not  true,  human  testimony  is 
worthless ;  for  they  are  substantially  shown  even  by 
the  best  of  Capt.  Perry's  own  witnesses.  This  con- 
fusion in  the  reading  of  the  orders  prevails  among 
most  of  the  witnesses,  who  evidently  mistake  the  ac- 
cessory for  the  principal. 

Another  of  Perry's  specifications  accuses  Capt. 
Elliott  of  keeping  his  brig  "  nearly  a  mile's  distance 
from  the  Lawrence,"  &c.,  at  the  period  of  the  en- 
gagement before  he  passed  the  Caledonia.  It  is  be- 
yond dispute  that  the  Caledonia  was  close  to  the 
Niagara  all  this  time,  and,  let  the  distance  be  what  it 
might,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  the  principle  which  cen- 
sures one  commander,  under  these  circumstances, 
and  does  not  censure  the  other ;  unless  the  explana- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  the  admitted  superiority  of  the 
Niagara  over  the  Caledonia  in  sailing.  This  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  solution  of  Perry's  impression  on  this 
particular  point,  as  well  as  of  those  of  the  witnesses 
whose  affidavits  accompany  his  charges.  In  other 
words,  they  appear  to  have  persuaded  themselves 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  Capt.  Elliott  to  have  disre- 
garded the  line  of  battle,  and  the  injunction  to  keep 
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it,  and  to  have  broken  it  immediately,  or  as  soon  aa 
the  Lawrence  drew  ahead  of  the  Caledonia.  Thia  is 
what  is  meant  by  their  statement  that  the  wind  which 
carried  the  Lawrence  ahead,  would  have  done  the 
same  thing  with  the  Niagara.  No  one  can  dispute 
this  fact ;  but  the  question,  who  ought  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  altering  a  line  of  battle  before  any 
material  damage  had  been  done  on  either  side,  he 
who  issued  the  order  originally,  and  who  had  the 
power  to  change  his  own  arrangements,  or  he  whose 
duty  it  was  to  obey,  is  a  question  which  can  admit 
of  no  dispute  in  the  minds  of  the  clear-thinking  and 
impartial. 

Having  adverted  to  this  particular  specification,  it 
is  proper  to  add  that  all  the  witnesses  of  the  Niagara 
who  speak  to  the  point,  differ  from  the  charges  as  to 
this  alleged  distance  of  their  vessel  when  astern ;  and 
even  the  two  lieutenants  of  the  Lawrence,  who  were 
examined  before  the  court  of  1815,  put  it,  the  one  at 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  enemy,  and  the 
other  at  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  a  mile ;  thus 
lessening  the  distance  averred  in  the  charges,  by 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  one  half. 

In  another  specification  Perry  uses  these  words, 
vis :  "  instead  of  preventing  which,  or  affording  any 
assistance  to  said  brig  Lawrence,  the  said  Oapt. 
Elliott  left  that  vessel,  her  officers  and  crew  (eighty- 
three  of  whom  were  killed  or  wounded)  a  sacrifice 
to  the  enemy,  although  his,  the  said  Capt  Elliott's, 
vessel  remained  perfectly  uninjured,  with  not  more 
than  one  or  two  of  his  men  (if  any,) -while  Capt. 
Elliot  continued  on  board  of  her,  wounded. 

Since  the  death  of  Perry  the  clearest  evidence  has 
been  produced  to  show  that  the  Niagara  had  met 
with  at  least  half  of  her  whole  loss  before  Perry 
reached  her,  and  several  witnesses  have  testified  they 
do  not  think  more  than  five  or  six  of  the  casualties 
occurred  while  he  was  on  board.  Previously  to  his 
bringing  the  charges,  however,  the  error  of  this  alle- 
gation about  the  wounded  and  that  of  the  injuries  to 
the  vessel  had  been  publicly  shown.  Mr.  Webster, 
the  sailing  master  of  the  Niagara,  before  the  court  of 
1815,  testified  that  he  was  hurt  and  carried  below 
previously  to  Capt  Perry's  coming  on  board,  and,  in 
reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  injuries  received  by  the 
Niagara,  he  answered  as  follows,  viz :  "  there  were 
two  men  killed  from  my  division  before  I  went  below, 
and  several  men  wounded  on  board."  This  testimony 
forms  part  of  the  records  of  the  department,  though 
Perry  may  never  have  seen  it.  To  suppose  him  ca- 
pable of  bringing  an  allegation  that  only  two  men 
were  wounded  in  the  Niagara,  when  it  was  esta- 
blished that  two  had  been  killed,  would  be  to  attri- 
bute to  him  a  subterfuge  that  could  scarcely  be  palli- 
ated by  the  blindness  of  resentment  There  is  now 
no  doubt,  whatever,  that  the  specification,  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  the  hurt  of  the  Niagara,  rests  solely  on 
vague  rumors,  which,  so  far  from  strengthening,  the 
accusations  against  Capt.  Elliot,  have  a  direct  ten- 
dency to  weaken  them,  by  proving  the  active  feeling 
under  which  they  have  been  brought  The  specifi- 
cation, worthless  as  it  would  be  if  true,  is  unques- 
tionably untrue. 


There  is  another  specification  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble  to  suppose  Perry  deliberately  offered,  and  not  to 
imagine  him  totally  blinded  by  resentment,  since  jt 
involves  a  physical  contradiction.  Thia  specification 
is  in  these  words :  "  and  was,  (meaning  Capt  Elliott) 
when  his  said  commanding  officer  went  on  board 
that  vessel  (the  Niagara,)  keeping  her  on  a  course  by 
the  wind,  which  would  in  a  few  minutes  have  carried 
said  vessel  entirely  out  of  action;  to  prevent  which, 
and  in  order  to  bring  said  vessel  into  close  action  with 
the  enemy,  the  said  commanding  officer  was  nnder  the 
necessity  of  heavingMo  and  immediately  waring  said 
vessel,  and  altering  her  course  at  least  eight  points." 

The  first  objection  to  this  charge  is  a  feature  of  dis- 
ingenuousness,  that  has  greatly  misled  the  public 
mind,  on  the  subject  of  the  situation  the  Niagara  actu- 
ally occupied  when  Capt.  Perry  reached  her.  It  is 
unanswerably  in  proof  that  this  brig  was  about  as 
near  to  the  enemy  as  the  Lawrence  ever  got  during 
the  engagement,  and  though  Perry  certainly  carried 
her  much  nearer,  the  phrase  he  uses,  in  this  charge, 
of  "  in  order  to  bring  the  said  vessel  into  close  ac- 
tion," has  a  tendency  to  mislead.  If  the  Lawrence 
was  ever  .in  close  action,  then  was  the  Niagara  in 
close  action  when  Perry  reached  her;  and  it  would 
have  been  fairer  to  have  used  some  expression  which 
would  have  leA  a  clearer  idea  of  the  real  (acts  of  the 
case.  But  this  is  the  least  objection  to  the  specifica- 
tion. A  reference  to  Capt  perry's  own  official  report 
of  the  action  will  show  that  he  himself  admits,  in  that 
document,  that  Capt,  Elliott  took  the  Niagara  into 
close  action. 

If  Capt.  Perry  found  the  Niagara  "  on  a  course  by 
the  wind,"  he  found  her  steering  on  a  line  parallel  to 
that  on  which  the  enemy  was  sailing ;  and  if  it  re- 
quired "  a  few  minutes"  to  carry  her  out  of  action, 
under  such  circumstances,  it  is  a  proof  she  was  sull 
coming  up  abreast  of  her  antagonist ;  and  to  insinuate 
that  that  was  an  equivocal  position,  would  be  like  in- 
sinuating the  same  of  Hull,  when  he  ran  alongside  of 
the  Guerriere,  or  of  Lawrence  when  he  did  the  same 
to  the  Shannon ,  as  each  of  these  officers  was  steering 
on  courses  off  the  wind,  which  in  a  few  minutes 
would  have  carried  them  ahead  of  their  foes,  and  out 
of  the  action,  had  they  not  devised  means  to  prevent  iL 
To  accuse  a  man  of  what  might  happen,  while  he  is 
still  doing  what  is  right,  is  to  bring  a  charge  which 
falls  of  its  own  weight  It  is  an  accusation  which 
may  be  brought  against  the  most  virtuous  while  em- 
ployed in  the  performance  of  any  act  ot  merit 

Feeble  as  is  the  imputation  contained  in  the  fore- 
going feature  of  this  specification,  that  which  follows 
is  still  more  so,  since'  it  contradicts  the  possibilities. 
Passing  over  the  singularity  of  a  ship's  first  heaving- 
to,  to  prevent  her  running  out  of  action,  and  of  then 
"  immediately  waring,"  a  conjunction  of  evolutions 
that  is  entirely  novel  to  seamanship,  we  come  to  the 
charge  that  Capt.  Perry  was  obliged  to  "  ware"  or 
alter  his  course  "  eight  points,"  in  order  to  cut  the 
English  line.  The  term  "  ware"  is  never  used  by  a 
seaman  unless  he  brings  the  wind  from  one  quarter 
to  the  other.  To  "  ware"  is  to  come  round  before  the 
wind;  as  to  l(tack"  is  to  come  round  against  the 
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wind.  With  the  wind  at  north,  a  ship  on  the  lar- 
board tack  that  waa  steering  "a  course  by  the  wind" 
would  head  at  least  as  high  as  east-north-east  Now 
keeping  her  off  "  eight  points,"  would  cause  her  to 
head  south-south-east;  a  oourse  which  would  not 
only  still  leave  the  wind  on  her  larboard  quarter!  but 
which  would  want  two  full  points  of  keeping  dead 
away ;  the  last  being  a  step  preliminary  to  waring, 
or  coming  up  on  the  other  tack.  If  Capt  Ferry 
used  the  term  "  waring"  inadvertently,  and  merely 
meant  to  say  that  he  kept  away  eight  points  to  cut 
the  line,  it  follows  that  the  Niagara  must  have  been 
exactly  abeam  of  the  enemy  when  be  took  command 
of  her,  and  proves  that  Capt  Elliott  had  himself 
fairly  come  up  alongside  of  his  enemy.  If,  how- 
ever, he  is  to  be  understood  as  saying  literally  that 
he  did  u  ware,"  or  bring  the  wind  on  his  starboard 


quarter,  as  is  most  probably  true,  both  because  the 
fact  is  believed  to  be  so,  and  because  a  seaman 
would  not  be  apt  to  use  the  word  "  ware"  without 
meaning  the  thing,  it  gives  a  death  blow  \o  the  only 
serious .  imputation  connected  with  the  charge,  by 
showing  that  Capt.  Elliott  must  have  been  bearing 
down  on  the  enemy  when  Capt.  Perry  reached  the 
Niagara.  The  very  minimum  of  waring  would  be 
to  bring  the  wind  one  point  on  the  quarter  opposite 
to  that  on  which  it  had  been  before  the  evolution  was 
performed.  Less  than  that  would  be  keeping  away. 
No  seaman  would  think  of  using  the  term  for  a 
change  leas  than  this.  Now,  if  Capt.  Perry  "  wore," 
and  altered  his  coarse  only  eight  points,  he  must  have 
had  the  wind  one  point  abaft  the  beam  when  he  com- 
menced the  evolution,  and  the  charge  that  Capt. 
Elliott  was  hugging  the  wind  cannot  be  true.* 


•  The  following  diagrams  will  exhibit  the  contradiction  mere  dearly  to  the  ordinary  reader— 

W 


B 


1.  Chippewa, 
9.  Lady  Prevost, 

3.  Detroit, 

4.  Queen  Charlotte. 

A  Niagara. 


1,  %  3, 4,  represent  the  four  leading  English  vessels,  at  this  stage  of  the  action ;  all  on  a  wind,  or  heading  S.  9.  W. 
with  the  wind  at  8.  E.    Now  the  charges  say  that  Perry  was  obliged  to  wore  eight  points^  in  order  to  pass  between  Nos. 
9  and  3.    A  ship  heading  like  A,  or  the  Niagara,  would  have  to  change  her  course  to  a  line  parallel  to  B,  or  that  of  the 

*     '      --------  ■-*  •  -  -    »- executed  the  very  minimum  of  waring. 

to  a  vessel's  keel,  and  this  would  be 

w „ „ ,  witnesses,  who  speak  to  the  point  at 

all,  say  she  was,  or  precisely  where  she  ought  at  that  moment  to  have  been.    The  next  diagram  admits  the  charge,  and 
shows  the  contradiction. 
N.B.  All  the  vessels  should  be  drawn  heading  up  a  trifle  higher ;  and  A  should  be  in  a  line  parallel  to  1, 9, 3, 4. 
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Here  A,  or  the  Niagara,  has  wort  only  ost  point,  or  the  minimum  of  change  to  which  that  term  will  apply.  At  a  she  Is 
represented  as  heading  at  tht  tight  points,  and  any  eye  can  see  that  instead  of  being  on  a  wind  she  is  q/f  the  wind,  having 
it,  in  fact,  one  point  abaft  the  beam.  The  evidence  shows  that  this  was  about  the  oourse  the  Niagara  was  actually  stecr- 
ingwhen  Capt.  Perry  reached  her. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  specification  was  not  drawn  up  by  Perry  himself.  A  seaman  would  not  be  apt  to 
make  such  a  blunder.  But  the  serious  part  of  the  mistake  is  in  the  motive.  Perry  cut  the  line  in  the  Niagara,  and  Elliott 
did  not.  The  former  did  alter  the  course  of  this  brig,  quite  probably  eight  points,  or  even  more ;  and  the  intention  is  evi- 
dently to  make  a  specification  out  of  this  fact,  although  Perry  admits  that  Elliott  had  previously  left  his  own  vessel  to 
do  precisely  what  he,  Perry,  wished  him  to  do ;  although  no  man  can  say  what  Capt.  Elliott  might  have  done  with  the 
brig  had  he  remained  on  board  of  her ;  and  although  Capt.  Perry,  in  the  Lawrence,  had  lain  abreast  of  the  same  enemies 
two  hours,  at  about  the  same  distance,  without  making  any  attempt  to  do  that  which  he  subsequently  did  in  the  other 
brig.    This  is  literally  making  "  one  man's  meat  another  man's  poison." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  more  recent  accusers  of  Capt.  Elliott  have  presumed  on  the  popularity  of  Perry,  in 
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It  is  impossible  to  refute  this  reasoning,  which  de- 
pends on  the  simplest  mathematical  demonstration. 
The  weakness*  of  the  specification  is  so  apparent, 
indeed,  as  to  give  reason  to  distrust  the  agency  of 
any  seaman  in  its  immediate  production.  There  are 
some  incidental  facts  that  may  possibly  strengthen 
such  a  supposition.  The  answer  of  Perry  to  Oapt. 
Elliott's  last  letter,  is  dated  August  3d,  18X&  In  this 
answer,  he  says—"  I  have  prepared  the  charges  I 
am  about  to  prefer  against  you ;  and,  by  the  mail  to- 
morrow, shall  transmit  them  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,"  dec.  The  date  of  the  charges  actually  sent  to 
the  department,  however,  is  August  8th,  or  live  days 
later,  and,  from  the  phraseology  of  the  charges,  as 
well  as  from  that  of  the  accompanying  affidavits,  it 
gives  some  reason  to  suppose  that  an  outline  of  the 
facts  has  been  laid  before  some  member  of  the  bar, 
who  has  himself  supplied  the  phraseology,  and  with 
it,  quite  likely,  most  of  the  defective  reasoning. 

It  is  nevertheless  impossible  to  read  this  page  in 
the  life  of  Perry  without  regret  The  self-contradic- 
tion between  the  language  of  his  official  report  and 
that  of  his  charges  is  of  a  character  that  every  right- 
thinking  man  must  condemn,  and  when  we  take  his 
own  explanations  of  the  discrepancy,  and  look  into 
the  charges  themselves,  we  find  little  to  persuade  us 
that  the  last  were  brought  under  that  high  sense  of 
the  convictions  of  public  duty,  which  alone  could 
justify  his  course.  We  have  no  pleasure  in  laying 
this  matter  before  the  world,  but  the  circulation 
which  has  lately  been  given  to  the  subject,  under 
as  parte  views  and  mutilated  testimony,  imposes  the 
obligation  on  a  biographer  to  dwell  longer  on  this 
theme  than  he  might  wish.  There  is  ever  a  tempta- 
tion in  a  democracy  to  natter  even  the  prejudices  of 
the  community;  but  he  is,  indeed,  a  short-sighted 
judge  of  human  nature  who  fancies  that  the  world 
will  fail  to  punish  those  who  have  been  the  instru- 
ments of  even  its  own  delusions,  and  a  miserable 
moralist  who  sees  truth  through  the  medium  of  popu- 
lar clamor,  at  the  expense  equally  of  his  reason  and 
of  the  right. 

The  government  never  ordered  any  proceedings 
on  the  charges  thus  preferred  by  Perry  against  Oapt. 
Elliott  It  appears  to  have  viewed  them,  as  they 
must  be  viewed  by  all  impartial  men  who  exam- 
ine the  subject,  as  the  result  of  personal  resent- 
ment, confessedly  offered  to  its  consideration  under 
the  influence  of  personal  interests ;  and  as  something 
very  like  the  assumption  of  a  right  in  a  public  ser- 
vant to  mould  the  history  of  the  country  to  suit  the 
passions  or  policy  of  the  hour.  Still,  Perry  remained 
a  favorite,  for  his  services  were  unequivocal,  and 
there  was  a  desire  to  overlook  the  capital  mistake 
into  which  he  had  fallen.    We  have  no  evidence  of 

bringing  tkrir  charges,  and  one  of  their  principal  grounds  of 
accusation  is  that  Capt.  Elliott  did  not  do  thai  which  Perry 
had  not  yet  done  when  Elliott  left  his  brig ;  though  he, 
Perry,  had,  according  to  their  own  account  of  the  matter, 
been  already  two  hours  closely  engaged ! 

In  this  diagram  the  English  do  not  look  quite  high 
enough,  and  the  two  positions  of  the  Niagara  should  repre- 
sent her  a  little  more  offy  to  be  rigidly  accurate.  The  dia- 
gram was  drawn  by  the  eye,  but  the  text  will  explain  the 
writer's  meaning. 


his  pressing  the  matter,  and  it  is  fiur  to  | 

this  circurnstance,  that  the  advice  of 

friends  prevailed  on  him  to  acquiesce  in  the  coarse 

taken  by  the  functionaries  at  Washington. 

It  was  March,  1819,  before  Perry  was  again  called 
into  service.  He  had  caused  a  small  residence  to  be 
constructed  on  a  part  of  the  property  that  had  been 
in  his  family  since  the  settlement  of  the  country,  and 
here  he  passed  the  autumn  of  the  year  of  his  contro- 
versies; certainly  well  clear  of  one  of  them,  what- 
ever may  be  the  judgment  of  posterity  concerning 
his  course  in  the  other.  The  following  winter  he 
purchased  a  house  in  Newport,  and  took  possession 
of  his  new  abode.  Here  he  was  found  by  orders  from 
the  department  directing  him  to  join  the  Secretary  is 
New  York.  The  result  of  the  interview  was  his 
being  ordered  to  the  command  of  a  small  force  that 
was  to  be  employed  in  protecting  the  trade  with  the 
countries  near  the  equator,  his  functions  being  semi* 
diplomatic  as  well  as  nauticaL 

It  was  intended  that  Perry,  who  now  in  truth  first 
became  a  commodore  by  orders,  though  the  courtesy 
of  the  nation  had  bestowed  on  him  the  title  ever  since 
his  success  on  Lake  Erie,  should  hoist  his  broad 
pennant  on  board  the  Constellation  38;  but  that  ship 
not  being  ready,  he  sailed  from  Annapolis  m  the  John 
Adams  24,  on  the  7th  June.  He  did  not  get  to  sea, 
however,  until  the  11th.  Early  in  July  the  John 
Adams  reached  Barbadoea.  After  commrmioatmg 
with  the  shore,  she  proceeded  on  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco,  where  Perry  shifted  his  pennant  to  the  Non- 
such schooner,  which  vessel  had  sailed  in  his  com- 
pany, and  sent  the  ship  to  Trinidad.  He  then  began 
to  ascend  the  river  toward  Angostura,  the  capital  of 
Venezuela ;  off  which  town  the  Nonsuch  anchored 
on  the  evening  of  the  26th  July. 

The  American  party  remained  at  Angostura  until 
the  19th  August;  twenty  days,  at  nearly  the  worst 
season  of  the  year.  The  yellow  fever  prevailed,  and 
Ferry  remarks  in  his  journal,  a  few  days  after  his 
arrival,  that  his  crew  was  getting  to  be  sickly,  and 
that  two  Englishmen  had  already  been  buried  from 
the  house  in  which  he  resided.  After  transacting  his 
business,  it  now  became  necessary  to  depart,  and,  on 
the  day  above  mentioned,  he  took  his  leave  of  the 
authorities,  and  immediately  got  under  way. 

The  situation  of  the  Nonsuch  was  already  critical, 
her  commander,  the  late  commodore,  then  Lieut 
Glaxton,  the  present  Capt.  Salter,  who  was  a  pnsswn 
ger,  and  Doctor  Morgan,  the  surgeon,  together  with 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  crew/being  already 
down  with  the  fever.  The  whole  service  had  been 
one  of  danger,  though  it  was  a  danger  that  does  not 
address  itself  to  the  imagination  of  men  with  the  in- 
fluence and  brilliancy  of  that  of  war.  The  offioeri 
and  crew  of  this  vessel  had  entered  the  Orinoco,  only 
thirty-four  days  after  they  sailed  from  Lynn  Haven, 
and  were  probably  as  much  exposed  to  the  dreadful 
disease  of  the  equator  as  men  well  could  be.  Am  yet, 
however,  the  deaths  in  the  schooner  had  not  been 
numerous,  about  one  fourth  of  the  ill  only  having 

died. 
On  the  morning  of  the  17th  Perry  entered  his  gig, 
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and,,  as  the  Nonsuch  continued  to  drop  down  with 
the  currant,  he  pulled  ahead,  amusing  himself  with 
a  fowling-piece  along  the  margin  of  the  river.  This 
may  seem  to  have  been  running  an  unnecessary  risk, 
but  the  seeds  of  disease  were  doubtless  already  in 
his  system.  That  evening  the  vessel  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  stream,  but  meeting  with  a  fresh  and 
foul  wind  she  was  anchored  on  the  bar.  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  sea  in  the  course  of  the  night,  which 
was  driven  in  before  the  breeze,  and  the  schooner 
riding  to  the  current,  the  spray  washed  over  her 
quarter,  from  time  to  time,  water  descending  into  the 
cabin  and  wetting  Perry  in  his  sleep.  When  he 
awoke,  which  was  quite  early,  he  found  himself  in  a 
cold  chill.  In  about  an  hour  the  chill  left  him,  and 
was  succeeded  by  pains  in  the  head  and  bones,  a  hot 
skin  and  other  symptoms  of  yellow  fever.  Perry 
was  of  a  full  habit  of  body,  and  to  appearances  as 
unpromising  a  subject  for  this  disease  as  might  be. 
He  had  foreseen  the  risk  he  ran,  and  had  foretold  his 
own  fate  in  the  event  of  being  seized.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  appearance,  it  seems  he  would  not  bear  the 
lancet,  the  loss  of  blood  causing  him  to  sink,  and  his 
attendants  were  compelled  to  relinquish  a  treatment 
that  had  been  quite  successful  in  most  of  the  other 
cases.  There  were  intervals  of  hope,  however,  his 
skin  coding,  and  his  breathing  becoming  easier,  but 
new  accesses  of  the  disorder  as  constantly  succeeded 
to  destroy  their  cheering  influence. 

From  the  first  Perry  himself  had  but  little  expec- 
tation of  recovery.  His  fortitude  was  not  the  less 
apparent,  though  he  frequently  betrayed  the  strength 
of  the  domestic  ties  which  bound  him  to  life.  By 
the  23d  of  August,  the  Nonsuch  had  got  within  two 
leagues  of  her  haven,  being  bound  to  Port  Spain,  in 
Trinidad,  where  his  own  ship,  the  John  Adams,  was 
waiting  his  return.  Perry  was  now  so  far  gone  as 
to  have  attacks  of  the  hiccough,  though  his  mind  still 
remained  calm  and  his  deportment  placid.  He  was 
lying  on  the  floor  of  a  trunk-cabin,  in  a  small  schoo- 
ner, under  a  burning  sun,  and  in  light  winds;  a  situ- 
ation that  scarcely  admitted  of  even  the  transient 
comfort  of  cooling  breezes,  and  complete  ventilation. 
At  noon  of  this  day  he  desired  the  surgeon  to  let  him 
know  if  any  fatal  symptoms  occurred,  and  shortly 
after  he  was  actually  seized  with  the  vomiting,  which 
in  this  disorder  is  the  unerring  precursor  of  death. 
This  was  a  sign  he  could  understand  as  well  as 
another,  and  he  summoned  to  his  side  several  of  his 
senior  officers,  and  made  a  verbal  disposition  of  his 
property  in  favor  of  his  wife.  He  appears  to  have 
-waited  to  perform  this  act  until  quite  assured  that  his 
fate  was  certain.  This  duty  discharged,  he  asked  to 
be  left  alone. 

A  boat  from  the  John  Adams  now  arrived,  and 
there  was  a  moment  of  reviving  interest  in  the  world 
as  he  inquired  of  her  first  lieutenant  as  to  the  situa- 
tion of  his  ship  and  crew.  He  then  had  an  interview 
with  the  gentleman  whom  he  wished  to  draw  his 
will,  but  his  mind  wandered,  and  about  half-past 
three  he  breathed  his  last.  As  his  death  occurred  on 
the  23d  of  August,  1819,  he  was  just  thirty-four  years 
and  two  days  old  when  he  expired.    When  this  event 


occurred,  the  Nonsuch  was  only  a  mile  from  the  an- 
chorage, and  it  would  have  been  a  great  mitigation 
of  such  a  blow,  could  the  dying  man  have  passed  the 
last  few  hours  of  his  existence  in  the  comfortable  and 
airy  cabin  of  a  larger  vessel.  The  death  of  the  com- 
modore was  first  announced  to  the  officers  and  craw 
of  the  John  Adams  by  seeing  the  broad  pennant,  the 
symbol  of  authority,  lowered  from  the  mast-head  of 
the  schooner.  The  body  was  interred,  with  military 
honors,  in  Trinidad,  but,  a  few  years  later,  it  was 
transferred  in  a  ship  of  war  to  Newport,  where  it 
now  lies,  in  its  native  soil,  and  in  the  bosom  of  the 
community  in  which  it  first  had  an  existence. 

In  person,  Com.  Perry  was  singularly  mvorad, 
being,  in  early  manhood,  of  an  unusually  agreeable 
and  prepossessing  appearance.  The  expression  of 
his  countenance  was  open,  frank  and  cheerful,  indi- 
cating more  of  the  qualities  of  the  heart,  perhaps, 
than  of  the  mind.  His  capacity  was  good,  notwith- 
standing, if  not  brilliant  or  profound,  and  he  had  be- 
stowed sufficient  pains  on  himself  to  render  his 
conversation  and  correspondence  suited  to  the  high 
rank  and  trust  that  were  confided  to  him.  He  was 
warm-hearted,  affectionate  in  disposition,  gentle  in 
his  ordinary  deportment,  but  quick  in  temper,  and, 
as  usually  happens  with  men  of  vivid  feelings,  as  apt 
to  dislike  as  strongly  as  he  was  cordial  in  his  attach- 
ments. He  was  inclined  to  a  clannish  feeling,  as  is 
apt  to  be  the  case  with  the  members  of  small  commu- 
nities, and  more  or  less  of  its  effects  are  to  be  traced 
in  several  incidents  of  his  life.  Thus,  in  the  contro- 
versy that  occurred  between  himself  and  Capt.  Elliott, 
of  the  nine  witnesses  who  take  a  view  of  the  latter 
officer's  conduct  similar  to  his  own  six  were  gentle- 
men who  followed  him  from  Rhode  Island,*  and  be- 
longed to  his  own  gallant  little  state.  He  was  fond 
of  surrounding  himself  with  friends  from  his  native 
place,  and  ever  retired  to  it  when  not  on  service 
afloat.  Perry  was  probably  the  only  officer  of  his 
rank  who  never  served  an  hour,  unattached  to  a  ves- 
sel, in  any  state  but  his  own.  Whether  this  were 
accidental,  or  the  result  of  choice,  we  cannot  say; 
but  it  is  in  singular  conformity  with  his  predilections, 
which  go  far  toward  explaining  some  of  the  more 
painful  passages  of  bis  life.  , 

In  stature  Commodore  Perry  was  slightly  above 
the  middle  heightf   His  frame  was  compact,  mus- 

*  Of  the  other  three,  two  were  the  lieutenants  of  the 
Lawrence,  and  had  their  feelings  enlisted  in  the  fate  of 
that  brig,  while  the  ninth  was  an  officer  who  not  only  had 
just  before  quarreled  with  Capt.  Elliott,  but  who,  by  his 
own  showing,  believed  that  the  omission  of  his  own  name 
in  the  despatches  was  owing  to  Capt.  Elliott's  interference. 
No  better  proof  of  the  nature  of  the  feeling  that  prevailed 
need  be  given  than  the  fact,  that  the  surgeon's  mate  of  the 
Lawrence,  one  of  Perry's  followers  from  Rhode  Island, 
testifies  himself,  that  he  questioned  the  wounded  of  the 
Niagara,  within  thirty-six  hours  of  the  battle,  in  order  to 
ascertain  how  many  were  hart  while  Capt.  Elliot  was  on 
board  of  her,  and  how  many  after  Perry  took  command ! 

f  The  writer  has  admitted  that  many  of  the  minor  details 
of  this  sketch  are  obtained  from  the  work  of  Capt.  Macken- 
zie. But  here,  his  indebtedness  ceases.  He  writes  and 
thinks  for  himself  in  all  that  is  distinctive  in  the  history  or 
character  of  Perry.  In  nothing  does  he  agreee  less  with 
Capt.  Mackenzie,  than  in  the  opinion  of  the  latter  concern- 
ing Perry's  stature.  "  The  person  of  Perry,"  says  that 
gentleman,  "  was  of  the  loftiest  Mature,  and  most  graceful 
mould"— p.  943,  vol.  2d.  Mack.  life  of  Perry.    If  Capt. 
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cnlar  and  wall  formed,  and  hit  activity  in  due  pro- 
portion. His  voice  was  peculiarly  clear  and  agreea- 
ble, and,  aided  by  its  power,  he  was  a  brilliant  deck 
officer.  His  reputation  as  a  seaman,  also,  was 
good,  while  his  steadiness  in  emergencies  was  often 
proved. 

By  his  marriage  with  Miss  Mason,  who  still  lives 
his  widow,  Ferry  left  four  children ;  three  sons  and 
a  daughter.  The  government  made  a  larger  provi- 
sion than  usual  for  their  education  and  support, 
though  it  could  scarcely  be  deemed  adequate  to  its 
object,  or  to  the  claims  of  the  deceased  husband  and 
lather.  Of  the  sons,  the  eldest  was  educated  a  phy- 
sician; the  second  is  now  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy ; 
the  third  has  devoted  himself  to  the  profession  of 
arms,  as  a  student  at  West  Point.  The  daughter 
is  married  to  a  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Vinton. 
Ferry  appears  to  have  been  happy  in  his  domestic 
relations,  having  been  an  attached  husband  and  a 
careful  father,  though  he  did  not  permit  the  ties  of 
the  fireside  to  interfere  with  the  discharge  of  his 
public  duties,  the  severest  of  all  trials  perhaps  on 
a  man  of  an  affectionate  disposition  and  domestic 
habits. 

In  reviewing  the  life  of  Com.  Perry  one  cannot  but 
regret  that  the  ill-directed  seal  of  mistaken  friends 
has  not  left  his  memory  peacefully  to  repose  on  the 
laurels  he  obtained  in  battle.  Advancing  under  the 
cover  of  political  vituperation,  they  have  endeavored 
to  sustain  a  vindictive  controversy,  by  exaggerated 
pictures  of  the  character  of  his  victory,  and  by  ex 
parte  representations  of  testimony.  It  is  a  misfortune 
that  men  who  have  not  been  capable  of  appreciating 
how  much  more  powerful  truth  really  is  than  even 
the  illusions  of  national  vanity,  have  had  too  much 
to  do  with  what  has  been  termed  the  vindication  of 
his  character,  and  have  thus  dragged  before  the 
world  evidence  to  prove  that  Perry  was  far  from 
being  superior  to  human  failings.  His  professional 
career  was  short,  and,  though  it  was  distinguished  by 
a  victory  that  led  to  important  results,  and  which 
was  attended  by  great  success,  it  was  not  the  victory 
of  unrivaled  skill  and  unsurpassed  merit  that  ill- 
judged  commentators  have  so  strenuously  asserted. 
Compared  with  the  Battle  of  Plattsburgh  Bay,  as  a 
nautical  achievement,  the  victory  of  Lake  Erie  must 
always  rank  second  in  the  eyes  of  American  seamen, 
and,  in  the  eyes  of  statesmen,  as  filling  the  same 
place  in  importance.  A  mere  ad  captandum  enu- 
meration of  guns  can  never  mislead  the  intelligent 
and  experienced,  and  these,  when  acquainted  with 
the  facts,  will  see  that  the  action  of  the  10th  Septem- 
ber was  one  in  which  defeat  would  have  been  dis- 
grace. Still  it  was  a  glorious  victory,  and  gallantly 
achieved.    Circumstances  were  adverse,  and  the  dis- 

Mackenzie  viewed  the  whole  of  his  subject  through  the 
same  exaggerated  medium,  as  he  certainly  has  viewed  the 

{terson  of  Perry,  it  is  not  surprising  that  others  should  differ 
rom  him  in  opinion.  The  writer  has  stood  side  by  side 
with  Perry,  often,  and  feels  certain  he  was  himself  taller 
than  Perry.  His  own  stature  was  then  rather  under  five 
feet  ten.  A  gentleman  who  knew  Perry  well,  assures  the 
writer  that  he  measured  him  once,  for  a  wager,  and  that 
his  height  was  as  near  as  might  be  to  five  feet  eight.  The 
"  IqftUit  stature  "  would  infer,  at  the  very  least,  six  feet, 
and  ibis  Perry  certainly  was  not  by  several  inches. 


advantages  were  nobly  met  by  Perry. 
merit  on  this  day  was  in  his  personal  exertions,  and 
the  indomitable  resolution  be  manifested  not  to  be 
conquered.  The  manner  in  which  he  changed  ha 
vessel,  taken  in  connection  with  the  motive,  standi 
almost  alone  in  the  annals  of  naval  exploits,  and 
evinces  a  professional  game  that  of  itself  would  con- 
fer lustre  on  a  sea  captain.  His  recent  and  severe 
illness,  too,  adds  to  the  merit  of  his  conduct,  for  it  a 
seldom  that  the  mind  is  enabled  to  look  down  the  nv 
firmities  of  the  body.  But  the  personal  intrepidity  of 
Perry,  always  of  a  high  order,  as  was  often  mani- 
fested, was  not  the  principal  ■  feature  of  this  no, 
though  it  led  him  from  the  deck  of  one  ship,  already 
a  slaughter  house,  that  was  dropping  out  of  the  bat- 
tle, to  the  deck  of  another  then  in  the  heat  of  the 
combat;  but  it  was  that  lofty  determination  to  re- 
deem his  previous  losses,  and  still  to  wrest  victory 
from  the  grasp  of  his  enemy,  that  truly  ennobles  the 
deed,  and,  so  far  as  he  himself  was  personally  cot- 
cerned ,  throws  the  mere  calculations  of  force  into  tk 
shade. 

The  death  of  Perry,  too,  has  a  claim  on  the  public 
gratitude,  that  is  quite  equal  to  what  would  havt 
been  so  readily  conceded  had  he  fallen  in  battle.  Is 
his  case  the  fatal  danger  was  not  even  concealed; 
for  he  went  into  the  Orinoco,  as  he  went  into  the 
fight,  conscious  of  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  and 
with  unerring  warnings  of  his  own  fate  should  he 
happen  to  come  within  the  reach  of  his  ruthless  arm. 
To  our  minds  Perry  calmly  dying  on  the  cabin-floor  of 
the  little  Nonsuch,  surrounded  by  mourning  friends, 
beneath  a  burning  sky,  and  without  even  a  breath  ef 
the  soirocco-like  atmosphere  to  fan  his  cheek,  is  a 
spectacle  as  sublime  as  if  he  lay  weltering  in  as 
gore  on  the  quarter  deck  of  the  Pennsylvania, 
the  shouts  of  victory  still  ringing  in  his 

The  name  of  Perry  will  long  remain 
with  American  naval  annals.  His  victory  was  the 
first  obtained,  in  squadron,  by  the  regular  and  per- 
manent marine  of  the  country,  and  its  reputation 
precedes  all  others  in  the  order  of  time.  The  pecu- 
liar character  of  his  personal  exertions  associates 
him  more  closely  with  his  success,  too,  than  is  usual 
even  for  the  commanding  officers,  securing  to  his  re- 
nown a  perpetuity  of  lustre  that  no  one  can  envy  who 
justly  views  his  exertions.  All  attempts  to  rob  Perry 
of  a  commander's  credit  for  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie, 
must  fail ;  for  to  this  he  is  fairly  entitled,  and  this  the 
good  sense  and  natural  justice  of  men  must  award 
him ;  but  too  much  is  exacted  when  his  admirers  ask 
the  world  to  disregard  the  known  laws  that  regulate 
physical  force;  to  forget  the  points  of  the  compass; 
to  overlook  testimony  when  it  is  direct,  ununpenched, 
and  the  best  a  case  will  admit  of  in  favor  of  rumors 
that  can  be  traced  to  no  responsible  source ;  to  believe 
all  that  even  Perry  says  to-day,  and  to  forget  all  that 
he  said  yesterday ;  in  short,  to  place  judgment,  know- 
ledge, evidence,  the  truth  and  even  the  laws  of  natore 
at  the  mercy  of  embittered  disputants,  who  have  fan- 
cied that  the  ephemeral  influence  of  political  clamor 
is  to  outlast  the  eternal  principles  of  right,  and  eves 
to  supplant  the  mandates  of  God. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  CHARTER  OAK,  AT  HARTFORD, 
TO  THE   GREAT   OAK  OF   GENESEO. 


IT  MBS.  X..  B.  tioouuorr. 


Glorious  Patriarch  of  the  West ! 
Often  have  mine  ears  been  blest, 
By  some  tale  from  traveler- wight, 
Of  thy  majesty  and  might, 
Rearing  high,  in  column  proud, 
Massy  verdure  toward  the  cloud, 
While  thy  giant  branches  throw 
Coolness  o'er  the  vales  below. 

Humbler  fame,  indeed,  is  mine- 
Yet  I  boast  a  kindred  line— 
And,  though  Nature  spared  to  set 
On  my  head  thy  coronet, 
Still  from  History's  hand  I  claim 
Somewhat  of  an  honored  name ; 
So,  I  venture,  kingly  tree, 
Thus  to  bow  myself  to  thee. 

Once  there  came,  in  days  of  yore, 
A  minion  from  the  mother-shore, 
With  men  at  arms,  and  flashing  eye 
Of  pre-detennined  tyranny. 
High  words  he  spake,  and  stretched  his  hand 
Young  Freedom's  charter  to  demand- 
But  lo !  it  vanished  from  his  sight, 
And  sudden  darkness  fell  like  night, 
While  baffled  still,  with  wrathful  pain, 
He,  groping,  sought  the  prize  in  vain ; 
For  a  brave  hand,  in  trust  to  me, 
Had  given  that  germ  of  liberty, 
And,  like  onr  relative  of  old, 
Who  clasped  his  arms  serenely  bold 
Around  th'  endangered  prince  who  fled 
The  scaffold  where  his  father  bled, 
I  hid  it,  safe  from  storm  and  blast, 
Until  the  days  of  dread  were  past, 
And  then  my  faithful  breast  restored 
The  treasure  to  its  rightful  lord. 

For  this  do  pilgrims  seek  my  side, 
And  artists  sketch  my  varying  pride, 
And  far  away,  o'er  ocean's  brine, 
An  acorn,  or  a  leaf  of  mine, 
I  hear  are  stored  as  relics  rich, 
In  antiquarian's  classic  niche. 
Now,  if  I  were  but  in  my  prime, 
Some  hundred  lustrums  less  of  time 
Upon  my  brow,  perchance  such  charm 
Of  flattery  might  have  wrought  me  harm, 
Made  the  young  pulse  too  wildly  beat, 
Or  woke  the  warmth  of  self-conceit ; 
But  Age,  slow  curdling  thro'  my  veins, 
All  touch  of  arrogance  restrains— 
For  pride,  alas !  and  boastful  trust, 
Are  not  for  trees,  which  root  in  dust, 
Nor  men,  who,  ere  their  noontide  ray, 
Oft  like  our  wind-swept  leaves  decay. 

But  not  unscathed  have  centuries  sped 
Their  course  around  my  hoary  head, 
My  gouty  limbs  for  ease  I  strain, 
And  twist  my  gnarled  roots  in  vain, 
And  still  beneath  a  wintry  sky 
These  stricken  branches  quake  and  sigh, 
Which  erst,  in  manly  vigor  sent 
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Stout  challenge  to  each  element. 
Yet  lingering  memories  haunt  my  brain, 
And  hover  round  the  past,  in  vain — 
Chieftains  and  tribes  who  here  had  sway, 
Then  vanished  like  the  mist  away j 
Near  river's  marge,  by  verdure  cheered, 
Their  humble,  bowery  homes  they  reared, 
At  night,  their  council  fires  were  red, 
At  dawn,  the  greenwood  chase  they  sped ; 
But  now,  the  deer  that  bounded  high 
Amid  his  forest  canopy — 
The  stag,  that  nobly  stood  at  bay— 
The  thicket,  where  at  noon  he  lay— 
And  they  whose  flying  arrow  atirr'd 
And  staid  the  fleetest  of  the  herd — 
Alike,  as  bubbles  on  the  stream, 
Have'miugled  with  oblivion's  dream. 

A  different  race  usurped  my  glade, 
Whose  cheek  the  Saxon  blood  betrayed ; 
And  he,  the  master  of  this  dome, 
Within  whose  gates  I  find  my  home, 
With  stately  step  and  bearing  cold, 
The  poor,  red-fealur'd  throng  controlled, 
And  their  mad  orgies  bushed  in  fear 
With  pealing  trump,  whose  echoes  clear 
At  midnight,  full  of  terror  came, 
With  the  Great  Spirit's  awful  name. 

Too  soon  those  sires,  sedate  and  grave, 
Recede  on  Time's  unresting  wave, 
And  hospitality  sincere, 
And  virtues  simple  and  severe, 
And  deep  respect  for  ancient  sway 
Methinks,  with  them  have  past  away. 
That  honesty,  which  scorned  of  old 
The  traffic  of  unrighteous  gold, 
Drank  from  the  well  its  crystal  pure, 
And  left  the  silver  cup  secure, 
Seems  now  submerged,  with  struggle  vain 
In  wild  desires  of  sudden  gain, 
Or  lost  in  wealth's  unhallowed  pride, 
By  patient  toil  unsanctified. 

Change  steals  o'er  all.    The  bark  canoe 
No  longer  rides  the  streamlet  blue, 
Nor  e'en  the  flying  wheel  retains 
Its  ancient  prowess  o'er  the  plains ; 
The  horse,  with  nerves  of  iron  frame, 
Whose  breath  is  smoke,  whose  food  is  flame, 
Surmounts  the  earth,  with  fearful  sweep, 
And  strangely  rules  the  cleaving  deep, 
While  men,  who  once,  at  sober  pace, 
Reflecting  rode  from  place  to  place, 
Now,  with  rash  speed  and  brains  that  swim, 
In  reckless  plans,  keep  pace  with  him. 

But  yet,  I  would  not  cloud  my  strain, 
Nor  think  the  world  is  in  its  wane, 
For  'tis  the  fault  of  age,  they  say, 
Its  own  decadence  to  display, 
By  ceaseless  blame  of  things  that  are, 
So  of  this  frailty  1  '11  beware, 
And  keep  my  blessings  full  in  sight, 
While  in  this  land  of  peace  and  light, 
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Where  liberty  and  plenty  dwell, 
And  knowledge  gilds  the  lowliest  cell, 
No  woodman's  steel  my  heart  invades, 
Nor  savage  footstep  tracks  the  shades. 
Yet  too  excursive  gTows  the  lay, 
Forgive  its  egotism,  I  pray, 
And  shouldst  thou,  in  thy  goodness,  deign 
A  line  responsive  to  my  strain, 
Fain  would  I  of  their  welfare  hear, 
That  group  of  noble  souls,  and  dear, 
Who  from  their  Eastern  birth-place  prest, 
To  choose  a  mansion  in  the  West ; 
Reluctant,  from  our  home  and  heart, 
We  saw  those  stalwart  forms  depart, 
And  if,  amid  thy  valleys  green, 
Thou  aught  of  them  hast  heard  or  seen, 
And  wilt  that  lore  impart  to  me, 
Right  welcome  shall  thy  missive  be. 

For  thee— may  Spring,  that  decks  the  plains, 
With  kindling  fervor  touch  thy  veins, 
And  Summer's  smile,  with  healthful  skies, 
And  Autumn  shed  her  thousand  dies, 
And  many  a  year,  stern  Winter  spare 
Thee  in  thy  glory,  fresh  and  fair, 
Thy  gratitude  to  Heaven  to  show 
By  deeds  of  love  to  those  below ; 
A  mighty  shade  from  noontide  heat, 
When  pilgrims  halt,  or  strangers  greet, 
Through  woven  leaves,  a  pleasant  sound, 
When  murmuring  breezes  sigh  around, 
And  many  a  nest,  or  minstrel  fair 
That  sing  God's  praise  in  upper  air, 
So,  may'st  thou  blessing  live,  and  blest, 
Majestic  Patriarch  of  the  West. 


NOTE. 

The  venerable  tree  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  "  Charter-Oak,"  has  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  liall  enjoyed  the  honor  of  having  protected  the 
endangered  instrument  of  liberty  and  of  law.  When  the 
despotic  principles  of  James  II.  revealed  themselves  in  the 
mother-couutry,  and  extended  their  influence  to  her  colo- 
nies, Sir  Edmund  Andrea*,  the  governor  of  Maseachussets, 
determined  to  comprehend  within  his  own  jurisdiction  the 
whole  of  New  England  and  New  York.  One  step  in  this 
ambitious  career  was  to  gain  poaseasiou  of  the  charter  of 
Comiecticut,  which  had  been  granted  by  Charles  II.,  soon 
after  the  restoration.  To  enforce  his  tyrannical  measures 
he  made  his  appearance  in  Hartford,  with  his  suite  and  sixty 
men  at  arms,  on  the  31st  of  October,  10b7.  The  assembly 
of  the  state  were  then  in  session,  and  evinced  extreme  re- 1 
luctance  to  comply  with  his  demands,  notwithstanding  he 
sternly  referred  to  the  authority  of  the  king.  Governor 
Treat  spoke  earnestly  and  eloquently  of  the  perils  which 
the  colony  had  sustained  during  its  infancy— of  the  hardships 
which  he  had  himself  endured— and  that  it  would  be  to 
them,  and  to  him,  like  the  yielding  up  of  life,  to  surrender 
privileges  so  dearly  bought,  and  so  fondly  valued.  The 
discussion  was  prolonged  until  evening,  when  the  charter 
was  brought.  Then,  the  lights  being  suddenly  extinguished, 
it  was  conveyed  away  by  Captain  Wadsworth,  and  secretly 
lodged  in  the  cavity  of  that  ancient  oak,  which  still  bears 
its  name. 

Though  Sir  Edmund  Andreas  was  foiled  in  possessing 
himself  of  this  instrument,  he  proceeded  to  assume  the  go- 
vernment of  Connecticut.  lie  commenced  his  sway  with 
Erotestations  of  regard  for  the  welfare  cf  the  people,  but 
is  arbitrary  policy  so  soon  unfolded  itself  that  a  historian 
of  that  period  was  induced  to  remark  tliat  "  Nero  concealed 
his  tyrannical  disposition  more  ytars  than  Sir  Edmund  did 
months."  The  chaiges  of  public  officers  during  his  admin- 
istration were  exorbitant ;  the  widow  and  fatherless,  how- 
ever distant  or  destitute,  were  compelled  to  make  a  journey 
to  Boston,  on  all  business  connected  with  the  settlement  of 
estates ;  the  titles  of  the  colonists  to  the  lands  they  had  pur- 
chased were  annulled  ;  and  he  declared  all  deeds  derived 
from  the  Indians  as  u  no  better  than  the  scratch  of  a  bear's 
paw."  At  length  the  spirit  of  the  "  Old  Bay  State  "  roused 
itself,  resolving  no  longer  to  submit  to  such  oppression ;  and 


on  the  18th  of  April,  1689,  the  Bostonians,  aided  by  the  in- 
habitants of  their  vicinity,  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
castle,  and  threw  Sir  Edmund  and  his  council  into  prison, 
whence  they  were  remanded  to  Eugland  for  trial. 

When  the  alidication  of  James,  and  the  establishment  of 
William  and  Mary  on  the  throne  removed  the  cloud  from 
Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies,  the  oracular  oak 
opened  its  bosom  and  restored  the  entrusted  charter  to  the 
rejoicing  people.  This  venerated  tree  stands  on  the  do- 
main originally  belonging  to  the  Hon.  Samuel  Wyllye,  one 
of  the  earliest  magistrates  and  distinguished  founders  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut.  His  mansion,  which  was  noted  for 
its  elegance  during  the  simplicity  of  colonial  times,  was  the 
wonder  of  the  roaming  red  man;  and  its  surrounding 
grounds  were  laid  out,  somewhat  in  imitation  of  the  fair 
estate  he  had  left  in  his  own  native  Warwickshire.  Its 
site  is  now  occupied  by  a  handsome  modern  structure,  and 
still  in  the  garden,  anciently  laid  out  by  him,  are  found 
apple-trees,  bearing  fruit,  which  150  years  since  he  im- 
ported from  Normandy.  By  his  virtues  and  dignified  de- 
portment, he  acquired  great  influence  over  the  Indians, 
whose  wigwams  were  thickly  planted  in  the  great  meadows 
toward  the  southeast,  and  along  the  margin  of  the  river. 
When  their  midnight  carousals  arose  to  such  a  pitch  of  ex- 
citement that  a  quarrel  might  be  apprehended,  he  often 
quelled  their  uproar,  and  sent  them  affrighted  to  their 
homes,  by  a  few  words  uttered  from  his  open  window, 
through  a  speaking-trumpet,  apparently  in  the  voice  of  the 
Great  Spirit.  Such  was  the  security  and  confidence  in  the 
honesty  of  the  people  among  whom  that  honorable  and 
wealthy  family  dwelt,  that  till  within  sixty  years  a  large 
silver  cup  was  left  unguarded  by  a  well,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  all  who,  passing  through  the  premises,  might 
wish  to  tuste  its  waters. 

The  Charter-Oak  still  flourishes,  though  strongly  marked 
by  time,  yet  is  far  inferior,  both  in  antiquity  and  magnifi- 
cence, to  the  Great  Western  Tree,  which  in  the  foregoing 
letter  it  addresses.  This  is  a  white-oak,  of  umbrageous  and 
massy  foliage,  70  feet  in  height  and  90  in  circumference ;  to 
that  seven  persons  arc  scarcely  able  to  clasp  it  with  arms 
extended  to  their  utmost  length.  It  stands  on  the  bank  of 
the  Geneseo,  whose  gently  flowing  waters  wind  their  way 
through  broad  valleys,  studded  with  fine  trees,  and  forming 
the  very  perfection  of  park  scenery.  In  the  old  maps  of 
New  York,  the  surrounding  region  bears  the  appellation 
of  "  Big-Tree,"  and  a  chieftain  of  the  same  name  formerly 
ruled  over  a  tribe  inhabiting  its  vicinity.  In  Winter,  he 
resided  on  the  uplands,  and  in  Summer  came  with  his  (Peo- 
ple to  cultivate  some  lands  in  the  neighborhood  or  the 
mighty  oak.  Beneath  its  dense  canopy  the  chiefs  and  aged 
men  of  the  adjacent  tribes  frequently  assembled  to  hold 
council,  to  see  their  youths  contend  in  athletic  sports,  to  in- 
cite them  to  good  conduct  by  their  instructions  and  advice, 
and  to  invoke  on  them  the  blessing  of  their  Great  Spirit. 

This  majestic  tree  is  supposed  to  have  attaiued  the  age  of 
at  least  1000,  and  possibly  1500  years.  Of  its  date  there  is 
neither  history  nor  tradition,  but  an  oak  of  similar  species, 
and  of  less  than  a  third  part  of  its  diameter,  having  been 
cut  down,  displayed  three  hundred  annual  circles.  It  stands 
on  the  estate  of  the  Hon.  Jumes  Wadsworth,  so  widely 
knowu  and  respected  for  his  princely  liberality  in  the  cause 
of  education.  With  his  brother,  the  late  General  William 
Wadsworth,  he  removed  in  early  life  from  Connecticut  to 
Western  New  York,  endured  the  toils  and  privations  of  an 
emigrant,  and  by  persevering  industry  and  correct  judgment 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  ample  fortune  and  extensive  in- 
fluence which  he  has  long  enjoyed.  His  memory  embraces 
many  facts  of  interest  and  importance,  both  with  regard  to 
the  astonishing  changes  in  that  section  of  the  Empire  Slate, 
and  to  the  character  and  habits  of  those  aborigines  who, 
like  shadows,  have  vanished  before  the  step  of  the  white 
man. 

Among  the  tribes  who,  some  half  a  century  since,  in- 
habited the  valley  of  the  Geneseo,  was  a  small  one  which 
had  made  such  progress  in  civilization  as  to  be  able  to  speak 
a  little  English,  to  read  imperfectly,  and  to  sing  psalms 
very  well.  They  often  convened  for  their  simple  worship 
under  the  spreading  boughs  of  the  "Big Tree."  In  the 
Summer  of  1700,  Mr.  William  Wadsworth  (afterward 
the  general)  received  the  appointment  of  ™»p»iin,  and 
paraded  his  company  of  50  or  60  men,  collected  from  a 
space  now  equal  to  two  or  three  counties,  in  front  of  the 
log  house  then  tenanted  by  his  brother  and  himself.  The 
chief  of  the  before-mentioned  tribe,  who  was  a  man  of  mild 
temper  and  reflecting  mind,  attended  to  wituesss  the  spec- 
tacle. His  countenance  was  observed  to  be  marked  with 
sadness.  Mr.  James  Wadsworth  inquired  the  cause  of  his 
dejection.  Pointing  to  the  company  of  soldiers,  he  said, 
"  You  are  the  rising  sun  ;"  then  turning  to  the  remnant  of 
his  own  people,  he  added  mournfully,  "but  mart  the  to- 
ting »un;"  and  covering  hit  head  with  his  mantle,  wept 
bitterly. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Like  a  still  serpent,  basking  is  the  sun, 

Wllh  esbtle  eyee,  and  back  of  rowet  gnld, 
Her  featle  tone*  and  quiet  aveetneei  wn 

A  coil  upon  her  victim*— fold  on  fold 
8b*  wove  around  them  with  her  graceful  wiles, 

Till,  serpent-like,  aba  etoag  amid  her  settle*. 

Catherine  dk  Mkdicxs  was  still  awake,  but  lying 
on  her  couch,  with  a  dim  light  flickering  through  the 
crimson  curtains  upon  a  face  betraying  more  anxiety 
than  she  usually  allowed  it  to  wear.  She  rose  upon 
her  pillow  when  Margaret  entered,  and  looked  earn- 
estly at  the  passionate  and  strange  girl.  She  bad 
flung  her  mantle  -aside  at  the  door,  and  the  dress  of 
silvery  gauze  which  she  had  worn  to  represent  the 
statue,  hung  about  her  person  soiled  and  damp  from 
the  greensward  where  she  had  crouched  to  conceal 
herself.  Her  tresses  fell  in  a  tangled  and  wavy  mass 
over  her  neck,  and  as  she  sat  down  upon  the  bed  and 
flung  them,  with  a  passionate  gesture,  back  from  her 
brow  and  shoulders,  the  crashed  and  drooping  rose- 
buds tangled  there  fell  upon  Catherine's  pillow.  The 
queen  brushed  them  quietly  away,  and  burying  her 
elbow  in  the  rich  down,  remained  in  a  position  of 
luxurious  ease,  waiting  for  the  strange  girl  to  speak. 
But  for  the  rosy  light  which  streamed  through  the 
curtains  she  might  have  been  startled  by  the  unnatural 
pallor  which  lay  upon  the  full  and  voluptuous  features 
of  her  child,  for  never  until  that  night  had  the  strong 
and  bad  passions  of  Margaret  been  fully  aroused. 

"  Well,"  said  the  queen,  at  length  becoming  im- 
patient with  the  long  silence  and  singular  appear- 
ance of  her  daughter,  "well,  but  remember  my 
women  rest  in  the  anteroom,  speak  low." 

Margaret  bent  her  head  till  its  disordered  ringlets 
fell  over  the  night  coif  of  delicate  lace  shading  the 
beautiful  features  of  her  mother ;  she  breathed  heavily 
as  she  spoke,  but  related  word  for  word  the  conver- 
sation which  she  had  just  beard  in  the  garden,  not 
withholding  even  the  scornful  words  coupled  with 
her  own  name ;  but  these  words  came  in  broken  syl- 
lables through  her  clenched  teeth,  and  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  with  all  her  self-control,  started  almost  to  a 
sitting  posture  in  the  bed  as  they  fell  on  her  ear;  but 
she  sunk  gently  to  the  pillow  again,  and  when  Mar- 
garet ceased  speaking,  lay  with  one  delicate  hand 
pressed  listlessly  over  her  eyes,  as  if  they  were  op- 
pressed by  the  dim  light. 

"  Go  to  your  chamber  now,"  she  said,  still  shading 
her  eyes,  "  nothing  could  have  been  better  managed 
than  all  you  have  done.  Rise  early,  and  be  the  first 
to  visit  Mary  Stuart  in  her  own  apartments,  put 


rouge  on  your  cheeks,  if  they  remain  pallid  as  now, 
and  if  the  fire  of  those  eyes  cannot  be  subdued,  at 
least  allow  the  lashes  to  droop  more  gently  over 
them." 

"But,  mother,"  interrupted  the  princess,  starting 
up,  "  am  I  to  endure  this  am — " 

"  With  regard  to  the  Scottish  ambassador,"  con- 
tinued Catherine,  without  in  the  least  noticing  the  in- 
terruption, "  let  your  conduct  in  his  presence  be  un- 
altered ;  guard  every  tone  and  feature — " 

11  And  is  this  all — am  I  to  be  neglected,  mocked, 
and  reviled  in  my  father's  palace,  and  yet  have  no 
redress,  no  revenge  on  the  artful  creature  who 
thwarts  me  at  every  turn  ?  I  thought  that  you  would 
counsel  revenge,  not  caution,  mother !" 

"  I  would  caution  only  that  revenge  may  be  cer- 
tain," replied-  the  queen ;  "  go  to  your  pillow,  girl, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  one  who  has  a  better  control  of 
her  passions."       A 

"  Mother,"  said  Margaret,  returning  to  the  bed 
and  stooping  over  the  queen,  "will  you  separate 
these  two  persons  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  was  the  calm  reply. 

"  But  how  ?  Not  by — how  will  it  be  brought  about, 
mother  ?  I  love  this  man,  devotedly,  wildly,  notwith- 
standing his  scorn.  How  can  you  separate  them 
without  Injury  to  him  ?" 

A  faint  smile  which  stole  over  Catherine's  face 
was  all  the  reply  she  made ;  even  that  was  unseen 
by  her  daughter,  for  the  subtle  woman  turned  her 
head  listlessly  away,  murmured  that  she  was  be- 
coming drowsy  and  wished  to  be  alone.  But  the 
moment  Margaret  left  the  room  all  appearance  of 
languor  vanished.  Catherine  started  up,  flung  back 
the  damask  counterpane,  and  stepped  to  the  floor. 
Regardless  of  the  ermined  slippers  that  rested  on  an 
embroidered  stool  close  by,  or  of  the  silken  dressing- 
gown  that  fell  from  the  bed  as  her  movements  agi- 
tated the  drapery,  she  took  up  the  lamp  and  pro- 
ceeded to  unlock  a  little  ebony  cabinet  which  occu- 
pied a  corner  of  the  room.  She  touched  the  spring 
of  a  secret  drawer,  and  her  hand  trembled  very 
slightly  as  she  drew  forth  some  small  object  enfolded 
in  silver  and  tissue  paper.  She  removed  these  glit- 
tering wrappers  from  a  tiny  crystal  flask,  which  she 
held  before  the  lamp  and  shook,  either  purposely  or 
from  the  unconquerable  tremor  of  her  hand,  till  the 
glittering  beads  flashed  like  diamond  sparks  against 
the  flame. 

"It  is  still  powerful— more  so  than  my  own 
nerves!"  she  musmured,  with  a  faint,  self-mocking 
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smile ;  "  I  thought  this  weakness  had  left  me  forever ; 
we  shall  learn !" 

As  she  uttered  these  words,  Catherine  grasped  the 
vial  firmly  between  her  fingers,  her  lips  were  pressed 
closely  together,  and  the  trembling  of  that  out- 
stretched hand  gradually  subsided  till  the  clear  and 
colorless  fluid  settled  like  water  in  the  vial  again. 

"  What  a  fool  is  that  being  who  allows  his  physical 
nature  to  overcome  the  strong  mental  will!"  she 
muttered  in  a  tone  of  calm  philosophy,  replacing  the 
vial  in  its  private  repository  and  softly  locking  the 
cabinet.  "  The  body  is  but  a  weak  instrument  of  the 
mind  at  best,  and  beauty  a  pleasant  tool  with  man  or 
woman."  As  she  uttered  these  words,  Catherine  re- 
placed her  lamp  in  the  golden  bracket  attached  to 
her  mirror,  and  glanced  composedly  at  the  beautiful 
face  reflected  there,  while  she  fastened  a  key,  just 
taken  from  the  locked  cabinet,  to  a  chain  of  light 
Venetian  workmanship  concealed  beneath  the  muslin 
of  her  night  robe,  and  which,  sleeping  or  waking, 
never  left  her  neck.  She  then  went  back  to  her  bed, 
drew  the  rich  covering  over  her  person,  and  slept 
luxuriously  till  late  in  the  morning. 

What  woman  is  there,  loving  of  heart,  tasteful, 
and  accomplished,  who  has  not  learned  how  precious 
her  feminine  powers  may  become  when  devoted  to 
the  affections  ?  How  many  pleasant  sensations  have 
been  woven  with  the  embroidery  of  a  slipper,  the 
crest  wrought  on  a  handkerchief,  the  netted  purse, 
the  shadowing  forth  of  a  flower,  or  some  one  of  those 
thousand  pleasant  devices  by  which  a  sensitive  and 
tasteful  nature  loves  to  win  upon  the  thoughts  of  its 
earthly  idol.  Genius  is  comprehensive  in  its  attri- 
butes, and  genius  in  woman  generally  exhibits  itself 
in  all  those  minor  accomplishments  which  distinguish 
the  sex  with  quite  as  much  originality  and  beauty  as 
it  may  exercise  in  the  highest  walks  of  literature. 

Mary  of  Scotland,  even  in  her  first  girlhood,  was 
distinguished  for  a  degree  of  genius  more  compre- 
hensive and  strictly  feminine  than  is  awarded  to  any 
female  of  her  age.  She  awoke  the  morning  after 
her  birthnight  festival  with  a  smile  on  her  lips.  She 
had  been  dreaming  of  A**»,  bad  seen  him  in  deep 
slumber  on  a  couch  of  withered  garlands  torn  from 
the  festal  rooms  of  the  palace,  and  heaped  beneath 
that  tulip  tree  in  the  centre  of  the  garden ;  the  very 
flowers  and  leaves  which  he  had  derided  for  their 
short-lived  bloom  were  pressed  against  his  cheek, 
and  lay  broken  amid  the  dark  curls  of  his  hair.  It 
was  a  pleasant  dream,  fantastically  woven  from  her 
own  thoughts  as  she  sunk  to  sleep,  but  when  she 
awoke  it  was  still  upon  her  mind,  and  she  pondered 
upon  it  in  that  drowsy  state  which  was  even  yet  half 
a  voluptuous  dream. 

"  It  shall  be  so,"  she  murmured,  drawing  her  hand 
across  the  soft  eyes  still  half  closed  beneath  the 
shadow  of  their  drooping  lashes.  "  This  very  night 
he  shall  rest  as  I  saw  him  in  my  sleep." 

Mary  started  up  as  these  words  passed  her  lips, 
and  rang  the  tiny  bell  that  stood  on  a  table  close  by 
her  bed.  The  waiting-women  entered  to  assist  her 
in  dressing,  but  with  that  eager  and  girlish  grace 
which  arose  from  the  poetical  idea*that  had  just  en- 


tered her  mind,  she  called  for  a  dressing-gown  of 
pure  muslin,  that  lay  across  a  chair  close  by,  girded 
it  to  her  slender  waist  by  a  fragment  of  ribband 
which  had  fallen  to  the  carpet,  and  sat  down  to  her 
embroidery  frame  with  her  ringlets  still  confined  be- 
neath the  lace  of  her  night  coif,  and  her  small  feet 
thrust  hastily  into  slippers  that  she  had  worn  the  pre- 
vious night. 

"  Go,"  she  said,  without  lifting  her  eyes  from  the 
lily  bud  over  which  her  hand  was  fluttering  like  a  bird, 
"go  to  the  reception  rooms  before  the  people  hare 
time  to  dismantle  them ;  all  of  you  take  baskets  and 
set  to  work  at  once.  Bring  me  enough  of  the  roses 
you  will  find  to  fill  this  cushion  when  it  is  finished. 
Set  my  pages  to  work  also,  and  lose  no  time." 

As  the  attendants  left  the  chamber  to  obey  this 
fanciful  command,  they  were  met  by  Margaret  de 
Valois,  who  inquired  the  cause  of  their  unusual  haste. 
A  scornful  flash  came  to  her  eyes  as  she  received 
the  answer,  and  turning  back  from  the  door,  which 
she  had  almost  reached,  she  entered  the  sleeping- 
chamber  of  her  mother.  In  about  half  an  hoar  she 
came  forth  again  and  retraced  her  steps  toward  the 
apartment  of  Mary  Stuart. 

The  Queen  of  Scots  half  arose  when  she  saw  Mar- 
garet, and  her  face  was  suffused  with  a  deep  blush  as 
the  princess  leaned  over  her  chair  and  seemed  en- 
tirely occupied  in  admiring  the  rich  embroidery  glow- 
ing beneath  her  fingers.  Mary  drew  the  skeins  of 
floss  which  she  had  been  using  hastily  over  the  cen- 
tre of  her  work,  and  as  she  hoped,  effectually  con- 
cealed the  initials  and  crest  enwoven  there  with  her 
own.  But  the  jealous  eye  of  Margaret  de  Valois  had 
detected  them,  and  while  Mary  sat  trembling  and 
blushing  like  a  culprit  over  her  work,  the  unprinci- 
pled girl  hastily  withdrew  from  the  room  and  sought 
that  of  Catherine  de  Medicis  again.  * 

Before  Mary  had  quite  recovered  from  the  agita- 
tion which  this  visit  occasioned,  her  women  returned 
from  the  festal  rooms,  bearing  the  rose-leaves  which 
she  had  desired  them  to  gather.  She  bade  them  set 
down  their  fragrant  burthen  and  withdraw.  Then 
she  proceeded  to  cut  the  snowy  satin  from  its  frame, 
to  shake  off  the  shreds  of  glittering  silk  that  dung 
to  the  flowers  which  her  genius  had  created,  and  to 
prepare  it  for  receiving  the  mass  of  leaves  that  filled 
the  whole  chamber  with  their  perfume.  This  was  a 
work  of  considerable  time,  and  just  as  she  had 
crowded  the  last  handful  of  leaves  into  the  rich 
cushion,  and  was  about  to  sew  up  the  aperture  which 
had  been  left  for  their  reception,  a  page  announced 
Catherine  de  Medicis. 

Mary  started  to  her  feet,  flung  the  cushion  upon  her 
bed,  and  breathlessly  pulled  down  the  heavy  curtains. 
As  Catherine  entered  the  chamber,  she  detected 
the  confusion  which  her  visit  had  brought  on  the 
young  queen.  Casting  a  quick  glance  around,  till 
her  eyes  settled  on  the  bed,  disordered  and  muffled 
in  its  drapery,  she  moved  quietly  forward,  pressed 
her  smiling  lips  to  Mary's  cheek,  and  inquired  kindly 
after  her  health. 

Mary  had  kept  her  attendants  from  the  room  all  the 
morning,  and  beside  the  disorder  consequent  on  Una, 
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rose-leaves  lay  scattered  over  the  carpet,  and  the 
chairs  were  encumbered  with  the  garments  she  had 
worn  the  night  before.  It  seemed  but  a  natural  act, 
therefore,  when  Catherine  pushed  back  the  volumes 
of  heavy  velvet  with  her  hand  and  sat  down  upon  the 
bed  with  the  purple  folds  falling  all  around  her. 

Mary  blushed  crimson  and  started  forward  with  an 
impulse  to  prevent  the  act,  but  when  she  saw  that 
her  royal  visiter  had  only  secured  a  seat  without  ex- 
posing the  bed  or  the  cushion  concealed  on  it,  she 
became  more  composed,  for  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  Catherine  to  visit  the  chamber  of  her  ward, 
whom  she  ever  treated  with  that  familiarity  and 
kindness  due  to  a  favorite  child.  Catherine  did  not 
seem  to  observe  the  embarrassment  or  vague  an- 
swers with  which  her  gentle  inquiries  were  received, 
but  she  continued  to  converse  gently  and  with  that 
easy  flow  of  words  which  she  could  command  at 
will,  for  the  duration  of  half  an  hour.  But  occasion- 
ally one  less  embarrassed  than  the  young  queen 
might  have  observed  that  she  moved  her  hands  rest- 
lessly among  the  folds  of  velvet  that  almost  enveloped 
her,  till  at  last  an  opening  was  obtained  which  com- 
manded a  glimpse  of  the  embroidered  pillow  lying 
behind  them,  with  the  rose-leaves  bursting  through 
the  aperture  through  which  they  had  been  pressed. 
The  moment  this  was  accomplished  Catherine  com- 
plained of  a  slight  headache,  and  asked  for  a  drop  of 
the  flower- water  that  stood  on  Mary's  toilet. 

Mary  rose  to  obtain  the  vase  of  perfumed  water 
pointed  out.  That  instant  Catherine's  hand  was 
thrust  through  the  curtains  and  buried  deep  in  the 
cushion.  When  she  withdrew  it  a  tiny  flask  of 
crystal  was  in  its  grasp,  empty  and  with  fragments 
of  dead  rose-leaves  clinging  to  its  damp  mouth.  An 
open  casement  was  close  at  hand,  the  empty  vial 
flashed  through  it,  and  when  Mary  turned  from  her 
toilet,  bearing  the  flower-water,  she  only  observed 
that  the  face  of  Catherine  de  Medicis  was  paler  than 
she  had  ever  seen  it  before,  and  that  her  hand  shook 
as  she  received  the  vase  and  dashed  some  of  its  con- 
tents over  her  forehead,  hastily  and  as  one  eager  to 
be  relieved  from  pain. 

"  It  was  a  sudden  spasm,  and  will  scon  go  off," 
said  the  Queen  of  France,  rising  from  the  bed  with  a 
slight  shudder  and  replacing  the  vase  of  flower- 
water  on  the  toilet.  "  Good  morning,  my  fair  Rose 
of  Scotland.  Adieu !  but  this  room  seems  close,  let 
your  women  open  another  casement,  ma  belU."  And 
with  these  lightsome  words  she  departed  to  her  own 
chamber. 

The  moment  she  was  alone  Mary  once  more  re- 
sumed the  task  so  pleasant  and  so  often  interrupted, 
but  as  she  united  the  cushion  where  it  had  been  left 
open,  it  seemed  to  her  that  a  perfume  stronger  and 
more  subtle  than  she  had  ever  noticed  before  was 
emitted  from  the  rose-leaves.  The  labor  which  she 
had  to  perform  occupied  scarcely  five  minutes,  but  a 
sickly  sensation  crept  over  her  even  then,  and  she 
flung  open  the  casement  for  more  air. 

It  was  finished  at  last.  For  three  entire  weeks 
Mary  had  been  occupied  on  that  single  pillow,  think- 
ing of  her  lover  all  the  time,  and  yet  half  persuad- 
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ing  herself  that  it  was  not  for  him  she  worked, 
weaving  a  thought  of  him  with  every  bud  that  glowed 
upon  it,  but  never  till  that  morning  allowing  herself 
to  think  that  his  crest  could  be  embroidered  there  by 
her  own  willing  fingers.  It  was  over  now — the  doubt 
and  toil  of  mental  conflict— she  had  resolved  at  all 
risks  and  every  hazard  to  follow  the  sweet  impulses 
of  her  heart,  to  renounce  the  royal  alliance  proposed 
by  France,  and  seek  in  her  own  rude  kingdom,  and 
with  a  subject,  regal  by  nature,  the  happiness  which 
can  only  be  secured  to  woman  through  the  affec- 
tions. 

And  now  that  the  task  was  done,  those  crests  woven 
together,  and  the  tassels  of  threaded  amethyst,  eme- 
ralds and  seed  pearls  fastened  to  each  corner,  she 
was  almost  sad— not  that  she  hesitated  to  send  it — 
no,  no!  but  it  was  an  "  occupation  gone,"  something 
that  her  new  and  sweet  thoughts  had  brooded  over 
till  every  leaf  and  bud  seemed  a  kindred  spirit,  whis- 
pering of  him.  She  was  almost  sorrowful  that  her 
sweet  task  was  finished. 

Mary  sat  down  with  the  cushion  on  her  lap,  and 
placing  her  paper  upon  it  wrote  a  few  melodious  and 
touching  lines  of  verse ;  she  fastened  her  note  amid 
the  rich  embroidery  with  a  ruby  pin,  and  carefully 
enveloping  the  whole,  sent  it  by  her  page  to  the  Scot- 
tish Ambassador. 

Catherine  de  Medicis  saw  the  boy  as  he  passed 
beneath  her  dressing-room  window,  carefully  guard- 
ing his  precious  burthen.  She  smiled  not  as  she 
did  when  surrounded  by  the  courtiers  of  Henry  II., 
but  her  face  took  one  of  those  cold,  sneering  smiles 
that  sometimes  haunted  it  in  solitude,  but  only  in 
solitude. 

"  He  will  sleep  on  it  to-night,  or  my  Rose  of  Scot- 
land has  less  influence  than  I  suspect,"  she  said  inly. 
"  Well,  let  us  hope  that  his  rest  may  be  long  and 
pleasant." 

If  Mary  Stuart  was  rendered  sad  by  the  comple- 
tion of  her  task,  how  much  deeper  was  the  gloom 
that  fell  on  that  young  heart  when  she  remembered 
the  interview  which  she  had  promised  to  the  dauphin ; 
the  pain  she  would  inflict,  the  ingratitude  which  he 
might  suspect  her  of,  all  thronged  upon  her  mind, 
and  she  allowed  herself  to  be  robed  for  the  inter- 
view, apprehensively  and  in  tears. 

Mary  was  in  her  dressing-room  when  the  dauphin 
came.  He  was  very  pale  and  walked  unsteadily,  as 
if  a  severe  illness  had  just  enfeebled  his  energies. 
When»Mary  arose  and  stepped  forward  to  greet  him 
he  took  her  hand  in  both  his  and  gazed  in  her  face 
till  the  eyes  which  read  her  downcast  look  grew 
more  intensely  mournful  and  filled  with  tears. 

"  I  require  no  explanation,"  he  said  gently,  "  no- 
thing more  than  that  sweet  troubled  look  to  convince 
my  heart  of  its  entire  desolation." 

"Forgive  me,"  said  Mary  Stuart  with  touching 
humility,  and  the  tears  broke  through  those  long, 
thick  lashes  as  she  bent  and  kissed  the  trembling 
hands  that  clasped  hers,  (i  oh  forgive  me !" 

"What  have  I  to  forgive?4'  replied  Francis  in  a 
tone  which  he  vainly  tried  to  render  firm — kind  and 
gentle  it  always  was.    "What  should  I  forgive? 
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That  you  lore  another  devotedly,  almost— no—no— 
that  were  impossible,  no  one  ever  did,  ever  can  love 
as  I  have.  God  grant  that  none  may  suffer  as  I  have 
since  last  night!  What  shall  I  forgive?  Nothing, 
nothing.  If  the  human  heart  created  its  own  im- 
pulses then  would  you  be  blamable.  But  is  this  so  ? 
Can  I  with  the  utmost  effort  wrest  the  deep  feelings 
which  are  killing  me  from  my  soul  ?  And  if  I,  a 
man,  cannot  do  this,  how  should  it  be  expected  of 
one  so  gentle  and  loving,  so— alas !  Mary,  this  is  a 
severe  blow,  bear  with  me,  but  remember  I  have  no* 
thing  to  forgive.  Forgive  me  rather  that  I  have  so 
long  tortured  you  with  feelings  that  must  disgust, 
pretensions  for  which  you  have  hated  me !" 

"  Oh  do  not  say  that — torture,  disgust  with  you — 
indeed  I  have  never  felt  either;  never  known  a  feel- 
ing that  was  not  kind  and  affectionate  as— as — " 

"  A  sister,  you  would  say,"  replied  Francis  in  a 
low,  broken  voice.  "  Alas !  hatred  were  better  than 
that." 

"  No,  not  as  a  sister,  but  better,  better  a  thousand 
times,"  said  Mary,  carried  away  by  the  warmth  of 
her  feelings  and  eager  to  prevent  pain. 

The  dauphin's  eye  kindled  and  a  slight  color  broke 
into  his  cheek,  but  both  indications  of  disturbed  feel* 
ing  vanished  almost  as  soon  as  they  appeared. 

"  But  not  as  you  love  him,"  he  said,  clasping  her 
hand  till  it  pained  her,  and  speaking  almost  in  a 
whisper.  "  Not  as  you  love  fum." 
Mary  turned  away  her  head  and  wept  bitterly. 
"  I  will  not  deceive  you,"  she  murmured  in  a  voice 
low  and  broken  as  his  own,  "  I  dare  not."  Mary 
could  not  go  on,  she  felt  the  hand  which  held  hers 
begin  to  shiver,  and  saw,  even  through  the  tears  that 
blinded  her,  how  deadly  pale  he  was. 

The  dauphin  was  obliged  to  draw  her  toward  a 
seat,  for  hi*  limbs  trembled  and  he  felt  that  his 
strength  was  giving  way. 

"  Go  on,"  he  said  kindly,  but  still  in  a  broken 
voice,  "  say  that  in  words  which  I  have  hardly  yet 
found  courage  to  admit  to  my  own  heart;  feeling  in 
every  nerve  that  you  love  another,  I  yet  tremble  to 
bear  it  said.  Oh  God !  until  this  day  I  never  guessed 
what  poisoned  arrows  words  and  looks  may  become." 
"  Do  not  talk  so  wildly,  so  unkindly,"  pleaded  the 
weeping  girl. 

"Unkindly!  did  I  speak  unkindly?"  he  said  in  a 
voice  that  was  almost  reproachful. 

"  No,  it  was  myself,  the  reproaches  of  my  own 
heart,  so  wayward,  so  miserable."  ,         , 

"Tell  me,"  said  the  dauphin,  making  a  strong 
effort  to  subdue  the  emotion  that  shook  his  whole 
frame,  "  what  are  your  plans  ?  How  can  I  aid  them  ? 
How  prove  the  earnest  and  most  powerful  desire  of 
my  soul,  that  of  promoting  your  happiness.  Though 
it  be  to  see  you  no  more,  to  give  away  this  hand  my- 
self, I  will  not  flinch  in  the  duty." 

"  It  is  our  wish,"  said  Mary,  turning  very  pale  and 
speaking  with  difficulty.  "  It  is  our  wish  to  leave 
France."  - 

"To  leave  France!"  repeated  -the  dauphin  in  a 
voice  of  utter  dismay. 
"  We  could  not  be  happy  here.    My  people  are 


clamorous  for  their  queen.    Every  way  it  would  be 
best." 

Francis  covered  bis  face  and  remained  silent,  bat 
evidently  much  agitated. 

"  We  fear  opposition  from  your  mother,  from  the 
king,  and  would  depart  privately ;  but  how  to  escape 
observation,  how  to  elude  the  keen  eye  of  Catherine 
de  Medicis.    I  tremble  to  think  of  our  position !" 

"Have  no  fear,"  said  the  dauphin,  in  a  firmer 
voice  and  uncovering  her  pale  face,  "  I  will  be  your 
companion  to  the  coast.  They  will  never  suspect 
that  your  betrothed  husband,  one  who  loved  you  as 
his  own  life,  would  aid  you  to  remove  from  his  pre- 
sence forever." 

Mary  looked  in  his  face,  then  covering  her  own  she 
wept  passionately  and  in  silence.  His  generous  self- 
devotion  seemed  a  reproach  to  the  selfishness  of  her 
love  for  another.  The  dauphin  arose  and  paced  the 
floor,  firmly  and  as  one  who  had  gained  a  command 
over  some  great  weakness.  At  length  he  approached 
the  weeping  queen,  sat  down,  and  drawing  her  to  his 
bosom,  kissed  her  forehead.  His  lips  were  cold  and 
quivering  notwithstanding  the  strong  power  of  will 
that  he  had  called  forth.  She  gave  way  to  a  burst  of 
mingled  affection,  regret  and  self-reproach,  and  fling- 
ing her  arms  about  his  neck  wept  bitterly. 

"  I  could  yet  almost  deceive  myself  into  a  thought 
that  you  love  me,"  said  the  prince,  once  more  giving 
way  to  the  emotions  that  threatened  to  overwhelm 
his  frail  strength,  for  he  was  in  feeble  health. 

u  Better  than  the  whole  world— mat*  to  him!" 

The  last  words  were  uttered  almost  in  a  whisper, 
but  they  fell  distinctly  on  the  heart  that  listened. 
Once  more  those  cold  lips  were  pressed  to  her  fore- 
head, and  Mary  Stuart  was  alone— alone  and  misera- 
ble, for  what  feeling  heart  ever  gave  pain  to  another 
without  suffering  the  curse  seven-fold  in  its  own 
being? 

A  week  went  by,  a  week  of  sorrow  and  gloom  to 
the  royal  family  of  France.  The  dauphin  and  heir 
was  seriously  ill,  and  of  a  disease  which  baffled  the 
court  physicians.  He  had  no  fever,  no  malady  to 
which  a  name  might  be  given,  yet  his  usually  infirm 
health  seemed  to  have  received  a  severe  shock ;  be 
was  feeble,  sad,  and  so  spiritless  that  even  his  placid 
mother  was  alarmed.  During  all  this  time  Mary 
Stuart  was  nervous,  wretched,  and  anxious ;  she  had 
received  a  note  of  thanks  for  her  beautiful  gift,  with 
the  assurance  that  her  lover's  cheek  should  press  no 
other  pillow  till  they  were  both  safe  in  Scotland. 
After  this  it  was  rumored  that  the  Scottish  ambassa- 
dor was  taken  ill  at  his  hotel,  strangely  and  at  night 
That  every  morning  he  awoke  more  languid  and 
feverish,  till  at  length  he  was  confined  entirely  to  his 
couch,  raving  and  delirious. 

When  this  intelligence  was  brought  to  the  young 
Queen  of  Scots,  she  was  sitting  with  Margaret  de 
Valois  and  Catherine  de  Medicis.  She  remembered 
not,  she  oared  not  that  they  were  gazing  on  her  color- 
less face.  She  did  not  observe  that  Margaret  was 
weeping  and  wringing  her  hands  in  a  fit  of  sodden 
grief,  or  that  Catherine  turned  pale  and  sat  motionless 
in  her  gorgeous  chair.    Mary  was  too  full  of  sorrow 
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for  tuck  observation.  He  was  ill,  dying  perhaps. 
The  physicians  had  pronounced  his  case  hopeless. 
She  cared  not  for  concealment,  she  was  no  longer  a 
queen,  but  the  passionate,  affectionate  and  troubled 
woman.  She  did  not  for  a  moment  think  of  asking 
sympathy  from  Catherine  or  her  daughter ;  the  depth 
of  their  iniquity  could  not  be  guessed  by  a  heart 
warm  and  guileless  as  hers,  but  an  intuitive  feeling 
led  her  from  them  to  the  dauphin. 

It  was  nightfall,  and  Francis  was  sitting  in  his 
splendid'  chamber  solitary  and  heart  sick ;  the  door 
opened  and  Mary  Stuart,  pale  as  marble,  and  with 
tearless  eyes,  stood  before  him.  She  came  close  to 
his  side,  and,  kneeling  down,  pressed  her  lips  upon 
his  hand,  humbly  and  as  a  grieved  child  might  sue 
for  notice. 

44  Francis,"  she  said,  "  I  have  wronged  you  and 
am  punished ;  Kb  is  ill—- he  is  dying!" 

"  111— dying !"  exclaimed  the  prince. 

"  You  promised  once,  I  remember,  to  befriend  us, 
to  shield  me,  your  betrothed  wife,  from  the  anger  of 
Catherine;  notwithstanding  my  treachery,  my  faith- 
lessness, I  come  to  throw  myself  on  your  mercy." 

"  What  can  I  do— the  power  of  life  and  death  is  not 
mine,"  said  the  dauphin,  bewildered  by  her  words. 

"  I  only  ask  one  thing— a  trifle  for  you  to  grant, 
but  life,  every  thing  to  me— take  me  to  his  side;  if 
you  are  with  me  no  one  will  dare  say  it  is  wrong.  I 
know  that  you  are  suffering,  that  it  is  cruel  to  ask  it, 
but  this  terrible  anxiety  must  kill  me." 

"  Be  comforted,  compose  yourself,"  said  the  dau- 
phin, compassionately;  wait  here  a  few  moments 
and  I  will  return." 

Francis  left  the  room  as  he  spoke,  and  proceeded 
to  the  apartments  occupied  by  his  mother.  He  found 
Margaret  de  Valois  wringing  her  hands,  sobbing 
aloud,  and  heaping  reproaches  on  the  queen— wild, 
incoherent  words,  which  had  no  true  knowledge  to 
ground  themselves  on ;  for  it  was  Catherine's  policy 
to  make  no  confidants,  and  Margaret  could  only  guess 
that  the  Scottish  ambassador  was  ill  from  any  but  the 
natural  causes  of  disease.  When  the  princess  saw  her 
brother  she  became  mute,  and  drew  back  to  a  remote 
corner  of  the  room  while  he  approached  the  queen. 

" Mother,"  he  said,  very  gently,  "the  Scottish 
ambassador  is  taken  ill,  at  his  hotel,  and  his  young 
sovereign  is  anxious  to  visit  his  sick  bed.  Will  it 
please  your  majesty  to  accompany  her?" 

"  What,  me !  me !"  exclaimed  Catherine,  pale  and 
aghast  almost  for  the  first  time  in  her  life. 

The  dauphin  turned  his  clear  eyes  searchingly 
upon  her,  he  had  no  suspicion  of  the  truth,  but  such 
unusual  agitation  in  his  polished  and  tranquil  mother 
surprised  him.  She  was  warned  by  his  look  how 
near  had  been  the  betrayal  of  those  anxieties  that  lay 
gnawing  like  concealed  vultures  at  her  heart. 

"  Surely  it  is  natural  that  a  lady  so  young  as  Queen 
Mary  should  desire  the  protection  of  your  majesty's 
presence  in  the  performance  of  so  painful  a  duty," 
said  the  dauphin,  with  quiet  dignity;  "but,  if  the 
request  be  displeasing,  she  may  deem  my  escort 
sufficient." 

"  You  did  not  give  me  time  to  reply,"  said  Cathe- 


rine, in  her  usual  bland  voice,  though  her  face 
turned  away,"  there  can  be  nothing  displeasing  in  a 
request  so  natural ;  order  chairs,  and  we  will  depart 
at  once." 

"  I  will  go  also,  I  who  have—;"  Margaret  de  Va- 
lois paused  abruptly,  for  a  quick  glance  from  Cathe- 
rine cut  the  imprudent  sentence  short  on  her  lips. 

"That  would  scarcely  seem  befitting  an  unmarried 
daughter  of  France,"  said  the  dauphin,  evidently  to 
the  great  relief  of  his  mother. 

41  And  is  not  Queen  Mary  unmarried  also?"  said 
the  princess,  with  a  passionate  gesture. 

"  She  goes  under  the  protection  of  her  betrothed 
husband  to  visit  a  subject,"  replied  Francis  firmly. 

44  To  visit  a  lover  /"  was  the  angry  rejoinder. 

Francis  turned  a  calm,  reproving  glance  on  the 
froward  girl,  and  quietly  asking  his  mother  when  it 
would  please  her  to  start,  received  the  answer  and 
left  the  room.  In  a  few  minutes  he  returned  with 
Mary  Stuart,  muffled  in  her  cloak  and  leaning  heavily 
on  his  arm.  She  was  very  pale,  and  trembled  vio- 
lently, but  scarcely  more  so  than  the  agitated  being 
that  supported  her. 

The  streets  of  Paris  were  dimly  lighted  in  those 
days,  and  as  Catherine  was  anxious  to  keep  her  visit 
to  the  ambassador's  hotel  a  secret,  the  men  who  at* 
tended  her  chair  carried  no  flambeaux-  So  the 
mournful  cavalcade  threaded  the  streets  in  darkness 
and  silence  till  it  paused  in  a  court  yard  of  the  am- 
bassador's hotel.  They  passed  forward— the  dau- 
phin, his  mother,  and  Mary  of  Scotland— up  the  stairs 
and  through  many  a  sumptuous  but  deserted  apart- 
ment ;  still  no  attendant  was  there  to  receive  them, 
and  it  was  only  by  the  faint  murmur  of  voices  from 
a  distance  that  the  party  were  guided  toward  the 
chamber  where  the  suffering  nobleman  lay. 

"  Lean  on  me,"  whispered  the  dauphin  to  the  half 
fainting  young  creature  at  his  side ;  "  try  and  control 
yourself;  that  must  be  his  chamber  door  where  the 
light  streams  through  into  the  corridor." 

They  moved  forward ;  the  light  gleaming  steadily 
across  the  corridor  was  their  only  guide,  for  no 
sound,  not  a  murmur  now  disturbed  the  gloomy  si- 
lence of  that  vast  building.  The  door  was  gained  at 
length.  The  light  had  gleamed  from  four  tall  wax 
lights  that  stood  at  the  head  and  foot  of  a  heavy  bed 
occupying  a  corner  of  the  room.  Ostrich  plumes 
hung  motionless  over  the  four  huge  posts,  and  masses 
of  dark  velvet  swept  gloomily  downward  in  the  cold 
light. 

Catherine  de  Media's  paused  at  the  door,  for  even 
her  proud  soul  was  awed  with  the  solemn  hush  of 
that  spacious  chamber.  She  leaned  heavily  against 
a  pillar  in  the  corridor,  and  motioned  with  her  hand 
that  the  dauphin  and  his  companion  should  advance 
without  her.  They  did  advance,  awe-stricken  by  the 
gloom  and  silence  that  reigned  around  them.  They 
approached  the  bed,  and  there,  through  an  opening 
of  the  dark  curtains,  Mary  saw  the  outline  of  a  hu- 
man form  rising  beneath  a  dark  counterpane,  it 
might  be,  or  perhaps  a  pall,  for  it  was  a  gloomy  co- 
vering, and  she  shuddered  to  look  upon  it.  A  figure 
was  bending  over  the  bed,  and  now  the  sobs  of  a  fau- 
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man  being  broke  through  the  room.  The  figure  lifted 
its  head,  and  a  cry  that  seemed  to  rend  her  heart  in 
twain  burst  from  the  Queen  of  Scots.  It  was  the  face 
of  Margaret  de  Valoi*,  ashy  pale  and  convulsed  with 
grief.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  wildly  on  the  still  form 
which  lay  beneath  the  raided  shadow  and  glare,  con- 
trasted by  the  wax  lights  and  sombre  hangings. 
That  face — Mary  bent  forward  breathlessly  and  white 
as  marble  to  attain  a  single  glance  at  the  face.  In 
the  frenzy  of  her  grief  Margaret  flung  back  the  dra- 
pery with  a  wild  sweep  of  her  hand,  and,  with  a  sin- 
gle gasp,  Mary  Stuart  sunk  to  the  floor.  She  had 
seen  the  face  of  her  lover,  cold  and  rigid  like  marble, 
resting  on  her  "  pillow  of  roses."  It  passed  before 
her  eyes  like  a  shadow,  that  cold,  dead  face— the 
black  and  glossy  hair  scattered  over  that  snowy  satin, 
the  gemmed  tassels  that  gleamed  mockingly  in  the 
funereal  light,  and  the  Mack  plumes  nodding  mourn- 
fully overhead,  and  then  she  became  insensible.  At 
this  moment  some  friars  that  had  been  summoned 
from  a  neighboring  monastery  came  slowly  along  the 
corridor,  prepared  to  shrive  the  soul  that  had  just 
gone  into  eternity.  They  passed  by  the  shrouded 
figure  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  and,  entering  the 
chamber  of  death,  where  all  spiritual  aid  was  of  no 
farther  avail,  they  assisted  the  dauphin  to  lift  the 
young  Queen  of  Scots  from  the  floor,  where  she  lay 
supported  by  the  arm  of  her  scarcely  less  helpless 
companion.  There  was  no  couch  in  the  chamber 
save  that  funereal  bed,  already  so  mournfully  occu- 
pied, but  when  one  of  the  monks  recognised  the  dan* 
phin,  and  the  rank  of  his  suffering  companion,  he 
reverently  lifted  that  marble  head,  and,  removing  the 
embroidered  pillow,  brought  it  forward  and  laid  it 
beneath  the  pallid  cheek  of  Queen  Mary.  That  in* 
stant  Catherine  de  Medicis  uttered  a  stifled  cry,  and, 
coming  hastily  forward,  snatched  the  pillow  away, 
and  sternly  commanded  the  friar  to  take  it  hence  and 
see  that  it  was  instantly  burned. 

The  friars  recognised  their  queen,  and,  bowing 
with  abject  humility,  took  the  pillow  and  were  about 
to  obey  her  command,  but  that  moment  an  old  ser- 
vant of  the  ambassador,  who  had  entered  with  the 
religious  men,  stepped  respectfully  forward  and 
pleaded  for  its  return — 
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His  master  had  slept  on  that  pillow 
his  illness,"  he  said;  "no  one  was  suffered  to  take  k 
from  his  sight  an  instant,  but  as  he  grew  feeble  and 
nearer  death,  his  last  wish  had  been  that  it  might  be 
placed  beneath  his  head  in  the  eoflin,  that  even  in  the 
grave  he  might  rest  upon  it." 

Catherine  feh  the  dauphin's  gaze  fixed  earnestly 
upon  her;  she  looked  toward  Margaret  deValois. 
and  knew  by  the  flash  of  her  dark  eyes  that  another 
word  might  arouse  suspicions  never  to  be  hushed 
again ;  so,  with  a  power  of  self  control  that  never 
was  equaled  by  woman,  the  quietly  relinquished  the 
pillow,  and  recommended  that  it  should  not  again  be 
removed  from  the  dead,  as  a  disease  so  sudden  and 
fatal  might  be  contagious. 

Once  more  the  glowing  buds  and  flowers  which 
Mary  had  woven  with  so  many  happy  thoughts  were 
kissed  by  the  cold  cheek  of  the  dead;  again  the 
threaded  pearls,  and  the  glossy  satin,  and  the  bods 
that  seemed  bursting  into  flower  all  over  it  gleamed 
mournfully  in  the  cold  wax  light,  a  painful  contrast 
to  the  paraphernalia  of  death  that  enveloped  and 
overhung  it  like  a  cloud. 

Mary  of  Scotland  was  carried  from  the  hotei 
insensible,  followed  by  the  awe-stricken,  but  still 
impenitent  Queen  of 'France,  and  Margaret  deVa- 
lois,  who  had  left  the  palace  on  foot,  and  in  the  night, 
stubborn  in  her  purpose  to  look  once  more  on  the 
only  face  that  ever  aroused  a  true  or  deep  emotka 
in  her  passionate  and  fickle  heart.  Sobdned  and 
softened  by  the  scene  which  had  presented  itself,  she 
watched  with  something  of  true  kinrmrm  over  the 
Queen  of  Scots  while  she  lay  ill  and  svnering  for 
many  weeks  after  that  melancholy  night. 

In  less  than  two  years  from  the  date  of  this  story 
Mary  Stuart  became  the  wife  of  Francis.  The 
quartering*  of  England,  France  and  Scotland  were 
her  proud  assumption.  She  was  beloved  by  the  people 
of  two  great  kingdoms,  almost  adored  by  the  good 
prince  whom  she  had  learned  to  love  with  all  the 
subdued  affection  of  her  nature;  but  even  at  this 
proud  and  happy  period,  a  shadow  would  fall  on  her 
sweet  face,  and  tears  would  start  to  her  eyes,  when 
she  thought  of  "  the  pillow  of  roses,"  and  that  pale 
head  which  found  rest  upon  it  in  the  tomb. 
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How  cheering  the  glad  light  of  Summer  mom 

That  glowing  gilds  the  border  of  the  heaven ! 
Dispelling  night,  and  dreams,  of  fancy  bora, 

And  giving  solace  to  the  spirit  driven 
By  phantom  fiends !    How  cheering  and  how  sweet, 

To  see  the  orient  sky  thus  deeply  blnshing, 
Akug  the  line  where  earth  and  heaven  meet, 

While  through  soft  clouds  the  golden  beams  are 
Is  there  a  heart  so  trampled,  lone,  and  lorn, 
As  not  to  beat  with  hope  at  break  of  Summer  morn? 


How  lovely  is  the  sun  of  Summer  morning. 

As  break  her  yellow  beams  upon  the  mnm^i^ 
Slanting  o'er  hill  and  valley,  and  adorning 

With  radiant  light  the  clear  pellucid  fountain ! 
Greeting  with  roseate  kiss  the  gorgeous  bower, 

Lifting  the  dew  drop  from  the  verdant  tod, 
Kissing  the  nectar  from  the  yellow  flower 

Thai  opes  to  the  embraces  of  its  god ! 
Oh,  is  there  aught  can  heal  the  bosom  torn 
like  to  the  balmy  breath  of  mellow 
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CHAPTER  I. 


"Hxab.  me,  bat  for  one  moment,  Imogen,"  ex- 
claimed the  youthful  sculptor,  as  the  lady  of  his  lore 
turned  coldly  away  from  his  impassioned  gaxe. 

"Nay,  Mr.  Stanley,  hear  m»  and  answer  me! 
What  have  I  ever  done  to  authorize  this  presump- 
tion? Let  me  1ell  you,  sir,  Imogen  Howard  would 
sooner  die  than  stoop  to  be  the  bride  of  an  obscure 
and  unknown  artist  like  yourself.    Release  my  hand !" 

And  it  was  released,  ere  the  words  had  passed  her 
lips,  and  George  Stanley  stood  before  her  with  folded 
arms  and  a  face  pale  with  suppressed  emotion. 

She  was  a  queenly  creature.  Her  brow,  with  its 
regal  beauty,  would  have  graced  the  fairest  coronet 
of  England's  court;  but  her  proud  lip  blanched  and 
her  dark  eye  quailed  beneath  the  stern  and  reproach- 
ful gase  of  him  whose  love  her  coquetry  had  so 
cruelly  betrayed. 

At  length,  a  smile  of  quiet  and  lofty  scorn  broke 
gradually  over  his  fine  face,  and,  turning  calmly  away, 
he  left  her  without  a  word ;  he  left  her,  in  her  luxu- 
rious and  elegant  home,  to  seek,  with  an  aching  heart, 
the  lowly  lodgings  of  poverty ;  but  he  left  her  to  a 
grief  more  deep  and  more  enduring  than  his  own. 

As  the  door  closed,  the  haughty  girl  threw  herself, 
in  wild  abandonment  to  the  most  passionate  sorrow, 
on  the  rich  velvet  cushions  of  the  sofa,  from  which 
she  had  risen  to  address  him ;  and  there,  to  that  wo 
which  her  own  pride  the  petty  pride  of  wealth  and 
station — has  caused,  we  too  will  leave  her,  as  he 
left,  and  give  the  reader  a  slight  sketch  of  our  hero, 
his  character,  his  situation  and  his  prospects. 

He  was  poor  and  proud;  of  humble  origin,  but 
noble  in  person  and  in  mind.  High-spirited,  witty, 
with,  at  times,  a  dashing,  daring  recklessness,  which 
involved  him  in  many  an  embarrassment;  be  had 
still  a  lofty  sense  of  honor,  which  no  difficulty  had 
yet  impaired. 

His  face,  though  not  beautiful,  was  strikingly  in- 
teresting. His  hair,  intensely  black,  was  flung,  in 
wild  glossy  masses,  from  his  broad  and  spiritual  fore- 
head, and  a  pair  of  flashing  eyes,  of  the  same  singu- 
larly deep  hue,  expressed  every  passing  emotion  of 
his  soul.  His  mouth  was  almost  femininely  sweet, 
his  form  tall  and  finely  proportioned. 

A  sculptor,  by  profession,  he  had  displayed  re- 
markable genius  in  the  few  graceful  groups  which 
adorned  hi*  studio;  but  though  visiters,  impelled 
some  by  taste  and  some  by  curiosity,  crowded  his 


room,  bis  sitters  were  few  and  far  between ;  for  it 
generally  happened  that  those  who  best  appreciated 
the  beauty  of  his  works  were,  like  himself,  poor  and 
dependent  upon  their  own  talents  for  a  livelihood. 

That  a  prophet  has  seldom  honor  in  his  own  coun- 
try is  a  proverb  too  generally  true,  and  George  Stan- 
ley began  to  despair  of  realising  the  glorious  dreams 
of  fame  and  fortune  which  boyish  ambition  had 
formed. 

At  the  time  my  story  commences,  he  had  just  com- 
pleted, in  marble,  a  full  length  of  Imogen  Howard — 
the  only  daughter  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  merchant 
princes  of  Boston,  the  city  in  which  the  scene  of  my 
story  is  laid.  She  was  represented  as  the  fabled 
Atalanta,  at  the  commencement  of  the  chase,  just 
springing  forward  in  flight,  her  lips  slightly  parted, 
her  hair  and  garments  fluttering  in  the  air,  her  dart 
in  her  hand,  and  her  graceful  head  half  turned  for  a 
parting  glance  at  her  lover.  The  design  had  all  the 
spirit  and  beauty  with  which  the  original  was  so 
singularly  gifted ;  and  Stanley  hardly  knew  with 
which  he  was  most  in  love,  his  own  exquisite  crea- 
tion or  the  lovely  model  which  nature  had  moulded 
so  perfectly  before  him. 

Charmed  by  her  beauty,  her  wit,  and  playful  blan- 
dishment of  manner,  the  youthful  sculptor,  at  every, 
meeting  with  his  fair  subject,  had  become  more  and 
more  passionately  attached  to  her;  and,  at  length, 
forgetting  the  difference  of  station,  had  rashly,  and 
perhaps  prematurely,  declared  his  love,  during  the 
interview  with  which  my  story  commences. 


CHAPTER  n. 

George  Stanley  entered  his  humble  studio,  threw 
his  hat  and  cloak  desperately  upon  a  chair,  and,  seat- 
ing himself  by  a  table,  buried  bis  face  in  his  hands. 
He  had  not  noticed,  as  he  entered,  a  young  girl  sitting, 
with  a  book  in  her  hand,  in  a  retired  corner  of  the 
room,  who  seemed  to  be  awaiting  his  approach. 
She  rose,  as  he  came  in,  but,  seeing  his  evident 
emotion,  hesitated  to  address  him.  We  will  not  lose 
so  favorable  an  opportunity  to  describe  her,  as  she 
stands  there  with  her  little  hands  clasped  in  sympa- 
thising sorrow,  and  her  blue  eyes  fast  filling  with 
tears.  She  is  apparently  about  fourteen  years  of  age, 
small,  slight,  but  exquisitely  formed,  with  a  delicate, 
child-like  face,  whose  chief  beauty  is  its  expression 
of  angelic  innocence  and  purity,  enhanced  perhaps 
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by  the  soil  spiritual-looking  hair  of  palest  brown, 
which  falls  not  in  curls,  but  in  graceful  waves  upon 
her  neck.  Her  dress  is  a  simple  robe  of  white, 
lightly  confined  at  the  waist  with  a  ribbon  of  the 
same  hue.  Beside  her  is  a  nearly  finished  statue  of 
little  Nell  seated  upon  the  church-yard  stone.  The 
child  is  doubtless  the  original  of  the  beautiful  design; 
for  the  dress,  the  form,  the  face  are  hers;  but  see! 
with  a  light  though  faltering  step  she  crosses  the 
room  and  lays,  with  timid  tenderness,  her  soft  pure 
hand  upon  the  flushed  forehead  of  the  sculptor.  He 
feels — he  knows — he  loves  the  touch;  but,  though 
inexpressibly  soothed  and  comforted,  as  by  a  fairy 
spell,  he  does  not  at  once  look  up,  the  influence  is 
too  sweet  to  be  thus  disturbed,  and  so  he  remains 
perfectly  still,  while  she  smooths  his  hair  with  her 
caressing  fingers,  and  presses  her  innocent  cheek 
upon  his  brow.  At  last,  weary  of  the  silence,  she 
insinuates  her  tiny  hand  into  his,  and  then  he  starts 
and  presses  it  fondly  to  his  lips,  unable  longer  to  re- 
sist her  childish  tenderness.  Blushing,  with  a  new 
and  strange  emotion,  she  hastily  withdraws  it. 

"  I  came  to  sit,  Mr.  Stanley.'1 

"  Dora !  you  are  a  blessed  child !" 

"  But— I  came  to  sit." 

"Why  do  you  tremble  so?  You  are  fatigued! 
Take  this  chair,  dear  Dora,  and  I  will  be  ready  for 
you  in  a  moment.  There !  now  clasp  your  bands  be- 
fore you,  and  droop  your  head  a  little.  That 's  right ! 
do  n't  move— it  is  perfect !  Dear,  sweet,  lovely  little 
Dora!— Nell  I  mean!" 

"  Oh !  why  did  you  change  the  name?  It  makes 
me  so  happy  to  have  you  praise  me,  and  yet  I  know 
not  why,  but  the  tears  always  come  into  my  eyes 
when  you  speak  so,  and  I  cannot  help  sighing  as  if  I 
were  sad,  but  I  am  not— only  too  happy  to  smile." 

"  Darling,  precious  little  Nell !— Dora,  I  mean !" 

The  child's  low  and  musical  laugh  rang  out  like 
the  warble  of  a  bird,  or  peal  of  fairy  bells. 

"  There,  Dora,  you  may  rest  now,  and  I  will  read 
you  those  verses  I  spoke  of,  written  for  little  Nell's 
statue,  by  a  friend  of  mine. 

Dear  Nell !  thou  didst  not  sit  alone, 

Although  the  eye  could  trace 
Naught  breathing,  near  the  church-yard  stone, 

Beside  thine  own  sweet  face. 

Thou  dost  not  Bit  alone,  dear  Nell, 

And  well  the  sculptor  knew, 
While  'neath  his  high  art's  wondrous  spell, 

Thy  form's  soft  graces  grew, 

That,  when  on  earth,  the  True,  the  Pure, 

Doth  linger,  wheresoever  ^ 
An  angel- presence  wails  on  it, 

Its  guard  and  guide  forever. 

An  angel-presence  fills  his  room, 

Although  the  eye  may  trace 
No  holier  object  through  the  gloom, 

Than  thine  own  tender  face. 

We/«/  the  wave  of  viewless  wings, 

And  the  soul  hears  a  tone— 
A  strange,  sweet  voice,  that  softly  sings, 

Beside  that  church-yard  stone  ! 

And  now,  dear  Dora,  I  must  bid  you  goodbye.   I 
am  going  away  for  a  long  time." 
"Oh!  how  long?"  asked  the  cfiild,  looking  Up 


sorrowfully,  imploringly  in  his  race,  "  for  a  whole 
week?" 

"  For  years,  perhaps!" 

Dora  did  not  speak ;  she  moved  hastily  away,  tied 
on  her  little  coarse  straw  bonnet,  pinned  her  faded 
shawl  over  a  heart  heaving  with  unspeakable  an- 
guish—turned again  toward  him  a  face  white  almost 
as  the  marble  one  of  the  Ariadne  beside  her,  pressed 
his  hand  lightly,  almost  coldly,  to  her  lips,  and  was 
gone! 

The  paragraph  containing  the  news  of  George 
Stanley's  departure  for  England  was  read  at  the  same 
hour,  the  next  evening,  by  both  Imogen  Howard  and 
Dora  Sullivan;  the  one  in  her  gorgeous  saloon, 
dazzlingly  arrayed  for  a  ball,  and  awaiting  her  car- 
riage; the  other  in  her  little  bed-room,  preparing  for 
the  night's  repose.  The  haughty  heiress,  bravely 
repressing  a  shriek  of  surprise  and  despair,  threw 
down  the  Transcript,  exclaiming,  u  How  stupid  these 
papers  are  growing !— there  never  is  any  thing  worth 
reading  in  them !"  The  innocent  and  loving  child, 
after  bathing  it  with  tears,  knelt  in  her  night  robe  by 
her  humble  bed,  and  prayed  meekly  and  fervently  to 
her  Father  in  Heaven,  that  he  would  protect  and 
bless  her  friend,  and  keep  her  good  till  his  return. 


CHAPTER  IH. 

A  year  passed  by.  Nothing  was  heard  of  young 
Stanley,  and  few  had  cared  to  hear;  for  all  the 
world— that  is  all  the  fashionable  world  of  Boston- 
was  crowding  to  the  richly  furnished  rooms  of  a 
dashing,  whiskered,  moustached,  fierce-looking  cor* 
sair  of  a  sculptor— fresh  from  his  native  Italy— a 
miracle  of  genius— a  young,  elegant,  interesting,  dis- 
tingue being,  whom  all  the  ladies  petted,  and  all  the 
gentlemen  patronised. 

"He  is  so  saucy  and  so  accomplished!  His  hair 
curls  divinely,  and  he  plays  the  guitar  *  a  rammtnt ;' 
and  he  sings  '  Eceoridente  V  with  such  impassioned 
feeling!  His  broken  English,  too,  is  perfectly  be- 
witching. Oh !  Imogen  !  you  must  go  and  see  him !" 
exclaimed  Miss  Angelina  Seraphina  Elliot  to  her 
friend,  as  they  sat  one  evening  in  the  elegant  boudoir 
of  the  latter. 

"  But  you  know  I  hate  artists!"  replied  Imogen, 
languidly. 

"  Yes— common  artists ;  but  this  is  a  rara  avis .' 
Every  one  is  sitting  to  him,  though  his  charges  are 
enormous.  They  say  his  fortune  was  immense  be- 
fore he  came,  and  that  all  he  makes  here  is  bestowed 
in  charity.  Come !  tie  on  your  new  '  Franpns  prt- 
mier,'  and  that  little  white  plush  hat,  and  go  with 
me  directly." 

"Yes,"  said  Imogen,  bitterly,  and  half  aloud, 
"  they  grant  to  this  impudent  foreigner's  moustache 
and  broken  English,  what  they  denied  to  poor  Stan- 
ley's lofty  genius  and  purity  of  character.  Him  they 
allowed  to  linger  on  in  neglect  and  poverty,  for  the 
very  reason  that  he  was  poor,  and  really  needed  their 
assistance !  Well,  Angy,  I  want  a  walk,  and  we 
might  as  well  go  there  as  any  where ;  so  just  touch 
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that  bell  at  your  side  and  I  will  tell  Florine  to  bring 
my  hat,  &c,  here/1 

A  slight  flush  crossed  the  dark  brow  of  Signor 
Julio  di  Cajolerini,  as  Imogen  Howard  entered  his 
saloon ;  but  he  bowed  low,  and  with  Italian  grace, 
to  her  courteous  address,  and  then  rivetted  his  black 
eyes,  with  a  gaze  of  mysterious  meaning,  upon  her 
beautiful  lace,  till  she  was  Jain  to  turn  away  from 
them,  blushing  and  embarrassed.  What  was  there 
in  those  eyes  that  so  moved  the  haughty  girl  ?  There 
were  few  who  could  daunt  her  from  her  graceful 
and  high-bred  self-possession ;  yet  this  bold  Italian 
had,  with  a  single  look,  abashed  her. 

She  felt  annoyed,  provoked,  yet  charmed,  she 
knew  not  why ;  and  again  and  again  her  brilliant 
hazel  eyes  met  those  of  the  handsome  stranger,  and 
again  and  again  they  fell  beneath  his  gaze. 

At  length  he  spoke.  Imogen  had  moved  away  to 
examine  an  exquisite  statue  of  Psyche ;  but,  at  the 
sound  of  that  voice,  deep  and  sweet,  lingering  on 
the  rich  musical  syllables  of  his  own  native  Italian, 
she  turned  hastily  round!  Once  more  she  caught 
his  eye.  "  Let  us  go !"  she  said  to  her  companion, 
and  with  a  cold,  proud  bow,  met  by  the  sculptor 
with  one  equally  haughty,  she  turned  to  leave  the 
room. 

"  But,  Imogen !"  said  her  friend  aloud,  "  you  know 
your  father  wishes  you  to  sit  to  the  signor,  and  you 
have  made  no  arrangements  about  it." 

Again  the  young  lady  turned  toward  him.  He 
was  looking  provokingly  nonchalant,  leaning,  in  a 
careless  and  graceful  attitude,  against  a  superb 
Apollo,  with  his  splendid  purple  robe  oriental*  em- 
broidered in  silver  folded  around  his  stately  form. 
He  bent  bis  head  slightly,  as  Imogen  addressed  him. 
"  At  what  hour,  sir,  can  you  attend  me  at  my  fa- 
ther's house,  to  make  arrangements  for  a  sitting  ?" 

"  Pardon  me,  mia  Bella  signora !  my  time  is  so 
occupied  that  I  shall  unfortunately  be  obliged  to  fore- 
go the  honor  you  design  me." 

Imogen's  dark  eyes  flashed  an  unutterable  reply, 
but  she  did  not  speak ;  and,  with*  another  cold  and 
slight  bow,  they  parted. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

In  a  low  room,  at  the  north  end  of  the  city,  was 
seated  a  girl  of  sixteen.  Sfae  held  in  her  hand  a 
small  embroidery  frame,  in  which  she  had  half 
finished,  for  a  screen,  a  wreath  of  delicate  roses,  and 
forget-me-nots.  Upon  this  work  depended  her  live- 
lihood. She  had  promised  it  should  be  completed  the 
next  day. 

«  But  though  her  eye  dwelt  on  her  knee, 
In  vain  her  fingers  strove  ; 
And,  though  her  needle  pierced  the  silk, 
No  flower  Tttrifa  wove !" 

Her  young  head  was  bent,  and  her  light  and  beau- 
tiful hair,  as  it  fell  over  the  frame,  half  veiled  her 
drooping  eyes.  Her  cheek  was  slightly  flushed  with 
the  love-dream  at  her  heart,  and  she  sang,  in  a  low, 
sweet,  sighing  voice,  as  follow*: 


"  There  are  tones  that  will  haunt  us,  though  lonely 
Our  way  be  o'er  mountain  and  eea— 
There  are  looks  that  will  pan  from  us,  only 
When  memory  ceases  to  be." 

A  light,  quick  knock  at  the  door  is  unheard  by  the 
dreaming  girl.  It  opens,  and  a  stately  stranger  ap- 
proaches. It  is  the  Italian  sculptor !  What  does  he 
here  with  those  mysterious  eyes  of  his,  and  that 
bright,  beguiling  smile  ? 

Beware,  little  dreamer !  Shut  up,  in  that  pure  and 
loving  heart,  the  image  of  the  absent  one,  and  let 
not  his  displace  it ! 

"Pardon  me,  Miss  Sullivan,  for  intruding  thus 
abruptly  upon  you.  I  should  not  have  presumed  to 
do  so  without  this  letter  of  introduction  from  our  mu- 
tual friend,  Mr.  Stanley." 

The  dainty  color  burned  and  faded  in  the  delicate 
cheek  of  the  girl,  a»  she  reached  her  hand  eagerly 
out  for  the  letter,  and  as  quickly  withdrew  it,  abashed 
beneath  the  earnest  and  admiring  gaze  of  the  stranger. 

"  Will  you  not  take  the  letter?"  said  he,  smiling. 

She  did  take  it,  but  held  it  unconsciously  in  her 
hand,  with  her  head  bent  earnestly  forward,  her  eyes 
downcast,  her  very  heart  waiting  to  hear  that  voice 
again. 

Signor  Julio  di  Cajolerini !  are  you  a  serpent,  that 
you  thus  strangely  charm  each  bird  that  flutters  in 
your  path? 

"  Will  you  not  read  the  letter,  Miss  Sullivan  ?" 

"Oh,  yes!  certainly  I  I  beg  your  pardon.  What 
did  you  say  ?" 

And  she  gazed  upon  him,  with  a  bewildered  look 
in  her  child-like  eyes,  till  he  repeated  the  question. 

She  opened  the  letter,  it  ran  as  follows : 

11  My  dear  Miss  Sullivan,  allow  me  to  introduce  to 
you  my  most  intimate  friend,  Signor  Julio  di  Cajole- 
rini. He  wants  a  living  model  lor  the  statue  ot  the 
Roman  Virginia,  and  I  have  ventured  to  name  you 
as  one  who  will  suit  him  exactly,  and  who  needs  the 
liberal  price  he  will  pay.  'I  hope  your  devotion  to 
your  invalid  mother  has  long  ere  this  met  its  reward 
in  her  recovered  health.  Remember  me  kindly  to 
her,  and  believe  me  always  and  truly  your  friend, 

*'Georgb  Stanley." 

Utterly  unconscious  of  the  Italian's  presence,  Dora 
had  perused  this  simple  letter  half-a-dozen  times  ere 
he  ventured,  or  indeed  wished  to  interrupt  her.  It 
was  sufficient  happiness  for  him  to  watch  her  chang- 
ing face  as  she  read.  "  The  flitting  blush,"  the  play- 
ful smile,  the  half-stifled  sigh,  the  touching  eloquence 
and  grace  of  her  whole  expression  and  attitude  were 
a  study  worthy  of  Praxiteles ;  and  the  signor,  en- 
tranced and  almost  breathless  with  delight,  at  length 
closed  his  eyes  over  the  sweet  picture,  as  if  to  shut 
it  up  forever  in  his  soul. 

"  May  I  hope  for  the  honor  of  a  sitting  from  you  at 
your  earliest  convenience?"  said  he,  after  a  long 

pause. 

Dora  started,  and  remained  for  a  few  moments  in 
silent  thought.  She  hesitated,  because  she  felt  a 
natural  reluctance  to  sit  to  a  stranger.  Stanley  had 
been  her  friend  from  childhood,  and  with  him  the 
case  was  different;  but  she  could  hardly  reconcile 
herself  to  the  idea  of  going,  alone  and  unprotected, 
to  the  studio  of  the  signor.    Then  she  thought  of  her 
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poor  and  invalid  mother,  for  whom  she  could  thus 
earn  many  little  delicacies  necessary  to  her  recovery. 

11  Yes,  sir,"  she  said  at  last,  "  at  any  hour  you  will 
name,  I  shall  be  happy  to  attend  you." 

"  At  ten  o'clock  to-morrow,  then,  if  you  please, 
Miss  Sullivan.  Good  morning,"  and,  bowing  with 
an  impressive  and  respectful  air,  he  took  his  leave. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  heiress  stood  that  evening  longer  than  usual 
at  her  mirror.  She  was  dressed  for  a  ball,  at  which 
she  expected  to  meet  the  lion  of  the  day,  Signer  Ju- 
lio di  Gajolerim. 

Her  dress  a  delicate  rose-colored  crape,  looped 
with  azalias  over  white  satin— »was  cut  low  at  the 
bosom,  too  low  for  taste  and  maiden  delicacy,. though 
the  fair  neck,  which  rose  above,  was  soft  and  beauti- 
ful as  that  of  the  fabled  Cytherea.  Her  dark  hair, 
parted  in  front  in  luxuriant  masses,  was  braided  at  the 
back  of  her  head,  and  confined  by  a  net  of  the  rarest 
pearls.  Her  tone  and  bracelets  were  composed  of 
the  same  precious  ornaments.  In  her  hand  she  held 
a  rare  bouquet,  and  a  superb  Indian  fan,  glittering 
with  gems,  hung  upon  her  round  and  snowy  arm. 

She  was  looking  very  lovely.  There  was  a  bril- 
liant glow  upon  her  cheek,  and  the  sportive  dimples 
played  round  her  beautiful  mouth,  like  sunshine  round 
a  rose !  But  the  servant  announces  her  carriage ; 
and,  with  one  parting  gaze  at  the  mirror,  she  allows 
Florine  to  tie  on  her  little  white  satin  cloak,  and 
vanishes. 

Poor  Florine!  and  you  are  to  sit  up  for  her! 
What  will  you  do  with  yourself?  She  has  left  you 
some  work,  but  you  will  delay  that  until  to-morrow ; 
I  know  you  will  by  the  expression  of  that  willful 
little  mouth  of  yours.  Can  you  read,  Florine?  Ob 
yea!  for  you  nave  already  a  splendid  annual  in  your 
hand,  and  have  opened  into  the  middle  of  a  love 
story.  Poor  child!  How  you  wish  you  were  the 
heroine,  do  you  not?  with  all  her  trials  and  suffer- 
ings, rather  than  the  slave  of  an  heiress'  caprice ! 

The  hours  roll  on.  Twelve  o'clock !  Florine  has 
finished  the  story,  and  read  all  the  poetry  in  the  book, 
and  now  she  sings.  Hark!  it  is  a  love-song !  Ah! 
Florine !  you  have  a  lover,  then !  No  wonder  you 
like  poetry. 

Yes !  I  will  go  away  with  thee, 

Beloved,  o'er  the  bounding  sea ; 

I  care  not  where  my  lot  may  lie, 

So  it  be  'neath  affection's  eye ; 

I  care  not  what  ray  home  may  be — 

A  hot  were  heaven,  if  shar'd  with  thee ! 

Whate'er  the  shore  our  feet  shall  press, 
Thy  beaming  smile  thnt  shore  will  bless ; 
Whate'er  the  cares  our  way  that  thrall, 
Thy  look  of  love  will  lighten  all : 
And,  dark  or  bright  the  prospect  be, 
1  will  not  shrink— I  go  with  thee ! 

The  hours  roll  on.  One  o'clock !  Florine  yawns. 
"  Oh  dear !"  she  sighs  to  herself,  "lam  so  tired  of 
singing  and  reading!  What  shall  I  do?  I  know, 
I  HI  try  on  all  her  caps  and  capes !"  And  forthwith 
she  goes  to  a  bureau  and  decks  herself  out — parading 
before  the  full  length  mirror  and  mimicking,  or  rather 


caricaturing  her  young  mistress9  airs  and  graces  wits 
ludicrous  fidelity.  "  She  won't  be  home  these  two 
hours  yet!  I  might  just  as  well  see  how  I  look  ia 
the  new  French  pelisse  and  hat." 

8he  had  hardly  arranged  these  to  her  satisfaction, 
ere  a  carriage  stopped  at  the  door.  "  It  in  she !— » 
early ! — how  provoking !"  The  cloak  and  hat  were 
restored  to  their  respective  boxes,  and  the  little  artfsl 
French  maid,  to  all  appearance  sound  asleep  upas 
the  sofa,  when  Imogen  entered  the  room. 

"  Florine,  take  my  cloak !— unclasp  these  pearls ' 
and  leave  me!"  The  girl  started,  nibbed  her  eyes, 
and  did  as  she  was  bidden.    Imogen  was  alone. 

The  belle— the  heiress— "  the  evening  star,"  as 
her  attendant  beaux  had  entitled  her !  How  different 
now  from  the  gay  and  brilliant  girl  who  had  stood 
there  three  hours  before,  exulting  in  her  beauty  and 
her  pride !  Her  hands  were  locked  languidly  before 
her— her  dark  disordered  locks  streaming  loosely 
over  her  pale  face  and  beautiful  form — her  droop- 
ing lashes  wet  with  tears  that  mocked  the  cur! 
of  her  haughty  lip !  The  glow  of  joy  was  gone,  and 
her  flowers  had  lost  their  freshness  and  their  bloom ' 

"  Oh !  Stanley !"  she  murmured,  "  I  have  deserved 
this— the  cool  indifference  with  which  this  princely 
stranger  meets  me  is  but  a  just  retribution  for  my 
disdain  of  your  love,  and  yet  it  is  only  his  strange 
resemblance  to  you  that  emuat  this  foolish  infatua- 
tion ! — I  will  never  see  him  again !  The  coxcomb  !— 
be  would  not  even  accept  my  flowers!"  and  she 
flung  her  bouquet,  with  passionate  violence,  on  the 
floor.  As  it  fell,  a  little  folded  paper  which  had  bees 
lying  perdu  amid  its  leaves,  dropped  from  it  at  her 
feet.  With  a  beating  heart  and  blushing  cheek,  she 
snatched  it  up  and  read  the  following  lines : 

Do  yon  weed  your  garden  gaily, 
Training  flowers  with  loving  care ! 

Why  not  weed  yoar  heart,  too,  daily  ? 
Why  not  train  the  blossoms  there  ? 

Scorn  and  pride  are  weeds,  false  lady ! 

Oh  !  if  thou  dost  care  to  make 
"  Sunshine  in  a  place  that 's  shady," 

Pluck  them  out,  for  love's  sweet 


"Saucy  and  presuming!  like  all  he  says  and 
does,"  exclaimed  the  disappointed  girl ;  and,  tearing 
it  into  shreds,  she  flung  herself,  without  undressing, 
on  the  bed  and  wept  herself  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

"  Dear  Dora,  say,  at  least,  that  you  will  try  to  love 
me!"  exclaimed  the  young  sigaor,  and  he  sought, 
with  respectful  tenderness,  to  take  her  hand  ia  his ; 
but  Dora  gravely  withdrew  it,  and  replied,  with  a 
faltering  voice  and  tearful  eyes, 

"  Sir !  you  have  been  generous  to  me  thus  far ;  be 
so  now,  or  I  can  never  come  to  you  again !  I  love 
you— as  a  friend— as  a  brother,  if  you  will ;  but  not 
as  I  love— another !  Oh !  what  am  I  saying?  I  did 
not  mean  to  tell  you  this ;  but  you  are  so  kind,  so 
gentle,  that  I  feel  as  if  I  mutt  confide  ia  you*  Do 
not  betray  me !    You  will  not?" 

She  covered  her  blushing  face  with  her  hands,  sad 
stood  trembling  before  him. 
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"  Nay !  dearest,  I  love  you  too  well  to  betray  you ; 
but  let  me  claim  a  brother7*  privilege,  since  you 
have  yourself  bestowed  that  precious  name,  and  tell 
me — is  it  my  friend  you  love?  Stanley  told  me, 
long  ago,  that  he  had  cherished  your  image  as  the 
dearest  treasure  of  his  soul." 

The  color  spread  to  her  very  temples,  and  her 
slight,  girlish  frame  quivered  like  an  aspen-leaf,  but 
she  could  not  speak. 

"  You  need  not  answer  me,  Dora,  I  see  it  all ;  but 
be  was  poor  and  humble,  and  had  little  hope  of  ever 
being  able  to  marry,  while  I  have  wealth  and  station ! 
Dora,  think  of  your  poor  mother !" 

The  young  girl  withdrew  her  bands  and  looked  up 
calmly,  almost  proudly  in  his  face.  "  My  mother 
loves  me,  sir.  She  would  sooner  die  than  see  her 
child  degrade  herself  by  marrying  for  mere  wealth 
and  station,  unsa  notified  by  love.1' 

She  turned  coldly  away. 

"  Dora,  my  precious,  noble  Dora !  Look  at  me, 
dear,  and  love  me !" 

That  voice!  it  was  surely  his!  She  glanced 
timidly  round.  Yes!  George  Stanley  himself  was 
there !  The  moustache,  the  whiskers,  the  artificial 
color,  the  curls,  all,  all  had  vanished ;  and  there  he 
stood,  his  dark  face  lighted  up  with  exulting  joy,  his 
arms  outstretched  to  receive  her!  Dora  sprang, 
with  a  faint  cry,  to  his  heart.   . 


CHAPTER  VII. 

"  Two  scraps  of  news  this  morning,  ma  belle,  one 
of  which,  I  am  sure,  will  interest  you !  What  will 
you  give  to  hear  them  ?" 

"  Nothing,  Angy,  for  nothing  interests  me  now.1' 

"Well,  since  you  will  give  nothing,  will  you  pro- 
mise to  accompany  me  wherever  I  may  choose  to  go 
this  morning,  if  I  will  tell  you  Jhe  most  important 
one  ?" 

"Yes." 

11  Well,  then,  your  friend,  Signor  Julio  di  Cajole- 
rini — the  genius,  the  marvel,  the  lion,  the  meteor — 
has  vanished ! — no  one  knows  why,  when,  where  or 
how  !" 

He  came !— he  has  gone !    We  have  met ! 
To  meet,  perhaps,  never  again ! 

"Thank  Heaven!  if  it  be  true;  but  I  can  hardly 
believe  it.  Angy,  there  is  something  unaccountable, 
almost  supernatural,  in  that  man's  influence  over 
me." 

"  So  I  thought,  for  I  could  never  comprehend  it, 
though  all  the  girls  were  bewitched  with  him.  But 
come!  you  have  promised  to  go  with  me." 

"  Well,  just  let  me  finish  this  touching  letter  of 
Willis';  it  is  his  last  from  under  a  bridge,  and  is 
exquisitely  beautiful.  Come  here  and  read  it  with 
me !  There !  is  not  that  an  .appeal  that  none  but  he 
could  write !— oh !  dear,  your  hand  is  just  where  I 
am  reading,  there,  now  I  can  see— beautiful !  beauti- 
ful !  oh  Angy ! — no  wonder  the  tears  are  in  your  eyes. 
Well,  we  will  go  now." 

The  elegant  walking-dress  was  donned  with  care, 
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and  the  two  lovely  girls  met  many  an  admiring  gaxe, 
as  they  tripped  from  Beacon  into  Tremont  street. 

At  one  of  the  handsome  marble  buildings  in  the 
latter,  they  paused  and  ascended  the  stairs. 

"  Where  are  you  taking  me,  Angy  ?  Another  poor 
artist  to  be  patronized?" 

Angy  made  no  reply,  but  smilingly  ushered  her 
friend  into  a  splendid  suite  of  rooms,  furnished  with 
Eastern  luxuriousness,  and  adorned  with  exquisite 
specimens  of  art  in  painting  and  sculpture.  Yases  of 
various  graceful  shapes  were  crowned  with  the 
rarest  exotics  of  the  season ;  books,  magnificently 
bound,  lay  scattered  on  tables  of  the  richest  mosaic. 
Crimson  drapery,  superb  in  texture  and  in  hue,  shaded 
the  windows,  and  musical  instruments  of  different 
kinds  completed  the  "  tout  ensemble."  But  the  gem 
of  this  charming  assemblage  was  a  newly  finished 
statue  in  marble  of  the  daughter  of  Virginius,  as  de- 
scribed in  Macauley's  noble  "  lays  of  ancient  Rome." 

"  Just  then,  as  thro1  one  cloudlets  chink  in  a  black  stormy 

sky, 
Shines  oat  the  dewy  morning  star,  a  fair  young  girl  came  by, 
With  her  small  tablets  in  her  hand,  and  her  satchel  on  her 

arm, 
Home  rim  went  bounding  from  the  school,  nor  dream'd  of. 

6hame  or  harm." 

A  young  man  came  forward  to  receive  them,  ex- 
claiming, as  he  did  so,  "  Miss  Howard,  Miss  Elliott !  I 
am  most  happy  to  see  you.  Pray  be  seated."  It 
was  George  Stanley.  Imogen's  early  dream  of  love 
stole  warmly  back  to  her  heart.  He  was  a  far  dif- 
ferent being  now  from  the  poor,  obscure,  desponding 
youth  she  had  known  two  years  before.  She  bent 
her  dark  eyes  tenderly  upon  hitn.  His  returned  her 
gaze  with  a  smile  of  peculiar  meaning,  which  struck 
like  an  icicle  to  her  heart.  Where  had  she  met  that 
smile  before  ?  Confused  by  his  look,  she  took  up  a 
guitar  which  lay  by  her  side  and  struck  a  few  notes 
to  cover  her  embarrassment. 

"  Though  you  do  not  understand  Italian,  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, perhaps  you  would  like  to  hear  a  little  song  I 
have  just  composed.  The  words  and  the  music  are 
both  mine,  and  Angy  thinks  them  pretty." 

He  smiled  again.  "  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  hear 
it,  Miss  Howard." 

And  Imogen  sang,  with  a  faltering  but  impassioned 
voice,  the  following  simple  song  : 

Io  nmava, 

Scmpr'  io  amo ! 
loaperava, 

Speranza  andd ! 

Oime !  1'  amore, 

D  'al  speme,  tira 
La  ttttta  splendor e, 

Che  1'  lllumina. 

•  Pero  desolato, 

Non  egli  morra ! 
Coustante  e  piato, 
N  'el  onetra  resta ! 

Ah !    Io  sperava, 

Speranza  aiidj! 
Ma  io  amava, 

Bempr'  io  amo ! 

"You  have  improved,  Miss  Howard;  you  sing 
with  much  more  feeling  than  you  once  did.  Will 
you  allow  me  to  give  you  an  impromptu  English 
translation  of  your  graceful  song ! 
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"  I  thought  you  did  not  read  Italian !"  she  said,  in 
a  tone  of  surprise  and  dismay.  He  took  the  guitar 
from  her  hands  and  sang  in  a  low  but  rich  voice,  and 
with  much  expression, 

I  loved !  I  love  always ! 
I  hoped !  Hope  has  fled  ! 
Ah,  Jove  drew  from  hope 
All  the  glory  it  shed ! 

Yet,  alone,  it  is  breathing, 
Through  good  and  through  ill j 
Ah  !  I  hoped !  Hope  has  fled ! 
But  I  loved,  and  love  still ! 

The  agitated  girl  looked  hurriedly  round.  Her 
friend  was  absorbed  in  admiration  of  the  statue  of  Vir- 
ginia. Imogen  approached  the  sculptor.  "  George ! 
dear  George !"  she  murmured,  "do  you  indeed  still 
care  for  me?"  Before  she  could  reply,  a  sweet, 
eager  voice,  as  of  echo,  repeated  afar  ofl*,  "  George, 
dear  George !"  The  next  instant  the  rich  folds  of  a 
curtain  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room  were  parted, 
and  a  fair,  young  and  happy  face  glanced  out  for  a 
moment  and  vanished ! 

Stanley  sprung  up,  disappeared  behind  the  deanery, 
and  instantly  returned,  leading  in  his  blushing  and 
beautiful  Dora,  in  a  rich  but  modest  bridal  dress. 

"  My  wife,  Miss  Howard !" 

Imogen  bore  it  bravely.  She  saluted  the  bride  with 
a  calm  but  courteous  kindness ;  held  out  her  band  to 
Stanley  and  congratulated  him,  though  the  tears  were 
in  her  eyes  as  she  did  so,  gave  them  a  card  for  her 
next  soiree,  and  turned  to  leave  the  room,  with  a 
cheek  somewhat  paler  and  a  statelier  step  than  usual. 

Stanley  was  touched ;  he  hurried  forward  to  de- 
tain her.  "Imogen — Miss  Howard!  I  have  some- 
thing to  show  you." 

He  drew  her  into  an  adjoining  room.  "I  have 
wronged  you-,  dear  Imogen ;  I  did  not  give  you  credit 
for  the  feeling,  the  spirit,  the  strength  of  character 
which  you  displayed  but  now;  I  can  only  expiate 
my  fault  by  making  to  you  a  confession  which  but 
one  other  has  drawn  from  me.  Betray  me  if  you 
will,  but  forgive  me  for  the  sake  of  my  early  devo- 
tion and  disappointment !" 

He  passed  into  a  recess,  and  re-appeared  in  a  few 
moments  in  the  gaudy  robe,  whiskers,  rouge  and 
moustache  of  Signor  Julio  di  Cajolerini ! 

Imogen  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment  in  mute 
amazement,  and  then  burst  into  a  fit  of  uncontrolable 
laughter,  in  which  she  was  soon  joined  by  Dora  and 
Angel ine,  who  were  drawn  thither  by  the  sound. 


"  Yes,  Miss  Elliott,  your  fashionable  friends  gladly, 
nay  eagerly,  accorded  to  the  rich  and  dashing 
foreigner  what  the  poor  native  artist,  with  the  same 
genius  and  less  pretension,  needed  so  much  mare 
and  looked  for  in  vain— patronage,  sympathy,  atten- 
tion. 

Impelled,  partly  byjny  natural  inclination  for  a 
frolic,  partly  by  pride  and  perhaps  revenge  for  the 
undeserved  neglect  which  I  had  experienced,  at  the 
instigation  of  a  young  and  wealthy  Englishman, 
whom  I  met  on  board  the  ship  and  who  lent  me 
money  for  the  purpose,  I  adopted  the  disguise  and 
the  plan  of  which  you  have  seen  the  result.  That 
I  sincerly  repent  the  imposition,  you  will  be  con- 
vinced from  this  voluntary  confession.  My  end  is 
answered,  and  I  will  no  longer  owe  to  impostore 
what  ought  to  have  been  freely  accorded  to  genius 
alone.  All  the  money,  all  the  property,  which  I 
have  gained  in  this  unworthy  manner,  shall  be  dis- 
posed of  as  I  intended  from  the  first,  in  charity.  I 
have  saved,  from  my  former  honorable  earnings, 
more  than  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  reach  England, 
and,  when  there,  my  friend  has  promised  me  suffi- 
cient employment  for  a  livelihood.  Rich  or  poor, 
my  Dora  will  love  me ;  will  you  not,  dear  one  ?" 

"  Oh  !  a  thousand  times  better  poor,  my  husband, 
than  with  riches  thus  falsely  obtained." 

He  laid  his  hand  affectionately  on  her  head,  and 
Dora  placed  her  own  upon  it  to  retain  it  there. 

"  And  now  let  me  repeat  to  both  of  you,  betray 
me  if  you  will,  but  forgive  me !" 

"My  dear  Mr.  Stanley!"  exclaimed  Imogen, 
smiling  through  her  tears,  "  I  will  keep  your  secret 
and  so  shall  Angy,  upon  one  condition." 

"  Name  it,  mia  cara  gignora  /" 

"It  is  that  you  shall  let  me  sit  for  a  bust,  which  I 
have  promised  Angel  ine  for  a  birth-day  gift,  and 
that  you  will  allow  me  to  become  the  purchaser  of 
that  lovely  little  Nell  which  I  see  in  the  corner  there." 

"  I  cannot  sell  my  little  Nell,  for  my  littje  Dora  is 
the  original  of  it ;  but  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  fulfill 
your  first  condition.    Have  you  any  other  to  make  ?" 

"  Yes,  one  more ;  teach  your  sweet  wife  to.  love 
me,  as  I  already  love  her,  and  I  am  content." 

She  had  hardly  finished  speaking  ere  Dora's  dainty 
little  hand  was  in  hers,  and  Dora's  soft  and  plaintive 
voice  murmuring  in  her  ear.  Reader!  we  must 
guess  what  she  said,  for  she  spoke  so  low  that  none 
but  Imogen  could  hear. 
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As  some  lone  pilgrim,  weary  and  o'erspent, 
Turns  from  the  dusty  way  aside,  to  drink 
At  some  cool  fountain  on  the  river's  brink, 

And  looking  back  the  toilsome  path  he  went 
Revives  once  more  the  peril  and  the  pain  ; 
And  nerveless,  shrinking,  lives  it  o'er  again, 

Till  all  along  the  marge  he  '11  downward  sink, 


Forgetful  of  his  shrine :  the  winds  may  plain, 
The  wild  bud  blossom,  and  the  bird  go  by, 
And  yet  he  resteth  with  his  dream-like  eye, 

Seeing  as  one  who  seeth  not,  so  deep 
Is  his  full  sense  of  rest,  a  needful  rest : 

So  I  would  linger  thus— beguiled  to  sleep 
That  is  but  waking  sleep,  most  grateful  to  the 
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**Tbtjr  gntr  in  bauity  tide  by  tide.1* 


Who  that  has  attended  the  death-bed  of  the  loved 
and  cheriahed,  can  ever  forget  its  touching  and  pain- 
ful scenes?  The  sands  of  life  passing  rapidly 
away— the  pulse  becoming  feebler  and  fainter — the 
voice  lower  and  weaker— the  light  fading  from  the 
glassy  and  spiritual  eyes— the  mingled  expression 
of  love,  hope  and  agony  resting  upon  the  thin, 
pale  features.  And,  when  at  last  the  lamp  goes  out — 
the  hands  fall  cold  upon  the  motionless  bosom — the 
limbs  become  rigid,  and  the  spirit  wings  its  flight  to 
another  world,  who  can  forget  the  heart-screams  of 
the  doating  mourners— the  grief  long  suppressed,  but 
now  bursting  forth  as  a  torrent — the  tears,  the  cries 
and  the  exclamations,  half  in  love  and  half  in  mad- 


I  once  was  present  at  the  death-bed  of  a  mother— 
a  true  and  martyr-like  woman — who  had  hurried  her- 
self to  a  premature  grave,  in  an  effort  to  provide  for 
the  comforts  of  two  young  and  lovely  daughters; 
and  were  I  to  live  a  thousand  years,  the  memory  of 
that  hour  would  still  linger  vividly  in  my  mind.  She 
died,  too,  in  the  full  faith  of  a  blessed  hereafter— 
conscious  of  the  purity  of  her  life,  and  cherishing, 
as  the  jewels  of  the  soul,  the  sublime  truths  of  the 
Christian  religion.  But  her  daugters — her  young  and 
unprotected  daughters !  She  left  them  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  hollow  world,  and  thus,  with  the  undy- 
ing fondness  of  a  mother's  heart,  fixed  her  strain- 
ing eyes  upon  their  sad  but  beauteous  features,  even 
as  the  soul  parted  from  the  body,  and  the  faith  of  a 
blessed  religion  brightened  the  pathway  to  a  clime  of 
bliss. 

Sobs  and  tears  and  loud  lamentations  came  from 
those  lovely  orphans.  They  were  now  indeed  alone 
in  the  world ;  and  though  they  had  been  taught  in 
some  measure  to  prepare  themselves  for  so  frightful 
a  bereavement,  they  could  not  realize  all  its  gloom 
and  desolation.  They  had  never  known  a  father's 
care,  for  he  had  been  taken  from  them  in  their  early 
childhood,  before  they  were  capable  of  appreciating 
his  value.  Their  mother  had  been  the  whole  world 
to  them— she  had  watched  them  in  their  hours  of  ill- 
ness— had  prayed  for  them,  and  with  them — had 
pointed  out  the  paths  of  danger  in  the  ways  of 
life — had  indulged  them  beyond  her  means— had  de- 
prived herself  of  many  a  luxury,  ay,  many  a  neces- 
sary in  order  to  administer  to  their  comfort  and 
improvement,  and  now,  as  they  looked  upon  her 
cherished  form,  cold  and  still  in  the  icy  embrace  of 
death,  oh !  God,  how  wretched  and  lonely  seemed 


their  cond  ition.  In  vain  their  few  friends  endeavored 
to  soothe  their  sorrow — to  soften  the  anguish  of  their 
grief.  Tears,  and  tears  alone  seemed  to  afford  them 
relief;  and  they  wept  in  very  bitterness  for  hours ! 

Mrs.  La  Roche  was  a  French  lady  by  birth,  and, 
with  her  husband  and  her  young  daughters,  came  to 
this  country  during  the  troubles  of  the  last  French 
revolution. 

Compelled  to  abandon  his  native  land  at  but  a  few 
hours1  notice,  the  father  was  able  to  collect  but  a 
small  sum  of  money  to  assist  his  family  in  the  coun- 
try of  their  exile.  He  survived  his  arrival  in  the 
United  States  only  two  years— merely  long  enough 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language, 
and,  with  his  lady,  to  attempt  the  establishment  of  a 
school  of  instruction  in  the  French.  The  daughters 
were,  at  this  time,  too  young  to  assist,  but  the  mo- 
ther, though  utterly  unused  to  a  life  of  toil,  saw  and 
appreciated  her  position,  and  roused  all  her  energies 
to  the  undertaking.  She  continued  the  school,  and 
with  partial  success,  after  the  decease  of  her  hus- 
band. Compelled  to  economize  in  every  possible 
way,  she  looked  forward  to  the  period  when  her 
children  would  be  able  to  assist  her,  and  thus  her 
task  would  be  greatly  lightened.  Increasing,  as 
they  hourly  did,  in  beauty  and  intelligence,,  and  mani- 
festing, in  every  possible  way,  their  appreciation  of 
her  love,  and  her  untiring  exertions  spent  in  their  be- 
half, her  heart  warmed  toward  them  with  every 
breath  which  they  drew,  anb^  she  would  freely  have 
laid  down  her  life  to  ensure  their  welfare.  But 
what  will  not  a  mother  do  for  the  beings  of  her  affec- 
tion !  What  will  she  not  sacrifice — what  trials  and 
sufferings  will  she  not  submit  to !  Well  and  louch- 
ingly  was  it  remarked  by  a  Venetian  lady,  with  re- 
gard to  Abraham  and  Isaac,  that  "  God  would  never 
have  commanded  such  a  sacrifice  of  a  mother." 

Mrs.  La  Roche  had  thus  with  difficulty,  but  still  in 
a  spirit  of  great  cheerfulness,  conducted  her  little 
school  for  four  years  after  the  decease  of  her  hus- 
band. But,  her  health  now  began  to  fail.  She  had 
overtasked  her  powers ;  her  constitution,  which  was 
naturally  feeble,  gave  way.  Still,  she  struggled  on 
in  the  most  heroic  manner.  "  A  few  years  longer," 
she  flattered  herself,  "  and  I  may  abate  my  labors. 
Then  my  children  will  be  able  greatly  to  assist  me, 
if  not  wholly  to  take  my  place."  She  saw  them 
ripening  in  beauty— and  the  natural  dream  of  a  mo- 
ther's heart  raised  up  suitors  in  abundance.  So 
lovely— so  correct— so  imbued  with  the  pure  princi- 
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pies  of  religion — so  accomplished !  The  heart  of  the 
widow  rejoiced  in  the  anticipated  triumph  of  her  off- 
spring. Alas!  even  then  the  seeds  of  death  were 
doing  their  work,  stealthily  and  in  silence.  A  little 
longer  and  the  body  refused  to  administer  to  the 
wishes  of  the  mind.  Mrs.  La  Roche  was  prostrated 
on  her  death-bed,  and  her  children,  as  already  de- 
scribed, were  orphans  in  the  fullest  and  most  painful 
sense  of  the  term. 

Amy  La  Roche,  the  younger  sister,  at  the  period 
of  which  we  write,  was  thirteen ;  Clotilde,  the  elder, 
was  sixteen  years  of  age.  A  lovelier  pair  never 
mingled  their  tears  together  by  the  cold  corpse  of  a 
parent.  Taught  to  regard  her  as  the  soul  and  centre 
of  their  social  world — as  the  being  to  whom  they 
must  look  for  counsel  and  advice  next  to  the  Al- 
mighty—they clung  to  each  other  in  their  desolation, 
each  striving  to  soothe  the  other,  and  each  uncon- 
sciously adding  to  the  poignancy  of  the  other's  grief. 
Clotilde  wept  wildly,  but  the  sorrow  of  the  younger 
seemed  more  heart-felt.  The  one  was  all  feeling 
and  impulse,  and  he>  agony  of  grief  was  relieved, 
in  some  measure,  by  the  violence  of  the  paroxysms — 
the  fury  of  her  despair.  The  younger  was  naturally 
of  a  thoughtful  and  melancholy  nature,  and  her  mild, 
blue  eyes  seemed  to  mirror,  in  their  gentle  lustre, 
the  very  depths  of  her  soul.  She  was  too  young, 
moreover,  to  have  a  thought  of  fondness  for  another 
being  on  the  earth  beyond  her  mother.  No  other 
passion  of  her  nature  had  been  called  even  into  fan- 
cied existence,  and  thus  the  poor  girl  pined  day  by 
day  until  she  became  thin  and  pale,  and  the  elder 
found  it  necessary  to  conceal  her  own  sorrow,  in 
order  to  bring  back  the  spirit  of  girlhood  and  joy  to 
the  fair  features  of  her  dearest  Amy. 

Throughout  the  crisis  of  their  bereavement  they 
were  visited  assiduously  and  constantly  by  but  one 
individual.  Pierre  Martien,  or  neighbor  Pierre,  as 
they  called  him,  was  intimate  with  their  father  in 
the  more  prosperous  portion  of  his  life,  and  had, 
like  him,  sought  this  country  as  a  place  of  refuge 
during  the  perils  of  the  revolution — perils  which  de- 
stroyed his  family  and  left  him  lone  and  wretched. 
He  had,  nevertheless,  accumulated  a  considerable 
fortune  in  the  United  States,  and,  at  the  period  of  the 
widow's  decease,  was  on  the  eve  of  returning  to 
France.  Touched,  however,  by  the  sad  condition  of 
the  sisters,  he  delayed  his  departure,  and  called  day 
after  day  in  the  noble  duty  of  watching  over  two 
fair  beings,  so  entirely  helpless  and  unprotected,  and 
of  administering  every  comfort  and  assistance  in  his 
power.  This  faithful  friend  was  now  is  his  sixtieth 
year— still,  manly  and  gentlemanly  in  his  appearance, 
and  exhibiting  but  little  of  the  weakness  or  infirmity 
of  age.  Week  after  week  he  postponed  the  day  of 
his  leave-taking,  and  yet  he  steadily  persisted  in  his 
determination  to  return,  at  the  same  time  condoling 
with  the  orphans,  assisting  them  as  delicately  as 
possible,  and  hinting  a  fear  that  his  departure  would 
expose  them  to  annoyance  and  misfortune.  Clotilde 
saw  and  admitted  all  this,  but  what  could  she  do? 
She  still  continued  to  keep  up  the  little  school,  which 
her  mother  had  bequeathed  to  her  at  an  inheritance, 


but  her  inexperience  and  youth  unfitted  her,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  exercise  sufficient  authority  over 
the  pupils,  and  thus,  while  she  found  them  constantly 
diminishing  in  number,  she  discovered,  with  horror, 
that  the  health  of  her  young  sister  was  rapidly  sink- 
ing. The  color  was  fading  from  her  cheeks— the 
bright  light  from  her  eyes.  Her  existence  seemed 
to  have  lost  its  spring  and  fountain  on  the  decease  of 
Mrs.  La  Roche,  and,  although  the  sweet  girl  strag- 
gled earnestly  to  assume  a  degree  of  cheerfulnes  and 
an  air  of  satisfaction,  she  could  not  conceal  from  the 
penetrating  eyes  of  Clotilde  that  there  was  a  canker 
within. 

Neighbor  Pierre,  also,  noticed  the  change  and  his 
heart  melted  within  him  at  this  new  source  of 
anxiety  and  distress.  He  sent  for  and  consulted  oae 
of  the  ablest  physicians  of  the  city — for  his  nature 
warmed  strangely  and  unconsciously  toward  the 
orphans,  since  he  had  visited  them  so  frequently— 
and  he  was  told  that  a  change  of  air  would  alone 
save  the  life  of  the  fading  beauty.  He  pondered 
long  upon  this  painful  intelligence ;  at  first  unwilling 
to  communicate  it  to  the  elder  sister,  for  be  knew 
that  it  would  strike  like  an  arrow  through  her  soul. 
What  could  be  done  ? — what  was  his  duty  under  the 
circumstances?  He  pressed  his  hand  upon  his  fore- 
bead  and  mused  painfully  for  hours.  A  thought 
darted  to  his  brain.  But  no— he  repelled  it  as  un- 
worthy—as  unmanly— as  treacherous  to  the  friend- 
ship he  had  felt  and  professed  for  the  dead  father  of 
the  sisters.  And  yet  it  returned  again,  and  grew 
stronger  and  stronger,  until  he  had  no  power  to  resist 
its  influence. 

Accuse  him  not  harshly,  gentle  reader — pronounce 
not  against  him  rashly.  He  was  alone  in  the  world, 
and  they  were  without  friends  and  protectors.  H* 
was  compelled  by  circumstances  to  revisit  France, 
and  yet  he  felt  a  voice  within  him  assert  that  he  had 
a  duty  to  perform  to  the  children  of  his  deceased 
countryman.  How  could  he  best  perform  that  duty  ? 
To  subject  two  young,  inexperienced  and  beautiful 
girls  to  the  snares  of  the  vicious  and  the  reckless— 
to  desert  them  in  the  hour  of  greatest  need— to 
abandon  them  to  the  charities  of  a  cold  world — or 
worse,  to  the  accursed  arts  of  the  profligate  and 
libertine — the  thought  was  full  of  anguish.  Again 
he  paused.  He  ascended  to  his  chamber,  and  there, 
kneeling  in  prayer,  he  sought  advice  and  counsel  from 
the  Searcher  of  all  hearts.  He  rose  from  his  knees 
refreshed  in  spirit,  and  comparatively  calm  and  re- 
solved. The  next  hour  found  him  at  the  dwelling  d 
the- sisters.  The  younger  was  evidently  weaker 
than  on  the  day  before,  while  the  countenance  of 
Clotilde  wore  a  still  more  melancholy  aspect.  For 
a  long  time  the  visiter  hesitated.  He  looked  steadily 
into  the  beautiful  features  of  Clotilde,  where  all  was 
yet  life  and  hope  and  youthful  splendor,  only  mel- 
lowed and  spiritualized  by  the  tender  anxiety  of  a 
sacred  love,  and  his  heart  again  misgave  him.  But 
he  rallied  his  courage  and  drew  her  aside.  He  an- 
nounced to  her,  in  as  kindly  terms  as  possible,  the 
opinion  of  the  physician ;  and,  as  he  saw  the  big  tear 
start  to  her  eyes  at  the  consciousness  of  her  inability 
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to  accompany  Amy  to  a  milder  climate — softer  and 
sunnier  skies— he  took  her  hand,  and  offered  to  be- 
come her  husband.  "Thus/1  he  added,  "dear 
Clotilde,  I  will  obtain  a  right  to  protect  yon.  Thus 
may  we  immediately  sail  for  France,  and,  with  the 
blessing  of  Heaven,  a  hope  may  be  indulged  of  the 
restoration  of  our  lovely  Amy.'*  He  alluded  to  his 
disparity  of  years,  and  his  reluctance  to  venture 
such  a  proposition,  but  he  implored  her,  no  matter 
what  her  determination,  to  judge  his  motives  gene- 
rously.  As  he  lived  and  had  faith  in  the  Divinity, 
he  believed  that  he  was  influenced  purely,  justly  and 
virtuously. 

Clotilde  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  She 
had  unbounded  confidence  in  the  principles  of  her 
father's  friend— for  he  had  ever  conducted  himself 
with  the  most  scrupulous  delicacy.  She  saw,  too, 
the  position  of  her  sister,  and  she  felt  that  the  life  of 
that  sweet  and  affectionate  girl  was  as  dear  to  her  as 
her  own ;  and  yet  she  knew  not  what  to  do  or  say. 
One  only  thought— one  only  dream  interfered  with 
the  course  she  believed  to  be  dictated  by  duty.  The 
path  of  her  young  life,  chequered  and  darkened  as  it 
had  been,  had  not  been  all  shadow.  A  momentary 
rainbow  had  flashed  its  glories  above.  A  youthful 
form  sometimes  mingled  with  her  dreams.  A  voice 
deeper  and  sweeter  than  those  of  the  everyday  world 
sometimes  rose  to  her  memory,  and  whispered  to  the 
listening  spirit  of  her  soul.  She  was  now  nineteen 
years  of  age— a  full  and  perfect  woman— and  bow 
seldom  is  it  in  our  land  that  the  fair  and  the  beautiful, 
the  enthusiastic  and  the  warm-hearted  pass  through 
so  many  summers  without  discovering  some  being  in 
the  crowd  purer  and  holier  than  the  rest — some 
kindred  spirit — some  sympathetic  soul !  A  look— a 
word — a  pressure  of  the  hand  will  sometimes  give 
tone  to  the  story  of  a  life. 

Clotilde  La  Roche  and  Arthur  Morville  had  met 
when 

"  Life  seemed  bathed  in  Ilope's  romantic  hues." 

She  was  but  seventeen,  and  he  twenty-two.  But 
a  few  months  passed,  and  the  ocean  divided  them. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  bankrupt  merchant,  utterly  pen- 
niless and  prospectless,  and  thus  when  an  opportunity 
presented  of  a  voyage  to  China,  as  the  agent  of  an 
extensive  commercial  house,  he  was  compelled  by 
the  force  of  circumstances  to  embrace  it,  even  at  the 
risk  of  an  absence  of  five  years.  Thus  they  parted. 
"  He  never  told  his  love"  in  words,  but  the  heart 
must  be  cold  and  insensible  that  requires  such  formal 
interpretation.  The  spirit  of  Clotilde  wandered  with 
and  lingered  around  him.  Her  name  was  mingled 
with  his  prayers,  and  her  image  haunted  his  sleep— 
the  brightest,  sunniest  angel  of  hia  dreams.  And  h* 
was  not  forgotten.  She  did  not  strive  to  forget,  and 
if  the  effort  had  been  made  it  would  have  been  a  vain 
one. 

Two  years  had  now  gone  by,  and  Arthur  was  yet 
abroad.  Foolish  and  timid  as  they  were,  no  corres- 
pondence had  been  agreed  upon,  and  he,  unconscious 
of  the  interest  he  had  excited,  was  afraid  to  write. 
He  was  poor— little  better  than  a  beggar— when  he 


left  his  kindred* and  his  home.  He  bad  no  claim  upon 
one  so  beautiful  and  lovely,  and  the  pen  was  dashed 
to  the  earth  in  despair  whenever  he  ventured  a  letter. 

But  the  offer  of  Pierre  Martien !  It  revived  the 
early  dream  in  the  bosom  of  Clotilde  fully  and  vividly. 
Yet  her  sister  was  dying !  She  saw  her  fading  every 
hour.  The  delay  of  a  single  week  might  prove  fatal. 
God  of  the  orphan,  advise  and  counsel  her  in  this  her 
hour  of  trial ! 

She  sent  for  the  friend  of  her  father  and  told  him 
all.  If  he  would  take  her  for  his  wife  under  these 
circumstances,  she  would  freely  accord  her  consent. 
Nay,  she  believed  his  motives  to  be  generous  and 
noble,  and  she  honored  him  therefor. 

More  touched  than  ever— seeing  the  evident  sacri- 
fice she  was  about  to  make  as  a  tribute  to  duty  and 
her  love  for  her  sister — the  old  man  hesitated.  Again 
he  meditated  upon  the  subject,  questioned  his  own 
heart  closely,  and  endeavored  to  penetrate  his 
motives. 

It  was  finally  agreed  that  they  should  immediately 
sail  for  France — that  the  engagement  should  be  an- 
nounced before  their  departure — and  the  marriage 
should  take  place  immediately  after  their  arrival. 

But  why  prolong  the  story  ?  The  God  of  the  orphan 
watched  over  and  protected  the  sweet  sisters.  The 
voyage  was  pleasant  beyond  their  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations. Amy  gained  health  and  strength  with 
every  favoring  breeze,  and  when  they  landed  at 
Havre  her  eyes  again  sparkled  with  the  fire  of  youth 
and  joy,  and  her  cheeks  glowed  with  the  hues  of 
beauty.  Clotilde,  too,  seemed  more  lovely  than  ever, 
the  sea-air  had  greatly  improved  her.  Her  spirits 
mounted — her  soul  again  rejoiced — and  even  the 
apprehension  which  occasionally  crept  into  her 
breast,  in  connection  with  the  coming  marriage,  gave 
her  less  anxiety  than  she  could  have  believed  a  few 
weeks  before. 

They  landed  on  a  bright  Spring  morning.  The 
arrival  of  a  foreign  ship  had  collected  a  group  around 
the  place  of  debarkation.  Among  them  were  several 
Americana— they  could  have  been  singled  out  in  a 
world  of  foreigners.  And  see !  whose  form  is  that  press- 
ing forward  so  eagerly  ?  It  is — it  t>— much  changed— 
but  not  enough  to  escape  the  quick  eyes  of  youth 
and  the  mind  of  love-fraught  memory.  Yes,  Arthur 
Morville  rushes  forward — the  wanderer  from  the  far 
East!  What  a  meeting!  How  joyous— how  unex- 
pected I  Even  the  presence  of  strangers  is  forgotten. 
Eyes  sparkle— cheeks  glow— breasts  heave— and 
hearts  respond.  The  old  man  looks  on,  first  in  sur- 
prise, and  then  with  a  quiet  and  benevolent  smile 
mellowing  his  features,  advancing  to  Clotilde  Jie 
whispers,  "  Be  not  abashed— your  joy  is  my  joy-^and 
all  will  yet  be  well." 

A  few  weeks  thereafter  and  Clotilde  La  Roche 
became  the  wife  of  Arthur  Morville.  Pierre  Mar- 
tien gave  the  bride  away,  at  the  same  time  publicly 
recogniiing  the  young  couple  and  their  beautiful 
Amy  aa  his  adopted  children ! 

Heaven,  say  we,  soften  the  pillow  and  hallow  the 
dreams  of  the  friend  of  the  fatherless! 
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"  Mt  brothera !"  yean  hare  pawed  away 

Since  first  my  childish  heart 
Was  conscious  of  the  sacred  tie 

That  death  alone  can  part. 
Then,  from  your  kind,  unselfish  care, 

I  learned  to  know  how  blest 
Is  she  who  owns  th  e  love  that  lives 

Within  a  brother1*  breast. 

Our  home  was  bright  and  beautiful 

With  all  things  rich  and  fair, 
Yet  dreary  would  its  halls  have  been 

Had  not  your  love  been  there ; 
For  who  would  share  a  princely  home, 

Though  filled  with  pomp  and  mirth, 
If  sweet  affections  hovered  not 

Like  angels  round  its  hearth  ? 

But  oh,  I  can  remember  still 

How  in  the  midst  of  play 
You  threw,  to  please  your  baby  pet, 

The  ball  and  hoop  away. 
To  teach  my  faltering  lips  to  speak 

For  hours  you  'd  linger  near, 
And  hail  with  joy  the  faintest  sound 

That  fell  upon  the  ear. 

"  My  brothers !"  were  the  gentle  words 

That  first  I  learned  to  name, 
And  glad  was  I,  each  lesson  o'er, 

The  kiss  of  love  to  claim. 


And  now,  as  looking  o'er  the  past, 

Too  sadly  I  repine, 
It  checks  the  tear-drop  and  the  sigh 

To  think  you  still  are  mine. 

I  never  knew  a  mother's  love- 
That  blessing  Heaven  denied — 

My  footsteps  through  the  paths  of  life 
It  was  your  task  to  guide ; 

And  when,  amid  earth's  brilliant  hopes, 
My  happy  heart  beat  high, 

You  whispered  there  were  sweeter  joys 
Beyond  the  azure  sky. 

"  My  brothers !"  on  each  brow  there  dwells 

A  cloud  of  thoughtful  care, 
But  may  no  deed  or  word  of  mine 

E'er  place  a  shadow  there ; 
And  though  I  never  may  repay 

Your  deep  and  changeless  love, 
The  earnest  prayer  I  breathe  for  yon 

May  reach  the  throne  above. 

And  when  mine  eyes  are  closed  in  death 

My  spirit  shall  be  near, 
For  sure  I  am  the  dead  will  watch 

O'er  those  in  life  most  dear ; 
And  In  the  home  to  which  I  go, 

Life's  errors  all  forgiven, 
Oh  with  what  joy  shall  I  behold 

My  brothers  meet  in  Heaven !      Mast  L.  Lswsox. 
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The  Sudtss  Child,  amd  Other  Poems.  By  Elizabeth  Oket 
Smith.  Edited  by  John  Keese.  New  York,  AppUUm  f  Co. 
The  accomplished  lady  to  whom  the  public  is  indebted 
for  these  beautiful  productions  is  familiar  to  our  readers 
through  her  many  able  contributions  to  this  magazine.  We 
are  happy  that  she  has  appeared  at  length  to  claim  the 
proud  seat  to  which  she  is  entitled  on  the  American  Par- 
nassus. The  rare  purity  and  grace  of  Mrs.  Smith's  mind, 
the  peculiar  circumstances  which  induced  her  to  resort  to 
the  pen,  and  her  many  personal  excellences,  have  contri- 
buted to  render  her  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  our 
female  writers.  It  appears  from  the  spirited  preface  to  the 
volume  before  us,  that,  like  all  persons  of  real  merit,  she 
is  distinguished  by^the  womanly  virtue  of  modesty.  To 
the  good  taste  and  enterprize  of  Mr.  Keese  we  owe  the 
present  collection.  His  reasons  for  bringing  out  the  work 
are  stated  with  great  cogency.  We  congratulate  the  bards 
of  our  country  upon  the  strong  hold  they  have  upon  the 
sympathies  of  one,  at  least,  of  the  bookselling  fraternity. 
Every  one  remembers  the  splendid  volumes  of  American 
poetry  compiled  by  Mr.  Keese,  and  his  delightful  Memoir 
of  Lucy  Hooper,  appended  to  a  selection  from  her  poetical 
writings,  which  gained  for  him  the  warm  approbation  of 
all  admirers  of  early  genius.  In  the  present  instance  he 
has  conferred  no  slight  favor  upon  the  lovers  of  poetry. 
In  publishing  a  complete  and  revised  edition  of  "  The  Sin- 
less Child,"  he  has  supplied  a  demand  long  felt  and  ex- 
pressed. The  additional  poems  appear  to  us  to  be  very 
judiciously  chosen.    It  is  long  since  we  have  met  with 


any  thing  in  this  department  of  literature  so  worthy  of 
studious  regard.  The  hopefulness  and  purity  of  childhood, 
the  high  ministry  of  Nature  to  the  soul,  the  rxalimr 
agency  of  ideal  love,  and  the  spiritual  philosophy  of  human 
life,  are  illustrated  in  the  "Sinless  Child"  by  exquisite 
imagery  and  flowing  numbers.  No  one  can  read  and  fee! 
it  without  having  his  faith  in  the  beautiful  and  holy  quick- 
ened  and  renewed.  It  abounds  in  ennobling  truth.  It  i* 
addressed  to  the  most  elevated  perceptions,  and  like  a  stram 
of  heavenly  music  touchingly  reminds  us  of  our  nature* 
origin,  wants,  powers,  and  destiny.  "  The  Acorn''  is  a 
charming  effort  of  fancy.  The  germ  is  traced  through  al 
the  vicissitudes  of  its  development,  until  it  towers  a  gwa; 
of  the  forest.  The  sapling  escapes  the  schoolboy'*  knif« 
and  the  storm's  devastation,  to  lodge  the  eagle  on  its  top- 
most bough,  and  to  quiver,  at  last,  the  mast  of  a  noble 
vessel,  on  many  seas.  Sweetly,  with  a  life-like  ingenuity, 
and  a  cordial  emphasis,  does  the  poetess  follow  the  score 
from  its  cradle  of  mould  to  its  ocean-grave.  With  s 
singular  truth  to  nature,  and  many  a  touch  of  graphic 
beauty,  is  its  history  unfolded ;  and,  of  its  kind,  we  know 
of  no  poem  more  successful.  The  remainder  of  the  voUuae 
consists  of  sonnets,  which  breathe  lofty  sentiments  asc 
noble  language.  We  have  felt  no  disposition  to  cavil  si 
any  literary  defects,  so  much  have  we  been  charmed  br 
the  spirit  and  beauty  of  these  poems.  We  commend  then 
to  our  readers,  as  worthy  not  only  of  perusal,  but  of  tha: 
earnest  and  familiar  study  which  the  fruits  of  genius  shouU 
ever  receive  from  grateful  and  appreciating  minds. 
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Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States :  By  John  Frost.  A.  M. 
Philadelphia,  E.  H.  Butler. 

Illustrated  editions  are  now  all  the  vogue.    Great  im- 
provement has  of  late  days  been  made  in  the  art  of  wood- 
engraving,  which  is  no  longer  degraded  to  rough,  coarse 
black  and  white  caricatures,  but  elevated  to  rivalry  with 
steel  and  copper,  by  the  efforts  of  Raflet,  Gigouz,  Hebert 
and   others,  employed  on  the  designs  of  Horace  Vernet, 
Grandville,  and  their  compeers,  in  France ;  of  Branston 
and  Harvey,  in  London;  and  of  Adams,  in  New  York, 
scarcely  if  any  thing  inferior  to  the  Europeans,  when  work- 
ing upon  Chapman's  blocks.     The  work  before  us — the 
first  and  second  numbers— is  of  this  order,  and  the  Literary 
portion  of  it  is  very  well  and  agreeably  executed,  pithy 
and  well  compiled,  and,  at  the  same  time,  clothed  in  a  flow- 
ing and  lively  style,  well  adapted  to  the  tastes  and  intelli- 
gence of  young  and  general  readers.    It  lays,  indeed,  no 
great  claim  to  profoundness  or  depth  of  research,  though, 
in  a  few  instances,  we  perceive,  the  author  has  shown 
a  laudable  ambition  to  appear  u  original."     The  vague 
romances  of  the  Scandinavians  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
history,  yet  he  chooses  to  have  as  much  faith  in  the  Copen- 
hagen antiquaries  as  in  the  Spanish  chroniclers.     As  we 
have  said,  however,  the  history  is  very  well  executed  in  the 
main,  and  we  would  that  we  could  say  as  much  for  the 
illustrative  department.    The  object  of  these  illustrations 
is  doubtless— or  at  least  should  be — not  to  catch  the  eye, 
merely,  and  please  the  fancy  of  the  reader,  but  to  convey 
to  the  imagination  clear  and  more  distinct  pictures  of  men, 
costumes,  manners  and  things,  than  any  words,  however 
graphic,  can  portray.     This  can  be  done  only  by  skill, 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  deep  study,  and 
careful  truth  in  the  illustrator.     To  falsify  the  truth  of 
history  in  painting  is  no  less  a  crime,  if  wilful,  no  less  a 
proof  of  total  incapacity,  if  accidental,  in  an  artist,  than 
the  same  defects  would  be  in  a  writer  ;  and,  to  say  honest 
truth,  there  is  hardly  one  illustration  of  the  first  numbers 
in  the  costumes  of  which  historical  truth  is  not  palpably 
and  ludicrously  violated.    First,  we  have  the  Norsemen — 
the  wild  warriors  of  Scandinavia — whose  real  armature 
consisted  in  casques,  with  visors,  covering  the  whole  head, 
shirts  made  of  rings,  not  linked  into  each  other,  but  screwed 
edgewise  upon  leathern  jerkins,  with  sleeves  and  hose 
and  gauntlets,  all  to  match ;  whose  weapons  were  two- 
handed  broadswords  four  feet  long,  bills  or  gisarmes,  and 
mighty  battle-axes ;  dressed  point  device— save  the  mark ! — 
as  Roman  warriors !    Again,  we  have  Columbus  discover- 
ing  the  land  of  America  from  a  ship's  stern,  thirty  feet,  at 
least  measure,  out  of  the  water !— the  Sontissimo  Trinidad ! 
more  likely  than  the  Nina  or  Pinda,  half-decked  barques 
of  ninety  and  a  hundred  twenty  tons,  or  thereabout.    Next 
we  find  the  French  Huguenots  and  the  Spanish  Catholics, 
the  early  colonists  of  Florida,  dressed  in  the  full  costume 
of  no-collared  coats  with  mighty  cuffs,  immense  jack-boots, 
plumed  bats  and  periwigs,  of  George  the  First  or  Queen 
Anne!     And  last  we  see— oh,  most  absurd  of  anti-cli- 
maxes !— Hernando  Soto  and  his  chivalric  host,  who  rode 
armed  cap^s-pie  in  Milan  steel, 

«  With  the  ebarfert  barbed  frost  ecmnter  to  tail, 
And  the  riders  armed  complete  is  mail," 

t 

from  Florida  to  Natchez— who  made  the  hammocks  and 
the  everglades  ring  to  the  Norman  kettle-drum  and  trum- 
pet, and  introduced  the  plumes  and  burgonets,  blazoned 
shields  and  gonfalons,  of  European  knighthood,  in  that 
most  desperate,  most  romantic  of  forays,  to  the  solitudes 
of  the  American  forest — we  see  Hernando  Soto,  dressed 
and  armed  just  as  might  have  been  King  William  the  Third 
when  he  crossed  the  Boyne,  or  fought  at  Steenkirke. 
Carelessness  such  as  this  is  culpable— unpardonable. 


And  yet  our  daily  press  lauds  these  illustrations  as  equal  to 
the  best  English  and  French  pictorial  histories.  Oh,  most 
unwise  and  improvident  patriotism !  It  is  not  talent,  nor 
skill  in  designing  only,  nor  force  of  shadowing,  nor  power 
of  grouping,  that  will  constitute  the  historical  painter. 
Research  is  necessary,  labor,  attention,  study.  Without 
these,  all  the  rest  is  waste  of  time — useless — nay,  harmful, 
and  destructive  to  the  rising  hopes  of  the  fine  arts  in 
America. 


The  Columbiad,  a  Poem:  By  Archibald  Tucker  Ritchie. 
One  volume,  duodecimo.    New  York,  John  S.  Taylor  f  Co. 

On  reading  the  title  page  of  this  very  handsome  volume, 
we  suspected  that  some  ambitious  young  American  had 
added  to  "  the  national  stock  of  bad  poetry"  an  imitation 
of  the  ponderous  Epic  of  Barlow ;  but  the  preface  imparts 
the  gratifying  information  that  Mr.  Archibald  Tucker 
Ritchie  is  an  Englishman.  He  tells  us  that  parts  of  the 
"  poem"  were  written  twenty  years  ago.  He  should  have 
grown  too  merciful,  in  so  long  a  time,  to  inflict  such  poor 
fustian  on  the  book-buying  world.  The  only  idea  in  the 
work  which  Mr.  Ritchie  can  call  his  own,  is,  that  the 
world  for  a  long  period  revolved  around  the  uuillumined 
sun,  and  not  upon  its  own  axis !  a  theory  which  he,  in  bad 
verse,  maintains  to  be  the  only  one  by  which  the  dis- 
coveries of  geologists  can  be  reconciled  with  the  sacred 
history! 

The  Neighbors :  a  Story  of  Every-Day  I  tfe :  By  Frederica 
Bremer.  Translated  from  the  Swedish,  by  Mary  Howitt. 
James  M.  Campbell  $  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

No  novel  has  appeared  in  many  years  which  we  can 
more  earnestly  and  cheerfully  commend  than  this.  It  is 
a  story  of  every-day  life,  simple  and  natural  in  its  inci- 
dents and  reflections,  yet  in  a  remarkable  degree  interest- 
ing. Its  tone  is  pure  and  healthful ;  it  teaches  the  supe- 
riority of  moral  and  intellectual  pleasures,  and  the  dignity 
and  happiness  of  a  serene  and  virtuous  life.  The  edition 
of  Messrs.  Campbell  &  Co.  is  very  neatly  printed,  and 
the  work  is  to  be  followed  by  "The  House,"  "The 
President's  Daughters,"  and  "  Nina,"  by  the  same  au- 
thoress, as  soon  as  the  English  versions  of  them,  by  Mary 
Howitt,  reach  this  country. 


Judak's  Lion :  By  Charlotte  Elizabeth  :  One  volume,  duo- 
decimo.   New  York,  John  S.  Taylor  and  M.  W.  Dodd, 

This  is  a  story  of  great  ability  and  interest,  by  the  clever- 
est religious  writer  of  her  sex  now  living.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  narrative  is  the  convesion  of  a  Hebrew  to  the 
Christian  religion.  It  abounds  with  incidents  of  a  most 
touching  and  striking  character. 


The  Criminal  History  of  the  English  Government:  From  the 
First  Massacre  of  the  Irish  to  the  Poisoning  of  the  Chinese  : 
Translated  from  the  French  of  Eugene  Regnault.  One 
volume,  duodecimo.    New  York,  J.  8.  Red  field. 

A  book  for  the  mob  cf  gentlemen  whose  patriotism  con- 
sists in  hatred  of  every  thing  which  does  not  pertain  to  their 
own  country  and  their  own  faction.  It  has  much  of  the 
easy  and  enthusiastic  impudence  of  the  French  partisan 
<*bout  it.  Yet  Monsieur  Regnault  tells  a  good  deal  of  truth 
of  the  British  government,  ever  guided  by  a  selfish  and 
unscrupulous  policy,  and  more  intent  on  sustaining  a  power- 
ful aristocracy  than  on  preserving  the  liberties  or  advanc- 
ing the  interests  cf  the  masses. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


Vnrw  From  West  Point— An  Engraving  fty  Ditk<— 
W-fest  Point— the  teat  of  the  United  Slates  Military 
Academy — is  one  of  the  most  delightful  places  of  retort  on 
the  Hudson,  or  was  so  when  Cozzens  was  "  mine  host," 
a  dozen  years  ago.  It  is  classic  ground,  too,  to  the  Ameri- 
can— famous  in  our  history  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and 
heroic  deeds.  It  has  for  a  long  time  been  much  frequented 
by  the  New  Yorkers,  in  the  summer  months,  when  the 
hot  sun  made  an  oven  of  the  city,  and  its  shady  nooks  and 
pleasant  terraces — its  monuments  and  *'  venerable"  ruins— 
and  all  the  magnificent  scenery  around— of  which  some 
idea  may  be  formed  from  the  accompanying  engraving — 
are  often,  in  this  period,  thronged  with  pedestrians,  reading 
inscriptions,  gazing  upon  the  fleets  of  sloops  and  steamers 
passing  up  and  down  the  river,  or,  perliaps,  admiring  the 
evolutions  of  the  cadets  of  the  Academy.  We  cut  the 
following  spirited  lines — new  doubtless  to  our  readers— 
from  an  old  newspaper — the  New  York  American  for  1826— 
for  which  they  were  written  by  our  popular  contributor, 
Charles  Fenno  Hoffman,  Esq.,  when  he  was  "  in  his  teens." 
We  know  of  few  things  better  in  their  way  than  these 

RHYMES  ON  WEST  POINT. 

I  *ve  trod  thy  mountain  paths,  thy  valleys  deep. 
Through  mazy  thickets,  and  through  tangled  heath ; 

I  >ve  climbed  thy  piled  up  rocks,  from  steep  to  steep, 
And  gazed  with  rapture  on  the  scene  beneath. 

The  noble  plain  that  lies  embosomed  there, 
The  jutting  headlands  in  thy  mimic  bay— 

The  stream,  impatient  of  his  curbed  career, 
Sweeping  through  mighty  mountains  far  away, 

His  b^eom  burnished  by  the  setting  sun, 
Who,  loath  to  leave  his  own  illumined  west, 

Dyes  with  his  hues  the  wave  he  shines  upon, 
And  gilds  the  clouds  which  cradle  him  to  rest. 

I  love  West-Point,  and  long  could  fondly  dwell 
On  scenes  which  must  thro'  life  my  memory  haunt, 

But  you,  too,  reader,  have  been  there  as  well 
As  I,  u  not — you  'd  belter  take  the  jaunt. 

You  rise  at  six,  and  by  half  after  ten 
You  're  at  the  Point— 1  was  when  last  I  went— 

You  rest  awhile  at  Cozzens's,  and  then 
May  stroll  toward  the  upper  Monument. 

At  two  you  dine— (you  '11  think  it  not  too  soon, 
Beiiigsharpset  from  your  long  morning's  ramble)— 

And  to  Port  Putnam  in  the  afternoon, 
O'er  rocks  and  brushwood  up  the  mountain  scramble. 

The  view  which  this  majestic  height  commands 

Repays  the  trouble  of  its  rough  access  j 
For  he  beholds,  who  on  the  rampart  stands, 

A  scene  of  grandeur  and  of  loveliness : 

The  chain  of  mountains,  sweeping  far  away— 
The  white  encampment  spread  beneath  his  feet— 

The  sloop,  slow  dropping  down  the  placid  bay— 
Her  form  reflected  in  its  glassy  sheet. 

And  where  the  river's  banks  less  boldly  swell, 

Villas  upon  some  sunny  slope  are  seen : 
And  white  huts  buried  in  some  wooded  dell — 

With  chimneys  peering  through  their  leafy  screen. 

T  is  sweet  to  watch  from  hence  at  close  of  day, 
While  shadows  lengthen  on  the  mountain  side, 

The  sunbeams  steal  from  peak  to  peak  away, 
And  white  sails  gleam  along  the  dusky  tide. 

And  sweet  to  woman's  eye,  at  evening  hour, 

The  gay  parade  that  animates  the  plain, 
When  uuriiil  music  lends  its  kindling  poweT, 

To  thrill  the  bosom  with  some  stirring  strain— 

Who,  when  they  to  their  gleaming  ranks  repair, 
l>elight  to  gaze  upon  the  bright  array 


Of  young,  good-looking  fellows  marshaled  there 
In  pigeon-breasted  coats  of  iron-gray. 

For  girls  the  glare  of  warlike  pomp  adore, 
Since,  cased  in  steel,  with  lance  and  curtle-axe  on, 

Bold  Ccsur  de  Lion  led  his  knights  to  war, 
Down  to  the  days  of  Major-Geuerai , 


At  night,  when  home  returning,  it  is  sweet, 
While  stars  are  twinkling  in  the  fields  above ; 

And  whispering  breezes  in  the  foliage  meet, 
To  move  in  such  a  scene  with  one  we  love. 

To  feel  the  spell  of  woman's  witchery  near, 
And  while  the  magic  o'er  our  senses  steals, 

Believe  the  being  whom  we  hold  most  dear, 
As  deeply  as  ourselves  that  moment  feels. 

The  dolphin's  hues  are  brightest  while  he  dies, 
The  rainbow's  glories  in  their  birth  decay, 

And  love's  bright  visions,  like  our  autumn  skies, 
Will  fade  the  soonest  when  they  seem  most  gay. 

In  "  true  love"  now  I  am  an  arrant  skeptic, 
My  heart's  best  music  is  forever  hushed ; 

Perhaps  because  I'm  briefless  and  dyspeptic, 
Perhaps  my  hopes  were  once  too  rudely  crushed. 

But  to  return — to  lawyerling  too  poor, 
Leaving  his  duns  and  office  to  a  friend, 

To  take  the  northern  or  the  eastern  tour. 
This  short  excursion  I  will  recommend. 

'Tis  but  two  dollars  and  a  day  bestowed, 
And  far  from  town,  its  dust  and  busy  strife, 

You  '11  find  the  jaunt  a  pleasing  episode 
In  the  dull  epic  of  a  city  life. 


LmouBT  Intklligzuck.— Since  the  publication  cf  car 
last  number,  Mr.  Cooper  has  given  to  the  press  a  new 
border  story  entitled  "  The  Hatted  Knoll,"  which  wilt 
probably  be  published  by  Lea  &  Blanchard  in  August  or 
September.  The  scene,  we  believe,  is  in  western  New 
York,  during  the  revolution.  The  work  will  in  tnoe 
respects  resemble  the  author's  celebrated  novel,  "The 
Pioneers,"  in  its  action  and  characters. 

Dr.  Harris,  U.  S.  N.,  author  of  "  The  Life  and  Serricei 
of  Commodore  Bainbridge,"  is  preparing  a  Memoir  of  tie 
late  Commodore  Hull.  We  presume  it  will  soon  be  re**? 
for  the  press.  Dr.  Harris  was  one  of  the  "  brave  old  wo- 
modore's"  most  intimate  personal  friend*,  and  is  doubtless 
in  possession  c^  all  the  necessary  materiel  for  the  work, 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  one  of  much  interest  and  value. 

Several  new  volumes  of  poems  are  axmouueed,  of  whici 
the  most  important  will  be  "  Lays  of  Home,  and  otter 
Poems,"  by  John  Green  leaf  Whiltier.  and  "  Mount  Auburn, 
and  other  Poems,"  by  Isaac  C.  McLellan,  Jr.,  both  to  be 
published  by  W.  D.  Tieknor,  of  Boston  ,*  who  has  like- 
wise in  press  a  new  and  much  enlarged  edition  of  Mother* 
well's  Poems,  and  a  Collection  of  Barry  Cornwall's  Engisa 
Songs  and  other  short  Poems. 

Dr.  Stevens,  Secretary  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Georgia,  has  just  completed  an  elaborate  history  of  last 
state,  which  will  appear  during  the  summer.  Our  know- 
ledge of  the  author  leads  us  to  expect  a  very  judicious  sad 
able  work  in  this  history,  which  has  engaged  his  atteatka 
for  several  years. 

Among  the  "  serials"  now  in  course  of  publication,  we 
notice  "  The  Collected  Writings  of  Cornelius  Mathews," 
to  be  completed  in  ten  monthly  parts,  making  one  large  and 
closely  printed  octavo  vofume.  It  will  embrace  "The 
Motley  Book,"  M  The  Career  of  Puffer  Hopkins,"  «* Tfaf 
Politicians,  a  comedy,"  "  Behemoth,"  eve. 
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THE    BLIGHTED    HEART. 


BT  TBS  ATJTHOa  OP  "  A  NEW  BOMB,"  ETC. 


It  is  many  years  since  an  individual  of  singular 
appearance  took  up  his  abode  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
populous  town — an  unusual  choice  of  place  for  one 
whom  misfortune  or  misanthropy  seemed  to  have 
rendered  averse  to  human  society,  but  not  an  inju- 
dicious one  in  this  case,  since  the  spot  afforded  the 
solitude  of  the  desert  without  its  remoteness  from 
succor. 

His  humble  dwelling,  constructed  with  little  skill 
or  care,  and  scarcely  discernible  in  the  tangled 
thicket,  was  situated  upon  a  rough  hill  that  rose  with 
ptcturesaue  abruptness  from  the  level  plain ;  toward 
the  town  rocky  and  precipitous,  but  descending  on 
the  opposite  side  with  a  softer  outline.  The  gray 
rock  was  in  some  places  naked  to  the  sun ;  in  others, 
covered  with  soil  for  the  most  part  closely  wooded. 
One  spot,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  deep  shade,  was 
susceptible  of  cultivation.  It  was  but  a  strip,  but  it 
repaid  the  rude  culture  of  the  recluse  with  food  suffi- 
cient for  him,  and  served  also  to  pasture  two  or  three 
sheep— not  doomed  to  bleed  for  their  master's  grati- 
fication, but  to  be  harnessed  with  strips  of  bark  to  a 
little  cart,  which  served  him  many  useful  purposes 
during  the  Summer,  and  when  Autumn  blasts  began 
to  lay  bare  the  branches,  bore  his  few  movables 
toward  the  pleasant  south.  No  one  knew  where  he 
made  his  winter  abode ;  but  the  flitting  was  regular 
as  that  of  the  birds,  and  when  they  and  the  flowers 
returned,  back  came  our  hermit  to  his  hovel  on  the 
rock. 

When  we  first  heard  of  his  existence,  he  was  sel- 
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dom  disturbed  or  intruded  upon.  Curiosity  had  sub- 
sided, and  the  determined  silence  of  the  recluse  was 
not  calculated  to  induce  a  chance  visiter  to  repeat 
his  visit.  Strangers  were  sometimes  taken  to  the 
hermitage,  but  to  those  who  had  associated  the  flow- 
ing beard,  staff,  cross  and  rosary  with  the  idea  of  a 
hermit,  our  recluse  seemed  but  a  poor  representation 
of  the  class.  He  was  a  coarse,  rough-looking  person, 
clothed  in  a  sort  of  Robinson  Crusoe  style ;  and  his 
whole  air  was  one  which  the  most  romantic  imagina- 
tion would  have  found  it  difficult  to  invest  with  the 
character  of  saintly  repose  which  always  marks  the 
hermit  of  story.  A  student  would  sometimes  termi- 
nate his  ramble  by  a  short  rest  in  the  bough-roofed 
hovel,  or  a  schoolboy  spend  his  Saturday  afternoon 
in  its  neighborhood,  for  the  sake  of  sharing  the  con- 
tents of  his  basket  with  the  lonely  tenant;  and  in 
such  cases  the  reception  offered  by  the  recluse  was 
quiet  but  kind,  and  the  offered  dainties  usually  repaid 
by  the  gift  of  some  of  nature's  treasures,  which  an 
out-door  life  enabled  him  to  procure.  He  would  heat 
his  rude  oven,  and  bake  apples  and  potatoes  for  them, 
while  they  gathered  berries  or  rambled  through  the 
craggy  solitudes.  But  he  scarcely  ever  spoke,  and 
most  of  his  days  were  passed  in  absolute  solitude. 

The  accounts  I  had  heard  had  aroused  no  little  in- 
terest or  curiosity  respecting  this  strange  being,  when 

I  was  one  day  informed  that  the  hermit  was  in  the 
kitchen,  and  had  asked  leave  to  take— not  exactly 

II  the  husks  that  the  swine  did  eat" — but  a  piece  of 
white  bread  which  had  been  consigned  to  that  base 
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use  by  an  unthrifty  maid,  and  which  had  caught  his  eye 
as  he  passed  her  territory,  driven  from  his  wretched 
home  by  the  pangs  of  hunger.  I  had  heard  that  he 
sometimes  asked  alms  in  the  kitchens  of  his  young 
visiters,  when  from  want  of  foresight  he  found  him- 
self without  provisions;  I  was,  therefore,  not  sur- 
prised when  I  heard  of  his  coming.  Quite  curious, 
however,  I  followed  my  informant  immediately,  and 
found  a  tall,  meagre  figure,  clad  in  a  sort  of  wrapper 
of  the  coarsest  kind  oC  blanketing,  confined  at  the 
waist  with  a  piece  of  rope.  His  hair  was  "  sable- 
silvered,"  and  seemed  utterly  unconscious  of  comb 
or  scissors;  and  his  beard,  not  '* descending"  but  full 
and  bushy,  concealed  completely  the  mouth  and  chin, 
to  which  I  usually  look  for  the  expression  of  charac- 
ter. So  much  of  his  face  as  could  be  seen  showed 
little  trace  of  refined  sensibility.  His  eye  was  cold 
and  stern,  and  one  found  it  difficult  to  believe  it  had 
ever  been  otherwise,  yet  I  fancied — who  could  for- 
bear fancying  something  of  an  individual  so  singular 
in  his  appearance  and  habits  ? — that  the  deep  furrows 
of  his  brow  were  not  the  gradual  work  of  time,  but 
the  more  severe  scoopings  of  remorse  or  regret,  and 
that  they  spoke  of  pangs  such  as  only  the  strong 
mind  can  suffer. 

My  gaze  offended  or  disconcerted  him,  for  he 
stepped  without  the  door,  so  as  to  screen  himself 
from  further  scrutiny.  I  hastened  to  repair  the  in- 
voluntary fault  by  addressing  him  courteously,  and 
inviting  him  to  come  in.  He  neither  spoke  nor  raised 
his  eyes  from  the  ground ;  so,  directing  apart  that 
food  should  be  set  before  him,  I  left  him  to  dispose  of 
it  at  his  pleasure,  for  it  was  evident  that  he  was 
painfully  shy,  and  that  my  presence  was  both  unex- 
pected and  unwelcome. 

I  heard  of  him  occasionally  through  the  Summer, 
but  nothing  of  novelty  or  interest  until  the  hoarse 
voice  of  Autumn  was  heard  on  the  hill,  and  the  strides 
of  approaching  Winter  rustled  among  the  dry  leaves 
of  the  forest,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  re- 
cluse still  occupied  his  airy  Summer  bower,  being 
too  unwell  to  commence  his  usual  migration.  Pre- 
paring a  few  of  the  little  comforts  of  the  sick  room,  I 
accompanied  his  young  friends  to  the  rock,  in  hopes 
of  discovering  the  nature  of  his  illness  and  being 
able  to  contribute  to  its  cure. 

Forlorn  and  desolate  indeed  was  the  situation  of 
the  poor  solitary.  He  had  been  unable  to  gather  in 
the  produce  of  his  little  plantation,  and  the  corn  was 
yet  on  the  stalk,  and  the  potatoes  in  the  ground.  The 
trees,  stripped  of  their  covering,  no  longer  afforded 
shelter  to  the  miserable  hovel,  and  the  hermit  lay 
exposed  to  the  chilling  wind,  warmed  only  by  the 
poor  sheep  which  huddled  round  him,  having  fol- 
lowed him  to  his  retreat  for  protection  from  the  blast, 
or  for  the  food  which  the  bare  and  frozen  banks  now 
denied  them. 

He  received  thankfully  the  provisions  we  offered, 
but  resisted  every  proposal  for  removing  him  to  a 
more  comfortable  asylum,  or  even  for  improving  the 
miserable  pallet  on  which  he  lay.  He  showed  no 
symptoms  of  any  particular  disease,  but  a  general 
decline  of  the  powers  of  life.    His  appearance  was 


much  altered,  and  his  face  of  a  transparent  pah 
but  this  might  well  have  been  occasioned  by  the  want 
of  such  food  as  his  feeble  appetite  required.  He  felt 
quite  sure  he  should  be  better  now,  and  said  he  had 
lain  in  bed  only  to  keep  himself  warm.  Finding  him 
resolute  in  rejecting  further  aid,  the  young  people 
gathered  a  supply  of  fuel,  and  filled  his  kettle  and 
hung  it  over  a  good  fire,  and  arranged  the  few  com- 
forts we  had  brought  on  a  rude  shelf  by  the  bedside, 
and  we  left  him  to  himself,  feeling  that  however 
grateful  he  might  be  for  intended  kindness,  human 
society  was  evidently  distasteful  to  him. 

It  was  evident  to  us  all  that  be  was  much  softened 
since  his  illness.  He  no  longer  maintained  an  obsti- 
nate silence,  nor  when  be  spoke  was  it  with  that 
deep  hoarse  voice  which  had  been  remarkable  be- 
fore. There  was  more  of  refinement  in  his  language, 
and  of  intelligence  in  his  eye;  and  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  the  roughness  I  had  noticed  had  been 
artificial — assumed  only  to  suit  the  character  he  had 
adopted.  Our  young  people  now  visited  him  more 
frequently,  and  others,  hearing  of  his  indisposition, 
offered  more  comforts  than  he  would  consent  to  re- 
ceive; but  he  declined  gradually,  so  gradually,  in- 
deed, that  those  who  saw  him  often  were  scarce 
aware  oC  the  change,  until  one  morning  he  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed.*  No  clue  to  his  name  or  kindred 
was  found  among  his  poor  effects ;  but  be  had  con- 
signed to  one  favored  individual  a  memoir  of  his  life, 
or  at  least  of  that  portion  of  it  which  had  been  passed 
among  men.  Other  papers  there  were — the  outpour- 
ings of  a  vehement  spirit — of  a  rebellious  and  un- 
tamed heart,  which  had  dared  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
the  decrees  of  the  Most  High,  and  to  draw  from  the 
various  calamities  of  life  bold  and  blasphemous  con- 
clusions against  the  justice  and  goodness  of  Provi- 
dence. These  were  of  course  committed  to  the 
flames ;  but  the  short  record  of  his  own  disastrous 
career,  written  apparently  in  a  different  spirit,  and 
after  he  had  ceased  to  "  contend  against  God,"  is 
here  given,  not  without  a  hope  that  useful  lessons 
may  be  derived  from  the  errors  of  a  proud  and  self- 
deifying  heart. 

THE  HERMITS  STORY. 

My  father  was  a  substantial  farmer.  By  unremit- 
ting industry  in  early  life  he  had  amassed  a  few  hun- 
dreds, and  these  had  become  thousands  by  prudent 
management  and  rigid  economy;  so  that  from  my 
earliest  recollection  he  was  at  ease  as  to  worldly 
possessions.  His  own  career  having  been  thus  pros- 
perous, he  naturally  desired  that  his  only  son  should 
follow  in  his  footsteps,  and  with  his  noble  farm  in- 
herit his  fondness  for  agricultural  pursuits.  Though 
deficient  in  education  himself,  he  allowed  me  its 
advantages,  and  I  was  many  years  at  school,  with 
only  the  occasional  interruption  of  a  summons  home 
when  haying  or  harvesting  required  the  entire  force 
of  the  household.    At  such  times  my  father  spoke 

*  Those  of  our  readers  who  were  acquainted  with  New 
Haven  twenty  years  ago  will  recognise  in  this  sketch  an 
attempt  to  describe  the  person  known  as  "  The  Hermit  of 
East  Rock." 
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often  to  me  of  his  wish  that  I  should  be  prepared  to 
relieve  him  from  the  cares  which  his  yean  began  to 
render  irksome ;  of  my  own  good  fortune  in  being 
the  inheritor  of  such  a  farm,  and  of  his  in  having  a 
son  capable  of  carrying  out  his  plans  of  further  im- 
provement— but  I  was  fated  to  disappoint  him.  Fated, 
did  I  say !  Let  me  rather  own  that  at  school  I  im- 
bibed a  love  of  letters,  but  not  a  sense  of  duty ;  a 
high  opinion  of  my  own  powers,  and  a  secret  con- 
viction that  those  powers  would  be  wasted  in  the  in- 
glorious occupation  of  tilling  the  ground.  My  thirst 
for  knowledge  referred  only  to  mental  gratification ; 
and  I  pursued  my  studies  with  an  ardor  of  which 
those  who  have  always  had  ready  access  to  the 
treasures  of  literature  can  have  but  little  conception. 
At  home  I  scarce  saw  a  book,  beyond  the  Bible  and 
a  few  elementary  works ;  and  when  at  college  my 
eyes  first  opened  upon  the  stores  of  ages,  I  became 
absolutely  intoxicated  with  delight,  and  rioted  indis- 
criminately in  whatever  seemed  for  the  moment 
most  desirable  to  my  excited  fancy.  The  result  of 
this  kind  of  reading  was  any  thing  but  advantageous. 
Mental  dissipation  is  scarcely  less  injurious  to  the 
moral  sense  than  is  its  ruinous  brother  vice.  The 
generous  and  self-denying  virtues  are  almost  as  in- 
compatible with  the  one  as  with  the  other.  Under 
the  influence  of  my  new-found  pleasure  it  cost  me 
not  a  pang  to  disappoint  the  long-cherished  hopes  of 
my  father,  and  it  was  with  a  secret  swell  of  conscious 
superiority  that  I  announced  to  him  my  resolution 
never  to  be  a  farmer. 

His  anger  and  his  astonishment  knew  no  bounds. 
He  bitterly  lamented  his  folly  in  having  sent  me  to 
college,  "although,"  as  he  observed,  "there  was 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  learning  to  make  a  fool  of  a 
boy."  This  was  very  true,  yet  the  small  and  ill- 
chosen  and  worse  digested  amount  of  it  which  I  had 
imbibed,  had  only  filled  my  head  with  vanity,  and 
my  heart  with  undutiful  thoughts.  The  entreaties  of 
my  mother  and  sister  delayed  the  catastrophe  for 
awhile.  My  father  consented  to  try  me  at  business, 
and  I  condescended  to  be  tried;  but  nothing  but  dis- 
aster ensued.  When  not  willfully  careless,  I  was 
ruinously  absent-minded,  and  it  was  not  until  I  had 
killed  half  the  cows,  by  letting  them  spend  the  night 
in  a  field  of  clover,  and  spiked  the  best  horse  on  the 
tongue  of  a  stage-coach,  while  I  lay  reading  Thom- 
son's Summer  on  the  top  of  a  load  of  hay,  that  my 
poor  father  gave  it  up  in  despair.  He  gave  me  a 
small  amount  of  money,  a  horse,  and  a  supply  of 
clothing,  and  then,  with  anger  in  his  eye  and  grief 
and  mortification  in  his  heart,  sent  me  to  seek  my 
fortune  where  I  could  find  a  situation  more  congenial 
to  my  taste. 

In  spite  of  my  headstrong  folly  I  could  not  but  feel 
a  little  misgiving  as  I  turned  my  back  on  my  home, 
and  on  the  kindest  of  mothers,  and  prepared  to  try 
the  wide  world  for  a  subsistence.  The  "  still  small 
voice"  that  upbraided  me  with  the  sorrow  of  my 
parents  I  strove  to  silence  by  a  determination  to  re- 
turn to  them  when  I  should  have  earned  a  name  and 
a  fame  that  should  cover  the  waywardness  of  my 
youth,  and  crown  their  latter  days  with  pride  and 


joy.  As  a  stepping-stone,  to  fortune,  however,  it 
was  highly  necessary  that  I  should  at  once  determine 
upon  some  mode  of  earning  a  regular  subsistence, 
and  my  passion  for  books,  not  to  say  my  incapacity 
for  any  thing  else,  pointed  at  once  to  the  situation  of 
a  teacher.  I  had  no  dread  of  this  occupation.  I 
ascribed  the  various  satirical  descriptions  of  its  hor- 
rors to  the  incapacity  of  those  who  had  attempted  it. 
To  a  teacher  qualified  as  I  felt  myself  to  be,  I  was 
confident  the  whole  favored  district  would  throng; 
and  I  anticipated  with  delight  the  astonishment  of 
the  natives  when  they  discovered  the  attainments  of 
their  schoolmaster. 

The  first  difficulty  that  occurred  when  I  sought  this 
delightful  employment  was  the  lack  of  proper  testi- 
monials. It  had  not  entered  my  mind  that  a  person 
of  my  appearance  and  acquirements  would  need 
credentials  among  ignorant  rustics ;  but  I  found,  with 
no  little  disgust,  that  I  was  required  to  go  through 
the  whole  formula  of  recommendations  and  certifi- 
cates, and  prove  my  title  to  the  honor  of  teaching  a 
district  school  by  as  many  papers  as  would  have 
served  to  accredit  a  minister  plenipotentiary.  A  long 
interval  occurred  before  certificates  could  arrive 
from  my  Alma  Mater,  and  by  the  time  I  had  been 
examined  and  entered  upon  my  new  duties,  an  ac- 
quaintance with  my  patrons  and  their  children  had 
served  to  damp  my  ardor  considerably.  I  dropped, 
by  degrees,  the  hope  of  making  orators  and  states- 
men out  of  the  materials  committed  to  my  care ;  and 
contented  myself  with  the  more  modest  hope  of 
eradicating  some  of  the  bad  habits  and  ignorant  con- 
ceit of  my  pupils— a  sad  and  discouraging  task.  To 
write  upon  blank  paper  is  easy,  but  when  the  surface 
has  already  been  scribbled  over,  who  can  expect  to 
produce  fair  and  graceful  lines? 

Most  of  my  scholars  were  the  sons  of  farmers,  who 
had  no  idea  that  the  whole  of  a  child's  time  ought  to 
be  given  to  the  school.  Many  omissions  occurred, 
and  those  who  did  attend  regularly  came  to  the 
writing-desk  or  the  reading  class  with  hands  hard- 
ened by  labor,  or  heads  preoccupied  by  more  con- 
genial ideas.  These  difficulties,  however,  lessened 
in  no  degree  the  expectations  of  the  parents. 

"I  expect,"  said  one  sturdy  father  to  me,  "  that 
now  we  've  got  sich  a  high-larnt  master,  my  boy  'U 
write  like  copperplate  afore  the  quarter's  out ;"  and 
another,  whose  son  spent  a  full  month  in  committing 
the  multiplication  table,  told  me,  he  hardly  knew 
bow  to  spare  him  for  three  months,  but  he  wanted 
he  should  "  larn  surveying." 

The  proportion  of  reasonable  parents  and  capable 
children  was  lamentably  small ;  but  all  this  I  could 
have  borne  if  I  had  found  what  I  expected— abundant 
leisure  for  reading.  But,  alas!  the  mornings  and 
evenings,  which  were  to  have  consoled  me  for  the 
most  laborious  drudgery,  were  not  at  my  command. 
That  odious  "boarding  round"— a  custom  which 
ought  to  be  abolished  by  statute— gave  me  every 
week  a  new  home,  if  such  sojourn  may  bear  the 
sacred  name  of  home;  and  every  home  seemed 
more  uncomfortable  than  the  last.  One  single  fire 
for  the  household  during  all  the  morning  business 
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made  reading  impossible  in  Winter  weather ;  and  in 
the  evening*,  when,  children  and  business  being  oat 
of  the  way,  I  might'  have  had  a  chance  by  the  fire- 
aide,  I  found  myself  so  fagged  by  the  labors  of  the 
day,  that  even  books  had  no  charm  which  could  sus- 
tain my  drooping  eyelids.  The  comfortable  and  well 
ordered  home  I  had  left  often  rose  sweet  and  tempt- 
ing npon  my  weary  soul;  but  pride  forbade  me  to 
confess  my  error  and  seek  again  its  sheltering  roof. 
I  knew  my  father  would  be  ready  to  receive  me  at  a 
word ;  but  that  word  I  determined  never  to  speak. 

To  a  temperament  such  as  mine,  the  trials  at 
which  I  have  but  hinted  were  unreasonably  severe. 
Better  regulated  minds  would  have  found  them  much 
more  tolerable ;  to  me  they  were  irons  entering  the 
soul,  and  I  felt  often  tempted  to  fly  from  them,  as  I 
had  done  from  other  and  far  less  evils  that  had 
thwarted  my  bent  at  home.  I  did,  however,  exercise 
sufficient  self-command  to  fulfill  my  agreement ;  but 
no  entreaties  could  induce  me  to  engage  with  the 
same  set  for  another  season ;  and  with  the  pittance 
which  my  Winter  of  torment  had  earned,  I  set  for- 
ward again,  hoping  to  find  some  nook  of  earth  where 
the  abilities  which  I  still  valued,  though  at  a  more 
reasonable  rate,  might  procure  me  a  livelihood  while 
I  was  deciding  on  a  permanent  plan  of  life. 

I  came  just  at  evening  upon  a  lovely  spot— a  vil- 
lage lying  on  a  small  but  rapid  stream  which  flowed 
through  a  highly  cultivated  valley.  There  was  a 
mill  with  its  busy,  pleasant  hum;  a  smith's  shop 
round  which  the  usual  number  of  idlers  were  col- 
lected; a  neat  tavern  where  there  were  no  idlers  at 
all ;  one  pretty  street  through  which,  at  this  sunset 
hour,  many  fair  forms  were  flitting;  and,  on  the 
brow  of  a  hill  which  overlooked  the  whole,  a  church 
on  whose  taper  spire  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  seemed 
to  linger  with  affectionate  delay.  I  gazed  with  de- 
light, and,  still  sanguine  as  ever,  decided  that  this 
favored  spot  should  be  my  home  for  the  present  A 
school  here,  I  thought,  could  not  be  like  other  schools 
— and,  as  far  as  my  own  experience  went,  I  was  for 
once  right. 

There  was  no  lack  of  testimonials  this  time,  and 
I  soon  found  myself  established  in  a  select  school, 
which  promised  better  support  and  more  leisure  than 
I  had  enjoyed  in  my  former  situation.  I  entered  upon 
my  new  duties  with  interest,  but  had  already  begun 
to  discover  that  all  schools  in  the  country  are  alike 
in  some  particulars,  when  an  incident  occurred  which 
changed  at  once  the  bent  of  my  repining  thoughts, 
and  the  whole  color  of  my  life. 

Margaret ,  a  beautiful  girl  whose  health  had 

from  childhood  been  so  delicate  as  to  prevent  her 
from  attending  school  regularly,  was  now,  in  her 
seventeenth  year,  placed  under  my  charge.  Her 
father,  the  rich  man  of  the  neighborhood,  was  anxious 
that  Margaret  should  employ  an  interval  of  improved 
strength  in  repairing  as  far  as  possible  the  defi- 
ciencies of  her  early  training,  and  he  requested  extra 
attention  on  my  part,  in  the  shape  of  private  lessons, 
which  brought  me  every  evening  to  his  house. 

My  imagination  had  often  dwelt  on  the  lovely  be- 
ings who  rise  under  the  creative  wand  of  the  poet, 


and  I  bad  sighed  to  think  that  only  in  books  may  we 
hope  to  meet  these  shapes  of  beauty,  lit  from  within 

by  souls  yet  more  divine;  but  in  Margaret 

did  my  charmed  eyes  discover  more  than  poet  ever 
painted.  The  softest  beauty— a  clear  and  most  in- 
genuous mind— and  a  gentleness  which  can  never  be 
feigned— all  the  qualities  which  I  should  have  chosen 
if  I  had  been  endowed,  Pygmalion-like,  with  the 
power  of  giving  life  to  the  dreams  of  fancy,  were 
united  in  this  fair  creature.  There  lacked  only  that 
knowledge  which  it  was  to  be  my  blissful  task  to 
impart,  and  which  her  young  enthusiasm  drank  in  as 
does  the  thirsty  earth  the  long  delayed  shower.  How 
I  rejoiced  that  her  mind  had  been  no  further  culti- 
vated !  I  would  not  that  any  other  breath  should  aid 
the  expansion  of  this  tender  flower.  And  none  other 
did :  it  was  mine  to  watch  its  unfolding,  and  imbibe 
its  fragrance ;  mine  to  wear  it  in  my  heart  of  hearts. 
Lessons  which  books  do  not  furnish  passed  between 
the  master  and  the  pupil.  Margaret  accepted  my 
offered  heart,  and  as  frankly  gave  her  own  in  ex- 
change; and  in  less  than  two  years  from  the  time 
when  I  first  saw  her  she  became  the  dearer  part  of 
myself. 

Is  not  this  a  trick  of  the  imagination  ?    Have  I— 
the  outcast  of  society— the  disowned  of  Heaven— 
the  companion  only  of  the  beasts  that  perish — have  / 
ever  been  the  beloved  of  Margaret — the  pride  of  oar 
parents— the  approved  and  applauded  of  all  within 
our  little  circle?    Is  this  cold  and  almost  pulseless 
heart  the  same  which  once  swelled  with  triumph  as 
I  gased  on  my  wife's  sweet  face,  and  fed  my  pride 
with  the  thought  that  if  I  had  tamely  yielded  to  the 
inglorious  lot- masked  out  by  my  father,  I  should 
never  have  found  this— the  world's  best  treasure! 
Alas !  what  darkness  would  have  veiled  that  joyous 
scene  if  Fate  had  foreshown,  in  the  place  of  the 
happy  bridegroom,  the  squalid  wretch  whose  appear- 
ance now  scarcely  claims  kindred  with  his  species! 
My  father,  pleased  with  a  wealthy  and  influential 
connection,  made  generous  provision  for  my  outset 
in  life.    My  sister  had  married,  and  her  husband 
proved  a  valuable  substitute  for  an  undutiful  son. 
This  fortunate  circumstance  conveniently  served  to 
quiet  those  troublesome  whispers  with  which  con- 
science would  occasionally  beset  me.    Yet  the  sad- 
ness which  had  become  habitual  to  my  mothers  face 
conveyed  a  reproach  to  my  better  sense  which  selfish 
pride  could  never  wholly  disregard.    Every  look  of 
hers  told  me  that  no  son-in-law  could  ever  supply 
my  place  to  her ;  and  that  the  disappointment  occa- 
sioned by  my  cold-hearted  desertion  had  thrown  a 
chilling  shade  on  the  evening  of  her  days.    Yet  one 
glance  at  my  idol  always  sufficed  to  put  to  flight 
every  repentant  thought. 

Yet  the  part  of  my  life  which  I  look  back  upon 
with  the  least  remorse  is  the  period  that  immediately 
followed  my  marriage.  During  those  four  happy 
years,  inspired  by  the  various  excellences  in  my 
wife's  character,  I  labored  assiduously  to  correct  my 
faults.  I  forgot  my  self-importance  as  far  as  possible, 
and  endeavored  to  promote  the  happiness  of  all 
around  me,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  my  own 
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cherished  inclinations.  Imperfect  as  were  say  efforts, 
they  were  sincere,  and  with  my  Margaret,  at  least, 
eminently  successful.  Never  was  the  pure  light  of 
our  domestic  happiness  dimmed  for  a  moment  even 
by  the  overflowings  of  that  wayward  self-will  which 
had  so  often  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  my  poor 
mother.  How  indeed  could  I  have  lived  to  tell  this 
sad  story,  if  to  all  the  rest  were  added  the  recollec- 
tion that  I  bad  ever  inflicted  one  pang  on  that  loving 
heart? 

It  was  my  intention,  when  I  began  this  record,  to 
have  passed  over  the  incidents  of  my  early  life,  and 
to  have  recalled  little  more  than  the  horrible  catas- 
trophe which  has  darkened  the  sun  and  extin- 
guished the  stars  to  my  blighted  soul  for  so  many 
years.  But  with  the  attempt  to  say  anything  of  my- 
self, human  feelings  and  the  natural  longing  for  hu- 
man sympathy  revived  at  once  within  me.  Recol- 
lections of  the  entire  past  flooded  ray  soul,  and  would 
have  vent.  Far  different  have  long  been  my  con- 
templations, and  who  does  not  know  that  rebellious 
thoughts  bring  their  own  just  misery  with  them? 
The  very  consolation  which  I  experience  in  the  re- 
cital of  my  sorrows,  reproaches  me  with  the  insane 
folly  of  having  withdrawn  myself  from  my  kind  until 
I  am  no  longer  fit  for  their  communion.  But  I  must 
not  lose  time-wbich  I  feel  will  be  but  short. 

My  father-in-law  bad  large  contracts  connected 
with  internal  improvements,  and,  besides  keeping 
his  accounts,  I  frequently  superintended  the  labors 
of  his  workmen  in  the  quarry  and  in  the  forest.  The 
latter  was  to  me  an  ever  new  delight.  To  explore 
its  tangled  thickets,  10  roam  through  long  branch- 
roofed  vistas  until  the  resounding  strokes  of  the 
woodman  were  lost  in  the  distance ;  and  then,  amid 
the  hush  of  noonday  twilight,  to  give  myself  up  to 
romantic  musings  or  to  solemn  contemplation,  was 
among  the  very  few  enjoyments  that  could  reconcile 
me  to  leaving  my  happy  home,  even  for  a  day. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  when  I  had  strayed  un- 
til hunger  overtook  me,  and  I  had  begun  to  think  the 
way  home  would  seem  too  long.  I  came  unex- 
pectedly upon  an  Indian  wigwam.  Its  inmates,  a 
young  man  and  his  mother,  received  me  with  grave 
courtesy;  and,  at  my  request  for  food,  the  white- 
haired  squaw  set  before  me  corn-bread  and  succataah, 
with  a  calabash  of  water,  which  was  neclar  to  my 
eager  thirst.  The  young  man,  a  tall  and  well-look- 
ing specimen  of  his  race,  was  one  whom  we  had 
employed  in  searching  for  timber  suited  to  our  pur- 
poses, and  I  took  this  opportunity  to  engage  him  to 
explore  a  new  and  wild  tract  for  some  trees  of  great 
size  which  were  necessary  at  that  time.  His  manner 
wore  that  cold  and  stern  indifference  which  veils  the 
fiery  soul  of  his  race ;  but  he  promised  compliance 
and  I  left  him,  having  in  vain  tried  to  press  upon 
himself  and  his  mother  some  compensation  for  my 
refreshment. 

In  consequence  of  my  commission,  Indian  John, 
as  this  young  man  was  called  in  the  neighborhood, 
came  several  times  to  my  house,  and  upon  one  oc- 
casion crossed  my  wife's  path  as  she  was  going  out. 
It  was  then  that  I  learned  that  Margaret  had  a  deep 
1* 


and  unconquerable  dread  of  an  Indian.  Her  family 
accounted  for  it  by  the  circumstance  of  her  having 
been  frightened  by  one  when  a  child.  The  oc- 
currence, as  repeated  to  me,  did  not  seem  likely  to 
have  made  so  lasting  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  a 
girl  brought  up  on  the  outskirts  of  civilization ;  but 
it  proved  to  be  indelibly  imprinted  on  her  imagina- 
tion, and  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  cause 
of  her  delicate~health.  A  country  girl  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  her  when  four  or  five  years  jjd,  took  her 
one  day  into  the  woods  near  her  father's,  in  search 
of  wild  flowers ;  and,  leaving  her  under  a  tree  to 
amuse  herself  with  those  already  gathered,  pene- 
trated further,  hoping  to  find  some  still  brighter  and 
more  beautiful.  In  her  absence  a  drunken  Indian 
found  the  child,  and  for  mere  mischief,  as  is  sup- 
posed, gave  one  of  those  shrill  yells,  said  to  be 
among  the  most  appalling  of  all  earthly  sounds. 
The  girl,  brought  back  by  the  whoop,  found  Mar- 
garet in  strong  convulsions;  and  for  some  weeks 
she  hovered  between  life  and  death,  and  afterward 
suffered  many  years  from  the  enfeebled  condition  of 
her  nerves.  Ever  since  that  time  she  had  dreaded 
the  sight  of  one  of  the  dark  race,  and  I  now  under- 
stood why  she  had  always  declined  my  invitations  to 
go  with  me  to  the  forest.  She  refrained  from  men- 
tioning her  secret  fears,  for  she  shrunk  from  avow- 
ing what  she  considered  a  silly  weakness.  With 
her  a  weakness  was  not  a  thing  to  be  boasted  of,  but 
to  be  struggled  against  and  overcome. 

But  now  that  I  had  discovered  this  tender  point,  I 
made  it  my  study  to  guard  my  beloved  from  every 
chance  that  could  excite  such  painful  feelings.  I 
took  measures  to  put  an  end  to  Indian  John's  visits — 
declining  his  services,  and  forbidding  my  men  to  em- 
ploy him.  Still  he  had  requests  to  prefer,  occasion- 
ally ;  and  finding  he  continued  to  show  himself  at 
my  door,  I  represented  to  him  my  wife's  fears,  and 
foolishly  bribed  him  to  absent  himself.  After  this  I 
found  he  would  take  advantage  of  my  absence  to 
apply  for  food  or  money,  as  if  determined  to  enjoy 
the  pleasure  of  tormenting  one  who  dared  to  cast 
dishonor  on  his  haughty  race.  At  length,  distracted 
by  his  pertinacity,  I  threatened  and  then  struck  him. 
He  neither  returned  the  blow  nor  offered  resistance, 
when  I  put  him  forth  forcibly,  forbidding  him  ever 
to  approach  my  doors  again. 

But  Margaret  never  was  at  rest  after  that  unhappy 
day.  An  Indian,  she  said,  never  forgave ;  and  she 
was  convinced,  by  the  diabolical  glance  which  John 
cast  upon  me  as  I  spurned  him  from  my  door,  that  he 
would  only  wait  some  safe  opportunity  to  take  his 
revenge.  She  thought  not  of  herself—her  fears  were 
for  me  alone ;  and  I  readily  promised  not  to  wander 
forth  alone,  as  had  been  my  wont,  but  for  her  sake 
to  be  ever  wary  of  my  exasperated  enemy.  Yet  I 
often  reminded  her  of  the  subdued  condition  of  the 
Indian  race.  "  The  white  man,"  I  said,  "  has  a 
bridle  on  the  neck  and  a  bit  in  the  mouth  of  the 
savage ;  he  has  broken  his  spirit  and  bent  him  to  his 
will.  The  red  man  is  no  longer'the  untamed  and 
untamable.  The  deadly  hatred,  unappeasable  but 
by  the  blood  of  the  offender,  is  no  longer  part  o£  his 
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nature.  His  vices  as  well  as  his  virtues  have  lost 
their  savage  strength.  The  whiskey  of  the  white  man 
has  obliterated  all  that  is  fearful,  as  well  as  all  that 
is  grand,  from  his  character.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
feared  from  so  contemptible  a  being  as  the  wretched 
Indian." 

She  heard  me  shudderingly;  for  an  antipathy  so 
deeply  rooted  is  not  to  be  influenced  by  reasoning. 
I  found  her  often  depressed,  and  the  paleness  which 
had  marked  her  when  I  first  saw  her,  began  again  to 
encroach  upon  the  roses  which  health  and  happiness 
had  brought  to  her  cheek.  Hoping,  by  a  temporary 
absence  from  the  scene  of  such  unpleasant  impres- 
sions, to  dissipate  their  effect,  I  proposed  to  her  a 
visit  of  a  few  weeks  to  my  parents,  who  were  always 
delighted  to  have  her  with  them,  and  to  whom  she 
was  warmly  attached.  She  assented  gladly,  and  we 
prepared  for  the  journey. 

Visions  of  my  home!  how  is  it  that,  after  all  this 
dreary  interval,  ye  rise  on  my  soul  with  the  freshness 
of  yesterday!  That  pretty  cottage— that  trellised 
porch,  with  its  pendant  wreaths  and  its  overhanging 
roof— the  trees  which  my  own  band  planted,  and 
which  grew  to  my  wish,  as  if  proud  to  shade  the 
dwelling  of  Margaret !  How  often,  since  that  dread- 
ful day,  have  I  stood  again  amid  those  fairy  scenes, 
holding  that  dear  hand  in  mine,  and  listening,  as  of 
yore,  to  that  softest  voice;  then  started  from  my 
broken  slumber  to  solitude  and  wretchedness ! 
Oh !  the  bitterness  of  the  contrast !  Yet  were  not 
those  gleams  of  bliss  an  earnest  of  what  may  yet  be 
in  store  for  the  reclaimed  wanderer? 

Being  obliged  to  be  absent  for  a  few  hours  in  pre- 
paring for  leaving  home,  I  took  my  wife  to  her  fa- 
ther's, not  liking  to  lea  re  her  exposed  to  any  agita- 
ting accident  in  her  present  feeble  state.  I  told  her 
I  would  return  to  tea,  and  bade  her  be  ready  to 
set  out  for  my  father's  on  the  morrow.  "  Ready, 
aye,  ready !"  was  her  smiling  reply,  as  I  mounted 
and  rode  off,  full  of  spirits  and  fearless  of  all  ill. 
When  I  reached  the  spot  where  the  road  wound 
round  a  hill  not  far  distant,  I  turned  to  exchange  a 
parting  sign,  knowing  that  Margaret  would  watch 
me  till  I  disappeared.  She  never  looked  lovelier. 
She  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  portico,  one  arm  thrown 
round  a  slender  pillar,  and  the  rich  drapery  of  honey- 
suckle mingling  with  the  bright  tresses  which  de- 
scended in  curls  to  her  bosom.  As  I  gazed,  she 
kissed  a  while  rose  which  she  tossed  toward  me, 
and  then  waved  her  hand  as  if  to  bid  me  begone. 
Why  do  I  describe  her  appearance  at  that  particular 
moment,  when  I  must  have  seen  her  so  often  with 
greater  advantages  of  dress  and  situation.  Alas  !  it 
was  the  last  time !    I  never  saw  her  thus  again. 

After  finishing  my  business  at  the  nearest  town,  I 
hastened  homeward,  and  reached  my  father-in-law's 
about  dark.  On  inquiring  for  Margaret,  I  found  she 
had  gone  home  half  an  hour  before,  having  yet  some 
little  affairs  to  atteud  to,  in  preparation  for  her 
journey.  I  hurried  home,  but  no  fond  welcome 
awaited  me.  My  wife  had  not  returned.  I  stood  as 
if  transfixed.  A  dread  misgiving  seized  me ;  yet  it 
was  so  indefinite  that  I  knew  not  which  way  my 


fears  pointed.  Her  maid  thought  she  might  have 
gone  for  some  trifling  purchase  to  the  village  quite 
near  us,  but  on  inquiry  it  was  found  that  she  had 
not  been  seen  there.  Every  house  in  the  neighbor- 
hood was  tried,  and  the  alarm  became  general.  Her 
father  bow  joined  me,  and  his  first  inquiry  was 
whether  any  Indians  had  been  seen  about.  Well  do 
I  remember  the  icy  dart  that  pierced  my  heart  at 
that  question.  After  all  my  incredulity,  I  felt  at  once 
certain  that  Indian  John  was  in  some  way  concerned 
in  our  loss.  This  was  at  once  confirmed  by  the  an- 
swer of  a  boy  in  the  crowd,  that  he  had  met  Indian 
John  on  the  road,  on  horseback,  with  a  sick  squaw 
wrapped  in  a  blanket  before  him ;  and,  he  added,  that 
he  thought  that  he  had  the  squire's  bay  horse.  I 
flew  to  the  stable — the  horse  was  gone. 

We  were  soon  mounted  and  on  our  way  to  the 
woods.  I  burst  the  door  of  the  wigwam — it  was  de- 
serted. We  bad  now  no  clue  to  guide  us,  but  fol- 
lowed any  path  we  happened  to  descry,  by  the  light 
of  a  clouded  moon.  Once  or  twice  we  found  the 
clearings  of  white  men,  but  when  aroused  they  could 
give  us  no  information.  At  length,  just  as  the  day 
was  breaking,  we  reached  the  bank  of  a  river,  and 
a  log-hut,  the  owner  of  which  told  us  there  were 
wigwams  on  the  opposite  side.  I  was  about  to  data 
into  the  stream,  but  the  man  called  to  me  to  take 
his  boat.  The  ford  was  not  safe,  he  said,  though  aa 
Indian  had  crossed  it  that  night  on  horseback.  I  left 
the  boat  for  men  in  their  senses,  and  made  my  own 
way  across,  I  know  not  how. 

From  this  moment  my  recollections  begin  to  be 
less  distinct.  I  remember  the  beating  of  my  heart, 
which  shook  me  from  head  to  foot.  I  remember,  too, 
that  with  a  tiger-like  stealth,  I  crept  to  the  nearest 
hut,  and  looked  through  a  crevice  in  the  side.  I  see 
my  wife  now— as  she  sat  on  the  ground,  propped 
against  the  wall— her  face  pale  and  swollen,  and  her 
eyes  so  fixed  and  glassy  that  I  thought  for  a  moment 
I  beheld  but  her  lifeless  body.  But  the  Indian  too 
was  there,  and,  as  he  moved,  those  deathlike  orb* 
turned  their  ghastly  light  upon  him,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  such  terror— I  stood  like  stone — cold,  power- 
less, almost  senseless — till  he  moved  toward  her— 
then,  with  a  yell  like  his  own,  I  sprung  upon  him— 
but  I  know  no  more.  .... 

We  were  in  the  boat  on  the  river — they  put  an  oar 
into  my  hands,  and  my  wife  lay  in  her  father's  arms 
unconscious  of  our  presence,  or  of  any  thing  that 
had  befallen  her.  One  man  steered,  and  another 
held  the  cord  with  which  they  had  bound  the  arms  of 
the  Indian.  My  mind  was  perfect  chaos — but  oae 
idea  stood  out  clear  amid  the  confusion — that  was 
vengeance.  "Vengeance!"  seemed  the  voice  of 
every  breath  I  drew,  and  all  distracted  aa  I  was,  I 
had  yet  mind  enough  left  to  plan  its  execution.  1 
had  no  weapon  for  instant  action;  but  the  idearf 
plunging  the  wretch  into  the  water,  as  soon  as  Mar- 
garet should  be  in  safety,  and  holding  him  there  noui 
his  hated  breath  bad  ceased,  feasted  my  boiling  pis* 
sions,  and  I  rowed  with  convulsive  eagerness  to  bat- 
ten the  blissful  moment.  Vengeance  was  sure,  and 
already  I  seemed  to  roll  the  sweet  morsel  under  my 
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tongue,  when  the  Indian,  bursting  the  cord,  with  one 
bound  sprung  over  me,  seized  Margaret,  and,  with  a 
yell  of  triumph,  plunged  with  her  into  the  water.  I 
followed,  but  rage  blinded  me ;  and  he  easily  eluded 
my  grasp,  darting  off  whenever  I  approached,  and 
always  keeping  his  helpless  burthen  under  water. 
At  length,  casting  toward  me  the  now  lifeless  corpse, 
be  made  for  the  farther  shore.  To  others  I  left  the 
care  of  my  beloved,  while  I  pursued  her  destroyer. 
I  overtook  him  as  he  gained  the  opposite  bank,  grap- 
pled with  him,  and  snatching  his  own  knife,  buried 
it  in  his  heart.  He  fell  dead,  but  my  hatred  still  sur- 
vived. I  continued  to  plunge  the  weapon  again  and 
again  into  his  abhorred  carcase,  until  my  fiery 
strength  failed,  and  I  sunk  exhausted  and  insensible 
upon  the  ground.  The  efforts  of  those  about  me  re- 
called me  to  a  brief  sense  of  my  misery,  but  fever 
and  delirium  followed,  and,  before  I  recovered  my 
reason,  the  form  I  had  so  idolized  was  forever  hidden 
from  my  sight. 

From  the  time  that  I  once  more  awoke  to  the 
knowledge  of  my  utter  desolation,  my  mind  has 
never  possessed  its  original  clearness,  until  now  that 
the  light  of  another  world  seems  rapidly  opening 
upon  it.  Yet  I  remember  the  slow  return  of  reason, 
and  that  the  first  use  I  made  of  my  powers  was  to 
crawl  to  the  window  of  the  room  to  look  at  my  once 
happy  home.  I  had  been  carried  to  my  father-in- 
law's,  and  nursed  with  all  the  care  that  cruel  kind- 
ness could  suggest,  to  preserve  a  life  which  could  be 
but  a  burthen.  My  illness  must  have  been  of  long 
continuance.  The  fields  were  bare ;  the  trees  were 
in  the  latest  livery  of  autumn.  The  little  brook, 
bound  in  icy  chains,  no  longer  sparkled  on  its  way, 
as  when  Margaret  and  I  last  stood  on  its  green  banks, 
and  spoke  of  its  sweet  music,  and  of  the  old  willow 
which  shaded  half  its  width.  Death  seemed  stamped 
upon  all  things.  When  my  eye  rested  on  that  be- 
loved roof— the  window  where  she  sat  at  work  so 
often — the  arched  gate  at  which  she  used  to  wait  my 
alighting — I  expected  to  see  a  funeral  procession 
pass  down  its  leaf-strewed  walk.  When  I  last  saw 
it,  all  was  repose  and  beauty  without ;  all  love  and 
happiness  within.  Now — but  who  can  enter  into 
such  feelings  ?    Let  me  hasten  to  a  conclusion. 

When  my  strength  returned,  and  I  was  endeavor- 
ing to  form  some  definite  plan  for  the  wretched 
remnant  of  life,  I  was  informed  that  a  trial  would  be 
necessary.  A  trial !  It  was  but  a  form,  they  said, 
but  it  must  be  submitted  to.  I  was  passive — dumb 
with  utter  misery — yet  I  must  undergo  an  examina- 
tion, and  I  did  endure  it ;  I  remember  the  tearing 
open  of  my  yet  bleeding  wounds — the  coarse  hand- 
ling of  those  who  could  not  conceive  the  torture  they 
were  inflicting ;  and  I  was  told  that  I  must  be  ready 
to  answer  yet  again.  From  that  time  I  brooded  over 
the  means  of  escape  from  this  new  suffering— not 
only  for  my  own  sake  but  for  that  of  others.  I  shud- 
der even  now  at  the  recollection  of  my  feelings  to- 
ward the  unconscious  questioner;  for  the  madness 
of  grief  was  yet  on  me,  and  the  rude  calling  up  of 
the  image  of  my  lost  love,  pale,  dying,  as  I  had  last 
beheld  her,  brought  also  the  blind  rage  of  the  mo- 


ment, till  I  longed  to  clutch  again  the  reeking  knife. 
It  was  too  much.  I  left  the  roof  which  so  kindly 
sheltered  my  wretched  head,  and  rushed  onward 
without  a  plan — without  a  hope  for  the  future.  I 
need  not  dwell  upon  my  unhappy  wanderings ;  upon 
the  cold,  the  hunger,  the  bitter  suffering,  which  as- 
sails him  who  roams  without  money  and  without 
friends.  The  wants  of  the  body  were  disregarded 
until  they  became  intolerable,  and  then,  if  some  kind 
hand  did  not  give  what  nature  required,  I  dug  the 
earth  for  roots,  or  climbed  the  trees  for  nuts,  like  the 
scarce  wilder  denizens  of  the  forest.  By  day  my 
thoughts  wandered  in  aimless  misery  from  my  past 
happiness  to  my  present  condition,  too  often  ming- 
ling with  thoughts  of  wo,  blasphemous  murmurings 
against  the  Author  of  my  being.  In  dreams  the  last 
dread  scene  was  a  thousand  times  repeated.  Again 
I  grappled  with  the  destroyer  of  my  peace,  and  felt 
his  warm  blood  in  my  face ;  or  endued  by  a  revenge- 
ful fancy  with  supernatural  power,  and  no  longer 
limited  to  such  puny  retribution,  whole  tribes  seemed 
given  to  my  revenge.  I  hunted  them  to  the  brink  of 
precipices)  and  hurled  them  headlong  down;  or, 
kindling  forests,  and  enclosing  them  within  the  blaz- 
ing circle,  I  gloated  upon  their  fierce  agonies,  un- 
satisfied even  then.  AAer  a  whole  year  of  wander- 
ing, during  which  I  endured  more  than  words  can 
describe,  I  bethought  me  of  this  wild  spot  I  had 
visited  it  once  during  my  college  life,  and  knew  it  was 
too  difficult  of  access  to  be  thought  worth  cultivation. 
Here  I  built  this  rude  shed,  and  none  noticed  or  mo- 
lested me.  One  winter  I  had  passed  in  the  half- 
roofed  hovel,  but  at  the  return  of  the  next  I  left  it 
for  a  warmer  clime,  but  hastened  back  in  the  spring 
in  time  to  plant  for  the  support  of  the  life  I  loathed, 
yet  might  not,  unbidden,  lay  down.  These  journey- 
ing*, the  tillage  of  this  hard  soil,  and  the  daily  wants 
which  belong  even  to  savage  life,  occupied  much  of 
my  time ;  but  I  had  still  many  hours  of  wretched 
leisure,  in  which  to  brood  over  the  past,  and  to  lift 
my  daring  thoughts  in  impotent  questionings  of  the 
justice  of  God. 

The  change  that  has  come  over  my  feelings, 
though  one  which  has  turned  darkness  to  light,  and 
blasphemous  murmurings  to  humble  praises,  is  one 
which,  with  all  its  blessedness,  I  am  unable  to  de- 
scribe. I  know  not  when  it  was  that  I  began  to  be  a 
new  creature ;  but  I  know  that  the  first  proof  of  it 
to  my  own  conviction,  was  the  longing  desire  to  re- 
turn to  my  parents — to  throw  myself  at  their  feet, 
and  ask  their  forgiveness  for  my  early  fault.  But, 
alas !  I  had  thrown  my  life  away.  Not  only  were 
my  habits  such  that  I  could  now  scarcely  endure  the 
sight  of  my  fellow  beings,  but  the  years  that  had 
elapsed  since  my  mad  flight  left  no  hope  that  my 
parents  were  yet  among  the  living.  I  must  carry 
this  sorrow  with  me  to  the  grave,  in  humble  hope 
that  my  late  repentance  may  be  accepted.  Having 
been  found  of  Him  that  I  sought  not,  I  wait  with  a 
calmness  beyond  my  hopes,  for  that  happy  moment 
when,  in  His  good  pleasure,  He  shall  dismiss  me 
from  the  scene  of  my  sins  and  sufferings,  to  an  union 
with  the  loved  and  lost. 
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TBS  HT7B0N. 

The  Huron  is  a  lovely  river, 

The  loveliest  below  the  moon : 
It  was  of  old, 
T  is  now  so  cold, 
'Town*  children  shrink  and  shiver, 

Wading  it  at  noon. 
O,  it  is  a  crystal  river ! 
Wade  it— you  will  shriek  and  shiver. 
It  hath,  I  ween,  its  suuless  birth 
Nigh  the  centre  of  the  earth ; 
80  dark,  so  deep,  such  silent  things 
The  little  lakes  from  which  it  springs. 
Yea,  from  many  a  lonely  lake 
It  windeth  like  a  silver  snake 

To  the  winding  vale 
Ever  to  the  drowsy  willow, 
Dreaming  on  its  wavy  pillow, 

Murmuring  a  tale ; 
Ever  babbling  gentle  vows 
To  the  lowly  bending  boughs 

In  the  breathing  gale. 
O,  ye  poets,  bless  the  Giver 
Of  the  happy  Huron  river ! 
Come  sit  with  me  upon  the  hill, 
And  own  it  is  the  sweetest  still. 

rax  mix. 

By  Huron  river  is  a  hill— 
'T  is  steep,  ascend  it  as  you  will ; 
And  yet — I  almost  wonder  why— 
Altho'  so  sunny  and  so  high, 
The  lazy  woodman  takes  the  time 
Up  The  weary  side  to  climb. 
I  pass  it  early,  I  pass  it  late, 

When  the  deer  is  in  his  lair ; 
A  something  always,  sure  as  fate, 

Will  make  me  linger  there. 
A  little  trail— a  crooked  path 
Around  the  river-side  it  hath, 
Leading  to  the  summit-oak, 
Gashed  with  many  a  hatchet-stroke : 
The  little  trail,  the  jaggy  path, 
A  wonder-working  power  it  hath 
Upon  the  foot,  upon  the  eye, 
To  tempt  you  on,  to  tempt  you  high : 
Thrice— you  cannot  help  it  well- 
Thus  it  always  each  befell— 
Just  thrice,  ere  on  the  peak  yon  are, 
You  pause  to  breathe  and  gaze  afar. 
At  every  torn,  the  wilderness 

Doth  liken  fairy-land  the  more  j 
And,  while  you  grow  from  little  less, 

The  world  looks  wider  than  before. 
Below  the  blue,  the  airy  cope, 
No  fairer  mount,  no  greener  slope 

•  Tawa— <faa  satire  tbbnmUoo  lor  Ottawa. 


Sweet  blossoms  yieldeth  to  the  bee, 
Or  carpet  for  the  panther's  glee. 

THE  GBAVXS. 

The  summit  is  bald  as  bald  can  be, 
Save  that  ancient  battle-tree, 
And  a  weather-wasted  stone, 

Of  old  the  hunter's  seat, 
While  he  picks  and  turns  the  bone 

Whitening  at  his  feet : 
But  loiter  on  the  southern  brow 

With  careful  eye,  and  you  will  see, 
Beneath  a  brooding  cedar-bough, 
Upon  a  little  swell  below, 

Indian  graves  just  three. 
Just  three  there  are,  nor  less  nor  more ; 
They  tell  you  two— they  tell  you  four ; 
But  I  have  sat,  and  sat  alone, 
Upon  the  turf  of  every  one, 
When  Autumn  fires  had  swept  so  clean 
The  very  mole-paths  could  be  seen ; 
And  so  I  know,  without  a  guess, 
They  number  three,  no  more  nor  less. 
And  each  is  but  a  simple  mound, 

With  never  a  stone  to  mark  the  head ; 
Witch-hazels  make  a  ring  around, 

A  weeping  ring  around  the  dead. 
Summer  and  Winter  a  lonely  spot, 
Yet  lovely,  and  never  to  be  forgot : 
The  fox  he  steps  how  lightly  there ! 

And  while  I  love  that  hallowed  earth 

Around  the  church  in  the  vale  of  my  birth, 
I  cannot  all  conceal  the  prayer 
I  feel,  that  blest  repose  to  share. 

THZ  ASCZHT. 

It  is,  my  youthful  partners,  we, 
In  holy  friendship  wedded  three, 
Who  love  to  wander,  hand  to  hand, 
Round  this  olden  Indian  land. 
Far  away  from  men  and  strife 
We  lead  a  wild  romantic  life ; 
Kissing  friends  with  every  spring 
Where  a  shade  the  willows  fling ; 
Fatal  lovers,  tendcrest  foes 
To  the  timid  bucks  and  docs. 
You  missed  your  deer  in  yonder  dell, 
And  I  my  lordly  elk — 't  was  well. 
Last  night  our  pony  broke  his  fetter — 
To  range  than  serve  a  king  is  better— 
I  would  not  bear  upon  my  back 
The  burden  of  a  pony's  pack ; 
And  so,  I  say,  't  was  meet  and  well 
Our  rifles  failed  ns  in  the  dell. 
The  shades  are  long,  the  sun  is  low- 
Down  the  endless  trail  we  go. 
Courage  !  yet  a  mile  or  two, 
And  we  gain  our  bark  canoe. 

Yonder,  rising  o'er  the  trees, 
like  a  billow  on  the  seas, 
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When  the  boeom  of  the  deep 
Heaveth  in  its  awful  sleep, 
See  the  Huron's  monarch  height 
Smiling  to  hie  lakes  "  good  night.11 

Hold !  we  're  in  the  magic  track— 
Keep  we  on,  or  wander  back  ? 
Draw  yoar  gun-rod — let  it  fall- 
Woodmen  so  determine  all : 
Back  or  forward — both  are  right- 
Woodmen  never  fear  the  night : 
Be  green  the  turf  and  cool  the  stream, 
Sweetly  till  the  dawn  they  dream. 
Though  fairies  haunt  the  mazy  trail, 
Hunters  never  fear  nor  fail — 
Forward,  see,  the  rod  will  fell- 
Hunters  so  determine  all. 

How  the  distant  river  flashes 
Where  it  on  the  rapid  dashes ! 
See  the  currents  cross  and  curl ! 
See  the  glistening  eddies  whirl ! 
Hark  the  murmur  and  the  hum ! 
Through  the  silent  air  they  come : 
Waters  break  the  blessed  calm- 
Bees  are  busy  on  the  balm. 
At  the  dying  hour  of  day, 
How  rich  and  vast  the  far-away ! 
Passion-flushed,  the  virgin  blue 

Woos  the  distant  deepening  green  j 
Warm  lakes  breathe  the  roseate  hue 

listening  woods  and  lawns  between. 

Merrily  round  the  waters  flow- 
Wearily  upward  now  we  go ; 
Many  a  lazy  footstep  up, 
Ere  upon  the  peak  we  sup. 
Steeper  still  the  pathway  grows— 
Merrily  yet  the  river  flows ; 
Deepening,  darkening,  ere  it  rolls 
Smoothly  on  to  the  foamy  shoals. 
Quick ! — 't  is  gone— the  sun  is  down — 
Bright  is  fading  into  brown : 
The  air  is  thin — the  air  is  chill — 
Hurra !— we  're  on  the  Indian  hill. 


II.— The  three  friends  sit  by  the  fire  of  their  encampment. 
Two  are  startled.  The  third,  with  philosophy,  calls  them 
to  quiet ;  and,  under  mysterious  influence,  unfolds  a  scene 
in  an  ancient  sto-y;  in  which  a  character  is  introduced. 

THE  SHCA.XP3CENT. 

O,  happy  in  the  limes  of  old 
Were  the  roving  red  men  bold ! 
O,  happy  we,  with  simah  ripe* 
In  the  soothing  nut-brown  pipe, 
With  pleasing  quiet  thought  to  play, 
While  the  evening  wears  away ! 
Why  look  behind  ?  what  rises  near  ? 
Whence  those  hasty  looks  of  fear  ? 
A  blazing  brand  has  fallen  apart— 
No  more— and  still  with  dread  you  start. 
Over  the  shoulder  do  not  gaze, 
But  calmly  on  that  peaceful  blaze : 
Dismiss  each  strange  disturbing  doubt  j 
There 's  nothing  but  the  night  without j 
And  yield,  my  youthful  friends,  to  me 
A  moment  for  philosophy. 


TBI  PHILOSOPHY. 

'T  was  once  I  watched  this  fire  alone, 

And  heard,  or  thought  I  heard,  a  moan : 

Fear  I  never  felt  till  then  ; 

It  brought  me  to  my  feet  again : 

What  sound  it  was  I  will  not  say ; 

Nor  shall  I  to  my  dying  day : 

Though  well  I  know  I  might  have  found 

A  cause  in  nature  for  the  sound, 

It  moved  my  soul  no  less  with  dread 

Than  it  had  been  the  walking  dead. 

It  was,  I  own,  the  faith  of  youth— 
Feeling*  echo  now  its  truth— 
That  that  which  works  the  trouble  here, 
And  wraps  the  mortal  mind  with  fear, 
Or  prompts  its  mightiest  power  to  cast 
Its  fancy-light  upon  the  past, 
Is  soul,  is  spirit — three  or  four — 
Linked  to  fleshly  form  no  more ; 
Yet  lingering,  flitting  round  at  will, 
At  dawn,  or  dusk,  returning  still, 
Becomes,  and  all  for  love,  the  mind 
Of  things  it  loved  and  left  behind. 
An  owl  hoots  on  a  perished  limb— 
A  hungry  wolf  is  mocking  him— 
Wood-pigeons  in  the  shade,  a  pair, 
Mournful  make  the  pensive  air— 
Zephyrus  breathes— the  hard  oaks  strive, 
In  all  their  weaving  boughs  alive— 
And  cooling,  dappling  shadows  play 
Where  glassy  waters  whirl  away— 
What  is  it  ?— will  it  ever  be- 
lt has  not  always  been  to  me — 
The  music,  motion,  and  the  might 
Of  the  communing,  loving  sprite  ? 
Ah,  what  are  they  but  voice  and  wings 
In  which  a  spirit  flies  and  sings, 
For  pleasure  in  the  being  free 
Creatures  to  make  its  organ  be, 
And  thus  reveal  by  things  of  sense 
Its  presence  ere  we  wander  hence  ? 
Nay,  more,  the  sympathies  which  bled 
With  being  being,  friend  with  friend, 
And  in  mysterious  union  wed 
The  living  and  the  viewless  dead, 
Go  forth  and  hail  the  shadow  guest, 
What  time  the  grosser  passions  rest, 
And  bid  him  welcome  to  the  breast : 
Alarmed,  the  startled  senses  hear 
Strange  converse  at  the  inward  ear  j 
Fear  feeling  wakes— around  we  gaze — 
Thought  moulds,  and  busy  fancy  play* 
With  deeds  unwrit  of  former  days. 

THE  IX8POUTIO*. 

And  now  be  calm,  although  there  be 
A  goodlier  company  than  three ; 
Although  a  fourth,  unheard,  unseen, 
Our  wedded  hearts  hath  come  between : 
For  love,  no  doubt,  it  would  unfold 
Iu  ancient  story  all  untold ; 
A  tale— could  death  awake  from  dust, 
And  wipe  the  scalping-knife  of  rust — 
Three  warriors,  through  the  evening  gloom, 
Would  tell  us  from  their  lowly  tomb. 
Companions,  what 's  the  trouble  ?  why 
So  fix  me  with  a  fearful  eye  ? 
Glows  on  my  cheek  an  Indian  hue  ?— 
Behold,  the  flames  are  red,  axe  blue, 
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And  yield,  as  fitfully  they  flare, 
A  glossy  blackness  to  my  hair  : 
Or  has  my  low  familiar  tone 
A  ring,  a  richness  not  its  own  ? 
Mercy !  what 's  the  work  and  will  ? 
Troubled  looks  are  on  me  still : 
Am  I  asleep,  and  strangely  dreaming  ? 
Voice  and  vision  all  a  seeming? 
Or  do  you  see,  in  sooth,  in  me 
A  warrior  of  a  century  ? 
Yea,  the  Spirit  of  the  height 
Holds  and  rales  me  for  the  night : 
Fancy,  feeling,  all  myself 
Fades  into  the  haunting  elf; 
And  I  utter  not  mine  own- 
All  the  tale  is  his  alone. 

tbs  vision. 
Heavily  sinks  the  evening's  black ; 
The  flame  how  feebly  beats  it  back ; 
Flashing  it  through  the  curling  smoke 
Now  and  then  a  sudden  stroke. 
See !  yonder  in  the  upper  dark, 
With  waning  brightness  whirls  a  spark. 
It  wanders  on — it  winds  alone — 
It  hangs— it  faints— and  look !— 'tis  gone. 
And  yet  it  surely  did  not  die 
To  other  than  the  outward  eye  ? 
It  sees  it  still— the  mental  sight ; 
Bathes  in  and  breathes  its  mystic  light, 
As  on  it  courses  far  and  fast 
To  pierce  the  dimness  of  the  past. 
Ah  !  what  is  that  I  now  behold, 
Following  in  its  wake  of  gold  ? 
A  comet  swelling  to  a  sun, 
As  the  ideal  bound  is  won ; 
And  gilding,  as  it  gleams  below, 
Our  mount  a  hundred  years  ago. 

MO-WAH. 

A  'Tawm  bounds  before  a  flame : 

He  is  a  runner  of  might  and  fame ; 

And  he  must  speed  it  with  the  wind 

To  leave  that  billow  of  fire  behind : 

The  strong  gale  whistles  the  hungry  flame 

Fiercely  on  to  the  flying  game ; 

And  though  he  flee  like  a  wolf-chased  doe, 

Peril  and  wo  to  that  Ottawa—wo ! 

Deep  in  the  prairie,  like  a  break 

In  the  broad  night-cloud,  sleeps  a  lake : 

To  every  hunter,  alive  or  dead, 

It  was,  and  is,  a  pond  of  dread : 

It  never  was  frozen,  yet  ever  is  cold  ; 

And  its  depth  was  never  told : 

And  Mo-wah  is  as  bold  a  man 

As  breasts  the  swell  of  Mich-i-gan ; 

Yet  never  in  the  hottest  chase 

Hath  he  bathed  his  heated  face, 

Nor  sought  the  elk  that  turned  to  slake 

His  death-thirst  in  the  magic  lake : 

But  will  he  shun  its  margin  now, 

And  to  the  red  destroyer  bow  ? 

Shall  the  enchantment  of  a  tale, 

Unknown,  untold  beyond  its  vale, 

That  spirit  chain  which  ne'er  could  yield 

Upon  the  bloodiest  battle  field? 

'Tis  dark  among  the  darkest  ones, 

That  tale — he  thinks  it  as  he  runs. 

A  murdered  aire— a  mother  wild— 
A  ruined  and  deserted  child— 


The  blackest  heart— the  foulest  hand 
Of  proudest  chief  in  'Tawa  land— 
The  chant  of  the  distracted  girl, 
While  the  flames  around  her  curl, 
And  she  dances  just  beyond 
On  the  border  of  the  pond, 
Ere  upon  the  blue  she  springs, 
Murmuring,  when  no  more  she  sings, 
"  When  the  fires  of  Autumn  chase 
The  falsest,  darkest  of  my  race 
To  the  first  and  only  bride 
Who  will  not  tremble  at  his  side ; 
In  the  waning  of  the  moon, 
At  the  warning  of  the  loon, 
Let  the  bridal  maidens  come 
With  the  garlands  and  the  drum  j 
While  they  beat  and  sing  it  low, 
We  will  dance  and  drown  below \ 
When  the  hoot-owl  shouts  for  day, 
Then  my  curse  shall  pass  away." 
'T  is  dark  among  the  darkest  ones, 
The  tale— he  thinks  it  as  he  runs. 

The  trembling  sod  begins  to  sink  ; 
A  bound  will  fetch  him  to  the  brink ; 
Streaming  o'er  his  shoulders  bare, 
Biases  snatch  and  crisp  his  hair ; 
Hark ! — but  once— a  startling  yell— 
And  onward  rolls  the  crackling  swell ? 
A  lurid  whirl— a  wild  hurra 
Hath  swallowed  lake  and  Ottawa : 
As  when  a  thousand  tramp  the  turf, 
The  prairie  feels  the  fiery  surf ; 
And  welkin,  woods,  and  vales  afar 
Partake  to  loneliest  deeps  the  jar. 
Hark— hark  again  !  a  pealing  shout, 
Like  victor  in  the  battle  rout— 
Lo !  the  fading  blackness  through 
He  rises  on  the  scowling  blue : 
Aloft,  bis  red  hand  clenched  in  ire, 
A  moment  mocks  the  baffled  fire ; 
Then  leaps  he  to  the  smoking  plain, 
And  Mo-wah  is  "  The  Bold"  again. 

Light,  life  is  from  the  vision  past ; 

'Twos  beautiful,  and  richly  wrought : 
Ah !  why  could  not  the  picture  last? 

Ah  !  how  hath  faded  all  to  naught  ? 
Perchance,  at  this,  its  first  creation, 

For  aye,  the  prompting  sprite  has  fled ; 
Perchance  that  cheerless  desolation 

A  gloom  around  the  fancy  shed : 
Stir  the  dying  brands  do  you, 
I  will  shape  the  tale  anew. 


IXl.—Tfu  rtory-uller  proceeds  with  his  tale.  The  spirit  of 
Mish-qua-gen,  whose  name  he  assumes,  prompts  him  to 
speak  t«  the  present  time.  Three  more  of  the  chief  charac- 
ters are  introduced. 

thb  Mssrntci. 

I  feel  a  hunter,  hale  and  young ; 
Mine  arrow  is  sure,  my  bow  is  strung ; 
By  the  mossy  yellow  log 

I  look,  I  listen  here — 
Hark !  he  comes,  my  yelping  4bg ; 

Before  him  trips  a  deer : 
He  is  a  buck  of  antler  good  ; 
How  fast  he  leaves  the  sounding  wood ! 
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Bat,  ah !  he  nab  me  in  the 

He  tacks,  and  leave*  the  hound  behind. 

On  the  mossy  yellow  log, 

Chilly  and  damp,  I  linger  here : 
Look !  he  comes,  my  weary  dog ; 

Life  to  the  bounding  deer ! 

List  to  the  lonely  wood-dove's  moan ! 
She  sings  because  she  sits  alone 

Upon  her  native  tree : 
'T  is  all  for  grief— she  has  no  fear ; 
She  knows  no  hawk,  no  archer  near, 

Nor  sees  what  I  can  see— 
The  hoary  chief  of  Huron's  hill 
Come  lightly  in  the  morning  still. 

"  Whoop  ?  whoop !"  how  load  the  woodlands  ring ! 
Aloft  the  pigeon  vaults ; 
Flashes  in  mist  her  shining  wing ; 
The  ancient  hunter  halts. 

Mish-qva-gtn.  Whither,  old  man,  in  the  foggy  dawn, 
By  hazle-thicket  and  willow-lawn  ? 
Sear  boughs  weave  in  the  moaning  wind, 
The  narrow  trail  is  crooked  and  blind, 
Age  has  dimmed  the  hunter's  sight, 

And  frosted  his  glossy  hair, 
Whither,  alone  in  the  early  light, 
I  say,  does  the  old  man  fare  ? 

Old  ATo*.  Whoop !  Hugh !  what  does  a  warrior  mind 
A  chilly  mist,  or  an  autumn  wind, 
Who  hath  not  asked,  on  ibe  track  of  a  foe, 
A  warmer  bed  than  a  driA  of  snow  T 
Hugh  !  whoop !  what  is  it  to  hinv 
A  tangled  trail,  though  crooked  and  dim, 
Who  never  will  thrid  a  forest  where 
He  hath  not  crept  to  the  den  of  a  bear  ? 
Though  Time  has  gently  dropped  me  down 
The  wintry  hues  of  an  eagle's  crown, 
I  yet  can  ruffle  his  plumes  as  when 
I  bent  the  ash  with  younger  men. 
I  shot  the  king  of  the  bucks  last  night  j 
I  shot  him  aloue,  in  the  cool  starlight, 
And  hung  him  high  on  a  bended  beech, 
Out  of  the  springy  panther's  reach : 
Thither  I  fare,  in  the  early  light, 
For  the  king  of  the  bucks  I  killed  last  night. 

Mith-qna-gen.  Pall  the  wolf-skin  round  thy  breast ; 
On  this  mossy  maple  rest ; 
Thou  hast  thoughts  and  words  at  will, 
Youthful  blood,  old  chief,  to  thrill. 

Old  Man.  Mish-qua-gen,  no !  though  true  it  be 
The  past  has  yet  a  voice  in  me ; 
Though  deeds  of  death  and  danger  roll 
Like  Huron  o'er  Wah-se-ga's  soul  j 
I  have  not,  by  my  co-mon,*  here 
A  tale,  Mish-qua-gen,  for  thine  ear : 
A  word — no  more— when  Man-i-tof 
His  children  gives  a  hunting-snow, 
A  parting  look  to  thy  week- warn  smoke, 
And  come  away  to  the  warrior's  oak. 

WAH-SX-OA. 

That  is  the  chief  of  Wash-te-naw, 
Old  Huron's  noblest  Ottawa ; 
He  dwells,  where  dwelt  his  sire  before, 
Upon  the  river  height ; 


•  Co*moa— Scalping-knife. 
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He  hunts,  as  he  was  wont  of  yore, 
In  the  misty  morning  light. 

KI-1LLB-M1N. 

He  hath  a  son,  a  younger  son, 
The  tallest  brave  of  many  a  one j 

He  bends  his  father's  bow : 
Of  fifty  falcon-footed  men, 
By  flame  or  flood,  the-  fleetest  ten 

To  him  are  slack  and  slow : 
Ni-mah-min  bends  a  bow  of  Came ; 
To  him  the  fastest  ten  are  lame. 

MB-RAK. 

He  hath  a  son,  an  elder  son, 
The  mildest  chief  of  many  a  one  j 

He  darts  his  father's  spear : 
Of  ten  canoes  that  dive  and  dash 
Where  fierce  the  rapids  foam  and  flash, 

Nine  rock  and  roll  in  fear : 
Me-nak  he  is  a  spearman  brave ; 
In  sport  he  rides  the  roughest  wave. 

I  know  the  red-armed  'Tswas  well : 

Full  often,  at  the  feast  of  deer, 
We  listen,  while  the  lathers  tell 

O'er  battles  of  a  by-gone  year : 
And  when  the  banquet  hour  is  past, 
Our  hatchets  at  the  oak  we  cast ; 
And  greener  marksmen  side  and  see 
Whose  hand  is  surest  of  the  three. 

How  delicate  the  glowing  thread 

By  which  the  soul  is  fancy-led ! 

A  trembling  gossamer  that  breaks 

In  the  vision  where  it  shakes. 

A  whisper,  where  the  night  wind  weaves 

Away  among  the  upper  leaves, 

Quick  hath  changed  the  hunter  hale, 

With  his  panting  dog, 
To  the  teller  of  a  tale, 

By  a  burning  log. 

How  the  voiceless,  solemn  night 
Crowds  upon  our  little  light  ? 
A  giant  oak,  of  rugged  bark, 

All  its  ancient  wounds  o'ergrown, 
Half  in  glimmer,  half  in  dark, 

Guards  us  in  the  gloom  alone : 
The  battle  oak,  of  ragged  bark, 
Alone  stands  out  of  the  voiceless  dark. 
Haply,  the  ceaseless  whisper  there 
Is  but  a  habit  of  the  air ; 
A  gentle  breathing,  which  it  keeps 
Because  it  on  the  water  sleeps ; 
And  is,  in  oil  that  endless  sound, 
To  sudden  noise  and  echoes  round, 
Just  what  the  eternal  swell  of  ocean 
Is  to  its  mighty  billowy  motion. 

List !  it  whispers  on  again, 

Softer,  sadder  now  than  then— 

Ha !  the  rising  smoke— it  weaves 

Away  among  the  upper  leaves, 

And  wrought  that  gentle,  quick  alarm 

Which  snapped  the  thread  and  broke  the  charm. 

Morning  darkens  into  gloom : 

The  hoary  archer,  Huron's  chief, 

Is  stiller  than  the  last-year  leaf 
A-mouldering  on  his  tomb. 
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IV.— The  story-teller,  as  Mish-qua-gen,  proceeds.  The  last 
character  but  one  introduced.  The  action  of  the  poem  com- 
mences. 

Youth  claims  a  thousand  sympathies ; 

A  thousand,  all  unasked,  we  give ; 

Arouse  ye,  boys,  and  ope  your  eyes ! 

The  heart  upon  the  past  does  live : 

And  hence  a  joy  I  feel  to  be 

Once  more  that  bowman  young : 
How  fleet  my  foot !  how  light  and  free ! 
His  spirit  sure  is  moving  me 
Is  speaking  in  my  tongue. 

THE  HUVTWO-SNOW. 

Save  young  Mish-qua-gen,  at  his  will, 
Who  walks,  to-night,  the  Huron  bill  t 
Say  rather,  in  the  frosty  dawn, 
Who  looks  but  me  upon  the  lawn, 

Upon  the  vale  below  ? 
A  fleecy  shape  the  breath  it  takes, 
The  mocasin  a  music  makes, 

A  music  in  the  snow. 

Hark !  it  leaps  from  dell  to  dell, 

The  echo  of  the  cracking  ice : 
Hunters  would  not  have  you  tell— 

For  then  't  would  be  to  tell  it  twice— 
When  split  the  lakes  with  thunder-sound, 
A  glorious  day  is  coming  round. 
Who  moves  upon  the  mount  but  me  ? 
Look  around  the  big  oak  tree ! 
The  early  smoke  of  the  Bach-em's  fire 
Than  ten  tall  pines  is  shooting  higher ; 
And  many  are  stirring  in  the  gray 
To  catch  the  promise  of  the  day. 
Lo !  ke-sus*  comes :  a  mighty  spark 
Is  burning  on  the  woodlands  dark : 
He  comes :  the  wondrous  blush,  that  stole 
Upon  the  azure  of  the  pole, 
Fades  with  the  bright  eternal  star ; 
And  the  blue  on  high,  and  the  earth  afar 
Return  the  everlasting  smile 
That  would  their  splendor  cold  beguile. 
Meeting,  parting,  many  a  pair 
Look  and  loiter  here  and  there  ; 
Beating  every  breast  with  pleasure, 
While  they  grove  and  prairie  measure : 
Fairest  morn  it  is  of  four ; 
Track  and  trail  are  drifted  o'er : 
And  not  a  browsing  buck  will  shake 
The  shining  snow  from  bush  or  brake 
That  will  not  grieve  that  he  could  dare, 
To-day,  lo  wander  from  his  lair. 

Hast  thou  a  goodlier  sight  beheld, 
Wah-se-ga,  in  thy  days  of  eld  ? 
Beneath  thy  native  oak  they  stand, 
The  best,  the  bravest  of  the  land- 
Sharp-eyed  Ko-mon  of  red  scalp-lock, 
Ke-kose  of  Wa-ca-min-qui-ock,f 
Mu-qoah  of  woody  Wash-te-nuug, 
And  Wah-ca-quel  in  dances  sung, 
Tong-quish  the  tall,  and  Too-ta-gen, 
With  forty  more,  all  mighty  men ; 
Albeit,  I  trow,  it  were  not  well 
The  name  or  fame  of  more  to  tell, 
Save  three— that  wonder  of  the  wave, 
Me-nak,  the  mild,  the  spearman  brave— 
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The  archer  fleet,  of  Huron  old, 
Ni-mah-min— and  Mo-wah,  "  the  bold ;" 
It  is  a  goodly  sight  to  see  !— 
They  circle  thy  paternal  tree. 

THE  DANCE. 

The  drum !  the  hollow,  hollow  drum- 
One  beat  for  two  of  the  drummer's  heart- 
Turn— turn— turn— 
And  swelling  under, 
Low  like  thunder, 

Comes  the  heavy  hum ; 
And  the  singers  mind  their  part : 
The  circle  all  hath  hanging  hands, 
Sinking,  rif  ing,  where  it  stands— 
Ever  sinking  at  the  knee, 
Timing  with  the  minstrelsy ; 
They  have  beat  and  sung  it  twice — 
Hark !  the  tune  is  closing  thrice— 
"  Whoop !"  the  desert  ha*  the  din- 
Swiftly  on  the  toe  they  spin. 
Now  their  silvery  voices  blending, 
Forward,  backward,  twisting,  bending, 
Arrows  tossing,  bounding  high, 
Rudely  on  the  ring  they  fly ; 
Wampum  rattling,  bells  a- jingling, 
Dogs  bewildered,  madly  mingling — 
"  Whoop !"  the  desert  owns  the  peal — 
All  come  down  upon  the  heel. 

Wah-«e-ga  see !  a  warrior  he — 
A  fine  old  warrior— one  of  three ; 
He  marches  from  the  week-warn  door, 
Between  them,  yet  a  pace  before. 
That  silent  eye,  though  calm  and  still, 
Does  all  the  silent  circle  thrill  ; 
And  words  are  in  his  heart,  they  know, 
When  His  keen  eye  is  silent  so. 

THE  ELK. 

"  Wah-se-ga  on  his  bear-skin  dreams — 
The  sach-em  with  the  seer,  I  trow, 
Of  old,  was  child  of  Man-i-to— 
Wah-se-ga  on  his  bear-skin  dreams, 
An  elk  there  lives  by  'Tawa  streams 
A  spirit-band,  in  spirit-land, 
Would  hunt  upon  the  silver  sand. 
No  mortal  eye  hath  seen  his  path  ; 
No  lair,  no  drinking-place  he  hath ; 
And  yet  in  winding  Huron's  groves, 
Moon  after  moon,  he  boldly  roves : 
Forever  blest  the  hand  will  be 
That  sets  the  Elk  of  Huron  free. 

"  Upon  his  breast  a  shining  star 
Will  mark  him  to  the  eye  afar — 
But  hold !  he  bears  a  charmed  life- 
Naught  but  the  prophet's  sacred  knife, 
And  Bach-em's  feathery  shaft,  they  say, 
Can  ever  take  that  life  away. 
Me-nak,  my  son,  be  thine  the  deed ; 
The  first-born  well  may  claim  the  meed  j 
Thy  father's  bow— the  prophet's  steel 
Death  to  the  goblin  elk  will  deal : 
But  yet  if  one  in  all  the  ring 
There  be,  who  fain  would  try  his  string;, 
My  wam-pum  girdle  be  the  prise, 
That  hour  the  king  of  antlers  dies. 
Hunters,  away !  in  spirit-land, 
They  wait  upon  the  silver  sand ; 
Forever  blest  the  hand  will  be 
That  sets  the  Elk  of  Huron  free.1*        F*  fe 
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Fbw  names  connected  with  the  American  marine 
have  so  much  claim  to  celebrity  as  that  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch.  His  services  were  of  a  character  so 
bold  and  romantic,  the  means  he  employed  were 
seemingly  so  inadequate  to  the  ends  he  had  in  view, 
and  his  success,  on  one  occasion  in  particular,  so 
very  brilliant  as  to  have  given  rise,  on  the  part  of  his 
political  and  personal  enemies,  to  much  unmerited 
and  bitter  calumny,  while  his  admirers  and  friends 
have  been  induced  to  lean  a  little  too  strongly  to  the 
side  of  eulogy  and  undiscriminating  praise.  As  the 
matter  of  the  life  and  character  of  this  distinguished 
officer  has  been  frequently  the  subject  of  comment  in 
biographies,  of  more  or  less  merit,  within  the  last 
few  years,  and  a  great  mass  of  evidence  has  been 
produced  to  remove  the  veil  which  was  so  long 
drawn  before  his  early  years,  this  is  perhaps  the  time 
when  an  attempt  may  best  be  made  to  arrive  at  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  deeds  of  the  officer,  and  the 
qualities  of  the  man.  In  assuming  this  task,  we  shall 
avail  ourselves  of  such  of  the  best  authenticated 
facts  that  oner,  reasoning  for  ourselves  on  their  re- 
sults and  principles. 

There  are  no  longer  any  doubts  thrown  over  the 
birth  and  early  life  of  Paul  Jones.  His  grandfather 
was  a  regular  gardener,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Leitb,  of  the  name  of  Paul.  His  father,  John  Paul, 
was  apprenticed  to  the  same  trade,  and  at  the  expire- 
tion  of  his  indentures,  he  entered  into  the  service  of 
Mr.  Craik,  of  Arbigland,  in  which  situation  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  days.  We  have  the  assertion 
of  Jones  himself,  that  there  never  existed  any  con- 
nection between  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  and  his  father, 
as  has  been  long  and  generally  asserted;  and  we 
may  add,  the  present  head  of  that  noble  family  has 
assured  the  writer  of  this  article  that  the  Pauls  were 
never  in  the  service  of  his  grandfather. 

John  Paul,  the  gardener  of  Craik,  of  Arbigland, 
married  Jean  Macduff,  the  daughter  of  a   small 
farmer  in  the  parish  of  New  Abbey.   Seven  children 
were  the  fruits  of  this  connection,  two  of  which  died 
in  infancy.    John  was  the  youngest  of  the  remaining 
five.    William,  the  eldest  of  the  family,  left  Scot- 
land at  an  early  age,  and  finally  married  and  settled 
at  Fredericksburgh,  in  Virginia.    He  was  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  subsequently  attracting  his  distin- 
guished brother  to  America.    The  daughters  were 
Elizabeth,  Janet  and  Mary  Ann.    The  first  never 
married ;  the  second  became  the  wife  of  a  watch- 
maker in  Dumfries,  of  the  name  of  Taylor;  and  the 
third  had  two  husbands,  the  first  of  whom  was  named 
young",  and  the  second  Loudon.    Several  of  the  de- 
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scendants  of  these  sisters  came  to  America,  where 
some  of  them  are  now  living. 

John,  the  fifth  and  youngest  surviving  child  of  this 
humble  family,  was  born  July  6th,  1747,  at  Arbig- 
land, in  the  parish  of  Kirkbean,  Scotland.  His 
early  education  was  such  as  marked  bis  condition, 
in  a  country  like  the  land  of  his  birth.  It  was  plain, 
substantial,  and  moral.  The  boy  appears  to  have 
improved  his  limited  opportunities,  however,  for 
while  his  taste,  sentiments  and  language,  in  after 
life,  betray  the  exaggeration  of  an  imperfect  instruc- 
tion, his  handwriting,  orthography  and  principles 
prove  that  the  essentials  had  not  been  neglected. 
Still,  the  acquirements  he  obtained  at  school  could 
not  have  been  great,  for  we  find  him  regularly  ap- 
prenticed to  the  sea  at  the  age  of  twelve.  His  mat- 
ter was  a  Mr.  Younger,  a  merchant  in  the  American 
trade,  and  a  resident  of  Whitehaven,  a  port  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Solway,  in  the  adjoining  kingdom  of 
England. 

Thus  far,  there  was  nothing  unusual  in  the  career 
of  the  boy.  He  neither  ran  away  to  go  to  sea,  nor 
did  any  thing  to  throw  a  tinge  of  romance  around 
this  period  of  his  Kfe.  His  first  voyage  was  to  Ame- 
rica; with  which  country  his  personal  connection 
may  be  said  to  have  commenced  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen. The  vessel  m  which  he  sailed  was  the  Friend- 
ship, of  Whitehaven,  Benson  master,  and  her  desti- 
nation the  Rappahannock.  Here  he  found  his  bro- 
ther William  established,  and,  while  in  port,  young 
Paul  became  an  inmate  of  his  house. 

Jones  manifested  great  aptitude  for  his  profession, 
and  soon  acquired  all  that  portion  of  seamanship 
that  is  not  dependent  on  experience  and  judgment ; 
the  last  two  being  ever  the  work  of  time.  The 
affairs  of  his  master  becoming  embarrassed,  how- 
ever, the  indentures  were  given  up,  and  the  lad  was 
left  to  shift  for  himself  at  an  age  when  counsel  and 
government  were  the  most  necessary.  It  is  a  proof 
that  young  Paul  was  not  a  common  youth,  that  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  tracing  him  through  all  this  period 
of  his  humble  career.  As  soon  as  left  to  his  own 
exertions  he  shipped  as  third  mate  in  the  King 
George,  a  slaver  out  of  Whitehaven.  This  must 
have  occurred  about  the  year  1765,  or  when  he  was 
eighteen,  as  we  find  him,  in  1766,  the  first  mate  of 
the  Two  Friends,  of  Kingston,  Jamaica,  a  vessel  in 
the  same  trade.  It  would  seem  that  he  made  but 
two  voyages  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  his  tender 
years,  necessities,  and  the  opinions  of  the  day,  may 
well  prove  his  apology.  The  pursuit  did  not  please 
him,  and  he  left  the  Two  Friends  on  her  return,  and 
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tailed  for  Whitehaven,  as  a  passenger,  in  the  John 
of  that  port.  This  circumstance  proved  of  great  im- 
portance to  him,  for  the  master  and  mate  died  of 
yellow  fever,  on  the  passage,  when  Mr.  Paul 
assumed  the  direction,  and  carried  the  Teasel  safely 
to  her  haven.  His  reward  was  the  command  of  the 
brig  be  had  most  probably  been  the  means  of  saving. 

This  must  have  occurred  in  the  year  1767.  Here, 
then,  we  find  oar  hero,  the  son  of  an  humble  gardener, 
in  command  of  a  sea-going  craft,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty,  or  at  that  of  Lwenty-one,  at  the  latest  Such 
preferment  frequently  occurs  in  cases  where  con- 
nections and  patronage  unite  to  push  a  youth  for- 
ward ;  but  never  with  the  obscure  and  unpatronized, 
without  the  existence  of  a  high  degree  of  merit. 
We  want  no  better  evidence  that  Paul  was  discreet, 
intelligent,  industrious  and  worthy  of  respect,  at  that 
period  of  his  life,  than  this  single  fact ;  merchants 
never  trusting  their  property  out  of  their  reach  with- 
out sending  their  confidence  along  with  it.  The  new 
master  also  discharged  the  duties  of  supercargo ;  ad- 
ditional proof  of  the  early  stability  of  his  character. 

Our  young  seaman  sailed  but  two  years  in  this 
employment.  It  is  probable  that  he  left  the  service 
of  the  house  which  had  given  him  his  first  command 
in  consequence  of  a  prosecution  that  was  instituted 
against  him,  for  causing  the  death  of  the  carpenter  of 
his  brig,  a  man  named  Mungo  Maxwell.  This  oc- 
currence was  the  foundation  of  much  calumny  against 
Jones,  when,  at  a  later  day,  the  passions  and  interests 
of  nations  got  to  be  connected  with  his  character. 
The  circumstances  appear  to  have  been  as  follows. 

Jones  had  occasion  to  correct  Maxwell,  in  the 
usual  nautical  mode,  or  by  flogging.  The  punish- 
ment was  probably  severe,  and  it  is  equally  probable 
that  it  was  merited.  The  man,  shortly  after,  ship- 
ped in  another  vessel  called  the  Barcelona  Packet, 
where  he  died  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two,  after 
a  few  days  of  low  spirits,  accompanied  by  fever. 
This  occurred  m  June,  1770.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  Maxwell  complained  to  the  authorities  of 
Tobago,  in  which  island  the  parties  then  were,  of 
the  flogging  he  had  received  from  Capt  Paul,  and 
that  the  latter  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
judge  of  the  vice-admiralty  court  to  answer.  A  cer- 
tificate of  the  judge  is  extant,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  Maxwell's  shoulders  exhibited  the  proofs  of 
severe  flogging,  but,  that  he  dismissed  the  complaint 
as  frivolous,  after  a  hearing.  The  certificate  adds, 
that  the  deponent,  the  statement  being  in  the  form  of 
an  affidavit,  carefully  examined  the  back  of  Maxwell, 
and  that  he  has  no  idea  the  man  could  have  died  in 
consequence  of  the  flogging  mentioned.  Another 
affidavit,  made  by  the  master  of  the  Barcelona  Packet, 
establishes  the  other  facts. 

The  later  biographers  of  Jones  have  alluded  to 
this  subject,  though  not  always  in  a  way  that  is  sus- 
tained by  their  own  proofs.  Sands,  the  best  and  most 
logical  of  tbem  all,  has  fallen  into  a  leading  error  in 
his  account  of  this  affair.  He  appears  to  think  that 
Maxwell  instituted  a  prosecution  against  his  com- 
mander in  England,  confounding  the  facts  altogether. 
Maxwell  died  long  before  he  could  have  reached 


England,  on  his  passage  from  Tobago,  where  he  bad 
been  flogged,  to  one  of  the  Leeward  Islands;  aor 
does  it  appear  that  he  ever  took  any  legal  step  ia  the 
matter,  beyond  the  complaint  laid  before  the  vice* 
admiralty  judge.  That  a  prosecution  for  murder  ra 
menaced  or  instituted  against  Jones  is  shown  by  oae 
of  his  own  letters.  Capt  Mackenzie,  on  no  visible 
authority,  refers  this  prosecution  to  the  envy  of  sou* 
of  his  neighbors  and  competitors  of  Kircodbrirk 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  conclusive  reason, 
however,  for  supposing  that  the  prosecution  occurred 
any  where  but  in  the  West  Indies.  It  may  hate 
taken  place  in  Great  Britain,  though  the  term 
"  British  jury,"  which  Jones  uses  in  connection  witfc 
this  affair,  would  apply  as  well  to  a  colonial  as  to 
an  English  or  Scottish  jury.  There  was  no  trial,  nor 
is  it  even  certain,  though  it  is  probable,  that  there 
was  even  a  formal  prosecution  at  all ;  Jones1  allusion 
to  the  subject  being  in  the  following  words — vis : 

"  I  have  enclosed  you  a  copy  of  an  anldavit,  made 
before  Governor  Young  by  the  judge  of  the  court  of 
vice-admiralty,  at  Tobago,  by  which  you  will  see 
with  how  little  reason  my  life  "has  been  thirsted  alter, 
and  which  is  much  dearer  to  me,  my  honor,  by  ma- 
liciously loading  my  fair  character  with  obloquy  asd 
vile  aspersions.  I  believe  there  are  few  who  are 
hard-hearted  enough  to  think  I  have  not  long  since 
riven  the  world  every  satisfaction  in  my  power, 
being  conscious  of  my  innocence  before  HeaTeo, 
who  will  one  day  judge  even  my  judges.  I  staked 
my  honor,  life  and  fortunes  for  six  long  months  oa 
the  verdict  of  a  British  jury,  notwithstanding  I  tu 
sensible  of  the  general  prejudices  which  ran  against 
me ;  but,  after  all,  none  of  my  accusers  had  the 
courage  to  confront  me.  Yet  lam  willing  to  con- 
vince the  world,  if  reason  and  facts  will  do  it,  that 
they  have  had  no  foundation  for  their  harsh  treat- 
ment," &c. 

This  language  might  well  have  been  used  by  a 
man  who  remained  openly  within  reach  of  the  lav, 
for  six  months,  inviting  by  his  presence  a  legal  in- 
vestigation of  charges  that  involved  a  felony,  without 
any  legal  steps  having  been  commenced.  The  pre- 
cise facts  are  of  leas  importance,  as  it  is  now  reason- 
ably certain  that  Maxwell  did  not  die  in  consequence 
of  the  flogging  he  received  from  Jones,  for  could  a 
case  have  been  made  out  against  the  latter,  it  is  not 
probable  it  would  have  been  abandoned  altogether, 
when  enmity  was  so  active  and  prejudice  so  general. 
Nor  is  it  material  where  this  persecution  was  prac- 
ticed, his  subsequent  career  proving  that  our  subject 
was  by  no  means  deserving  of  the  character  of  aa 
officer  (ail  ing  of  humanity.  At  all  events,  the  occur- 
rence appears  to  have  embittered  several  of  the 
earlier  years  of  Jones'  life ;  to  have  made  an  im- 
pression against  him  in  his  native  country,  and  to 
have  contributed  to  induce  him  to  abandon  Scotland; 
his  last  visit  to  that  country,  except  as  an  enesay» 
taking  place  in  1771. 

Between  the  years  1770  and  1773,  Paul  was  either 
sailing  between  the  mother  country  and  her  islands, 
"  staking  his  life  on  the  verdict  of  a  British  jury"  at 
home,  or  was  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  ia  the 
West  Indies.  In  the  latter  year  he  repaired  to 
Virginia,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  bro- 
ther William,  to  whose  estate  he  had  miles  heir. 
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This  call  upon  his  services  and  time  was  probably 
sudden  and  imperative,  as  he  subsequently  complains 
much  of  the  losses  he  suffered,  in  consequence  of 
having  left  his  aflairs  in  Tobago  in  the  hands  of  care- 
less or  unfaithful  agents. 

At  a  later  period  of  his  life,  Jones  became  a  little 
remarkable  for  a  display  of  poetic  taste.  This 
tendency,  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  ever 
approached  the  "  sacred  fire,"  was  seen  even  at  this 
early  day,  for  he  subsequently  spoke  of  his  intention 
to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  days  to  calm  contem- 
plation and  poetic  ease  when  he  revisited  Virginia. 
This  feeling  may  have  been  aided  by  a  false  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  his  late  succession,  and  quite  pro- 
bably received  some  incentive  from  the  discontent 
of  a  man  who  had  just  escaped  from  an  inquiry  that 
he  deemed  a  persecution.  It  is  certain  that,  while 
resident  in  Virginia,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Jones ; 
calling  himself  John  Paul  Jones,  instead  of  John 
Paul,  which  was  his  legal  and  proper  appellation. 
The  motive  of  this  change  of  name,  as  well  as  the 
reason  of  the  selection  he  made,  are  left  to  conjec- 
ture. It  is  probable  the  latter  was  purely  arbitrary, 
as  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  near  relatives 
or  friends  of  the  name  of  Jones.  For  the  change 
itself,  the  most  rational  supposition  is  that  it  was  in- 
duced by  his  difficulties  in  connection  with  the  affair 
of  Mango  Maxwell.  Sands  thinks  it  may  have 
come  from  a  determination  of  founding  a  new  race, 
when  Jones  transferred  himself  to  a  new  country. 
Mackenzie  fancies  it  may  have  proceeded  from  a 
wish  to  conceal  his  intended  service  against  England 
from  the  friends  he  had  left  in  Scotland,  or,  a  desire  to 
prevent  his  enemies  from  recognizing  him  as  a  na- 
tive of  Great  Britain,  in  the  event  of  capture.  Neither 
of  these  reasons  is  satisfactory.  That  of  Sands  is 
purely  imaginary,  and  unlikely  to  occur  to  a  man 
who  does  not  seem  to  think  of  marrying  at  all. 
Those  of  Mackenzie  are  equally  untenable,  since  the 
friends  Jones  left  in  Scotland  were  too  humble  in  sta- 
tion to  render  it  necessary,  or  useful,  or  probable, 
while  the  change  of  name  took  place  before  the  war 
broke  out.  How  could  one  born  in  the  colonies  be 
thought  any  safer  in  the  event  of  capture,  in  1775, 
than  one  born  in  Great  Britain,  allegiance  being 
claimed  from  all  its  subjects  alike,  by  the  British 
crown?  In  a  letter  to  Robert  Morris,  Jones  says, 
"  I  conclude  that  Mr.  Hewes  has  acquainted  you  with 
a  very  great  misfortune  which  befell  me  some  years 
ago,  and  which  brought  me  to  North  America.  I 
am  under  no  concern,  whatever,  that  this,  or  any 
other  past  circumstance  of  my  life,  will  sink  me  in 
your  opinion.  Since  human  wisdom  cannot  secure 
us  from  accidents,  it  is  the  greatest  effort  of  human 
wisdom  to  bear  them  well.'1  This  passage  has  in- 
duced Mr.  Sands  to  think  the  "great  misfortune" 
was  some  heavy  mercantile  loss.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence to  show,  nor  is  it  at  all  probable,  that  Jones 
had  then  been  in  circumstances  to  justify  his  using 
such  an  expression  as  used  to  a  man  of  Robert 
Morris'  rank  and  extensive  dealings;  and  it  is  far 
more  rational  to  suppose  that  the  word  "  accidents" 
has  been  loosely  applied  to  the  circumstances  con- 


nected, with  Maxwell's  death,  than  to  any  other  event 
of  Jones'  life.  If  a  "  great  misfortune"  had  any 
agency  in  bringing  him  to  America,  it  was  probably 
this  event ;  and  it  may  have  induced  him  to  change 
his  name,  in  a  moment  of  disgust,  or  of  morbid  re- 
sentment. 

It  is  an  additional  reason  for  supposing  that  feeling 
had  some  connection  with  Jones'  determination  to 
retire  to  Virginia,  that  he  soon  found  himself  in 
comparative  poverty.  The  estate  of  his  brother,  of 
which  he  must  have  been  the  principal,  if  not  the 
only  heir,  as  William  Paul  died  intestate  and  child- 
less, could  not  have  amounted  to  much,  and  the  state 
of  the  times  probably  assisted  m  depressing  its  value. 
The  year  1775,  therefore,  fonnd  Jones  in  every  re- 
spect in  a  proper  mood  to  seek  service  in  the  young 
marine  that  sprung  up  out  of  the  events  of  the  day. 
He  offered  his  services,  accordingly,  and  they  were 
accepted.  There  is  reason  to  think  Jones  had  a  real 
attachment  to  the  colonies,  as  well  as  to  the  principles 
for  which  they  contended  ;  and  it  is  certain  that, 
having  fairly  cast  his  fortunes  in  them,  he  had  just 
as  good  a  moral  right  to  maintain  both  as  any  native 
of  the  country.  The  obligations  created  by  the  mere 
accidents  of  birth,  can  never,  in  a  moral  sense,  justly 
be  put  in  competition  with  the  social  ties  that  are  de- 
liberately formed  in  later  life,  and  he  is  a  traitor  only 
who  betrays  by  decieving.  The  argument  that  a 
native  of  England,  established  in  America  in  1775, 
had  not  the  same  moral  right  to  resist  parliamentary 
aggression  as  the  subject  born  in  the  colonies,  is 
like  advancing  a  distinction  between  the  social 
claims  and  duties  of  the  man  born  in  Yorkshire  and 
those  of  the  man  born  in  London.  By  the  English 
constitution,  itself,  the  resident  of  the  British  capital 
had  a  right  to  oppose  the  aggressions  which  led  to 
the  American  Revolution ;  and  it  was  a  right  that 
did  not  extend  to  open  revolt  merely  because  the  ag- 
gressions did  not  affect  him  in  that  direct  and  positive 
manner  that  alone  justifies  resistance  to  existing  law 
under  the  plea  of  necessity.  All  attempts,  then,  to 
brand  Jones  as  a  pirate,  and  as  having  been  pecu- 
liarly a  traitor  to  his  country,  must  rest  on  fallacies 
for  their  support ;  his  case  being  substantially  the 
same  as  those  of  Charles  Lee,  Gates,  Montgomery, 
and  a  hundred  others  of  merit  and  reputation ;  the 
difference  of  serving  on  the  ocean,  instead  of  on 
the  land,  and  of  being  the  means  of  carrying  the 
war  into  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  itself,  was 
the  only  reason  why  so  much  odium  has  been 
heaped  on  the  one,  while  the  others  have  virtually 
escaped. 

Jones  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  connection 
with  the  American  Navy,  until  a  short  time  before 
the  passage  of  the  law  of  December  22, 1775,  which, 
in  fact,  gave  it  legal  and  efficient  existence.  By  this 
law,  a  commander-in-chief,  four  captains,  and  thir- 
teen lieutenants  were  appointed.  The  latter  were 
classed  as  first,  second  and  third  lieutenants,  and  of 
these  the  name  of  John  Paul  Jones  takes  rank  of  all 
others  of  the  highest  grade.  His  commission  is  said 
to  have  been  dated  the  7th  of  December,  fifteen  days 
before  the  passage  of  the  law.    This,  in  fact,  made 
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him  the  sixth  in  rank  in  the  service ;  though  other 
appointments  were  shortly  after  made,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  permanent  rank  was  reserved  for  future  con- 
sideration. Thus,  in  the  following  year,  when  in- 
dependence had  been  declared,  and  the  rank  was 
regulated,  we  find  Dudley  Saltonstall,  the  oldest  cap- 
tain by  the  law  of  December,  1775,  placed  as  the 
fourth  on  the  list,  and  Abraham  Whipple,  the  second, 
reduced  as  low  as  to  be  the  twelfth.  As  respected 
himself,  Jones  subsequently  complained  of  a  similar 
mortification,  though  it  would  seem  unjustly,  as  the 
whole  matter  was  understood  when  the  appointments 
were  made.  There  was  some  hardship  in  his  case, 
however,  as  two  of  those  who  were  his  junior  lieu- 
tenants in  1775,  were  made  captains  above  him  in 
1776.  Still,  it  was  in  a  revolution,  related  to  original 
appointments,  and  every  thing  depended  on  the 
original  understanding. 

Jones  was  ordered  to  the  Alfred  24,  Commodore 
Hopkins'  own  vessel,  as  her  first  lieutenant.  A  sloop 
called  the  Providence  was  purchased,  and  he  was 
offered  the  command  of  her,  but  declined  it  in  con- 
sequence of  his  ignorance  of  the  mode  of  sailing 
such  a  craft  Jones  always  affirmed  that  he  first 
hoisted  the  flag  of  the  United  Colonies,  with  his  own 
hands,  when  Commodore  Hopkins  first  visited  the 
Alfred.  This  occurred  on  the  Delaware,  off  Phila- 
delphia ;  and  the  flag  was  the  pine-tree  and  rattle- 
snake, the  symbols  used  by  the  colonies. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  Jones  was  in  the  expedi- 
tion against  New  Providence.  The  squadron  did 
not  get  out  of  the  Delaware  until  the  17th  February, 
1776,  lying  frozen  in,  at  Reedy  Island,  for  six  weeks. 
It  is  supposed  that  this  circumstance  enabled  Cant. 
Barry  to  get  to  sea  in  the  Lexington  before  it,  though 
that  brig  was  purchased  and  commissioned  subse- 
quently to  the  equipment  of  the  vessels  of  Com. 
Hopkins'  squadron. 

Jones  was  useful  in  piloting  the  vessels  through 
some  difficulties  on  the  Bahama  Banks,  and  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  a  consideration  every  way  equal  to  his 
rank.  In  the  action  which  occurred  with  the  Glas- 
gow 24,  on  the  return  of  the  squadron  to  America, 
he  was  stationed  on  the  gun-deck  of  the  Alfred,  and 
had  no  other  responsibility  than  attached  to  the 
management  of  his  battery.  He  states,  himself,  that 
the  main-deck  guns  of  the  Alfred  were  so  near  the 
water  as  to  have  been  useless  in  a  good  breeze.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  the  wind  was  light,  and  nothing 
occurred  to  disturb  the  fire  but  the  position  of  the 
vessel.  Her  wheel-rope  was  shot  away,  and,  broach- 
ing to,  the  Alfred  was  sharply  raked  by  the  Glas- 
gow, for  some  time,  and  must  have  been  beaten  but 
for  the  presence  of  the  other  vessels.  As  it  was,  the 
English  ship  got  into  Newport ;  a  sufficient  triumph 
of  itself,  when  it  is  remembered  that  she  had  four  or 
five  enemies  on  her,  two  of  which  were  but  little 
her  inferiors  in  force.  On  the  11th  of  April,  Com. 
Hopkins  carried  his  vessel  into  New  London. 

This  was  unquestionably  Jones1  first  cruise,  and 
the  affair  with  the  Glasgow  was  his  first  engagement. 
In  that  day  slavers  were  not  obliged  to  fight  their 
way,  or  to  run,  as  at  present ;  and  there  is  no  evi- 


dence that  our  hero  had  ever  before  met  an  enemy. 
He  must  have  been  at  sea  two  or  three  years,  during 
the  continuation  of  the  war  of  1756,  but  he  no  where 
speaks  of  any  adventures  with  the  French  cruisers. 
As  the  squadron  sailed  on  the  17th  February,  and  got 
into  New  London  on  the  11th  April,  the  cruise  lasted 
only  fifty-three  days ;  though  it  may  be  deemed  aa 
adventurous  one,  when  we  recollect  the  power  of 
England  and  the  indifferent  qualities  of  the  vessels. 

From  New  London,  Com.  Hopkins  carried  all  his 
vessels  round  to  Providence,  when  the  afiair  with  the 
Glasgow  resulted,  as  unfortunate  military  operations 
are  very  apt  to  do,  in  courts  martial.  Capt,  Hazard,  of 
the  Providence  12,  the  sloop  Jones  had  once  declined 
accepting,  was  cashiered,  and  Jones  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him.  His  orders  were  dated  May  10th,  1776. 
There  beingno  blanks,  the  order  to  take  the  Providence 
as  her  captain  was  written  by  Com.  Hopkins  on  the 
back  of  the  commission  Jones  held  from  Congress, 
as  a  lieutenant.  Being,  at  that  time,  certainly  the 
oldest  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  his  right  to  the  com- 
mand could  not  well  be  questioned. 

The  first  service  on  which  Jones  was  employed, 
after  getting  his  vessel,  was  to  transport  certain  troops 
to  New  York.  Having  done  this  with  success,  he  re- 
turned to  Rhode  Island,  hove  out  his  sloop,  and  pre- 
pared her  for  more  critical  exploits.  In  June  he  was 
ready  again  for  sea.  He  was  now  employed  a  few 
days  in  conveying  military  stores  through  the  narrow 
waters  about  the  eastern  entrance  of  Long  Island 
Sound ;  and,  as  this  was  done  in  the  presence  of  an 
enemy  of  greatly  superior  force,  it  was  an  extremely 
delicate  and  arduous  duty.  He  was  frequently 
chased,  and  several  times  under  fire,  but  always 
escaped  by  address  and  precaution.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  covered  the  retreat  of  a  brig  that  was  coming 
in  from  the  West  Indies,  laden  with  military  sup- 
plies for  Washington,  and  which  was  hard  pressed 
by  the  Cerberus  frigate.  By  drawing  the  attention 
of  the  latter  to  himself,  the  brig  escaped,  and,  prov- 
ing a  fast  vessel,  she  was  subsequently  bought  into 
the  service,  and  called  the  Hampden. 

It  would  seem  that  the  spirit,  enterprise  and  sea- 
manship Jones  displayed,  during  the  fortnight  he 
was  thus  employed,  at  once  gave  him  a  character  in 
the  navy ;  his  boldness  and  success  having  passed 
into  history,  although  no  event  of  a  brilliancy  likely 
to  attract  the  common  attention  occurred.  This  is  a 
proof  that  seamen  appreciated  what  he  had  done. 

In  July,  Jones  sailed  for  Boston,  always  with  con- 
voy ;  thence  he  proceeded  to  the  Delaware.  As  this 
was  the  moment  when  Lord  Howe's  fleet  was  crowd- 
ing the  American  waters,  the  service  was  particu- 
larly critical,  but  it  was  successfully  performed. 
While  at  Philadelphia,  Jones  received  his  commit* 
sion  as  captain,  signed  by  John  Hancock ;  it  was 
dated  August  the  8lh.  This  fact  rests  on  his  own 
assertion ;  though  Mr.  Sherburne  has  given  a  copy 
of  a  commission  dated  October  10th,  which  he  ap- 
pears to  think  was  the  true  commission  of  Jones. 
In  this  he  is  probably  right;  new  commissions,  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  regulated  rank,  having  doubt- 
less been  issued  accordingly.    It  will  be  seen  that 
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independence  was  declared  a  little  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Providence  at  Philadelphia. 

Hitherto,  Jones  had  sailed  under  the  orders  of 
Com.  Hopkins.  He  was  now  brought  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  Marine  Committee  of  Congress; 
and  it  is  a  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was 
heldf  that  the  latter  offered  him  the  command  of  the 
Hampden,  the  vessel  he  had  rescued  from  the  Cer- 
berus, by  his  own  address.  Jones,  by  this  time,  bad 
got  to  understand  the  Providence,  and  he  preferred 
remaining  in  her,  now  that  he  bad  her  ready  for  im- 
mediate action,  to  accepting  a  vessel  that  had  still  to 
be  equipped,  though  the  latter  was  much  the  most 
considerable  craft.  The  Providence  mounted  only 
twelve  four-pounders,  and  she  had  a  crew  of  seventy 
men. 

The  Marine  Committee  next  ordered  the  Provi- 
dence out  on  a  cruise  that  was  not  to  exceed  three 
months,  giving  her  commander  roving  orders.  Jones 
sailed  on  the  12th  August,  and  went  off  Bermuda. 
Here  he  fell  in  with  the  Solebay,  frigate,  which  vessel 
outsailed  him  on  a  wind,  with  a  heavy  sea  going,  and 
actually  got  within  pistol  shot  of  him,  in  spite  of  all  his 
efforts.  While  closing,  the  frigate  kept  up  a  steady  fire 
from  her  chase-guns.  Jones  saw  that  he  must  change 
his  course,  if  he  would  escape ;  and,  getting  ready,  he 
bore  up,  set  his  square-sail,  studding-sails,  &c.,  and 
went  off  before  the  wind,  directly  under  the  broad- 
side of  his  enemy.  The  manoeuvre  was  a  bold  one, 
but  its  success  must  have  been,  in  some  measure, 
owing  to  a  concurrence  of  favorable  circumstances. 
There  was  a  cross  sea  on,  and  the  Solebay  not  an- 
ticipating any  serious  conflict  with  so  inconsiderable 
an  enemy,  doubtless  had  her  broadside  guns  secured ; 
or,  if  either  battery  bad  been  manned  at  all,  it  was 
probably  on  the  weather  side,  the  Providence  having 
been  a  litde  to  windward  during  most  of  the  chase. 
Previously  to  putting  his  helm  up,  Jones  edged 
gradually  away,  thus  effecting  his  intention  com- 
pletely by  surprise ;  the  officers  of  the  Solebay  hav- 
ing reason  to  suppose  they  were  gradually  weather- 
ing on  the  chase,  until  they  saw  her  going  off  dead 
before  the  wind.  By  the  time  the  frigate  could  get 
her  light  sails  set,  the  sloop  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
grape,  and  her  safety  was  ensured,  the  Providence 
being  unusually  fast  under  her  square  canvas. 

After  this  critical  chase,  which  had  some  such 
reputation,  though  in  a  less  degree,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  as  that  of  the 
Constitution  possessed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war  of  1812,  the  Providence  went  to  the  eastward. 
Off  the  Isle  of  Sable,  she  fell  in  with  the  Milford  32, 
which  chased  her,  under  fire,  for  nearly  eight  hours. 
Jones  does  not  appear  to  have  run  the  same  risk  on 
this  occasion,  as  in  the  affair  of  the  Solebay,  though 
he  evidently  considered  the  adventure  creditable  to 
himself.  In  point  of  fact,  he  kept,  most  of  the  time, 
just  without  the  drop  of  the  enemy's  shot,  though 
there  were  moments  when  both  vessels  kept  up  a 
distant  cannonade.  If  there  was  any  particular 
merit  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  it  was  in  the 
steadiness  and  judgment  in  which  Jones  estimated 
his  own  advantages,  and  the  audacity  with  which  he 
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used  them.  Such  experiments  certainly  give  con- 
fidence to  a  marine,  and  increases  its  means  of  use- 
fulness, by  bringing  the  hazards  a  vessel  is  com- 
pelled to  run  down  to  a  just  and  accurate  standard. 
Maneuvering  boldly,  in  face  of  a  superior  force, 
either  on  shore  or  afloat,  is  an  evidence  of  high  mili- 
tary confidence,  and  insomuch  a  pledge  of  both 
spirit  and  skill.  The  influence  of  both  these  little 
affairs  must  have  been  highly  beneficial  on  the  tem- 
per of  the  American  navy. 

The  day  succeeding  the  last  chase,  Jones  went 
into  Canseau,  where  he  destroyed  the  English  fishing 
establishment,  burned  several  vessels,  and  shipped 
some  men.  He  next  went  to  Isle  Madame,  and 
made  several  descents  of  a  similar  character,  display- 
ing great  activity  and  seal.  In  the  course  of  the 
cruise  the  Providence  made  sixteen  prises,  besides 
destroying  a  great  number  of  fishermen.  She  was 
out  more  than  six  weeks,  reaching  Providence,  on 
her  return,  October  7th,  1776. 

The  representations  of  Capt.  Jones  induced  Com. 
Hopkins  to  send  an  expedition  against  the  colliers 
of  Cape  Breton,  including  the  adjacent  fisheries. 
The  Alfred  had  not  been  out  since  her  first  cruise, 
and  was  then  lying  in  the  river  without  a  crew. 
That  ship,  the  Hampden  and  Providence  were  se- 
lected for  the  purpose,  and  the  command  of  the 
whole  was  assigned  to  Jones.  No  better  proof  of 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  or  of  the  influ- 
ence he  had  obtained  by  means  of  his  character, 
is  needed  than  this  fact.  The  orders  were  dated 
October  22d,  1776,  and  were  perfectly  legal ;  for, 
though  Congress  regulated  the  rank  on  the  10th,  Com. 
Hopkins  continued  at  the  head  of  the  navy  until  the 
succeeding  January,  when  his  office  was  abolished. 

Jones  soon  found  he  could  not  collect  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  for  the  three  vessels,  and  he  came 
to  a  determination  to  sail  with  only  the  Alfred  and 
Hampden.  This  arrangement  was  changed,  how- 
ever, in  consequence  of  the  Hampden's  getting 
ashore,  and  her  officers  and  people  were  transferred 
to  the  Providence.  This  occurred  on  the  27th  Octo- 
ber, and  the  two  vessels  were  unable  to  get  out  until 
the  2d  of  November.  As  it  was,  Jones  conceived 
be  put  to  sea  very  short-handed ;  the  Alfred  muster- 
ing only  140  souls,  whereas  she  had  sailed  from 
Philadelphia,  the  previous  February,  with  235.* 

As  this  is  the  time  at  which  the  rank  was  regu- 
lated, though  the  circumstances  do  not  seem  to  have 
yet  been  known  in  Rhode  Island,  it  is  proper  to  ex- 
plain the  influence  the  new  arrangement  had  on  the 
position  of  our  subject.  In  the  first  appointments, 
Jones  ranked  as  the  senior  first  lieutenant  of  the 
navy.  The  fourth  officer  of  the  same  grade  was  Mr. 
Hoysted  Hacker,  who  was  promoted  to  a  command 
soon  after  Jones  himself  received  his  own  advance- 
ment. Still,  Capt.  Jones  ranked  Capt.  Hacker,  and 
the  latter  had  actually  been  appointed  to  command 
the  Hampden,  in  the  expedition  to  the  eastward. 

*  Clarke,  Mackenzie,  and  various  other  writers  give  the 
Alfred  and  Columbus,  each,  300  men,  on  the  expedition 
apainst  New  Providence;  crews  altogether  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  sizes  of  the  ships.  Jonesr  own  authority  is 
used  for  what  we  say. 
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This  same  officer  was  transferred  to  the  Providence, 
and  actually  sailed  as  a  subordinate  to  Jones  on  the 
2d  November,  when,  by  the  regulated  rank  esta- 
blished by  a  vote  of  Congress  twenty-two  days  be- 
fore, he  was  placed  above  him  on  the  new  list  of 
captains.  On  that  list  appear  the  names  of  twenty- 
four  captains.  Of  these,  Jones  ranks  as  the  eighteenth, 
and  Capt.  Hacker  as  the  sixteenth.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  former  complained  of  such  a  change ; 
though  his  arguments  against  the  elevation  of  many 
respectable  gentlemen  who  were  placed  over  him, 
under  original  appointments,  at  the  regular  formation 
of  the  marine,  after  the  declaration  of  independence, 
are  by  no  means  as  strong. 

The  Alfred  and  Providence  went  to  the  eastward, 
as  had  been  arranged,  crossing  the  shoals.  They 
passed  many  of  the  enemy's  ships  that  were  lying  off 
Block  Island,  in  the  night,  anchoring  in  Tarpaulin 
Cove,  for  light  to  go  over  the  shallow  water.  While 
lying  in  the  Cove,  a  privateer  was  examined  for  de- 
serters, four  of  which  were  found,  and  a  few  men 
were  pressed,  as  Jones  always  maintained,  in  obe- 
dience to  orders  from  Com.  Hopkins.  This  affair, 
subsequently!  gave  Jones  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 
He  was  sued  by  the  owner  of  the  privateer,  the 
damages  being  laid  at  £10,000;  Com.  Hopkins  de- 
clining to  justify  the  act  This,  for  some  time,  was 
one  of  the  many  grievances  of  which  Jones  was  in 
the  habit  of  complaining. 

Off  Louisburg,  three  prizes  were  made,  one  of 
which  proved  to  be  very  valuable.  It  was  a  large 
store-ship,  called  the  Mellish,  conveying  clothing  to 
the  British  troops.  The  following  night,  the  Provi- 
dence parted  company  in  a  snow-storm.  The  two 
smaller  prizes  were  now  ordered  in,  but  Jones  con- 
tinued his  cruise,  keeping  the  Mellish  in  company, 
on  account  of  her  great  importance  to  the  American 
cause.  A  landing  was  made  at  Canseau,  a  good 
deal  of  injury  done  to  the  enemy,  and  the  ships  again 
put  to  sea.  Off  Louisburg,  Jones  took  three  colliers, 
out  of  a  convoy,  in  a  fog.  Two  days  later,  he  cap- 
tured a  fine  Letter  of  Marque,  out  of  Liverpool. 
The  Alfred  was  now  full  of  prisoners,  and,  it  being 
of  great  importance  to  secure  the  Mellish,  Jones 
shaped  his  course  for  Boston.  On  the  7th  December, 
he  fell  in  with  his  old  acquaintance,  the  Milford,  and 
had  another  critical  chase,  in  which  he  succeeded  in 
covering  the  Mellish,  though  the  Letter  of  Marque 
was  captured,  owing  to  a  false  manoeuvre  of  the  prize 
master.  On  the  15th,  the  Alfred  went  into  Boston, 
the  Mellish,  for  the  sake  of  certainty,  going  to  Dart- 
mouth. 

At  Boston,  Jones  received  an  order  from  Com.  Hop- 
kins to  transfer  the  Alfred  to  Capt.  Hinman,  who 
was  his  junior,  on  the  regulated  list,  even,  by  two 
numbers.  This  was  certainly  a  hard  case,  and  can- 
not well  be  accounted  for,  except  through  the  exist- 
ence of  prejudice  against  our  hero.  That  Jones 
was  the  subject  of  many  prejudices,  throughout  his 
life,  is  beyond  a  question ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  some  of  these  feelings  had  their  origin 
in  faults  of  character.  It  is  highly  probable  that  he 
had  some  of  the  notions  that  the  Englishman,  or 


European,  is  known  still  to  entertain  toward  the 
Americans,  and  which  were  much  more  general 
half-a-century  since  than  they  are  to-day,  the  be- 
trayal of  which  would  not  be  very  likely  to  make 
friends.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  Americans  were 
an  exceedingly  provincial  people  in  1777 ;  nor  is  the 
reproach  entirely  removed  at  the  present  time,  sod 
nothing  ia  more  natural  than  to  hear  men  educate*! 
in  a  more  advanced  state  of  society,  declaiming 
about  defects  that  strike  them  unpleasantly ;  or  no- 
thing more  natural  than  to  find  those  strictures  pro- 
ducing an  active  and  blind  resentment.  Jones  was 
unaided,  too,  by  connections ;  even  the  delegates  of 
Virginia  appearing  not  to  take  the  usual  interest  of 
the  representative,  in  an  unknown  and  unsupported 
stranger.  His  chief  reliance  seems  to  have  been  oa 
Mr.  Hewes,  of  the  Marine  Committee,  and  oa 
Robert  Morris ;  the  latter  of  whom  became  his  firm 
friend  in  the  end. 

Jones  remonstrated  against  this  appointment  ec 
Capt.  Hinman,  and  succeeded  in  getting  an  order  to 
place  the  Alfred,  Columbus,  Cabot,  Hampden  and 
Providence  under  his  own  command,  with  direction* 
to  sail  to  the  southward,  with  great  discretionary 
powers.  These  orders  produced  no  results;  Com. 
Hopkins,  according  to  Jones'  account  of  the  matter, 
throwing  impediments  in  the  way.  It  is  probable, 
too,  that  in  February,  1777,  the  country  was  not  in  i 
condition  to  fit  out  a  military  enterprise  of  so  much 
importance ;  want  of  means  being  quite  as  instro- 
mental  in  defeating  Jones1  hopes  as  want  of  wf.l. 
There  is,  also,  reason  for  thinking  that  Hopkins  d.*- 
trusted  Jones'  feelings  as  regards  the  country ;  the 
result  most  likely  of  some  of  his  loose  and  irnLs- 
creet  remarks. 

Many  of  Jones'  official  letters,  written  during  tbe 
cruises  he  had  made,  have  been  preserved,  and  asi 
in  throwing  light  on  his  character.  In  general,  they 
are  plainly  and  respectably  written,  though  they  are 
not  entirely  free  from  the  vaunting  which  was  more 
in  fashion  formerly  than  it  is  to-day ;  and  occaswo- 
ally  they  betray  an  exaggerated  and  false  taste.  Cn 
the  whole,  however,  they  may  be  received  as  su- 
perior to  the  reports  of  most  of  the  commanders  of 
the  age ;  many  captains  in  even  the  regular  marise 
of  the  mother  country  making  reports  essentia,  r 
below  those  of  Jones'  in  sentiment,  distinctness,  and 
diction. 

Hopkins  having  some  of  Jones'  new  itquadroa 
with  himself,  at  Providence,  and  refusing  to  sire 
them  up,  the  latter  made  a  journey  to  Philadelphia, 
in  order  to  demand  redress  of  Congress.  He  dors 
not  appear  to  have  been  regularly  apprised  of  the 
regulated  rank,  until  this  occasion.  A  memon*'. 
addressed  to  Congress,  at  a  later  day,  and  on  the 
subject  of  rank  and  his  other  grievances,  was  ia- 
temperate  in  language,  and  probably  did  his  can*, 
which  was  tolerably  strong  in  facts,  no  good.  Speak- 
ing of  the  officers  who  were  put  above  him  oa  tie 
regulated  list,  he  says — "  Among  those  thirteen,  there 
are  individuals  who  can  neither  pretend  to  parts  ek« 
education,  and  with  whom,  as  a  private  gentlemaa. 
I  would  disdain  to  gweci'ors."    This  is  sufficient r 
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vain-glorious,  and  downright  rude.  IT  be  betrayed 
similar  feelings  while  at  Philadelphia,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  his  claims  were  slighted. 

Jones  had  an  explanation  with  Hancock  on  the 
subject  of  his  rank,  and  left  Philadelphia,  soothed 
with  assurances  that  his  services  were  appreciated. 
He  had  the  indiscretion,  however,  to  let  the  commis- 
sion dated  August  5th,  1776,  pass  out  of  his 'hands, 
and  was  never  able  to  recover  it.  This  commission, 
be  afterward  affirmed,  was  the  first  granted  after  the 
declaration  of  independence,  and  entitled  him  to  be 
put  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  captains. 

By  the  journal  of  Congress,  it  would  seem  that  a 
resolution  was  passed  on  the  15th  March,  1777, 
directing  that  one  of  those  ships  that  had  been  pre- 
viously ordered  to  be  purchased,  should  be  given  to 
"  Capt.  John  Paul  Jones,  until  better  provision  can 
be  made  for  him.'1  Referring  to  the  dates  of  these 
different  transactions,  we  are  left  to  believe  that  this 
resolution  was  passed  as  some  atonement  for  de- 
priving our  hero  of  his  former  command  :  that  the 
project  of  sending  him  out  with  the  vessels  which 
Com.  Hopkins  detained,  was  subsequently  formed, 
and  a  third  means  of  employing  this  active  officer 
was  suggested  after  his  visit  to  Philadelphia.  It 
must  be  confessed,  however,  that  much  confusion 
exists  in  the  dates  of  many  of  the  events  connected 
with  the  life  of  Jones,  those  connected  with  the  reso- 
lutions of  Congress,  in  particular,  often  appearing 
irreconcilable  with  known  occurrences,  unless  we 
suppose  that  the  passage  of  a  resolution  and  its  pro- 
mulgation were  by  no  means  simultaneous.  Thus  it 
is  that  we  find  Jones  expressing  his  surprise  at  the 
regulated  rank,  in  April,  1777,  though  it  was  enacted 
in  October,  1778. 

The  ship  which  was  assigned  to  Jones,  under  the 
resolution  just  mentioned,  was  a  vessel  called  the 
Banger.  She  lay  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
and  wanted  a  great  deal  of  work  to  fit  her  for  sea. 
Her  new  captain  immediately  set  about  the  necessary 
arrangements,  when  the  third  project  alluded  to  was 
brought  up,  and  be  received  fresh  orders.  The 
commissioners  in  Paris  had  ordered  a  very  heavy 
frigate  to  be  built  in  Holland,  on  account  of  govern- 
ment. This  ship  was,  at  first,  called  the  Indie*-, 
and  subsequently  the  South  Carolina.  She  was  one 
of  the  heaviest  single-decked  ships  that  had  then  ever 
been  constructed,  mounting  Swedish  thirty-sixes  on 
her  main  deck.  The  idea  was  now  to  give  this  ship 
to  Jones,  and  to  send  him  out  to  join  her,  with  a  party 
of  officers  and  men,  in  a  French  Letter  of  Marque, 
called  the  Amphitrite,  that  had  recently  arrived  with 
stores  from  Europe.  The  arrangement  contemplated 
that  Jones  should  cruise  in  the  Amphitrite,  on  his 
-way  out,  and,  as  France  was  then  at  peace  with 
England,  this  could  only  be  effected  by  a  transfer  of 
property.  Owing  to  some  difficulty  of  this  nature, 
the  scheme  fell  through;  and,  in  June,  by  another 
resolution,  Jones  was  ordered  to  the  Ranger,  again. 
This  ship  he  commenced  fitting  for  sea,  though  it  re- 
quired months  to  effect  the  object.  While  engaged 
in  the  negotiation  about  the  Amphitrite,  Jones  re- 
ceived a  third  commission  as  a  captain,  from  the 


Marine  Committee,  direct.  The  two  preceding  it 
had  been  commissions  to  command  particular  ves- 
sels, while  the  present  made  him,  in  general  terms, 
a  captain  in  the  navy,  by  virtue  of  which  he  might 
command  any  vessel  of  the  government.  This  was 
done  because  the  committee  did  not  know  precisely 
what  the  commissioners  in  France  had  effected  in  the 
way  of  ships  in  Europe.  The  date  of  this  last  com- 
mission corresponded  with  that  given  under  the  regu- 
lated rank. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  very  day  Congress 
ordered  Jones  to  the  Ranger,  it  adopted  the  stars  and 
stripes  as  the  flag  of  the  republic.  This  was  June 
14th,  1777.  One  of  the  first  things  Jones  did,  on 
reaching  bis  ship,  was  to  hoist  this  new  ensign.  He 
always  claimed  to  have  been  the  first  man  to  hoist 
the  flag  of  1775,  in  a  national  ship,  and  the  first  man 
to  show  the  present  ensign  on  board  a  man  of  war. 
This  may  be  true  or  not.  There  was  a  weakness  about 
the  character  of  the  man  that  rendered  him  a  little 
liable  to  self-delusion  of  this  nature,  and,  while  it  is 
probable  he  was  right  as  to  the  flag  which  was  shown 
before  Philadelphia,  the  town  where  Congress  was 
sitting,  it  is  by  no  means  as  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  first  of  the  permanent  flags  was  shown  at  a 
place  as  distant  as  Portsmouth.  The  circumstances 
are  of  no  moment,  except  as  they  serve  to  betray  a 
want  of  simplicity  of  character,  that  was  rather  a 
failing  with  the  man,  and  his  avidity  for  personal  dis- 
tinction of  every  sort. 

The  Ranger  was  not  ready  for  sea  before  the  15th 
October.  Even  then  her  equipment  was  very  imper- 
fect, the  vessel  having  but  one  suit  of  sails,  and  some 
of  these  were  made  of  insufficient  cloth.  The  ship 
was  frigate  built,  like  most  of  the  sloops  of  that  day, 
and  was  pierced  for  twenty-six  guns ;  viz.  eighteen 
below,  and  eight  above.  This  number  was  furnished, 
but  he  rejected  all  but  those  for  the  main-deck,  mount- 
ing eighteen  sixes.  Even  these  guns  he  considered 
as  three  diameters  of  the  bore  too  short.  Of  men  be 
had  enough,  but  his  stores  were  very  short,  and  it  is 
a  singular  fact,  that  he  could  obtain  but  a  barrel  of 
rum  for  his  whole  crew.  Under  such  difficulties, 
however,  was  the  independence  of  this  country  ob- 
tained. 

The  Ranger  sailed  from  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, for  France,  Nov.  1st,  1777.  This  was  the  first 
time  Jones  had  left  America,  or  the  American  waters, 
since  his  arrival  in  Virginia,  after  the  death  of  his 
brother.  He  still  went  to  Europe  in  expectation  of 
obtaining  the  Dutch-built  frigate,  intending  to  cruise 
in  her,  with  the  Ranger  in  company.  On  the  2d  Dec. 
the  Ranger  arrived  at  Nantes,  having  made  two  cap- 
tures on  the  passage.  She  saw  a  convoy,  but  got 
nothing  from  it,  and  had  a  short  chase  with  a  two 
decked  ship.  On  all  occasions,  Jones  represents  his 
people,  who  were  principally  eastern  men,  as  be- 
having well. 

A  severe  disappointment  awaited  Jones  on  reach- 
ing France.  Owing  to  the  jealousy  of  England,  the 
commissioners  had  found  themselves  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  transferring  the  ship  building  in  Holland  to 
the  King  of  France ;  an  arrangement  which  deprived 
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them  of  all  authority  over  her.*  Jones  submitted  to 
this  defeat  of  his  hopes  with  a  moderation  and  good 
sense  that  are  in  his  favor;  thus  proving,  we  think, 
that  his  many  previous  complaints  were  founded  on 
just  principles,  in  bis  own  opinion  at  least,  and  not 
in  querulousness  of  character,  as  has  been  sometimes 
alleged;  for,  in  this  case,  the  evil  being  unavoidable, 
he  saw  no  good  motive  for  quarreling  with  fortune. 
He  consoled  himself  with  the  knowledge  that  Con- 
gress thought  him  worthy  of  so  important  a  trust, 
and  says,  "I  can  bear  the  disappointment  with 
philosophy. 

As  soon  as  all  hopes  of  getting  another  and  better 
ship  were  abandoned,  Jones  took  the  Banger  round 
to  Quiberon  Bay,  convoying  some  American  vessels. 
Here  he  met  the  fleet  of  M.  Le  Motte  Picquet,  and 
opened  a  negotiation  for  a  salute.  His  request  was 
acceded  to,  and  salutes  were  exchanged,  not  only 
with  this  distinguished  officer,  but,  a  few  days  later, 
with  the  Compte  d'Orvillera,  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Brest  fleet.  In  consequence  of  these  proceed- 
ings, Jones  claimed  the  honor  of  having  received 
the  first  salute  to  the  American  flag,  as  he  did  that  of 
having  first  hoisted  the  flag  itself.  It  is  certain  he 
is  mistaken  as  to  the  former  of  these  claims,  unless  he 
means  the  particular  flag  adopted  by  Congress,  June, 
1777;  for  a  serious  difficulty  occurred  in  consequence 
of  a  Dutch  governor's  having  saluted  an  American 
Vessel  of  war,  in  the  West  Indies,  the  year  previously. 
Still,  the  motive  and  the  feeling  were  the  same,  and 
it  was  certainly  a  point  gained  to  obtain  a  salute 
from  a  French  commander-in-chief  at  the  time  men- 
tioned. 

While  lying  among  the  French  ships,  Jones  seems 
to  have  had  a  good  deal  of  communication  with  its 
flag  officers.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  submit  cer- 
tain plans  to  them  for  expeditions  to  America,  a 
general  war  being  now  certain,  and  his  projects  show 
an  active  and  fertile  mind.  These  qualities,  indeed, 
form  the  great  and  distinctive  features  of  his  charac- 
ter, one  military  scheme  being  no  sooner  disposed 
of  than  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  another  with  un- 
tiring ingenuity. 

April  10th,  1778,  the  Ranger  again  went  to  sea 
alone,  Jones  having  relinquished  all  hope  of  doing 
any  thing,  for  the  present  at  least,  without  achieving 
it  with  his  own  limited  means.  It  is  usual  to  ascribe 
more  credit  to  the  great  cruise  that  succeeded  than 


*  The  India*  was  subsequently  hired  to  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  and  had  her  name  changed  to  that  of  the 
state .  The  negotiation  was  carried  on  through  the  agency  of 
the  Chevalier  de  Luxembourg.  In  his  History  of  the  Navy, 
the  writer  mentions  his  belief  that  this  Chevalier  de  Lux- 
embourg was  not  a  sovereign  prince,  as  has  been  supposed, 
but  a  member  of  the  House  of  Montmorency.  In  an  AtU 
dt  famUU  o(  this  illustrious  house,  which  was  made  in 
this  century,  we  find  these  words— viz. 

"  1731.  The  Duke  of  Chatillon  had  but  one  son,  Charles 
Paul  Sigismund,  known  by  the  name  ef  Duke  of  Boute- 
ville ;  who  had  an  only  son,  Charles  Anne  de  Montmorency- 
Luxembourg,  Duke  of  Olonne.  The  Duke  o(  Olonne  had 
two  tons,  of  which  one,  known  as  the  Ckevaiier  <U  Luxem- 
bourg, is  dead  without  issue." 

There  is  no  question  that  this  Chevalier  de  Luxembourg 
is  the  person  who  hired  the  Indian  to  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  on  shares.  As  the  ship  had  been  given  to  the 
king,  may  not  this  have  been  an  experiment  in  royal  pri- 
vateering ? 


to  this  of  the  Ranger,  and  yet  Jones  probably  never 
showed  more  of  his  real  character  than  in  the  enter- 
prise which  he  now  undertook.  We  shall  first  relate 
the  events  as  they  occurred,  and  then  give  a  sum- 
mary of  their  character  and  importance. 

On  the  14th  the  Ranger  took  a  vessel,  loaded  with 
flaxseed,  and  bound  to  Ireland.  This  prize  secured, 
she  shaped  her  course  for  St.  George's  Channel.  Off 
Dublin  he  captured  a  London  ship.  The  weather  being 
favorable,  Jones  now  determined  to  make  a  descent 
at  Whitehaven,  the  place  out  of  which  be  had  first 
sailed,  in  order  to  destroy  the  shipping  by  fire.  With 
this  view,  on  the  evening  of  the  18th,  he  was  oft?  the 
port,  and,  about  ten  at  night,  he  was  on  the  point  of 
landing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  volunteers, 
when  the  wind  shifted,  and  began  to  blow  so  fresh, 
directly  on  shore,  as  to  render  the  descent  impracti- 
cable.   The  ship  made  sail  to  claw  off  the  land. 

The  next  day  the  Ranger  chased  a  revenue  wherry 
unsuccessfully,  and,  though  the  ship  was  disguised 
as  a  merchantman,  it  is  thought  the  crew  of  the  boat 
suspected  her  of  being  an  enemy.  It  could  not  well 
be  otherwise,  indeed,  since  Jones,  m  his  desire  to 
get  the  boat,  kept  up  a  smart  fire  on  her  for  some 
time.  The  next  morning  he  found  himself  so  near 
a  coaster  as  to  be  compelled  to  sink  her,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  discovery  of  his  presence.  Another  at- 
tempt in  shore  was  abandoned,  the  same  day,  on 
account  of  the  state  of  the  wind. 

All  this  time  Jones  was  close  in  with  the  land, 
visible  from  the  shore,  and  looking  into  the  different 
bays  and  roadsteads  as  he  passed  along  the  coast 
One  cutter  he  chased  into  the  Clyde  as  high  as  the 
Rock  of  Aflsa,  and  he  sunk  a  Dublin  sloop,  to  pre- 
vent intelligence. 

On  the  20th,  the  Ranger  was  off  Oarrickfergns, 
and  detained  a  fishing-boat  that  came  alongside.  A 
ship  was  at  anchor  in  the  road,  which  the  prisoners 
said  was  the  Drake,  Capt.  Burden,  a  vessel  of  about 
the  sice,  armament  and  metal  of  the  Ranger;  though 
she  is  said  to  have  carried  two  more  guns.  This  was 
just  such  an  opportunity  as  Jones  wanted,  and  though 
he  was  alone  on  an  enemy's  coast,  and  might  be  said 
to  be  fighting  with  a  halter  round  his  neck,  he  at 
once  resolved  to  attack  his  enemy  at  anchor,  as  soon 
as  it  was  dark.  That  night,  therefore,  the  Ranger 
stood  in,  with  a  strong  breeze,  with  the  intention  of 
laying  the  Drake  athwart  hawse,  grappling,  and 
fighting  it  out.  Owing  to  the  darkness,  however, 
and  the  anchor's  hanging,  the  Ranger  brought  up 
about  half  a  cable's  length  on  the  Drake's  quarter, 
instead  of  the  position  desired,  and  Jones  at  once 
saw  the  expediency  of  abandoning  the  design.  He 
ordered  the  cable  cut,  on  the  instant,  so  as  to  give 
the  appearance  of  its  having  parted  in  snubbing, 
made  sail,  and  began  to  beat  out  of  the  loch.  An  no 
warlike  demonstration  had  yet  been  made,  singular 
as  it  may  seem,  this  was  done  without  molestation 
from  the  Drake.  It  was  Jones'  intention  to  work  to 
windward,  and  to  renew  the  attempt  the  same  night, 
but  it  blew  so  fresh  that  he  was  gbd  to  get  an  offing 
on  any  terms.  The  wind  increased  to  a  gale,  and  ha 
stood  over  toward  the  coast  of  Scotland  to  find  a  lee. 
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As  soon  as  the  weather  moderated,  Jones  deter- 
mined to  renew  the  attempt  on  Whitehaven.  On  the 
night  of  the  22d  he  got  off  that  port  again,  though 
not  as  elose  in  as  he  wished,  in  consequence  of  the 
lightness  of  the  wind.  At  midnight  be  left  the  ship, 
having  with  him,  in  two  boats,  thirty-one  volanteera. 
Day  began  to  dawn  just  as  the  party  reached  the 
outer  pier.  Jones  now  divided  his  men.  One  party 
was  sent  under  Lieut  Wallingford,  to  set  fire  to  the 
shipping  on  the  north  side  of  the  harbor,  while  he 
went  himself  with  the  other  to  do  the  same  on  the 
south.  There  was  a  small  fort  on  Jones1  side,  with 
a  few  men  in  it  as  a  guard.  He  scaled  the  walls, 
found  the  men  in  the  guard-house,  where  he  secured 
them,  and  spiked  the  guns.  Jones  now  took  a  single 
officer  and  went  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
another  battery,  the  guns  of  which  he  also  spiked. 

On  his  return  from  the  distant  battery,  Jones  ex- 
pected to  find  the  ships  on  fire.  So  far  from  this, 
however,  nothing  material  had  been  done.  Mr.  Wal- 
lingford  had  altogether  abandoned  his  portion  of  the 
enterprise,  the  candle  on  which  he  relied  having 
burnt  out  just  as  it  was  time  to  use  it.  The  same 
accident  bad  occurred  on  his  own  side  of  the  harbor 
also.  It  was  now  broad  daylight,  and  the  alarm  had 
been  given,  but  Jones  would  not  abandon  his  design. 
A  candle  was  procured  from  a  house,  and  a  fire  was 
kindled  in  the  steerage  of  a  large  ship.  As  this  ves- 
sel lay  surrounded  by  a  hundred  and  fifty,  or  two 
hundred  other  craft,  all  high  and  dry,  the  tide  being 
out,  there  is  no  question  that  a  good  fire,  fairly  kin- 
dled, would  have  destroyed  the  whole. 

The  great  object  of  Jones  was  now  to  repair  the 
loss  of  time.  The  sun  had  risen,  and  the  people  of 
the  place  were  already  in  motion,  though  confused 
and  in  alarm.  The  fire  burnt  but  slowly,  and  search 
was  made  for  combustibles  to  aid  it.  At  length  a 
barrel  of  tar  was  found  and  poured  upon  the  flames ; 
Jones  then  collected  his  men  and  ordered  them  to 
embark  from  the  end  of  the  pier.  By  this  time  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place  were  out  in  thousands,  and 
some  of  the  men  ran  toward  the  pier;  Jones  met 
these  last  with  a  presented  pistol,  ordering  them  off, 
at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  Such  was  the  influence  of 
courage  and  steadiness,  that  these  men  retreated, 
leaving  the  pier  in  possession  of  this  handful  of  ene- 
mies. As  the  flames  now  burst  out  of  the  steerage 
and  began  to  ascend  the  rigging,  and  the  sun  had 
been  up  an  hour,  Jones  thought  it  prudent  to  retire. 
He  had  remained  some  time  on  the  pier  all  alone, 
and  embarked  without  molestation,  though  the  emi- 
nences around  were  covered  with  spectators. 

The  boats  retired  without  difficulty.  Attempts 
were  made  to  fire  on  them  from  the  batteries,  but  the 
guns  were  all  spiked.  One  or  two  pieces,  however, 
had  escaped,  or,  as  Jones  believed,  ship's  guns  were 
dragged  down  upon  the  pier,  and  began  to  play  upon 
the  adventurers,  without  effect  No  person  was  in- 
jured in  the  affair,  and  only  one  man  was  missing. 
This  person  is  supposed  to  have  deserted,  and  to 
have  given  the  alarm ;  such  a  man  coming  to  several 
houses  with  the  news  that  a  ship  had  been  set  on  fire. 
Nor  was  any  material  damage  done  to  the  shipping, 


the  people  of  the  place  succeeding  in  extinguishing 
the  flames,  before  they  reached  the  other  vessels. 
Jones  took  three  prisoners,  whom  he  brought  off  as 
a  sort  of  trophy. 

The  same  day  the  Ranger  crossed  the  Solway  and 
made  a  landing  at  St.  Mary's  Isle,  where  is  the  seat 
of  the  Earls  of  Selkirk.  Jones  had  but  a  single 
boat  on  this  occasion,  and  he  landed  again  in  person. 
His  object  was  to  seise  Lord  Selkirk,  fancying  that  a 
prisoner  of  his  rank  might  be  useful  in  affecting  the 
treatment  of  the  Americans  who  were  then  in  the 
English  prisons.  Ascertaining,  soon  after  he  had 
landed,  that  Lord  Selkirk  was  not  at  home,  Jones 
returned  to  his  boat.  But  the  men  complained  of 
being  again  disappointed,  and,  after  some  discussion, 
their  captain  assented  that  they  might  go  to  the 
house  and  ask  for  plate.  They  were  limited  to  ac- 
cepting such  as  was  offered.  The  truth  is  not  to  be 
concealed,  that  an  officer  was  at  the  head  of  this 
party,  but  many  of  the  officers  of  that  period  were 
men  taken  from  trading  vessels,  and  were  actuated 
by  motives  that  were  little  honorable  to  them.  Lady 
Selkirk  received  the  officers  of  this  party  herself, 
none  of  the  men  being  suffered  to  enter  the  house. 
Some  plate,  valued  at  about  £100,  was  delivered, 
and  the  party  retired,  doing  no  other  harm. 

In  the  present  day  such  an  act  would  be  entirely 
unjustifiable.  No  American  officer  would  dare  to  be 
guilty  of  it  openly ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  no  one  would 
wish  to  do  it  at  all.  Acts  very  similar  to  it,  however, 
have  been  committed  on  our  own  coasts  within  the 
last  thirty  years,  if  not  with  the  connivance  of 
officers,  at  least  in  their  presence.  If  we  go  back  a 
century  earlier,  it  was  the  common  mode  of  warfare 
of  the  Drakes  and  other  commanders  of  the  English  , 
service.  As  it  was,  Jones  was  sensible  of  its  unwor-  * 
thiness,  and  he  subsequently  purchased  the  plate  and 
restored  it  to  its  owner.  Owing  to  the  difficulties  of 
communication,  nearly,  or  quite  ten  years  elapsed 
before  Lord  Selkirk  actually  recovered  his  property, 
but  he  acknowledges  that  he  got  it  at  last,  and  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  with  the  course  pursued  by 
Jones. 

A  letter  written  by  Jones  to  Lady  Selkirk,  on  this 
occasion,  has  been  often  published,  and  has  been 
much  praised.  It  has  much  of  the  exaggerated  and  • 
false  taste  of  the  writer,  while  it  shows  creditable 
sentiments.  Its  great  fault  is  a  want  of  simplicity,  a 
defect  that  seems  to  have  pervaded  Jones1  character. 
That  Jones  committed  a  fault  in  allowing  the  plun- 
der at  all  is  undeniable,  though  he  seems  to  have 
yielded  solely  to  a  temporary  expedient,  reserving  to 
himself  the  intention  to  repair  the  wrong  at  the 
earliest  occasion.  Sordid  he  was  not;  and  admit- 
ting the  redemption  to  have  been  an  after  thought 
even,  there  is  ntf  reason  for  believing  that  he  was 
any  way  influenced  by  a  wish  to  make  money.  With 
such  an  end  in  view,  a  man  of  his  enterprise  would 
scarcely  have  limited  his  efforts  to  accepting  the 
little  plate  that  was  offered.  He  would  have  stripped 
the  house. 

The  Landing  at  St.  Mary's  Isle  occurred  on  the 
33d  April,  and  the  following  morning  the  Ranger 
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once  more  appealed  off  Garrickfergus,  where  Jones 
aaw  symptoms  that  the  Drake  was  preparing  to 
come  out  That  the  character  of  the  American  ship 
was  not  known,  however,  is  clear,  from  the  fact  that 
the  Drake  sent  a  boat  oat  to  reconnoitre.  This  boat 
was  decoyed  alongside,  and  her  officer  and  crew 
captured.  From  his  prisoners  Jones  ascertained  that 
intelligence  of  what  had  occurred  at  WhitehaTen 
reached  Garrickfergns  the  previous  night,  and  no 
doubt  was  entertained  that  the  ship  which  had 
appeared  off  the  one  place  was  the  Teasel  that  had 
made  the  attempt  on  the  Drake  in  the  other.  The 
latter  vessel  had  weighed  the  lost  anchor  of  the 
Banger;  and  it  was  now  ascertained  that  she  had 
received  many  volunteers  on  board,  and  was  coming 
out  n)  quest  of  her  enemy.  The  only  doubt,  there- 
fore, which  could  exist  among  the  English  was 
whether  the  vessel  now  in  the  offing  was  the  same 
as  that  which  had  made  the  attempt  at  Whitehaven. 

When  the  Drake  got  under  way  she  was  accom- 
panied by  several  boats  filled  with  persons  who 
were  disposed  to  be  witnesses  of  the  action.  Jones 
hove-to  and  waited  for  his  enemy,  amid  a  scene  that 
might  well  have  disturbed  the  self-confidence  of  a 
man  of  less  fortitude.  He  was  in  the  narrow  waters 
of  the  most  powerful  naval  power  on  earth,  with 
the  three  kingdoms  in  plain  view.  Alarm  smokes 
were  raised  on  each  side  of  the  channel  in  great 
numbers,  showing  that  his  foes  were  up  and  doing. 
He  had  already  given  occasion  for  extraordinary 
activity,  and  an  enemy  that  had  enjoyed  time  to  get 
perfectly  ready,  and  which,  to  say  the  least,  was 
always  his  equal  in  force,  was  coming  out  from  her 
moorings  purposely  to  engage  him.  This,  according 
to  a  favorite  expression  of  Jones  himself,  was  lite- 
rally going  "  into  harm's  way." 

The  tide  was  not  favorable,  and  the  English  ship 
came  out  very  slowly,  The  Banger's  drift  was  to 
windward,  and  her  helm  was  put  up  several  times 
in  order  to  run  down  toward  her  enemy,  when  she 
would  throw  her  main-top-sail  aback  and  lie  with 
her  courses  in  the  brails.  As  soon  as  the  amateurs 
ascertained  that  the  boat  which  was  towing  astern  of 
the  strange  ship  was  that  sent  out  by  the  Drake, 
they  all  bore  up  and  ran  back  into  the  loch.  At 
length,  long  after  the  turn  of  the  day,  the  English 
ship  succeeded  in  weathering  the  headland,  and  was 
enabled  to  lay  a  straight  course  into  the  offing.  She 
now  set  her  colors,  and  the  Banger  showed  what 
-  it  was  then  the  fashion  of  England  to  call  the  "  rebel 
flag."  Jones  filled  and  stood  off  the  land,  under 
easy  canvas,  to  lead  his  enemy  out  mid-channel. 
The  Drake  followed,  gradually  closing,  until  she  got 
within  hail. 

Jones  had  at  length  gained  his  point,  and  was  in 
momentary  expectation  of  commencing  an  action 
with  an  enemy's  ship  of  equal  force.  While  he 
awaited  her  fire,  he  was  hailed,  with  a  demand  to 
know  who  and  what  he  was.  The  answer  was  given 
by  the  master,  under  Jones'  direction — "  This  is  the 
American  continental  ship  Banger,"  he  said ;  "  we 
wait  for  you,  and  beg  you  will  come  on.  The  sun 
is  little  more  than  an  hour  high,  and  it  is  time  to  be- 


gin." This  cool  invitation  was  scarcely  given  be 
fore  the  Ranger  fell  broad  off  and  delivered  ber  fire 
The  Drake  answered  this  attack,  the  two  ships  do- 
ing and  ranting  off  before  a  light  wind.  It  was  son 
apparent  that  the  Ranger  was  getting  the  best  of  it; 
her  adversary's  spars  and  sails  beginning  to  suffer. 
Still  the  action  was  animated  and  well  maintaiaed 
for  just  one  hour  and  four  minutes,  when  the  Drake 
called  out  for  quarter;  her  ensign  being  shot  awar 


The  battle  was  fairly  fought,  side  by  aide,  and  tk 
victory  not  only  gallantly,  but  neatly  won.  Joss 
states,  in  his  account  of  the  cruise,  that  no  one  at 
board  the  Drake  placed  her  people,  including  the 
volunteers,  at  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty,  walk 
some  admitted  there  must  have  been  one  hundred 
and  ninety  souls  on  board.  He  estimated  the  loss  a 
the  Drake,  in  killed  and  wounded,  at  forty-two, 
though  this  exceeds  the  English  statement  by  near!? 
half.  The  volunteers  must  have  rendered  the  offcaj 
accounts  of  the  English  very  problematical,  and  there 
waa  somewhat  of  conjecture  in  that  of  Jones.  Cap. 
Burden  fell  by  a  musket-shot  in  the  head,  though  he  vh 
found  alive  on  taking  possasrion  of  the  prise.  Tse 
English  first  lieutenant,  also,  was  mortally  wouadai 
The  Drake's  fore  and  main-top-sail  yards  were  bom 
down  on  the  cap— main-top-gallant  yard  and  gaff 
were  hanging  up  and  down,  the  jib  was  in  the  water, 
and,  otherwise,  she  had  sustained  much  injury  akA. 

The  Ranger  suffered  far  less.  She  had  two  mas 
killed  and  six  wounded.  Mr.  Wallmgford,  the  Law- 
tenant  who  landed  at  Whitehaven,  waa  one  of  the 
former,  and  a  seaman  among  the  wounded  sub- 
sequently died.  The  gunner  was  hurt,  and  Mr. 
Powers,  a  midshipman,  lost  an  arm.  Jones  remarks 
in  one  of  his  letters,  that  he  gave  the  dead  a  •*  spa- 
cious grave." 

The  weather  continued  good,  and  the  repairs  pro- 
ceeded actively.  At  first  Jones  intended  to  steer  the 
direct  course  for  France,  but  the  wind  coming  fool, 
he  changed  his  purpose  and  passed  upchannel,  agais 
The  evening  of  the  25th,  or  that  of  the  day  after  the 
engagement,  the  two  ships  were  off  the  bey  of  Bel- 
fast, once  more,  and  here  Jones  dismissed  the  fisher- 
men he  had  taken.  He  gave  them  a  boat,  money 
and  other  necessaries,  and  lent  them  a  sail  of  tse 
Drake's,  as  a  hint  to  those  ashore  concerning  the 
fate  of  that  vessel 

On  the  8th  May,  the  Ranger,  with  the  Drake  a 
company,  arrived  safely  at  Brest.  Some  bad  wea- 
ther had  been  encountered  on  the  passage,  but  sc 
event  worthy  of  being  mentioned  occurred,  unless  it 
be  that  Jones  felt  himself  bound  to  arrest  his  fir* 
lieutenant,  Simpson,  for  disobedience  of  orders,  is 
managing  the  prise.  This  affair  gave  him  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  subsequently,  though  nothing  sf 
serious  moment  grew  out  of  it  The  Ranger  appears 
to  have  been  well  manned,  but  badly  officered,  at 
would  be  likely  to  happen  with  a  vessel  fitted  in  ss 
eastern  American  port,  at  that  early  day. 

A  great  sensation  was  produced  by  this  cruise  of  the 
Ranger.  It  lasted  but  twenty-eight  days;  only  use 
week  pasted  between  the  arrival  off  the  Isle  of  Mas 
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and  the  action  with  the  Drake.  Every  hour  of  this 
time  was  passed  in  ceasless  activity.  One  enterprise 
was  no  sooner  ended  than  another  was  begun.  The 
reader  has  only  to  cast  an  eye  at  the  map,  to  under- 
stand the  boldness  with  which  the  ship  moved.  Her 
audacity  probably  caused  her  impunity,  for  there  was 
scarcely  a  more  critical  position,  as  to  mere  localities, 
in  the  narrow  seas,  than  that  into  which  Jones  car- 
ried her.  It  is  true,  he  knew  every  foot  of  the  way, 
but  he  must  have  known  the  dangers  of  his  path,  as 
well  as  its  disadvantages.  The  attempt  on  White- 
haven betokened  a  military  mind,  though  it  would 
scarcely  be  justified  under  any  other  principles  of 
hostility  than  those  so  much  in  vogue  with  the  Eng- 
lish themselves.  It  was  merited  retaliation,  and 
only  failed  through  the  incompetence  of  subordinates. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  this  cruise,  indeed,  Jones 
displayed  the  highest  species  of  courage ;  that  of 
justly  appreciating  his  own  resources,  and  of  not 
exaggerating  dangers,  a  union  of  spirit  and  judgment 
that  ever  produces  the  best  commanders. 

Jones  has  been  censured  for  having  selected  the 
region  of  his  birth  as  the  scene  of  his  exploits. 
While  it  has  been  admitted  that  he  had  a  perfect 
moral  and  political  right  to  espouse  the  cause  of  his 
adopted  country,  it  has  been  urged  that  he  ought  to 
have  refrained  from  selecting,  as  the  scene  of  his 
exploits,  the  very  port  out  of  which  he  had  formerly 
sailed.  We  apprehend  that  this  is  the  reasoning  of  a 
sickly  and  superficial  sentimentality,  rather  than  of 
healthful  sentiment.  Had  he  captured  and  destroyed 
fifty  sail  belonging  to  Whitehaven,  at  sea,  nothing 
would  have  been  thought  of  the  occurrence,  but  to 
destroy  the  same,  or  any  other  number,  in  their  port 
is  ranked  as  an  error,  and  by  some  it  is  classed  with 
crimes !  Others  have  even  fancied  that  a  desire  to 
revenge  himself  for  imaginary  wrongs  led  him  to  the 
coast  of  Scotland,  and  to  Whitehaven,  and  that, 
under  the  pretence  of  serving  public  interests,  he  was, 
in  truth,  avenging  private  griefs.  A  calm  consideration 
of  the  facts  will  show  the  injustice  of  these  charges. 

Jones  was  ordered  to  France.  He  was  ordered  to 
cruise  against  England,  on  the  English  coast  In 
this  latter  particular,  he  followed  the  precedents  of 
Wiches  and  Conyingham.  In  selecting  the  scene  of 
his  exploits,  he  went  into  a  sea  with  which  he  was 
familiar,  an  immense  advantage  of  itself,  and  one, 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  he  would  have  been  cen- 
surable for  neglecting,  under  the  circumstances.  If 
it  were  justifiable  to  retaliate  for  the  enemy's  burn- 
ings, it  was  proper  to  do  so  under  the  greatest  ad- 
vantages, and  at  the  least  risk  to  those  employed  on 
the  service,  and  this  could  be  done  but  by  the  greatest 
intimacy  with  the  localities.  To  say  that  an  officer 
is  not  to  turn  his  knowledge  to  account  in  this  way, 
because  it  was  acquired  under  the  sanction  of  or- 
dinary intercourse  and  a  state  of  peace,  is  like  say- 
ing that  Jones  should  not  use  the  knowledge  of  navi- 
gation acquired  in  an  English  school  to  the  injury  of 
an  English  vessel.  If  he  had  a  right  to  bear  arms  at 
all,  in  such  a  contest,  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  use 
all  the  means  practiced  in  civilized  warfare,  in  effect- 
ing his  objects. 


That  private  feelings  were  kept  out  of  view,  in 
this  short  but  brilliant  cruise,  is  seen  from  the  fact 
that  no  injury  was  done,  or  attempted  on  shore, 
when  the  means  offered.  It  would  have  been  as 
easy  to  set  fire  to  the  house,  on  St.  Mary's  Isle,  as  to 
carry  off  the  plate.  The  shipping  alone  was  fired  at 
Whitehaven,  and  generally  the  conduct  of  Jones 
showed  a  spirit  of  generous  hostility,  rather  than  one 
of  vindictive  resentment  In  a  civil  war,  men  must 
thus  use  the  local  information  acquired  in  youth,  or 
neglect  their  duties.  No  class  o[  warriors  do  this 
more  than  sailors,  who  constantly  avail  themselves 
of  knowledge  obtained  in  the  confidence  of  friendly 
intercourse  to  harass  their  enemies.  It  is  proper  to 
add  that  the  letter  of  Jones  to  Lady  Selkirk,  apolo- 
gizing for  taking  the  plate,  was  dated  the  day  the 
Ranger  anchored  at  Brest. 

The  cruise  of  the  Ranger  brought  Jones  much 
reputation.  Still  he  had  many  causes  of  complaint, 
being  greatly  in  want  of  funds.  His  difficulties  were, 
in  truth,  the  difficulties  of  the  country  and  the  times, 
rather  than  of  any  intention  to  harass  him.  He  was 
fortunate  enough  to  make  many  important  friends,  and 
was  much  caressed  in  the  naval  circles  of  Brest  His 
recent  success  gave  a  species  of  authority  to  his  bold 
opinions,  and  it  was  not  long  ere  various  schemes 
were  entertained  for  employing  him  on  other  expedi- 
tions against  the  enemy.  The  Due  de  Chartres, 
afterward  the  celebrated  Egalile,  interested  himself 
to  obtain  the  Indian,  still,  for  Jones,  the  ship  being 
then  at  the  disposal  of  the  King  of  France.  All 
Jones'  projects  hadafar«eighted  reach,  as  was  shown 
in  his  wish  to  burn  the  shipping  at  Whitehaven, 
which  he  says  would  have  greatly  distressed  Ireland 
for  coal.  Some  of  his  schemes  were  directed  to 
convoys,  others  to  the  destruction  of  shipping,  and 
some  again  to  descents  on  the  coast.  Even  Franklin 
entertained  the  hope  of  getting  possession  of  the 
Indian  for  him,  after  all ;  a  plan  for  which  was  ac- 
tually arranged  with  the  French  Minister  of  Marine. 
An  exchange  of  prisoners  was  agreed  on,  with  a 
view  to  man  the  vessel,  one  of  the  important  results 
which  attended  the  late  cruise.  It  is  an  evidence 
how  much  the  public  appreciated  that  cruise,  that 
the  Prince  of  Nassau,  an  officer  who  subsequently 
caused  Jones  much  trouble,  had  an  idea  of  sailing 
under  his  orders. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  England 
and  France  defeated  many  of  Jones1  hopes,  though 
it  rendered  the  connection  of  the  Americans  with  the 
latter  country  much  more  simple  than  it  had  been. 
Holland  objected  to  giving  up  the  Indian,  and  thus 
put  an  end  to  all  his  expectations  from  that  quarter. 
To  increase  his  vexations,  the  difficulty  with  his  first 
lieutenant  remained  unsettled,  notwithstanding  his 
own  efforts  to  obtain  a  court-martial,  it  being  the 
opinion  of  the  commissioners  and  others,  that  Jones 
had  himself  released  his  subordinate  from  arrest  in 
a  way  that  precluded  a  trial.  This  matter  terminated 
by  Simpson's  sailing  for  America,  in  command  of 
the  Ranger,  leaving  Jones  in  France  to  push  hit 
projects  of  higher  aim. 

For  some  time,  Jones  expected  to  receive  different 
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frigate*  from  the  French  Minister,  which  were  to 
serve  under  the  American  flag.  Many  difficulties 
arose  to  disappoint  him,  until  all  the  various  plant 
were  concluded  by  the  scheme  actually  adopted.  As 
this  enterprise  was  connected  with  the  great  action  of 
Jones'  life,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  it  a  little  in  detail. 

M.  Le  Ray,  a  banker  of  Paris  much  connected 
with  America,  and  who,  from  owning  the  estate  of 
Chaumoat,  was  styled  Le  Ray  de  Chaumont,  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  Jones1  plans.  Under  his 
direction  an  arrangement,  or  concordat  y  to  the  follow* 
ing  effect  was  made.  The  French  officers  employed 
were  to  receive  American  commissions  for  the  cruise, 
and  rank  and  command  were  to  be  according  to 
seniority.  This  provision  left  Jones  at  the  head  of 
the  squadron,  he  being  the  oldest  American  captain 
connected  with  the  expedition.  Succession  was  pro- 
vided for,  with  the  exception  of  the  command  of  the 
Cerf,  a  cutter,  the  first  lieutenant  of  which  craft 
was  to  succeed  his  own  captain,  in  the  event  of  his 
removal  or  loss.  The  distribution  of  prise  money 
was  to  be  in  the  proportions  regulated  by  the  laws 
of  the  two  countries,  respectively,  and  the  prizes 
were  to  be  sent  in  to  the  order  of  M.  Le  Ray. 

In  addition  to  the  express  provisions  of  this  cwi- 
cordat,  which  was  signed  by  all  the  commanders 
and  M.  Le  Ray,  it  was  understood  that  the  latter,  as 
apparent  agent  of  the  King  of  France,  should  furnish 
certain  vessels,  which  were  to  revert  to  their  former 
owners  after  the  cruise,  and  that  the  American  com- 
missioners were  to  order  the  Alliance,  a  new  frigate 
which  had  recently  come  to  Europe,  to  join  the 
squadron. 

There  is  still  something  mysterious  about  the 
character  of  this  celebrated  expedition.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Jones  believed  that  he  was  to  be  fairly 
employed  as  a  naval  captain  of  an  allied  power,  in 
command  against  the  common  enemy,  in  conformity 
with  the  ordinary  practice  on  such  occasions ;  but, 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  was  his. real  posi- 
tion. It  is  true,  that  the  commissioners  gave  legality 
to  the  enterprise,  but  there  are  certain  reasons  for 
thinking  that  private  cupidity  may  have  had  more  con- 
nection with  it  than  is  usual  with  public  measures. 
Intrigue  was  so  common  and  so  elaborate  in  France, 
that  one  is  hardly  safe  in  forming  any  precise  opinion 
under  the  circumstances,  though  nothing  is  more  ap- 
parent than  the  fact  that  Jones1  squadron  was  not 
composed  of  ships  of  war  belonging  to  France,  united 
with  ships  of  war  belonging  to  America,  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  ordinary  warfare.  Still, 
most  of  the  expense  appears  to  have  been  borne  by 
the  French  government,  and  joint  orders  were  re- 
ceived from  the  public  functionaries  of  the  two 
countries.  Jones  had  a  strong  distaste  for  the  con- 
cordat, which  probably  gave  the  whole  affair  too 
much  of  the  character  of  a  privateering  compact, 
and  he  subsequently  declared  that  he  would  not  have 
signed  it,  had  it  not  been  presented  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, by  M.  Le  Ray,  himself,  under  circumstances 
that  rendered  a  refusal  difficult. 

Under  the  arrangement  made,  a  squadron  was 
finally,  though  very  imperfectly,  equipped.    It  con- 


tained tiwe  vessels,  or  three  frigates,  a  brig,  audi 
cutter.  The  ships  were  the  Duke  of  Doras,  the 
Alliance  and  the  Pallas ;  the  brig  was  called  tat 
Vengeance,  and  the  cotter  the  Cerf,  or  Stag.  Of  tfl 
these  crafts,  but  two  were  regularly  constructed  for 
war,  the  Alliance  32,  and  the  Stag  12.  The  Alliasct 
was  an  exceedingly  fast  American  built  ship  of  tat 
class  of  large  thirty-twos.  All  the  other  vessels 
were  French. 

After  all  his  delays  and  disappointments,  Joses 
could  get  no  better  vessel  for  his  own  pennant  thai 
the  Due  de  Duras,  an  Indiaman,  then  fourteen  yean 
old.  She  proved  in  the  end  to  be  both  doll  and  rones, 
though  she  was  purchased  as  fast  and  sound.  She 
was  a  long,  single-decked  ship,  and  was  pierced  for 
twenty-eight  guns  on  her  main-deck.  Her  annaoKSi 
was  intended  for  eighteens.  This  would  have  placed 
her  about  on  a  level,  as  to  force,  with  the  Eogh&fe 
thirty-eights  of  that  day  t  supposing  that  she  carried 
ten  or  twelve  light  guns  on  her  quarter-deck  asd 
forecastle.  The  eighteens  were  yet  to  be  cast,  how- 
ever, and,  failing  to  appear,  Jones  put  twelves  a 
their  places.  To  supply  this  material  deficiency,  he 
caused  twelve  ports  to  be  cut  in  the  gun-room,  cr 
below,  where  he  mounted  six  eighteens,  intending  to 
fight  them  all  on  one  side  in  smooth  water.  Eight 
nines  and  sixes  were  placed  above,  making  a  total 
armament  of  forty-two  guns ;  or  of  twenty-four  a 
broadside,  supposing  the  six  eighteens  to  be  fought 
together.  Three  hundred  and  eighty  souls  composed 
ber  crew.  The  last  was  a  motley  set,  including  st- 
rives of  nearly  every  known  maritime  Christian  na- 
tion, and  having  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty 
of  them  enlisted  in  the  character  of  soldiers. 

The  Alliance  had  an  ordinary  American  crew, 
while  the  other  vessels  appear  to  have  been  purely 
French.  To  render  the  whole  more  ucongrooss, 
however,  the  Alliance  had  a  Frenchman  for  a  cap- 
tain; a  person  of  the  name  of  Landais,  whom  Con- 
gress had  appointed  in  compliment  to  its  new  ally. 
M.  Landais  had  been  educated  in  the  navy  of  his 
native  country,  but  had  left  it  in  consequence  of  aa 
irascible  temper  that  was  constantly  getting  him 
into  trouble,  and  which  proved  to  be  of  great  dis- 
service to  the  expedition  in  the  end.  Some  persons 
even  called  his  sanity  in  question. 

Jones  found  a  few  native  Americans  to  make  sea- 
officers  and  petty  officers  of,  in  the  Due  de  Duras, 
but  he  mentions  in  one  of  his  statements  that  alto- 
gether they  did  not  exceed  thirty.  He  changed  the 
name  of  his  vessel,  however,  to  the  Goodman 
Richard,  or  le  Bon  Homme  Richard,  in  compu'meat 
to  Franklin,  as  near  an  approach  to  nationality  as 
that  circumstance  would  well  allow. 

This  motley  squadron  sailed  from  Groix  June  19th, 
1779,  or  more  than  a  year  after  Jones'  return  from 
his  cruise  in  the  Ranger.  All  that  precious  time  had 
been  wasted  in  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  command. 
The  first  object  was  to  convoy  some  vessels  south- 
ward, which  duty  was  successfully  performed.  Aa 
accident  occurred,  however,  by  means  of  which  the 
Alliance  ran  into  the  Richard,  injuring  both  vessels 
so  much  as  to  reader  it  necessary  to  return  to  port 
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The  vessels  separated,  by  orders,  to  do  this,  leaving 
the  Richard  alone  for  a  day  or  two.  While  thus 
situated  two  English  cruisers  were  made,  and  Jones 
offered  battle,  but  it  is  supposed  the  enemy  mistook 
him  for  a  ship  of  the  line,  as  they  carried  a  press  of 
canvas  to  escape.  The  occurrence  is  of  no  other 
importance,  except  to  show  that  the  people  of  the 
Richard  were  ready  to  fight;  Jones  praising  the 
alacrity  they  manifested. 

The  rottenness  of  the  old  Indiaman  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  discovered  until  after  she  got  back 
to  the  .roads  of  Groix,  in  order  to  be  repaired. 
While  the  work  was  in  progress,  a  court-martial  sat, 
and  broke  the  first  lieutenant  of  the  Richard.  About 
this  time,  a  cartel  arrived  at  Nantes,  bringing  in' 
more  than  a  hundred  exchanged  American  seaman, 
from  Mill  prison.  A  short  time  before  this  exchange 
was  made,  Mr.  Richard  Dale,  late  a  master's  mate 
of  the  U.  S.  brig  Lexington,  had  made  his  escape 
from  the  same  prison,  and  had  joined  Jones  in  his 
old  capacity.  This  gentleman,  a  native  of  Virginia, 
and  subsequently  the  well  known  naval  captain  of 
his  name,  was  now  made  first  lieutenant  of  the 
Richard  by  Jones,  who  had  blank  commissions  by 
him.  The  men  of  the  cartel  were  applied  to,  and 
many  of  them  entered,  thus  giving  the  Richard  a  re- 
spectable body  of  Americans  to  help  to  sustain  the 
honor  of  the  flag  she  wore.  Among  the  exchanged 
prisoners  were  two  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Lunt, 
both  natives  of  New  Hampshire,  and  distant  relatives. 
Henry  Lunt  was  made  second  lieutenant  of  the 
Richard,  while  Cutting  Lunt,  his  kinsman,  is  some- 
times called  the  third  lieutenant,  and  sometimes  the 
master.    Both  these  officers  were  respectable  men, 


and  appear  to  have  given  Jones  satisfaction,  until 
adverse  circumstances  deprived  him  of  their  services. 
In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  it  is  believed 
that  every  quarter-deck  sea-officer  of  the  Richard 
was  a  native  American,  Jones  himself  and  one  mid- 
shipman excepted. 

It  is  a  proof  of  the  native  goodness  of  Jones' 
heart,  that,  while  lying  at  l'Orient,  surrounded  by 
perplexities,  he  sent  a  bill  for  £30  to  his  relatives  in 
Scotland.  This  was  not  his  only  remittance,  by 
several ;  and,  as  money  was  far  from  being  plenty 
with  him  in  that  day,  they  show  the  strength  of  his 
affections,  and  his  desire  to  serve  his  sisters. 

When  all  was  ready  to  go  out  again,  two  priva- 
teers, the  Monsieur  and  the  Grande  vi lie,  put  them- 
selves under  Jones1  orders,  raising  his  force  to  seven 
sail.  As  the  Monsieur  was  frigate-built,  and  carried 
forty  guns,  her  junction- was  thought  a  matter  of  no 
slight  importance. 

On  the  10th  August,  Jones  issued  some  general 
orders  to  his  captains,  laying  great  stress  on  the 
point  of  not  parting  company;  the  commonest  of  all 
embarrassments  with  an  irregular  force  at  sea.  The 
Richard  had  not  proved  a  fast  ship ;  the  Pallas,  a 
light  20  gun  ship,  was  decidedly  dull,  having  also 
been  built  for  a  merchant-man ;  the  Vengeance  was 
barely  respectable,  while  me  Cerf  was  everyway  a 
noble  cutter,  though  of  trifling  force.  The  Alliance, 
one  of  the  fastest  ships  that  ever  floated,  had  been 
badly  ballasted  by  Mons.  Landais,  on  some  philo- 
sophical principles  of  his  own,  and  lost  her  qualities 
for  that  cruise.  Such,  then,  was  the  character  of  the 
force,  with  which  Jones  once  more  ventured  into 
the  narrow  seas,  in  quest  of  glory.  in  * , 
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I  mzt  him  mid  the  crowd  to-night — 
They  told  roe  I  would  meet  him  there— 

My  lip  was  gay,  mine  eyes  were  bright, 
As  if  I  knew  no  thought  of  care ; 

I  touched  his  hand  amid  the  dance 
And  pawed  him  as  a  stranger  by, 

I  trembled  *nealh  his  searching  glance 

.   And  changed  to  smiles  a  rising  sigh. 

It  was  a  weary  part  to  play, 

Yet  I  deceived  the  thoughtless  throng, 
I  mingled  with  the  fair  and  gay, 

I  breathed  the  blithest  jest  and  song, 
My  seeming  mirth  the  crowd  beguiled 

And  he  too  paused  my  words  to  hear, 
But  only  sighed  when  others  smiled— 

He  did  not  think  my  joy  sincere. 

For  when  I  chanced  to  meet  his  gaze, 

There  was  a  softness  in  his  eye 
That  spoke  to  me  of  other  days 

And  woke  a  dream  of  memory ; 
A  look,  half  sadness  half  regret, 

That  probed  the  weakness  of  my  breast, 
Though  brief  the  space  our  glances  met, 

Within  that  space  the  truth  he  guessed. 


I  tamed  with  clouded  brow  aside,  ( 

He  had  no  right  my  soul  to  see, 
When  near  him  stood  bis  lovely  bride, 

His  chosen  when  bis  choice  was  free ; 
Yet  her  that  I  had  deemed  so  blest 

Won  not  his  fickle  worship  now, 
Soon  wearied  of  a  love  possest 

He  thought  not  of  his  plighted  vow. 

And  when  I  saw  he  strove  to  wake 

In  me  a  feeling  of  the  past, 
I  scorned  him  for  my  rival's  sake 

And  from  my  soul  his  image  cast  j 
The  love  long  nursed  in  lonely  tears  ^ 

Fled  from  me  like  a  dream  of  pain, 
My  heart  may  mourn  o'er  wasted  years, 

But  never  beat  for  him  again. 

Our  eyes  in  parting  met  once  more, 

My  pale  cheek  caught  no  deeper  shade, 
Mine  eyes  no  hidden  sorrow  wore, 

Nor  pensive  tenderness  betrayed ; 
What  bitter  pain  it  seemed  to  me 

When  first  again  he  met  my  sight, 
But  now  my  heart,  though  cold,  is  free, 

FrWd  with  the  gaze  I  met  to-night. 


MARIE    LAMBERT. 


BY  THZ  JLUrHOB,  OF  "  BXIOLI  QUATXX  ;  OK  TBI  DAYS  OT  THE  LlAOUI." 


Lous  the  Fourteenth  was  alone  in  his  closet,  occu- 
pied with  state  documents,  memorials,  and  petitions. 
The  royal  visage  grew  dark  as  it  glanced  over  the 
contents  of  an  ill-written,  badly  spelled  placard  which 
had  been  torn  from  the  cheval  de  bronze,  on  the  yoid~ 
neufy  and  placed  before  his  majesty.  A  small,  silver 
hand-bell  was  grasped  in  anger,  and  a  page  obeying 
the  hasty  summons,  was  despatched  in  quest  of 
General  Gombaud.  The  monarch  placed  the  placard 
carefully  aside,  and  had  waded  half  through  the  docu- 
ment next  in  turn,  when  the  general  was  announced. 
Achiile  Gombaud,  bearing  the  rank  and  honors  of 
general,  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  army  of  the 
frontier,  to  be  placed  in  command  of  the  newly 
established  police  department.  The  qualities  which 
secured  the  nomination  to  this  post  were  cunning, 
vigilance,  courage — not  unmixed  with  ferocity — and 
a  harsh  impenetrability  of  manner  and  deportment 
which  repelled  familiarity,  and  kept  aloof  sympathy. 
His  age  was  past  sixty,  his  face  long  and  wrinkled, 
the  nose  hooked,  the  chin  prominent,  eyebrows 
blanched  and  grizzled,  arching  over  a  pair  of  eyes 
unusually  large  and  round,  with  expression  dull  and 
impassive,  though  not  unmeaning,  wandering  from 
object  to  object,  with  quiet  glance  watching  their 
prey,  though  confronting  steadily  the  beholder  who 
had  temerity  to  encounter  their  gaze.  The  general's 
body  was  slightly  bent  through  force  of  habit,  or  per- 
haps age,  though  he  afforded  no  other  indication  of 
infirmity.  The  head,  as  monsieur  walked,  projected 
over  a  heavy  gold-headed  cane— essential  adjunct  in 
preserving  the  equipoise  of  the  overbalanced  figure — 
save  when,  oh  meeting  acquaintance  of  superior 
rank,  to  whom  he  was  obliged  to  extend  civility — 
then  the  huge  head,  with  its  long  wig,  was  thrown 
jauntily  back,  the  cane  dangled  at  the  wrist,  whilst, 
with  arm  extended,  he  proffered  the  contents  of  the 
customary  gold  snuff-box. 

"  How — general,"  exclaimed  Louis  in  displeasure, 
"  have  you  yet  caught  Daru,  or  any  of  his  associates  ?" 
"  May  it  please  your  majesty— I  have  not !"  re- 
plied the  general,  bowing  profoundly.  He  spoke  in 
tone  unusually  subdued,  for  he  foresaw  a  storm,  and 
deprecated  its  wrath. 

The  anger  of  Louis  found  loud,  though  measured 
vent,  in  expatiating  on  the  indignity  the  crown  had 
suffered,  by  a  king's  courier  being  stopped  and  plun- 
dered within  two  miles  of  Paris — by  the  robber,  in 
bravado,  daring  to  avow  his  name,  his  authority 
over  a  large  band  of  brigands — by  the  many  outrages 
committed  within  the  city  by  this  self-styled  Daru, 
from  the  consequences  of  which— to  the  scandal  of 


the  monarch  and  disgrace  of  the  new  intendant  of 
police — both  he  and  his  associates  had,  as  yet,  escaped 
ecathless,  their  haunts  or  hiding-places  untracked, 
unknown. 

Gombaud,  in  apology,  failed  not  to  extol  in  liveliest 
colors  his  own  unwearied  zeal  in  promoting  and  ani- 
mating the  researches  of  his  satellites.  But  Loos 
demanded  angrily  whether  the  general  were  content 
to  lose  the  laurels  he  had  won  in  Flanders,  by  allow* 
ing  himself  to  be  foiled  by  a  street-robber  ?  If  he 
were,  the  King  of  France  certainly  was  not  disposed 
to  sit  quiet  whilst  his  despatches  were  stolen,  and  the 
messenger  who  bore  them  plundered. 

"  May  it  please  your  majesty,'1  rejoined  Gombsod 
in  humble  tone, "  your  majesty's  subjects  are  so  loyal, 
that  I  feel  convinced  even  this  Daru  would  never 
have  perpetrated  the  outrage,  if  he  had  known  when 
he  commenced  the  assault  whose  I  i very  he  so 
wantonly  insulted." 

"Hah!"  exclaimed  Louis,  musing  awhile — then 
adding,  after  a  pause,  "  I  hear,  general,  you  have 
found  leisure  to  be  smitten  with  the  charms  of  Marie 
Lambert,  daughter  of  our  notary  of  that  name.  When 
does  the  marriage  take  place?" 

The  intendant  of  police  was  perfectly  dismayed  br 
the  question — it  was  not  the  blushing  dismay  of  a 
youth  of  two-and-twenty ;  no  mantling  crimson  flushed 
his  withered  cheek,  yet  he  looked  sadly  confused. 
He  foresaw  the  too  palpable  inference,  yet  was  he 
forced  to  confess  that  to-morrow  was  fixed  for  the 
happy  day.  Gliding  back  adroitly  to  the  original 
subject,  he  informed  Louis  that  in  addition  to  the 
royal  reward  of  twenty  thousand  crowns  for  the  ap- 
prehension of  Daru  and  the  gang,  he  bad  added,  as 
further  encouragement  to  his  officers,  five  thousand 
more,  payable  from  his  own  purse. 

"  Twenty-five  thousand !"  said  the  king,  affecting 
to  ponder — then  suddenly  addressing  the  general, 
whilst  he  handed  the  placard  torn  from  the  cheval  it 
bronze,  "  your  liberality,  Monsieur  Gombaud,  is  iar 
outstripped  by  Daru — for  see !  affixed  to  the  statue  of 
our  immortal  ancestor  is  Dam's  proclamation,  offer- 
ing fifty  thousand  crowns  for  the  person  of  Genets! 
Achille  Gombaud,  fairly  bound  and  gagged !" 

Gombaud,  hitherto  unaware  of  the  existence  of  the 
libelous  and  daring  placard,  was  about  to  speak,  but 
the  king  motioned  him  to  be  silent. 

"When  I  appointed  General  Gombaud,"  said 
Louis,  in  a  quiet,  dignified  tone,  "  to  the  command 
of  our  police,  I  was  guided  in  the  selection  by  his 
reputation  for  strict  discipline.  I  heard  he  was  s 
terror  to  evil-doers.    His  age  gave  warrant  that  he 
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would  not  easily  be  turned  from  the  strict  vigilance 
of  duty  to  join  in  the  frivolities  of  Paris.  Let  him 
recollect  that  he  was  general  of  division— that  he  is 
now  lieutenant-general  of  police." 

When  Gombaud  bowed  himself  out  of  the  presence 
— forbidden  further  defence— he  looked  so  crest- 
fallen  that  the  young  page  in  waiting,  though  quite 
inexperienced  in  courtly  physiognomy,  stared  at  the 
heretofore  pompous  official  with  astonishment.  But 
the  youth's  wonderment  recalled  the  general  to  self- 
possession,  and  by  the  time  he  had  passed  the  mus- 
keteer at  the  palace-gates  he  looked  as  impenetrable 
and  callous  as  usual. 

"  Was  general  of  division — am  lieutenant-general 
of  police !"  muttered  Gombaud,  repeating  the  words 
of  his  majesty ;  "  that  means,  I  suppose,  shall  be 
prisoner  in  the  Bastile,  if  I  cannot  catch  Daru !  And 
goods  friends  have  I !  or  this  cursed  placard  would 
not  have  found  its  way  to  the  closet ;  and  my  mar- 
riage with  the  little  sylph  Marie!  all  conversation 
for  the  back  stairs !  pasques  dieu  /" 

So  went  on  murmuring  the  doughty  Achille,  vow- 
ing vengeance  against  his  secret  enemies,  threatening 
secret  martyrdom  to  the  brigand  chief— when  be 
caught  him ;  yet  the  image  of  Marie  gradually  took 
possession  of  his  mind.  To-morrow  was  the  wedding- 
day— a  hundred  calls  had  he  to  make,  and  as  many 
audiences  to  grant— the  coachmaker,  the  jeweler, 
the  upholsterer,  and  numberless  others;  they  had 
furnished  his  new  house  and  stables,  it  is  true,  but 
he  was  dissatisfied — it  was  his  nature — there  was 
much  to  alter  and  adapt  to  his  taste,  and  no  time  to 
do  it  in.  But  who  is  that  sour-looking  wretch  watch- 
ing so  suspiciously  the  equipage  of  Madame  La 
Marechale— perhaps  Barn!  No— it  is  one  of  the 
general's  own  myrmidons.  Curse  Daru !  Was  there 
no  peace  for  a  man  on  the  eve  of  marriage  ? 

Monsieur  Lambert  was  a  notary  of  considerable 
practice.  Of  low  extraction,  he  had  acquired  by 
industry  and  parsimony  a  fair  fortune,  and  was 
blessed  with  an  only  child — Marie  Lambert,  heiress 
of  his  wealth.  Like  many  of  that  class,  whose  afflu- 
ence enabled  them  to  compete  in  external  splendor 
with  the  noblesse,  he  was  anxious  to  ally  himself 
with  a  family  of  note.  In  addition  to  antiquity  of 
descent,  General  Gombaud  possessed  another  much 
coveted  acquisition  in  a  son-in-law — the  personal 
favor  of  his  sovereign.  None  had  more  free  access 
to  the  Tuileries  than  Gombaud — no  one  oftener 
summoned  to  private  audiences.  His  age — perhaps 
too  old — but  then  age  has  its  advantages.  Marie  in 
a  few  years  would  be  in  condition  to  make  another 
alliance,  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  widow  of  one 
of  high  officiar  station.  Monsieur  Lambert  being  a 
widower,  Marie  was  therefore  deprived  of  a  mother's 
aid,  to  advise  or  remonstrate  in  her  behalf,  so  the 
unequal  marriage  was  decided  on.  The  notary's 
house,  indeed,  gave  shelter  to  one  of  her  own  sex,  a 
crabbed  housekeeper,  who  was  not  without  influence, 
but  she  was  far  from  being  friendly  to  mademoiselle. 

Among  the  friends  of  the  contracting  parties,  the 
approaching  marriage  was  the  subject  of  much  mer- 
riment.   Monsieur  Lambert's  aspiring  predilections 


being  well  known,  his  selection  of  the  general  ex- 
cited no  surprise;  nor  was  it  matter  of  astonishment 
or  novelty,  that  an  old  man  was  smitten  with  a  youth- 
ful face,  owned  by  a  pretty  heiress.  But  the  contrast 
between  bride  and  bridegroom  was  too  striking  to 
escape  the  ridicule  of  Parisians.  Marie  was  but  six- 
teen, and  looked  younger;  her  figure  petite,  her- de- 
portment graceful— but  it  was  the  gracefulness  of 
extreme  youth ;  the  features  were  small  and  regular, 
and  though  exceedingly  pretty,  and,  when  lit  up  with 
a  smile,  very  fascinating,  yet  in  ordinary  wore  a 
prim,  demure  expression,  as  of  a  girl  but  just  escaped 
from  the  discipline  of  the  conventual  school.  Let  us 
not,  however,  put  too  much  confidence  in  the  inno- 
cence and  simplicity  of  a  face,  though  it  hath  seen 
but  sixteen  summers. 

Marie  by  the  side  of  Gombaud !  Achille  Gombaud, 
awful,  portentous,  if  not  venerable,  at  the  feet  of 
Marie !  Was  it  not  ludicrous  ?  Would  she  not  run, 
it  was  asked,  to  place  herself  on  his  knee— ought  not 
the  general  to  have  a  pocket  well  stored  with  bon- 
bons? Would  she  not  hang  to  his  skirts  in  the 
streets,  not  to  outstrip  his  slow,  stately  march?  Such 
were  the  questions  asked  each  other  by  friends  pic* 
raring  the  ill-matched  pair.  Much  ridicule  had  been 
spared  during  the  courtship,  by  the  extraordinary  de- 
mands on  the  general's  services;  for  what  with 
searching  after  Dam,  appeasing  the  irritation  of 
Louis,  and  forwarding  the  marriage  preparations, 
poor  Gombaud  was  in  sad  perplexity,  and  had  but 
little  time  for  wooing — it  must  be  owned  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  future  bride. 

In  a  dingy  back  room,  in  Lambert's  house,  opening 
from  his  own  office,  sat  the  notary's  clerk,  Adolphe 
De  Regnier.  He  was  a  distant  relative,  an  orphan, 
born  in  the  south  of  France,  who  in  utter  destitution 
had  traveled  almost  barefoot  to  Paris,  attracted  by 
one  solitary  star  of  hope— his  kinsman's  wide-spread 
reputation.  Lambert  would  perhaps  have  disowned 
the  claim,  but  finding  the  youth  wrote  excellently,  in 
several  styles  and  characters,  he  placed  him  in  the 
office,  at  a  salary  which  did  keep  soul  and  body  to- 
gether. Adolphe  as  yet  bad  managed  to  subsist— but 
it  was  as  much  as  he  could  do — whilst  he  rented  a 
miserable  lodging  in  the  most  miserable  and  dismal 
portion  of  the  city,  by  mounting  seven  or  eight  stories 
to  the  top  of  a  house  situate  in  the  isle  du  cite,  in  the 
most  lonely,  and,  as  it  was  averred,  dangerous  street 
in  that  quarter.  But  Adolphe  had  nothing  to  lose, 
and  was  without  fear.  Occasionally,  when  his 
services  were  hard  tasked,  he  was  invited  to  a  seat 
at  his  kinsman's  table,  which  brought  him  more* 
closely  and  sociably  in  contact  with  the  notary,  the 
ill-natured,  prying  housekeeper,  Josephine,  and  last, 
though  not  least  estimated,  the  demure  little  beauty, 
Marie  Lambert. 

The  same  day  which  witnessed  the  interview  be- 
tween Louis  and  the  chief  of  police,  beheld  Adolphe, 
as  usual,  at  his  desk.  On  this  occasion  he  was  busily 
engaged  engrossing  the  fair  copy  of  a  document,  the 
rough  original  of  which,  sketched  by  the  rapid  hand 
of  Lambert,  lay  outspread  before  the  youth.  It  was 
the  marriage-settlement.    The  task  had  more  than 
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ordinary  attraction  for  Adolphe.  Whilst  engrossing 
the  usual  run  of  official  papers — a  dull  mechanical 
employment — his  mind  was  far  away,  reveling  in 
the  forests  of  his  native  province,  or  if  wandering 
for  a  moment  back  to  Paris,  it  was  but  to  listen  to 
the  passing  steps  of  Marie,  and  wonder  if  she  were 
happy.  Bat  as  he  slowly  progressed  with  the 
marriage-settlement,  his  thoughts  grew  intense  and 
concentrated ;  he  felt  uneasy,  restless,  miserable,  as 
though  threatened  by  impending  calamity.  His  eyes 
were  suffused,  though  tearless;  he  could  scarcely 
decipher  Lambert's  characters,  which  seemed  mag- 
nified, blurred,  distorted;  and  he  threw  down  the 
pen  in  despair.  Marie,  as  it  appeared  by  the  docu- 
ment, had  a  second  baptismal  name— it  met  the  eye 
for  the  first  time — was  illegibly  written,  so  he  passed 
into  the  notary's  own  office  to  inquire  the  correct 
spelling.  Lambert  had  quitted  the  house,  and  the 
youth,  emboldened  by  he  knew  not  what  feeling,  re- 
solved to  make  the  inquiry  of  Marie  herself.  For- 
tunately she  was  alone  in  the  family  parlor. 

The  maiden  exhibited  considerable  surprise  at  his 
appearance — for  he  was  neither  favored  by  invitation, 
nor  had  ever  assumed  the  privilege,  of  encroaching 
unasked  on  the  domestic  privacy  of  the  family — but 
he  could  discover  no  trace  of  displeasure.  She  looked 
with  some  alarm  at  the  half-open  door  leading  to  an 
adjoining  apartment,  which  he  had  the  tact  to  close 
ere*  he  approached  where  she  sat.  As  he  held  in 
hand  the  rough  draft  of  settlement — ready  excuse,  if 
necessary,  for  wandering  from  his  post — Marie,  sup- 
posing he  was  in  quest  of  her  father,  broke  silence 
by  saying  Monsieur  Lambert  had  gone  out  on  mat- 
ters of  business.  The  quick  eye  of  Adolphe  ran 
over  the  various  articles  outspread  on  the  table  at 
which  Marie  sat— caskets  of  jewelry,  lace,  velvet, 
and,  thrown  carelessly  aside,  an  opened  note — doubt- 
less, as  the  youth  thought,  the  perfumed  billet  of 
monsieur.  But  amidst  the  marriage-presents,  she 
looked  unquiet,  unhappy. 

"  Every  thing,"  said  Adolphe,  "  reminds  me  that 
we  shall  soon  loose  mademoiselle— even  the  difficulty 
which  made  me  venture  here.  And  he  explained  the 
cause  which  obstructed  further  progress  in  engross- 
ing. Marie,  with  a  faint  smile,  afforded  the  informa- 
tion— adding  in  reply  to  his  insinuation  respecting 
the  marriage,  that  she  should  be  happy,  and  so,  she 
was  sure,  would  be  General  Gombaud,  to  see  her 
oousin  Adolphe,  at  their  hdtel.  It  was  the  first  in- 
vitation Marie,  as  bride,  had  given,  and  she  uttered 
it  almost  stammeringly,  blushing  the  while,  but 
whether  at  her  own  awkwardness,  or  from  other 
cause,  could  not  be  divined.  Adolphe  was  doubly 
awkward  in  his  acknowledgments — in  fact,  he  knew 
not  what  he  said— but  gaining  courage,  remarked 
that  from  slight  experience  of  Paris,  he  much  pre- 
ferred the  mode  in  which  marriages  were  conducted 
in  the  south.  There,  it  was  the  occasion  of  merri- 
ment and  hilarity — dancing  and  feasting  for  many 
days  together— every  one  was  happy.  Adolphe 
ought  to  have  known  better  than  to  indulge  in  this 
strain — perhaps  from  previous  confusion  he  was  glad 
to  launch  any  topic  on  which  he  could  expatiate  with 


facility,  and,  like  many  in  a  similar  predicament, 
blundered  from  bad  to  worse.  Poor  Marie  burst  into 
tears.  He  flew  to  her  side,  upbraiding  himself  aloud 
for  having  foolishly  spoken  aught  which  could  give 
pain.  He  had  been  guilty,  he  confessed,  of  having 
awoke  some  secret  chord  of  unbappiness,  and  prayed 
forgiveness.  Could  he  requite  the  injury  inflicted, 
his  services  the  services  of  one  poor  and  humble 
in  means,  though  proud  of  hope,  and  of  an  unspotted 
name,  proud  of  being  kinsman  to  Marie  Lambert- 
were  at  her  command — his  life  at  her  service. 

This  chivalrous  declaration,  couched  in  language 
more  high-flown  than  the  maiden  bad  ever  heard 
addressed  to  herself— for  Gombaud,  perhaps  not  in- 
sensible to  ridicule,  wisely  helped  out  his  tender 
sayiags  with  a  gold  trinket,  a  present  of  Valenciennes 
lace— caused  her  to  smile  midst  her  tears.  She  had 
no  service  to  exact,  in  which  life  was  endangered— 
bo  giants  were  there  to  kill— np  monsters  were  there 
to  slay— unless  we  except  him  of  the  gold-headed 
cane.  We  know  not  whether  his  image  were  pre- 
sent to  her  thoughts,  but  it  certainly  was  not  absent 
from  the  mind  of  Adolphe,  who  had  a  very  great 
desire,  at  the  moment,  to  encounter  in  mortal  con- 
flict the  doughty  general.  Be  it  as  it  may,  the  warm 
Provencal  blood  of  the  youth,  emboldened  by  what 
he  had  already  done  and  said,  waa  fanned  into  pas- 
sion by  the  half-playful  smile  which  gleamed  throng* 
her  tears. 

"  You  hate  this  marriage,  mademoiselle,"  ex- 
claimed the  youth,  "  and  I  will  prevent  it !" 

"  Adolphe !  Monsieur  Adolphe !  what  mean  yon?" 
cried  Marie  in  alarm,  rising  from  the  chair. 

"Only  confess  you  abhor  the  alliance!"  cried 
Adolphe,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  fire,  his  bend  grasp- 
ing the  delicate  fingers  of  the  maiden. 

"  Well,  I  will,  monsieur,  if  you  be  but  quiet  and 
silent,"  rejoined  Marie,  endeavoring  to  release  her 
hand. 

"Then  you  do  hate  General  Gombaud?"  con- 
tinued the  youth. 

"I  cannot  say  otherwise  with  truth,"  replied 
Marie  sorrowfully. 

"  Then,  away  with  him  forever !"  exclaimed 
Adolphe,  tearing  in  twain  Lambert's  draft  of  the 
settlement. 

Marie  could  not  avoid  laughing  outright  at  the 
energy  and  folly  of  her  champion.  She  pointed  out, 
what  was  equally  as  plain  to  him  when  his  momentary 
enthusiasm  had  subsided,  that  destroying  the  docu- 
ment would  not  cripple  the  intentions  of  her  parent 
and  elderly  admirer. 

Then,  ought  she  to  fly  to  the  protection  of  the 
superior  of  the  convent  where  she  had  been  educated  ? 
No !  both  agreed  that  scheme  was  not  feasible ;  for 
Adolphe  had  of  necessity  picked  up  some  knowledge 
of  law,  and  Marie  was  by  nature  gifted  with  strong 
sense — so  it  was  concluded  the  lady  superior  had  do 
power  to  withhold  one  of  the  maiden's  age  from  the 
authority  and  control  of  her  parent,  unless  she  hsd 
taken  a  religious  vow.  Other  plans,  more  romantic 
but  less  tangible,  were  suggested  and  abandoned,  for 
no  vantage  ground  of  safety  could  be  thought  of, 
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proof  against  legally  armed  parental  authority.  And 
short  space  of  time  remained  for  execution  of  any 
scheme — for  to-morrow  was  the  wedding-day ! 

It  would  be  difficult  to  assert  how  far  Marie  was 
guilty  of  wilful  intention  in  leading  Adolphe  to  the 
final  proposal  deliberated.  The  offer  certainly  was 
bis  own,  and  with  him  must  rest  the  responsibility, 
but  we  do  not  acquit  our  heroine  of  participation  in 
bringing  it  about,  though  as  her  finesse  equaled  her 
delicacy,  we  cannot  afford  verbal  proofs.  Adolphe 
demonstrated  clearly  there  was  no  escape  for  her 
but  by  substituting  himself  in  lieu  of  General  Gom- 
baud,  and  instead  of  waiting  till  the  morrow  for  the 
old  man,  to  accept  on  the  instant  the  younger  one. 
The  damsel  certainly  hesitated,  but  Adolphe  affected 
to  treat  her  scruples  as  only  a  hesitancy  arising 
through  not  seeing  the  path  clear — the  original  idea 
was  good,  but  wanted  much  perfecting  to  be  effectual. 
He  had  a  partial  acquaintance  with  the  Cure  of  St. 
Elizabeth,  who  would  require  but  slight  pressing, 
if  backed  by  extra  fees,  to  perform  the  ceremony 
immediately.  But  to  avoid  suspicion,  it  was  neces- 
sary Adolphe  should  return  to  his  desk  after  the  mar- 
riage, for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  forego  the 
society  of  his  young  bride  till  the  evening — it  was 
equally  essential  she  should  have  a  plea  of  absence, 
sufficing  to  Monsieur  Lambert.  If  that  point  were 
gained,  and  love  conquered  her  antipathy  to  accept 
the  shelter  of  his  dismal,  poverty-stricken  roof  for 
one  night,  they  would  at  early  morn  depart  with  the 
Marseilles  and  southern  post;  whilst  to  distract  pur- 
suit, when  it  was  discovered  both  had  fled,  he  would 
leave  in  his  desk,  at  the  notary's,  the  pretended  copy 
of  a  letter,  inferring  a  very  different  route  from  the 
one  really  taken.  In  the  south  he  had  relatives,  who 
certainly  had  shown  themselves  averse  to  assist  him 
in  his  orphan  state,  but  who  would  be  strongly  tempted 
to  offer  aid  when  it  was  known  he  had  espoused  the 
heiress  of  the  famed  notary,  Lambert.  By  their  in- 
tervention a  reconciliation  might  be  effected,  or  at 
least  protection  afforded  against  the  abduction  of  the 
bride,  by  the  father  or  the  friends  of  Gombaud. 

Such  was  Adolphe's  plan  of  campaign,  nor  was 
the  demure,  innocent-looking  little  beauty  behind- 
hand with  her  lover  in  framing  and  adjusting  her 
own  share  in  the  exploit.  She  had  been  educated 
at,  and  resided  under  the  roof  of  the  Benedictine 
Convent  till  the  age  of  fifteen,  was  the  favorite  pupil 
of  the  lady  superior,  a  personage  of  great  sanctity, 
high  in  the  confidence  of  Monsieur  Lambert.  Owing 
to  the  secluded  and  parsimonious  style  of  living  of 
the  notary,  for  many  years  a  widower,  and,  till  the 
last  twelvemonth,  without  even  the  presence  of  a 
daughter  to  grace  his  house,  Marie,  on  quitting  the 
convent,  found  herself  destitute  of  female  society, 
and  her  father,  through  the  influence  of  Josephine, 
indisposed  to  encourage  it '  Her  loneliness  led  to 
frequent  visits  to  the  convent ;  and  now  on  the  eve 
of  marriage,  deserted  by  the  bridegroom,  whose 
brain  was  half  turned  by  Dam,  Louis,  and  marriage 
preparations,  without  the  society  of  youth  of  her 
own  sex  to  gladden  the  last  evening  of  maiden 
liberty,  and  sympathize  with  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
3* 


the  bride,  Marie,  as  she  thought  and  told  Adolphe, 
might  very  naturally  be  supposed  to  entertain  a  wish 
of  passing  a  few  hours  with  her  kind  friend,  the  lady 
superior;  and  if  she  left  on  her  father's  desk  a  little 
note,  stating  she  had  been  invited  by  the  holy  in- 
structress to  receive  'her  blessing,  listen  to  her 
prayers,  on  the  eve  of  entering  a  new  career,  ab- 
sence would  meet  with  approbation  rather  than 
censure.  So  reasoned  our  demure  little  beauty  of 
sixteen. 

"But,  Adolphe!"  cried  the  damsel  suddenly,  as 
the  thought  occurred,  "  what  hours  of  terror  I  shall 
suffer  in  your  dismal  rooms  till  you  return !  And 
suppose  we  were  tracked  or  watched  by  Josephine, 
whilst  yon  are  at  your  desk  I  might  be  dragged  home, 
or  taken  to  General  Gombaud's  hotel !" 

Adolphe  smiled  mysteriously.  "Fear  not,"  he 
said,  "  I  have  a  curious  adventure  to  relate  connected 
with  my  dismal  rooms,  as  you  call  them,  which  I 
will  tell  when  we  come  from  church.  It  will  make 
Mademoiselle  Lambert  quite  easy  that  old  Gombaud 
will  not  trouble  her ;  though  the  loneliness,  I  fear,  I 
cannot  remedy." 

Cleverly,  cunningly  as  the  lovers  maneuvered, 
Adolphe  quitted  the  notary's  alone,  followed  in  a 
short  time  by  Marie,  whose  last  thoughts  turned  on 
the  surprise  which  the  hridemaids— almost  strangers 
to  our  heroine — would  experience  on  arriving  in  the 
morning  to  assist  the  bride  from  the  couch,  and  aid 
in  the  decorative  mysteries  of  the  toilet,  to  find  her 
flown ;  yet,  cleverly  as  the  escape  had  been  managed, 
and  much  as  the  youthful  couple  prided  themselves 
on  the  stratagem,  they  had  totally  forgotten  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  overheard.    The  prying  Josephine, 
astonished  at  Adolphe's  intrusion  into  the  parlor,  had 
been  an  attentive  listener,  and  heard  nearly  all  that 
was  said.    Desirous  of  sinking  Marie  in  her  father's 
esteem,  she  suffered  the  maiden  to  leave  the  parental 
roof,  that  the  offenders  might  be  caught  in.  the  very 
act  of  offence;   whether   dragged  from  the  altar 
during  the  ceremony,  or  separated  in  the  holy  sanc- 
tuary previous  to  or  after  the  espousal— for  she 
deemed  the  clandestine  marriage  of  no  avail  or 
force— the  more  humiliating,  marked,  end  public  the 
disgrace  of  Marie,  the  more  her  aim  and  long  pur- 
sued intent  would  be  served.    The  notary,  however, 
was  so  long  absent  that  Adolphe  was  again  at  his 
desk,  slowly  finis  ing  the  marriage  settlement,  ere  the 
former  came  home,  accompanied  by  General  Gom- 
baud.   The  rage  of  the  notary,  when  he  learned  from 
Josephine  what  had  occurred,  was  furious  and  in- 
tense, and  he  was  prevented  only  by  the  united 
strength  of  Gombaud  and  the   housekeeper,  from 
rushing  into  Adolphe's  office  and  inflicting  summary 
vengeance  on  the  youth ;  but  passion  subsiding,  he 
agreed  to  leave  the  punishment  of  both  culprits  to 
the  management  of  the  worthy  pair.     That    his 
daughter,  whom  he  had  caused  to  be  educated  so 
strictly,  should  fling  herself  away  on 'a  strolling 
beggar,  whom  he  had  taken  into  his  office  through 
pure  charity— whose  only  claim  was  some  twentieth 
degree  of   consanguinity— seemed  monstrous,  un- 
natural !— to  run  off  with  a  vagrant,  without  even 
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previous  attachment,  in  order  to  escape  an  alliance 
which  would  cast  a  splendor  on  the  bamble  name  of 
Lambert,  was  beyond  endurance!  Such  was  the 
tenor  of  the  notary's  exclamations,  till  gradually 
soothed  by  the  officious  Josephine,  he  allowed  him- 
self to  be  partially  comforted,  and  retired  to  his 
chamber  to  await  the  proceedings  of  Gombaud  and 
his  female  ally. 

It  was  their  intention,  in  the  first  place,  without 
affording  the  least  chance  of  suspicion  to  Adolphe, 
that  both  should  repair  in  a  hired  coach  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  youth's  lodgings,  remove,  by  force  if 
necessary,  the  young  truant,  convey  her  to  the  Bene- 
dictine Convent,  there  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  the 
worthy  superior  such  reproof  and  imposition  of 
penance  as  the  flagrancy  of  the  case  demanded.  As 
for  the  male  offender,  he  was  to  be  permitted  to  leave 
the  notary's  unharmed,  that  he  might  suffer  the  ex- 
quisite torments  which  awaited  arrival  at  his 
miserable  garret  on  finding  the  bride  flown.  "  Sharp 
pang  enough  for  one  evening,"  said  Gombaud, 
chuckling,  as  he  gained  Monsieur  Lambert's  sanc- 
tion to  these  proceedings.  On  the  morrow,  a  severe 
lecture,  followed  by  a  fortnight's  solitary  discipline 
in  the  Conciergerie  or  other  public  prison,  and  being 
turned  adrift  again  on  the  world,  would  be,  as  the 
doughty  chief  of  police  remarked,  perhaps  punish- 
ment enough  for  all  parties,  unless  it  should  be  judged 
expedient  to  call  to  severe  account  the  cure  who  had 
performed  the  ceremony,  and  who  must  be  sum- 
moned, at  any  rate,  to  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace, 
that  the  registry  might  be  formally  cancelled. 

The  vehicle  was  ordered  to  stop  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  house  pointed  out  by  Josephine  as  the  resi- 
dence of  Adolphe — she  knew  the  spot,  having  been 
there  more  than  once  when  the  youth  fell  sick  and 
was  unable  to  attend  to  his  duties.  Gombaud  alone 
descended  from  the  coach  to  reconnoitre — it  being 
judged  expedient  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the 
gaze  of  neighbors,  or  inhabitants  of  the  lower  floors 
of  the  youth's  aerial  lodging— cursing,  as  he  went, 
the  necessity  of  mounting  the  lofty,  dilapidated  pile 
of  building ;  a  hard  task  sweetened  only  by  thoughts 
of  revenge.  'Twas  the  second  door,  as  Josephine 
said,  beyond  the  narrow  street  he  was  now  crossing. 
In  passing  the  corner,  he  was  accosted  by  a  man  in 
mean  attire,  whose  first  impulse  on  beholding  the 
general  was  rapid  flight,  but  quickly  regaining  com- 
posure, made  humble  salutation  to  the  functionary, 
respectfully  inquiring  whom  he  sought.  Gombaud, 
who  had  been  gaping  skyward,  wondering  whether 
the  lofty  attic  window  projecting  from  the  roof,  was 
the  hiding  place  of  la  petite  mignon,  answered  the 
interrogation  without  particular  survey  of  the  party 
addressing  him. 

"  Adolphe  De  Regnier !"  rejoined  the  man,  "  \  is 
the  second  door  an  huuieme  down  the  side-street 

"  Sacre !"  growled  the  general  at  the  very  men* 
tion  of  kuitieme.  But  was  not  the  courteous  stranger 
wrong,  for  he  had  been  directed  the  second  door  be- 
yond the  intersecting  street?  His  informant,  how- 
ever, described  the  person  of  Adolphe  so  correctly, 
that  Gombaud  concluded  he  had  been  misinformed 


by  the  housekeeper,  and  entered  the  doorway  pointed 
out.  He  had  reached  no  further  than  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  when  the  street  door  was  closed  against  ha 
retreat — a  loud  whistle  was  succeeded  by  the  voice 
of  the  obliging  stranger,  who,  pointing  a  pistol  at  the 
general's  breast,  bade  him  stir  not  a  foot  till  requested, 

"  Welcome  !  thrice  welcome,  General  Achille 
Gombaud!"  exclaimed  his  jailer.  "I  am  rough, 
but  mille  pardons  !  Who  would  have  expected  ulis 
honor  ?  General !  I  am  Darn ! — nay,  drop  the  case, 
or  I  shall  lose  temper ;  I  am  rather  fiery,  like  the  dint 
of  my  pistol.  Comrades  !"  continued  the  robber, 
addressing  half-a-dozen  ruffians  who  came  rushing 
down  the  stairs  at  summons  of  the  whistle,  "  com- 
rades !  I  have  saved  fifty- thousand  crowns — for,  be- 
hold !  I  have  taken  the  general  myself ;  but  I  shall 
behave  liberally — we  halve  the  reward." 

"  Villains !  will  ye  murder  me  in  cold  blood7"'  ex- 
claimed Gombaud,  planting  his  back  against  the  vr&ll, 
and  feeling  for  his  walking  rapier;  but  in  vain,  far 
it  had  been  already  dexterously  removed  without  hs 
knowledge. 

"  No — we  murder  not,  replied  the  chief,  "  we  will 
not  hurt  a  hair  of  your  head ;  but  mayhap  may  find 
means  to  send  monsieur  to  Martinique,  or  Africa. 
Our  hearts,  general,  are  set  on  good  King  Louis 
making  a  second  choice,  for  you  are— excuse  rude- 
ness— a  trifle  not  to  our  taste !" 

Gombaud,  still  undaunted,  attempted  further  re- 
sistance, but  was  immediately  lifted  off  his  feet  and 
carried  up  stairs,  swearing  and  shouting  horribly  the 
while,  till  a  stop  was  put  to  the  noise  by  a  gag.  Two 
of  the  party,  meanwhile,  by  their  leader's  order,  left 
the  house— one  jumping  into  the  coach  beside  the 
old  lady,  whilst  the  other  mounted  the  box,  and  com- 
manded the  coachman  to  drive  forward. 

A  weary  afternoon  and  evening  for  the  impatient 
Adolphe,  with  the  accursed  marriage-settlement  be- 
fore his  eyes,  along  which  he  traveled  with  tortoise- 
like  progress,  oft  throwing  down  the  pen  to  picture 
his  young  bride,  frighted,  solitary,  dismayed,  sitting 
iu  the  dismal  chamber,  awaiting  the  slow  hour  of 
his  return.  Once — 'twas  soon  after  return  from  the 
church — Josephine  came  peering  into  his  office,  with 
some  idle  excuse  in  her  mouth,  eyeing  him  intently 
till  be  grew  frightened  for  the  safety  of  the  dear  se- 
cret. Perhaps,  as  he  thought,  she  missed  Marie; 
but,  however,  the  crabbed  housekeeper  departed 
without  hinting  her  thoughts ;  and  great  was  the  re- 
lief of  Adolphe  that  Monsieur  Lambert  came  not 
near  to  observe  his  ill-concealed  agitation. 

The  task,  though  long,  was  at  length  completed, 
the  seals  affixed,  and  the  document  carefully  placed 
on  the  notary's  desk — Adolphe  wondering  at  his  long 
absence,  dreading  some  secret  mischief  the  cause. 
Without  one  parting  glance  at  the  dingy  office — scene 
of  ill-paid  labor — he  flew,  rather  than  walked,  over 
the  badly  paved  lanes  and  streets — strided,  three  or 
four  steps  at  a  bound,  up  the  eight-storied  common 
stair,  stood  breathless  at  the  door  of  his  apartment, 
feeling  each  moment  an  age,  while  the  caution* 
Marie  undid  the  fastenings  at  the  well-known  long- 
expected  summons. 
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She  was  then  safe!  Love  was  crowned  with 
success — the  bare  sloping  wall  of  the  miserable  attic 
held  a  treasure  which  the  poor  orphan,  Adolphe  De 
Regnier,  would  not  have  exchanged  for  the  fee  simple 
of  bis  whole  native  province.  The  first  joyful  greet- 
ing over,  the  youth  thought  he  beheld  traces  of  alarm 
and  uneasiness  in  his  young  bride,  which  he  at- 
tributed to  her  fears  lest  Monsieur  Lambert  should 
send  to  the  convent,  and  make  an  untimely  discovery. 
'Twas  his  own  dread  on  this  point  which  suggested 
the  same  motive  for  her  apparent  anxiety;  yet  he 
endeavored  to  re-assure  her  fears,  urging  that,  at  tbe 
worst,  if  his  humble  garret  were  subjected  to  a  domi- 
ciliary visit,  the  secret  hiding-place  pointed  out 
would  prove  a  safe  .refuge  for  her,  whilst  he  out- 
braved the  resentment  of  those  who  came  in  search. 
But,  to  his  surprise,  he  learned  that  her  fears  took 
rise  from  a  fresh  horror,  connected  with  this  very 
hiding-place.  With  the  pardonable  curiosity  of  wo- 
man, she  confessed  that,  to  while  away  the  long 
hours,  she  had  opened  the  cupboard,  removed  the 
sliding-panel,  and  crept  into  a  dim,  spacious  aparh 
ment,  nearly  choked  with  piles  of  clothing,  weapons, 
household  furniture  of  rare  value ;  had  found  it,  in 
short,  a  lumber-room  laden  with  rich  treasure  heaped 
up,  mouldering  with  damp.  Whilst  gazing  in  astonish- 
ment, recalling  to  mind  the  accident  which  made 
Adolphe,  only  two  days  previously,  aware  of  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  place,  she  was  frighted  by  hearing 
groans,  occasionally  mixed  with  oaths,  proceed  from 
a  closet  or  apartment  not  far  distant.  Bitterly  she 
blamed  her  rash  curiosity,  wished  herself  safe  in 
Adolphe 's  chamber,  but  it  was  many  minuets  ere 
she  ventured  to  move  a  step,  lest  the  echo  of  her 
footfall  should  arouse  danger.  Even  when  she  sum- 
moned courage  to  return,  and  had  carefully  replaced 
the  panel,  the  noise  was  still  heard  at  intervals. 

Adolphe  laughed  at  the  story,  but  when  he  found 
Marie  ill  at  ease,  even  under  his  protection,  he  re- 
solved manfully  to  explore  the  mystery.  Arming 
himself  with  pistols,  an  old  sword — his  entire  ar- 
mory— and  taking  a  shaded  lamp,  he  once  more 
crept  through  the  opening,  previously  discovered  by 
the  panel  vibrating  against  accidental  pressure,  and 
was  again  amidst  the  rich  and  varied  spoils,  followed 
by  Marie,  who  had  not  courage  to  remain  behind. 
She  clung  fearfully  to  his  skirts ;  and  when  he  stum- 
bled over  an  unheeded  obstacle,  she  per  force  fell, 
too ;  and  they  rose  together  midst  mutual  cautioning, 
gentle  expostulation,  and  half-loving,  half-reproach- 
ful smiles,  seen  only  when  Adolphe  turned  the  bright 
side  of  his  lamp  to  ascertain  whether  Marie  were 
hurt.  A  door  was  at  length  discovered;  a  strong 
oaken  frame,  fastened  by  two  locks,  whose  bolts 
shot  into  staples  on  the  inside,  and  were  therefore 
not  impregnable  to  one  in  the  situation  of  Adolphe, 
who  had  the  choice,  were  he  so  disposed,  either  to 
wrench  aside  the  staples,  or  drive  the  bolts  of  the 
locks  inward.  The  young  people  looked  at  each 
other  in  silent  surprise.  It  is  a  strange  place,  at 
length  whispered  Adolphe ;  not  a  very  honest  place, 
for  if  the  owner  of  such  rich  gear  as  they  beheld 
had  fairly  come  by  it,  he  would  not  suffer  his  unused 


treasures  to  rot  and  mildew.  The  neighborhood,  he 
remarked,  bore  not  the  best  character ;  but  poverty 
has  no  choice,  and  need  have  no  fear.  But  hark ! 
what  sound  is  that?  They  listened,  whilst  Adolphe 
shaded  his  lamp  so  as  to  shut  in  the  rays.  The  noise 
evidently  proceeded  from  an  adjoining  apartment, 
separated  only  by  a  boarded  partition ;  it  came  dis- 
tinctly to  the  ear,  and  seemed  caused  by  the  move- 
ments of  some  party  struggling  on  the  floor  in  pain, 
or  in  the  endeavor  to  escape  from  bonds.  Adolphe 
manfully  grasped  the  sword,  and,  taking  his  fair 
helpmate  by  the  hand — for  she  trembled— applied  his 
ear  to  the  partition.  As  he  knelt  listening,  he  felt 
Marie's  little  fingers  shake  with  tremor;  attention 
was,  however,  forcibly  arrested  by  the  enunciation, 
in  a  thick. husky  voice,  of  half-a-dozen  oaths  follow- 
ing each  other  slowly,  as  though  uttered  with  diffi- 
culty. Marie,  in  alarm,  endeavored  to  drag  her  hus- 
band from  the  spot,  but — it  was  the  first  matrimonial 
difference — he  refused  to  stir. 

"  Jour  de  Dicu .'"  cried  the  voice,  "  is  there  no 
help  ?  Shall  I  die  of  hunger  or  pain  ? — these  cursed 
ropes  out  to  the  very  bone — I  must  perish  before 
morning,  the  victim  of  a  cut-throat.  Daru !  Daru ! 
what  a  name  to  stab  the  reputation  of  a  man  of 
honor!" 

*  "  We  are  both  lost,  Adolphe !  we  are  lost!1'  ex- 
claimed Marie,  dropping  on  her  knees;  it  is  General 
Gombaud— he  has  discovered  us  !" 

"  Hush !  hush '."  said  Adolphe,  in  a  whisper,  whilst 
he  playfully  held  his  finger  before  her  lips,  "  a  most 
fortunate  discovery !" 

Instant  conviction  flashed  on  young  De  Regnier, 
on  hearing  the  name  of  Daru  apostrophized  by  the 
general,  that  he  and  Marie  were  now  in  the  secret 
stronghold  of  that  famed  robber,  and  that  Gombaud — 
most  likely  in  searching  after  his  lost  bride— had 
fallen,  unguardedly,  into  the  villain's  power.  Daru's 
boastful  reward,  offered  for  the  person  of  the  police 
intendant,  was  already  common  gossip ;  but  that  it 
should  ever  have  assumed  a  character  beyond  the 
vain,  insolent  boast  of  a  freebooter,  was— as  Adolphe 
momentarily  reflected — fatal  to  the  well-earned  lau- 
rels of  the  tkef  de  police,  his  post,  even  perhaps  his 
liberty.  As  copyist  in  a  notary's  office,  the  youth 
had  grown  acquainted  with  the  details  of  many  a 
politic,  daring  scheme.  Prompted  by  love  and  the 
desperate  state  of  affairs,  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
risk  every  thing  on  the  chance  of  a  coup  de  main. 
To  inspire  Marie  with  courage  to  face  the  adventure, 
he  told  her  there  was  now  a  chance,  if  she  acted 
with  firmness  and  intrepidity,  of  releasing  them- 
selves with  honor  and  advantage  from  their  embar- 
rassed fortunes,  at  the  expense  of  the  general,  who, 
it  appeared  very  plainly,  was  in  the  predicament  of 
a  prisoner  bound  hand  and  foot.  Our  heroine,  who 
dreaded  more  the  apparition  of  her  father,  or 
Josephine,  than  even  the  terrors  of  a  strange  house, 
inhabited  by  robbers,  promised,  more  readily  than 
Adolphe  expected,  to  smother  her  fears,  and  assume 
a  courage  though  she  felt  it  not.  It  was  a  good  omen 
of  her  valor,  that  she  offered  no  resistance  to  De 
Regaier's  entreaty  to  sjt  quietly  on  a  heap  of  richly 
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laced  coats,  which  had  doubtless  been  worn  it  Ver- 
sailles or  the  Tuileries,  whilst  he  returned  to  procure 
an  instrument  to  loosen  the  staples  of  the  looks. 

"  Would  you  believe  it,  Adolphe  ?"  said  Marie,  in 
a  whisper,  to  her  returning  husband,  who  imprinted  a 
kiss  on  her  lips,  the  sweet  reward  of  courage ;  "  he  has 
sworn  twice,  dreadfully,  and  declares  his  misfortune 
is  owing  to  me !    He  wishes  he  had  never  seen  me !" 

41  If  he  keep  to  that  wish,"  replied  the  youth,  "  we 
need  not  trouble  our  friends  in  the  south." 

The  staples  were  twisted  aside  without  noise,  and 
Adolphe  enjoining  bis  young  bride  to  keep  strict 
guard,  without  quitting  the  post  she  then  occupied, 
passed  into  a  room,  spacious  and  dark  as  the  one  he 
had  quitted,  but  without  its  rich  spoil,  void  even  of 
furniture,  save  a  low,  wooden  bestead  on  which  lay 
outstretched  the  figure  of  a  man.  Turning  the 
lantern  in  that  direction,  he  beheld  the  general,  his 
mighty  rival,  an  object  of  pity  even  to  his  greatest 
enemy— bound  hands  and  feet  to  the  four  posts  of 
the  bedstead,  the  limbs  stretched  out  as  though  he 
were  impaled  cruciform.  By  extraordinary  efforts, 
he  had  dislodged  the  gag,  recovered  the  exercise  of 
his  speech,  but  further  approach  to  liberty  seemed 
hopeless;  in  struggling  he  had  tightened  the  cords 
so  much  that  he  suffered  extreme  agony,  which  found 
vent,  and  perhaps  relief,  in  the  oaths  and  adjurations 
which  so  frighted  our  little  heroine  during  her  lone 
vigil.  The  long  flowing  wig  being  displaced,  the 
bare  pate  of  the  poor  general  was  exposed ;  the  face 
was  pale,  and  bore  deep  traces  of  mental  and  bodily 
distress ;  blood  had  flowed  from  a  Up,  bitten  in  vexa- 
tion and  despair,  over  the  rich  lace  scarf  which 
covered  the  throat  The  strong  rays  from  the  lantern 
made  distinctly  visible  the  bed  and  its  wretched  occu- 
pant, whilst  the  person  of  Adolphe  was  shrouded  in 
gloom. 

"  Hide  not  thy  knife,  ruffian,  behind  the  light,  but 
come  forward  and  strike !"  cried  the  resolute  old 
soldier. 

De  Regnier  closed  the  lantern,  and,  approaching 
the  bedside,  stood  over  the  prisoner,  whose  eyeballs 
glared  fearfully  in  the  dark. 

"General,"  asked  the  youth,  "what  would  you 
award  him  who  should  set  you  free,  keep  secret  the 
disgrace  you  now  suffer,  and  afford  the  means  of 
capturing  those  who  brought  you  to  this  pass?" 

*'  Twenty-five  thousand  crowns  already  offered, 
ten  thousand  more  from  my  private  purse,  my  estate 
will  not  afford  more,  and— — whatever  else  in  reason 
you  ask.  But  I  pray  you,  loosen  but  a  little  the  cord 
which  binds  the  right  ankle — it  jars  me  so  fearfully — 
or  I  cannot  listen  to  you." 

Adolphe  did  as  bidden,  and  then,  in  rejoinder,  re- 
marked that  one  condition  more  was  essential — that 
the  general  should  renounce  right  to  the  hand  of 
Marie  Lambert,  in  favor  of  his  deliverer,  and  should 
use  his  own,  and,  if  necessary,  the  influence  of  King 
Louis  in  persuading  Monsieur  Lambert  to  consent  to 
the  union. 

"MUU  diaNes!"  shouted  Gombaud,  "what, 
marry  la  patite  nugtwn  to  a  cut-throat— one  base 
enough  to  sell  his  comrades !    You  may  tighten  the 


cord,  Monsieur  Poltron,  as  much  as  yon  like,  or  m- 
pocket  your  knife,  but  I  am  not  bought  and  sold  a 
that  fashion." 

"  It  gladdens  me  much,  general,  to  hear  these  sea- 
timents,"  replied  Adolphe,  "  but  let  me  loosen  toe 
other  limbs,  and  we  may  come  the  more  cbeerfuBy 
to  a  right  understanding." 

Adolphe !  Adolphe !  was  at  this  instant  uttered,  a 
a  loud  whisper1 — the  youth  started— it  was  the  voice 
oS  Marie. 

"What,  a  comrade!"  cried  Achille  Gombaud, 
"  does  it  take  two- 


n 


11  Be  quiet,  old  man,  for  a  few  seconds,"  uttered 
the  youth,  in  a  petulant  tone,  flying  at  the  call  of  the 
forlorn  beauty.  She  sat  shivering  with  cold  aad 
dread,  and  was  only  half  persuaded  by  the  caresses 
of  Adolphe  to  remain  a  little  longer  whilst  he  cua- 
eluded  a  treaty  with  the  general.  What  would  be- 
come of  both,  and  of  General  Gombaud,  asked  Marie, 
if  the  robbers  were  to  approach  before  the  treaty 
were  ratified  ? 

"That  can  never  happen  with  the  delicate  ear  of 
Marie  for  sentinel,"  replied  Adolphe,  returning  to 
the  prisoner.  The  young  man  now  resolved  to  show 
himself  and  his  pretensions  more  openly,  believing 
that  if  he  reposed  confidence  in  the  general— who 
was  a  man  of  honor — he  should  gain  more  than  fey 
working  on  the  prisoner's  sense  of  fear  and  ap- 
prehension of  disgrace.  At  least,  this  was  the  ostea- 
Bible  motive,  but  in  reality,  though  unconsciously, 
he  was  in  a  considerable  degree  influenced  by  horror 
and  disgust  at  being  taken)  even  for  a  few  minutes, 
for  one  of  Darn's  gang.  Acting  under  this  impres- 
sion, he  loosened  the  cords,  though  without  giriftg 
the  general  entire  liberty;  the  lantern  was  so  placed 
that  each  party  might  read  the  countenance  of  the 
other. 

"  I  wait  your  reply  to  my  terms,  General  Gom- 
baud," said  the  youth,  after  narrating  the  strange  ia- 
cidents  which  brought  them  together  under  the  rob- 
ber's roof.  Achille  Gombaud  was  a  long  while 
silent. 

"  I  deserve  this !"  he  said  at  length,  in  a  bitter  tone, 
speaking  to  himself  rather  then  to  Adolphe.  "  I  de- 
serve this ! — fool !  fool !  to  venture  unguarded  throqgh 

the  cursed  streets — in  a  quarter,  too,  where brt, 

mille  diabies !  I  will  not  submit  to  anyone  but  ray 
royal  master.  I  yielded  not  an  inch,  young  man,  to 
Daru,  himself,  nor  will  I  make  myself  ridiculous  by 
negotiating  with  a  notary's  clerk.  Marie  Lambert, 
you  say,  loves  you— let  me  have  the  confession  frost 
her  lips,  alone— and— I  love  her  too  well  to  befaere 
ungenerously—let  her  approach  now,  she  has  naofB 
to  fear." 

Adolphe's  pride  was  much  hurt  by  the  austerity  d 
the  general's  remarks,  yet  he  submitted,  and  ws» 
successful  in  prevailing  on  Marie  to  approach  the 
couch ;  there  was  no  danger,  as  he  whispered,  for  the 
general  was  still  bound,  and  he  should  remain  withia 
call.  In  the  dismal  lumber  room,  De  Regnier  wadei 
the  result  of  the  conference  between  his  young  bride 
and  her  elderly  lover— -waited,  not  without  some  pang 
of  jealousy,  for  which  he  felt  there  was  no  just 
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cause ;  nor  without  a  sense  of  humiliation,  for  which 
there  might  exist  better  ground  in  the  assumption 
and  overbearing  deportment  of  the  intendant  of  po- 
lice. But  Adoiphe  wisely  reflected  that  the  happiness 
of  Marie  was  risked,  even  to  extremity,  by  their 
sudden,  unprepared  union  and  uncertain  plans  of 
future  life;  smothering  a  disposition  to  quarrel  with 
the  general's  haughtiness,  he  eagerly  snatched  at  the 
hinted  prospect  of  reconciliation.  He  was  soon  re- 
called to  the  presence  of  Gombaud. 

"  Marie  and  I,"  said  the  intendant,  "  have  made 
up  our  quarrel,  Monsieur  De  Regnier ;  and  1  am  cer- 
tain mademoiselle  now  loves  me  better  than  ever 
she  did" — here  an  exclamation  and  start  from 
Adoiphe  caused  the  speaker  to  pause,  but  he  conti- 
nued— *'  since  I  have  listened  to  her  pleadings  in 
your  favor." 

Adoiphe  at  these  joyful  words  flew  to  cut  the  ropes 
which  still  held  fast  the  prisoner,  proposing  that  they 
should  instantly  escape  through  the.  sliding  panel, 
and  down  his  staircase  to  the  street. 

"Not  so  fast,  young  man!  not  so  fast!"  cried 
Gombaud,  "  one  of  my  conditions  with  Marie  was, 
that  you  should  have  the  twenty-five  thousand  crowns. 
But  we  have  not  yet  caught  Daru,  and  you  must  win 
the  reward  ere  you  wear  it." 

Gombaud's  scheme  was  as  follows.  Adoiphe 
should  conduct  Marie  to  a  place  of  safety— the  hotel 
of  the  intendancy  of  police,  if  she  disliked  meeting 
her  father  at  present — and  that  De  Regnier,  being 
furnished  with  the  general's  signet-ring,  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  procuring  the  aid  of  a  military  police 
force  sufficient  for  the  purpose  required.  That  the 
suspicions  of  Daru  or  nis  confederates  might  not  be 
awakened,  should  they  think  fit  to  visit  their  prisoner, 
he  determined  to  remain  partially  bound,  though 
furnished  with  all  Adolphe's  armory  for  use,  if  occa- 
sion required. 

It  was  a  torturing,  unpleasant  half  hour  which  fol- 
lowed the  departure  of  Marie  and  her  spouse;  and 
the  general  lay  ill  at  ease,  listening  on  one  side  for 
the  chance  visit  of  his  jailers,  and  on  the  other  for 
the  approach  of  succor.  But  the  old  man  braved  the 
risk  to  ensure  the  capture  of  Daru — any  success 
short  of  capture  was  as  naught  in  his  eyes. 

A  noise  was  now  heard — it  was  the  step  of  one 
approaching,  but  from  which  quarter  he  could  not 
tell.  Ah!  joyful  event!  It  is  in  the  lumber-room, 
light  shines  through  the  partition — the  door  opens, 
and  Adoiphe  appears  alone,  armed  to  the  teeth.  The 
guard,  he  said,  was  set  at  both  stations—one  division 
hidden  near  the  entrance  into  which  Gombaud  was 
deluded;  the  other  lining  the  staircase  which  con- 
ducted to  De  Regnier's  apartment. 

"  But  you  have  not  exposed  my  awkward  predica- 
ment ?"  asked  Gombaud. 

"  Nay,  general,"  replied  the  youth,  "  in  my  story 
to  the  lieutenants,  I  gave  you  the  credit  of  tracking 
the  robber  to  his  den,  and  holding  watch  till  you  pro- 
cured assistance." 

Monsieur  nodded  complacently,  and  as  he  followed 
the  youth,  cried — "Now  mark!  The  gang  under- 
stand the  trick  of  the  panel,  and  will  use  it  as  a 


dtrnter  resort— my  hopes  of  success  are  founded  on 
this  belief."  In  Adolphe's  room,  the  old  man  staid  a 
few  moments  to  adjust  his  apparel  in  fitting  order  to 
be  seen  by  subordinates— the  panel  was  carefully 
shut,  the  chamber-door  closed,  and  the  strategy  func- 
tionary, having  disposed  his  men  throughout  the 
winding  staircase,  at  the  points  he  deemed  best,  sent 
an  orderly  with  command  to  the  officer  of  the  other 
diyision  to  commence  the  attack. 

Soon  the  heavy  din  of  beating  down  doors,  re- 
moving obstacles,  was  heard  intermingled  with  the 
discharge  of  fire-arms.  The  strife  each  minute 
grew  louder— the  tramp  of  feet  and  clash  of  arms 
were  heard  overhead— Adolphe's  chamber-door  flew 
open,  and  a  disorderly  gang  of  ruffians  threw  them- 
selves down  the  staircase.  Nearly  all  were  caught, 
as  in  a  net,  by  the  wily  Gombaud — a  few  retreated 
through  the  panel  aperture,  but  were  finally  captured 
by  the  advancing  party  of  assailants.  Many  of  the 
gang,  at  that  hour  abroad  on  their  nefarious  duties, 
escaped,  but  amongst  the  captured  was— to  the  ex- 
treme joy  of  Gombaud,  who  soon  recognized  the 
stranger  who  bad  misdirected  him— the  notorious 
chief,  Daru.  They  were  led  to  prison — and  next 
morning,  by  order  of  Gombaud,  sent  to  the  galley 
service  at  Toulon,  lest  by  their  staying  longer  in 
Paris  the  secret  of  the  intendant's  ignominious  adven- 
ture might  transpire. 

It  was  a  late  hour  at  night,  for  one  of  the  notary's 
quiet  habits,  when  he  was  summoned  by  royal  mes- 
senger to  repair  without  delay  to  the  palace,  Mon- 
sieur Lambert,  who  was  waiting  impatiently  the  long 
expected  return  of  Gombaud  and  Josephine  with 
his  wilful-headed  daughter,  obeyed  the  mandate  in 
astonishment.  He  was  much  surprised  to  find  closeted 
with  the  monarch,  the  general,  young  De  Regnier 
and  the  truant  Marie. 

Louis,  in  his  accustomed  style  of  mingled  conde- 
scension and  dignity,  acquainted  the  notary  that 
General  Gombaud,  jn  capturing  Daru  and  his  gang, 
had  been  mainly  assisted  by  the  coolness  and  address 
of  the  youth,  De  Regnier,  and  that  the  little  heroine, 
Marie,  being  also  present  at  the  scene  of  danger,  had 
exhibited  courage  which  won  the  monarch's  admira- 
tion. It  was  no  secret  to  royalty  that  his  majesty's 
intendant  of  police  was  on  the  eve  of  marriage  with 
mademoiselle;  nor  should  it  be  kept  longer  secret 
from  Monsieur  Lambert  that  General  Gombaud,  dis- 
covering that  affection  existed  between  Marie  and 
the  youth,  had  magnanimously  relinquished  his 
claim  to  her  hand,  and  besought  the  king  to  intercede 
with  the  father  in  favor  of  De  Regnier. 

"  Now  we  can  no  more  refuse  the  petition  of  Mon- 
sieur Gombaud,"  continued  the  monarch,  "  than 
could  the  general  avoid  yielding  to  generous  im- 
putes, by  which  he  sacrifices  his  own  affection." 

The  notary,  though  not  pleased  with  the  substitu- 
tion, gave  assent  with  the  best  grace  he  could  assume. 
Louis,  as  one  used  to  command  rather  than  entreat, 
then,  and  not  before,  hinted  to  Lambert  that  the 
match  was  not  an  unequal  one,  as  he  had  provided  a 
post  for  Monsieur  De  Regnier,  who  being  also  en- 
titled to  the  reward  of  twenty- five  thousand  crowns, 
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woald  hare  wherewithal  to  surround  bis  young  bride 
with  a  becoming  appanage.  The  notary  replied  with 
show  of  deep  humility,  that  he  was  grateful  for  his 
majesty's  favor*,  and  he  valued  his  son-in-law  yet 
more,  inasmuch  as  he  was  of  good  though  impover- 
ished family.  The  latent  scorn  which  animated  this 
declaration,  conveying  intimation  from  the  man  to 
the  monarch,  that  he  valued  not  his  son-in-law  for 
what  the  king  had  made  him,  but  for  prior  advan- 
tages which  royalty  had  no  share  in  bestowing,  im- 
plied a  smothered  resentment  against  the  interference 
of  Louis,  which  the  latter*  a  quick-witted  prince,  was 
at  no  loss  to  perceive ;  but  he  was  in  good  humor, 
through  recent  events,  and  suffered  the  covert  imper- 
tinence to  pass  unrebuked.  When  the  notary  re- 
turned home  he  found  Josephine,  who  had  been 
carried  to  St.  Denis  and  confined  in  a  lonely  house 
in  that  town,  but  report  coming  from  Paris  that  Darn 
was  taken  and  the  game  up,  she  waa  set  at  liberty, 


'  and  hastened  to  her  old  quarters.  In  her  faithful  car 
the  notary  failed  not  to  stigmatise  Gombaud  as  a 
fool,  Marie  an  ungrateful  daughter,  Adolphe  i 
scheming  villain,  and  the  king  a  busy  meddler  n 
matters  he  ought  to  refrain  from*  There  followed 
this  confidence,  a  declaration  of  more  lender  charac- 
ter, and  the  housekeeper  shortly  became  *«*■' 
Lambert 

The  other  personages  of  our  history  were  dismisses* 

I  the  royal  presence  in  far  better  humor.    Gombaud. 

by  the  capture,  gamed  several  steps  in  the  mflnarr 

profession  and  enjoyed  high  credit  with  Louis.   He 

i  was  secretly  much  ruffled  and  vexed  to  lose  the 

1  pretty  Marie,  but  wisely  judged  he  had  escaped 

'  handsomely  from  peril  even  at  that  sacrifice.  Adolphe 

De  Regnier  and  his  young  wife  had  no  reason  to  re* 

pent  their  hasty  courtship  and  marriage.    Both  kept 

secret  the  true  version  of  the  aid  afforded  Gombaud. 

I  holding  to  the  compact  with  fidelity. 


LAMENT  OF  THE    FAITHLESS    SHEPHERDESS. 


The  morning  smiles,  the  Spring  beguiles, 
The  flowers  are  fresh,  the  grass  is  green, 

The  birds  disport  in  wanton  wiles, 
The  son  is  bright,  the  air  serene. 

Yes,  all  I  see,  and  all  I  hear, 
Invites  to  peace,  and  hope,  and  joy, 

But  naught  can  now  my  bosom  cheer, 
Or  the  sharp  canker- worm  destroy. 

Remorse  is  festering  in  my  side, 
I  think  of  him  whose  heart  I  won, 

Whose  heart  1  broke  with  scorn  and  pride) 
And  strive  in  vain  the  thought  to  shun. 

I  hate  all  that  is  blithe  and  nur, 

The  flowers,  the  meads  and  warbling  birds, 
The  wild  woods  and  the  whispering  air, 

The  bleating  flocks  and  lowing  herds. 

I  hail  them  not,  I  feel  them  not, 
Nor  all  their  bland  seductions  heed ; 


My  heart  is  dead  but  to  one  thought, 
A  thought  that  ever  makes  it  bleed. 

The  shepherd's  pipe,  like  screech-owl's 
Bat  heralds  forth  the  silent  dead, 

And  conjures  up  that  fatal  sin 
Which  wrings  my,  heart  and  mads  my 

And  when  I  see  a  shepherdess, 
With  blooming  cheek  and  taoghinj 

Lighted  with  sunny  happiness, 
With  envy  I  could  almost  die. 

She  never  trifled  with  a  swain ; 

She  ne'er  deceived  with  lips  and  eyes ; 
Nor  did  she  e'er  love's  transports  feign, 

Or  snare,  to  kill  the  flattering  prize. 

Nor  will  she  ever  live  like  me 
By  day  and  night  to  pine  and  mourn ; 

To  unrse  the  babe  of  misery, 
And  know  no  other  eldest  bom. 


i.  *  r. 


THE    SOUL'S    EXPRESSION. 


ST  XLEtABKTH  B.  BABJUETT. 


With  stammering  lips  and  insufficient  sound 

I  strive  and  struggle  to  deliver  right 

That  music  of  my  nature,  day  and  night 

Both  dream,  and  thought,  and  feeling  interwound, 

And  inly  answering  all  the  senses  round 

With  octaves  of  a  mystic  depth  and  height, 

Which  step  out  grandly  to  the  infinite 


From  the  dark  edges  of  the  sensual  ground ! 
This  song  of  Soul  I  straggle  to  oatbear 
Through  portals  of  the  sense,  sublime  and  whole, 
And  utter  all  myself  into  the  air- 
But  if  I  did  it— as  the  thunder-roll 
Breaks  its  own  cloud— my  flesh  would  perish  there, 
Before  that  dread  apocalypse  of  soul ! 


THE    ADVANTAGES    OP    COMING    DOWN    THE 

WRONG    CHIMNEY. 


IT  M.  P.  WILLI*. 


It  «kilU  not;  what  I  will  be  fa  molted  on. 

«Ti|  hatter  in  &  tele 
Be  Agmemnoa,  than  himeeff  indeed." 


Mabkx  WYHRfi  was  the  topmost  sparkle  on  the 
crest  of  the  first  wave  of  luxury  that  swept  over  New 
York.  Up  to  her  time,  the  aristocratic  houses  were 
furnished  with  high  buffets,  high-backed  and  hair- 
bottomed  mahogany  chairs,  one  or  two  family  por- 
traits and  a  silver  tray  on  the  side-board,  containing 
cordials  and  brandy  for  morning  callers.  In  the 
centre  of  the  room  hung  a  chandelier  of  colored 
lamps,  and  the  lighting  of  this  and  the  hiring  of  three 
negroes  (to  "  fatigue,"  as  the  French  say,  a  clarionet, 
a  bass  viol  and  a  violin)  were  the  only  preparations 
necessary  for  the  most  distinguished  ball.  About  the 
time  that  Mabel  left  school,  however,  some  adven- 
turous pioneer  of  the  Butch  furut  ton  ventured  upon 
lamp-stands  for  the  corners  of  the  room,  stuffed  red 
benches  along  the  walls  and  chalked  floors;  and  upon 
this  a  French  family  of  great  beauty,  residing  in  the 
lower  part  of  Broadway,  ventured  upon  a  fancy  ball 
with  wax  candles  instead  of  lamps,  French  dishes 
and  sweetmeats  instead  of  pickled  oysters  and  pink 
champaign;  and,  the  door  thus  opened,  luxury  came 
in  like  a  flood.  Houses  were  built  on  a  new  plan  of 
sumptuous  arrangement,  the  ceilings  stained  in  fresco 
and  the  columns  of  the  doors  within  painted  in  imita- 
tion of  bronze  and' marble;  and  at  last  the  climax 
was  topped  by  Mr.  Wynne,  who  sent  the  dimensions 
of  every  room  in  his  new  house  to  an  upholsterer 
in  Paris,  with  carte  blanche  as  to  costliness  and  style, 
and  the  fournisseur  to  come  out  himself  and  see  to 
the  arrangement  and  decoration. 

It  was  Manhattan  tea-time,  old  style,  and  while 
Mr.  Wynne,  who  had  the  luxury  of  a  little  plain  fur- 
niture in  the  basement,  was  comfortably  taking  his 
toast  and  hyson  below  stairs,  Miss  Wynne  was  just 
announced  as  "at  home,"  by  the  black  footman,  and 
two  of  her  admirers  made  their  highly-scented  entree. 
They  were  led  through  a  suite  of  superb  rooms, 
lighted  with  lamps  hid  in  alabaster  vases,  and  ushered 
in  at  a  mirror-door  beyond,  where,  in  a  tent  of  fluted 
silk,  with  ottomans  and  draperies  of  the  same  stuff, 
exquisitely  arranged,  the  imperious  Mabel  held  her 
court  of  'teens. 

Mabel  Wynne  was  one  of  those  accidents  of 
sovereign  beauty  which  nature  seems  to  take  delight 
in  misplacing  in  the  world — like  the  superb  lobelia 
flashing  among  sedges,  or  the  golden  oriole  pluming 
his  dassling  wings  in  the  depth  of  a  wilderness.  She 
was  no  less  than  royal  in  all  her  belongings.  Her 
features  expressed  consciousness  of  sway— a  sway 


whose  dictates  had  been  from  infancy  anticipated. 
Never  a  surprise  had  startled  those  languishing  eye- 
lids from  their  deliberateness — never  a  suffusion 
other  than  the  humid  cloud  of  a  tender  and  pensive 
hour  had  dimmed  those  adorable  dark  eyes.  Or,  so 
at  least  it  seemed ! 

She  was  a  fine  creature,  nevertheless — Mabel 
Wynne !  But  she  looked  to  others  like  a  specimen 
of  such  fragile  and  costly  workmanship  that  nothing 
beneath  a  palace  would  be  a  becoming  home  for  her. 

"  For  the  present,"  said  Mr.  Bell  a)  lure,  one  of  the 
gentlemen  who  entered, "  the  bird  has  a  fitting  cage." 

Miss  Wynne  only  smiled  in  reply,  and  the  other 
gentleman  took  upon  himself  to  be  the  interpreter  of 
her  unexpressed  thought. 

"  The  cage  is  the  accessory— not  the  bird,"  said 
Mr.  Blythe,  "  and,  for  my  part,  I  think  Miss  Wynne 
would  show  better  the  humbler  her  surroundings. 
As  a  Ferdita  upon  the  greensward,  and  open  to  a 
shepherd's  wooing,  I  should  inevitably  sling  my 
heart  upon  a  crook — " 

"  And  forswear  that  formidable,  impregnable  vow 
of  celibacy?"  interrupted  Miss  Wynne. 

"  I  am  only  supposing  a  case,  and  you  are  not 
likely  to  be  a  shepherdess  on  the  green."  But  Mr. 
Blythe's  smile  ended  in  a  look  of  clouded  reverie, 
and,  after  a  few  minutes'  conversation,  ill  sustained 
by  the  gentlemen,  who  seemed  each  in  the  other's 
way,  they  rose  and  took  their  leave — Mr.  Bellallure 
lingering  last,  for  he  was  a  lover  avowed. 

As  the  door  closed  upon  her  admirer,  Miss  Wynne 
drew  a  letter  from  her  portfolio,  and  turning  it  over 
and  over  with  a  smile  of  abstracted  curiosity,  opened 
and  read  it  for  the  second  time.  She  had  received  it 
that  morning  from  an  unknown  source,  and  as  it  was 
rather  a  striking  communication,  perhaps  the  reader 
had  better  know  something  of  it  before  we  go  on. 

It  commenced  without  preface,  thus : 

"  On  a  summer  morning,  twelve  years  ago,  a 
chimney-sweep,  after  doing  his  work  and  singing  his 
song,  commenced  his  descent.  It  was  the  chimney 
of  a  large  house,  and  becoming  embarrassed  among 
the  flues,  he  lost  his  way  and  found  himself  on  the 
hearth  of  a  sleeping  chamber  occupied  by  a  child. 
The  sun  was  just  breaking  through  the  curtains  of 
the  room,  a  vacated  bed  showed  that  some  one  had 
risen  lately,  probably  the  nurse,  and  the  sweep,  with 
an  irresistible  impulse,  approached  the  unconscious 
little  sleeper.    She  lay  with  her  head  upon  a  round 
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arm  buried  in  flaxen  curls,  and  the  smile  of  a  dream 
on  her  rosy  and  parted  lips.  It  was  a  picture  of 
singular  loveliness,  and  something;  in  the  heart  of 
that  boy-sweep,  as  he  stood  and  looked  upon  the 
child,  knelt  to  it  with  an  agony  of  worship.  The 
tears  gushed  to  his  eyes.  He  stripped  the  sooty 
blanket  from  his  breast,  and  looked  at  the  skin  white 
upon  his  side.  The  contrast  between  his  condition  and 
that  of  the  fair  child  sleeping  before  him  brought  the 
blood  to  his  blackened  brow  with  the  hot  rush  of  lava. 
He  knelt  beside  the  bed  on  which  she  slept,  took  her 
hand  in  his  sooty  grasp,  and  with  a  kiss  upon  the 
white  and  dewy  fingers  poured  his  whole  soul  with 
passionate  earnestness  into  a  resolve. 

14  Hereafter  you  may  learn,  if  you  wish,  the  first 
struggles  of  that  boy  in  the  attempt  to  diminish  the 
distance  between  yourself  and  him— for  you  will 
have  understood  that  you  were  the  beautiful  child  he 
aaw  asleep.  I  repeat  that  it  is  twelve  years  since 
he  stood  in  your  chamber.  He  has  seen  you  almost 
daily  since  then — watched  your  going  out  and  coming 
in — fed  his  eyes  and  heart  on  your  expanding  beauty, 
and  informed  himself  of  every  change  and  develop- 
ment in  your  mind  and  character.  With  this  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  you,  and  with  the  expansion  of 
his  own  intellect,  his  passion  has  deepened  and 
strengthened.  It  possesses  him  now  as  life  does  his 
heart,  and  will  endure  as  long.  But  his  views  with 
regard  to  you  have  changed  nevertheless. 

"  You  will  pardon  the  presumption  of  my  first  feel- 
ing—that to  attain  my  wishes  I  had  only  to  become 
your  equal.  It  was  a  natural  error — for  my  agony  at 
realizing  the  difference  of  our  conditions  in  life  was 
enough  to  absorb  me  at  the  time— but  it  is  surprising 
to  me  how  long  that  delusion  lasted.  I  am  rich  now. 
I  have  lately  added  to  my  fortune  the  last  acquisition 
I  thought  desirable.  But  with  the  thought  of  the 
next  thing  to  be  done,  came  like  a  thunderbolt  upon 
me  the  fear  that  after  all  my  efforts  you  might  be 
destined  for  another !  The  thought  is  simple  enough. 
You  would  think  that  it  would  have  haunted  me  from 
the  beginning.  But  I  have  either  unconsciously  shut 
my  eyes  to  it,  or  I  have  been  so  absorbed  in  educating 
and  enriching  myself  that  that  goal  only  was  visible 
to  me.  It  was  perhaps  fortunate  for  my  perseverance 
that  I  was  so  blinded.  Of  my  midnight  studies,  of 
my  labors,  of  all  my  plans,  self-denials  and  anxieties, 
you  have  seemed  the  reward  !  I  have  never  gained 
a  thought,  never  learned  a  refinement,  never  turned 
over  gold  and  silver,  that  it  was  not  a  step  nearer  to 
Mabel  Wynne.  And  now,  that  in  worldly  advan- 
tages, after  twelve  years  of  effort  and  trial,  I  stand 
by  your  side  at  last,  a  thousand  men  who  never 
thought  of  you  till  yesterday,  are  equal  competitors 
with  me  for  your  hand  ! 

44  But,  as  I  said,  my  views  with  regard  to  you  have 
changed.  I  have,  with  bitter  effort,  conquered  the 
selfishness  of  this  one  life-time  ambition.  I  am  de- 
voted to  you,  as  I  have  been  from  the  moment  I  first 
saw  you — life  and  fortune.  These  are  still  yours — 
but  without  the  price  at  which  you  might  spurn  them. 
My  person  is  plain  and  unattractive.  You  have  seen 
me,  and  shown  me  no  preference.    There  are  others 


whom  you  receive  with  favor.  And  with  your  glo- 
rious beauty  and  sweet,  admirably  sweet,  qualities 
of  character,  it  would  be  an  outrage  to  nature  tbat 
you  should  not  choose  freely,  and  be  mated  wii 
something  of  your  kind.  Of  those  who  now  surrouai 
you  I  see  no  one  worthy  of  you— but  he  may  come! 
Jealousy  shall  not  blind  me  to  his  merits.  The  first 
mark  of  your  favor  (and  I  shall  be  aware  of  it)  wil 
turn  upon  him  my  closest,  yet  most  candid  scrutiny. 
He  must  love  you  well — for  I  shall  measure  his  love 
by  my  own.  He  must  have  manly  beauty,  and  deli- 
cacy, and  honor — he  must  be  worthy  of  you,  ic 
short— but  he  need  not  be  rich.  He  who  steps  be- 
tween me  and  you  -takes  the  fortune  I  had  amassed 
for  you.  I  tell  you  this  that  you  may  have  no  lim:: 
in  your  choice — for  the  worthiest  of  a  woman  t 
lovers  is  oftenest  barred  from  her  by  poverty. 

"  Of  course  I  have  made  no  vow  against  seeking 
your  favor.  On  the  contrary,  I  shall  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity of  making  myself  agreeable  to  you.  It  » 
against  my  nature  to  abandon  hope,  though  I  aa 
painfully  conscious  of  my  inferiority  to  other  mes 
in  the  qualities  which  please  a  woman.  All  I  hare 
done  is  to  deprive  my  pursuit  of  its  selfishness— le 
make  it  subservient  to  your  happiness  purely— as  a 
still  would  be  were  I  the  object  of  your  preference. 
You  will  hear  from  me  at  any  crisis  of  your  feelinp. 
Pardon  my  being  a.  spy  upon  you.  I  know  yon  veil 
enough  to  be  sure  that  this  letter  will  bo  a  secret— 
since  I  wish  it.    Adieu !" 

Mabel  laid  her  cheek  in  the  hollow  of  her  hud 
and  mused  long  on  this  singular  communication.  It 
stirred  her  romance,  but  it  wakened  still  more  her 
curiosity.  Who  was  he  ?  She  bad  "  seen  him  aad 
shown  him  no  preference!"  Which  could  it  be  of 
the  hundred  of  her  chance-made  acquaintances? 
She  conjectured  at  some  disadvantage,  for  she  had 
41  come  out"  within  the  past  year  only,  and  her 
mother  having  long  been  dead,  the  visiters  to  the 
house  were  all  but  recently  made  known  to  her.  Sac 
could  set  aside  two  thirds  of  them ,  as  sons  of  families 
well  known,  but  there  were  at  least  a  score  at  others, 
any  one  of  whom  might,  twelve  years  before,  hare 
been  as  obscure  as  her  anonymous  lover.  Whoever 
be  might  be,  Mabel  thought  he  could  hardly  come 
into  her  presence  again  without  betraying  himself, 
and,  with  a  pleased  smile  at  the  thought  of  the  dis- 
covery, she  again  locked  up  the  letter. 

Those  were  days  (to  be  regretted  or  not,  as  yoe 
please,  dear  reader !)  when  the  notable  society  of 
New  York  revolved  in  one  self-complacent  tad 
clearly  defined  circle.  Call  it  a  wheel,  and  say  that 
the  centre  was  a  belle  and  the  radii  were  beaux— 
(the  periphery  of  course  composed  of  those  was 
could  "  down  with  the  dust.")  And  on  the  fifteen*! 
of  July,  regularly  and  imperatively,  this  fashionable 
wheel  rolled  off  to  Saratoga. 

"Mabel!  my  daughter !"  said  old  Wynne,  as  at 
bade  her  good  night  the  evening  before  starting  fo 
the  springs,  "  it  is  useless  to  be  blind  to  the  fact  that 
among  your  many  admirers  you  have  several  re? 
pressing  lovers— suitors  for  your  hand  I  may  saidf 
say.    Now,  I  do  not  wish  to  put  any 
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straint  upon  your  choice,  but  as  you  are  going  to  a 
gay  place,  where  you  are  likely  to  decide  the  mat- 
ter in  your  own  mind,  I  with  to  express  an  opinion. 
You  may  give  it  what  weight  you  think  a  father's 
judgment  should  have  in  such  matters.  I  do  not  like 
Mr.  Bellallure — for,  beside  my  prejudice  against  the 
man,  we  know  nothing  of  his  previous  life,  and  he 
may  be  a  swindler  or  any  thing  else.  I  do  like  Mr. 
Blythe — for  I  have  known  him  many  years,  he  comes 
of  a  most  respectable  family,  and  he  is  wealthy  and 
worthy.  These  two  seem  to  me  the  most  in  earnest, 
and  you  apparently  give  them  the  most  of  your  time. 
If  the  decision  is  to  be  between  them,  you  have  my 
choice.    Good  night,  my  love !" 

Some  people  think  it  is  owing  to  the  Saratoga 
water.  I  venture  to  differ  from  them.  The  water  is 
an  "  alterative,"  it  is  true — but  I  think  people  do  not 
so  much  alter  as  develop  at  Saratoga.  The  fact  is 
clear  enough — that  at  the  Springs  we  change  our 
opinions  of  almost  every  body — but  (though  it  seems 
a  bold  supposition  at  first  glance)  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  it  is  because  we  see  so  much  more  of  them ! 
Knowing  people  in  the  city  and  knowing  them  at 
the  Springs  is  very  much  in  the  same  line  of  proof 
as  tasting  wine  and  drinking  a  bottle.  Why,  what  is 
a  week's  history  of  a  city  acquaintance?  A  morn- 
ing call  thrice  a  week,  a  diurnal  bow  in  Broadway, 
and  perhaps  a  quadrille  or  two  in  the  party  season. 
What  chance  in  that  to  ruffle  a  temper  or  try  a  weak- 
ness? At  the  Springs,  now,  dear  lady,  you  wear  a 
man  all  day  like  a  shoe.  Down  at  the  platform  with 
him  to  drink  the  waters  before  breakfast — strolls 
on  the  portico  with  him  till  ten — drives  with  him  to 
Barkydt's  till  dinner — lounges  in  the  drawing-room 
with  him  till  tea— dancing  and  promenading  with  him 
till  midnight— very  little  short  altogether  of  absolute 
matrimony.  And,  like  matrimony,  it  is  a  very  severe 
trial.  Your  "  best  fellow"  is  sure  to  be  found  out, 
and  so  is  your  plausible  fellow,  your  egotist,  and 
your  "  spoon." 

Mr.  Beverly  Bellallure  had  cultivated  the  male 
attractions  with  marked  success.  At  times  he 
probably  thought  himself  a  plain  man,  and  an  artist 
who  should  only  paint  what  could  be  measured  with 
a  rule,  would  have  made  a  plain  portrait  of  Mr. 
Bellallure.  But — the  atmosphere  of  the  man !  There 
is  a  physiognomy  in  movement — there  is  aspect  in 
the  harmonious  link  between  mood  and  posture — 
there  is  expression  in  the  face  of  which  the  features 
are  as  much  a  portrait  as  a  bagpipe  is  a  copy  of  a 
Scotch  song.  Beauty,  my  dear  artist,  cannot  always 
be  translated  by  canvas  and  oils.  You  must  paint 
"  the  magnetic  fluid"  to  get  a  portrait  of  some  men. 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  seldom  painted  any  thing 
else — as  you  may  see  by  his  picture  of  Lady  Bless- 
ington,  which  is  like  her  without  having  copied  a 
single  feature  of  her  face.  Yet  an  artist  would  be 
very  much  surprised  if  you  should  offer  to  sit  to  him 
for  your  magnetic  atmosphere — though  it  expresses 
(does  it  not  ?)  exactly  what  you  want  when  you  order 
a  picture !  You  wish  to  be  painted  as  you  appear  to 
those  who  love  you— a  picture  altogether  unre- 
cognizable by  those  who  love  you  not 
4 


Mr.  Bellallure,  then,  was  magnetically  handsome— , 
positively  plain.  He  dressed  with  an  art  beyond  de- 
tection. He  spent  his  money  as  if  he  could  dip  it  al 
will  out  of  Pactolus.  He  was  intimate  with  nobody, 
and  so  nobody  knew  his  history;  but  he  wrote  him- 
self on  the  register  of  Congress  Hall  as  "  from  New 
York,"  and  he  threw  all  his  forces  into  one  unmis- 
takable demonstration— the  pursuit  of  Miss  Mabel 
Wynne. 

But  Mr.  Bellallure  had  a  formidable  rival.  Mr. 
Blythe  was  as  much  in  earnest  as  he,  though  he 
played  his  game  with  a  touch-and-go  freedom,  as  if 
he  was  prepared  to  lose  it.  And  Mr.  Blythe  had 
very  much  surprised  those  people  at  Saratoga  who 
did  not  know  that  between  a  very  plain  man  and  a 
very  elegant  man  there  is  often  but  the  adding  of  the 
rose-leaf  to  the  brimming  jar.  He  was  perhaps  a 
little  gayer  than  in  New  York,  certainly  a  little  more 
dressed,  certainly  a  little  more  prominent  in  general 
conversation— but  without  any  difference  that  you 
could  swear  to,  Mr.  Blythe,  the  plain  and  reliable 
business  man,  whom  every  body  esteemed  without 
particularly  admiring,  had  become  Mr.  Blythe  the 
model  of  elegance  and  ease,  the  gentlemau  and  con- 
versationist par  excellence.  And  nobody  could  tell 
how  the  statue  could  have  lain  so  long  unsuspected 
in  the  marble. 

The  race  for  Miss  Wynne's  hand  and  fortune  was 
a  general  sweepstakes,  and  there  were  a  hundred 
men  at  the  Springs  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any 
falling  back  on  the  part  of  the  two  on  the  lead;  but 
with  Blythe  and  Bellallure  Miss  Wynne  herself 
seemed  fully  occupied.  The  latter  had  a  "  friend  at 
court" — the  belief,  kept  secret  in  the  fair  Mabel's 
heart,  that  he  was  the  romantic  lover  of  whose  life 
and  fortune  she  had  been  the  inspiration.  She  was 
an  eminently  romantic  girl  with  all  her  strong  sense; 
and  the  devotion  which  had  proved  itself  so  deep 
and  controlling  was  in  reality  the  dominant  spell 
upon  her  heart.  She  felt  that  she  must  love  that  man, 
whatever  his  outside  might  be,  and  she  construed  the 
impenetrable  silence  with  which  Bellallure  received 
her  occasional  hints  as  to  his  identity,  into  a  mag- 
nanimous determination  to  win  her  without  any 
advantage  from  the  romance  of  his  position. 

Yet  she  sometimes  wished  it  had  been  Mr.  Blythe ! 
The  opinion  of  her  father  had  great  weight  with  her, 
but,  more  than  that,  she  felt  instinctively  that  he  was 
the  safer  man  to  be  entrusted  with  a  woman's  happi- 
ness. If  there  had  been  a  doubt— if  her  father  had 
not  assured  her  that  u  Mr.  Blythe  came  of  a  most 
respectable  family" — if  the  secret  had  wavered  be- 
tween them— she  would  have  given  up  Bellallure 
without  a  sigh.  Blythe  was  every  thing  she  admired 
and  wished  for  in  a  husband — but  the  man  who  had 
made  himself  for  her,  by  a  devotion  unparalleled 
even  in  her  reading  of  fiction,  held  captive  her 
dazzled  imagination  if  not  her  grateful  heart.  She 
made  constant  efforts  to  think  only  of  Bellallure,  but 
the  efforts  were  preceded  ominously  with  a  sigh. 

And  now  Bellallure's  star  seemed  in  the  ascendant 
—for  urgent  business  called  Mr.  Wynne  to  the  city, 
and  on  the  succeeding  day  Mr.  Blythe  followed  him, 
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though  with  an  assurance  of  speedy  return.  Mabel 
was  left  under  the  care  of  an  indulgent  chaperon 
who  took  a  pleasure  in  promoting  the  happiness  of 
the  supposed  lovers,  and  driving,  lounging,  waltzing 
and  promenading,  Bellallure  pushed  his  suit  with 
ardor  unremitted.  He  was  a  skillful  master  of  the 
art  of  wooing,  and  it  would  have  been  a  difficult 
woman  indeed  who  would  not  have  been  pleased 
with  his  society— but  the  secret  in  Mabel's  breast 
was  the  spell  by  which  he  held  her. 

A  week  elapsed  and  Bellallure  pleaded  the  receipt 
of  unexpected  news,  and  left  suddenly  for  New  York 
-Mo  Mabel's  surprise  exacting  no  promise  at  parting, 
though  she  felt  that  she  should  have  given  it  with  re- 
luctance. The  mail  of  the  second  day  following 
brought  her  a  brief  letter  from  her  father,  requesting 
her  immediate  return ;  and,  more  important  still,  a 
note  from  her  incognito  lover.    It  ran  thus : 

"You  will  recognize  my  handwriting  again.  I 
have  little  to  say— for  I  abandon  the  intention  I  had 
formed  to  comment  on  your  apparent  preference. 
Your  happiness  is  in  your  own  hands.  Circumstances 
which  will  be  explained  to  you,  and  which  will  ex- 
cuse this  abrupt  forwardness,  compel  me  to  urge  you 
to  an  immediate  choice.  On  your  arrival  at  home, 
you  will  meet  me  in  your  father's  house,  where  I 
shall  call  to  await  you.  I  confess,  tremblingly,  that 
I  still  cherish  a  hope.  If  I  am  not  deceived— if  you 
can  consent  to  love  me — if  my  long  devotion  is  to  be 
rewarded— take  my  hand  when  you  meet  me.  That 
moment  will  decide  the  value  of  my  life.  But  be 
prepared  also  to  name  another  if  you  love  him — for 
there  is  a  necessity,  which  I  cannot  explain  to  you 
till  you  have  chosen  your  husband,  that  this  choice 
should  be  made  on  your  arrival.  Trust  and  forgive 
one  who  has  so  long  loved  you !" 

Mabel  pondered  long  on  this  strange  letter.  Her 
spirit  at  moments  revolted  against  its  apparent  dicta- 
tion, bat  there  was  the  assurance,  which  she  could 
not  resist  trusting,  that  it  could  be  explained  and  for- 
given. At  all  events,  she  was  at  liberty  to  fulfill  its 
requisitions  or  not — and  she  would  decide  when  the 
time  came.  Happy  was  Mabel — unconsciously  hap- 
py—in the  generosity  and  delicacy  of  her  unnamed 
lover !  Her  father,  by  one  of  the  sudden  reverses  of 
mercantile  fortune,  had  been  stripped  of  his  wealth 
in  a  day !  Stunned  and  heart-broken,  he  knew  not 
how  to  break  it  to  his  daughter,  but  he  had  written 
for  her  to  return.  His  sumptuous  house  had  been 
sold  over  his  head,  yet  the  purchaser,  whom  he  did 
not  know,  had  liberally  offered  the  use  of  it  till  his 
affairs  were  settled.  And,  meantime,  his  ruin  was 
made  public.  The  news  of  it,  indeed,  had  reached 


Saratoga  before  the  departure  cf  Mabel — but  there 
were  none  willing  to  wound  her  by  speaking  of  iL 

The  day  was  one  of  the  sweetest  of  Summer,  and 
as  the  boat  ploughed  her  way  down  the  Hudson  Ma- 
bel sat  on  the  deck  lost  in  thought.  Her  fathers 
opinion  of  Bellallure,  and  his  probable  displeasure  at 
her  choice,  weighed  uncomfortably  on  her  mind. 
She  turned  her  thoughts  upon  Mr.  Blythe,  and  felt 
surprised  at  the  pleasure  with  which  she  remembered 
his  kind  manners  and  his  trust-inspiring  look.  She 
began  to  reason  with  herself  more  calmly  than  she 
had  power  to  do  with  her  lovers  around  her.  She 
confessed  to  herself  that  Bellallure  might  have 
the  romantic  perseverance  shown  in  the  career/ of 
the  chimney-sweep  and  still  be  deficient  in  Qualities 
necessary  to  domestic  happiness.  There  seemed  to 
her  something  false  about  Bellallure.  She  could  not 
say  in  what— but  he  had  so  impressed  her.  A  long 
day's  silent  reflection  deepened  this  impression,  and 
Mabel  arrived  at  the  city  with  changed  feelings.  She 
prepared  herself  to  meet  him  at  her  father's  house, 
and  show  him  by  her  manner  that  she  could  accept 
neither  his  hand  nor  his  fortune. 

Mr.  Wynne  was  at  the  door  to  receive  bis  daughter, 
and  Mabel  felt  relieved,  for  she  thought  that  his  pre* 
sence  would  bar  all  explanation  between  herself  and 
Bellallure.  The  old  man  embraced  her  with  aa 
effusion  of  tears  which  she  did  not  quite  understand, 
but  he  led  her  to  the  drawing-room  and  closed  the 
door.    Mr.  Blythe  stood  before  her ! 

Forgetting  the  letter— dissociated  wholly  as  it  was, 
in  her  mind,  with  Mr.  Blythe — Mabel  ran  to  him 
with  frank  cordiality  and  gave  him  her  hand  !  Blythe 
stood  a  moment — his  hand  trembling  in  hers— and  as , 
a  suspicion  of  the  truth  flashed  suddenly  on  Mabel  s 
mind,  the  generous  lover  drew  her  to  his  bosom  and 
folded  her  passionately  in  his  embrace.  Mabel's 
struggles  were  slight,  and  her  happiness  unexpectedly 
complete. 

The  marriage  was  like  other  marriages. 

Mr.  Wynne  had  drawn  a  little  on  his  imagination 
in  recommending  Mr.  Blythe  to  his  daughter  as  "a 
young  man  of  most  respectable  family.'1 

Mr.  Blythe  was  the  purchaser  of  Mr.  Wynne's 
superb  house,  and  the  old  man  ended  his  days  under 
its  roof— happy  to  the  last  in  the  society  of  the 
Blythes,  large  and  little. 

Mr.  Bellallure  turned  out  to  be  a  clever  adventurer, 
and  had  Mabel  married  him  she  would  have  been 
Mrs.  Bellallure  No.  2— possibly  No.  3.  He  though! 
himself  too  nice  a  man  for  a  monopoly. 

I  think  my  story  is  told — if  your  imagination  bat 
filled  up  the  interstices,  that  ib  to  say. 


THE    MOTHER— A    SONNET. 


Beautiful  bride  of  old  historic  race, 
Beautiful  mother  of  the  noblest  boy, 
That  e'er  sweet  hope  repaid  with  sweeter  joy, 
Canst  lift  the  veil  from  that  sweet  sunuy  face? 
Canst  read  the  virtues  of  each  warlike  peer, 
That  left  hii  fame  in  trust  to  after  days, 
Kindling  his  future  sons  to  deeds  of  praise, 


Rivals  of  Hastings,  Cressy,  and  Poictier  ? 

If  noblest  steeds  their  sires1  high  strain  partake, 

If  soars  the  eagle's  nestling  to  the  sun, 

If  staunchest  hounds  the  staunches!  whelps  do 

Fear  not— thy  child  as  clear  a  course  shall  ran 

As  hers— who  ne'er  the  haughty  boast  did  me 

That  all  her  sons  were  brave,  and  all  her  daughters  true. 


~*m^ 


THE    SONS    OF    THE    WILDERNESS 


REFLECTIONS    BESIDE    AN    INDIAN    MOUND. 


BT  JUMS  COHKAB. 


Noapfttvte 
Not  patron  A 


•t  dolda  liaqnlaas  urn ; 


FtrjO. 


I. 


TH«  cotter's  window  throws  no  cheerful  light ; 

Toil  sweetly  sleeps ;  and  o'er  the  fragrant  plain, 
As  infant's  slumber,  all  is  calm.    The  night 

Hath  not  a  voice,  save  that  the  nodding  grain 
Rustles  with  every  breath ;  and  the  sad  strain* 

Of  the  far  whip-po-wil  melts  on  the  ear, 
Now  hushed,  and  now,  o'er  the  still'd  stream  again 

Mournfully  wafted.    Might  not  fancy  here, 
Beside  this  death-fill'd  mound,  in  shadows  trace, 

Flitting  and  pale,  the  forms  of  an  extinguished  race  ? 

II. 

By  whom,  and  how,  extinguished  T    Who  dare  say  ? 

Yet  Nature,  ever  just, — (from  every  hill 
Where  their  bones  whiten  to  th*  unpitying  day ; 

From  every  loved  and  lovely  dell  where  still 
Their  mounds  arise ;  from  river  and  from  rill, 

Which,  blushing,  told  their  slaughter  to  the  sea)— 
With  the  low  voice  that  never  slumbers,  will 

Ask  how  a  race  of  God's  thus  ceased  to  be : 
And  ocean,  crimsoned  earth  and  shriek-torn  air 
Echo— (what  can  we  say  ?)— where  is  thy  brother  ?  where  T 

in. 

Wit  will  be  dumb.    But  history  will  say, 

That  we  were  exiles,  feeble,  full  of  wo ; 
And  our  red  brethren,  in  an  evil  day, 

Sheltered,  and  fed,  and  saved  us :  we,  to  show 
How  warm  in  Christian  breast  the  grateful  glow, 

Robb'd  them  of  home,  and  drove  them  to  the  wild, 
Further,  and  further  yet  j  till,  blow  on  blow— 

(Alas!  we  spared  nor  warrior,  wife,  nor  child  !)— 
Left  every  nook  of  desperate  refuge  red ; 
And  all  that  bore  their  name  were  numbered  with  the  dead. 

rv. 

The  cheek  will  flush,  and  start  the  pitying  tear, 

When  the  page  tells,  how,  by  Potomac's  tide, 
Thar  bandit  band,  convict  and  cavalier, 

On  fire  for  gold — which  from  the  Indian's  side 
They  would  have  dug,  and  laugh'd  with  demon  pride—* 

Scoff 'd  at  all  friendship,  faith  and  gratitude  j 
And  Murder  wooed,  as  lover  woos  his  bride. 

With  jest  and  song,  they  merrily  embrued 
Their  hands  in  blood ;  and  the  dark  game  began, 
Grenville,  accursed !  with  thee,  at  naming  Secotan.(l) 

V. 


Their  title  we  inherit.    T  was  the  right, 

The  robber-right  of  conquest— one  but  known 
In  the  dark  chancery  of  fiends.(8)    The  white, 

Ev'n  while  the  Indian's  sheltering  arms  were  thrown 
Around  him,  gashed  the  breast  on  which  his  own 

Waspillow'd.    Kindness  fell  upon  his  heart 
like  dew  upon  the  rock ;  and  shriek  and  groan 

To  him  were  harmony.    Why  did  not  start 
That  warrior  race  to  arms,  their  homes  to  save, 
And  fling  their  feeble  foes  back  on  th'  Atlantic  wave  ? 


VI. 


This  might  have  been ;  this  should  have  been.    But  they 

Deemed  the  white  man  Manitto's  son,  and  spared ; 
And,  when  the  dream  was  o'er,  the  fateful  day 

Had  fled— and  they  were  doomed !    They  vainly  dared 
The  hopeless  fight,  and  fell :  yet,  falling,  bared 

Their  iron  bosoms  to  their  foes ;  and  died, 
As  heroes  love  to  live.    Each  peril  shared, 

The  warrior,  smiling  in  his  stoic  pride, 
Sang  his  death  song,  and  joy'd.    They  struck  too  late ; 
Their  star  had  set ;  yet  they  nor  bowed  to  force  nor  fate. 

vn. 

Ev*n  he  whose  daring  mocked  romance,  but  knew 

The  Indian  as  a  victim.(3)    Not  a  wrong 
He  left  unwreaked,  as  Opecancanough, 

The  iron  forest  Lear,  remembered  long. 
For  his  loved  land  that  chieftain  struggled  strong ; 

And  when  a  century  closed  hie  eyes,  still  beat 
His  heart  th'  alarum  o(  his  tribe.    The  song 

Of  war  arose:  the  Indian,  fierce  and  fleet, 
Rushed  to  the  sacrifice.  No  dark-eyed  maid 
Availed,  in  that  dread  hour,  the  trembling  white  to  aid ! 

vni. 

Vain  was  thy  love,  fond  Pocahontas !  (4)    Thou 

Dreamed  not  so  false  the  race  which  thou  had'st  saved : 
Yet— though  with  fainting  heart— thy  flashing  brow, 

Queenly  and  cold,  that  scene  of  torture  braved. 
Loving  and  lost,  thy  grief  and  scorn  were  graved 

Where  no  one  turned  the  leaf.    Didst  thou  not  think, 
Fawn  of  the  Desert !  of  the  day  when  waved 

The  war  club  o'er  his  head,  and  thou  didst  sink 
Between  him  and  the  death  ?    Alas !  that  love, 
Young,  yearning,  truthful,  hath  no  home  save  that  above ! 

IX. 

So  at  the  North,  where  e'en  Religion  drew 

From  the  red  breast  of  War  its  daily  food j 
Where  Virtue  was  a  frailty,  if  there  grew 

Upon  its  rocky  breast  a  flower  that  wooed 
With  its  soft  blush  the  day.    Like  ice  embrued 

With  blood,  their  temper  froze  into  the  hue 
Of  murder ;  and,  with  saintly  phrase  and  good, 

They  hunted  down,  his  native  forests  through, 
The  red  man  to  the  death ;  and  ere  could  cease 
His  last  throes,  thanked,  with  eyes  upraised,  the  Prince  of 


X. 

"  Welcome  the  white  man !"  When  with  smiles  they  met 

The  weary  pilgrim  on  the  pebbly  shore, 
Little  they  dreamed  how  soon  their  hearts  would  Wet 

His  blade.   Yet  long  their  wrongs  they  meekly  bore ; 
Till  the  dead  rose  their  warriors  to  implore 

Against  the  spoilers  of  their  graves  :(5)  the  cry 
Rang  from  the  mountain  forest  to  the  shore. 

Alas !  the  Indians  only  struck  to  die — 
To  die  with  tortures  deadlier  than  their  own ! 

And  so  they  perished  all- without  a  grave  or  groan ! 
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XI. 

The  white  men  knew  no  friend* ;  no  faith  knew  they ; 

Treaties,  oath-sealed,  were  bondi  of  itraw :  their  hate, 
Deadly  and  deep,  was  proved  in  many  a  fray  t 

But  deadlier  far  their  smile.    Behold  the  (ate 
Of  all  who  loved  and  trusted  t    Not  a  state 

Remains  to  boast  their  friendship— all  have  gone ! 
As  well  the  Indian  with  the  panther  mate 

As  with  the  white  man,  with  his  heart  of  stone. 
Better,  with  arms  in  hand,  die,  foe,  and  free, 
Than  sink  betrayed  and  spurned,  as  sank  the  Cherokee ! 

XII. 

War-worn  and  faint  returned  that  hapless  band  :(6) 

They  had  been  struggling  for  the  white  men's  right ; 
And  turned — a  remnant— to  their  native  land. 

Bnt  the  scalp-broker  watched,  with  fell  delight, 
Their  way.    What  recked  he  that,  in  many  a  fight, 

Those  wasted  warriors  bared  unto  the  foe 
Their  breasts  for  him  and  those  who  by  the  light 

Of  his  glad  fireside  sported !    'T  was  enow, 
They  Indians  were— had  scalps  ?    Their  price  to  gain, 
That  hero  band,  betrayed,  were  by  the  while  man  slain ! 

XIII. 

"  Let  us  not,"  Ataknllakulla  said— 

"  Like  our  false  foes,  our  hands  in  blood  embrue 
Of  friends .    The  whites,  who  now  our  forests  tread, 

Be  sacred :  then— the  hatchet  dug— we  *11  do 
Deeds  that  will  make  the  treacherous  pale-face  rue 

The  hour  he  wronged  us."    So  they  did.    But  vain 
Their  forest  valor ;  and,  at  length,  they  sue 

For  peace.    What  terms  are  given  ?    Alas !  they  stain 
The  page  that  tells  them !    Blood  must  still  be  shed : 
Four  quivering  scalps  were  asked— new-torn,  fresh,  reek- 
ing, red! 

XIV. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Logan  ?(7)    He  was  known 

As  the  Peacemaker— generous,  gentle,  brave : 
Alas!  the  seeds  of  mercy  he  had  sown 

Saved  not  his  loved  ones  from  a  bloody  grave ! 
Loud  rang  the  war-whoop.    By  Ohio's  wave, 

Ev'n  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  day, 
They  battled ;  and  "  Be  strong !  be  strong  !  and  mm  ."> 

Rose  sternly  o'er  the  din  of  that  affray. 
O'ercome ;  lone  Logan  sought  the  setting  sun : 
For  who  was  led  to  shed  a  tear  for  him  ?    Not  one. 

XV. 

But  these  were  heathens :  why  not  strike  them  down  ? 

Alas !  the  cross  has  no  protection  been  !(8) 
As  witnessed  Lichtenau,  the  Christian's  own. 

The  Huron*  burst,  with  hearts  for  carnage  keen, 
Upon  it ;  but  were  met  with  love :  the  scene 

Our  history  shames.    The  savage  chieftain  spoke : 
" 1  came,  with  fire,  to  spoil  the  valleys  green 

Of  the  false  white  man's  friends.    Your  words  awoke 
My  belter  soul.    Be  safe"— the  warrior  said— 
"  We  are  tout  friends :  love  God :  and  be  of  none  afraid." 

XVI. 

The  savage  foe  thus :  how  the  Christian  friend  ? 
The  white  men  came,  proposing  peace— good  will : 

Each  heart  was  glad ;  they  dreamed  not  of  the  end 
Of  that  dark  plot !    The  plenteous  viands  fill 

The  welcome  board,  and  all  is  blythe ;  until, 
Sudden  encompassed,  that  meek  race  were  driven— 

Old  men,  pale  matrons,  and  babes  shrieking  shrill- 
Before  the  sword,  into  the  house  of  Heaven : 

The  church  was  made  their  prison  and  their  grave ; 

As  if,  in  God's  own  fane,  the  avenging  God  to  brave. 


xvn. 

They  knelt  to  Him— their  only  friend— on  high, 

And  hymn'd  His  praise.  Ev'n  then,  the  white  man  raaVd 
Upon  them— as  they  knelt !  with  hideous  cry, 

Knife,  club  and  axe— the  fiends,  with  fury  flushed, 
Their  task  commenced.    All  perished!   Mingling,  gushed 

The  veins  of  sire  and  wife ;  the  white-hair'd  sage 
And  sucking-babe,  beneath  the  war  club  crushed, 

Their  brains  together  plashed  the  wall ;  and  age 
And  youth  weltered  in  one  red  heap.    'T  was  done ! 
Ev'n  hell  howled  o'er  the  deed,  and  shuddered  Phiegethon ! 

xvm. 

If  God's  guilt-blasting  justice  be  not  stayed ; 

If  murder  hath  a  voice,  ev'n  from  the  ground 
Which  it  hath  fatten'd— art  not  we  afraid  > 

Realms  have  their  judgment  day ;  as  Spain  hath  found : 
And  now,  a  hissing  to  the  nations  round, 

She  standeth,  stricken  by  thf  Eternal  hand ; 
Her  voice  a  wail,  and  her  torn  breast  one  wound. 

Before  the  dower  of  a  virgin  world 
Was  hers,  how  bright,  how  bold  Iberia's  brow  !(9) 
She  won  with  blood  that  world :  Alas !  what  is  she  now  ? 


With  her  own  blood-hound's  eager  thirst,  she  ruah'd 

To  Murder's  banquet ;  till  her  victim's  vein 
Murmured,  to  her,  a  music,  as  it  gushed, 

Sweeter  than  rills  on  Andalusia's  plain. 
And  then,  with  dripping  hands  and  reeling  brain, 

Drunken  with  blood,  she  gathered  up  the  gold 
Of  her  new  India ;  and  amid  her  slain, 

She  sat,  a  Moloch !   But,  unheard,  untold, 
Did  those  shrieks  rise  to  Heaven  ?    Or,  unseen,  fell 
That  guiltless  blood  to  earth  t  Let  her  dark  annals  tell. 

XX. 

Her  wealth  hath  turned,  within  her  crimson'd  hand, 

To  withered  leaves ;  her  glory  set  in  blood ; 
And  foreign  swords  have  reaped  her  guilty  land, 

Sluicing  her  veins,  and  leaving  Spain  aflood 
In  her  own  gore.    A  foreign  king  hath  stood 

Upon  her  trampled  honor ;  and  her  name 
Is  a  scorned  byword  with  the  just  and  good. 

Thus,  gored  and  guilty ;  lost  to  freedom,  fame ; 
A  haggard,  hated  ruin ;  she  hath  now 
Nought  of  the  boasted  Past,  but  her  blood-spotted 


Our  country's  father  was  the  red  man's  friend.(lO) 

Were  not  his  glorious  life  one  stream  of  light, 
A  moral  milky-way,  where  brightly  Mend 

A  thousand  stellar  virtues  o'er  the  night 
Of  human  wrong,  still  would  the  truth  and  right, 

For  this  alone,  his  memory  consecrate. 
Alas !  our  councils  since  have  been  their  blight ; 

And  still,  with  wolfy  steadiness,  our  hate 
Their  fainting  race  pursues :  the  spirit  dread 

That  dyed  the  Atlantic  surf  still  makes  the  prairie  red. 

xxn. 

Wrong  upon  wrong;  homes  fired,  and  towns  laid  low; 

Still  by  the  Sire  of  Waters,  where  the  grave 
Of  his  tribe  rose,  the  Indian  lingered  slow ; 

Willing  to  die,  but  impotent  to  save : 
The  white  man  struck— and  then  what  could  the  brave, 

To  madness  gored,  but  meet  him  ?    T  is  the  tale 
Of  old;  fraud  first,  then  force :  for  they  who  crave 

The  red  man's  fields  pause  not  to  fat  the  vale 
With  his  tribe's  blood.  They  fought ;  they  failed j  they  fled— 
A  further  wild  to  seek,  and  mourn  their  distant  dead. 
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xxni. 

In  vain,  in  vain !  through  forest  and  o'er  stream, 

A  nation — famished,  faint,  heart-stricken— fled ; 
Father,  wife,  child !    They  did  not,  could  not,  deem 

The  whites  would  come  the  last  red  drop  to  shed. 
By  Mississippi's  side,  their  blankets  spread, 

The  mother  clasped  unto  her  throbbing  breast 
Her  sbrivel'd  infant,  wond'ring  if 't  was  dead ; 

And  the  stern  warrior's  trembling  lip  confest 
A  father's  agony.— He  starts !   His  ear 
Catches  the  measured  tread.    "  My  arms !  the  whites  are 
near !" 

XXIV. 

O,  what  a  field  for  hearts  which,  'neath  the  blaze 

Of  our  gemm'd  flag,  would  court  an  equal  foe ; 
And  pluck,  from  bristling  perils,  noble  bays ! 

Each  volley  lays  wife,  warrior,  iniant  low : 
For,  harmless,  fells  the  famished  warrior's  blow. 

Environed  j- flight  cut  off;  submission  vain— 
For  the  white  flag  was  scorned— (O  scene  of  wo !) 

They  madly  plunged— beneath  the  leaden  rain— 
Into  the  torrent  stream,  and  mixed  their  blood, 
The  Christian's  rage  to  shun,  with  Mississippi's  flood ! 

XXV. 

On  a  young  mother's  breast  an  in&nt  slept, 

When  broke  the  foe  upon  their  forest  ground ; 
She  sunk ;  her  heart  its  purple  tear-drops  wept 

Upon  her  child,  which,  in  her  death-clasp  bound, 
Beneath  her  fell.    Thus  was  the  infant  found, 

When  battle  ceased  to  fright  that  distant  dell. 
Cold  was  the  mother :  but  her  neck  around 

Was  one  arm  of  her  child ;  the  other  fell 
Shattered  and  torn.    They  had  not  heard  its  moan : 
Murder  held  there  its  court ;  its  revel  reigned  alone ! 

XXVI. 
The  scene  of  blood  and  crime  was  left  alone ; 

The  battle-smoke  roll'd  slowly  o'er  the  hill ; 
The  forest  only  heard  some  gurgled  groan ; 

And,  in  the  vale,  the  slaughter-shout  was  still. 
The  stealthy  wolf  was  left  to  gorge  at  will 

O'er  his  red  carnival.    The  hush  was  broke 
But  by  the  eager  vulture :  screaming  shrill, 

He  watch'd,  impatient,  from  the  blasted  oak, 
Then  swoop'd  to  join  the  feast.    And  thus,  alone, 
They  tore  the  quivering  flesh,  and  stripp'd  the  whiten'd 
bone. 

xxvn. 

Soon  was  all  trace  of  murder  gone :  the  rain— 

The  tears  of  Heaven,  shed  o'er  that  scene  of  wo— 
Wash'd  from  the  leaves  and  grass  the  guilty  stain ; 

And  the  warm  blood  which  mingled  with  the  flow 
Of  Mississippi— drops  which  fired  the  glow 

Of  stern  and  patriot  hearts— was  swept  away 
Forever,  with  its  wave.    Fbrever  ?    No ! 

The  rain  that  fell  on  Sodom  could  not  save 
That  witness  of  our  sin.    On  to  the  main 
It  flows,  red,  red  with  blood,  of  victims  we  have  slain ! 

xx  vm. 

And  later  yet,  the  Seminole  bled. 

It  was  no'  war  for  peace,  no  war  for  right : 
Our  Country  to  the  desolate  red  roan  said : 

"Go!    Go!  for  you  have  land  and  we  have  might. 
Go  join  your  wretched  brethren,  in  their  flight 

Unto  the  West  !"    "  What,  leave  our  people's  graves  ln 
The  Seminole  wept, "  Alas !  the  night 

Is  o'er  our  race.    Shall  we  say  to  the  braves, 
Whose  bones  here  moulder,  4  Rise  and  with  us  go !' 
Ye  're  rich :  leave  us  to  die  heTe  in  our  want  and  wo ! 
4* 


"  Leave  us  the  wet  morass  and  sterile  heath ! 

Boon  will  we  wither  'neath  the  white-man's  sun } 
Add  not  another  pang  unto  the  death 

Of  a  sad  tribe,  whose  race  is  almost  run  I 
Wait !  we  will  die ;  for  wrong  has  nearly  done 

Its  worst  upon  us.    Wait !    So  dark  a  crime 
Will  wake  the  anger  of  the  Mighty  One  !" 

How  did  we  answer  T    Tell  it  not  to  Time ! 
Hear  it  not,  Heaven !    Twos  in  the  cannon's  roar, 
Mingling  with  shriek  and  groan,  on  Wilhlaoooche's  shore ! 

XXX. 

The  record  lives.    A  nation's  burning  blush 

Cannot  consume,  its  tears  wash  out,  the  stain ! 
Yet  boldly  did  the  fore-doomed  victims  rush 

Upon  their  foe.    The  gallant  Dade  was  slain 
With  all  Ids  host ;  and  year  on  year,  in  vain, 

Our  thousands  died :  till  Osceola  came, 
Beneath  the  sacred  flag,  a  peace  to  gain 

For  his  thinn'd  tribe.    He  deemed  our  faith  and  feme 
A  shield :  Alas,  that  e'er  that  faith  was  tried ! 
Deceived,  betrayed,  in  bonds,  he,  broken  hearted,  died ! 

XXXI. 

Blame  not  the  soldier.    He  struck  not  the  blow. 

Not  his  the  mult— not  his  the  warrior's  pride. 
Weeping,  with  generous  sorrow,  for  his  foe, 

He  fought  reluctant,  and  inglorious  died. 
He  left  his  love-lit  hearth,  his  shrieking  bride, 

Mother  and  sister,  all  that  gives  life  worth, 
To  perish  by  the  Withlaeooche's  side : 

His  worm  corpse  hurried  'neath  the  reddened  earth ; 
Left— with  no  prayer  his  half-dug  grave  to  bless- 
To  the  lean,  prowling  wolf,  of  that  dark  wilderness. 

xxxn. 

The  red-man  changed  but  once.    He  was  our  friend ; 

Trusted,  and  was  betrayed  j  became  our  foe. 
Since,  life  has  had  to  him  no  other  end : 

Freedom,  revenge !    He  could  not,  would  not  know 
Submission.    Dearer  to  him  than  the  flow 

Of  his  heart's  blood,  was  freedom ;  and  he  met 
The  contest  on  the  shore.    Nor  did  he  go 

From  his  sire's  graves  till  they  with  blood  were  wet. 
He  died ;  but  left  the  white-man's  howls  to  tell, 
That  man  was  ne'er  so  wrong'd,  and  ne'er  aveng'd  so  well ! 

XXXIII. 

No  inch  of  ground  was  tamely  lost.    Each  hill 

Was  made  a  barrier,  and  each  vale  a  grave, 
Ere  it  was  left :  when,  tearless,  stern  and  still, 

Those  Spartans  of  the  forest  sadly  gave 
A  lost  look  to  the  homes  they  could  not  save ; 

And  turned,  with  heavy  step  and  heaving  breast, 
Unto  the  Westr-the  West— new  wrongs  to  brave ; 

For,  like  the  sun,  the  Indian,  to  the  West, 
Hastes  to  his  setting.    But,  returning,  they 
Oft  met,  like  midnight  storm,  and  burst  upon  their  prey. 

XXXIV. 

Wo !  then,  to  those  who  slept  where  theirs  had  slept ! 

Wo !  to  the  wife  and  child  that,  from  the  plain 
Which  they  had  planted,  gather'd  food !    They  swept, 

Like  fire,  the  land.    They  laughed,  with  fierce  disdain, 
At  mercy.    For,  had  not  the  white-man  slain 

Their  cherish 'd  ?    Ay,  he  was  the  spoiler,  he 

Had  pour'd  forth  Indian  blood  like  summer  rain  ! 
Race  against  race !  why  spore  ?  for  one  must  fell ! 
Why  spare  ?    They  smote ;  smote  fiercely,  and  smote  all ! 
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They  were  not  Mints.    Bat  were  they  coward*  ?  slave*  f 

When  did  the  Indian  bow,  when  he  could  bleed  ? 
When  did  he  leave  his  people's  forest  graves 

Untracked  in  blood  ?    Thus  did  the  plot  proceed  ; 
With  many  a  cruel,  many  a  noble  deed : 

A  plot,  whose  acts  were  ages,  actors  Icings. 
Those  Catos  of  the  desert  sought  no  meed 

Of  fame :  no  pen  records,  no  patriot  sings 
Their  praise.    Enough,  they  never  shed  a  tear ; 
They  never  knew  a  shame,  a  shackle,  nor  a  fear. 

XXXVI. 

But,  save  a  feeble  few,  they  are  no  more ! 

Their  many  tribes  passed,  one  by  one,  away. 
Some,  like  a  sapless  oak,  moss-grown  and  hoar, 

Fell  piece-meal ;  others,  'neath  the  angry  sway 
Of  the  tornado  wild,  uprooted  lay. 

In  the  earth's  palmistry,  'tis  said,  the  sea 
Works,  with  a  halcyon  surge,  its  secret  way 

Upon  the  shore ;  or,  in  its  stormy  glee, 
Bursts  inland :  thus,  by  fraud  or  force,  the  wave 
Of  the  vast  sea  of  wrong  has  swept  the  red-man's  grave ! 

XXXVII. 

Shall  that  few  perish  ?    From  the  East,  the  cloud, 

Which  o'er  their  path  its  fatal  shadow  threw, 
Has  westerM.    They  in  vain  have  bled,  have  bow'd : 

From  vale  to  vale  their  feeble  bands  withdrew ; 
Still  haunted,  hunted  still.    What  can  they  do 

But  die  ?    It  is  their  doom.    Their  tribes  will  join 
Their  sires,  who,  in  the  hunting  ground,  pursue 

Their  game,  where  still  the  Indian's  sun  can  shine. 
Our  altars  raised  above  a  race  undone, 
Who  will  be  left  to  mourn  for  Logan,  then  ?    Not  one ! 


NOTES. 

(1)  The  outrage  at  Seootan  was  one  of  the  first  and 
worst  committed  by  the  English.  The  earliest  colonists  of 
that  section  of  the  country  appear  to  .have  been,  for  the 
most  part,  a  band  of  reckless  adventurers.  They  were  not 
impelled  to  the  daring  enterprise  by  religious  zeal,  a  hatred 
of  oppression,  or  a  desire  to  seek  a  refuge  and  home  in 
America ;  but  came  to  patch  up  the  fortunes  which  their 
prodigality  had  wasted,  by  seizing  the  golden  treasures  of 
the  new  world.  They  contemplated  no  permanent  abode 
in  the  country,  and  came,  not  to  win  by  their  labor  the 
wilderness  into  smiles,  but  by  deeds  of  desperate  and  un- 
holy emprize  to  throttle  fortune,  as  it  were,  and  compel 
her  favors.  Impatient,  heady  and  unscrupulous,  they  re- 
spected no  right  and  paused  at  no  outrage.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  harsh  to  denominate  them  a  band  of  robbers  and  mur- 
derers ;  but  if  rifling  and  destroying  the  natives  be  robbery 
and  murder,  the  epithets  would  not  lie  misapplied.  The 
sole  object  of  the  first  colonists  under  Sir  Richard  Grenville 
was  gold;  and,  failing  in  this,  their  disappointment  was 
wreaked  upon  the  inoffensive  natives.  The  latter  relieved 
their  wants  and  even  saved  them  from  starvation ;  and,  in 
return,  the  colonists  fired  one  of  their  towns,  to  revenge  a 
suspected  and  trifling  theft ;  and  attacked  a  concourse  of 
1800  natives  when  in  attendance  upon  the  funeral  of  their 
king,  killing  all  who  did  not  escape  into  the  woods.  This 
colony  perished  from  its  own  vices :  and  every  attempt  to 
settle  Virginia  failed  until  1007,  when  the  energy  ot  the 
celebrated  Smith  secured  success. 

(2)  Some  observations  on  the  pretexts  used  by  the  early 
settlers,  and  by  their  eulogists  since,  to  justify  their  aggres- 
sions, may  not  be  inappropriate ;  but  the  limits  of  a  note  will 
not  admit  even  a  cursory  view  of  the  general  character  of 
the  policy  of  the  whites  to  the  injured  and  almost  obliterated 
people  from  whom  was  stolen  the  land  upon  which  our 
household  altars  have  been  reared.  Had  we  space  it 
would  be  gratifying  to  do  justice  to  them,  and  justice,  how- 
ever harsh,  to  their  oppressors.  But  why,  it  may  be  asked, 
should  such  an  investigation  be  made  ?  Why  should  we 
toil  to  remove  the  superincumbent  errors  which  conceal 
our  origin,  when  our  labor  must  be  rewarded  only  with 
regret  and  humiliation  ?    Let  the  invidious  task  be  left  to 


foreign  hands ;  and  be  it  our  more  grateful  duty  to  cherish 
nationnl  pride  instead  of  self-reproach.    The  task  is  one  of 
peril ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  attractive.    There  is  nothing 
more  elevated  than  a  well-founded  national  pride ;  there 
is  nothing  more  abject  than  national  vanity,  founded  ia 
falsehood  and  prejudice.    We,  as  a  nation,  are  too  rich  ia 
just  glory,  to  borrow  the  flickering  glare  of  fable.    The 
truth  can  detract  nothing  from  a  national  history  whose 
career  has  been  sun-like ;  and  his  patriotism  most  be  sickly 
indeed  who  can  regard  a  country  like  ours  with  less  of 
pride,  because,  though  most  of  the  nations  of  old  claimed 
to  derive  their  origin  from  gods,  history  proves  that  we 
have  sprung  from  mere  mortals.     The  national  egotism 
which  can  be  thus  wounded,  is  not  more  wholesome  or 
commendable  than  the  same  infirmity  in  individuals;  ia 
both  cases  it  averts  the  eye  of  introspection  from  ianlif  to 
be  amended,  and   induces  an  unmanly  self-worship  de- 
structive of  every  better  and  nobler  characteristic.    Be- 
tides, if  we  conclude  that  the  acquisition  of  this  country  K 
the  whites  was  wrongful,  we  learn  nothing  more  of  our- 
selves than  history  tells  us  of  every  other  people.    Fran 
the  chosen  people  in  their  sanguinary  conquest  of  the  pro* 
mised  land,  down  to  the  latest  appropriation  of  the  sou  rf 
another  race,  the  story  has  been  the  same.     Force  u  the 
only  fixed  law  of  nations ;  and,  though  the  code  may  not  I* 
justified,  it  has  always  been  admitted.    If  the  settlers  of  tb» 
country  did  attain  it  by  injustice,  they  did  no  more — thoagi 
far  be  it  from  us  to  justify  it  on  that  ground — than  the  In- 
dians themselves  boast  of  having  done  to  an  earlier  race 
of  inhabitants.     But  on  inquiry  like  this  should  hare  t 
higher  object  than  to  irritate  or  soothe  onr  national  pride ; 
that  object  is  truth— and  truth  is  never  a  treason  :  that  object 
is  justice— justice  to  the  dead,  to  the  race  which  has  passed 
away  without  the  ability  to  leave  the  story  of  their  wtoks 
to  posterity ;  justice  to  the  living— to  those  who,  thoack 
degraded  in  character  and  broken  in  spirit  and  resource*. 
still  exist,  to  yield  when  we  demand,  or  resisting  to  add  to 
the  white-man's  victims.    There  are  still  upward  of  306, 
000  Indians  within  the  territory  of  the  United  Slates. 
They  are  at  our  mercy.    It  will  be  well  if  the  contemp*- 
tion  of  the  crimes  (we  will  use  no  gentler  word)  of  the  past 
can  avert  those  of  the  future.    The  aborigines  hare  bees 
regarded  as  out  of  the  pale  of  human  right— by  some,  be- 
cause they  are  not  Christains,  though  the  most  enlightened 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  could  not  boast  a  religion  so 
pure  and  lofty  as  theirs— by  others,  because  their  maxims  "f 
morality  and  policy  do  not  accord  with  those  received  a 
Europe.    The  candid  inquirer  will  venture  to  treat  nVa 
as  men.    In  the  intercourse  between  them  and  the  Euro- 
peans, each  should  be  regarded  as  bound  by  their  oars 
laws— the  European  by  his  international  code.lhc  Indus 
by  the  universal  principles  of  natural  justice.    The  subject 
of  the  controversy  between  the  two  races— a  waiuui'er»7 
of  ages  and  empires — is  ike  right  to  the  soil.     What  esadi- 
tvtes  that  right?     The  European  originally  pleaded  the 
right  of  discovery,  and,  under  the  prerogatives  thus  de- 
rived, thetcharter  of  the  crown.    It  is  unnecessary  novr 
seriously  to  argue  that  such  a  claim  cannot  affect  the  abo- 
riginal inhabitants.    About  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  oe* 
tury,  the  elder  Cabot  and  his  son  sailed  along  the  coast  r€ 
this  country,  in  search   of  a  northwest   passage;  esA> 
though  they  neither  landed  nor  went  through  the  faree  of 
taking  possession,  this  voyage  ascertained  the  right  of  Great 
Britain  to  half  a  continent !    This  is  certainly  an  easy  sad 
comfortable  mode  of  acquisition.    The  munificence  of  ba 
holiness,  the  Pope,  secured  his  Catholic  Majesty  still  further 
privileges— the  entire  land  and  people   were   besta/vrei 
upon  htm ;  and,  thus  fortified,  the  right  to  rob,  murder  so? 
roost  the  natives  became  indisputable.    But  with  other  ac- 
tions, not  so  fortunate,  the  right  of  discovery  was  set  v& 
not  against  the  natives,  but  against  European  govenusesv* 
and  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  a  right  to  exriadt 
other  settlers.    Thus  far,  as  a  means  of  preventing  eva- 
sion between  the  different   European  governments  us* 
hastened,  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  to  batten  upon  pa* 
America,  it  was  most  wise  and  prudent ;  but,  used  to 
justify  the  appropriation  of  the  land  of  the  natives,  it  is  si 
absurdity  too  gross  for  refutation.    But  another,  and  eve* 
a  worse  claim  was  more  frequently  insisted  upon.    I  refer 
to  the  right  of  conquest.    This  title— a  title  which  is  re- 
corded in  blood— is  the  original  tenure  of  much  of  the  M 
which  we  now  occupy.    Evil  is  good,  i  f  that  title  be  jns» 
fiable,  and  rapine  ana  murder  pure  and  praiseworthy. 

The  only  universal  and  unchanging  right  to  ternwrr* 
the  part  of  a  nation,  is  a  time-sanctioned  otaepemem.  Tsft 
right  is  based  in  the  necessity  of  things,  in  the  order  of 
Providence,  in  justice  and  in  reason  ;  treaties  and  title*  «t 
not  its  source,  but  its  evidence ;  and  it  exists  an  fully  winV 
out  as  with  them.  But  what  csmiirsstes  »«c*  ocewsmtf- 
It  is  urged  that  the  best  occupancy— that  which  willsc«n<&. 
iu  a  certain  territory,  the  largest  number  or*  inhabttartr- 
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is  the  moat  rightful.  If  that  be  the  cue,  England  hot  a 
rightful  claim  to  any  sparsely-settled  portion  of  Russia 
which  she  may  select,  and  China  to  any  part  of  England 
more  thinly  occupied  than  her  own  territory.  The  better 
portion  of  our  own  country  may  be  appropriated  under 
this  claim,  and  we  will  have  no  right  to  remonstrate 
against  the  invasion.  This  absurdity  cannot  be  received, 
or  the  settled  condition  of  nations  would  be  lost,  and  the 
world  would  become  the  theatre  of  an  universal  and 
eternal  war. 

It  is  only  necessary  that  (he  occupancy,  for  whatever 
purpose,  should  be  actual.  Whether  possessed  for  agricul- 
ture, for  grazing,  or  for  hunting,  if  the  possession  be  not  a 
constructive,  but  a  real  one,  it  is  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
rieht  to  the  soil.  That  our  Indians  were  thus  in  possession 
of  all  sections  of  the  country  will  not  be  denied.  From  the 
mounds  and  other  evidences  discovered,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  population  was,  at  one  time,  even  crowded. 
Shortly  previous  to  the  Plymouth  settlement,  a  plague  pre- 
vailed which  carried  off  large  numbers  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  which  was  charitably  characterized,  by  the  pious 
colonists,  as  a  great  providence,  inasmuch  as  it  destroyed 
"  multitudes  of  the  barbarous  heathen  to  make  way  for  the 
chosen  people  of  God."  Notwithstanding  the  ravages  of 
this  pestilence,  the  Pilgrims  found  the  land  still  populous. 
Nor  were  the  inhabitants  wholly,  nor  even  mainly,  depen- 
dent on  the  chase ;  they  were  an  agricultural  people^  how- 
ever rude  their  tillage.  The  New  England  immigrants 
made  their  first  settlements  on  the  very  cornfields  of  the 
natives;  the  Virginians  were  sustained  by  .levying  con- 
tributions in  maize  from  the  aborigines ;  and  the  settle- 
ments on  the  Delaware  were  relieved,  in  their  extremity, 
by  the  agricultural  productions  voluntarily  tendered  by  the 
benevolent  Indians.  Those  of  the  original  settlers  who 
affected  a  regard  for  justice,  did  not  deny  the  rightful  and 
exclusive  possession  of  the  land  by  the  natives ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  acknowledged  their  title  by  purchase,  and 
their  jurisdiction  by  treaty.  The  very  necessity  of  such  a 
course— and  nothing  but  necessity  induced  it — is  the 
strongest  evidence  that  the  original  inhabitants  not  only 
possessed  the  country,  but  possessed  it  in  sufficient  power 
to  repel  a  forceful  invasion.  It  may  be  maintained,  there- 
fore, that,  at  the  period  of  the  European  migrations  to  this 
country,  the  Indians  were  the  exclusive  lords  of  the  soil ; 
and  that  all  acts  in  derogation  of  their  right  were  viola- 
tions of  national  law  and  natural  justice. 

It  is  better  perhaps  that  this  country  should  be  crowded 
with  a  civilized  population,  than  left  to  a  possession  dis- 
puted between  savage  beasts  and  men  but  little  less  savage. 
But  though  we  may  rejoice  in  our  rich  heritage,  a  blame- 
less one  to  us  and  to  our  forefathers  for  many  generations, 
still  we  should  know  that  it  is  a  heritage  of  blood.  Nor 
should  we  be  betrayed  into  the  awful  error  that  the  eternal 
principles  of  justice  can  yield  to  a  blood-boltered  expe- 
diency. Though  it  was  desirable  that  the  Europeans 
should  settle  America,  it  was  more  desirable  that  the  rights 
of  the  inhabitants  should  be  observed.  The  settlers  should 
have  come  in  the  name  of  peace  and  justice  :  they  should 
have  extorted  nothing  by  force,  and  won  nothing  by  indi- 
rection Their  policy  should  have  been  such  that,  for  the 
advantages  received  from  the  natives,  the  natives  should 
have  been  proportionably  and  permanently  benefitted. 

(3)  The  character  of  that  extraordinary  adventurer  is 
too  well  known  to  justify  its  portraiture  here ;  but  we 
may  lemark  that,  romantic  as  was  his  courage  and  love  of 
adventure,  he  appears  to  have  known  no  higher  Tule  of  ac- 
tion tlnn  expediency,  and  to  have  shrunk  from  no  treachery 
nor  outrage  to  effect  his  purpose.  At  the  head  of  the  Vir- 
ginia colonists  he  appears,  in  his  conduct  to  the  Indians,  to 
have  acted  wholly  m  the  character  of  a  chief  of  banditti. 
One  of  the  first  of  his  exploits  was  to  head  a  marauding 
expedition  against  the  unoffending  natives,  to  attack  their 
towns,  fire  upon  their  people  and  rob  their  granaries. 
These  outrages  were  constantly  resorted  to  when  stratagem 
failed ;  and  the  colonists  were  actually  fed  and  sustained  by 
systematic  robbery.  The  forbearance  of  the  natives  under 
these  wrongs  seems  incredible.  But  it  seems  that,  in  all 
the  European  colonies,  the  audacity  of  the  whiles  at  first 
stunned  the  Indians  into  a  bewildered  stupor.  Supersti- 
tion, also,  spread  its  dark  and  protecting  wings  over  the 
strangers,  and,  though  the  Indian  warrior  hated,  he  dared 
not  strike.  After  a  time,  the  delusion  passed  away,  and 
they  combined  to  redeem  their  land ;  but  the  invaders  had 
grown  strong  while  they  hesitated,  and  their  efforts  were 
fruitless. 

Smith's  adventures  in  Virginia  are  so  interwoven  with 
the  romance  of  out  country,  that  even  our  children  are 
familiar  with  them.  The  depredations  of  the  whites  were, 
at  intervals,  continued.  They  seized  the  land  of  the  na- 
tives, as  if  it  had  been  their  own ;  and  when  fraud  was  in- 
adequate to  obtain  as  much  com  as  was  required,  there 


was  an  unhesitating  recourse  to  violence.  Upon  one  oc- 
eassion,  when  the  supply  of  provisions  was  low,  Smith 
proceeded  to  Pumnnkey,  the  residence  of  Opeeancanough, 
and,  when  the  chief  refused  to  supply  him,  Smith  seized 
him  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  in  the  midst  of  his  men, 
"  with  his  pistol  redie  bent  against  his  breast.  Thus  he 
held  the  trembling  king,  near  dead  with  fear,  and  led  him 
amongst  his  people.  They,  fearing  for  the  life  of  their 
chief,  came  in  laden  with  presents  to  redeem  him,  and  soon 
freighted  the  boats  of  the  English  with  provisions." 
These  and  other  outrages  excited  in  Opeeancanough  the 
utmost  abhorrence  of  the  whites;  and  he  made  it  the 
business  of  a  long  life  to  extirpate  them. 
Lord  Do  La  War,  who  succeeded  Smith  in  Virgina, 

S rated  a  course,  in  comparison  with  which  the  outrages  of 
lith  were  benevolent  and  praiseworthy.  In  order  to 
strike  terror  in  Powhattan,  the  Indian  emperor,  he  directed 
that  an  Indian  should  be  caught,  then  caused  his  right  hand 
to  be  chopped  off,  and  sent  him,  thus  maimed  and  bleeding, 
to  Powhattan,  with  instructions  that,  unless  the  monarch 
humbled  himself,  such  should  be  the  fate  of  all  the  Indiana. 
The  same  policy  induced  the  capture  of  Pocahontas.  She 
had  been  the  guardian  angel  of  the  colony ;  and,  in  addition 
to  the  rescue  of  Smith,  had,  on  several*  occasions,  with 
great  exertion,  and  at  fearful  peril,  saved  the  settlement 
from  destruction  by  the  Indians.  In  grateful  return  for  all 
these  services,  the  English  bribed  an  Indian  to  betray  the 
devoted  princess  into  their  hands,  and  made  her  a  prisoner. 
The  stern  old  chief  staggered  beneath  this  unexpected 
blow :  he  was  not  prepared  for  the  fell  anatomy  by  which 
the  white-man  probed  the  paternal  weakness  of  bis  heart : 
and  to  save  his  child  from  the  white-man's  gratitude  ana 
mercy,  he,  after  a  severe  mental  conflict,  submitted  to  a 
peace:  the  father  triumphed,  the  monarch  yielded,  and 
Powhattan  became,  in  effect,  the  vassal  of  the  strangers. 

Opeeancanough,  the  second  in  succession  from  Powhattan, 
seemed  chosen  by  nature  as  the  scourge  of  the  white-men. 
He  hod  early  distrusted  their  character  and  purposes;  and, 
after  the  outrage  upon  his  own  personal  dignity,  he  swore, 
against  the  invaders  of  his  country,  a  hostility  as  settled  ana 
more  sacred  than  that  of  Hannibal  against  Home.  He  de- 
termined to  adopt  some  wide  and  sweeping  scheme  of  de- 
struction:  and,  as  the  measure  of  his  people's  wrongs  was 
overflowing,  they  readily  united  in  his  plan  of  vengeance. 
A  day  was  fixed  for  an  universal  rising,  and  the  secret, 
though  deposited  with  a  whole  people,  was  undivulged. 
The  day  arrived ;  the  Indians  arose  from  their  ambush  Tike 
so  many  avenging  spirits,  and,  in  one  hour,  347  whites 
perished.  Out  of  eighty  plantations  only  six  were  saved. 
This  was  the  first  united  effort  of  the  Indians  against  the 
invaders  of  their  country. 

Next  season,  the  settlers  of  Virginia,  determined  not  to 
be  outdone  in  barbarity  by  the  Indians,  devised  a  scheme  of 


t««^««~«,  by  which  they  might  attain  the  height  of  per- 
fidy and  inhumanity.  They  invited  the  Indians  to  treat 
with  them ;  they  extended  the  most  solemn  assurance  of 
forgiveness  for  past  offences,  and  gave  them  the  most  sacred 

{uromises  of  security  for  their  persons.  The  Indians  be* 
ieved  them.  They  trusted;  were  betrayed,  and  murdered 
in  great  numbers.  The  deliberate  falsehood,  treachery  and 
barbarity  of  this  policy  would  have  elicited  universal 
horror  had  the  massacre  been  committed  by  r*d  savages ; 
perpetrated  by  the  whites,  it  was  passed  without  even  a 
frown  from  the  complaisant  genius  of  History. 

Opeeancanough  escaped  the  slaughter  to  strike  another 
blow  for  his  country.  Years  passed  over ;  the  chief  grew 
old  and  feeble ;  still  he  labored  unweariedly  to  unite  his 
countrymen  against  the  whites,  and  he  succeeded.  In  1W4, 
he  had  coalesced  the  Indian  tribes  over  an  extent  of  500 
miles,  and  prepared  to  wreak  hie  vengeance  upon  the  foes 
of  his  race.  The  character  of  this  chief  and  the  incidents 
of  his  conspiracy  may  be  referred  to  as  equal,  in  tragic  in- 
terest, to  any  thing  in  history.  Opeeancanough  was  at  this 
time  an  hundred  years  old.  Age  and  suffering  had  bowed 
bis  frame  to  the  earth,  and  so  feeble  wus  he  that  he  waa 
unable,  without  aid,  even  to  lift  his  eye-lids.  But,  thus 
wasted  and  worn  out,  he  determined  to  lead  his  warriors  to 
this  final  and  desperate  conflict  for  the  possession  of  the 

Eaves  of  their  ancestors.  Historians  have  exhausted  eu- 
jy  in  describing  the  heroism  of  Muley  Moluc,  who  flung 
himself  from  his  litter  and  sacrificed  his  life  for  the  cause 
in  which  he  struggled;  but  the  devotion  of  the  Indian 
chieftain  surpasses  that  of  the  Moor.  Like  him,  he  waa 
borne  into  the  conflict  on  a  litter .  He  had  determined  to 
sweep  the  country  from  the  frontier  to  the  sea ;  and  five 
hundred  whites  fell  beneath  the  tomahawks  of  his  warriors, 
before  his  career  of  desolation  was  stayed.  He  was  met, 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  The  time-bunhened  chief 
was  unable  to  struggle  against  his  captors,  or  even  to  see 
the  hand  that  struck  him,  for  some  coward  arm  inflicted 
upon  him  a  mortal  wound.    The  historian  informs  us  that 
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just  before  Opecancanongh  expired,  he  ordered  an  atten- 
dant to  lift  hi*  eve-lids,  when  he  discovered  a  multitude 
pressing  around  him  to  gratify  an  untimely  curiosity,  and 
see  the  dying  moments  of  an  unsubdued  Indian  king. 
Aroused  and  indignant,  he  deigned  not  to  observe  the 
crowd  around  him,  but,  raising  himself  from  the  ground, 
demanded,  with  the  expiring  breath  of  authority,  thai  the 
governor  should  be  called  to  him.  When  he  came,  Ope- 
cancanongh said  to  him,  indignantly,  "  Had  it  been  my  tor- 
tune  to  have  taken  Sir  William  Berkly  prisoner,  1  would 
not  meanly  have  exposed  him  as  a  show  to  my  people :" 
and,  uttering  the  unfinished  rebuke,  he  sunk  bade  and  ex- 
pired. 

The  death  of  Opecancanongh  fixed  the  superiority  of  the 
whites  in  Virginia  so  decisively,  that  thereafter  there  was 
nothing  left  to  the  Indian  but  submission.  The  volcano  of 
Indian  vengeance  was  exhausted ;  and,  though  its  sup- 
pressed anger  was  occasionally  manifested  in  a  muttered 
menace,  or  in  the  cloud  which  hung  upon  its  brow,  the 
terrible  power  which  poured  its  eruptions  of  death  upon 
the  foe  had  departed.  The  red-men  of  Virginia  were 
pushed  gradual  ly  beyond  the  mountains.  Their  inheritance 
became  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  spoiler.  But  they 
carried  the  remembrance  of  their  wrongs  into  the  wilder- 
ness :  they  treasured  up  their  wrath  for  the  day  of  wrath, 
as  was  tragically  proved  by  the  banks  of  the  Monon- 
gahela,  on  the  memorable  day  of  Braddock's  defeat. 

(4)  After  the  marriage  of  Pocahontas  and  Rolfe,  she 
visited  London. 

"  King  James'  queen  and  court  paid  her  the  same  honors 
that  were  due  to  a  European  lady  of  the  same  quality, 
after  they  were  informed  by  Captain  Smith  what  services 
she  had  done  the  English  nation,  and  particularly  how  she 
had  saved  the  captain's  life,  when  his  head  was  upon  the 
block.  Bnt  it  seems  before  this  princess  married  Rolfe, 
she  had  been  given  to  understand  that  Captain  Smith  was 
dead ;  for  he  was  the  first  roan  she  had  set  her  affections 
upon,  and  I  make  no  doubt  he  had  promised  to  marry  her 
when  he  was  in  her  father's  court :  for  when  he  came  to 
wait  upon  her,  on  her  arrival  in  England,  she  appeared 
surprised,  turned  away  from  him  with  the  utmost  scorn 
and  resentment,  and  it  was  some  hours  before  she  would 
be  prevailed  with  to  speak  to  him.  She  could  not  believe 
any  man  would  have  deceived  her,  for  whom  she  had  done 
so  much,  and  run  so  many  hoards ;  and  when  she  did 
vouchsafe  to  hear  his  excuses,  she  still  reproached  him 
with  ingratitude,  in  oil  her  behavior,  His  said,  she  be- 
haved herself  with  great  decency  and  suitable  to  her 
quality".— Sainton. 

(5)  The  first  offence  given  to  the  natives  in  New  Eng- 
land, was  by  the  robbery  of  a  grave.  The  Indians  cherish 
a  superstitious  and  affectionate  reverence  for  the  remains 
of  their  deported,  and  an  insult  to  the  burial-place  of  the 
mother  of  their  chief  was  seriously  resented.  The  sachem, 
in  an  address  to  his  warriors,  said,  "  When  last  the  glo- 
rious light  of  all  the  sky  was  underneath  this  globe,  and 
birds  grew  silent,  I  began  to  settle  to  repose :  but,  before 
mine  eyes  were  closed,  methought  I  saw  a  vision,  and  my 
spirit  was  much  troubled.  A  spirit  cried  aloud,  Behold, 
my  son,  whom  I  have  cherished,  the  breast  that  nourished 
thee,  the  hands  that  lapt  thee  warm  and  fed  thee  oft ;  canst 
thou  forget  to  take  revenge  on  these  wild  people  that  have 
my  monument  defaced  in  despiteful  manner,  rii-yintiig  our 
undent  antiquities  and  honorable  customs  ?  See,  now  the 
sachem's  grave  lies,  like  unto  the  common  people  of  igno- 
ble race,  defaced.  Thy  mother  doth  complain,  implores 
thy  aid  against  this  thievsh  people  now  come  hither.  If 
this  be  suffered,  I  shall  not  rest  in  quiet  within  my  ever- 
lasting habitation."  This  said,  the  spirit  vanished.  Hav- 
ing thus  appealed  to  the  superstitious  feelings  of  the  people, 
he  led  them  against  the  whites,  but  a  few  discharges  from 
the  muskets  ot  the  English  terrified  them  into  submission, 
and  they  gave  in  their  allegiance  to  the  King  of  England. 

An  encounter  took  place  with  the  natives  in  the  infancy 
of  the  colony,  which  reflects  no  credit  upon  the  English. 
One  of  their  settlements,  being  in  want  of  corn,  supplied 
itself  by  depredations  upon  the  Indians.  The  sufferers  re- 
quired that  the  English  law  should  be  enibrced  against 
the  offender ;  and,  as  the  colony  was  too  weak  to  risk  a 
war,  the  English  promised  satisfaction.  But  the  real 
offender  was  u  stout  and  valuable  member  of  the  colony, 
and  they  were  reluctant  to  part  with  him.  In  this  ex- 
tremity, they  sagely  determined  upon  the  following  course. 
There  was  on  old  weaver  in  the  settlement  who  was  sick, 
bed-rid,  and  of  course  useless:  they  spared  the  real 
offender,  as  an  useful  citizen?  and  hanged  the  weaver  in 
hit  place.  This  ludicrous  incident  has  been  immortalised 
by  Hudibras. 


M  Ttah  prrdoaa  brotbtr  batfaf  dais, 
In  Uiiim  of  pcacs,  an  Indian, 
(No:  out  of  malice,  but  mora  teal, 
because  be  waa  an  iafidelj 


The  sanvea  crated  (headata  to  : 

UaiaUMir  batada,  or  baag,  tha  ot 

But  they,  maturely  havinc  weighed 
They  had  ao  mora  but  him  of  the  trade. 
(A  man  that  aerred  them  la  a  dosha* 
Capacity,  to  leach  and  oobbk,) 
Resolved  to  snare  hinj  yet  to  do 
The  Indian,  Hogaa  Mnejaa,  too, 
Impartial  justice,  ia  his  stead.  Aid 
Haaf  as  old  (reaver  that  waa  bad-rid." 

But,  though  this  matter  commenced  in  comedy— at  least 
to  all  but  the  principal  actor,  the  scape-goat  weaver— it 
ended  m  a  deep  and  bloodv  tragedy.  The  Plymouth  colony, 
having  heard  of  the  extremities  to  which  the  settlement 
first  referred  to  had  been  brought,  despatched  Cept.  Miles 
Standish  and  a  party  to  punish  the  Indians,  for  what  does 
not  appear,  though  it  is  alleged  that  they  were  insolent  and 
had  evil  imUntion*.  Standish,  on  his  arrival,  won  the  con- 
fidence of  their  chief  and  invited  them  to  partake  a  feast 
When  they  were  assembled,  Standish  and  his  men  closed 
the  doors,  snatched  the  Indians'  knives  which  hong  upu 
their  necks,  and  with  them  slew  their  guests.  Mr.  Win- 
alow,  m  his  account  of  this  murder,  says,  "  It  ia  incredible 
how  many  wounds  these  chiefs  received  before  they  died— 
not  making  any  fearful  noise,  but  catching  at  their  weapon 
and  striving  to  the  lost."  At  the  same  time,  all  the  Masss- 
chusetts  Indians  who  had  placed  themselves  in  the  hands 
of  the  English  were  slaughtered.  This  was  the  first  blow 
struck;  it  was  struck  by  the  Pilgrims,  and  was  as  wicked 
a  murder  as  was  ever  committed  by  scarlet  hypocrisy  is 
the  name  of  God !  And  such  was  the  opinion  even  at  the 
time.  When*  Mr.  Robinson,  the  father  of  the  Plymouth 
colony,  and  one  of  the  ablest,  purest  and  most  liberal  men 
of  his  day,  heard  how  his  people  had  conducted  in  this 
affair  with  the  Indians,  he  wrote  tathem  to  consider  of  the 
disposition  of  Copt.  Standish,  "  who  was  of  warm  temper." 
"He  doutbed,"  he  said,  "  whether  there  waa  not  wanting 
that  tenderness  of  the  life  of  roan,  made  after  God's  image, 
which  was  so  necessary ;  and,  above  all,  that  it  would  hare 
been  happy  if  they  had  converted  some  before  they  had 
killed  any." 

The  Pequot  war  was  the  first  which  enabled  the 
colonists  to  show  their  powers  against  the  Indians  in  say 
general  engagement.  It  was  the  deliberate  purpose  of  the 
English  to  exterminate  the  Pequota—  to  destroy  man,  wo- 
man and  child,  so  that  none  might  remain  to  cumber  the 
soil  which  the  white-man  coveted.  The  Peqnots  had 
sought  refuge  in  a  fort  situated  in  a  swamp.  They  were 
surprised  and  beset  in  the  night,  and,  after  an  ineffectual 
resistance,  massacred  by  hundreds.  They  attempted  to 
escape,  but  were  hunted  from  wigwam  to  wigwam  and 
killed  in  every  secret  place.  No  quarter  was  given  by  the 
puritans— no  age  nor  sex  was  spared.  Women  and 
children  were  cut  to  pieces  while  endeavoring  to  hide 
themselves  in  and  under  the  beds.  At  length,  the  fort  was 
set  on  fire  and  the  dead  and  dying  consumed  together. 
Morton,  the  pious  author  of  New  England's  memorial, 
who  exults  over  this  butchery  with  peculiar  unction,  says, 
"  At  this  time,  it  was  a  fearful  sight  to  see  them  thus  frying 
m  the  firej  and  the  streams  of  blood  quenching  the  —* ~» : 


and  horribl 


e   was   the   scent  thereof:     But  the  victory 


seemed  a  sweet  sacrifice,  and  they  gave  the  praise  thereof 
to  God."  The  equally  pious  Mr.  Mather  informs  us  that 
"  it  was  supposed  that  no  less  than  five  or  six  hundred 
Pequot  souls  were  brought  down  to  hell  Unit  day."  In  this 
pleasant  process  of  peopling  the  nether  world,  the  worthy 
writer  no  doubt  included  all  the  infants  whom  the  merciful 
puritans  slew,  or  who  were  burned  in  the  conflagration, 
and  the  scent  of  whose  scorching  flesh  was  sweet  incense  to 
the  Deity.  The  actors  in  this  fiendish  scene  flattered 
themselves  that  they  had  done  good  service  in  the  murder 
of  the  infidels ;  and  Mr.  Winthrop  feelingly  says,  in  a  letter 
describing  the  slaughter, "  Our  people  are  all  in  health,  the 
Lord  be  praised;  and  though  they  had  marched  all  day, 
and  had  been  iu  fight  all  night,  yet  they  professed  they 
found  themselves  so  as  they  could  willingly  have  gone  to 
such  another  business."  The  desolating  consequence*  of 
the  massacre  may  be  estimated  from  the  facts  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Morton.  "  The  prisoners  were  divided,  some  to 
those  of  the  river,  and  the  rest  to  us  of  these  parts  We 
send  the  male  children  to  Bermuda  by  Mr.  Win.  Pierce, 
and  the  women  and  maid  children  are  disposed  about  the 
towns."    Thus  was  a  nation  extirpated. 

We  should  not  pass  over  without  mention  the  fate  rf 
Miantonimo.  He  was  powerful,  and  that  was  a  crime  not 
to  be  forgiven.  Although  friendly  to  the  whites,  he  wss 
treated  as  a  foe.  Charges  were  raised  against  bim,a2xL 
conscious  of  his  innocence,  he  repaired  to  Boston,  met  sad 
repelled  them.  At  length  a  war  arose  between  him  and 
L  ncas,  a  neighboring  chief.  Miantonimo  had  been  furnished 
by  a  friend  with  a  heavy  suit  of  armor,  which  kindness  wss 
his  ruin.  He  was  taken  prisoner.  When  brought  before 
Uncos,  his  foe,  he  refused  to  abase  himself  by  pleading  for 
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his  life,  and  was  sent  by  that  subservient  chief  to  the 
English.  The  whites  had  no  quarrel  with  Miautonimo. 
They  wished  his  death  but  dared  not  destroy  him.  The 
commissioners  of  the  united  colonies  determined  that  there 
was  no  sufficient  ground  to  justify  his  being  put  to  death, 
but  were  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  set  him  at 
liberty.  The  issue  was  a  distinct  one — justice  demanded 
his  liberation,  expediency  his  murder.  They  were  embar- 
rassed. To  remove  the  difficulty,  five  of  the  most  judicious 
elders  were  called  into  the  council,  and  with  this  addition 
to  the  number  of  the  assembly,  there  was  not  much  difficulty 
in  determining  in  favor  of  death.  As  the  murder  of  a  friend 
might,  however,  look  disgracious,  it  was  determined  to 
keep  the  deed  of  blood  secret ;  and  Uncas  was  privately 
directed  to  take  the  magnanimous  Miantonimo,  the  friend 
of  the  white  man,  into  his  own  territory  and  execute  him. 
It  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  act  of  pious  treachery  and 
solemn  murder  is  recorded  against  its  authors  forever. 
When  Aristides  reported  to  the  Athenian  people  that  a 
scheme  which  had  been  referred  to  him  was  eminently  ex- 
pedient, but  unjust— that  pagan  people  with  one  voice  re- 
jected it :  when  the  same  question  was  put  to  the  "  judi- 
cious elders,"  they  regarded  the  deliberate  murder  of  a 
friend  as  a  trifling  sacrifice  of  principle  to  expediency. 

The  most  important  feature  of  Indian  history  in  New 
England  is  the  first  and  final  stand  made  against  the  whites 
by  King  Philip.  On  the  death  of  Massassoit,  the  early  and 
fast  friend  of  the  settlers,  his  son  Alexander  became  chief 
of  the  tribe.  Upon  a  surmiu  that  Alexander  was  not 
friendly  to  the  whites,  the  English  sent  Mr.  Winslow  and 
a  band  of  stout  men  to  seize  Kim.  They  effected  the  out- 
rage, and  made  an  independent  and  friendly  king  their  pri- 
soner. But  his  proud  spirit  could  not  brook  his  degradation : 
the  ingratitude  and  unkindness  of  the  English  so  preyed 
upon  his  spirits  that  he  was  at  once  thrown  into  a  fever, 
and  the  high-souled  Indian  died  of  grief  and  mortification. 
Thus  was  murdered  the  son  of  the  white  man's  benefactor, 
and  the  chief  of  a  nation  for  fifty  years  in  alliance  with  the 
English. 

The  hapless  Alexander  was  succeeded  by  Metacora  or 
Philip,  who  was  made  of  sterner  stuff.  He  was  never 
born  to  be  a  slave.  Philip  had  the  genius  of  a  statesman, 
the  zeal  of  a  patriot ?  and  the  fortitude  of  a  martyr.  Having 
conceived  the  glorious  idea  of  rescuing  bis  country  and 
saving  his  race,  lie  united  the  various  tribes  of  New 
England,  and  prepared  to  make  a  last  and  desperate  stand. 
His  plans  were  anticipated,  or  they  would  probably  have 
proved  successful.  A  traitor  of  his  tribe  named  Saussaman, 
having  justly  forfeited  his  life,  was  put  to  death  by  the 
Indians.  The  whites  espoused  the  cause  of  the  traitor,  and 
without  jurisdiction  or  right,  tried  and  executed  three 
Indians  charged  with  being  concerned  in  his  death.  This 
outrage  upon  their  natural  independence  maddened  the 
Indians,  and  the  contest  was  precipitated  when  the  plans 
of  Philip  were  yet  immature.  It  is  said  that  this  stoic  of 
the  woods  wept  when  the  first  blood  was  shed— he  foresaw 
the  struggle  that  must  ensue,  and  knew  that  it  was  a  strug- 
gle of  ltte  and  death  to  him  and  to  his  country.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  enumerate  the  accumulated  provocations 
which  drove  Philip  into  hostilities.  He  could  not  avoid  it, 
except  by  the  most  abject  submission.  Peace  was  destruc- 
tion os  well  as  degradation,  and  war,  though  it  might  be 
more  sudden,  could  not  be  more  certainly  fatal.  The  de- 
tails of  the  contest  that  ensued  are  familiar  to  every  reader. 
On  the  part  of  the  English,  the  sanguinary  spirit  which 
characterized  the  former  Indian  wars  distinguished  this. 
No  mercy  was  given.  Premiums  were  paid  for  Indian 
scalps :  and  those  of  the  natives  that  were  not  slain  nor 
burned  alive  were  only  spared  to  be  shipped  and  sold  for 
slaves.  The  result  of  the  war  was  decisive  of  the  fate  of 
the  Indians  in  New  England.  The  Pokanokets  were  ex- 
terminated. The  Narraghansetts  lost  1000  at  their  number 
in  a  single  battle.  The  Indians  on  the  Connecticut  river 
-were  driven  off,  and  the  country  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
whites  by  the  right  of  conquest.  Philip  never  smiled  after 
the  first  blow.  Despairing  and  gloomy,  but  undaunted  and 
active,  he  performed  prodigies  which  induced  the  pilgrims 
to  believe  that  he  possessed  supernatural  power.  He  en- 
dured his  reverses  unshrinkingly,  and  so  for  was  he  from 
dreaming  of  submission,  that  he  slew  with  his  own  hand, 
upon  the  spot,  the  only  Indian  that  ever  dared  to  propose  it. 
After  witnessing  the  destruction  not  only  of  his  family  but 
of  his  entire  people,  the  gloomy  chief  was  himself  slam  by 
the  whites,  and  saved  the  misery  of  surviving  his  country. 
He  was  quartered  and  his  remains  treated  with  signal  iu- 
dignity.  His  only  son,  a  boy  of  nine  years,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors,  and  was  shipped  to  Bermuda  and 
sold  as  a  slave.  The  Plymouth  court  had  some  scruples  of 
conscience  in  adopting  this  ungenerous  and  cruel  measure, 
and  applied  to  the  clergymen  of  the  colony.  These  reve- 
rend gentlemen,  instead  of  interposing  to  avert  the  crime, 


recommended  the  murder  of  the  poor  boy.  The  measure 
originally  contemplated  was,  however,  preferred :  and  this 
wretched  relic  of  a  wretched  race  was  sold,  by  Christians, 
into  slavery.  A  distinguished  writer  has  given  the  follow- 
ing sketch  of  Philip :  "  He  was  a  patriot,  attached  to  his 
native  soil— a  princet  true  to  his  subjects,  and  indignant  of 
their  wrongs— a  soldier,  daring  in  battle,  firm  in  adversity, 
patient  of  fatigue,  of  hunger,  and  of  every  variety  of  bodily 
suffering,  and  ready  to  perish  in  the  cause  he  had  espoused. 
Proud  of  heart,  and  with  an  untamed  love  of  liberty,  he 
preferred  to  enjoy  it  among  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  or  in 
the  dismal  and  famished  recesses  of  swamps  and  morasses, 
rather  than  bow  his  haughty  spirit  to  submission,  and  live 
dependent  and  despised  in  the  ease  and  luxury  of  the  settle* 
meats.  With  heroic  qualities  and  bold  achievements  that 
would  have  graced  a  civilized  warrior,  and  rendered  him 
the  theme  of  the  poet  and  historian,  he  lived  a  wanderer 
and  a  fugitive  in  his  native  land,  and  went  down,  like  a 
lonely  bark  foundering  amid  darkness  and  tempest,  without 
a  pitying  eye  to  weep  his  fall,  or  a  friendly  hand  to  record 
his  struggle." 

(6)  The  incident  referred  to  is  strikingly  illustrative  of  the 
aggressions  by  which  the  whites  have  so  often  driven  the 
natives  to  war  The  Legislature  of  Virginia  had  offered  a 
premium  for  Indian  scarps— a  bounty  for  murder  (one  of 
the  settled  points  of  European  policy  toward  the  Indians.) 
A  body  of  Cherokee*  from  the  South  had  served  in  the 
campaign  with  the  English,  and  proceeded  on  their  way 
homeward,  tmder  ttu  command  ©/  British  officers.  The 
band  was  watched  with  longing  eyes  by  the  dealers  in 
scalps,  as  they  returned  through  Virginia.  They  waylaid 
them  as  they  passed  on,  war-worn  and  wasted,  and  mur- 
dered them  without  mercy.  Forty  innocent  men— the 
friends  and  champions  o(  their  murderers— were  thus 
slaughtered  for  their  scalps.  At  one  place,  a  monster  en- 
tertained a  party  of  Indians,  and  treated  them  kindly,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  caused  a  gang  of  his  kindred  ruffians  to 
lie  in  ambush  where  they  were  to  pass,  and  when  they 
arrived  they  were  shot  down  to  a  man !  Of  the  entire  band 
one  fugitive  escaped,  and  bore  the  tale  of  treachery  and 
blood  to  the  Cherokees.  And  what  did  these  savages  ? 
Did  they  rush  to  their  weapons  and  precipitate  themselves 
upon  the  frontiers  like  a  torrent  ?  They  had  not  vet  caught 
the  white  man's  love  of  blood.  Atakullakulla,  their  chief, 
secreted  the  white  men  then  in  the  Indian  country,  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  first  burst  of  rage.  He  then  assembled 
his  warriors,  inveighed  with  great  bitterness  against  the 
murderous  English,  and  swore  that  never  should  the 
hatchet  be  buried  until  the  Wood  of  their  slaughtered  coun- 
trymen was  atoned  for.  "  But,"  said  he, "  let  us  not  violate 
our  faith  or  the  laws  of  hospitality  by  imbruing  our  hands 
in  the  blood  of  those  now  in  our  power.  They  came  to  us 
in  the  confidence  of  friendship,  with  belts  of  wampum  to 
cement  a  perpetual  alliance  with  us.  Let  us  carry  them 
back  to  their  own  settlements,  and  then  take  up  the  hatchet 
like  warriors."  Not  only  was  this  noble  course  pursued : 
but  the  Cherokees,  before  they  dug  up  the  hatchet  and 
lighted  their  war-fires,  sent  deputies  to  entreat  that  justice 
might  be  done  them.  It  was  denied ;  and  they  rushed  in 
thousands  upon  the  frontier.  In  such  a  contest  who  were 
the  savages;  and  with  which  side  did  the  God  of  justice 
take  part? 

We  will  add  a  word  in  relation  to  the  progress  and  cha- 
racter of  the  war  thus  commenced.  After  the  first  burst  of 
indignation,  the  Cherokees  became  tired  of  the  contest,  and 
sent  a  deputation  of  thirty  chiefs  to  sue  for  peace.  Governor 
Lyttleton  refused  to  hear  them,  and  ordered  them  into  close 
and  cruel  confinement.  Enraged  at  this  treatment  of  their 
ambassadors,  the  Indians  agaiu  flew  to  arms,  and  defeated 
the  numerous  and  well-appointed  armies  sent  against  them. 
Again  the  Indians  solicited  peace,  and  again  it  was  denied 
them.  A  powerful  force  was  raised,  and  a  fearful  struggle 
ensued,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Indians.  The* 
victors  were  guilty  of  every  species  of  treachery  and  bar* 
barity.  In  order  to  whet  to  the  keenest  edge  the  appetite 
for  blood,  the  Assembly  raised  the  premium  on  Cherokee 
scalps  from  £25  to  £35.  Again,  and  now  in  the  humblest 
manner,  the  Indians  sued  for  peace :  and  the  whites,  sated 
with  slaughter,  consented.  The  Cherokees  submitted  to 
every  condition  imposed  but  one.  Of  that  one  it  is  impos- 
sible to  speak  without  a  thrill  of  horror.  It  was  required 
that  the  humbled  Cherokees  should,  in  the  face  of  the 
English  army,  and  for  their  entertainment,  butcher  four 
Cherokees— four  of  their  own  brethren  ;  or,  if  preferred, 
present  to  the  English  four  green  Cherokee  scalps,  fresh 
from  the  heads  ot  the  victims.  Tliis  was  the  demand  of 
Christians :  the  savages  shrunk  from  it  with  horror.  By 
an  earnest  appeal,  they  succeded  in  procuring  the  remission 
of  the  infernal  homage;  and  returned  to  their  desolate 
wigwam*  to  ponder,  with  grateful  admiration,  on  the 
white  man's  mercy. 
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(7)  A  braver  warrior  or  a  better  nan  dam  Logan  par- 
never  existed  in  a  race  of  unconverted  lavage*. 
During  the  French  war  Logan  refuted  to  take  part,  and 
was  active  only  in  deeds  of  mercy,  doing  rf  in  his  power 
to  soften  the  horrors  of  hit  contest.  In  fni,  some  white 
land-jobbers,  to  whom  an  Indian  war  is  as  profitable  as  a 
battle  to  carrion^birds,  determined  that  blood  should  be 

Silled.  Led  by  a  monster  named  Colonel  Cressap,  they 
11  in  with  a  party  of  friendly  Indians;  and,  tinder  the 
guise  of  unsuspected  friendship,  fell  upon  and  slaughtered 
them.  Among  the  victims  were  several  of  the  family  of 
the  white  man's  friend— Lisxan.  Shortly  after,  another 
party,  men,  women  and  children,  were  betrayed  and  de- 
stroyed. Col.  Cressap  secreted  a  band  of  whites  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  body  of  Indians,  and  invited  the  latter  to  leave 
their  encampment  and  drink  with  him.  Those  who  did  so 
were  murdered :  and  as  their  companions,  who  heard  the 
firing,  crossed  the  river  they  were  deliberately  fired  upon 
and  killed.  Among  the  murdered  was  a  brother  of  Logan 
and  his  sister,  whose  delicate  situation  greatly  aggravated 
the  horrid  crime. 


kaowias;  ffch. 
faeli 


«Aadwt»t 
▲ad  having  hnaiiii  leeiiaca, 
4ai  hufhi  head  to  think  I 

These  outrages  were  without  provocation  or  pretext.  It 
is  not  pretended  that  the  Indians  had  given  offence.  It  was 
unprovoked,  deliberate,  cold-blooded  murder.  In  the  war 
which  ensued,  for  Logan  immediately  sounded  the  war- 
whoop,  the  Indians  performed  prodigies  of  valor.  The 
final  battle  took  place  on  the  Ohio.  Never  was  a  battle 
better  fought.  The  Indians  had  erected  a  breastwork,  and 
there,  under  Logan,  Cornstalk,  Elenipaieo.  Red  Eagle  and 
other  mighty  chiefs  of  the  combined  tribes,  they  maintained 
the  contest  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  son.  The 
whites  displayed  equal  gallantry,  and  the  fire  was  never 
remitted.  The  officers  manifested  the  most  chivalrie 
courage,  cheering  on  their  men  even  with  then*  last  breath. 
Within  the  breastwork,  Cornstalk,  one  of  the  boldest  war- 
riors  that  ever  met  a  foe,  raged  like  a  wounded  lion ;  and 
amid  and  above  the  din  of  battle,  his  voice  of  thunder  was 
heard  crying  to  his  men, a  Be  strong !  Be  strong!"  In  the 
most  appalling  moment  of  the  fight,  a  famt-hearted  Indian 
attempted  to  desert ;  the  eagle  eye  of  the  chief  marked  him, 
and  striding  up  to  him  he  sunk  his  tomahawk  in  the  front 
of  the  coward  and  traitor,  and  pointed  his  warriors 
furiously  to  the  terrible  example.  But  valor  was  vain 
against  discipline ;  and  the  Indians,  after  a  noble  contest, 
were  forced  to  retire  over  the  Ohio.  A  peace  was 
shortly  after  negociated ;  but  Logan  refused  to  attend  the 
council.  He  desired  peace,  but  would  not  meet  in  amity 
those  who  had  made  his  old  age  desolate,  and  sullenlv 
remained  at  home— the  home  which  rangno  more  with 
the  wild  glee  of  his  innocent  little  ones.  The  white  man 
had  swept  all! 

»  All  Ma  pratty  cftkkeai  and  thalr  dam 
▲tea*  Ml  swoop." 

And  he  sat  there  in  his  desolation  and  pondered  on  the 
Christian's  humanity.  But  so  important  was  his  presence 
deemed  that  Lord  Dunmore  refused  to  conclude  the  treaty 
without  him.  They  sent  for  him :  and  the  reply  of  the  in- 
jured chief  is  considered  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of 
eloquence  on  record.  A  paraphrase  of  it  has  been  attempted 
by  Campbell,  but  its  simple  pathos  defies  imitation.  The 
conclusion  of  this  speech  is  unequaled :  "  For  my  country 
I  rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace.  But  do  not  harbor  a 
thought  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear.  Logan  never  felt  fear. 
He  will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  save  his  life.  Who  is  there 
to  mourn  for  Logan  ?    Not  one !" 

The  peace  was  concluded— and  what  became  of  Logan  ? 
The  heart-broken  chief  wandered  from  the  scene  of  his 
sorrows  to  the  west ;  where,  to  complete  the  tragedy,  he 
was  himself  murdered  by  a  white  man. 
*  (8)  It  is  alleged  by  high  authority  (see  the  articles  in  the 
North  American  Review,  ascribed  to  Cass,)  that  the  Indians 
cannot  be  converted :  the  readiest  answer  to  the  impious 
and  profane  absurdity  is.  that  they  have  been  converted. 
A  large  body  of  Indians  had  been  converted  by  the  Mora- 
vian missionaries,  and  settled  in  the  west ;  where  their 
simplicity,  harrolcssness  and  happiness  seemed  a  renewal 
of  the  better  days  of  Christianity.  During  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  these  settlements,  named  Llchtenan  and  Gnand- 
denhutten,  being  located  in  the  seat  of  the  frontier  Indian 
contests,  were  exposed  to  outrage  from  both  parties.  Be- 
ing, however,  under  the  tuition  and  influence  of  the  whites, 
and  having  adopted  their  religion  and  the  virtuous  portion 
of  their  habits,  they  naturally  apprehended  that  the  hostile 
Indians,  sweeping  down  upon  the  American  frontier,  would 
take  advantage  of  their  helplessness  and  destroy  them  as 
allies  of  the  whites.  Subsequent  events  enable  us  to  compare 
the  red  and  white  man  and  determine  which  is  the  savage. 
A  party  of  900  hostile  Hurous  fiercely  approached  the  Mo- 
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themselves,  in  this  trying  extremity,  with  meekness  sat 
firmness.  They  sent  a  deputation  with  refreelunests  if 
their  approaching  foes ;  ana  told  them  that,  by  the  word  d 
God,  they  were  taught  to  be  at  peace  with  all  men,  aai 
entreated  for  themselves  and  their  white  teachers  peace 
and  protection.  And  what  replied  the  savage,  fresh  fast 
the  wilds  and  panting  for  blood  ?  Did  he  mock  to  scorn  tk 
meek  and  Christian  appeal  ?  Did  he  answer  with  the  war- 
whoop  and  lead  on  his  men  to  the  easy  slaughter  of  is 
foes  ?  What  else  could  be  expected  from  an  Indian?  Tet 
such  was  not  the  response  of  the  red  warrior.  He  sad 
that  he  was  on  a  war  party,  and  his  heart  had  bees  enL 
and  his  aim  had  been  blood ;  bat  the  words  of  his  bretsra 
had  opened  his  eyes.  He  would  do  them  no  barm.  uObn 
your  teachers,"  said  he,  "  worship  yoor  God,  and  be  art 
afraid.    No  creature  shall  harm  you." 

Bach  was  the  treatment  of  hostile  Tndians— let  as  but 
examine  the  conduct  of  friendly  whites.  One  would  thak 
the  inquiry  unnecessary.  They  were  the  white  ami 
friends,  of  course  he  cherished  them ;  his  allies,  of  coune 
he  protected  them ;  his  Christian  brethren,  of  oounr  be 
loved  them.  We  will  see  bow  these  duties  were  fulfilled. 
In  the  winter  of  1783,  a  body  of  80  or  00  whites  arm 
gathered  on  the  frontier,  determined  to  shed  Indian  Wod 
There  were,  however,  no  Indians  within  their  reach,  ei- 
cent  their  innocent  and  Christian  friends  at  the  Moravia 
towns  They  were  not,  however,  to  be  disappointed  d 
their  feast  of  blood.  They  proceeded  to  the  towns  of  tk 
Christian  Indians— not  in  hot  blood,  for  it  was  disuni  rw» 
days'  march— but  prepared,  cooly  and  with  Epicurean  de» 
liberation,  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  murder.  Messesgtn 
were  despatched  by  Col.  Gibson  to  warn  the  victim  «' 
their  danger:  but  strong  in  their  innocence  and  m  the* 
confidence  of  the  white  man's  justice  (the  white  nasi 
justice,  indeed !)  they  refused  to  fly.  The  whites  arrive! 
at  the  village  on  the  second  day.  The  historian  infers*  si 
that  on  their  arrival  at  the  town,  they  professed  peace  sad 
good  will  to  the  Moravians,  and  informed  them  that  ihrr 
Bad  come  to  take  them  to  Fort  Pitt  for  their  safety.  The 
Indians  surrendered,  delivered  up  their  arms,  and  ap- 
peared highly  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  their  rearnl ; 
and  began  with  all  speed  to  prepare  food  for  the  white  dk& 
and  for  themselves  on  their  journey.  A  party  of  wane 
men  and  Indians  was  immediately  despatched  to  Setae,  a 
short  distance  from  Gnanddenhnttcn,  where  the  Indasi 
were  gathering  in  their  corn,  to  bring  them  in  to  Gnanddea- 
hutten.  The  party  soon  arrived  with  the  whole  muster 
of  Indians  from  Salem.  In  the  mean  time  the  Indian*  at 
Gnanddenhutten  were  confined  in  two  nooses,  some  <ie» 
tance  apart,  and  placed  under  guards;  and  when  those  froa 
Salem  arrived  they  were  divided,  and  placed  in  the  ease 
houses  with  their  brethren  of  Gnauddenhutten.  The  pri- 
soners being  thus  secured,  a  council  of  war  was  held  t*> 
decide  on  their  fate.  The  officers,  unwilling  to  take  ra 
themselves  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  decauoa,  agree* 
to  refer  the  question  to  the  whole  number  of  the  parry. 
The  men  were  accordingly  drawn  up  in  a  line.  The  coto- 
mandant  of  the  party,  Col.  David  Williamson,  then  pot  the 
question  to  them,  in  form,  whether  the  Moravian  Indjsm 
should  be  taken  prisoners  to  Pittsburg,  or  pat  to  death ' 
requesting  all  who  were  in  favor  of  eavinc  their  lives  to 
step  out  of  the  line  and  form  a  second  rank.  On  this,  sixteea. 
some  say  eighteen,  stepped  out  of  the  rank:  but,  aks: 
this  line  of  mercy  was  far  too  short  for  that  of  vengeance. 
The  prisoners  were  ordered  to  prepare  fur  death.  From 
the  time  they  were  placed  in  the  guard-bouses  tary 
foresaw  their  fate,  and  began  their  devotions,  siariat 
hymns,  praying  ana  exhorting  each  other  to  place  a  am 
reliance  in  the  Savior  of  men.  That  was,  alas !  their  od  7 
reliance!  The  whites  commenced  the  butchery;  sad, 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  destroyed  them  all.  The 
hyenas  that  thus  lapped  up  the  blood  of  infants  went  a*- 
punished :  indeed,  had  the  Indian  Pension  Bill  of  1836  passed, 
they  would  have  been  entitled  to  a  rich  annuity  for  a  dred 
which  has,  perhaps,  no  parallel  in  the  anneis  of  cruse 
For.  dark  as  were  the  cruelties  of  Spain,  she  never  sscn- 
ficed  her  Christian  friends.  And  yet,  with  this  record  be- 
fore us,  we  dan  to  talk  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Indians ! 

The  massacre  at  Lancaster,  in  Pennsyb 
scarcely  less  atrocious.  A  number  of  Christian 
lived  inoffensively  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Their  only  offence  was  that  they  were  Indians.  T.* 
whites  possessed  themselves  of  the  land  of  these  India**, 
saying  that  it  was  against  the  laws  of  God  that  it  *braU 
remain  in  the  bands  of  heathens  when  Christians  wsatel 
it.  They  were  Christian  professors,  used  Bible  phrase* 
talked  or  God's  commanded  vengeance  on  the  heathen-  sal 
said  the  saints  should  inherit  the  earth.  Accordingly,  1*"* 
mmt$  commenced  by  the  murder  of  fourteen  C&raxist 
Indians.  The  other  Christian  Indiana,  terrified  at  the  oat- 
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us  were  seni  10  wew  i  orx.  in  me  mean  time,  now* 
he  Paxtang  bora,  to  the  number  of  several  hundred, 
sd  to  Philadelphia,  not  only  to  destroy  the  wretched 
i,  but  to  punish  their  protectors,    Tftiey  arrived  at 


rape,  fled  to  Lancaster,  and,  for  protection,  were  placed  in 
prison.  But  the  Paxtang  boys— so  were  the  miscreants 
called— followed  them,  eutered  Lancaster,  and  at  mid-day 
broke  open  the  prison  and  murdered  the  unresisting  and 
unoffending  men,  women  and  children  who  had  there 
sought  refuge.  Other  Indians  in  amity  with  us,  hearing 
of  this  massacre,  fled  for  protection  to  Philadelphia.  They 
were  received  with  great  coldness,  (except  by  the  Quakers, 
the  steady  friends  of  the  afflicted  Indian.)  and  after  several 
removals  were  sent  to  New  York.  In  the  mean  time,  how- 
ever, the  Paxtang 
marched 
Indian^ 

Germantown  where  they  were  met  fay  a  deputation  of 
citizens  headed  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  succeeded  in 
appeasing  them ;  and  these  white  savages  returned  to  their 
homes.  1  will  only  add  that  they  went  unpunished.  Who 
ever  heard  of  white  men  being  punished  for  the  murder  of 
Indians? 

(9)  Art  thou,  too,  fallen,  Iberia !    Do  we  see 
The  robber  end  the  murderer  weak  as  we  ? 
Thy  pomp  is  in  the  grave  j  thy  glory  laid 

Low  in  the  pit  thine  avarice  hath  mode !      Cowper. 

(10)  General  Washington's  policy  during  the  war,  and 
after  it  as  President  of  the  United  States,  was  one  of  strict 
probity  and  Christian  benevolence  to  the  Indian ;  and  its 
success  proved  his  wisdom  as  well  as  his  justice.  The 
Indians  regarded  him  with  the  utmost  confidence  and  affec- 
tion. Indeed  the  organization  of  the  government  heralded 
a  milder  and  better  era  for  the  red  man.  Since  that  time, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  government  has  cherished  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  that  persecuted  and 
fainting  people.  But  the  same  wolfish  spirit  in  our  border 
population,  which  has  heretofore  followed  the  red  man 
from  forest  to  forest,  marking  each  recession  with  outrage 
and  bloodshed^  is  as  fierce  and  unsparing  now  as  at  first. 
Their  aggressions  have  induced  wars ;  and  the  same  per- 
fidious and  snnguinary  temper  has  characterized  those 
wars.  The  Black  Hawk  contest  is  fresh  in  the  remem- 
brance of  all.  Like  every  Indian  war,  it  arose  in  a  quarrel 
for  their  lands.  The  first  blow  was  struck  by  the  whites. 
The  Indians  sent  a  deputation  with  a  white  flag  to  the 
whiles— -they  were  made  prisoners.  They  sent  another 
deputation — thay  were  fired  upon  and  killed.  The  whites, 
270  in  number,  hastened  to  attack  Black  Hawk  with  a 
wretched  baud  of  40  warriors.  What  could  they  do  but 
fight  ?  And  they  did  fight,  like  lions  at  hay,  and  defeated 
the  aggressors.  Thus  commenced  the  war— how  did  it 
end  ?  Indian  wars  in  this  country  have  for  centuries  had 
but  one  history.  They  are  commenced  in  aggression  by 
the  whites,  prosecuted  in  suffering  to  both  parties,  charac- 
terized by  mutual  cruelties,  and  consummated  by  a  grand 


massacre  of  Indians,  men,  women  and  children.  Black 
Hawk  attempted  to  flee  with  his  tribe  from  the  evil  genius 
of  his  race,  to  a  remoter  wilderness.  They  were  followed 
by  the  whites,  with  the  steadiness  of  blood-hounds.  Parties 
of  them  sought  to  make  submission,  displaying  the  white 
flag  and  appearing  without  arms :  the  white' man's  answer 
to  their  moving  appeal  for  mercy  was  sent  in  a  volley  of 
bullets,  showered  among  their  women  and  children.  After 
a  weary  pursuit,  the  American  army,  1600  strong,  overtook 
the  wretched  band  of  fugitive  men,  women  ana  children. 
The  Indians  were  few,  famished,  helpless,  surrounded  by 
women  and  childreu :  they  endeavored,  so  says  Black 
Hawk,  to  surrender ;  but  the  whites  refused  their  submis- 
sion ;  they  were  to  be  slaughtered— to  be  offered  to 

*»  The  fire-eyed  maid  of  tmokj  war 
All  hot  and  reeking." 

The  soldiers  poured  a  deadly  fire  upon  the  starved  and 
fainting  fugitives.  There  was  no  escape  for  them.  They 
could  not  yield,  for  the  whites  rejected  their  submission— 
they  could  not  fly,  for  they  were  environed — there  was 
but  one  desperate  resource — it  was  a  milder  death  from  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  than  could  be  expected  at  the 
hands  of  the  Christians.  Accordingly,  men,  women  and 
children  plunged  into  the  river,  where  they  either  drowned 
or  were  shot  by  the  whites.  And  this  took  place  within  a 
few  years.  Did  not  an  universal  shudder  shake  the  bosom 
of  the  whole  republic  ?  No }  it  was  published  one  day  and 
forgotten  the  next. 

The  following  incident,  which  occurred  in  this  battle, 
will  illustrate  the  character  of  the  war.  A  young  Indian 
mother,  only  nineteen  years  old,  stood  among  the  other 
females,  with  a  daughter  four  years  old  in  her  arms.  The 
whites  fired  upon  these  females,  and  as  the  child  clung 
around  her  mother's  neck,  a  ball  struck  its  right  arm  above 
the  elbow,  and,  shattering  the  bone,  passed  mto  the  breast 
of  its  mother,  who  fell  dead  to  the  ground.  She  fell  upon 
the  child  and  confined  it  to  the  ground  also.  During  the 
whole  battle  this  babe  groaned  and  called  for  relief,  but 
who  would  leave  the  banquet  of  blood  to  aid  a  dying 
infant  ?  After  the  battle,  however,  the  child  was  taken 
from  the  bleeding  breast  of  its  dead  mother  and  carried  to 
the  surgeon.  The  amputation  of  the  arm  was  necessary ; 
but  the  child,  fearful  as  was  the  wound,  forgot  it  in  the 
agony  of  famine.  A  piece  of  raw  meal  was  thrown  to  the 
little  sufferer,  which  she  continued  ravenously  to  devour 
during  the  operation,  The  sufferings  of  the  famished  infant 
may  be  imagined  from  the  fact  that  neither  the  knife  nor 
the  saw  of  the  surgeon  interrupted  her  feast,  or  extorted  a 
tear  or  a  groan.  We  derived  this  fact  from  an  eye  witness, 
an  officer  in  the  army,  who  has  since  been  sacrificed  in 
Florida :  and  find  it  recorded,  with  an  unimportant  varia- 
tion, in  Drake's  Indian  Biography. 
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Ln  those  lament  thy  flight 

Who  find  a  new  delight 
In  every  hour  that  o'er  them  swiftly  flies ; 

Whose  hearts  are  free  and  strong 

As  some  well-caroled  song 
That  charms  the  ear  with  ever  fresh  surprise. 

To  Wealth's  stern  devotee 

Too  fast  the  moments  flee, 
That  gainful  schemes  to  golden  issues  bring ; 

And  Fame's  deluded  child 

By  Glory's  dream  beguiled, 
To  twine  his  laurel  wreath  would  stay  thy  wing. 

They  who  have  learned  to  bind 

The  warm  end  restless  mind 
In  soft  content  to  Pleasure's  rosy  cor, 

May  sigh  to  hold  thee  back, 

And  linger  on  the  track 
That  sends  no  lofty  promise  from  afar. 

But  by  the  heart  that  turns 

To  those  celestial  urns 
That  with  Love's  dew  forever  overflow, 

Uncherished  are  the  years 

No  sympathy  endears, 
When  all  thy  flowers  droop  beneath  the  snow. 


What  holy  spell  is  thine 

To  bless  a  lonely  shrine 
Or  wake  glad  echoes  where  no  music  flows  ? 

Why  to  a  barren  thing 

With  senseless  ardor  cling, 
Or  gardens  till  that  never  yield  a  rose  ? 

Yet  when  devotion  pure 

Breeds  courage  to  endure, 
And  grace  to  hallow  the  career  of  time, 

When  for  another's  joy 

Thy  moments  we  employ, 
like  clouds  by  sunbeams  lit,  they  grow  sublime. 

The  tender,  true  and  brave 

Disdain  a  gift  to  save 
In  which  self  only  claims  a  weary  part ; 

Nor  would  thy  course  delay 

To  pamper  their  frail  elay, 
And  life  consume  in  tricks  of  soulless  art. 


Haste,  then,  till  thou  hast  brought 

The  good  so  fondly  sought, 
And  Love's  bright  harvest  richly  waves  at  last ! 

Then  will  I  call  thee  mine, 

And  hail  thee  as  divine, 
The  present  cherish,  nor  lament  the  past. 
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1W  lipe  in  note,  these  eye*  at*  dry, 

But  In  u  y  I  mat  and  in.  any  brala 
A»ake  tl«  paan  that  ne*»  am  by, 

Tbr  'Ik  ughx  that  ncVr  thaJI  ilerp  aejaia. 
Myeftul  nor  deicm  nor  dam  complain 

Thoagb  grief  and  paaainn  there  rebel  j 
I  only  know  we  li»M  in  nim, 

I  onJy  feci— FareweU  5-fareweU! 


In  the  Spring  I  love  to  walk  along  the  alleys  of 
Laurel  Hill,  to  mark  the  first  expanding  of  the  tree 
bod*;  and  to  see  the  flowers  spring  timidly  np  in  the 
uncertain  sun,  and  trembling  at  the  breeze  that  sweeps 
across  the  Schuylkill.  Summer,  too,  has  its  delights 
in  this  place;  flowers  mature,  and  fruits  and  vegeta- 
tion strengthen,  the  trees  stand  out  proud  in  their 
thickened  foliage,  and  the  sythe  of  the  mower  cuts 
down  the  accumulation  of  grass  that  pours  its  rich 
odors  upon  the  senses  in  delightful  luxuriance,  like 
the  blessed  memory  of  those  whom  death  hath  laid 
beneath  the  teeming  soil. 

The  Autumn  has  double  charms :  the  seared  leaf 
sweeps  widely  round  in  the  eddying  between  the 
tombs;  and  the  grass  has  sobered  down  its  hue. 
Standing  amid  these  things,  one  thinks  of  the  decay* 
ing  forms  of  men  ready  to  be  shaken  into  the  recep- 
tacles below,  and  this  life  loses  a  portion  of  the  un- 
due attraction  that  keeps  us  from  a  profitable  con- 
templation otthat  which  is  to  come. 

Nor  is  Winter  destitute  of  delights  in  such  a  place. 
Thick  masses  of  snow  lie  here  and  there  in  grave- 
shapes,  as  if  the  spirit  of  the  storm  had  fanned  and 
winnowed  the  purest  production  of  the  clouds  to 
make  a  monument  for  some  air  spirit  that  had  ceased 
to  do  the  errand  of  love. 

Here  and  there  the  rose-bush  extends  its  thorny 
branches  without  a  leaf,  and  the  shriveled  stems  of 
flowers  stretch  up  from  beneath  their  snowy  cover- 
ing, monuments  of  kindly  affections,  and  evidences 
that  all  is  not  lost.  An  open  grave  at  such  a  time  has 
not  all  the  repulsive  looks  that  it  possesses  in  other 
seasons',  the  fresh  earth  comes  up  with  comparative 
warmth,  and  the  deep  pit  seems  a  hiding  place  to 
which  we  may  retreat  from  the  chills  of  the  world, 
until  the  storms  of  life  shall  have  passed  away,  "and 
one  unbounded  Spring  encircles  all." 

Leaning,  some  weeks  since,  over  the  post  that 
forms  the  landmark  of  some  lot  holder  in  that 
populous  abode  of  the  dead,  and  looking  down  into 
a  grave  reopened  to  receive  a  new  tenant,  I  dis- 
covered, through  the  thin  layer  of  gravel  below,  the 
coffin  plate  of  the  first  occupant  of  the  place;  and  on 
inquiry  learned  that  the  husband's  grave  had  been 
opened  to  receive  the  body  of  the  wife. 

The  chilly  air  of  a  February  day,  and  the  coldness 
increased  by  a  layer  of  snow  upon  the  ground,  in- 
duced me  to  retreat  into  the  house,  where  I  found  a 


person  awaiting  the  funeral.  It  is  natural  lodiscac* 
of  the  dead  when  we  lay  them  in  the  earth,  sad  *> 
neither  my  associate  nor  I  had  direct  interest  in  ** 
fate  of  the  deceased,  the  freedom  of  gossip  was  ti 
destroyed  by  any  delicacy  of  feeling  on  the  part  <> 
my  companion,  who  seemed  to  have  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  deceased 

Few  young  women  of  our  city  were  deemed  mat 
attractive  than  Amelia  Wilberson.  Her  beauty,  her 
cultivated  mind,  and  the  respectable  position  of  be 
family,  gave  her  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  yooc 
men ;  more  than  one  of  whom  made  an  offer  of  use* 
and  hand,  including  of  course,  for  the  present  ti 
least,  a  heart  also.  And  it  was  evident  that  cce  <i 
the  many  found  his  hopes  strengthened  by  the  good 
wishes  of  the  parents,  and  not  repressed  by  any  {w 
ticular  coldness  of  the  object  of  devotion. 

Mr.  Tudor,  of  respectable  connect  ion  in  the  east 
and  fair  standing  in  this  city,  demanded  of  the  motLc 
of  Amelia  permission  to  address  the  daughter ;  and 
having  received  the  sanction  which  he  claimed, .: 
was  expected  by  the  parents  that  Amelia  would  com- 
municate to  them  the  proposition  which  she  shoali 
receive.  She  was  silent,  and  when  subseqaeadr 
addressed  evaded  the  subject,  and  yet  continued  u 
treat  Mr.  Tudor  with  as  much  courtesy,  at  least,  as 
the  most  favored  visiters  at  the  house  could  boast. 

"  My  daughter,"  said  Mrs.  Wilberson  to  AmeJ^ 
one  day  as  they  sat  in  the  chamber  of  the  former. 
"  not  only  do  you  appear  to  treat  Mr.  Tudor  wai 
reserve  unbecoming  the  position  in  which  he  st« 
placed  himself  in  our  family,  but  I  am  fearful  ths: 
you  are  acquiring  with  him  and  with  others  a  oasx 
not  desirable  to  one  so  frank  and  candid  as  yon  ban 
generally  been." 

"  But,  mother,  I  respectfully  but  promptly  declip^i 
the  offer  of  Mr.  Tudor." 

"Promptly,  my  child,  but  not  decidedly— to 
promptly  to  give  the  appearance  of  having  well  a* 
sidered  the  offer,  and  yet  not  with  the  circumstaeee 
and  decision  that  forbid  a  hope  from  perseverance." 

"  Shall  I  to-day,  mother,  give  him  the  answer  *w* 
bally,  or  by  letter  ?" 

"  Not  by  any  means,  my  child,  unless  he  has  to4j 
renewed  his  offer  to  you." 

"  He  has  not.    I  hope  he  will  .not." 

"  You  do  n't  like  him,  then  ?" 

"It  is  impossible  to  dislike  Mr.  Tudor  for  say 
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qualities  which  he  possesses,"  Mid  Amelia,  some- 
what hesitatingly. 

"  Is  it  then,  Amelia,  as  I  have  reason  to  suspect — 
to  believe  rather  let  me  say,  for  suspicion  is  not  the 
word  to  use  toward  you— is  it  that  you  cannot  like  Mr. 
Tudor  on  account  of  qualities  in  another  person?" 

Amelia  made  no  reply. 

'.Then,  my  child,  you  love  Henry  Wilder." 
Mother,  could  I  love  him  without  his  avowal  of 
affection  for  me  ?" 

"  Your  own  heart  will  tell  you  that,  Amelia.  Has 
Mr.  Wilder  offered  himself  to  you  ?" 

"  Never,  never,  mother." 

"It  is  strange,"  said  Mrs.  Wilberson,  "that 
neither  your  father  nor  I  have  seen  this." 

But  it  was  not  strange,  neither  father  nor  mother 
looked  on  to  see  what  was  going  forward  in  the 
active  scene,  where  the  young  and  innocent  heart  of 
their  child  was  open  to  every  impression.  They 
heard  ber  narrative  of  the  day's  conversation  and 
evening's  amusement;  but.  where  there  is  neither 
coquetry  nor  artifice,  the  young  female  has  no  con- 
ference  with  even  a  mother  upon  that  strange  confu- 
sion with  which  her  heart  is  agitated  as  it  begins  to 
love. 

"  Does  Mr.  Wilder  love  you,  Amelia  ?" 

"  I  think  he  does." 
Why  then  has  he  not  avowed  it  ?" 
Perhaps  the  difference  between  his  position  and . 
that  of  father's  is  the  cause." 

"  But,  Amelia,  his  position  is  as  good  now  as  was 
your  (ether's  at  his  age." 

"  That  may  be  true,  mother,  but  he  is  very  proud 
you  know — and  very,  very  bashful,"  added  Amelia, 
blushing  deeply. 

•*  Amelia,"  said  Mrs.  Wilberson,  u  I  have  received 
from  Mr.  Tudor  a  direct  offer  for  your  hand.  He 
thinks  he  is  acceptable,  and  he  knows,  so  he  says, 
that  he  can  make  you  happy.  He  has  been  constantly 
in  company  with  Wilder,  and  seems  never  to  have 
su>pected  an  attachment  between  you  two;  nay,  he 
has  even  made  a  confidant  in  part  of  Mr.  Wilder. 
He  presses  his  suit  with  great  earnestness,  and  will 
look  for  a  reply  from  me  this  afternoon." 

Amelia  turned  pale  at  the  proposition,  and  yet  was 
not  wholly  regretful.  No  woman  ever  received  such 
an  offer  from  a  respectable  man  without  a  sense  of 
pleasure— of  gratitude,  indeed— self  love  is  gratified, 
even  though  the  love  for  another  is  for  a  moment 
disturbed. 

Mrs.  Wilberson  pressed  the  suit  of  her  client  with 
the  earnestness  of  a  patron,  and  yet  without  the 
authority  of  a  parent.  She  set  forth  the  advantages 
of  the  match,  and  the  probable  comforts  which  it 
would  ensure ;  while  she  gently  hinted,  to  alarm  the 
pride  of  her  daughter,  that  it  would  be  a  source  of 
mortification  to  her  to  find  that  she  had  refused  so 
desirable  an  offer  for  the  sake  of  constancy  to  a  man 
who  had  never  announced  his  intentions,  or  even  his 
wishes  to  her,  and  might,  for  aught  she  knew,  fulfill 
a  marriage  engagement  with  some  other  lady  before 
the  month  was  out. 

Amelia  was  distressed,  and  having  made  some  re- 
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ply  to  her  mother,  asked  time  to  consider  the  propo- 
sition. "Let  me,"  said  she,  "bave  one  week  in 
which  to  make  up  my  mind." 

"  And  at  the  end  of  that  time,"  said  Mrs.  Wilber- 
son, "  Mr.  Tudor  may  depend  upon  an  answer?" 

"  He  may." 

Almost  every  evening  during  this  important  week 
Tudor  and  Wilder  were,  with  others,  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Wilberson ;  and  poor  Amelia,  with  an  aching 
heart,  weighed  the  merits  of  the  two  young  men, 
hoping  that  Wilder  would  relieve  her  from  the  posi- 
tion in  which  she  was  placed. 

On  the  evening  before  the  answer  was  to  be  given, 
the  two  young  men  left  the  house  together,  and  Tudor 
in  the  fullness  of  his  heart  told  Wilder  what  he 
awaited  on  the  coming  morning. 

Wilder  passed  a  sleepless  night.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  addressed  a  note  to  Amelia,  in  which  only  the 
following  lines  were  penned. 

"  Miss  Wilberson :  I  ask  only  two  days ;  postpone 
your  answer  until  Monday  evening,  and  if  I  do  not 
prove  that  I  deserve  you,  I  relinquish  all  to  Tudor. 

"Henry  Wilder." 

Mrs.  Wilberson  was  astonished  to  hear,  at  the  end 
of  the  week,  her  daughter  desirous  again  to  postpone 
her  answer ;  but  the  letter  of  Mr.  Wilder  seemed  to 
warrant  the  request,  and  she  excused  her  daughter  to 
Tudor. 

Mr.  Wilder  did  not  present  himself  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Wilberson  until  Monday  evening.  There  was 
company  in  the  room  during  the  whole  evening,  and 
it  was  observed  that  Wilder  was  so  agitated  that  he 
scarcely  uttered  a  coherent  sentence.  He  evidently 
sought  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  Amelia.  He  asked 
for  Mrs.  Wilberson ;  she  had  retired. 

The  next  morning,  as  Wilder  was  on  his  way  to 
Mr.  Wilberson's  he  met  Tudor,  who,  in  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  talk  of  some  commonplace  subject,  revealed 
his  secret  that  he  had  that  morning  been  accepted  at 
Mr.  Wilberson's;  " at  least,"  said  he,  "lam  placed 
on  probation." 

"  But  you  are  not  well,  Wilder." 

"  No,  a  sudden  affection  of  the  heart.    I  will  leave 


» 


you 

The  marriage  of  Tudor  and  Amelia  was,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  latter,  once  or  twice  postponed,  but  at 
length  took  place.  The  manly  virtues  of  the  hus- 
band inspired  respect ;  his  kindness  insured  gratitude, 
and  the  shrinking  away  from  society  by  Amelia  was 
construed  by  Tudor  into  special  affection  for  himself; 
who  could  tell  that  it  was  not  so?  The  constant 
attentions  which  a  virtuous  wife  bestows  on  a 
worthy,  a  loving  husband,  must  to  him  at  least  seem 
to  be  the  evidence  of  love. 

But  the  health  of  Amelia  gave  way,  and  her  hus- 
band found  it  necessary  to  convey  her  to  one  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  to  avoid  the  rigors  and  changes 
of  the  winter  months  in  the  Middle  States. 

"  Put  into  my  trunk,"  said  she  to  her  servant, 
"  that  work-box ;  a  Christmas  present,"  said  she  to 
her  husband,  "  from  Mr.  Wilder,  and  I  have  not  used 
it  since  the  night  before  the  day  you  troubled  my 
mother  so  early  for  an  answer." 
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"  Poor  Wilder,"  said  Tudor, "  I  hope  lie  finds  him- 
self well  end  easy  where  he  is ;  if  he  stands  ever  in 
need  I  trust  he  will  remember  that  be  has  friends 
who  a#e  able  and  willing  to  serve  him." 

A  tear  glistened  in  the  eye  of  Amelia ;  her  hnsband 
kissed  the  cheek  which  it  wet,  and  advised  haste  in 
further  packing. 

When  Tudor  and  his  wife  reached  Havana,  they 
made  preparations  for  a  winter's  residence  in  the 
interior  of  the  island,  and  found  themselves  com- 
fortable among  those  who  derived  benefit  from  their 
expenditures,  and  were  anxious  to  prolong  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  visit  by  multiplying  its  comforts. 

One  day,  when  alone  in  her  chamber,  Amelia 
opened  her  trunk  and  discovered  the  small  box,  the 
present  of  Wilder,  which  she  had  brought  from  home, 
and  she  determined  to  dispose  therein  her  housewife 
accompaniments.  On  opening  the  box  she  discovered 
a  neatly  folded  letter,  sealed  and  addressed  to  Miss 
Amelia  Wilberson ;  she  hastily  broke  the  seal  and 

read 

"  Philadelphia,  Jan.  16, 1641. 
"  Miss  Wilberson :  I  have  for  months  sought  to 
express  to  you  in  words  the  feelings  and  the  wishes 
with  which  your  charms  have  inspired  me.  I  am 
sensible  of  my  tmworthiness — but  I  cannot  answer  to 
my  own  heart  for  the  lasting  misery  I  should  inflict 
upon  myself,  were  I  at  this  moment,  and  under  ex- 
isting circumstances,  to  allow  my  fears  and  my  con- 
sciousness of  undeservedness  to  prevent  me  from 
addressing  you  by  letter.  I  am  unable  at  the  present 
moment  to  find  an  opportunity  to  address  you  orally. 
How  much  and  how  long  I  have  ventured  to  love 
you  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe;  but  I  know  that 
my  proposition  may  come  too  late  to-morrow.  May 
1  hope — may  I  venture  to  approach  your  parents 
with  the  assurance  that  you  have  not  forbidden  me— 
give  me  at  least  a  few  weeks  to  hope  in— I  know 
where  the  danger  lies — and  who  is  my  rival—I  do 
him  no  wrong — I  only  ask  that  I  may  win  your  ejec- 
tions— if  he  has  them,  then  God  bless  him — nay,  he 
is  blessed— and  he  is  worthy  the  blessing— I  will  call 
at  your  door  to-morrow  morning;  if  you  will  not  see 
me,  a  single  word  by  letter,  through  your  servant, 
will  inform  me  of  my  fate  and  my  duty. 
"  Most  respectfully, 

"Hen*y  Wilder," 
When  Tudor  returned  to  the  room,  his  wife  was 
sitting   apparently   abstracted,  with   the   letter   of 
Wilder  crushed  in  her  hands.    She  seemed  the  very 
picture  of  despair. 
"  Are  you  well  ?"  asked  he. 
"  I  am  faint,  very  mint." 

While  Tudor  hastened  to  procure  some  aid,  Amelia 
thrust  the  letter  into  her  trunk,  and  awaited  her  hus- 
band's return. 

From  that  day  Tudor  marked  a  change  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  wife :  a  severer  discharge  of  duties,  and 
more  fixed  attention  to  religious  concerns.  The 
Spring  arrived,  and  Tudor  and  his  wife  returned  to 
Havana  and  took  passage  for  the  United  States. 

Whether  Tudor  had  imbibed  disease  in  Havana, 
or  whether  other  causes  operated,  it  was  not  known; 


but  he  had  scarcely  reached  his  boose  hi  FunadeV 
phia  before  he  found  himself  so  unwell  that  he  wei 
compelled  to  call  in  medical  advice  The  disease 
gained  strength,  and  Amelia,  laying  aside  aB  other 
duties,  or  merging  them  in  those  of  the  wife,  devoted 
herself  night  and  day  to  the  care  of  her  husband.  N« 
application  was  made  to  him,  no  medicine  adminis- 
tered without  her  direct  aid.  She  hovered  over  h* 
bed  like  a  guardian  angel,  and  seemed  to  lose  aJ 
thoughts  of  self  in  her  devotion  to  the  sick.  It  vat 
noticed  by  some,  as  remarkable,  that  the  care  sad 
attention,  nay,  the  language  of  Amelia  to  her  fee- 
band  bad  less  of  the  tender,  wife-like  solicitude,  that 
of  the  thorough  devotion,  the  all  sacrificing  attentMB 
of  the  careful  nurse.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  a 
words  the  difference  between  these  two  kinds  «' 
attention,  and  yet  the  difference  is  obvious  to  w«. 
Religious  devotion,  a  solemn  sense  of  duty  to  osr 
kind,  a  deep  and  abiding  sympathy  for  the  suienoc. 
end  a  familiarity  with  the  office,  will  make  the  sic* 
bed  labors  of  one  most  efficient,  most  useful.  If  » 
these  be  added  a  deep,  undisturbed,  particadar  affec- 
tion, then  there  is  a  longer  resting  of  the  eyes  spa 
the  patient  after  the  attention  bestowed,  the  hssd 
lingers  yet  more  upon  the  temple  it  bathes,  and  t 
closer  breathing  is  observed  as  some  new  symptom 
is  developed.  It  is  not  the  duty  performed,  but  thai 
which  is  to  be  discharged,  something  of  a  tlgfe 
jealousy  of  all  that  would  share  in,  lest  they  shook! 
monopolize  the  labors. 

Amelia  did  her  duty  faithfully— end  when  tie 
gleam  of  reason  returned  to  her  husband,  he  thanked 
her  for  all  her  wife-like  cares,  her  patience  with  bun 
under  all  trials,  and  especially  for  the  unceasing 
attention  with  which  she  had  solaced  him  in  sickness, 
and  smoothed  his  bed  of  death :  "  All  these,71  he 
added,  as  he  turned  his  bright  eye  upon  his  wife,  full 
of  grateful  afleotion,  "  all  these,  Amelia,  all  these 
are  fruits  of  your  undivided  love ;  may  Heaven  bless 
you  for  such  kindness  of  heart  to  one  who  could  eel  t 
try  to  deserve  it.  How  happy  have  I  been  eves  ca 
this  bed,  from  which  I  felt  I  could  not  rise;  aov 
proud,  indeed,  to  be  thus  attended,  to  be  the  single 
object  of  the  love  of  one  so  pore." 

The  lip  of  Tudor  trembled  convulsively — the  spiri 

fled  while  it  was  breathing  out  its  love  and  gratitude. 

Amelia  was  unable  to  attend  the  funeral  of  her 

husband,  and  it  was  not  until  some  months  after  his 

death,  that  she  rode  to  Laurel  Hill. 

Leaving  the  carriage,  she  was  conducted  to  tat 
grave  of  Tudor,  and,  hanging  over  the  hillock,  she 
thought  of  all  the  virtues  which  had  adorned  hs 
character,  and  most  of  those  thai  commended  hs 
memory  to  her  constant  gratitude. 

Strange  it  may  seem  to  some — and  perhaps  nafsiu- 
ful  to  the  duties  of  one  lately  widowed — but,  as  & 
thus  mused  over  the  grave  of  Tudor,  she  thought  rf 
Wilder,  of  his  love  for  her,  of  her  feelings  for  has. 
of  all  that  had  passed,  all  that  both  had  suffered,  a*l 
then  the  new  freedom  of  her  own  position  psssei 
her  mind.    She  might  in  time  be  his. 

Let  us  not  smile  at  such  thoughts,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances; if  the  thoughts  of  every  man  or  wo- 
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man  were  blazoned  forth,  those  of  Amelia  would 
seem  natural  and  pure.  They  were  pure;  they 
were  visitants,  not  tenants  of  the  mind ;  they  came, 
but  she  entertained  them  not;  and  when  she  thought 
of  her  freedom,  she  chastened  the  mind,  and,  kneel- 
ing  upon  the  new  laid  sod,  she  rowed  solemnly, 
dutifully,  sternly,  to  Ave  and  die  the  widow  of  him 
below.  She  would  make  a  sacrifice  of  more  than 
the  Indian  widow  makes.  The  great  suttee  which 
should  distinguish  her  mourning  should  be  her  heart 
To  cherish  constant  love  for  the  dead,  and  to  pre- 
serve herself  from  other  love,  is  a  sacrifice  which 
any  woman  might  make ;  but  to  sacrifice  a  love  of  the 
living  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased;  to  live  day 
by  day  through  sjf  heerless  life,  chained  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  departed,  and  consumed  by  love  of  the 
living,  that  should  be  the  offering  expiatory  of  the 
wrong  which  she  had  committed ;  a  wrong  unfelt  by 
the  object,  but  still  inflicted. 

Amelia  rose  from  the  grave  of  her  husband,  strong 
in  her  new  formed  resolution.    She  turned  to  depart, 
and  her  eye  rested  upon  the  care-worn  features  of 
"Wilder.    He  was  leaning  against  a  large  tree,  and 
seemed  absorbed  in  the  scene  before  him.    No  sooner 
did  he  discover  that  he  was  seen  by  Amelia,  than  he 
turned  suddenly  and  left  the  place.     Amelia  was 
conveyed  to  the  carriage,  and  thence  to  her  chamber. 
Several  months  after  that  scene,  a  servant  entered 
the  chamber  of  Amelia,  and  said  that  a  gentleman, 
wrapped  closely  in  a  cloak,  had  requested  that  a  note 
should  be  given  to  her,  and  he  would  wait  an  answer. 
The  note  bore  only  the  words, 
"  Shall  I  meet  you  once  more,  and  when  ? 
»  February  2,  1843.  H.  W." 

Amelia  raised  herself  slowly  from  her  pillow,  and 
with  much  emphasis  said : 

"  Tell  the  gentleman  he  may  meet  me  next  week 
where  he  saw  me  last." 


The  heavy  tramp  of  horses  upon  the  frozen  gravel 
walks  denoted  the  approach  of  the  funeral  train. 
We  went  forth  to  the  grave.  The  coffin  was  bom 
forward  and  lowered  into  its  resting  place.  A  short 
service  was  read,  and  the  company  turned  to  depart. 
I  lingered  to  see  the  closing  of  the  grave,  and  to 
think  over  the  vicissitudes  of  her  who  had  now 
come  to  rest  in  the  earth  with  her  husband,  and  to 
think  of  what  might  have  been  her  fate  had  her  af- 
fections been  allowed  to  minister  to  her  comfort. 

As  the  grave-digger  took  his  shovel  to  conclude 
his  labors,  a  hand  was  laid  upon  his  arm. 

"  You  will,  my  friend,  pause  a  little— give  me  only 
a  moment." 

He  looked  down  and  sighed,  "  And  here  at  length 
we  meet." 

The  grave-digger  thrust  his  shovel  into  the  earth 
and  beckoned  me  away. 

When  we  returned,  the  stranger  had  drawn  his  hat 
over  his  brow,  and  was  wiping  some  sand  from  his 
knees. 

He  departed. 

41  Do  you  know  that  gentleman?"  said  I  to  the 
grave-digger. 

"He  visits  us  often,"  he  said,  "and  I  think  he 
will  soon  take  up  his  rest  among  us  here." 

"  What  is  his  name  ?"  I  asked. 

He  pointed  to  a  stake — a  land  mark  between  Tu- 
dor's  burying-place  and  the  adjoining  lot— it  was 
marked 

"  H.  Wader's  lot." 

And,  before  the  grass  grew  green  upon  the  resting- 
place  of  Tudor  and  his  wife— before  the  birds  had 
formed  their  new  alliances  of  love  and  care— before 
even  affection  had  planted  a  rose  between  these  tene- 
ments, Wilder  was  carried  forth  to  occupy  the  nearest 
place  to  Amelia  which  propriety  would  allow. 


GONE,  BUT    NOT    FORGOTTEN 

ADDRESSED    TO    MY    FRIEND    0 


BT  HEmY  MonroftD. 


Dfctrato  It  u  a  man— 

IllmUdoaS, 

Ba'  I  mat  aho  feel  It  aa  a  man ; 
I  cannot  but  remember  each  tbinp 
That  were  moet  pleasant  to 


Macbeth. 


Gone  by,  but  ne'er  forgotten— this  is  truth, 

And  who  would  wish  it  to  be  otherwise, 
And  Who  would  seal  the  fountain  of  our  youth, 

And  who  would  bid  us  to  close  up  our  eyes 
And  look  no  more  upon  the  buried  past  ? 

None  but  the  weak  and  wayward,  and  to  them 
Life's  morn  is  gone  forever.    Hope !  thou  hast 

Many  a  glorious  flower  on  thy  stem, 
Bat  there  are  those  by  fading  Memory  strowa 

Down  the  dark  vistas  of  receding  time 
That  e'en  for  thee  we  would  not  all  disown 

Nor  deem  their  sod  remembrance  to  be  crime. 


And  thou  and  I,  dear  friend,  thus  having  paid 

The  tribute  due  to  grief  from  all  mankind. 
Will  pray  Oblivion  from  his  dusky  shade 

To  leave  our  by-gone  pleasant  hours  behind. 
The  hands  of  those  who  love  us  now  shall  dry 

The  tears  for  those  who  loved  us  and  passed  an. 
Brightly  has  shone  the  long  departed  eye, 

And  rang  the  voice  whose  mosie  is  by-gone : 
Sadly,  but  sweetly,  will  our  memories  flow 

For  those  who  died  or  fled  from  us ;  we  yet 
Forgive  our  wrongs,  endure  our  griefs,  but  know 

That  we  have  never  promised  to  forget. 


COMING    TO    GET    MARRIED. 


"  Come  to  get  married  !w  Dorothea  was  just  on 
the  point  of  lifting  up  the  tea-urn,  but  she  only  held 
up  both  hands  with  such  a  queer  smile,  and  looked 
at  the  pair  as  she  would  have  done  at  a  brace  of 
nice  ducks  to  be  picked  for  her  master's  dinner. 

Dear  soul !  Matrimony  was  a  terra  incognita  to 
her,  about  which  she  had  the  moet  vague  and  gro- 
tesque ideas,  as  one  might  be  supposed  to  have  of 
the  Fegee  Islands.  She  had  a  just  and  conscientious 
sense  of  what  was  due  to  "  creature  comforts,11  pre- 
senting them  in  the  best  and  most  appropriate  shape, 
and  in  this  way  she  was  of  immense  value  to  the 
worthy  rector  and  his  benign  sister. 

Indeed,  so  alive  was  she  to  all  temporal  concern- 
ments, that  the  good  man  at  one  lime  took  occasion* 
when  she  was  spreading  the  table  for  dinner,  to  read 
her  an  extra  homily  upon  the  interests  of  her  soul. 
Poor  Dorothea  began  to  cry  first,  which  still  more 
inspired  the  eloquence  of  the  good  man,  and  then  she 
hung  down  her  head  and  blushed,  and  then,  to  his 
utter  amazement,  went  off*  into  such  a  fit  of  laughter 
as  really  to  endanger  suffocation  in  the  paroxysm. 
Upon  recovering  from  this,  she  exclaimed, 

"  It 's  of  no  sort  o'  use.  Soon  's  ever  a  man  talks 
to  me  alone,  I  always  think  of  Jacob  Flanders,  and 
that  sets  me  to  laughing.*' 

At  this  moment  Aunt  Jane  looked  grave,  and  di- 
rected some  article  to  be  carried  to  the  kitchen,  and 
then  explained,  with  spinster-like  propriety,  how 
Jacob  had  even  attempted  the  unseemly  language  of 
love  to  Dorothea,  going  so  far  as  to  kiss  her  hand, 
at  the  relation  of  which  enormity,  Aunt  Jane  slightly 
blushed,  and  the  pastor's  face  departed  very  con- 
siderably from  clerical  gravity. 

It  is  astonishing  how  much  more  complacently 
women  regard  the  matrimonial  intentions  of  others 
than  do  the  other  sex.  Their  sympathies  are  all  al  ive 
upon  the  occasion,  and  they  feel  an  interest  and  ten- 
derness, perfect  for  the  time  being.  Aunt  Jane  had 
not  one  particle  of  vanity  or  selfishness  in  the  world. 
She  had  never  thought  of  a  man,  except  when  she 
thought  of  her  brother,  and  never  seemed  to  imagine 
that  she  existed  otherwise  than  as  an  appendage  to 
him. 

When  the  pair  determined  upon  the  desperate 
measure  of  matrimony  appeared  at  the  parsonage, 
she  fixed  her  benign  regards  upon  them,  mechanic- 
ally placed  her  finger  upon  the  side  of  her  smooth 
cheek,  as  she  was  wont  to  do  when  the  pranks  of 
the  poodle  arrested  her  attention  from  the  intricacies 
of  "  reed  stich"  or  "  tent,"  and  happening  to  be  near- 
est Dorothea,  she  leaned  one  hand  upon  her  shoulder, 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  Dear  souls,  how  nicely  they 
look  together,'*  and  then  she  had  a  confused  image 
of  the  tenderness  of  a  pair  of  birds  she  once  kept  in  a 


cage,  and  that  used  to  look  so  lovingly  upon  t* 
same  perch  all  night  side  by  side,  each  with  its  boi 
behind** its  wing. 

"So  you  have  come  to  get  married?**  said  t? 
pastor,  half  rising  from  his  chair,  and  speaking  mvi 
more  severely  than  the  occasion  would  seem  t: 
juslify. 

Ralph  assented,  looking  a  little  Hank  al  the  stern- 
ness of  the  good  man,  and  half  began  to  think,  as  i 
man  is  pretty  apt  to  do,  that  he  was  doing  a  tttt 
foolish  thing.  Sybil's  pretty  face  grew  crimson.  it 
her  eyes  dropped,  but  then  she  looked  as  if  sit 
thought  it  all  quite  natural,  and  she  was  content. 

Ralph  had  come  to  Pennsylvania  four  years**- 

fore,  and  settled  in  the  village  of ,  and.  u 

course,  became  one  of  the  parishioners  of  my  tried 
He  had  been  betrothed  to  Sybil  before  leaving  "  hir 
land,"  and  now  that  his  enterprise  and  patient  l*i*r 
had  met  its  reward  of  easy  competence,  he  had  seat 
for  Sybil  and  her  widowed  mother  to  share  it  wii 
him. 

"  Come  to  get  married!*9  there  wa* a  long  pan*, 
and  the  minister  compressed  his  lips,  and  cast  hi 
eyes  onward  almost  with  an  expression  of  scon 
It  was  unnoted  by  the  inmates  of  that  little  room,  the 
simple-hearted  women  and  that  brave,  loving  pair 
whose  hearts  were  unchanged  by  time,  labor  awl 
separation,  and  soon  the  good  man  arose,  and  witi 
even  more  than  bis  wonted  impressiveness,  omtci 
two  who  should  from  henceforth  be  eternally  one. 

Those  who  have  never  known  deep  suffering  are 
slow  to  detect  its  indications  in  others.  Aunt  Jane 
knew  that  her  brother  had  in  early  life  passed  throurb 
a  period  of  severe  mental  anguish,  but  he  was  now 
entirely  calm,  had  been  so  for  years,  and  she  never 
imagined  him  to  be  otherwise  than  perfectly  happr. 
Busied  with  the  little  genialities  of  every-day  Irie. 
blessed  with  simple  and  ordinary  desires,  undis- 
turbed by  those  ideal  tendencies  which  so  often  em- 
bitter, at  the  same  time  that  they  ennoble  the  mere 
imaginative,  her  life  was  placid  as  a  heart  full  et 
content  could  make  it.  She  saw  fearful  lines  stamp*: 
upon  the  face  of  her  brother,  and  supposed  that  sntdr 
and  the  sanctities  of  religion  were  making  uwi: 
busy  impress — she  never  dreamed  that  the  sorrow  d 
early  life  had  been  seared  by  the  lapse  of  years  ■£ 
his  very  soul. 

We  have  said  he  looked  sternly  upon  the  yonsc 
people  who  stood  before  him.  He  did  so,  and  yet 
Herman  Vortenberg  was  a  kind-hearted,  gen* 
man,  who  regarded  the  infirmities  of  others  with  tie 
eye  of  true  charity,  while  his  own  life  was  a  per- 
petual reaching  for  that  ideal  standard  recognised  t? 
the  Great  Master  when  he  said,  "  Be  ye,  therefore, 
perfect,  even  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect' 
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Marriage  to  him  was  a  solemn  and  beautiful  mys- 
tery, by  which  was  typified  that  angelic  existence 
in  which  the  two  were  no  longer  twain,  but  one  for- 
ever and  forever  in  the  Paradise  of  God. 

• 

A  marriage,  to  his  high  and  spiritual  mind,  most 
be  a  marriage  of  hearts ;  a  union  of  soul  with  soul; 
a  high  and  holy  communion,  by  which  the  faculties 
of  the  soul  were  fully  to  be  developed,  its  repose 
secured,  and  the  whole  nature  with  all  it*  manifold 
attributes  brought  into  harmonious  action.  He  was 
no  dreamer,  but  a  deep  spiritual  thinker,  basing  his 
life  upon  his  insight  of  the  Ideal.  The  revealments 
of  great  truths,  brought  out  by  the  fervency  of  prayer, 
by  fidelity  to  the  good,  by  meek  obedience  to  the 
indications  of  all  spiritual  discernments,  all  these 
were  combined  into  great  principles  of  action,  earnest 
and  unwavering. 

He  was  now  the  meek,  self-sacrificing  apostle  of 
truth,  moving  in  a  sphere  of  limited  usefulness,  yet 
content  therein,  inasmuch  as  it  left  him  free  from  the 
stormier  passions  of  his  early  youth.  To  most  per- 
sons he  seemed  a  man  of  calm,  agreeable  tempera- 
ment, constitutionally  incapable  of  strong  emotion  of 
any  kind ;  but  a  close  observer  of  the  human  face, 
or  studier  of  human  character,  might  detect  the 
smouldering  ashes  of  fierce  and  latent  fires,  once 
burning  with  terrific  violence,  though  now  extinct  it 
may  be  forever. 

He  was  exact,  almost  stern  in  the  discharge  of  his 
parochial  duties,  discoursing  much  upon  the  sanctity 
of  all  human  affections,  the  care,  the  earnestness  and 
devotion  with  which  they  should  be  fostered  the 
hazard  of  mistakes,  the  danger  of  abuse,  and  the 
fearful  lethargy  induced  by  worldliness  and  all  unge- 
nial  influences.  Upon  subjects  like  these  a  strange 
eloquence  grew  upon  him,  a  solemn  majesty  that 
went  forth  infusing  itself  amid  his  hearers,  like  the 
waving  shadow  of  a  great  banner,  moving  to  and  fro, 
and  giving  boldness  to  the  outlines  of  all  things  upon 
which  the  light  falleth. 

Herman  Vortenberg  was  now  a  solitary  man,  wait- 
ing with  patient  faith  for  the  good  yet  in  store  for 
him,  and  firmly  and  resolutely  casting  aside  the 
shadows  which  the  evils  of  early  experience  might 
rest  upon  his  soul.  He  had  once  gathered  the  house- 
hold gods  about  him;  once,  in  the  impetuosity  of 
early  passion,  when  the  strong  physical  man  is  so 
apt*  to  be  misled  by  the  seductions  of  beauty,  it  was 
then  that  beneath  the  green  tree,  like  the  idolaters  of 
old,  he  set  him  up  an  altar  and  bowed  in  worship. 
Alas !  for  the  highest  divinity  came  not  to  the  feast, 
and  he  quenched,  even  with  his  heart's  blood  and 
the  soul's  tears,  the  fires  of  his  altar.  Calmly, 
solemnly  did  he  take  it  away,  and  alone  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  his  own  soul  bow  down  to  the  worship  of 
the  good  and  the  true. 

He  had  just  left  the  University,  high  in  honor,  and 
full  of  that  aimless  enthusiasm  that  so  often  bewilders 
and  disturbs  the  soul  of  early  genius,  as  yet  unre- 
lieved by  action  or  expression.  The  seclusion,  too, 
of  a  student's  life,  while  it  afforded  no  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  early  emotion,  left  ample  room 
for  the  dreams  of  the  imagination,  and  thus  fostered 
6» 


the  germ  as  yet  dormant  Relieved  from  the  routine 
of  a  collegiate  life,  he  was  conscious  of  a  wild  sense 
of  freedom,  an  exulting  power,  a  longing  for  action, 
a  confused  and  aimless  grandeur  of  existence,  equal 
to  all  things,  but  undetermined  as  to  what.  He  was 
like  the  steed  of  the  desert,  for  awhile  a  captive,  but 
now  rejoicing  in  freedom,  tossing  its  mane  to  the 
winds  of  heaven,  with  dilating  nostril  and  spurning 
hoof  "  snuffing  the  battle  afar  off,"  and  ready  for  the 
fierce  encounter.  Thus  the  study  that  had  filled  him 
with  thought  had  left  him  unready  for  action.  Know- 
ledge had  become  his  own,  but  wisdom  was  to  be 
the  growth  of  painful  experience,  of  soul-sickening, 
soul-withering  contact  and  grapple  with  the  hardness 
of  human  destiny. 

What  wonder,  then,  that  the  fascinations  of  Bertha 
C—  should  fire  the  brain  of  the  youthful  and  roman- 
tic student?  At  the  time  of  his  departure  for  the 
University  she  was  a  gay,  beautiful  girl,  abounding 
in  intellect,  and  holding  as  by  a  spell  all  who  ap- 
proached her.  A  mere  boy,  he  had  regarded  her 
then  with  a  sort  of  wander,  a  something  in  which  he 
had  no  concernment,  beautiful,  but  remote.  A  few 
years  his  senior,  she  scarcely  bestowed  a  glance  upon 
the  studious  boy,  who  had  never  directed  a  stray  re- 
gard to  her  face.  In  the  short  vacations  he  had  been 
equally  indifferent  Absorbed  in  his  studies,  he 
heard  of  her  seductions  just  as  he*read  of  those  of 
Helen  or  Cleopatra,  beings  who  hitherto  raised  no 
emotion  of  sympathy. 

The  day  of  his  return  from  the  University,  a  small 
party  were  invited  to  his  father's  house ;  Bertha 
was  of  the  guests.  Nothing  but  ordinary  civilities 
passed  between  them,  and  yet,  when  the  youth  re- 
tired to  his  pillow,  he  found  the  low  tones  of  her 
voice  lingering  upon  his  ear,  like  a  stray  chord  of 
music. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  felt  that  the  soul 
had  other  desires  than  that  for  knowledge,  other  pur- 
suits than  that  of  glory.  He  tried  to  arrest  this  un- 
wonted current  of  thought,  to  compose  himself  to 
slumber,  but  in  vain.  At  this  moment,  the  faint  notes 
of  a  song  came  to  his  ear.  He  listened  with  a  tu- 
multuous thrill.  He  hardly  breathed.  He  felt  as  if 
his  soul  had  suddenly  been  dissolved,  and  mingled 
and  became  a  part  of  that  sweet  melody. 

Trust  It  not,  the  idle  story, 

Love  hath  no  abiding  here— 
Bubbles  all  are  fame  and  glory, 

Nothing  real  but  the  tear. 

Smiles  are  false,  and  still  deluding, 
Hiding  withered  hearts  and  seer ; 

Fleet  are  they,  for  sighs  intruding 
Usher  in  the  coming  tear. 

The  words  were  sung  to  a  listless  air,  and  so  low 
as  to  be  almost  undistinguished,  but  the  melody 
thrilled  the  very  soul  of  the  young  student,  while  the 
words  were  graven  upon  the  memory  unconsciously 
at  the  time,  but  to  become  the  material  for  after 
years  of  bitter  reflection.  He  listened  till  the  words 
died  away,  and  then,  overcome  by  emotion,  he  step- 
ped out  upon  the  terrace. 

The  moon  was  calm  and  clear,  and  the  night  wind, 
fresh  from  the  sweet  south,  gave  another  drop  of  in- 
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toxication  to  his  bewildered  senses.'  The  building 
was  a  low  one  of  stone,  covered  with  vines,  and 
sheltered  by  trees  of  a  primitive  growth,  which 
the  taste  of  his  forefathers  had  preserved  in  making 
the  "  clearing."  The  long  sweep  of  these  gigantic 
trees,  in  the  dim  light,  gave  a  cathedral-like  gran- 
deur to  the  scene,  and  inspired  emotions  of  love  and 
religion. 

The  old  vines  that  draped  the  building  had  been 
suffered  to  grow  almost  without  pruning,  and,  in 
some  parts,  the  terrace  was  nearly  encumbered  by 
their  growth.  Lifting  up  these,  at  an  angle  of  the 
building,  the  songster  was  revealed  to  him,  half  re- 
clining upon  a  low  form,  her  eyes  lifted  to  the  moon, 
and  bathed  in  tears.  Obeying  the  first  wild  impulse 
of  bis  heart,  Herman  rushed  forward  and  knelt  at 
her  feet.  She  moved  not,  but  her  lustrous  eyes  fell 
slowly  to  the  face  of  the  youth,  and  their  calm  light 
entered  his  very  soul. 

"  Bertha !" 

She  smiled  faintly;  there  was  more  of  sadness 
than  of  tenderness  in  that  faint  smile,  and  yet  it  was 
a  blending  of  both.  Who  does  not  know  of  the 
fearful  power  that  lurks  in  the  self-possessed  gentle- 
ness, the  half-dreamy  tenderness  of  a  beautiful  and 
mature  woman,  when  acting  upon  the  young  and 
inexperienced ! 

He  seized  bes  hand — he  covered  it  with  kisses. 
She  did  not  repel  him,  and  yet  the  smile  died  from 
her  lip* — a  deep  sigh  escaped  her,  and  she  burst  into 
tears. 

The  youth  sprung  to  his  feet  "Oh,  God !  I  have 
offended  you—you  are  unhappy,  and  I  have  added  a 
new  pang,  I  who  would  have  died  to  serve  you." 

She  took  hit  band  in  hers,  and  drew  him  to  the 
seat  beside  her.  Her  tears  dried  away,  and  there, 
by  that  still  light,  her  low,  gentle  tones  of  voice 
blended  with  the  calm  night,  and  "lapped  him  in 
Elysium."  She  spake  of  the  fickleness  of  human 
hearts,  of  the  mockery  of  life,  of  its  weariness,  soul- 
sickening  vapidoess.  It  was  a  new  theme  to  the  stu- 
dent, with  his  fresh  and  untried  nature.  It  stirred  the 
deep  fountains  of  his  sympathy.  He  looked  into  her 
tearful  eyes,  listened  to  her  low  voice,  and  drunk  in 
a  strange  and  wild  bewilderment. 

When,  at  length,  she  arose  to  leave  him,  and  her 
long  curls,  shading  her  cheek,  revealed  yet  her  pure 
spiritual  brow  and  deep  eyes ;  the  youth  seemed  to 
awake  to  a  sense  of  life  and  bereavement. 

"  Go,  Herman,"  she  whispered,  •«  forget  this  night, 
forget  that  you  have  seen  me,  and  may  God  bless 
you." 

The  student  slept  none  that  night.  A  new  life  had 
been  revealed  to  him.  He  wondered  at  his  former 
existence,  so  cold  and  unreal,  and  hour  after  hour 
did  he  pace  his  lonely  room,  thinking  of  Bertha. 

Bertha  would  have  left  the  farm-house  the  next 
day,  but  the  good  mother  of  Herman  saw  that  he  de- 
sired her  stay,  and  she  playfully  commanded  her  to 
abide.  Week  after  week  the  youth  yielded  to  her 
fascinations.  A  new  meaning  was  revealed  to  him 
in  the  aspect  of  nature,  and  the  language  of  poetry, 
and  Bertha  seemed  to  hold  the  key  that  unlocked 


beautiful  mysteries.     At  length  their  vows  vet 
plighted. 

Herman  was  an  only  son,  the  heir  to  wet!* 
Bertha  had  more  than  a  competence.  Worldly  cal- 
culations were  unthought  of.  He  lavished  opooWr 
the  fullness  and  freshness  of  a  heart  whose  fouataiv 
she  only  had  stirred,  and  Bertha 

As  yet,  Herman  had  no  plan  for  life.  To  live  tk 
he  might  elucidate  great  truths,  that  he  might  bet* 
a  city  set  upon  a  hill  in  the  highway  of  goodness,  tad 
hitherto'been  his  ideal.  Now,  why  should  be  *.< 
live  to  impart  happiness  to  a  human  soul.  Wir 
would  not  the  vast  destiny  of  life  be  accompii&d 
with  him  by  devoting  himself  to  one  human  bear 
to  foster  the  true  and  ennobling,  to  develop  ik 
hidden  mysteries  of  his  and  her  heart ;  to  go  out  & 
the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  and  thus  bniU  s? 
the  temple  of  God  in  their  own  souls. 

Bertha's  clear  intellect  and  imaginative  character 
seemed  to  have  acquired  a  new  strength  by  avoca- 
tion with  the  impassioned  youth.  Yet  that  stram 
calmness,  that  touching  sadness  was  ever  the  am*. 
New  thought  had  been  elicited,  but  the  foandatkfe 
of  emotion  were  unmoved.  Her  lustrous  eyes  a* 
his  with  the  same  look  of  dreamy  tenderness,  tk 
faint  smile  yet  played  upon  her  lips,  and  that  itf- 
possessed  gentleness  was  all  unchanged.  Yet  the*. 
even  these,  that  might  have  aroused  the  suspicioa 
of  one  versed  in  the  hidden  language  of  the  heart. 
wrought  with  stupendous  power  upon  the  saw- 
phisticated  student.  The  elements  of  her  character 
were  unlike  his  own,  but  it  was  the  contrast  thai  re- 
sults in  harmony.  Her  repose  was  refreshing  to  bus 
It  supplied  what  was  wanting  in  his  own  nature  It 
was  like  the  dew  imparting  life  and  vigor  to  the 
plant  scorched  by  the  meridian  sun. 

They  were  wed.  No  change  grew  upon  the  yoak 
Bertha's  affluence  of  thought  was  a  never  failiof 
source  of  interest.  Her  gentle  manners,  her  s*t* 
playfulness  of  fancy,  supplied  an  unfailing  source  of 
delight.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  a  strasce 
yearning  grew  upon  the  heart  of  the  youth.  A  sease 
of  chill  even  in  the  presence  of  his  beautiful  *&;* 
void  unfilled  even  by  her  tenderness. 

Prone  to  metaphysical  subtleties,  he  began  tc 
question  the  nature  of  hia  emotions.  He  believed 
that  perfect  human  love  would  result  in  entire  cos- 
tent— in  soul-fullness.  More  than  once  had  Bertha 
hinted  at  a  former  attachment,  which  he,  with  mis- 
taken magnanimity,  had  forborne  to  listen  to,  ai  a 
subject  most  painful  to  herself.  He  remembered 
too,  that  he  had  more  than  once  found  her  in  lean 
which  she  instantly  suppressed,  and  met  him  vital 
smile  such  as  could  dwell  on  no  other  lips. 

It  was  now  his  turn  to  smile  sadly,  to  meet  tk 
gaze  of  Bertha  with  an  aching  tenderness ;  to  ft* 
how  awful,  even  here,  are  the  mysteries  and  retcai- 
ments  of  the  soul. 

One  evening  he  found  Bertha  in  the  library,  best- 
ing over  an  old  Lutheran  Bible,  discolored  by  time. 
yet  its  velvet  covering  and  silver  clasps  betokesed 
the  care  with  which  it  had  been  preserved.  It  bad 
belonged  to  one  of  the  early  reformers,  and  was  re* 
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garded  with  great  reverence  by  the  family.  She  did 
not  look  up  when  Herman  entered,  and  lie  thought 
her  lost  in  plefeant  reverie  over  the  interesting  relic. 

When,  however,  he  approached  her,  he  saw  her 
face  was  bathed  in  tears,  and  she  was  engaged  in 
reading  the  answer  of  Jesus  to  the  materialists  of 
those  days.  Placing  her  finger  upon  the  text,  she 
raised  her  eyes  slowly  to  his  face,  and  repeated,  in 
a  voice  scarcely  above  a  whisper, 

"  Whose  wife  shall  she  be  in  the  resurrection  ?" 

Herman  turned  ghastly  pale ;  a  cold  sweat  started 
upon  his  brow,  he  staggered  to  a  seat,  and  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands. 

Bertha  shuddered;  she  knelt  down,  and  laid  her 
head  upon  his  knee,  looking  upward  with  that  myste- 
rious, sad  face,  now  pale  and  passionless  as  marble. 
At  length,  she  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  fell  senseless 
to  the  floor. 

Herman  placed  her  upon  a  couch  and  bathed  her 
cold  face,  till  the  sad  eyes  opened  and  met  his  ago- 
nized expression. 

"Oh,  Herman,  Herman!  I  have  committed  a 
deadly  sin,  in  that  I  swore,  before  God,  to  love  and 
honor  you,  while  my  love,  aye  the  deep  love  of  a 
strong  woman's  strong  nature,  bad  been  that  of  an- 
other. I  have  never  dared  .to  call  you  husband.  I 
have  entreated  you  to  call  me  Bertha,  for  the  name 
wife  has  been  too  holy  for  me  to  respond  to." 

A  fierce  light  grew  in  the  eyes  of  the  wronged 
man,  as  he  listened  to  these  fearful  words.  He 
grasped  her  wrist  convulsively,  and  looked  sternly 
into  her  pale  face. 

"  Woman,  tell  me  solemnly,  before  God,  if  you 
felt  all  this  at  the  time  you  consented  to  be  mine." 

"  No,  on  my  soul,  dear  Herman,  I  did  not  even 
then  know  the  whole  extent  of  my  love  for  another — 
another,  with  all  his  worth  and  manhood,  now  in  his 
grave;"  and  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands 
and  burst  into  tears. 

"Bertha,  you  have  mocked  me;  you  have  per- 
jured your  own  soul,  and  plunged  me  into  everlast- 
ing misery.  You  have  bound  us  with  cords  that 
death  only  can  sever,  while  we  must  from  hence- 
forth be  as  strangers  to  each  other." 

A  shriek,  wild  and  piercing,  burst  from  the  lips  of 
the  wretched  woman,  and  she  once  more  relapsed 
into  insensibility.  Herman  again  bathed  her  brow, 
unconsciously  murmuring,  M  Oh,  God,  so  beautiful, 
and  yet  so  wretched — so  noble,  and  yet  so  weak !" 

"  Weak,  most  weak !"  responded  Bertha,  without 
unclosing  her  eyes.  "But,  Herman,  even  truth 
must  be  gradually  unfolded  to  the  mind.  The  blessed 
Savior  recognized  the  weakness  of  human  under- 
standing when  be  said,  '  I  have  yet  many  things  to 
say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now,"  and  he 
fulfilled  his  great  mission,  leaving  these  things  un- 
said. Is  not  the  mystery  of  marriage  one  of  these 
things  ?  Is  the  human  mind,  even  after  the  lapse  of 
centuries,  prepared  to  receive  the  true  doctrine  ?" 

Again,  Herman  found  himself  listening  to  the 
eloquence  of  those  sweet  lips,  content  to  live  upon 
the  honey  of  words  so  purely  framed,  and  again  he 
forgot  the  mysterious  sadness  and  the  tranquilness  of 


manner  that  revealed  a  soul  whose  destiny  had  been 
sealed. 

"  Dear  Herman,  those  truths  have  been  growing 
upon  me ;  slowly  but  surely  unfolding  themselves  to 
my  mind.  At  the  time  of  our  contract,  I  was  a  soli- 
tary being,  yearning  for  sympathy.  I  would  have 
been  content  as  your  friend,  your  sister,  but  your 
vehemence  forbade  that.  I  was  fearful  of  losing 
you  altogether.  I  thought  love  was  a  thing  to  be 
conquered,  to  be  transferred  even." 

"Bertha—" 

"  Herman,  I  must  say  all  now,  it  is  better  for  both." 

"  Go  on,  go  on." 

Again  she  shuddered,  and  clasped  her  hands  upon 
her  breast,  as  if  to  keep  back  her  emotion. 

"  I  thought,  Herman,  that  old  things  would  pass 
away,  forgetting  that  material  things  only  perish  in 
the  using,  while  love  i*  indestructible  and  eternal, 
growing  brighter  and  brighter  unto  the  perfect  day." 

"  Bertha,  you  drive  me  mad.  You,  who  love  me 
not,  can  talk  in  this  wise,  while  I,  I  who  have  ex- 
pended my  whole  soul  upon  you — "  And  he  paced 
the  room  with  clenched  hands. 

Most  gently  did  Bertha  exercise  her  powerful 
ministry.  "  No,  Herman,  yours  is  not  love.  It  is  an 
intellectual  admiration,  a  content  in  thought,  a  grati- 
fied imagination,  but  love  is  more  than  this.  It  is 
too  intangible  for  definement,  yet  the  soul  knoweth 
its  presence  by  its  fullness  of  content  in  the  beloved. 
Herman,  let  me  say  all.  I  had  not  been  able  to 
detect  its  tokens,  till  I  found  I  would  sooner  lose  you, 
Herman,  than  lose  the  memory  even  of  my  buried 
love." 

"  Oh,  God !  oh,  God !  is  this  life !"  exclaimed  the 
unhappy  man. 

"  It  is  fearful,  Herman,  the  weakness,  not  the  vice, 
of  our  nature  that  has  brought  this  upon  us.  I  have 
endured  this,  dear  Herman,  and  even  more." 

Both  were,  for  a  long  time,  silent. 

"  Then,  this  doctrine  of  the  true  marriage  has  been 
a  gradual  revealment,"  said  Herman ;  "  you  did  not, 
could  not,  understand  these  things  in  their  present 
light,  and  yet  consent  to  take  such  fearful  vows  upon 
yourself*" 

"  Never,  never.  Oh,  God !  Herman,  to  souls  like 
ours,  made  to  discern  the  truth,  such  vows,  where 
the  two  are  not  one  in  spirit,  truly  and  entirely  one 
before  God,  are  a  fearful  desecration.  It  is  mockery 
of  that  holiest  of  all  Divine  appointments." 

"  True,  most  true."  He  grasped  her  arm  with  a 
strong  grasp,  and  replied,  huskily,  "yet  we  are 
bound  in  the  light  of  human  institutions — bound  till 
death,  death,  shall  sever  the  bonds.  Bound  by  hu- 
man ties,  though  from  henceforth  strangers  upon 
earth,"  and  he  fell  headlong  to  the  floor. 

Long  and  fearful  was  the  malady  that  followed  this 
terrible  explanation.  Bertha  watched  over  his  couch 
with  sister-like  assiduity]  preserving  her  calm  gentle- 
ness of  demeanor,  even  while  others  were  blanched 
with  fear.  Often  and  often,  in  the  silence  of  bis 
slumber,  did  she  kneel  down  and  pray  that  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  cup  might  be  assuaged.  Often,  in  the 
wildness  of  his  delirium,  did  she  respond  with  some 
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seasonable  word  of  sympathy,  that  brought  comfort 
to  the  inner  soul. 

Was  there  no  strife  in  the  soul  of  that  strong  wo- 
man, think  ye  ?  Had  she  no  need  of  human  sympa- 
thy under  her  load  of  suffering?  Alas!  no;  she 
suffered  but  as  she  had  brought  suffering  upon  others ; 
suttered  for  the  infirmity  of  her  woman-nature,  but 
hers  were  divine  ministrations,  comfort  from  the  Be- 
loved, help  from  God. 

Most  beautiful  grew  she  in  her  spiritual  loveli- 
ness. Worn  and  stricken  as  she  was,  the  true  soul 
draped  even  mortality  with  angelic  garments. 

Herman  slowly  recovered  from  that  long  fever, 
and  again  listened  to  the  soothing  and  elevating 
language  of  Bertha. 

"Whose  wife  shall  she  be  in  the  resurrection? 
Not  mine,  not  mine,  Bertha.  I  can  think  calmly  of 
it  now.  But  oh,  God!  the  agony  I  have  suffered; 
surely,  surely  there  is  a  fearful  retribution  here !  no, 
not  retribution,  for  mistakes  are  followed  often  by 
more  severe  and  protracted  misery  than  even  vice. 
But  then  they  do  their  office  of  discipline  to  the  soul, 
while  sin  brandeth  thereon  a  perpetual  stain." 

"  Yes,  dear  Herman,  we  must  be  ( made  perfect 
through  suffering,1  and  the  dismay  of  darkness 
causeth  us  to  turn  in  search  of  the  light."  She  took 
his  hand,  and  the  tears  slowly  gathered  in  her  eyes, 
for  she  had  that  to  say  that  was  most  painful  to  be 


uttered.     Herman  closed  his 

was  the  nature  of  that  mute,  yet  eloquent  appeal 

"Speak,  dear  Bertha,  I  uudefsUBBd  what  yen 
would  say." 

There  was  one  wild  gush  of  agony,  and  she  buried 
her  face  in  the  pillow  and  sobbed  aloud.  Hennas 
laid  his  hand  gently  upon  her  head,  and  thus,  in  sfeat 
and  holy  communion,  each  praying  that  comfort 
might  come  to  the  heart  of  the  other,  without  the 
utterance  of  a  single  word,  was  the  external  bond 
reverently  recognised  between  them,  yet  as  rever- 
ently spurned  by  the  spirit  as  no  bond  of  uaioa. 
Herman  pressed  his  lips  to  her  cold  hand,  and  she 
arose  from  her  kneeling  posture,  and  imprinted  cne 
last  kiss  upon  his  brow. 

And  thus  they  parted,  she  to  cherish  the  image  of 
the  heavenly ;  he  to  wrestle  in  spirit,  to  strive  as 
striveth  the  strong  man  for  the  mastery  of  self— to 
go  out  into  high  and  holy  pathways  searching  for 
evermore  for  the  good  promised  to  the  faithfuL 

Here  died  out  in  his  soul  all  the  promptings  of  am- 
bition. Here  arose  a  noble  desire  to  impress  worthily 
some  few  minds  in  the  great  mass  of  humanity. 

Herman  traveled  many  years;  he  sought  the 
society  of  the  gifted  and  the  learned.  Alas!  te 
found  a  sorrow  lurking  in  every  heart.  He  (ami 
that  love  alone  is  its  own  exceeding  great  reward; 
but  that  few,  very  few,  are  equal  to  the  gilt 


SONNETS    TO 


i. 

Now  tripping  forth,  the  fairy-footed  Spring 
Awakens  bnd  and  bloom,  and,  liberal,  fills 
The  air  with  balm,  mantling  the  fanny  hills 

With  living  green.    The  purple  martens  wing 

Their  wheeling  course,  and,  twittering  sharply,  sing 
In  treble  notes  a  strange  and  keen  delight, 
And  as  they  upward  soar  in  airy  flight, 

Shrill  through  the  sapphire  arch  their  paeans  ring. 

Oh  sweetheart  mine !  shall  I  unfold  the  theme  * 
Bird,  bud  and  blossom  teach  our  swelling  hearts? 

Thy  tell-tale  blush  replies !    Nor  idle  deem 
Nor  slight  the  lesson  Nature  thus  imparts, 

While  even  Zephyr  from  his  flight  above, 
Stooping  to  kits  thy  cheek,  sighs  tenderly  of  Lovx  ! 

II. 

Nay,  chide  me  not  that  I  am  jealous,  love, 

For  in  my  doting  fondness  I  am  grown 

A  very  miser  of  the  beauties  thrown 
Profusely  round  thee  from  the  gods  above : 
1  'm  even  jealous  of  the  pliant  glove 
*  Embracing  oft  thy  slight  and  fairy  hand, 

And  of  sly  Zephyr,  with  his  whisper  bland, 
Who  steals  a- wooing  from  the  budding  grove 
And  dallies  o'er  thy  cheek  with  soft  caress, 

And  of  the  ray  that  trembles  as  it  glows 
Upon  thy  fresh  lips'  rosy  loveliness— 

For  that  dear  hand  I  would  with  mine  enclose, 
And  lip  and  cheek  I  would  were  mine  alone, 
And  mine  the  only  heart  that  thou  wouldst  wish  to  own. 


in. 

Come,  dear  one,  smile  consent !   Thy  mir  young  brow 
Was  never  arched  for  stern  Denial's  frown — 
Could  angels  glance  like  April  sunbeams  down 

From  their  high  thrones,  where  burning  splendors  gknr, 

To  this  cold  sphere,  cloud-mantled,  far  below, 
As  April's  suns  awake  the  budding  flower 
And  from  its  sweet  cup  quaff  the  dropping  shower. 

Warmed  by  their  breath  would  young  Lore's  rose*  gto^ 

From  Feeling's  flushing  cheek  they  M  kiss  the  tear, 
And  words  of  comfort  to  the  worn  heart  toU— 

And  art  not  thou,  my  life,  their  sister  dear ! 
Then  in  thy  soul  let  kindred  kindness  dwell— 

Unfold  the  wings  stretched  o'er  thy  bosom  fiur 

And  let  my  wearied  spirit  nestle  there ! 

IV. 
Come,  dearest,  to  my  heart.    My  soul  and  thine 

A  strange,  ethereal,  soft  attraction  feel : 
Where'er  I  rove,  my  thoughts  to  thee  incline, 

Whate'er  my  purpose,  still  to  thee  I  steal  ; 

If  in  the  temple  to  my  God  I  kneel 
My  prayers  for  pardon  blend  with  prayers  for  thee ; 

If  on  my  senses  slumber  sets  her  seal 
My  dreaming  spirit  seeks  thee,  wild  and  free ; 
If  in  each  other's  presence  blessed  we  stand, 

Nearer  and  nearer  still  with  smiles  we  more, 
Soul  melts  with  soul,  as  hand  is  joined  in  hand, 

And  throb  and  thrill  attest  the  loadstar  Love— 
Bright,  burning  mystery !  unknown  to  art, 
But  ever  gently  thus  attracting  heart  to  heart.  a. 


TIME  CANNOT  CHILL  MY  LOVE. 
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Dear -est,      ten  years  have  roll'd      a  -  way,         Since     stand-frig  by  thy 
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heard  thee  whisper        in  mine  ear,  As        fan  •  cy-dreams  we    wore 
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can  •  not  chill         my    .love. 
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What,  though  their  onward  flight  has  traced 

Deep  furrows  on  thy  brow 
The  sunlight  of  the  blessed  past 

Shines  on  my  mem'ry  now : 


And  still  thou  art  as  dear  to  me — 
Thy  graces  charming  prove, 

As  when,  in  youth,  I  knelt  to  thee — 
Time  cannot  chili  my  love. 


REVIEW    OP    NEW    BOOKS. 


Poet  and  Present:  By  Thomas  Carlyle.    One  volume  duo- 
decimo.   Boston,  Little  J*  Brown. 

We  read  every  thing  Carlyle  writes  with  deep  interest 
and  careful  attention,  and  though  we  are  not  wont  to  ex- 
claim with  the  multitude  against  his  vagueness  and  mys- 
ticism, we  feel  for  him  little  of  that  profound  reverence 
which  stems  to  force  his  worshipers  upon  their  knees  at 
every  new  "utterance"  with  which  he  may  favor  the 
world.  "  Past  and  Present,"  lacks  the  lofty  and  sublime 
spirit  of  u  Sartor  Resortus,"  and  the  vivid,  masterly  paint- 
ing of  the  "  French  Revolution,"  but  to  a  good  degree  it 
combines  the  minor  beauties  of  both  these  works.  It  is 
upon  a  subject  of  deep  interest :  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  England :  and  the  views  it  expresses  are  philosophical 
and  unquestionably  true.  The  book  consists  of  three  parts : 
the  first  is  entitled  "  The  Ancient  Monk,"  and  aims,  by  an 
allegory,  to  set  forth  the  superiority  of  the  twelfth  century 
over  the  nineteenth  in  this  particular— a  clear-sighted  ap- 
preciation of  manhood,  a  spirit  lo  discover  and  welcome 
greatness  and  moral  power  wherever  exhibited,  and  an 
ability  to  get  a  true  aristocracy  of  talent  to  act  the  parts  of 
governor.  The  present  age,  the  author  thinks,  is  under 
the  dominion  of  Humbug,  Sham,  Pretension :  the  twelfth 
century  trampled  these  under  foot,  and  gave  the  sceptre  to 
worth  and  genius ;  and  we  must  learn  to  do  the  same  if 
we  would  have  in  us  any  real  life  and  truth,  and  substantial 
and  permanent  prosperity.  The  second  part  is  called  the 
"  Modern  Worker,"  and  sett  forth  powerfully  and  truly 
the  sad  condition  of  the  working  classes,  the  uselessness  of 
idlers,  and  the  sad  condition  into  which  the  misery  and 
growing  despair  of  the  one  class,  and  the  luxury  and  inhu- 
manity of  the  other,  are  fast  hurrying  modern  society.  The 
third  part— called  "  Horoscope"— seeks  to  read  the  furore, 
or  rather  to  point  to  the  sources  whence  deliverance  must 
come,  if  it  come  at  all.  In  the  reorgnnixation  of  labor,  the 
establishment  of  a  system  whereby  the  laborer  shall  obtain 
a  permanent  interest  in  the  work  upon  which  he  is  engaged, 
and  perchance  a  direct  interest  in  the  land  he  tills  or  the 
fruits  he  cultivates,  Mr.  Carlyle  sees  the  beginning  of  the 
better  day.  The  soul  of  the  nation,  too,  must  awake  to 
manhood  and  strength ;  higher  views  of  the  aims  of  life 
roust  prevail ;  the  gifted  must  acquire  new  power ;  and 
Mommonism  must  lose  somewhat  of  its  supremacy  before 
health  and  perfect  peace  will  be  restored. 

Now  we  do  not  complain  that  this  is  not  practical— that 
it  is  visionary  and  vogue— though  doubtless  it  will  thus 
strike  the  popular  apprehension.  It  is  the  work  of  a  phi- 
losopher, and  is  therefore  necessarily  theoretical :  it  goes 
back  beyond  the  rules  and  shallow  inductions  of  expediency 
to  the  first  principles  of  national  strength  and  social  health. 
This  is  just  what  is  needed  and  what  should  most  be  prixed. 
The  speculations  of  political  economists,  the  devices  of 
skillful  slight-of-hand  statesmen,  are  plentiful  enough,  per- 
haps somewhat  too  plentiful  for  the  public  good.  It  is  well 
to  turn  thoughtful  minds  to  a  higher  ground,  to  excite  true- 
hearted  men  to  a  nobler  effort,  and  to  infuse  into  the  atmo- 
sphere of  political  and  social  speculation  a  purer  spirit,  a 
higher  and  more  nourishing  life.  Without  this  all  state  re- 
form is  quackery,  and  will  show  itself  to  be  that  by  its 
fruits.  Carlyle  thus  does  high  service  to  the  cause  of  Hu- 
manity when  he  writes  such  books  as  this :  and  no  true- 
hearted  man  can  fail  to  thank  him  for  them.    But  we  are 


sure  he  does  not  do  all  he  might,  and  that  he  does  far  more 
incidental  mischief  than  he  ought.  Were  this  work  written 
in  the'style  of  "  Schiller's  Life"  or  the  «  Review  of  Burns," 
— were  all  its  eccentricities  and  affectations  carefully 
avoided,  and  had  the  author  uttered  the  thoughts  he  has 
here  so  fantastically  expressed,  in  the  pure,  strong  style  of 
his  early  days— a  style  which  ordinary  EkigUshsnea,  for 
whom  he  ought  to  have  written,  can  understand,  and 
which  carries  with  it  a  convincing  power— it  would  have 
aroused  the  intelligent  throughout  the  nation  to  serious  and 
sad  reflection.  Now,  it  will  have  this  effect  with  the 
coterie,  and  remain  a  sealed  book  to  the  great  mass,  for 
whom  it  should  have  been  prepared.  The  author  seems  to 
us  thus  completely  to  defeat  his  own  aim,  and  to  render  his 
book,  which  is  realty  one  of  the  most  able  and  powerful  re- 
cently written,  one  of  the  least  influence  and  practical 
effect.  We  are  firmly  of  the  opinion,  too,  that  Mr.  Carlyle 
it  doing  more  than  any  other  ten  writers  of  the  day  to  cor- 
rupt the  language  in  which  ha  writes— to  destroy  us  beauty 
and  despoil  it  of  its  chief  glory.  But  we  have  no  room  to 
pursue  this  subject,  or  to  say  more  of  the  book  itself. 


Marmaduke  Wyvil,  or  the  Maid's  Revenge:  By  Henry 
William  Herbert.  Author  of  "  Cromwell"  "  The  Bro- 
thers," etc.,  etc.    New  York  and  London,  1843. 

Mr.  Herbert  understands,  as  well  as  any  of  our  eotenv 
poraries,  the  art  of  writing  a  histories!  novel.  His  pre- 
vious works  of  this  class  have  been  greatly  and  deservedly 
praised,  and  in  Marmaduke  Wyvil  he  has  surpassed  them 
all,  both  in  eharacter-painting  and  in  the  skill  with  which 
he  has  woven  the  story.  The  period  is  that  of  the  elose  of 
the  civil  wars  of  the  English  revolution— the  action  be- 
ginning on  the  day  following  the  battle  of  Worcester— and 
the  earlier  campaigns  of  the  French  commotions  of  the 
Fronde.  The  scene  lies  partly  in  England,  partly  in 
France,  varying  from  the  quiet  English  park  and  home- 
stead, the  country  maypole  and  the  village  green,  to  the 
gay  saloons  of  Paris,  the  Tuileries,  the  Louvre,  and  lh« 
gray  towers  of  Notre  Dame— from  the  study  of  the  se- 
cluded scholar  and  the  bower  of  ladies,  to  the  camp  and 
battle-field  beside  the  Seine  and  Hyere.  Among  the  real 
characters  introduced  are  the  Mareschals  Turenne  and 
Condi  and  the  Duke  of  York,  afterward  James  the  Second ; 
Louis  Quatorxe,  Anne  of  Austria,  the  Cardinal  dc  Rets, 
and  many  other  of  the  magnificent  personages  of  thai 
strange  and  picturesque  era,  more  prolific  probably  in  great 
men  and  great  events  than  any  from  the  Norman  conquest 
to  the  days  of  George  the  Fourth  of  England. 

The  story  is  briefly  told.  Alice  Selby  the  daughter  of  an 
old  abstracted  scholar— wise  in  books  and  utterly  ignorant 
of  men  and  .the  world— saves  Marmaduke  Wyvil,  a  young 
and  noble  cavalier,  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Roundheads, 
and  secretes  him  in  a  crypt  of  Wool  verton  Hall,  her  father's 
residence,  with  the  old  man's  consent.  The  house  is 
searched  that  night  by  the  Puritans  in  vain.  The  next 
morning,  at  a  village  inn  hard  by,  three  men  are  breakfast- 
ing :  a  pedlar,  Bartram,  a  warrener  in  the  employment  of 
Selby,  and  a  forester  of  Lord  Fairfaix :  when  there  arrives 
a  farmer  riding  the  horse  of  Wyvil,  which  he  has  found  in 
the  woods.  They  are  all  arrested  by  a  party  of  Round- 
heads who  come  up ;  Despard,  a  cornet,  ill-treats  the  idiot 
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boy  of  the  innkeeper,  and,  maddened  by  the  opposition  of 
Frank  Norman,  the  forester,  orders  his  men  to  shoot  him, 
when  in  the  nick  of  time  arrives  Henry  Chaloner,  consul 
of  Alice  Selby,  and  Major  General  of  the  District,  who 
stops  the  execution  and  dismisses  Despard,  who  Is  after- 
ward cashiered.  Chaloner,  after  an  interwiew  at  the  inn 
with  Alice — who  has  come  out  to  see  her  poor  pensioners- 
rides  to  the  hall  and  acquaint*  her  father  that  be  is  ordered 
to  search  it  thoroughly  the  next  day— with  bis  regrets  at 
the  necessity,  and  his  his  determination  to  do  bis  duty.  He 
subsequently  rescues  Alice  when  attacked  by  disbanded 
soldiers  in  the  park— is  wounded— and  in  the  evening  pro- 
poses to  her,  but  is  tenderly  and  tearfully  rejected.  The 
hall  is  once  more  searched,  and  unsuccessfully.  Chaloner 
departs— Alice  continues  for  months  to  minister  to  Wyvil 
in  concealment,  and  both  fall  mutually  in  love.  Despard, 
in  disguise,  hangs  about  the  premises,  satisfied  of  Wyvil's 
presence,  and  leagued  with  the  disbanded  soldiers  to  seise 
him  for  the  reward  by  the  government.  The  cavalier's 
escape  from  England  is  planned  by  the  pedlar,  Bertram— 
at  the  last  moment  he  confesses  his  passion — is  accepted  by 
Alice — their  love  is  sanctioned  by  her  father,  and  he  ar- 
rives in  France  after  a  desperate  conflict  in  which  ♦Despard 
is  killed  by  the  idiot  boy. 

In  France,  Wyvil  enters  the  royal  army  engaged  m  sup- 
pressing the  civil  war  of  the  Fronde,  and  on  various  occa- 
sions greatly  distinguishes  himself.  Rescuing  Sir  Henry 
Oswald  and  his  daughter  from  the  troops  of  the  Prince  of 
Lorraine,  he  wavers  in  his  faith,  gradually  forgets  Alice 
Selby,  and  loves  and  is  loved  by  Isabella  Oswald.  Mean- 
time, the  pedlar,  Bertram,  or  rather  Colonel  Penrnddock, 
the  royalist,  is  taken  with  letters  on  his  person  frouf  Wyvil 
to  Alice,  which  are  read  by  the  Parliament ;  Selby  and  his 
daughter  are  forced  to  fly  to  France,  and  their  estates  are 
sequestered  and  given  by  Cromwell's  connivance  to  Chalo- 
ner, who  pays  the  rents  to  Selby. 

The  French  court  returns  to  Paris,  and  Alice  and  her 
father  go  to  stay  with  their  relative,  Madame  de  Gondi,  a 
high  court  lady  of  English  descent,  married  to  a  kinsman 
of  Cardinal  de  Retz.  Alice,  walking  iu  the  Tuileries,  over- 
hears Wyvil  deny  her,  and  propose  to  Isabella  Oswald. 
She  is  seen  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  invited  to  a  court  ball, 
dances  with  the  king,  and  is  admired  and  honored  by  all 
the  nobles.  Wyvil  sees  her,  his  old  love  revives,  he  en- 
deavors to  regain  his  position  with  her ;  she  detects  him  in 
falsehood  both  to  herself  and  Isabella,  and  utterly  rejects 
him.  He  returns  to  Isabella,  who  becomes  acquainted  with 
Alice  Selby,  ami  her  friend.  Alice,  still  attached  to  Wyvil, 
believing  him  to.  be  really  in  love  with  Isabella,  and  that 
his  temporary  return  to  her  was  the  effect  of  honorable 
feeling,  sacrifices  herself  to  Marmoduke's  happiness,  finds 
herself  gradually  falling  iuto  consumption,  and  endeavors 
to  bring  about  their  union.  Her  father  discovers  Wyvil's 
treachery,  and  in  a  violent  altercation  with  him  breaks  a 
blood  vessel  and  dies.  She,  ignorant  of  Wyvil's  implication 
with  his  death,  makes  over  part  of  her  property— which 
has  just  been  restored  to  her  by  Cromwell,  who  has  sent 
her  a  free  pardon  by  Chaloner,  visiting  Paris  on  his  way  to 
the  Hague  as  envoy— to  her  false  lover,  who  thus  gains 
Sir  Henry's  consent  to  marry  Isabella.    This  is  the  Maid's 

Revenge ! 

The  marriage  ceremony  begins  in  Notre  Dame.  Alice 
is  present,  veiled,  with  Chaloner— she  faints— Chaloner 
reveals  Wyvil's  baseness,  who  shrinks  away  discarded  by 
all  who  know  him.  Alice  dies,  happy  and  forgiving.  Upon 
her  death-bed  she  conjures  Chaloner  to  marry  Isabella,  who 
is  also  by  her  side,  at  some  future  day,  and  leaves  him  all 
her  property.  Chaloner,  possessed  by  a  fanatical  idea  that 
God  has  appointed  him  on  avenger  to  slay  Wyvil,  visits 


htm  at  night,  and,  in  spite  of  his  reluctance,  forces  him  to 
accept  his  challenge  to  a  mortal  duel  on  the  morrow. 
Wyvil,  alone,  half  mad  with  remorse  and  despair,  drinks 
deeply  to  recover  his  courage,  fancies  he  sees  the  ghost  of 
Alice  beckoning  him,  pursues  it,  and  rushing  through  the 
open  window  falls  into  the  open  street,  and  dies  miserably ; 
so  Chaloner,  coming  in  the  morning  to  lead  Wyvil  to  the 
field,  finds  the  dead  body,  and  perceives  and  confesses  the 
falsity  and  wickedness  of  his  previous  fancy.  "  Vengeance 
is  mine,  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord!"  Years  after- 
ward, Chaloner  marries  Isabella  Oswald,  and  they  live 
and  die  happily  at  Woolverton  Hall. 

The  novel  might  as  well  have  been  called  Principle  and 
Passion,  as  the  interest  turns  on  the  struggle  between  the 
two,  and  the  victory  of  the  former.  Wyvil  is  not  naturally 
nor  thoroughly  bad,  but  wavering,  vacillating,  impulsive, 
lacking  fixed  principle  and  resolution,  and  falling  step  by 
step  into  vice.  Chaloner  is  a  perfectly  consistent,  noble, 
calm,  upright  character.  Although  there  is  no  lack  of  ex- 
citing action,  and  much  more  colloquy  than  in  Mr.  Her- 
bert's other  romances,  there  is,  perhaps,  too  much  of  quietly 
elaborated  still  life  in  the  work— yet,  when  sceues  are 
painted  with  such  Claude-like  skill,  the  reader  who  has 
taste  will  not  be  likely  to  complain.  The  tone  of  Marma- 
duke  Wyvil  is  throughout  decidedly  moral,  and  the  author 
has  the  rare  faculty  of  not  making  his  morality  so  obtrusive 
as  to  be  offensive. 


Hoboken;  A  Romance  of  New  York :  By  Theodore  8,  JFhy. 
New  York,  Harper  f  Brothers  ;  Philadelphia,  Zieber  f  Co. 

As  in  the  "  Countess  Ida"  and  "  Norman  Leslie,"  Mr. 
Fay  has  endeavored  in  this  novel  to  awaken  the  feelings  of 
the  heart  and  to  array  the  convictions  of  the  judgement 
against  the  crime  of  dueling.  Henry  and  Franklin  Lenox 
are  sons  of  a  popular  lawyer  in  New  York,  and  lovers  of 
Fanny  Elton,  by  whom  both  of  them  are  rejected.  Sub-  ' 
sequently  the  younger  Lenox  resents  an  insult  offered  to 
Miss  Lctiox  by  a  Captain  Glendenning,  of  the  British  army, 
by  knocking  him  down  in  the  theatre,  and  a  duel  at  Ho- 
boken is  the  consequence.  The  bullet  of  Lenox  passes 
through  the  hat  of  his  adversary,  who  fires  into  the  air  and 
apologizes  for  the  acknowledged  insult.  The  parlies  be- 
come friends,  and  Glendenning  returns  to  Montreal,  where 
he  is  taunted  by  Colonel  Nicholson,  his  commanding  officer, 
with  having  too  precipitately  adjusted  his  quarrel.  He  re- 
visits New  York,  and  in  a  second  meeting  with  Lenox 
kills  him.  The  elder  brother  on  being  rejected  by  Miss 
Elton  goes  abroad,  and  while  traveling  on  the  continent 
with  the  Earl  of  Middleton— previously  introduced  to  the 
reader  as  Colonel  Nicholson— encounters  Glendenning, 
whose  life  has  been  embittered  by  his  unhappy  affair  in 
New  York,  and  who  now  in  bis  presence  accuses  the  Earl 
of  having  forced  him  to  the  fatal  duel  with  Franklin 
Lenox.  He  ascertains  that  the  charge  is  true,  cliallenges 
Middleton,  and  kills  him.  On  returning  to  America  he 
learns  that  his  rejection  by  Fanny  Elton  was  caused  by  the 
slanders  of  an  enemy,  and  is  married  to  her.  Such,  in 
brief,  is  the  outline  of  the  tale,  inwoven  with  which  is  a 
history  of  the  gradual  conversion  of  Henry  Lenox  from 
deism  to  a  true  faith  and  holy  life.  The  characters  are 
skillfully  and  boldly  drawn,  the  incidents  are  generally 
natural  and  dramatic,  and  some  of  the  scenes  are  painted 
with  remarkable  power.  Yet  the  novel  is  for  from  being 
faultless,  in  many  ways.  The  mother  of  the  heroes  is  said 
to  be  a  religious  woman,  but  in  her  life  are  exhibited  few 
of  the  graces  of  the  Christain  character,  and  she  fails  to 
exert  that  heavenly  influence  upon  her  sons  which  ever 
makes  the  pious  mother  the  guardian  angel.    Captain  Glen- 
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The  Lawyer :  Hi*  Character  and  Rule  of  Holy  Life :  By 
Edward  O'Brien.    Philadelphia)  Carey  if  Hart. 

A  work  written  with  simplicity  and  thoughtful  earnest- 
ness :  resembling  somewhat  the  "  Country  Parson"  of  pious 
George  Herbert.  Its  main  principle  is  the  duty  of  govern- 
ing legal  practice  by  the  law  of  Conscience. 


t,  and  hi*  de- 
scriptions of  manners,  antiquities,  etc.,  remarkably  graphic. 


The  Portion  of  the  Soul :  By  the  Rev.  Herman  Hooker,  au&m 
of  "  Popular  Infidelity,"  etc.    Third  Edition,  enlargtd, 
Philadelphia,  H.  Hooker. 
One  of  the  most  profound  and  beautiful  religious  essays 

in  our  language — equal,  in  thought  and  diction,  to  the  bert 

works  of  the  "  great  masters"  of  practical  theology,  the 
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BY  Mitt  BKDOWICK. 


The  family  of  James  O'Moore  was  a  reputable 
branch  of  the  old  and  broad-spreading  tree  of  the 
O'Moores  in  Ireland.  James  had  married  young,  in 
spite  of  the  wise  counsel  of  the  sage  and  rich,  who 
can  themselves  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  wives  and 
children,  and  think  it  very  6tting  the  poor  should  do 
without  them.  Neither  would  Jemmy  O'Moore  be 
guided  by  others'  experience,  which  has  been  well 
called  the  "  stern- light  of  the  ship."  So,  at  five-and- 
thirty,  he  was  a  husband  and  the  father  of  nine  child- 
ren ;  "  five,"  as  his  wife  expressed  it,  "  gone  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  in  Heaven — three  boys  o'er-topping 
their  father  and  stouter  than  he,  and  our  Rosy,  dear, 
the  beauty  oJ  County  Cork,  tho'  her  mother  should 
be  ashamed  to  say  it,  but  her  mother  it  was  alone 
that  knew  she  was  the  truest  and  best  that  ever  mo- 
ther leaned  upon,  God  bless  her !" 

Those  who,  unreasonably,  or,  if  they  will,  reason- 
ably, dislike  the  Irish,  cannot  deny  that,  in  the  glow- 
ing fervor  of  their  affections,  in  generosity  to  their 
kindred  and  people,  and  in  gratitude  to  any  member 
of  the  human  family,  Jew,  Greek,  or  barbarian, 
who,  in  a  kind  manner,  renders  them  a  service,  they 
are  unequaled.  O'Moore  had  a  judicious  and  gene- 
rous landlord,  and  he  would  have  thriven  well  in  his 
own  country,  with  only  his  four  surviving  children 
to  bury  or  bring  up ;  but  there  was  a  cousin,  with 
three  sickly  girls  and  a  boy,  to  whom  his  kind  heart 
bade  him  extend  protection  and  support.  The  boy, 
Dennis  Rooney,  was,  to  be  sure,  no  charge  to  him, 
or  to  his  mother.  Dennis  was  a  stout,  brave  and 
manful  boy,  and,  when  but  twelve  yeacs  old,  he  had 
saved  the  life  of  the  heir,  and  only  son,  of  the  lord 
of  the  domain  on  which  they  lived.  This  unfortunate 
only  son  of  Sir  Philip  Morriti  and  his  wife,  Lady 
6 


Ellen,  was  born  with  a  deformity  that  made  him  in* 
curebly  lame.  He  was  beside  sickly,  and  of  a 
nervous  temperament,  and  retiring  disposition.  He 
loved  solitude;  and,  when  possible,  would  escape 
from  his  mother  and  nurse  and  wander  about  the 
woodlands  of  the  estate.  His  ruling  passion  was  a 
love  of  wild  flowers,  and  in  trying  to  obtain  some 
violets  that  grew  on  the  brink  of  a  stream  that 
bounded  the  estate,  he  fell  in,  and,  unable  to  resist 
the  swift  channel,  he  was  carried  down  into  an  arti- 
ficial pond,  where  he  would  inevitably  have  been 
drowned  but  for  the  timely  intervention  of  Dennis 
Rooney.  Dennis  came  near  being  dragged  under 
by  the  convulsive  grasp  of  the  drowning  child,  but 
his  stout  arm  and  stouter  heart  prevailed;  and  he 
not  only  took  the  boy  from  the  water,  but  carried 
him,  half  a  mile,  to  the  castle,  and  laid  him  in  his 
mother's  arms.  Dennis  was  at  once  taken  to  the 
castle,  was  taught,  by  Master  Edward's  tutor,  read- 
ing, writing  and  ciphering,  and,  what  to  Dennis  was 
as  important,  he  was  put  under  the  head  gardener 
for  instruction  in  his  art.  Master  Edward  now  trans- 
ferred his  love  for  solitary  places  to  the  garden.  His 
onjy  pleasure,  beyond  the  reach  of  his  mother's 
loved  and  tender  voice,  was  working  beside  Dennis 
in  the  flower-beds.  Time  did  not  lighten  the  burden 
of  life  to  the  poor  child ;  as  he  grew  older,  his  mind 
became  dimmer,  and  his  body  feebler.  He  was 
always  leaning  on  Dennis,  or  limping  after  him,  and 
seemed  to  love  the  presence  of  the  bright,  strong, 
cheerful  boy  as  a  plant  loves  the  sunshine. 

At  the  period  when  our  history  of  the  O'Moores 
and  Rooneys  begins,  the  three  sisters  of  Dennis  had 
married  and  gone  to  America,  loaded  with  favors 
and  presents  from  Sir  Philip  and  Lady  Ellen.    Den- 
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nis  had  manifested  no  disposition  to  join  them.  He 
-was  quite  contented  with  the  service  he  was  in,  and 
never  left  the  castle  but  to  visit  the  O'M  oores.  "And 
why  do  you  always  go  there,  and  never  to  fairs,  or 
wakes,  or  merry-makings  of  any  kind?"  asked 
Lady  Ellen.  Dennis  looked  straight  up,  and  straight 
down — be  looked  one  side,  and  the  other — he  looked 
sheepish,  in  short,  he  looked  every  way  but  in  his 
mistress1  face,  as  he  replied,  "  Sure  my  lady  has 
seen  Rosy  O'Moore."  Sure  my  lady  had,  and,  with 
a  woman's  quick  wit,  she  read  the  whole  history  of 
Dennis1  heart.  After  a  little  consideration,  she  told 
him  so— drew  from  him  a  full  disclosure  of  his 
wishes  and  dawning  plaus,  and  promised  to  forward 
them,  by  giving  Rosy  an  eligible  place  at  the  castle. 
That  Dennis  should  ever  leave  it,  while  Master  Ed- 
ward lived,  was  out  of  the  question,  Lady  Ellen 
said,  and  Dennis  assented,  for  he  felt  himself  bound 
there  not  only  by  Edward's  dependence  upon  him, 
but  by  his  gratitude  for  the  multiplied  favors  heaped 
on  him  and  his  family  by  Sir  Philip  and  Lady  Ellen. 

A  week  had  passed  since  he  had  seen  Rosy.  In 
the  next  half  hour  after  his  communication  with  Lady 
Ellen  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  cottage.  Rosy,  who 
always  knew  when  it  was  Dennis  that  knocked, 
opened  the  door  for  him.  The  flush  of  welcome,  or 
the  blush  that  overspread  her  cheek  when  Dennis 
kissed  it,  soon  passed  away,  and  he  observed  that 
she  was  paler  and  less  cheerful  than  usual. 

"  Sure,  Dennis,"  said  the  mother,  "  these  have 
been  the  longest  days  of  the  year  that  you  have  been 
staying  away  from  us." 

"  Indeed  and  that 's  true,"  replied  Dennis,  glanc- 
ing at  Rose,  "  hours  are  minutes  here,  and  minutes 
are  hours  away  from  you." 

41  Oh,  it 's  getting  darker  than  ever  we  saw  it  yet, 
Dennis."  Dennis  stared.  "Is  it  O' Moore  that's 
been  at  the  castle  to-day?"  continued  the  old  woman. 

«« No." 

"  Nor  Dan,  nor  Pat,  nor  Tommy?" 

"  Not  one  of  them." 

"  Then  the  news— bad  luck  to  it— is  yet  to  tell." 
*  Dennis  waa  confounded.  He  fancied  he  only  had 
news  to  tell,  and,  resolving  not  to  have  that  inter- 
fered with,  he  turned  from  the  mother  and  asked 
Rosy  to  walk  down  the  green  lane  with  him.  Rose 
tied  on  a  snow-white  apron,  threw  her  little  cloak 
over  her  shoulders,  and  they  went  out  together. 
The  sentiment  of  the  humble,  like  the  diseases  of 
childhood,  is  simple,  uncomplicated,  and  little  vary- 
ing in  its  symptoms.  "  Thanks  to  you,  Rosy,  dear," 
said  Dennis,  "it  is  not  now  to  ask  ' do  you  love 
me  V  "  Rose  only  sighed  in  reply.  "  Sure  that 
question  was  asked  at  long  ago  aa  we  can  remem- 
ber?" 

"  And  answered  just  as  long  ago— was  it  not  Den- 
nis?" 

"  Sure,  sure  it  was,  Rosy,  and  we  have  been  as 
good  as  one  ever  since,  having  but  one  heart  between 
qb— troth  plighted  and  all,  and  so  Rosy,  dear— but 
why  are  you  so  dark  ?— you  send  chills  to  the  very  soul 
of  me."  Rosy  burst  into  tears.  "  Oh,  speak,  Rosy ; 
if  trouble  has  come  to  you  have  not  I  a  right  to  the 


better  half  of  it  ?"  Dennis*  arm  was  round  Rosy's 
waist,  and  Rosy  pressed  the  hand  that  was  on  her 
heart,  but  she  could  not  utter  a  word.  Dennis  wiped 
off  the  tears  with  Rosy's  apron,  saying,  "  there,  my 
life,  do  n't  send  any  more  after  them !  I  have  news 
to  tell  you  that  will  drive  away  all  sorrow — sunshine 
to  melt  away  all  the  clouds,  Rosy ;  if  one  door  is 
shut  another  is  opened."  And  be  proceeded  to  com- 
municate the  sure  and  near  prospect  that  Lady  Ellen's 
kindness  had  opened  to  them.  Poor  Rosy's  sadness 
deepened  at  every  word,  and,  when  he  had  finished, 
she  covered  her  face  and  sobbed  out,  "  It  cannot  be— 
it  cannot  be — Dennis,  it  can  never  be."  Dennis, 
alarmed  and  confounded,  was  rather  relieved  when 
he  found  out  the  real  lion  in  the  way;  and,  after  a 
little  soothing  and  cheering,  Rosy  began  to  feel  that 
there  was  still  twilight  above  her  horizon.  She  had 
communicated  the  following  facts : 

It  seemed  that  James  O'Moore  had  been  long 
vainly  struggling  against  the  current  of  hard  times. 
With  all  the  indulgence  of  his  landlord,  it  was  hard 
for  him  to  pay  his  rent ;  and  his  boys,  now  grown  to 
be  capable  and  industrious,  had  no  work  to  do.  Emi- 
gration is  the  great  national  resource  for  Ireland. 
O'Moore's  relations  and  friends,  on  every  side,  were 
going  to  America,  and  sending  home  letters  with  ac- 
counts of  success,  and  remittances,  for  those  left 
behind.  A  few  days  before,  O'Moore  had  received 
letters  from  the  husbands  of  Dennis'  sisters.  They 
were  still  in  Canada,  where  they  had  heard  the  most 
tempting  accounts  of  the  facilities  for  settlers  on  the 
new  lands  in  the  United  States,  and  they  vehemently 
urged  O'Moore  to  come  out,  with  his  sons,  and  join 
them.  O'Moore  was  an  impulsive  and  determined 
man — qualities  that  do  not  often  go  together.  Fore- 
seeing opposition  from  the  women,  he  imparled  his 
plan  to  the  boys,  only.  They  joyfully  concurred  with 
him.  He  made  fortunate  arrangements  for  the  sale 
of  such  effects  as  must  be  left  behind  him,  and,  on 
the  morning  of  that  day,  he  told  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter that,  in  one  week,  they  must  be  riding  on  the 
salt  water. 

Rosy  listened  as  she  would  have  listened  to  a  sen- 
tence of  death,  and,  turning  from  her  father,  she 
sunk  down  on  a  chair,  pale  and  motionless.  Her 
mother  understood  her  child's  feelings,  and,  after  her 
own  surprise  and  shock  had  a  little  subsided,  she 
said  "Sure,  Jemmy  O'Moore,  it's  for  the  good  of 

your  boys,  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  again  it 1 

shall  not  long  bide  it — I  cannot  learn  to  stand  alone 
in  my  old  age." 

"  Alone !  will  not  we  be  on  every  side  of  you  ?" 

"  Not  she  that  I  most  lane  on.  I  have  always  had 
something  to  lane  upon  since  first  I  lay  upon  my 
mother's  bosom ;  when  she  was  taken,  then  it  was 
my  poor  father,  then  it  was  you,  Jemmy,  and  now  is 
it  not  Rosy  that 's  my  prop— my  rest  and  comfort  by 
night  and  by  day  ?" 

"And,  God  helping  me,  will  still  be,  mother," 
said  Rosy,  dropping  on  to  the  floor  at  her  mother's 
feet,  and  laying  her  head  on  her  lap. 

'<  Ah,  my  darling,  is  it  not  you  that  're  promised, 
and,  as  I  left  ail  for  your  father,  so  must  you  leaf* 
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alt  for  Dennis— this  is  the  thorny  way  of  life  that 
Providence  has  marked  with  his  own  finger." 

"Now,  this  is  just  women's  way,"  interposed 
Jemmy,  "  flying;  off  into  the  clouds,  instead  of  walk- 
ing in  tbe  beaten  road  before  yon.  What  the  divil 
signifies  blurring  your  eyes,  Rosy?— can't  Dennis 
come  with  us  ?" 

"  Never,  never,  father ;  he  is  doty-bound  to  Mas- 
ter Edward.  It  '*  the  nearest  ditty  we  must  do.  I  '11 
go  with  you,  mother— I  will,  and  I'll  say  never  a 
word  against  Dennis  doing  God's  bidding,  and  that 
is  all  his  possible  to  serve  poor  Master  Edward. 
Should  I,  that  love  him  before  all  things,  stand  be- 
tween him  and  his  duty  Vy 

And  to  this  noble  resolution  Rose  adhered,  at  first 
with  struggling  sighs  and  bitter  tears,  and  afterward 
with  a  stronger  and  more  cheerful  resignation. 

How  wisely  and  how  beautifully  Providence  has 
interwoven  the  reciprocal  relations  of  the  rich  and 
poor !  Money  could  not  buy,  but  it  might  reward 
such  service  as  Dennis'.  The  sickly  child  of  fortune 
was  bis  dependent,  and  he  was  bound  to  the  gene- 
rous benefactors  of  his  family  by  ties  far  stronger 
than  any  chains  ever  forged.  Lady  Ellen  was  sure 
her  son  would  pine  away  and  die,  if  Dennis  left  him ; 
and  so  he  probably  would  have  done;  and  a  man  less 
true  and  constant  to  duty  than  Dennis  might  have 
questioned  whether  a  life  so  feeble  and  profitless 
were  worth  preserving  at  such  a  cost.  But  there 
was  no  such  question  in  Dennis'  clear  mind.  He 
threw  his  love,  and  longings  to  go  with  Rose,  into 
one  scale,  and  his  doty  Into  the  other,  and  that  pre- 
ponderating the  thing  was  settled. 

The  lovers  parted.  Rose  came  with  her  family  to 
America,  and  Dennis  remained  in  the  service  of 
Master  Edward,  at  the  castle.  They  were  too  young, 
and  too  strong  of  heart,  to  part  without  hope.  "  Be 
sure,  Rosy,  be  sure,"  were  almost  Dennis'  last 
words,  "  that  poor  Master  Edward's  shattered  frame 
cannot  stand  it  long,  and,  when  it  pleases  God  to 
take  him  to  His  peace,  I  will  be  after  you,  as  fast  as 
winds  and  sails  can  bring  me." 

Flowers  have  bloomed  on  our  prairies,  and  passed 
away,  from  age  to  age,  unseen  by  man,  and  multi- 
tudes of  virtues  have  been  acted  out  in  obscure 
places,  without  note  or  admiration.  The  sweetness 
of  both  has  gone  up  to  Heaven. 

The  O'Moores  joined  the  Kellys— Dennis'  brothers- 
in-law—  at  Montreal.  The  limit  assigned  to  this 
slight  sketch  of  their  fortunes,  does  not  permit  our 
detailing,  step  by  step,  their  progress ;  led  on — as 
such  wanderers  are— by  chance  advice,  and  chance 
acquaintance,  and  the  hope  of  casting  off  old  burdens, 
and  gaining  new  advantages,  they  reached  Illinois, 
and  there  squatted  on  some  new  land,  about  six 
miles  from  the  thriving  little  town  of  Clifton.  To 
reach  this  point,  all  the  O'Moores'  convertible  pro- 
perty had  been  turned  into  money,  and  the  money 
was  nearly  expended.  The  golden  cloud  that,  to  the 
poor*emigrant's  eye,  rests  over  this  western  world, 
had,  till  now,  gone  before  them,  and  now,  at  the  very 
point  where  they  hoped  it  would  stand  still,  it  melted 
away.    The  fate  of  "  the  best  laid  schemes  o'  mice 


and  men"  hung  over  our  Irish  friends.  The  first 
season,  James  O' Moore  took  the  fever  of  the  country, 
and  died.  His  eldest  son,  finding  that  harder  work 
than  he  had  done  at  home  met  with  smaller  present 
returns,  was  disheartened  and  disgusted,  and  he 
quitted  the  land,  and  went  to  work  on  a  railroad. 
Patrick,  left  to  labor  alone — for  Thomas,  tbe  youngest! 
had  remained  in  Ireland,  to  fulfill  a  year's  engage- 
ment— was  discouraged,  and  was  soon  laid  by  with 
"  the  fever,"  whose  first  victims  the  disheartened 
are.  The  Rooneys  extended  all  the  kindness  in  their 
power  to  our  friends— they  had  difficulties  of  their 
own.  The  life  of  a  settler  is,  at  best,  a  life  of  hard- 
ship and  endurance — emphatically  a  struggling  life. 
The  second  spring  opened  gloomily  on  the  O'Moores. 
Patrick  could  just  crawl  frejn  his  bed  to  the  fire,  his 
days  being  varied  only  by  chills  and  no  chills.  His 
poor  mother  was  like  an  old  tree  dying  of  transplant- 
ation, an  unwise  movement  for  an  old  subject. 
Rosy  did  her  best  with  kind  words,  hopeful  sugges- 
tions, smiles  and  ends  of  songs— her  tears  she  kept 
to  herself.  Many  a  tear  she  shed,  when  there  was 
no  light  in  the  hut  but  that  of  the  smouldering  log. 
They  were  all,  in  truth,  pining  with  home-sickness. 
The  Irish  are  often  ridiculed,  or  contemned,  for 
vaunting  the  comfortable  Homes  they  have  left  be- 
hind them.  "The  Almighty  knows,"  they  say, 
"  what  we  've  come  here  for,  we  were  a  dale  better 
off  at  home!"  This  is  false  in  word,  but  true  in 
feeling.  Their  earnest  affections  take  possession  of 
their  memories,  and  efface  all  but  that  which  made 
the  happiness  of  their  birth-place,  and  childhood's 
home.  There,  in  perpetual  freshness,  are  the  joys 
of  youth;  the  associations  of  song  and  story  are 
there— there,  in  golden  light,  all  the  bright  passages 
of  life— its  pleasant  acquaintanceships,  and  sparkling 
incidents.  And  there,  those  ministers  of  suffering, 
trial,  superstition,  even  death  itself,  have  their  root 
of  sorrow  plucked  out,  and  become  ministering  an- 
gels— messengers  from  another  world.  Who  ever 
looked  back  upon  home,  through  the  vista  of  time, 
or  the  wide  spaces  of  distance,  and  saw  any  thing 
but  light  and  beauty  there  ?  Surely,  then,  the  poor 
Irish  may  be  pardoned  the  hallucinations  of  their 
filial  love. 

Dame  O'Moore's  widowed  and  sinking  heart 
turned  to  Thomas.  Many  a  weary  month  had  come 
and  gone  since  any  tidings  had  reached  them  from 
Ireland.  At  last  came  a  newspaper,  forwarded  by  a 
friend  in  Montreal,  giving  an  account  of  the  wreck 
of  a  packet  that  had  left  Liverpool,  on  a  certain  day, 
with  an  unusual  number  of  emigrants.  The  paper 
contained  an  imperfect  list  of  the  passengers,  and 
among  them  was  the  name  of  Thomas  O'Moore. 
"  And  sure  it 's  Tommy ;"  said  the  old  woman,  "  as  I 
look  at  it  I  see  it's  Tommy's  own  name,  and  no 
other." 

"  But,  mother,  dear,"  said  Rosy,  who  could  find 
a  ray  of  light  gleaming  where  all  was  darkness  to 
her  mother's  milled  vision,  "  all  County  Cork  is  full 
of  O'Moores,  and  are  there  not  six  Thomas  O'Moores, 
cousins  to  us,  or  something  that  way,  besides  our 
own  Tommy?" 
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c<  Ah,  yes  but  this  is  my  own— I  feel  it  to  be  the 
very  marrow  of  my  bones — now  look,"  she  said, 
pointing  to  the  printed  ntme,  "  it 's  as  like  him  as 
his  own  face.  Oh,  Rosy,  it  is  he,  and  none  other— 
my  heart  is  broke !" 

Rosy,  in  spite  of  having  a  weight  of  sorrow,  of 
which  her  mother  was  ignorant,  in  the  intervals  of 
adjusting  the  old  woman's  pillows,  and  administering 
a  cap  of  hot)  fresh  tea,  contrived  to  let  a  ray  of  hope 
into  her  drooping  spirit.  The  day  was  bright,  and, 
when  the  little  cabin  began  to  have  the  air  of  com- 
fort that  neatness  and  order  give,  even  where  there 
is  poverty  and  sickness,  Rosy  proposed  walking  in 
to  Clifton,  to  see  if  there  were  not  a  letter  in  the 
postoffice. 

"  That 's  my  own  daafng,"  said  her  mother ;  "  it 
was  the  night  I  was  dreaming  of  roasted  potatoes, 
and  that 's  a  sign  of  letters  coming— old  blind  Barry 
'twas  told  me  the  sign,  when  Pat,  his  son,  was 
away  to  the  Indies.  But,  Rosy,  dear,  where 's  the 
money  to  pay  for  the  same?" 

14  Is  there  not  a  shilling,  mother,  left  of  the  last 
pound  of  tea?" 

"  Ah !  no,  Rosy,  that  same  went  to  Clifton  for  the 
last  vial  of  my  mixture.  I  would  not  rob  yon,  darl- 
ing, but  sore  a  letter  would  be  better  to  us  all  than 
gold.  There's  the  gold-piece  Dennis— God  ever 
bless  htm — gave  you  st  parting." 

"  Mother,  what  for  would  I  tell  you  in  that  dark 
hour  and  you  sick,  but  sure  it  was  the  gold-piece  I 
paid  for  father's  coffin,  to  quiet  his  dear  soul.  Could 
he  rest  easy,  the  thing  not  paid  for,  and  his  own  dear 
child  having  gold  in  her  purse  ?" 

"It's  all  right,  Rosy,  love;  the  blessing  of  the 
dead  and  the  living  on  you !  If  there  should  be  a 
letter !  Fat,  boy,  is  there  ne'er  a  shilling  at  the  bot- 
tom of  your  empty  purse  ?" 

"Na,  na,  mother,"  groaned  Pat  from  the  chair, 
where  he  sat  cowering  over  the  coals;  "my  last 
shilling  went  to  the  pedlar— bad  luck  to  him — for  the 
fever-pills." 

"  Oh,  mother,  dear,"  interposed  Rosy,  "  it 's  a 
lucky  thought,  the  same  I  have."  She  pulled  from 
ber  bosom  a  shilling,  suspended  by  a  thread-bare 
ribbon,  from  which  its  original  rose-color  had  been 
long  washed  out.  "  Sure  I  never  thought  of  its  be- 
ing money — it  was  a  love-token  we  called  it.  It  was 
when  you  and  I  and  Dennis  went  to  the  fair — he 
bought  this  ribbon  and  tied  round  my  neck,  you  re- 
member, mother — it  was  my  seventh  birth-day — I  Ml 
scarce  know  myself  without  it— but  I  'U  not  scruple 
parting  with  it  to  bring  you  the  comfort  of  a  letter- 
so  kiss  it  for  luck's  sake,  mother,  dear." 

Her  mother  kissed  the  love-token,  and  kissed  her 
good  child,  and  poured  out  a  shower  of  tears,  as  she 
said  "  God  Almighty's  blessing  rest  on  you,  as  it  does, 
and  ever  will,  for  you  've  kept  all  His  laws,  and 
crowned  them  all  with  honoring  father  and  mother- 
so  you've  His  sure  word  that  these  black  days  shall 
lighten  up,  and  be  long  and  bright  to  the  last,  in  the 
land  that  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  to  thee— God 
speed  ye,  my  darling !"         • 

These  blessings,  the  very  effluence  of  well-per- 


formed duties,  fell,  like  dews  from  Heaven,  on  Rosy's 
spirit,*  and  filled  it  with  cheerful  expectation.  She 
changed  her  working-dress  for  a  holiday  suit,  and, 
having  arranged  becomingly  her  fine  dark  hair,  she 
looked  at  herself  with  pardonable  complacency,  for 
no  drawing-room  mirror  ever  reflected  a  sweeter 
face  than  was  given  hack  by  the  little  bit  of  broken, 
triangular  glass,  by  which  she  tied  on  a  pretty,  straw 
hat.  "  Rosy,"  said  her  mother,  "  your  mourning 
bonnet,  child !"  A  crape  bonnet,  of  her  own  fashion- 
ing, was  the  only  badge  of  mourning  Rosy  had  been 
able  to  obtain.  " There's  no  luck  under  a  black 
bonnet,  mother  dear,"  said  Rosy,  "  so  this  once  1 11 
leave  it  behind— the  weed  is  on  my  heart  all  the 
same."  So,  again  kissing  her  mother,  and  giving 
Patrick  a  farewell  pat  on  the  shoulder,  she  set  forth 
on  her  six  miles  walk,  to  the  Clifton  postoffice. 

She  called  at  the  shanties  of  the  sisters  of  Dennis, 
to  ask  if  they  had  any  money  to  send  for  letters. 
No,  they  had  no  money,  and  no  expectation  of  let- 
ters. They  expected  their  husbands  from  Boflalo, 
in  a  fortnight's  time,  and,  if  Rosy  would  wait,  they 
would  then  give  her  enough  to  pay  for  the  letters  that 
all  Ireland  would  send  ber.  Wait  a  fortnight! 
thought  Rosy,  as  she  definitively  shook  her  head  to 
their  proposition.  It  was  an  aflkir  in  which  the 
waiting  of  a  "  thousandth  part  of  a  minute"  could 
not  be  voluntarily  brooked. 

But  our  readers  are  not  yet  acquainted  with  all  the 
reasons  of  poor  Rosy's  eagerness  for  a  letter.  It 
was  not  only  that  she  might  know  her  brother's  fate, 
but  she  had  learned,  by  her  last  despatch  from  Den- 
nis, that  Master  Edward's  health  was  rapidly  de- 
clining, and  Dennis  said,  if  the  poor  young  man  died— 
uGod  forgive  him  for  writing  the  same" — before 
Thomas  sailed,  he— Dennis— should  go  out  in  the 
ship  with  him.  Rosy  had  no  doubt  that  the  Thomas 
O'Moore  mentioned  among  the  passengers  in  the 
wrecked  ship,  from  Liverpool,  was  really  her  brother. 
It  had  sailed  sooner  than  Dennis  had  anticipated,  and 
her  reason  told  her  there  was  scarcely  a  chance  that 
he  was  in  her,  but  on  that  chance  hung  all  her  happi- 
ness. A  longer  interval  than  had  before  elapsed  be- 
tween his  letters  had  now  passed,  and,  if  he  were 
not  in  the  fated  ship,  she  felt  sure  of  finding  a  letter, 
from  him,  in  the  Clifton  postoffice.  Sure,  when  a 
great  good  is  at  stake,  with  what  fearful  rapidity  the 
mind  calculates  chances !  how  rapidly  the  pendulum 
vibrates ! 

Rosy  pursued  ber  walk  for  three  miles,  without 
passing  a  human  habitation.  She  then  panscd  near 
the  comfortable  farm-house  of  an  eastern  settler. 
The  wife  of  the  proprietor  was  a  city-bred  lady, 
from  one  of  the  Atlantic  states,  but,  in  common  with 
her  poorer  neighbors,  she  had  to  sufier  the  incon- 
veniences of  a  new  country  residence.  Her  hus- 
band was  absent,  and  she  too  expected  letters,  and 
now  called  Rosy  in,  to  ask  her  to  inquire  for  her. 
"I  will  give  you  half-a-dollar,"  she  said,  "for  it 
may  be  a  double  letter."  Rosy  took  the  half  dollar, 
and  promised  to  execute  the  commission.  As  she 
left  house,  the  possibility  that  she  too  might  have  a 
double  letter  occurred  to  her,  and,  though  the  poor 
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little  love-token— the  English  •hilling*— was  of  in- 
estimable value,  it  woald  not  be  so  rated  by  the  post- 
master.  Rosy  paused.  "  I  will  ask  Mrs.  Johnston 
to  lend  me  the  money — how  can  I,  she  a  stranger  ? — 
yes  I  will."  She  retraced  her  steps,  and  proposed 
to  the  lady  the  possible  contingency  of  there  being  a 
double  letter  for  herself,  and  none  for  Mrs.  Johnston. 
"In  that  case,  ma'am,"  asked  Rosy,  hesitatingly, 
"  might  I  just  borrow  a  bit  of  your  money?" 

" Certainly— yes — but  stop  a  moment" — it  can't 
be,  she  said  to  herself,  poor  people  never  write 
doable  letters— my  purse  is  very  low— there  is  no 
saying  when  Mr.  Johnston  will  be  home— every 
penny  counts — "  no,  my  girl,"  she  concladed  aloud, 
"  you  will  have  no  occasion  for  my  money,  I  am 
sure ;  I  am  sorry  I  can  *t  oblige  you,  but,  if  you  find 
no  letter  for  me,  I  had  rather  you  would  bring  my 
half  dollar  back ;"  and  when  Rosy  turned  away,  her 
face  dyed  with  disappointment  and  mortification  at 
having  made  the  request,  the  mistaken  lady  thought, 
"  it  was  well  I  refused  her.  Sh*  HI  have  no  double 
letter,  and  then  the  money  would  have  been  taken 
for  something  else  and  I  should  not  have  been  the 
wiser.    The  Irish  have  always  a  lie  ready." 

"  Man'i  inhumanity  to  man 
Makes  countless  thousands  mourn." 

Oh  what  a  pity  that  life  should  be  marked  by 
wasted  opportunities  of  small  kindnesses !  Striking 
occasions  and  great  deeds  fall  to  the  lot  of  few,  but 
the  humblest  has  every  day  an  opportunity  to  do 
some  little  favor— to  speak  a  kind  word,  or  forbear 
a  harsh  one— to  cheer  with  a  smile,  or  withhold  a 
frown ;  to  do  something  in  virtual  obedience  to  the 
blessed  command,  "  bear  ye  one  another's  burdens." 

If  recording  angels  do  wait  on  men's  deeds,  it  is 
over  the  blank  pages,  we  fancy,  that  most  tears  are 
dropped.  Mrs.  Johnston  turned  to  her  affairs  quite 
unconscious  of  the  wrong  she  had  done,  for  the  Irish 
were  out  of  the  pale  of  her  sympathies;  and  our 
little  friend  pursued  her  way,  stopping  only  once  to 
rest  by  the  road  side,  where  she  took  Dennis'  last 
letter  from  her  bosom  and  read  it  over,  for  the 
hundred  thousandth  time,  with  smiles  and  tears 
She  arrived  at  Clifton,  a  half  an  hour  after  the 
eastern  mail  had  come  in.  The  arrival  of  the  mail, 
in  a  country  town,  is  the  great  event  of  the  day ;  but 
no  where  does  it  produce  such  a  sensation  as  in  one 
of  our  western  settlements,  for  there  are  members  of 
families  newly  sent  out  from  their  birth-places,  their 
fibres  still  trembling  with  the  disruption  from  the  pa- 
rent stock— there  are  exiles  from  the  old  world,  too, 
their  pulses  still  answering  to  every  beat  of  the  old 
heart,  at  home — there  are  the  most  anxious  specula- 
tors, and  there — if  there  be  any  graduations  on  this 
scale— the  greediest  politicians.  The  CliAon  post- 
office  was  in  one  extremity  of  a  large  *vstore,"  whose 
proprietor  was  postmaster.  There  were  two  en- 
trances to  this  semi-civilized  establishment,  one 
large  door  from  the  main  street — "  Broadway"— and 
the  other  a  narrow  door,  from  a  narrow  side  street, 
little  used ;  the  great  flux  and  reflux  being  through 

•  All  onr  readers  may  not  know  that  an  English  shilling 
is  about  twenty-five  cents. 


the  main  door.  Rosy  fell  into  the  tide  entering  here. 
Her  heart  beat  quick  with  fear  and  hope,  and  she  be- 
gan, as  she  afterwards  said,  to  feel  a  choking,  as  if 
there  were  a  whole  loaf  of  bread  in  her  throat.  She 
was  unconscious  that  she  was  stared  at  on  the  right 
hand  and  the  left,  and  quite  indifferent  to  the  audible 
exclamations  which  her  beauty  called  forth.  The 
"  store"  was  already  full  of  people,  all  men ;  for  our 
chary  womankind  do  not  reckon  it  a  feminine  service 
to  go  to  the  postorfice,  being  afraid,  as  one«of  their 
witty  punsters  once  said,  of  seeming  to  "  run  after 
the  males  .'" 

The  great  men  of  Clifton  (Clifton  has  its  great 
men)  were  gathered  round  a  table,  on  which  Peter 
Smith,  the  postmaster,  was  depositing  the  news- 
papers, letters  and  parcels  as  he  drew  them  from  the 
deep  abyss  of  the  great  leilhern  bag.  The  post- 
master was  a  man  of  short  stature  and  spare  body, 
with  a  weasle-face  and  eyes  glowing  like  a  rat's.  He 
felt  the  importance  of  holding  the  wheel  of  destiny 
for  the  community  of  Clifton— of  being  the  oracle  to 
announce  the  voice  of  the  divinities  at  Washington— 
the  herald  of  all  news,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  the 
medium  of  all  the  good  and  evil  tidings  that  came  to 
Clifton.  Some  people  are  said  to  have  the  gift  to 
see  into  a  mill-stone.  This  was  nothing  to  Peter 
Smith's  gift  to  see  into  a  letter— to  read  it  by  manag- 
ing the  key  of  its  superscription.  But  this  required 
time.  Champolion  could  not  read  hieroglyphics  at 
a  glance.  The  letters  to  the  chief  dignitaries  of 
Clifton  were  thrown  down  on  the  table  and  caught 
up  at  once,  but  missives  to  humbler  persons  were 
fingered,  viewed  and  reviewed,  while  Peter  Smith 
thought  to  himself,  or  murmured  to  a  village  gossip, 
as  he  threw  one  after  anqiher  down,  "  Slam  has  got 
his  answer  from  the  land  office,  at  last— short  and 
not  sweet,  I  can  tell  him !  Ah,  news  from  tha 
scamp  Lafltn !"  and  then  a  chuckle ;  "  the  widow 
will  have  another  chance  !" 

By  this  time,  a  little  boy  had  made  his  way  to  the 
table  and  asked  bashfully,  <(  if  there  was  any  letter 
for  grandf  'er  ?" 

"Grandfather!  who's  your  grandfather?  Oh,  I 
know— Anson  Valet— wait  a  minute— yes — where  is 
your  money  for  the  postage  ?" 

The  little  fellow  drew  nearer,  and,  frightened  by 
being  observed,  he  dropped  his  head  and  hesitated— 

"Speak  out;  have  you  got  the  money  or  not, 
shaver?— a  cash  article,  a  letter  at  this  postorfice." 

"  Grandf  'er  is  sick,  sir,  and  he  has  not  got  any 
money  left ;  but  we  expect  there 's  some  in  that  letter 
from  father,  sir." 

"  You  and  grandf 'er  must  take  it  out  in  expecta- 
tions, my  lad,  this  is  a  single  letter— marked  so,  and 
I  *m  sure  of  it— they  can't  cheat  me,"  he  continued, 
fingering  the  letter,  "  if  they  do  the  down-easters.  It 
will  keep  till  called  for,  my  boy;  there  are  fifty  others 
there  to  keep  it  company;  watting  till  their  owners 
can  get  money  to  pay  for  them." 

The  poor  child's  tears  dropped  on  to  the  floor,  and, 
losing  his  bashfulness  in  stronger  feeling,  he  said, 
"  I  know  there 's  a  bank-bill  in  it,  for  father  promised 
to  send  it."  x 
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A  gentleman  who  had  taken  half  a  down  franked 
letters  from  the  table,  with  a  score  of  newspapers, 
was  awaiting  the  change  of  a  half  dollar ;  his  atten- 
tion was  arrested  by  the  little  boy's  tremulous  voice, 
and  compassionating  his  hard  case,  he  said  to  Peter 
Smith,  "  Give  the  poor  child  his  letter,  and  let  the 
balance  of  my  half  dollar  pay  for  it." 

44  Oh,  thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  as  he  took  the 
letter.  "  But  I  hnow  the  bill  is  in  it— wont  yon  please 
to  open  the  letter,  sir,  and  see?" 

Hie  gentleman  broke  open  the  letter,  and,  to  the 
infallible  Peter's  infinite  mortification,  the  bank-note 
was  there. 

"  I  knew  father  would  send  it,"  said  the  boy  in  a 
tone  of  irrepressible  exultation.  "  Wont  you  please 
to  take  the  money  out  of  it,  sir,  that  you  paid  for  the 
letter?" 

"  No,  my  little  fellow,  carry  the  note  home  un- 
broken to  your  'grandf'er;'  I  have  got  my  money's 
worth." 

Could  one  pierce  into  the  sacred  treasury  in  the 
heart,  one  might  see  how  much  richer  the  gentleman 
was  by  his  spent  money  than  Mrs.  Johnston  by  the 
same  sum  saved ! 

AU  this  while  our  poor  little  friend  Rosy  was  an 
impatient  and  most  attentive  observer.  While  she 
modestly  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  approach  the 
postmaster,  without  pushing  her  way  through  the 
crowd  that  surrounded  him,  she  looked  with  fear  and 
dismay  at  the  masses  of  newspapers,  fearing  that 
her  poor  little  letter,  if  she  had  one  among  them, 
would  share  the  fate  of  the  needle  in  the  hay-mow. 
It  so  happened  that  the  member  from  Clifton  county 
had  been  making  a  speech  in  Congress  on  the  Bank- 
rupt Law,  and  that  he  had  forwarded  to  his  con- 
stituents not  less  than  fifty  newspapers  containing 
this  precious  effusion,  and  half  as  many  letters  to  his 
particular  friends,  filled  with  the  gossip  of  Washing- 
ton. There  were  a  few  papers  of  the  best  order, 
and  any  number  of  Atlasses,  Transcripts,  Suns  and 
Heralds,  beside  some  roods  of  Brother  Jonathans 
and  New  Worlds.  After  these  had  been,  for  the 
most  part,  delivered,  and  the  crowd  ebbed,  Rosy  ap- 
proached the  table  and  modestly  inquired  if  there 
were  any  letter  for  the  O'Moores,  but  now  the  post- 
master was  lost  in  the  politician.  A  hot  discussion 
was  begun  on  the  bankrupt  law,  in  which  all  were 
interested  as  parties,  or  creditors  of  parties— and 
Rosy  repeated  her  inquiry  thrice,  before  she  was 
listened  to,  and  then  Peter  Smith  replied  orabbedly, 
"  Can't  you  wait  a  minute,  child  ?"  and  grumbled, 
"  pests !— these  Irish !"  Rosy  did  wait  five  minutes 
at  least,  endless  minutes  they  seemed  to  her,  for  she 
had  the  weight  of  her  own  anxieties  and  the  burden 
of  her  poor  mother  and  sick  brother  on  her  spirit. 
She  then  said  "  It 's  my  mother,  sir,  would  thank  ye 
to  look  if  there 's  e'er  a  letter  for  Rosy  O'Moore,  or 
any  of  her  people?" 

Smith  either  did  not,  or  affected  not  to  hear,  till  a 
person  who  stood  near  interposed,  saying,  "  It  is  too 
bad,  Smith ;  I  HI  look  over  the  letters  myself  for  the 
poor  girl  if  you  do  n't. "  Peter  turned  pettishly  round, 
and  shuffling  over  a  parcel  of  letters  he  paused  at  one— 


"  That 's  mine !"  exclaimed  Rosy  involuntarily,  as 
she  recognized  the  hand  at  the  first  glance  at  the 
superscription.  She  blushed  at  the  sound  of  her  own 
raised  voice,  and  eitended  her  English  shilling,  her 
4  love-token,'  her  hand  trembling  with  eagerness— 

"  Not  so  fast,  sweetheart,"  said  Peter,  '*  this  is  a 
double  letter,  and  so  you  must  double  your  money  to 
get  it." 

"  Double  my  money !"  said  poor  Rosy,  "  indeed, 
sir,  I  cannot — I  have  not  another  penny — and  it's 
six  miles  I  have  walked  for  this  same,  sir." 

44  And  you  must  walk  six  miles  back  without  it  if 
you  can't  pay  the  price  of  it.  No  cash,  no  letter,  is 
the  rule  here,  every  body  knows,"  and  he  was  tun- 
ing to  replace  the  letter  in  the  grave  of  a  pigeon-hole 
when  Rosy  laid  bold  of  his  arm. 

14  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  sir,"  said  she,  "  give  me 
the  letter ;  my  old  mother  at  home  is  perishing  for 
news  from  Thomas,  her  youngest,  that  was  wrecked 
in  the  Nancy." 

"And  this  letter  comes  from  Tommy,  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  does  it  ?" 

"  It  comes  from  one  who  may  give  us  news  of 
him,"  said  Rose  with  dignity,  the  color  again  mount- 
ing into  her  cheek,  which  had  become  deadly  pale  at 
the  thought  of  losing  the  letter.  "  Oh,  please,  sir, 
let  me  look  at  the  outside  of  it." 

Peter  Smith  vouchsafed  to  permit  her  to  take  the 
letter  into  her  hands.  The  superscription  was  in 
Dennis'  well  known  hand— a  fine  legible  character— 

44  Miss  Rose  O'Moore— Clifton  Poatoffice— Illinois 
—United  States  of  America." 

44 Can't  you  read  it?— it's  plain  as  print,"  said 
Peter  Smith.  Rosy's  eye  did  not  read,  it  devoured 
every  letter,  and  tear  after  tear  dropped  upon  it. 
The  good-natured  man  who  had  interposed  to  pro- 
cure the  letter  was  now  fumbling  in  every  pocket, 
and  turning  his  purse  inside  out,  to  make  up  her 
deficit,  but  in  vain— there  is  many  a  man  of  substance 
in  our  western  states  who  has  not  money  to  pay  a 
letter's  postage.  l4It  is  too  bad,"  he  said,  "I  see 
this  going  on  here  every  day.  Here  comes  this 
cavern  of  a  mail-bag  filled  with  all  manner  of  trash; 
speeches  not  worth  a  groat,  and  letters  worth  less, 
brought  all  the  way  from  Washington  with  the  frank 
of  some  poor  devil  of  a  congressman,  who  had  better 
be  planting  potatoes  at  home— why  should  his  letters 
be  free,  and  these  poor  emigrants  pay  a  quarter  of  a 
dollar  for  a  single  sheet?  who  are  thirsting  for  a 
word  of  news  from  their  old  homes— who,  in  their 
hard  toil  and  hard  fare,  look  forward  to  a  letter  to 
cheer  and  sustain  them,  who  think  of  it  by  day  and 
dream  of  it  by  night,  and  when  it  cornea— their 
manna  in  the  wilderness — it  is  loaded  with  a  postage 
they  cannot  pay;  an  unrighteous,  infamous  tax 
it  is." 

44  Well !  is  that  my  business  ?"  asked  Peter. 

44  No— but  it  is  the  fault  of  our  congressmen,  who 
spend  their  time  in  party  squabbles,  in  doing  harm  and 
undoing  good,  instead  of  working  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  who  pay  them.  Year  after  year  we  have 
a  report  in  favor  of  the  reduction  of  postage,  and 
there  is  the  end  of  it— not  a  finger  is  stirred  to  re- 
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move  the  barthen.  It  makes  my  blood  boil  to  tee 
these  newspapers  brought  here  for  three  cents  each 
from  New  York  and  Boston,  big  enough,  some  of 
them,  to  cover  a  prairie,  and  in  multitudes  like  the 
plague  of  frogs,  and  here  this  poor  child  cannot  get 
a  letter  her  heart  is  breaking  for  without  paying  fifty 
cents — tell  your  friends  to  print  their  letters,  my  girl ! 
Ah,  these  politicians  shall  answer  for  these  heart- 
wrenches,  man  by  man — there  are  no  accounts  with 
double  consciences — no  open  books  with  congress- 
men— they  must  answer  as  fathers,  brothers  and  sons 
for  this  permitted  wrong." 

Rosy,  who  had  but  half  heard  and  half  understood 
this  philippic,  started  forward,  saying,  "  Oh,  pray, 
sir,  let  me  have  the  letter  with  me ;  I  Ml  leave  my 
cloak  and  my  bonnet  for  a  pledge."  She  untied  them 
both,  and  threw  them  on  the  table.  "  Sure,  to  you, 
they  are  worth  more  than  the  letter." 

"  It 's  against  the  rule,"  replied  Peter,  somewhat 
softened, "  to  take  any  thing  but  cash." 

"  But  I  '11  bring  the  cash— indeed  I  will— the  Kellys 
are  coming  in  one  fortnight,  and  then  surely  I'll 
bring  it." 

"  Oh,  yes,  no  doubt— the  KMyt  are  always  com- 
ing—I '11  keep  the  letter  safe  for  you,  child,  till  their 
arrival — hand  it  over." 

We  have  noticed  that  there  was  a  small  door, 
which  entered  the  shop  from  a  narrow  street  on  one 
side  the  building.  At  the  moment  Rosy  threw  down 
her  hat  and  cloak,  there  appeared,  at  that  door,  a 
traveler  just  arrived  in  Clifton.  His  dress  had  that 
air  of  comfort  and  adaptation  which  is  rather  cha- 
racteristic of  the  old  country,  and  he  had  the  robust 
frame  and  high  colored  cheek  that  marks  the  recent 
comer  from  a  healthier  land  than  our  new  countries. 
He  had  paused  on  the  door  step,  and  was  regarding 
the  scene  within  with  an  interest  very  unlike  that  of 
a  careless  stranger.  Rosy's  back  was  toward  him, 
but  at  every  word  she  spoke  his  color  heightened, 
and  his  eye  flashed  fire  at  Peter  Smith's  command  to 
her  to  "  hand  the  letter  over."  And,  when  to  this 
Rosy  replied  vehemently,  "That  will  I  never— ye 


may  keep  the  bat  and  cloak  forever,  but  the  letter  ye 
shall  never  touch  again!"  She  turned  to  escape 
with  her  treasure — her  eye  met  the  stranger's— she 
shrieked — he  sprung  forward  and  caught  her  in  his 
arms.  With  both  her  arms  clasped  around  his  neck, 
(this  was  not  a  moment  for  any  consciousness  but  the 
blissful  one  of  the  presence  of  her  lover,)  Rosy  held 
her  head  back,  as  if  to  assure  herself  of  the  reality 
of  the  vision,  and  then  murmuring  "  It  is  you,  Den- 
nis— it  is!  her  head  fell  back  on  his  bosom,  and 
there  she  laughed  and  cried  irrepressibly.  There 
was  not  a  dry  eye  on  one  of  the  hard  faces  about 
her,  and  it  was  afterward  averred  that  even  Peter 
Smith  was  betrayed  into  a  little  snuffling  sym- 
pathy. 

'  The  zealous  advocate  of  the  postage  reform  seemed 
the  first  to  recover  his  self-possession.  He  gallantly 
threw  Rosy's  cloak  around  her,  and,  offering  her 
hat,  he  said,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  "  Perhaps,  my 
child,  now  you  have  the  living  letter,  you  '11  leave 
the  written  one." 

"Sure,  I'd  like  to  keep  it,"  she  replied,  "and 
yet,"  she  added,  in  a  lower  voice  to  Dennis,  "I 
would  better  like  to  get  back  my  love-token— 't  is 
the  English  shilling  you  gave  me,  Dennis,  that  I 
paid  him."  Dennis  comprehended,  and  redeemed 
the  love-token  with  a  crown,  desiring  the  postmaster 
to  reserve  the  balance  for  the  first  poor  Irish  emi- 
grant who  had  not  wherewith  to  pay  for  a  letter. 

We  part  with  our  friends  at  the  dawning  of  a 
bright  day.  Dennis  had  brought  news  of  Thomas' 
safety.  He  was  already  in  New  York,  whither 
Dennis  proposed  to  convey  Rosy  and  her.  family. 
Master  Edward's  tribulations  were  over.  He  had  left 
Pennis  a  legacy  which  would  enable  him  to  establish 
himself  in  the  art  and  craft  of  Gardening,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  New  York,  where,  with  Rosy  to 
keep  his  house,  Patrick  and  Thomas  to  dig  for  him, 
and  good  old  Dame  O' Moore  to  sort  his  seeds,  Den- 
nis felt  that  he  had  taken  for  happiness ' 

"  A  bond  of  fate, 
And  made  assurance  doubly  sure." 


TO 


Tax  crystal  gem  I  send  to  thee 
Is  cold,  and  hard,  and  bright— 

And  valueless  the  gift  may  be 
If  pondered  not  aright. 

It  changeth  not,  the  cold,  bright  stone, 
Though  all  may  change  beside— 

It  beams  with  radiance  all  its  own, 
Though  darkness  round  it  bide. 

For  bidden  in  its  secret  core 

A  crystal  drop  is  sleeping- 
One  nncongealed  and  hallowed  store 
The  gem  is  sacred  keeping. 


And  thus  my  love  for  thee  I  keep 

Apart  from  all  beside— 
Sealed  up  where  holiest  visions  sleep, 

The  fond,  the  true,  the  tried. 

Though  thou  may'st  test,  severely  test 

Its  fervor  and  its  trust — 
Though  hope  be  exiled  from  my  breast — 

Faith  trembling  in  the  dust — 

Yet  will  it  live,  undirom'd,  unchanged — 
The  fountain  deep  concealed — 

Live,  though  thy  love  be  all  estranged— 
All  else,  though  cold,  congealed. 


JACK    SPANKER    AND    THE    MERMAID. 


jLuraam.  or  « 


SIHMUS  CHILD,"  IK. 


It  was  a  warm,  still  aAernoon  in  Summer,  the 
waters  of  Portland  harbor  were  as  quiet  aa  if  never 
ploughed  by  keel  or  towed  by  tempest ;  the  idle  flag 
hung  to  the  mast,  and  sails,  half-hoisted  to  dry,  lay 
in  loose  heavy  folds.  Every  object  was  as  palpable 
below  as  above  the  water.  Old  Zeke  was  seated  on 
the  bench  under  the  ferry-house  sign,  and  nothing 
was  more  natural  than  that  we  school  children  should 
gather  about  him  and  ask  for  a  story.  It  was  evident 
Zeke  was  in  a  sentimental  mood,  for  his  eye  wan- 
dered far  off  upon  the  waters,  and  he  heaved  a  deep 
sigh  as  we  approached  and  claimed  his  attention. 
Then  he  glanced  at  the  little,  low  window,  where 
Mrs.  Stanford  was  making  pastry,  a  tumbler  half 
filled  with  flies  standing  beside  her,  the  top  covered 
by  a  piece  of  bread  with  a  hole  in  the  centre. 

*'  Bo  you  see  there  ?"  said  he.  We  all  followed 
the  direction  of  his  eyes,  and  rested  ours  upon  the 
fatal  fly-trap. 

"  That,  accordin'  to  my  way  of  thinkin',  is  a  picter 
of  the  sea.  Every  shaver  with  free  limbs  and  a  bold 
heart  is  crowdin'  to  it,  and  ten  to  one  his  first  cruise 
is  his  last  one.  For,  some  how,  an  old  salt  a'int  no 
man  at  all,  but  a  kind  of  part  of  the  ship;  and  he 
can't  be  washed  off  into  Davy's  locker  unless  the 
ship  goes  too.  But 't  is  the  young  ones  that  a'int  got 
the  right  cut  of  the  jib  that  get  washed  overboard. 
But  as  I  was  say  in',  they  will  go  to  sea,  jest  as 
them  are  flies  crawl  into  that  tumbler,  and  so  fall  off, 
flounder  about  for  a  little  while,  and  then  it 's  all  over 
with  'em.  But  that  fs  all  nat'ral  like,  for  some  how 
I  dont  see  how  a  right  down  tar  could  sleep  in  one  of 
them  graves,  (and  he  pointed  toward  the  church- 
yard,) with  the  arth  and  stones  crowded  down  over 
him,  and  people  walkin'  about  and  tell  in'  all  sorts  o' 
yarns  right  within  hail  of  him.  Oh,  His  hard  to 
think  upon;"  and  he  breathed  heavily,  giving  his 
duck  trowsers  an  uneasy  hitch.  "But,  now,  'tis 
nothin'  to  be  drowned  in  comparison.  No  boxin'  up, 
no  cold  arth  crowdiu'  down,  but  the  free  water  all 
about,  and  the  wind  pipin',  and  sailors  hailin'  one 
another,  and  singin'  the  'Bay  o'  Biscay,'  which, 
accordin'  to  my  notion,  is  one  of  the  greatest  songs 
ever  sung,  always  exceptin'  the  '  Constitution  and 
Gurrier.'  But,  as  I  was  sayin',  it  must  do  a  sailor's 
bones  good  to  hear  sich  things  about  them.  They  'd 
be  kind  o'  oneasy  on  the  land,  and  miss  the  roll  they  'd 
always  been  used  to." 

Here  Zeke  arose  from  his  seat  and  paced  back  and 
forth  upon  the  small  patch  of  green,  as  if  suffering 
from  some  painful  emotion.    At  length  he  stopped 


before  our  little  group,  and  fixing  a  tremendous  quid 
within  one  jaw,  he  said  very  solemnly,  as  one  who 
had  become  nearly  desperate— 

"  I  tell  you  what,  children,  'taint  no  fault  o'  mine 
that  I  'm  keeled  up  here  like  a  useless  old  hulk ;  I 
never  wanted  sich  moorings,  I  can  tell  you.  Why 
it  does  seem  as  if  the  sea  would  n't  take  me  in ;  I  've 
been  shipwrecked  something  like  twenty  times,  off 
and  on.  I  've  been  on  short  allowance  nigh  about  as 
many  times  as  there's  ropes  in  a  ship,  till  I  was 
about  the  leanest  dog  you  ever  see ;  I  've  been  washed 
overboard,  have  been  taken  by  privateers,  have  been 
scuttled,  eapsixed,  and,  somehow,  I  've  always  got 
off.  There 's  the  good  ship  Morgiany,  I  loved  the 
wheel  o'  that  ship  as  if  it  had  been  my  own  child,  and 
every  cable,  rib  and  spar  in  her.  How  prettily  she  'd 
answer  to  her  helm!  how  sort  o'  nice  she'd  come 
round  to  the  wind;  no  yawing,  no  creaking,  but 
sarcy  like,  and  easy,  jest  as  little  Kate  used  to  turn 
her  bead  one  side  and  sail  to  the  leeward  when  I 
told  ber  I  shouldn't  object  to  tryin'  the  flavor  of 
them  lips  of  hern.  Well,  the  Morgiany  went  down 
one  night  in  about  the  ugliest  gale  I  ever  weathered ; 
and  the  poor  thing  cried  and  moaned  jest  as  if  it  could 
feel  for  poor  Zeke  that  could  n't  go  with  her.  Well, 
she  threw  up  a  spar,  and  1  clung  to  it  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  then  a  ship  picked  me  up,  but  not  till  I 
had  chopped  off  a  piece  from  one  end  to  make  a 
tobacco  box  of." 

Here  he  took  a  wooden  box  from  his  pocket  and 
held  it  up  before  us.  It  was  curiously  carved  with 
nautical  devices,  exhibiting  no  small  skill  in  the 
graver.  Anchors,  cables,  hearts  and  ships  were 
everywhere  intermingled. 

"  That 's  all  my  work.  I  took  comfort  in  doin'  it, 
for  't  was  all  I  could  do  to  show  my  respect  for  the 
poor  Morgiany,  and  little  Kate  into  the  bargain." 

"Wont  you  tell  us  about  Kate?"  I  whispered, 
drawing  quite  near  him. 

11  Not  now,  child,  not  now,"  and  be  drew  his  hard, 
red  band  across  his  eyes.    We  were  all  hushed. 

"  Well,  well,  you  see  I  wasn't  to  go  down  with 
the  Morgiany,  much  as  I  loved  her,  so  here  I  am, 
keeled  up  like  a  great  lubberly  land  turtle  that 's  lost 
his  reckoning.  But  come,  that's  nothin'  here  nor 
there.  I  '11  tell  you  the  story  of  Jack  Spanker  and 
the  Mermaid,  which  was,  take  it  for  all  in  all,  about 
the  strangest  story  I  ever  heerd  tell.  Jack  was  a 
real  sailor,  and  would  tell  about  the  toughest  yarns 
of  any  sailor  I  ever  heerd.  Many 's  the  time  I  *ve 
heerd  him  tell  this  story  over  in  the  long  watches, 
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slow  and  tiniest  as  if  every  word  was  true  as  the 
four  gospels.  Jack  bad  a  Christian  mother,  who 
taught  him  the  truth,  and  made  him  promise  never 
to  swear  to  the  day  of  his  death.  This  came  mighty 
bard  upon  Jack,  for  he  was  up  to  all  kind  of  fun, 
and  had  a  free,  easy  way  of  speakin'.  I  don't  know 
how  he  managed  it,  for  swearin'  is  as  nat'ral  to  a 
sailor  as  grog  or  salt  water;  and,  somehow,  I  never 
felt  anywise  oneasy  about  it,  considerin'  it  a  part  of 
the  profession,  a  kind  of  edication  that  a  tar  can't  do 
without,  and  meenin'  jest  nothin'  more  than  that  he 
is  wide  awake,  and  knows  which  way  the  wind 
sets ;  and  then,  in  case  of  a  flaw,  it  serves  to  cool  off 
with,  for  when  the  blast  is  once  blown  out  there 's 
nothing  more  to  be  said  about  it  Well,  Jack  always 
told  the  story  in  the  same  words,  and  though  it  did 
sound  sort  of  oncredible  at  first,  yet  we  got  to  be- 
lievin'  it,  cause  we  'd  got  used  to  hearin'  it.  That 
mermaid  must  have  been  a  putty  njce  gal,  and  as  to 
Jack,  he  was  about  the  trimmest  splice  I  ever  see ; 
not  too  tall,  for  that's  awkward  aboard  ship,  nor  yet 
short,  and  when  he  walked  he  brought  his  foot  down 
square,  and  moved  jest  as  the  ship  did,  as  if  he'd 
grown  up  out  of  her.  Then  be  'd  a  regular  swab  of 
brown  curly  hair,  and  a  dimple  in  each  cheek,  and 
one  in  the  chin.  He  laughed  with  his  eyes  and  mouth 
too,  and  had  teeth  as  white  and  even  as  a  shark. 
Then,  you  should  a  heerd  him  roar  oat  the  songs, 
some  of  them  of  his  own  makin'  too.  He  had  a 
sweetheart  named  Nelly  Spaulding,  and  'twas  sur- 
pri»in'  the  way  he  used  to  praise  her.  Venus  and 
Diany,  and  Neptin's  wife  herself,  was  jest  nothin' 
at  all  'long  side  of  her.  I  do  n't  believe  Jack  ever 
cared  to  look  at  any  other  gal,  and  couldn't  a  loved 
any  thing  else,  savin'  his  mother,  the  ship,  or  a  mer- 
maid. When  he  was  out  on  the  yards  splicin'  a  rope, 
or  reefin'  a  sail,  you'd  hear  his  voice,  clear  as  a 
trumpet,  singin'  as  if  nothing  was  to  pay.  He  used 
to  make  up  songs  about  the  mermaids  that  set  us  all 
laughin'. 

"  '  O,  mermaids,  is  it  cold  and  wet 
Adown  beneath  the  sea  ? 
It  teems  to  me  that  rather  chill 
Mast  Davy's  locker  be.'  " 

Old  Zeke  sang  the  foregoing  with  a  comical  mix- 
ture of  sentiment  and  jovial  reminiscence,  bringing 
out  the  words  full  and  round  in  true  nautical  style. 
We  all  gave  a  shout,  and  begged  for  more. 

41  No,  no,  I  was  only  showin'  how  Jack  did  it ;  but 
then  you  know  he  was  young  and  handsome,  and 
had  a  voice  to  be  heerd  a  mile.  Well,  you  see, 
'twas  these  same  songs  that  had  like  to  bin  the  ruin 
of  poor  Jack.  Had  Old  Nick  come  in  any  other 
shape  he  couldn't  have  made  any  thing  out  of  Jack, 
but  how  was  he  to  know  he  'd  covered  his  cloven 
foot  and  black  ugliness  in  the  shape  of  a  pretty  mer- 
maid ?  'T  was  n't  in  his  log  that  sich  a  thing  could  be. 

"Well,  the  winds  had  been  light,  and  every  little 
while  there  came  a  dead  calm.  We  hadn't  much 
to  do  but  tell  long  yarns,  sing  songs,  and  other  fair 
weather  work  not  worth  tellin1.  Jack  had  bin  two 
hours  out  on  the  jib-boom,  doin'  something  he  might 
have  done  in  half  the  time,  and  we  'd  been  laughin' 


at  his  songs,  and  then  forgot  all  about  him ;  so  I  must 
tell  the  story  jest  as  he  told  it  to  me." 
"I'd  been  singin',"  said  Jack, 

"  '  My  mermaid's  eyes  are  diamonds  bright, 
Her  cheek  like  the  blushing  shell, 
And  were  it  not  for  Nelly's  *elf 
I  might  have  loved  her  well—' 

when  I  heerd  an  amazin'  soft-like  sound,  right  under 
me,  and  I  stopped  work  in1  to  see  what  it  meant.  I 
heerd  a  little  voice  singin' 

1 1  have  come  from  under  the  sea, 

For  thy  voice  beneath  it  rung, 
And  1  would  see  the  sailor  boy 

That  hath  so  sweet  a  tongue.' 

"  That  you  shall,  said  I,  lookin'  over  into  the  water, 
and  I  must  say,  I  don't  object  lookin'  at  you.  But 
never  mind  singin',  I  only  sing  myself  on  very  par- 
ticular occasions. 

"  With  that  I  heerd  a  kind  o'  ticklin',  and  my  faith, 
I  never  did  see  jest  sich  a  pair  of  eyes.  They 
wa'nt  black,  nor  blue,  nor  green,  nor — I  can't  tell 
what,  but  they  was  wonderful  bright,  and  went 
through  and  through,  that  sort  of  a  thing  that  always 
has  a  skewer  or  arrow  run  through  it 

"  I  won 't  deny,  says  I,  you  're  a  nice  lookin'  gal, 
but  what  colors  do  you  sail  under,  how  do  you  hail  ? 
I  've  no  notion  bein'  fool'd  by  any  heathenish  critter, 
bred  a  Christian  as  I  've  been. 

"  You  should  a  seen  her  laugh.  '  You  may  call 
me  what  pleases  you  best.  Won't  you  give  me  a 
name,  Jack?' 

"  No,  faith,  I  mean  to  do  that  for  Nelly.  How- 
somever,  I  do  n't  object  to  call  you  Nelly  jest  one 
v'yge. 

"  The  critter  laughed  agin,  and  I  don't  know  bow 
it  was,  she  did  look  like  Nelly  Spaulding.  I  rubbed 
my  eyes  over  and  over  agin,  but  there  she  was 
growin'  more  and  more  like  her  every  minit.  After 
awhile,  says  I, 

"  Do  n't  you  find  your  berth  down  there rayther  cold 
and  wet  ? 

"  '  O,  not  in  the  least  We  breathe  the  water  as 
you  do  air.  I  wish  you  would  come  and  see  the  way 
we  live  under  the  water.' 

u  '  Get  thee  behind  me  Satan,'  said  I,  remembering 
my  mother.  No,  no,  I've  no  notion  drown  in'  my- 
self.   You  must  try  that  trick  upon  the  marines.' 

"  And  I  went  to  work,  takin'  no  notice  o(  all  her 
singin'.  But  'twas  no  use,  I  could  n't  help  lookin' 
down  agin,  and  there  she  was,  lookin'  more  like 
Nelly  than  she  did  before.  Faith,  says  I,  I  do  n't  see 
how  'tis  you  contrive  to  look  so  much  like  Nelly 
Spaulding. 

"  *  Do  I  ?'  says  she,  '  well  I  dare  say  I  do,  though 
Nelly  is  called  the  prettiest  girl  along  shore.' 

'*  You  may  well  say  that,  says  I,  and  none  of  your 
fiSh-ending  and  'yster  kind  of  critters  neither,  for 
you  must  know  I  had  n't  hardly  got  over  her  asking 
me  to  lake  a  trip  to  Davy's  locker.  I  had  n't  well 
nigh  got  the  words  out  of  my  mouth,  before  there  the 
critter  was  a  sittin'  on  the  jib-boom,  right  before  me, 
and  two  the  funniest  little  feet  just  peeping  out  from 
under  her  petticoats.  I  jest  took  my  fore-finger  and 
touched  her  little  white  arm,  same  as  I  used  to  do  to 
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the  dough,  when  my  mother's  baok  was  turned.  And 
sure  enough  'twas  soft  and  warm,  and  nothing  like 
clam  or  fish  about  it  But  she  did  n't  mean  to  stay, 
for  she  jumped  down  agin,  laughin'  in  great  fun. 
Then  the  mate  called  out, '  Jack,  a'int  you  done  that 
jib  yet?' 

"Aye,  aye,  mostly,  sir,  but  there's  been  a  con- 
founded mermaid  here  plaguin'  me.  Then  the  men 
all  laughed,  as  if  they  thought  it  a  good  joke,  but  I 
knew  it  was  airnest.  But  what 's  the  use  tryin'  to 
teach  poor  ignorant  critters  what  wont  believe  what 
a  man  tells  them  he  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes?11 

Here  Old  Zeke  gave  a  decided  yawn  and  arose 
from  the  bench.  "  O,  is  that  all  ?  is  there  no  more  ? 
what  became  of  Jack?"  we  all  cried  out. 

"  No,  there 's  enough  more,  but  that  will  do  for  to- 
day. I  can 't  stop  to  tell  you  how  poor  Jack  did 
rayly  go  down  with  that  mermaid,  for  the  yarn  was 
always  a  putty  long  one.1' 


CHAPTER  H. 

"The  water  roJW,  the  water  ■watKU 
Thm  ibort  Mwpeate  ia  o%r, 
Half  drew  the  him,  hair  dnmpM  ha  i», 
▲ad  mak  to  ria»  do  mora." 

A  real  mermaid  story— a  live  mermaid— and  that 
from  the  lips  of  one  who  had  the  story  only  second- 
hand—one who  had  seen  and  heard  the  man  who  had 
seen  the  mermaid.  Old  Zeke  became  invested  with 
a  strange  and  mysterious  awe — an  ancient  mariner, 
speaking  words  of  solemn  and  deep  import.  Did  he 
not  have  the  story  from  the  very  lips  of  Jack  ? — from 
Jack,  who  had  put  his  finger  upon  the  mermaid's 
arm,  even  as  he  would  have  punched  into  a  real 
doughnut.  The  next  day,  we  were  all  standing  beside 
him,  with  hushed  breath,  awaiting  his  revealments! 

"  One  night  after  this,"  continued  Old  Zeke,  "  giv- 
ing the  story  in  the  words  of  Jack,  I  was  standing  at 
the  wheel,  look  in'  at  the  long  wake  of  silver  the 
moon  left  upon  the  water,  and  then  up  at  the  stars, 
for  they  had  a  cunning  sort  of  twinkle  that  made  me 
think  of  Nelly's  eyes.  Hap'ning  to  cast  my  eyes 
est  under  the  lee,  I  see  somethin'  leap  out  of  the 
water  twoor  three  times — some  flounderin'  porpoise, 
says  I,  or  one  of  them  are  flyin'-fish.  Then  there 
was  a  little  spout  of  water  risin'  up  and  showerin' 
down,  and  lookin'  like  a  heap  of  all  kinds  of  pearls 
and  precious  stones.  I  rubbed  my  eyes  and  looked 
agin'  and  there  right  before  me,  laughin1  out  of  the 
corner  of  her  eyes,  stood  that  mermaid. 

"  I  held  out  my  hand,  enoouragin'  like,  and  says  I, 
now,  gal,  come  along  side,  for  you  see  I  can't  leave 
the  wheel  without  loosin'  two  or  three  pints,  which 
would  bring  the  captain  up  in  no  time.  Faith  you  're 
so  like  Nell,  that  I  can 't  help  it,  says  I,  and  I  gave 
her  a  kiss,  as  natral  as  if  I  'd  known  her  a  long  cruise. 

u  '  I  wish,  Jack,  you  M  go  down  and  see  how  nice 
we  live  under  the  water,'  says  she,  *  you  'd  never 
miss  Nelly  Spaulding.' 

"  Nell  would  miss  me  though,  I  'm  think  in',  and 
'tisn  't  hardly  fair  for  one  gal  to  try  to  cut  another 
out  Besides,  I  'm  plaguey  suspicious  that,  if  you 
once  got  me  down  there,  you'd  be  for  turnin'  me 


into  a  great  lubberly  whale,  to  be  harpooned  some- 
time or  other,  and  then  Jack  Spanker  will  be  used 
for  ile  to  light  the  binnicle.  No,  no,  gal,  you  don't 
catch  me  that  way,  and  I  turned  my  back  square 
round,  and  look'd  as  savage  as  a  shark. 

"  Arter  awhile  I  jest  tip'd  a  look  over  my  shoulder, 
and,  sure  enough,  there  she  stood  with  the  great  tears 
dropping  out  of  her  eyes,  and  falling  in  a  consider 
able  puddle  on  the  deck.  Now,  the  jig  ia  always  np 
with  a  tar  when  a  woman  cries.  Avast,  there,  Neil, 
says  I,  let  me  wipe  this  drippin'  with  this  spliee  of 
a  sail  hangin'  to  your  flipper,  and  I  said  some  pretty 
nice  things  to  stop  her  cryin'.  Did  you  ever  see  ai 
apple  when  a  boy  drives  it  into  a  puddle  of  water, 
how  it  goes  down  and  then  comes  smilin'  like  us 
agin ?— well,  the  mermaid  look'd  somethin>  so,  when 
she  looked  coaxingly  into  my  face. 

" '  Jack,'  says  she,  '  let  one  of  my  men  hold  the 
wheel,  there,  I  want  you  to  see  something  over  the 
side  of  the  ship.' 

"  I  chuck'd  her  under  the  chin ;  your  men,  Nell,  I 
should  like  to  see  one.  Presently  a  little,  old  mas, 
that  look'd  as  if  he  'd  been  dryin'  since  the  time  of 
that  old  sailor,  Noah,  pop'd  over  the  tafrail ;  as  much 
as  to  say,  here 's  your  man,  sir. 

"  Can  you  box  the  compass,  gray  beard?  says  L 

" c  Aye,  aye,  sir,'  says  he,  takin'  the  helm. 

"  Steady,  now,  steady,  says  I,  and  mind,  none  of 
your  cantrips,  or  I  '11  knock  you  into  foul  weather,  is 
less  than  no  time. 

"  We  looked  over  into  the  water,  and  the  mermaid* 
began  to  sing, 

«  Mist  of  earth  away,  away— 

Veil  of  waters,  deep  and  blue, 
Open  to  the  moonlight  ray, 
Bring  our  palaces  to  view.' 

"  Presently,  the  dim  outline  of  things  began  to  ap- 
pear ;  and  then  the  pavement  of  a  world  beneath  the 
waters,  inlaid  with  gems  and  gold  and  silver,  and 
walls  of  crystal,  and  gates  of  emerald,  towers  of 
pearl,  and  bowers  of  coral. 

"  That 's  a  nice  country  of  yourn,  says  I,  only  t 
leetle  too  dazzlinMike,  and  nothin'  like  potatoes  and 
inyons  growin'. 

"The  mermaid  laugh'd;  and  then  I  saw  some 
steps  of  ivory,  and  long  walks  with  flowers  on  both 
sides,  and  all  sorts  of  fruit  and  greeh  things  growin', 
and  everything  amazinly  clean,  and  not  a  speck  like 
dust  anywhere.  Then  I  heard  folks  talkin',  and  siagin' 
old  songs,  and  some  of  them  I  knew.  Presently, 
long  come  Bill  Marlin,  with  a  mermaid  tucked  under 
his  right  flipper.  Now,  we  'd  lost  Bill  overboard  ca 
the  last  v'yge,  and  a  whole  soul'd  sailor  he  was. 

"  Ship  ahoy,  says  I,  how  do  you  like  your  berth  ? 
and  before  he  could  speak,  and  I  never  could  tell 
how,  but  there  I  was  down  alongside.  I  looked  no. 
and  there  was  the  ship  right  over  head,  with  her 
canvas  all  set,  and  now  and  then  a  fish  darting  pan, 
and  two  or  three  piratical  sharks  ready  for  everything 
that  fell  overboard.  I  pinch'd  my  arm  to  see  if 
't  was  real  flesh  and  blood,  and  hallooed  and  ran  about 
to  see  if  I  was  dreaming ;  but  the  truth  was,  I  was 
under  the  sea,  and  no  mistake.  Haw  the  Utile 
mermen  and  the  mermaids  laughed. 
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"  Do  you  think  your  man  will  steer  the  ship  right  ? 
says  I. 

"  *  O  yes,  he  Ml  be  here  directly  to  give  the  reckon- 
ing.' 

"  la  that  case,  says  I,  it 'a time  for  me  to  go  up 
again,  she  would  n't  go  well  without  a  helmsman. 

"  '  But  you  do  n't  mean  to  leave  me,  Jack,'  says 
the  mermaid,  putting  her  face  close  to  mine. 

"  To  be  sure  I  do ;  did  you  think  I  was  goin'  to 
forsake  Nelly  Spaulding  for  a  fish- woman  ? 

"  Mermaids  are  just  like  other  women ;  yon  abuse 
their  beauty  and  tbey  are  right  up  about  it,  and  that 
too  when  they  're  no  better  look  in'  than  a  jury-mast. 
The  mermaid's  eyes  looked-  lightening.  She  stood  a 
minit,  looking  fire  out  of  her  eyes,  and  then  she  burst 
out  a  cry  in'.  Jest  then,  down  came  the  little  gray- 
beard,  and  I  saw  the  ship  going  ahead  as  if  a  light 
breeze  had  just  look'  her  sails.  I  was  in  a  terrible 
£x — there  was  that  gal  cryin'  tears  by  the  quart,  the 


ship  about  to  leave  me,  and  I  down  schooling  about 
in  Davy  Jones'  locker.  I  looked  at  the  mermaid  and 
began  to  feel  wrathy. 

"  Now,  says  I,  you've  got  me  into  this  bothera- 
tion, gal,  and  you  must  get  me  out  of  it.  I  've  no 
notion  stayin'  down  here  you  see,  so  you  may  as 
well  contrive  to  get  me  up,  or  I  shall  kick  up  such  a 
rumpus  down  here  that  Davy  Jones  will  be  glad  to 
get  me  out  of  his  kingdom. 

"  Then  I  see  how  the  poor  thing  was  a  cryin',  and 
I  felt  kind  of  bad.  Nelly,  says  I,  you  're  a  nice  gal 
for  them  what  likes  such  a  nice  gal,  but  you  do  n't 
have  Jack  Spanker  jert  yet.  Howsomever,  should 
I  ever  get  adrift,  1  should  be  glad  to  have  you  pick 
me  up.  Davy  Jones'  locker  aint  so  bad  after  all. 
,   "  Ship  ahoy,  says  I,  throw  us  a  rope,  I  say. 

"  They  got  me  on  board,  where  everything  was 
jest  as  I  left  it.  Tbey  all  said  I  \nust  have  got  to 
sleep,  and  so  rolled  overboard,  but  I  knew  better." 


THE    ATTACK. 


BY  c.  f.  HorrMUf. 


I"  A  band  of  Mohawks,  while  the  Iroquois  forces  were  inverting  Montreal,  attacked  the  country  mansion  of  the  Stieur 
de  M— — .    That  gallant  gentleman,  wounded  in  a  recent  Indian  conflict,  was  confined  to  his  bed  by  fever.    Madame 

de  M and  her  sister  Claire  were  at  evening  prayers  in  the  hall  when  the  attack  was  made.    An  arrow  which, 

entering  through  the  window,  nearly  killed  her  little  son,  so  excited  the  maternal  feelings  of  the  former  that  she  was 
incapable  of  exertion ;  but  the  latter  catching  a  musquetoon  from  the  wall,  as  she  heard  the  strokes  of  the  Indian 
tomahawks  against  the  door,  had  the  remarkable  presence  of  mind  to  select  the  chief  of  the  band,  who  stood  at  a  dis- 
tance, for  her  aim.    He  fell,  and  his  followers  instantly  dispersed  in  confusion." — Watt  ft/Canada,  JUS.] 


Thk  Indian  whoop  is  heard  without, 

Within  the  Indian  arrow  lies ; 
There 's  horror  in  thai  fiendish  shout, 

There 's  death  where'er  that  arrow  flies ! 

Two  trembling  women  there  alone, 

Alone  to  guard  a  feeble  child ; 
What  shield,  oh,  God !  is  round  them  thrown 

Amid  that  scene  of  peril  wild  ? 

Tby  Book  upon  the  table  there 

Reveals  at  once  from  whence  could  flow 
The  strength  to  dash  aside  despair, 

The  meekness  to  abide  the  blow. 

Already,  half  resigned,  she  kneels, 
And  half  imploring,  kneels  the  mother, 

Awhile  angelic  courage  steels 
The  gentle  nature  of  the  other. 


They  thunder  on  the  oaken  door, 
They  pierce  the  air  with  furious  yel*, 

And  soon  that  plume  upon  the  floor 
May  grace  some  painted  warrior  well. 

Oh,  why  cannot  one  stalwart  arm 
But  wield  the  brand  that  bangeth  by  ? 

And  snatch  the  noble  girl  from  harm 
Who  heedeth  not  the  hellish  cry  ? 

A  shot !  the  savage  leader  falls— 

'T  was  Clara's  eye  which  aimed  the  gun- 
That  eye  whose  deadly  aim  appals 

Is  tearful  when  its  task  is  done. 

He  falls— and  straight,  with  baffled  cries, 
His  tribesmen  fly  in  wild  dismay ; 

And  now,  beneath  the  evening  skies, 
Those  women  may  in  safely  pray. 


SERAPH    AND    POET. 


BY  ELIZABETH  B.  BABBSTT. 


The  seiuph  sings  before  the  manifest 
God-one,  and  in  the  burning  of  the  Seven ; 
And  with  the  full  life  of  consummate  Heaven 
Heaving  beneath  him,  like  a  mother's  breast, 
Warm  with  her  first-born's  slumber  in  that  nest : 
The  poet  sings  upon  the  Earth,  grave-riven, 
Before  the  naughty  world,  soon  self-forgiven 


For  wronging  him,  and  in  the  darkness  prest 

From  his  own  soul  by  worldly  weights.    Even  so, 

Sing,  seraph,  with  the  glory !  Heaven  is  high ! 

Sing,  poet,  with  the  sorrow.'  Earth  is  low ! 

The  Universe's  inward  voices  cry 

"  Amen"  to  either  voice  of  joy  and  wo. 

Sing,  poet,  seraph— sing  on  equally. ' 


VERSES    WRITTEN    IN    JUNE, 


WHILE     LEAVING     THE     CATSKILL     MOUNTAINS 


■t  j.  i.  urnm. 


Fauwxll,  ye  bleated  bills !  my  lingering  look 
O'er  the  bright  water  and  the  brighter  fields 
Floats  restlessly  and  fixes  on  your  tops, 
Where  in  one  luminous  line  ye  touch  the  sky. 
Ye  dear,  dear  mountains,  how  I  love  to  gaze ! 
O,  well  I  know  that  ye  are  holier  things 
To  look  upon  than  all  the  woods  and  fields, 
Though  they  be  beautiful  with  darkest  green 
And  tender  tints  that  smile  so  nearer  by; 
For  ye  are  clad  with  purer  hues  than  they, 
Mingling  your  earthly  with  the'fcue  of  heaven. 
The  rose  of  dawn  blooms  first  upon  your  tops ; 
And  the  last  flushes  of  the  dying  day 
Yet  linger  there  when  all  the  vale  is  dark. 
Ye  rest  in  golden  light  on  many  a  morn 
When  all  the  homes  of  men  are  wrapt  in  mist : 
And  on  your  summits  spendetb  many  a  night 
All  of  its  beauty  and  its  purity, 
When  the  bright  moon  and  all  the  starry  world 
Become  the  gems  of  your  unshaded  crown. 
Then  well  ye  may  so  proudly  curve  along ! 
Ye  seem  to  me  so  like  a  breathing  thing, 
Forever  dwelling  between  earth  and  sky, 
Whose  beautiful  repose  so  oft  I  've  watched 
And  felt  a  living  sympathy,  that  now 
Vast  is  the  vacancy  your  absence  leaves ; 
And  greater  for  the  irar  that  needs  will  start 
On  many  a  morn  because  ye  shall  not  be 
To  give  your  holy  welcome  to  mine  eye. 
Methinks  that  I  can  boost  of  deeper  joy 
And  grander  thoughts  since  I  have  known  to  live 
And  look  upon  you ;  that  a  louder  strain 
Swells  in  my  heart,  caught  from  the  ceaseless  song, 
The  loud,  glad  song  of  your  bright  waterfalls. 
Fair  as  a  poet's  brow,  serene  ye  look- 
Calmer  and  softer  than  the  lesser  hills : 
Yet  O,  like  him,  what  music  do  ye  keep, 
What  endless  store  of  beauty  in  your  breast ! 
The  tiny  moth  beside  the  torrent  sings, 
And  the  slight  harebell  gleams  upon  the  crags  j 
Blithe  birds  are  there,  with  notes  that  pierce  the  shade ; 
And  flowers,  that  flash  in  many  a  glade  alone ; 
And  groves,  as  solemn  as  a  place  of  prayer ; 
And  rocks,  that  speak  the  chaos  of  their  birth  j 
And  lakes,  that  image  perfectly  the  stars j 
And  springs,  that  ever  from  the  deepmost  heart 
0(all  the  mountains  gush,  and  glide  in  veins 
To  pools  and  lakes  to  keep  their  mirror  pure ; 
And  streams,  that  wind  through  lonely  dells  below 
A  veil  of  green,  and  over  greener  moss ; 
Ravines,  that  plunge  in  horrid  beauty  down, 
All  guarded  by  a  wild  array  of  cliffs ; 
And  cataracts,  that  fall  in  gilded  spray 


And  foam  and  rainbows— fall  to  he  reborn. 

The  winds  are  holiest  music  when  they  come 

And  nestle  in  your  everlasting  robe : 

And  when  the  great  birds  scream,  or  tempest-wink 

Sweep  down  the  tottering  trees  and  loosened  rocks, 

Or  when  the  thunder  rages  through  the  chasms, 

Echoes  resurge  from  all  the  wooded  sides, 

And  ring,  and  multiply,  in.choras  grand. 

And  O,  as  earth-born  images,  that  come 

And  rest  within  the  poet's  heart,  do  take  • 

A  shape  more  heav'nly  and  a  purer  hoe, 

So,  too,  (he  mists  that  from  the  spreading  vales 

Steal  up  unseen,  attracted  to  your  brow, 

Reposing  there  within  the  light  from  heav'n, 

Become  more  beautiful  than  words  can  tell. 

O,  who  shall  speak  the  treasures  that  ye  bear, 

In  the  blue  distance,  silent  as  ye  are ! 

Full  well  I  know  ye  are  a  poet's  home— 

An  image  of  his  being — he  of  yours. 

And  I  am  thankful  it  is  given  to  me 

To  linger  thus  about  you,  and  to  fill 

My  soul  with  all  the  beauty  of  your  own. 

Ah,  many  a  time  with  friends  who  know  aright 

To  love  you  have  I  gased  enrapt,  what  time 

The  crimson  sunsets  or  the  clearer  dawn 

Had  softened  all  the  terror  of  your  look, 

And  made  you  more  majestic,  dark  and  grand ; 

And  many  a  day  through  glens  and  aged  rhsfi*. 

And  o'er  the  solemn  fir-begirded  peaks, 

By  icy  brooks,  and  in  the  cooling  shade, 

And  everywhere  about  your  loveliness, 

Have  wandered  careless,  happy  as  the  light  j 

And  many  a  night  have  cheered  your  gloom  with  fires 

And  gleeful  voices — hallowed  you  with  prayer— 

Blessing  each  other— deeply  blest  by  you. 

Dear  blessed  days  and  nights !  thus  consecrate 

To  friendship,  and  the  love  of  nature's  soul, 

And  worship  at  the  altars  she  has  made 

For  love  to  rest  on,  mounting  to  her  God. 

But  now  away  I  wander  ;  yet  again 

I  hope  to  come,  to  love  you  better  still. 

So  for  a  season  will  I  hush  the  lays 

That  move  within  my  breast,  and  long  to  bunt 

To  life  and  being  in  the  world  of  song. 

A  thousand  thronging  memories  do  make 

Your  beauty  yet  more  beautiful  to  me ; 

And  they  will  hallow  every  spot,  and  bathe 

You  in  their  floods  of  tenderness  and  joy. 

Then  hear  the  word,  ye  wondrous  hills !  may  He 

Who  filled  you  with  so  deep  a  bliss  attend 

My  simple  prayer,  that  never  may  the  time 

So  sad'uing  reach  me,  that  it  may  not  be 

Unutterable  joy  to  sing  of  you. 


JOHN    PAUL    JONES. 


it  j.  nsnuoBS  coorxn,  avtho*  of  "  tbx  RUTOET  OF  TBS  UHITXD  STATU  NAVT," 


ZTC. 


(Ccmdoded  from  p«fa  25.) 


The  orders  under  which  Jones  sailed  on  his  next 
and  most  remarkable  cruise,  directed  him  to  go  to 
the  westward  of  Scilly,  and  to  pass  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland,  doubling  the  extremity  of  Scotland,  and  re- 
maining some  time  on  the  Dogger  Bank.  By  re- 
turning to  his  port  of  departure,  this  would  have 
been  making  the  complete  circuit  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  most  of  the  time  keeping  the  land 
aboard.  The  instructions,  however,  ordered  him  to 
put  into  the  Texel  for  further  orders.  It  was  under- 
stood that  this  last  destination  was  pointed  out  in  the 
hope  of  potting  the  Indien  under  Jones,  that  ship  still 
remaining  in  Holland,  in  a  species  of  political  du- 
rance. She  was  not  released  until  England  declared 
war  against  Holland,  when  the  arrangement  was 
made  with  South  Carolina,  as  already  mentioned. 

The  squadron  left  the  roads  of  Groix,  the  second 
time,  early  on  the  morning  of  August  19th,  1779. 
One  day  out,  it  re-captured  a  large  Dutch  ship,  laden 
with  French  property.  In  consequence  of  some  mis- 
understanding with  the  commander  of  the  Monsieur, 
which  grew  out  of  the  disposition  of  this  prize,  that 
ship  separated  from  the  other  vessels,  which  saw  her 
no  more.  The  Monsieur  was  subsequently  captured 
by  the  enemy,  and,  as  is  believed,  on  this  cruise. 
On  the  20th,  a  brig  from  Limerick  to  London  was 
taken,  and  ordered  in. 

The  23d,  the  squadron  was  off  Cape  Clear,  having 
doubled  Scilly,  and  passed  up  the  west  coast  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  intervening  time.  Here  it  fell  calm, 
and  Jones  sent  several  of  the  Richard's  boats  to 
seize  a  brig  that  was  lying  some  distance  to  the 
northwest.  As  evening  approached,  be  found  it 
necessary  to  place  his  own  barge  in  thg  water,  con- 
taining a  cockswain  and  six  men,  to  keep  the  ship's 
head  off  shore.  The  brig  was  captured,  and  towed 
toward  the  squadron.  Just  at  this  moment,  the  men 
in  the  barge  cut  the  tow-line,  and  pulled  for  the 
shore.  Several  shots  were  fired  at  the  fugitives,  but 
without  effect.  Seeing  this,  Mr.  Cutting  Lunt,  who 
appears  to  have  been  with  the  prize,  took  four 
soldiers  in  a  boat  and  pursued  the  deserters,  becom- 
ing lost  in  a  fog.  The  Richard  fired  guns  as  signals 
to  the  master,  but  he  never  returned.  Including  him- 
self, there  were  seventeen  persons  in  his  boat, 
making  a  total  loss  to  the  Richard,  including  the  fugi- 
tives, of  twenty-four  men.  It  is  now  known  that,  on 
the  morning  of  the  23d,  (civil  time)  the  seven  men 
landed  at  Ballinskellix,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  and 
that  the  other  boat  landed  at  the  same  place,  the  same 
day,  about  one,  in  pursuit.  Mr.  Lunt  and  his  people 
were  arrested,  and  sent  to  Mill  prison,  Jones  inti- 
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mates  that  be  understood  his  master  died  in  that 
place  of  confinement,  but,  in  this,  he  was  misin- 
formed. Mr.  Lunt  was  liberated  in  the  course  of 
a  year  or  two,  and  was  subsequently  lost  at  sea. 
This  was  Cutting  Lunt,  it  will  be  remembered ;  his 
kinsman,  Henry  Lunt,  still  remaining  in  the  ship,  as 
her  second  lieutenant.  Throughnhe  reports  of  the 
deserters  and  prisoners,  the  character  of  the  squadron, 
which  was  plainly  visible,  as  soon  as  the  fog  dis- 
persed, became  known  on  shore,  and  its  presence 
created  great  uneasiness.  The  linen  ships  were  sup- 
posed to  be  Jones1  object,  and  precautions  were 
taken  accordingly.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
Jones  states,  the  master  saw  the  Cerf  inshore, 
whither  she  had  been  sent  to  reconnoitre,  and  to 
look  for  the  missing  boats,  but  the  cutter  showed 
English  colors  and  fired  at  the  boat,  which  induced 
Mr.  Lunt  to  land,  as  a  last  resort.  To  add  to  the 
misfortune,  the  cutter  got  separated  in  the  fog,  and 
did  not  rejoin  the  squadron. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Jones  had  a  serious  quarrel 
with  his  second  in  command,  M.  Landais.  Insub- 
ordination soon  began  seriously  to  show  itself;  the 
conduct  of  the  Cerf  being  very  unaccountable.  She 
went  back  to  France.  It  is  probable  that  the  loss  of 
so  many  men  induced  the  French  officers  to  distrust 
the  fidelity  of  the  Richard's  crew,  and  it  is  known 
that  this  distrust  influenced  the  conduct  of  the  Pallas 
on  a  most  trying  occasion,  a  few  weeks  later.  On 
the  2Cth,  the  Granville  was  sent  in,  with  a  prize. 
This  reduced  the  force  of  the  squadron  to  four  ves- 
sels; viz.,  the  Richard,  Alliance,  Pallas  and  Ven- 
geance. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Jones  to  remain  a  week 
longer  off  Cape  Clear,  but  Capt.  Landais  seemed  so 
apprehensive  of  the  approach  of  a  superior  force, 
that  he  yielded  to  the  opinion  of  his  subordinate. 
On  the  26th,  it  blowed  fresh ;  the  commodore  ac- 
cordingly made  the  signal  to  stand  to  the  northward, 
the  Alliance  parting  company  the  same  night.  On 
the  31st,  the  Richard,  Pallas  and  Vengeance  were  off 
Cape  Wrath,  the  northwestern  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Great  Britain,  where  the  former  captured  a 
heavy  Letter  of  Marque,  of  twenty-two  guns,  laden 
with  naval  stores  for  the  enemy's  vessels  on  the 
American  lakes.  While  this  ship  was  chasing,  the 
Alliance  hove  in  sight,  and  joined  in  the  chase,  hav- 
ing another  Letter  of  Marque  in  company,  a  prize. 
These  two  ships  were  manned  from  the  Alliance,  at 
Landais'  request;  and  the  latter  sent  them  into  Nor- 
way, contrary  to  orders,  where  both  were  restored 
to  the  English  by  the  Danish  government.    On  the 
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night  of  the  8th,  the  Alliance  again  parted  company, 
in  a  gale  of  wind. 

Jones  kept  well  off  the  land,  the  weather  being 
thick,  and  the  wind  fool.  On  the  13th,  however,  the 
Cheviot  Hills,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Scotland, 
became  visible,  and  the  commodore  now  seriously 
set  about  the  execution  of  some  of  his  larger  plans. 
His  intention  was  to  land  at  Leith,  the  port  of  Edin- 
burgh itself,  and,  not  only  to  lay  the  place  under  con- 
tribution, but  to  seize  the  shipping  he  might  find  in 
the  Forth.  He  bad  hopes  that  even  the  Scottish 
capital  might  be  frightened  into  a  temporary  submis- 
sion. This  was  a  highly  characteristic  project,  and 
one  worthy  of  the  military  audacity  of  the  man.  Its 
great  'merit,  in  addition  to  its  boldness,  and  import- 
ance, was  the  strong  probability  of  success.  The 
late  Com.  Dale,  who  was  to  act  a  most  important 
part  in  the  enterprise,  and  who  was  a  man  of  singu- 
lar simplicity  and  moderation  of  character  and  tem- 
perament, assured  the  writer  that  he  never  could  see 
nay  reason  why  the  attack  should  have  been  defeated, 
beyond  the  obstacle  that  actually  arose.  Jones  him- 
self intimates  that  his  two  cot  leagues,  present,  (for 
so  he  bitterly  styled  his  captains,  in  consequence  of 
the  terms  of  the  concordat,)  threw  cold  water  on  his 
views,  until  he  pointed  out  to  them  the  probable 
amount  of  the  contributions  of  two  such  places  as 
Leith  and  Edinburgh.  A  delay  occurred,  moreover, 
in  consequence  of  the  momentary  absence  of  the 
Pallas  and  Vengeance,  which  vessels  had  given 
chase  to  the  southward,  a  circumstance  that  com- 
pelled the  Richard  to  quit  the  Forth,  after  she  bad 
entered  it  alone,  and  this  at  a  moment  when  she 
might  have  secured  a  twenty-gun  ship,  and  two  cut- 
ters, all  of  which  were  lying  in  Leith  roads,  un- 
suspicious of  danger;  though  it  would  have  com- 
pelled him  to  abandon  the  other  and  principal  objects 
of  the  attempt.  In  order  to  join  his  consorts,  and 
consult  his  captains,  therefore,  Jones  was  compelled 
to  quit  the  Forth,  after  having  once  entered  it.  It 
appears  he  had  found  a  man  ready  to  give  him  in- 
formation, but  the  golden  opportunity  was  lost,  in 
consequence  of  the  doubts  and  misgivings  of  his 
subordinates. 

Still  Jones  determined  to  make  the  attempt  On 
the  15th,  the  Richard,  Pallas  and  Vengeance  entered 
the  Forth  in  company,  turning  up  with  the  tide, 
against  a  head  wind.  By  this  time,  the  alarm  had 
been  given  on  the  shore,  and  guns  were  mounted  at 
Leith  to  receive  the  strangers.  A  cutter  had  been 
watching  the  squadron  for  several  hours,  also ;  but 
Jones  deemed  all  this  immaterial.  The  ships  had 
got  up  as  high  as  Inchkeath,  the  island  which  shelters 
the  roads  seaward,  and  the  boats  were  in  the  water, 
and  manned.  Mr.  Dale,  who  was  to  superintend 
and  command  the  maritime  part  of  the  debarkation, 
had  received  his  instructions,  and  was  od  the  point 
of  descending  into  his  boat,  when  a  squall  struck  the 
ships,  and  induced  an  order  to  take  the  people  from 
the  boats,  to  clew  up  and  clew  down.  Jones  held  on 
against  the  wind  as  long  as  he  found  it  possible,  but, 
the  squall  turning  to  a  gale,  he  was  compelled  to 
bear  up  before  it,  and  was  driven  out  of  the  Frith 


again,  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  he  had  entered  it 
The  gale  was  short,  but  so  severe  that  one  of  the 
prises  in  company  foundered.  It  moderated  in  the 
afternoon,  but  Jones,  having  plainly  seen  the  cutter 
watching  him,  conceived  it  too  late  to  hope  for  a 
surprise,  his  only  rational  grounds  for  expecting 


It  is  a  proof  how  much  doubt  existed  concerning 
the  true  character  of  Jones*  vessels,  among  the  peo- 
ple on  shore,  that  a  member  of  parliament  sent  off, 
to  the  Richard,  a  messenger  to  ask  for  powder  and 
shot;  stating  that  he  had  heard  Paul  Jones  was  on 
the  coast,  and  that  he  wished  to  be  ready  for  him. 
A  barrel  of  powder  was  sent  in  answer,  but  the 
41  honorable  gentleman"  was  told  the  vessel  had  no 
shot  of  the  sise  be  requested.  On  this  occasion,  the 
ships  were  seen  turning  up  the  Forth,  as  they  stood 
in  quite  near  to  the  north  shore,  and,  it  being  Sun- 
day, thousands  were  ont  viewing  the  scene,  which 
caused  a  great  clamor,  and  made  a  deep  impression.* 

Jones  had  now  fresh  projects  to  annoy  the  enemy; 
designs  on  Hull  or  New  Castle,  as  is  thought  His 
captains,  however,  refused  to  sustain  him,  and  he 
was  reluctantly  obliged  to  abandon  his  plans.  Hit 
object  was  glory ;  theirs  appear  to  have  been  profit 
It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  all  the  young  officers 
sustained  the  commodore,  and  professed  a  readiness 
to  follow  wherever  he  would  lead.  Jones  had  a  re- 
spect for  the  opinion  of  Capt.  Cottinean,  of  ths 
Pallas,  and  it  is  believed  he  yielded  more  to  his  per- 
suasions than  to  those  of  all  the  rest  of  his  com- 
manders. This  officer  seemed  to  think  any  delay  of 
moment  would  bring  a  superior  force  against  them. 
The  commodore  viewed  the  matter  more  ceoty,  weU 
knowing  that  the  transmission  of  intelligence,  and 
the  collection  of  three  or  four  vessels,  was  a  matter 
that  required  some  little  time. 

Between  the  17th  and  21st,  many  colliers  and 
coasters  were  captured.  Most  of  them  were  sunk, 
though  one  or  two  were  released,  and  a  sloop  was 
ransomed  by  the  Pallas,  contrary  to  orders.  On  the 
latter  day,  the  ships  were  off  Flamborough  Head, 
where  the  Pallas  chased  to  the  northeast,  leaving  the 
Richard  and  Vengeance  in  pursuit  of  vessels  in  a 
directly  opposite  quarter.  Jones  overtook  and  sank 
a  collier,  late  in  the  afternoon.  Several  craft  then 
hove  in  sight,  and  one  was  chased  ashore.  Soon 
after,  a  brig  from  Holland  was  captured,  and,  at  day- 
light next  morning,  a  considerable  fleet  was  seen  k 
shore,  which  kept  aloof,  on  account  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard.  Finding  it  im- 
possible to  decoy  them  out,  Jones  used  some  artifices 
to  decoy  a  pilot,  and  two  boats  came  alongside.  The 
pilots  were  deceived,  and  gave  Jones  all  the  in- 
formation they  possessed. 

As  it  was  now  impracticable  to  bring  the  shipping 
out  of  the  Humber,  on  account  of  the  state  of  ike 

•  The  Edinburgh  Review,  in  an  article  on  Cooper's  His- 
tory of  the  Navy,  which  has  been  pretty  effectually  in- 
•wered,  gives  its  readers  reason  to  suppose  that  Jones' ap- 
pearance on  the  coast  produced  uo  uneatuiess.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  told  the  writer  he  well  remembered  the  reeling  «i- 
cited  by  this  event,  and  that  it  was  wide  spread  and  general. 
As  Scott  was  born  in  1709,  his  recollection  might  be  reus* 
on. 
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wind  apd  tide,  and  the  Pallas  not  being  in  tight,  the 
commodore  turned  his  attention  to  looking  for  his 
consorts.  He  hauled  off  the  land,  therefore,  making 
the  best  of  his  way  back  to  Flamborough  Head,  after 
passing  several  hours  in  endeavoring  to  entice  the 
ships  out  of  the  Humber. 

In  the  course  of  the  night  of  the  22d,  two  ships 
were  seen,  and  chased  for  several  hours,  when,  find- 
ing himself  near  them,  Jones  hove-to,  about  three  in 
the  morning,  waiting  for  light.  When  the  day  re- 
turned, the  strangers  were  found  to  be  the  Pallas  and 
the  Alliance ;  the  latter  of  which  had  not  been  seen 
since  she  parted  company  off  Cape  "Wrath. 

After  communicating  with  his  consorts^  Jones 
chased  a  brig  that  was  lying-lo  to  windward.  About 
meridian,  however,  a  large  ship  was  observed 
coming  round  Flamborough  Head,  when  Mn  Henry 
Lunt,  the  second  lieutenant  of  the  Richard,  was 
thrown  into  one  of  the  pilot  boats,  with  fifteen  men, 
and  ordered  to  seize  the  brig,  while  the  flichard 
made  sail  toward  the  strange  ship.  Soon  after,  a 
fleet  of  forty-one  sail  was  seen  stretching  out  from 
behind  the  Head,  bearing  N.  N.  E.  from  the  Richard. 
The  wind  was  light  at  the  southward,  and  the.se  ves- 
sels were  a  convoy  from  the  Baltic,  turning  down 
the  North  Sea,  toward  the  Straits  of  Dover,  bound 
to  London.  This  placed  Jones  to  windward  and  a 
little  in-shore,  if  the  projection  of  the  headland  be 
excepted. 

As  soon  as  the  commodore  ascertained  that,  he  was 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  fleet,  he  made  a  signal  of  recall 
to  the  pilot  boat,  and  another  of  a  general  chase  to 
his  squadron.  The  first  was  probably  unseen,  or  dis- 
regarded, for  it  was  not  obeyed;  and  the  officer  and 
men  in  the  pilot  boat  remained  out  of  their  vessel 
during  most  of  the  trying  scenes  of  that  eventful  day. 
As  twenty-four  officers  and  men  had  been  captured, 
or  had  deserted,  off  Cape  Clear,  these  sixteen  in- 
creased the  number  of  absentees  to  forty ;  if  to  these 
we  add  some  who  had  been  sent  away  in  prizes,  the 
crew  of  the  Richard,  which  consisted  of  but  three 
hundred  and  eighty,  all  told,  the  day  she  sailed,  was 
now  diminished  to  little  more  than  three  hundred 
souls,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  were  the  quasi 
marines,  or  soldiers,  who  bad  entered  for  the  cruise. 

Jones  now  crossed  royal  yards  and  made  sail  for 
the  convoy.  He  had  intelligence  of  this  fleet,  and 
knew  that  it  was  under  the  charge  of  Capt.  Pearson, 
of  the  Serapis  44,  who  had  the  Countess  of  Scar- 
borough 20,  Capt.  Piercy,  in  company.  As  the  scene 
we  are  about  to  relate  is  one  memorable  in  naval 
annals,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  the  force  of  the 
vessels  engaged. 

That  of  the  Richard  has  been  already  given.  The 
Pallas  mounted  thirty  guns,  of  light  calibre,  and  was 
perhaps  more  than  a  third  heavier  than  the  Scar- 
borough, the  vessel  she  subsequently  engaged.  The 
Alliance  was  a  large  thirty-two,  mounting  forty  guns, 
mostly  twelve  pounders.  She  had  a  full,  but  indif- 
ferent crew  of  about  300  souls,  when  she  left  the 
Roads  of  Groix,  of  which  near,  if  not  quite,  fifty  were 
absent  in  prizes.  Of  the  Vengeance,  who  had  no  part 
in  the  events  of  the  day,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak. 


On  the  part  of  the  enemy,  many  of  the  convoy 
were  armed,  and,  by  acting  in  concert,  they  might 
have  given  a  good  deal  of  occupation  to  the  Pallas 
and  Vengeance,  while  the  two  men  of  war  fought 
the  Richard  and  Alliance.  As  it  was,  however,  all 
of  these  ships  sought  safety  in  flight.  The  Serapis 
was  a  new  vessel,  that  both  sailed  and  worked 
well,  of  a  class  that  was  then  a  good  deal  used  in  the 
North  Sea,  Baltic,  and  the  narrow  waters  generally; 
and  which  was  sometimes  brought  into  the  line,  in 
battles  between  the  short  ships  that  were  much  pre- 
ferred, in  that  day,  in  all  the  seas  mentioned.  She 
was  a  44,  on  two  decks ;  having  an  armament  be- 
low of  20  eighteens;  one  of  20  nines,  on  the  upper 
gun-deck;  and  one  of  10  sixes,  on  her  quarter-deck 
and  forecastle.  This  is  believed  to  have  been  her 
real  force,  though  Jones  speaks  of  her,  in  one  place, 
as  having  been  pierced  for  56  instead  of  50  guns. 
The  former  was  the  visual  force  of  what  was  called  a 
fifty-gun  ship,  or  a  vessel  like  the  Leander,  which 
assailed  the  Chesapeake  in  1807.  Sands,  the  most 
original  writer  of  authority  on  the  subject  of  Paul 
Jones,  or  of  any  reasoning  powers  of  much  weight, 
infers  from  some  of  his  calculations  and  information 
that  the  Serapis  bad  400  souls  on  board  her  at  the 
commencement  of  the  action  which  is  now  to  be  re- 
lated. The  English  accounts  state  her  crew  to  have 
been  320;  a  number  that  is  quite  sufficient  for  her 
metal  and  spars,  and  which  is  more  in  conformity 
With  the  practice  of  the  English  marine.  The  India 
men,  stated  by  Sands  to  have  been  obtained  by  Capt 
Pearson,  in  Copenhagen,  may  have  been  15  Lascars, 
who  are  known  to  have  been  on  board,  and  to  have 
been  included  in  the  320  souls.  It  is  not  probable 
that  the  crews  of  the  Richard  and  Serapis  differed 
a  dozen  in  number.  The  Countess  of  Scarborough 
was  a  hired  ship  in  the  British  navy,  differing  in  no 
respect  from  a  regular  man-of-war,  except  in  the 
circumstance  that  she  belonged  to  a  private  owner 
instead  of  the  king.  This  was  not  unusual  in  that 
marine,  the  circumstance  being  rather  in  favor  of  the 
qualities  of  the  vessel,  since  the  admiralty,  on  the 
coast  of  England,  would  not  be  likely  to  hire  any  but 
a  good  ship.  Her  officers  and  people  belonged  to 
the  navy,  as  a  matter  of  course.  There  is  a  trifling 
discrepancy  as  to  the  force  of  the  Scarborough, 
though  the  point  is  of  no  great  moment,  under  the 
circumstances.  Jones  states  that  she  was  a  ship 
mounting  24  guns  on  one  deck,  while  other  accounts 
give  her  armament  as  22  guns,  in  all.  She  probably 
bad  a  crew  of  from  120  to  150  men. 

As  soon  as  the  leading  English  vessels  saw  that 
strangers,  and  probably  enemies,  were  to  the  south- 
ward, and  to  windward,  they  gave  the  alarm  by  firing 
guns,  letting  fly  their  top-gallant  sheets,  tacking  to- 
gether, and  making  the  best  of  their  way  in  toward 
the  land  again.  At  this  moment  the  men-of-war 
were  astern,  with  a  view  to  keep  the  convoy  in  its 
place,  and  being  near  the  shore,  the  authorities  of 
Scarborough  had  sent  a  boat  off  to  the  Serapis,  to 
apprise  her  commander  of  the  presence  of  Paul 
Jones'  fleet.  By  these  means,  the  two  senior  officers 
were  fully  aware  with  whom  they  had  to  ™**^* 
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Capt.  Pearson  fired  two  guns,  and  showed  the  proper 
signals,  in  order  to  call  in  his  leading  ships,  hot,  as 
is  very  customary  with  merchant  vessels,  the  warn- 
ing and  orders  were  unattended  to,  until  the  danger 
was  seen  to  be  pressing.  While  the  merchantmen 
were  gathered  in  behind  the  Head,  or  ran  off  to  lee- 
ward, the  Serapis  signaled  the  Scarborough  to  follow, 
and  stood  gallantly  oat  to  sea,  on  the  starboard  tack, 
hugging  the  wind. 

Jones  now  threw  out  a  signal  to  his  own  vessels 
to  form  the  line  of  battle.  The  Alliance,  which 
ought  to  have  dropped  in  astern  of  the  Richard,  paid 
no  attention  to  this  order,'  though  she  approached  the 
enemy  to  reconnoitre.  In  passing  the  Pallas,  Capt. 
Landeis  remarked  that  if  the  larger  of  the  enemy's 
ships  proved  to  be  a  fifty-gun  ship,  all  they  had  to  do 
was  to  endeavor  to  escape !  This  was  not  the  best 
possible  disposition  with  whick  to  commence  the 
action.  Soon  after  the  Pallas 'spoke  the  Richard, 
and  asked  for  orders.  Jones  directed  her  to  lead  to- 
ward the  enemy,  but  the  order  was  not  obeyed,  as 
will  be  seen  by  what  followed. 

The  wind  being  light,  several  hours  passed  before 
the  different  evolutions  mentioned  could  be  carried 
into  execution.  As  soon  as  Capt.  Pearson  found  him- 
self outside  of  all  his  convoy,  and  the  latter  out  of 
danger,  he  tacked  in  shore,  with  a  view  to  cover  the 
merchantmen.  This  change  of  course  induced 
Jones  to  ware  and  carry  sail,  with  a  view  to  cut  him 
off  from  the  land.  By  this  time  it  was  evening,  and 
this  sudden  change  of  course  on  the  part  of  the  Se- 
rapis seems  to  have  given  rise  to  a  distrust  on  the 
part  of  Capt.  Cottineau,  of  the  Pallas,  concerning 
the  direction  she  was  under.  There  were  so  many 
disaffected  men  in  the  Richard,  English  and  other 
Europeans,  that  the  security  of  the  ship  appears  to 
have  been  a  matter  of  doubt  among  all  the  other 
vessels.  When  those  on  board  the  Pallas,  therefore, 
perceived  the  Richard  crowding  sail  in  shore,  they 
believed  Jones  was  killed  by  his  own  people,  and 
that  the  mutineers  had  run  away  with  the  ship,  in- 
tending to  carry  her  into  a  British  port.  With  this 
impression,  Capt.  Cottineau  hauled  his  wind,  tacked, 
and  laid  the  Pallas'  head  off  shore.  In  consequence 
of  this  manoeuvre,  and  the  Vengeance  being  far 
astern,  nothing  like  a  line  was  formed  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

Jones'  object  was  to  cut  his  enemy  off  from  the 
land.  Keeping  this  in  view,  he  pressed  down  in  the 
Richard,  regardless  of  his  consorts,  passing  the 
Alliance,  lying-to,  out  of  gun-shot,  on  the  weather 
quarter  of  the  principal  English  ship.  It  was  now 
dark,  but  Jones  watched  his  enemy  with  a  night 
glass,  and  perceiving  that  he  could  cut  off  the  Se- 
rapis from  getting  under  the  guns  of  Scarborough 
Castle,  he  continued  to  approach  the  Englishman 
under  a  press  of  sail.  Soon  after  the  Pallas  wore 
round  and  followed.  The  Vengeance  had  direc- 
tions to  order  the  pilot  boat  back,  and  then  to  pick 
off  the  convoy,  but  as  these  last  were  in  shore,  and 
tolerably  safe,  she  seems  to  have  done  little,  or 
nothing.  In  the  action  that  ensued  she  took  no  part 
whatever. 


Richard  and  Serapis  drew  near  to  each  other.  The 
former  was  to  windward,  both  vessels  being  on  the 
larboard  tack.  The  Serapis  now  hailed,  demanding 
41  What  ship  is  that?"  "  I  cant  hear  what  you  say," 
was  returned  from  the  Richard.  "What  ship  a 
that  ?".  repeated  the  Englishman — "  answer  imme- 
diately, or  I  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  firing  into 
you."  The  Richard  now  delivered  her  broadside, 
which 'was  returned  from  the  Serapis  so  promptly 
as  to  render  the  two  discharges  nearly  simultaneous. 
In  an  instant  the  two  ships  were  enveloped  in  smoke 
and  darkness.  The  Richard  backed  her  topsails,  in 
order  to  deaden  her  way  and  keep  her  station,  firing 
several  times  to  windward.  She  then  filled  and 
passed  ahead  of  the  Serapis,  crossing  her  bows,  be- 
calming the  Serapis  partially.  The  latter  was  a  short 
ship,  and  worked  quick.  She  was,  moreover,  a 
good  sailer,  and  Capt.  Pearson  keeping  his  luff,  as 
soon  as  bis  canvas  filled  again,  he  came  up  on  the 
weather  quarter  of  Jones,  taking  the  wind  out  of  his 
sails;  both  vessels  fighting  the  other  broadsides, 
or  using  the  starboard  guns  of  the  Serapis,  and  the 
larboard  of  the  Richard,  tt  will  be  remembered  that 
the  Richard  had  six  eighteen*  mounted  m  her  gun- 
room. As  the  water  was  smooth,  Jones  relied 
greatly  on  the  service  of  this  battery,  which,  in  fact, 
was  his  principal  dependence  with  an  adversary  like 
the  Serapis.  Unfortunately  two  of  these  old,  defec- 
tive pieces  burst  at  the  first  discharge,  blowing  op 
the  main-deck  above  them,  beside  killing  and  wound- 
ing many  men.  The  alarm  was  so  great  as  to  de- 
stroy all  confidence  in  these  guns,  which  made  but 
eight  discharges,  in  all,  when  their  crews  abandoned 
them.  This,  in  addition  to  the  actual  damage  done, 
was  a  most  serious  disadvantage.  It  reduced  the 
Richard's  armament,  at  once,  to  32  guns,  or,  as  some 
authorities  say,  to  34 ;  leaving  her  with  the  metal  of 
a  32  gun  frigate,  to  contend  with  a  full  manned  and 
full  armed  44.  The  combat,  now,  was  in  fact  be- 
tween an  eighteen-pounder  and  a  twelve-pounder 
ship;  an  inequality  of  metal,  to  say  nothing  of  that 
in  guns,  that  seemed  to  render  the  chance  of  the 
Richard  nearly  hopeless. 

Half  an  hour  was  consumed  in  these  preliminary 
evolutions,  the  wind  being  light,  and  the  vessels 
nearly  stationary  a*  part  of  the  time.  When  the 
Richard  first  approached  her  adversary,  it  will  be 
remembered  she  was  quite  alone,  the  Vengeance 
having  been  left  leagues  behind,  the  Alliance  lying- 
to,  out  of  gun  shot,  to  windward,  and  the  Pallas  not 
bearing  up  until  her  commander  bad  ascertained  there 
was  no  mutiny  on  board  the  Commodore,  by  seeing 
bim  commence  the  action.  All  this  time  the  Countess 
of  Scarborough  was  coming  up,  and  she  now  closed 
so  near  as  to  be  able  to  assist  her  consort.  The 
Americans  affirm  that  this  ship  did  fire  at  least  one 
raking  broadside  at  the  Richard,  doing  her  some  in- 
jury. On  the  other  hand,  Capt.  Piercy,  her  com- 
mander, states  that  he  was  afraid  to  engage,  as  the 
smoke  and  obscurity  rendered  it  impossible  for  him 
to  tell  friend  from  enemy.  It  is  possible  that  both 
accounts  are  true,  Capt.  Piercy  meaning  merely  to 
excuse  his  subsequent  course  after  having  fired  once 
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It  was  half  past  seven,  or  eight  o'clock,  when  the 
or  twice  at  the  Richard.  At  all  events,  the  connec- 
tion of  ibis  vessel  with  the  battle  between  the  two 
principal  ships,  must  have  been  very  trifling,  as  she 
soon  edged  away  to  a  distance,  and,  after  ex- 
changing a  distant  broadside  or  two  with  the  Alii- 
ance,  she  was  brought  to  close  action  by  the  Pallas, 
which  ship  compelled  her  to  strike  after  a  credit- 
able resistance  of  an  hour's  duration.  This  vessel 
fully  occupied  the  Pallas,  first  in  engaging  her,  then 
in  securing  the  prisoners  until  after  the  conflict  ter- 
minated. 

When  the  Serapis  came  upon  the  weather  quarter 
of  the  Richard,  as  has  been  mentioned,  she  kept  her 
luff  passing  slowly  by,  until  she  found  herself  so  far 
ahead,  and  to  windward,  as  to  induce  Capt.  Pearson 
to  think  he  could  fall  broad  off,  cross  the  Richard's 
fore  foot  and  rake  her.  This  manoeuvre  was  at* 
tempted,  but  finding  there  was  not  room  to  effect  her 
purpose,  the  Serapis  came  to  the  wind,  again,  as  fast 
as  she  could,  in  order  to  prevent  going  foul.  This 
uncertain  movement  brought  the  two  ships  in  a  line, 
the  Serapis  leading.  It  so  far  deadened  the  way  of 
the  English  ship,  that  the  Richard  ran  into  her  on 
her  weather  quarter.  In  this  situation  neither  vessel 
could  fire,  nor  could  either  crew  board,  the  collision 
being  necessarily  gentle,  and  nothing  touching  but 
the  jib-boom  of  die  American.  In  this  state  the  two 
vessels  remained  a  minute  or  two. 

» 

While  in  this  singular  position,  the  firing  having 
entirely  ceased,  and  it  being  quite  dark,  a  voice  from 
the  Serapis  demanded  of  the  Richard,  if  she  had 
struck.  Jones  answered  promptly,  "  I  have  not  yet 
begun  to  fight."  As  the  shijw  had  now  been  engaged 
nearly,  or  quite,  an  hour,  this  was  not  very  encour- 
aging certainly  to  the  Englishman's  hope  of  victory, 
though  he  immediately  set  about  endeavoring  to  se- 
cure it.  The  yards  of  the  Serapis  were  trimmed  on 
the  larboard  tack,  and  her  sails  were  full  as  the 
Richard  touched  her;  the  latter  ship  bracing  all 
aback,  the  two  vessels  soon  parted.  As  soon  as 
Jones  thought  he  had  room,  he  filled  on  the  other  tack 
and  drew  ahead  again.  The  Serapis,  however,  most 
probably  with  a  view  of  passing  close  athwart,  either 
the  Richard's  fore  foot  or  stern,  luffed  into  the  wind, 
laid  all  aback  forward,  and  keeping  her  helm  down 
while  she  shivered  her  after  sails,  she  attempted  to 
break  round  off  on  her  heel.  At  this  moment,  Jones 
seeing  his  enemy  coming  down,  thought  he  might 
lay  him  athwart  hawse,  and  drew  ahead  with  that 
object.  In  the  smoke  and  obscurity,  the  moon  not 
having  yet  risen,  each  party  miscalculated  his  dis- 
tance, and  ju»t  before  the  Serapis  had  begun  to  conte 
up  on  the  other  tack,  her  jib-boom  passed  in  over  the 
Richard's  poop,  getting  foul  of  the  mizen  rigging. 
Jones  was  perfectly  satisfied,  by  this  time,  that  he 
had  no  chance  in  a  cannonade,  and  gladly  seised  the 
opportunity  of  grappling.  He  had  sent  the  acting 
master  for  a  hawser  as  soon  as  he  perceived  what 
was  likely  to  occur,  but  it  not  arriving  in  time,  with 
his  own  hands  he  lashed  the  enemy's  bowsprit  to 
the  Richard's  mizen-mast  by  meant  o(  the  Serapis* 
rigging  that  had  been  shot  away,  and  which  was 
7* 


hanging  loose  beneath  the  spar.  Other  fastenings 
soon  made  all  secure.* 

The  wind  being  light,  the  movements  of  the  two 
vessels  were  slow  in  proportion.  It  was  owing  to  this 
circumstance,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  Serapis  was 
just  beginning  to  gather  way  as  she  came  foul,  that 
the  collision  itself  did  little  damage.  As  soon  as 
Capt.  Pearson  perceived  he  was  foul,  he  dropped  an 
anchor  under  foot,  in  the  hope  that  the  Richard  would 
drift  clear  of  him.  The  fastenings  having  been  al- 
ready made,  this  aid  was  not  obtained,  and  the  ships 
tending  to  the  tide,  which  was  now  in  the  same 
direction  with  the  wind,  the  latter  brought  the  stent 
of  the  Serapis  close  in,  alongside  of  the  bows  of  the 
Richard.  In  this  position  the  ships  became  so  inter- 
locked, by  means  of  their  spars,  spare-anchors  and 
other  protruding  objects,  for  the  moment,  as  to  be- 
come inseparable. 

As  the  stem  of  the  Serapis  swung  round,  her  lower 
deck  ports  were  lowered  m  order  to  prevent  board- 
ing. The  ships'  sides  touching,  or  at  least  being  so 
close  as  to  prevent  the  ports  from  being  opened 

*  Capt.  Mackenzie,  in  his  Life  of  Paul  Jones,  has  the 
following  in  a  note.  p.  163,  vol.  1,  viz :  "  As  considerable 
difference  will  be  observable  between  the  account  of  this 
battle,  riven  in  Mr.  Cooper's  'Naval  History.1  and  the 
above,  (meaning  his  own  account  of  the  action,)  it  is  proper 
to  state  that  Mr.  Cooper  has  followed  Mr.  Dole's  descrip- 
tion of  the  manoeuvres  antecedent  to  the  ship's  being  grap- 
pled ;  whilst  in  the  present  account  more  reliance  has  been 
placed  on  those  of  the  two  commanders  who  directed  the 
evolutions.  Mr.  Dale  was  stationed  on  the  Richard's  main 
deck  in  a  comparatively  unfavorable  position  for  observing 
the  manoeuvres.  The  evolution  of  box-hauling  his  ship, 
ascribed  by  Mr.  Cooper  to  Capt.  Pearson,  would,  under  the 
circumstances,  have  been  highly  unseamanlike." 

In  answer  to  this  the  writer  has  to  say  that  he  nowhere 
finds  any  reason  for  thinking  that  either  of  the  commanders 
contradicts  his  account,  and  as  the  late  Com.  Dale,  in  a  long 
personal  interview,  minately  described  all  the  manoeuvres 
of  the  two  vessels,  as  he  has  here  given  them,  he  feels 
bound  to  believe  him.    The  argument  that  Mr.  Dole  could 
not  see  what  he  described,  is  fallacious,  since  an  officer  in 
command  of  a  gun  deck,  finding  no  enemy  on  either  beam, 
would  naturally  look  for  him,  and  by  putting  his  head  out 
of  a  forward  port,  Mr.  Dale  might  have  got  a  better  view 
of  the  Serapis  than  any  above  him.    But  Com.  Dale  states 
a  thing  distinctly  and  affirmatively*  and  with  such  a  witness, 
the  writer  feels  bound  much  more  to  respect  his  direct 
assertions  than  any  of  the  very  extraordinary  theories  in 
history,  of  which  Capt.  Mackenzie  bos  been  the  propagator. 
The  manoeuvres  were  probably  discussed,  too,  between 
the  younger  officers  after  the  surrender  of  the  Serapis. 
The  writer  dissents,  also,  to  Capt.  Mackenzie's  views  of 
seamanship.    Bringing  ships  round  before  the  trontf,  in  the 
manner  described,  was  far  more  practiced  in  1779  than  it  is 
to-day ;  it  was  more  practiced  with  the  short  ships  of  the 
narrow  seas  than  with  any  otheT.    The  river  vessels^  in 
particular,  frequently  did  it  twenty  or  thirty  times  in  a 
fingle  trip  up  the  Thames,  or  into  the  Nore.    The  writer 
has  seen  it  done  himself  a  hundred  times  in  those  waters. 
Many  reasons  may  have  induced  Cant.  Pearson  to  practice 
what,  with  a  Baltic  and  London  ship,  most  have  been  a 
common  manoeuvre,  especially  with  a  master  on  board  who 
was  doubtless  a  channel  pilot.    He  might  have  wished,  at 
first,  to  preserve  the  weather  gage ;  he  might  not  have  de- 
sired to  take  the  room  necessary  to  ware  with  his  helm 
hard  aweather,  or  might  have  attempted  to  tack,  and  fail- 
ing on  account  of  the  lightness  of  the  wind,  or  the  want  ot 
sufficient  headway,  brought  his  ship  round  as  described. 
For  the  writer,  it  is  sufficient  that  a  seaman  and  a  moralist 
like  Richard  Dale  has  deliberately  told  him  in  detail,  that 
this  manoeuvre  was  practiced,  to  upset  the  vague  conjec- 
tures of  a  historian  of  the  calibre  of  Capt.  Mackenzie.    A 
published  statement  from  Com.  Dale  is  given  by  another 
writer,  in  which  that  truth-loving  and  truth-telling  old 
officer  is  made  to  say,  "  The  Serapis  wore  short  round  on 
her  keel,  and  her  jib-boom  ran  into  the  mizen  rigging  of  the 
Bon  Homme  Richard."    This  is  giving  in  brief  what  he 
gave  to  the  writer  in  detail. 
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•gain,  the  guns  were  fired  inboard,  blowing  away 
the  lids.  This  was  renewing  the  action,  under 
circumstances  which,  in  ordinary  cases,  would  have 
soon  brought  it  to  a  termination.  Wherever  a  gun 
bore,  it  necessarily  cleared  all  before  it,  and  in  re- 
loading, the  rammers  were  frequently  passed  into 
a  hostile  port  in  order  to  be  entered  into  the  muzzles 
of  their  proper  guns.  It  is  evident  that  such  a  conflict 
oould  be  maintained  only  under  very  extraordinary 
circumstances. 

The  eighteens  of  the  Serapis  soon  destroyed  every 
thing  within  their  range,  nor  was  it  long  before  the 
main  deck  guns  of  the  Richard  were,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, silenced.  A  considerable  number  of  the  men 
who  had  been  at  the  eighteens  of  the  Richard's  gun 
room  had  remained  below  after  their  pieces  were 
abandoned,  but  the  heavy  fire  of  the  Serapis'  lower 
guns  soon  started  them  up,  and  joining  some  of  those 
who  had  been  driven  away  from  the  twelves,  they 
got  upon  the  forecastle.  As  the  Richard  was  a  longer 
ship  than  the  Serapis,  this  point  was  comparatively 
safe,  and  thence  a  fire  of  musketry  was  kept  up  on 
the  enemy's  tops  and  decks.  These  men,  also,  threw 
grenades.  The  tops,  too,  were  not  idle,  but  kept  up 
a  smart  fire  of  muskets,  and  the  men  began  to  resort 
to  grenades  also. 

In  this  stage  of  the  action,  the  Serapis  had  the  can- 
nonading nearly  to  herself.  All  her  guns,  with  the 
exception  of  those  on  the  quarter-deck  and  forecastle, 
appear  to  have  been  worked,  while,  on  the  part  of 
the  Richard,  the  fire  was  reduced  to  two  nines  on 
the  quarter-deck,  two  or  three  of  the  twelves,  and 
the  musketry.  The  consequences  were  that  the 
Richard  was  nearly  torn  to  pieces  below,  while  the 
upper  part  of  the  Serapis  was  deserted,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  officers.  Capt.  Pearson  himself 
appears  to  have  sent  his  people  from  the  quarter-deck 
guns.  An  advantage  of  this  sort,  once  gained,  was 
easily  maintained ;  rendering  it  virtually  impossible 
for  the  losing  party  to  recover  the  ground  it  had  lost. 

The  moon  rose  about  the  time  the  ships  came  foul. 
Until  this  occurred,  the  Alliance  had  not  been  near 
the  principal  combatants.  She  now  passed  some 
distance  to  leeward,  and  crossed  the  bows  of  the 
Richard  and  the  stern  of  the  Serapis,  firing  at  such  a 
distance  as  rendered  it  impossible  for  her  to  make 
sure  of  her  enemy,  even  if  she  knew  which  was 
which.  As  soon  as  her  guns  ceased  to  hear,  she  up 
helm  and  ran  a  considerable  distance  farther  to  lee- 
ward, hovering  about  until  the  Scarborough  submit- 
ted. Capt.  Landais  now  spoke  the  Pallas,  when  Capt. 
Cottineau  begged  him  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Richard,  offering,  at  the  same  time,  to  go  himself  if 
the  Alliance  would  take  charge  of  his  prize.  All 
these  facts  appear  under  oath  in  the  course  of  the 
controversy  which  grew  out  of  the  events  of  this 
memorable  night. 

Ashamed  to  remain  idle  at  such  a  moment,  and  in 
the  face  of  such  remonstrances,  Capt.  Landais  hauled 
up,  under  very  easy  canvas,  however,  for  the  two 
combatants,  and  making  a  couple  of  stretches  under 
his  topsails,  he  passed  the  bows  of  the  Serapis  and 
stern  of  the  Richard,  opening  with  grape,  the  last 


shot  to  be  used  under  such  circumstances;  then  keep- 
ing away  a  little,  he  actually  fired  into  the  Richard's 
larboard  quarter,  or  that  most  distant  from  the  enemy 
Some  of  the  witnesses  even  affirm  that  this  fire  was 
maintained  until  the  Alliance  had  actually  pasted 
the  Richard's  beam,  on  her  way  to  leeward. 

These  movements  of  the  Alliance  induced  Sands 
aptly  to  term  that  frigate  the  comet  of  this  bloody 
system.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  her  evolutions 
without  supposing  treachery,  or  insanity,  on  the  part 
of  her  commander.  For  the  latter  supposition  there 
are  some  grounds,  his  subsequent  deportment  indu- 
cing the  government  to  put  him  out  of  employment, 
as  a  man  at  least  partially  deranged.  Still  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  suppose  the  officers  would  allow  their  men  to 
fire  into  the  Richard's  quarter,  as  mentioned,  unless 
they  mistook  the  ship.  On  the  other  hand,  it  e 
affirmed  by  the  witnesses  that  three  lanterns  were 
shown  on  the  offside  of  the  Richard,  the  regular  sig- 
nal of  reconnoisance,that  fifty  voices  called  out,  beg- 
ging their  friends  to  cease  firing,  and  this,  too,  wbea 
so  near  that  the  remonstrances  must  have  been  heard. 
By  direction  from  Jones,  an  officer  hailed,  too,  and 
ordered  Landais  to  lay  the  enemy  aboard ;  a  question 
was  then  put  to  ascertain  whether  the  order  was  un- 
derstood, and  an  answer  was  given  in  the  ainrmative. 

The  effect  of  this  transit  of  the  Alliance  was  very 
disastrous  to  the  Richard.  Her  fire  dismounted  a  gtm 
or  two  on  board  the  latter  ship,  extinguished  several 
lanterns,  did  a  good  deal  of  mischief  aloft,  and  in- 
duced many  of  the  people  to  desert  their  quarters, 
under  the  impression  that  the  English  on  board  the 
Alliance  had  got  possession  of  the  ship,  and  were  aid- 
ing the  enemy.  It  is,  indeed,  an  important  feature 
in  the  peculiarities  of  this  remarkable  cruise,  and  one 
that  greatly  enhances  the  merit  of  the  man  who  used 
such  discordant  materials,  that  the  two  principal  ves- 
sels distrusted  each  other's  ability  to  look  down 
revolt,  and  were  distrusted  by  all  the  rest,  on  accoont 
of  the  same  supposed  insecurity.  It  may  be  added  as 
one  of  the  difficulties  in  explaining  Capt.  Landais' 
conduct,  that  the  moon  had  now  been  up  some  time. 
and  that  it  was  very  easy  to  distinguish  the  ships  by 
their  offsides;  that  of  the  Serapis  having  two  yellow 
streaks,  dotted  as  usual  with  ports,  while  the  Richard 
was  all  black. 

Not  satisfied  with  what  he  had  done,  Capt  Landais 
shortly  after  made  his  re-appearance,  approaching 
the  Richard  on  her  off  side,  running  athwart  her 
bows  this  time,  and  crossing  the  stern  of  her  antago- 
nist. On  this  occasion,  it  is  affirmed,  her  fire  com- 
menced when  there  was  no  possibility  of  reaching 
the  Serapis  unless  it  were  through  the  Richard,  aad 
her  fire,  of  grape  especially,  was  particularly  de- 
structive to  the  men  collected  on  the  Richard's  fore- 
castle. At  this  spot  alone  ten  or  twelve  men  appear 
to  have  been  killed  or  wounded,  at  a  moment  whes 
the  fire  of  the  Serapis  could  not  possibly  injure  them 
Among  those  slain  was  a  midshipman  of  the  name  ei 
Caswell,  who  affirmed  with  his  dying  breath  that  k 
bad  been  hit  by  the  shot  of  the  Alliance.  After  this 
last  exploit,  CarTt.  Landais  seemed  satisfied  with  has 
own  efforts  and  appeared  no  more. 
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While  these  erratic  movements  were  in  course  of 
execution  by  the  Alliance  and  her  eccentric,  if  not 
insane,  commander,  the  two  ships  engaged  lay 
canopied  by  smoke,  a  scene  of  fierce  contention,  and 
of  accumulated  dangers.  The  alarm  of  lire  was 
succeeded  by  reports  that  the  Richard  was  sinking. 
To  these  sources  of  apprehension,  soon  followed 
that  of  the  dread  of  a  rising  within.  The  accession 
of  water  in  the  hold,  induced  the  master-at-arms  to 
release  the  English  prisoners  on  board,  who  were 
more  than  a  hundred  in  number.  As  if  this  were 
not  enough,  the  ships  began  to  take  fire  from  the  ex- 
plosions of  the  guns  and  grenades,  and  the  com- 
batants were  frequently  called  from  their  quarters, 
in  order  to  extinguish  the  flames.  Capt.  Pearson 
states,  that  the  Serapis  was  on  fire  no  less  than 
twelve  times,  while  the  ships  lay  grappled ;  and,  as 
to  the  Richard,  in  addition  to  several  accidents 
of  this  nature  that  were  promptly  suppressed,  for 
the  last  hour  she  was  burning  the  whole  time,  the 
flames  having  got  within  her  ceilings. 

Jones  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  see  more  than 
a  hundred  English  mariners  rushing  up  from  below, 
at  a  moment  when  a  heavy  ship  of  their  country 
was  lashed  alongside,  and  deliberately  pouring  her 
fire  into  his  own  vessel.  Such  a  circumstance  might 
have  proved  fatal,  with  a  man  less  resolute  and  self- 
possessed.  Lieut.  Dale  had  been  below,  in  person, 
to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  hold,  and  it  was  found 
that  several  heavy  shot  had  struck  beneath  the  water 
line,  and  that  the  danger  from  that  source  was  in 
truth  serious.  Profiting  by  the  alarm  that  prevailed 
among  the  prisoners,  the  commodore  set  the  English- 
men at  work  at  the  pumps,  where  they  toiled  with 
commendable  zeal  near  an  hour!  Had  they  been 
disposed,  or  cool,  most  of  them  might  have  escaped 
on  board  the  Serapis. 

The  precise  situations  of  the  two  vessels,  and  of 
the  Richard  in  particular,  are  worthy  of  a  passing 
remark.  As  for  the  Serapis,  her  injuries  were  far 
from  great.  She  had  suffered  from  the  fire  of  her 
opponent  at  the  commencement  of  the  fight,  it  is 
true,  but  the  bursting  of  the  Richard's  eigbteens,  and 
her  own  superior  working  and  better  sailing  had 
given  her  such  essential  advantages  as,  added  to  her 
heavier  fire,  must  have  long  before  decided  the  affair 
in  her  favor,  but  for  the  circumstance  of  the  two 
vessels  getting  foul  of  each  other.  The  quiet  de- 
termination of  Jones  not  to  give  up,  might  have  pro- 
tracted the  engagement  longer  than  usual,  but  it 
could  hardly  have  averted  the  result.  The  vessels 
were  no  sooner  square  alongside,  however,  than 
the  English  ship's  heavy  guns  swept  away  every 
thing  in  their  front.  This  superiority  in  the  way  of 
artillery  could  not  be  overcome,  and  continued  to 
the  close  of  the  engagement.  Under  any  thing  like 
ordinary  circumstances,  this  ascendancy  must  have 
given  the  victory  to  the  English,  but  Jones  was  a 
man  calculated  by  nature,  and  his  habits  of  thinking, 
to  take  refuge  against  a  defeat  in  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances. He  had  succeeded  in  driving  the  enemy 
from  above  board,  and  was,  in  this  stage  of  the  ac- 
tion, diligently  working  two  nine-pounders,  in  the 


hope  of  cutting  away  the  Serapis'  main-mast.  Had 
he  succeeded  in  this  effort,  no  doubt  he  would  have 
cut  the  lashings,  and, '  obtaining  a  more  favorable 
position  on  the  bow  or  quarter  of  his  enemy,  settled 
the  matter  with  his  main-deck  battery.  Still,  it  re- 
quired many  shot,  of  the  weight  of  his,  to  bring 
down  so  large  a  spar,  with  most  of  its  rigging  stand- 
ing,  and  in  smooth  water.  No  one  knows  what 
would  have  been  the  result,  but  for  the  coolness  and 
judgment  of  a  seaman,  who  belonged  to  the  main- 
top. As  the  English  had  been  cleared  out  of  their 
tops  by  the  greater  fire  of  the  Richard's  musketry, 
this  man  lay  out  on  the  main-yard,  until  he  found 
himself  at  the  sheet-block.  Here  he  placed  a  bucket 
of  grenades,  and  began  deliberately  to  throw  them 
upon  the  Serapis'  decks,  wherever  he  saw  two  or 
three  men  collected.  Finding  no  one  on  the  quarter- 
deck, or  forecastle,  to  annoy,  he  tossed  his  grenades 
into  the  hatches,  where  they  produced  considerable 
confusion  and  injury.  At  length,  he  succeeded  in 
getting  one  or  two  down  upon  the  lower  gun-deck, 
where  one  of  them  set  fire  to  some  loose  powder. 
It  appears  that  the  powder  boys  had  laid  a  row  of 
cartridges  on  the  off  side  of  this  deck,  in  readiness 
for  use,  no  shot  entering  from  the  Richard  to  molest. 
To  this  act  of  gross  negligence,  Capt.  Pearson  pro- 
bably owed  the  loss  of  his  ship.  The  lower  gun- 
deck  of  the  Serapis  had  been  perfectly  safe  from  all 
annoyance,  from  the  moment  the  ships  got  foul,  no 
gun  of  the  Richard's  bearing  on  it,  while  the  deck 
above  protected  it  effectually  from  musketry.  To 
this  security,  it  is  probable,  the  dire  catastrophe 
which  succeeded  was  owing.  The  powder  that 
ignited  set  fire  to  all  these  uncovered  cartridges,  and 
the  explosion  extended  from  the  main-mast  aft.  It 
silenced  every  gun  in  that  part  of  the  ship,  and,  in- 
deed, nearly  stripped  them  of  their  crews.  More 
than  twenty  men  were  killed  outright,  leaving  on 
many  of  them  nothing  but  the  waist-bands  of  their 
duck  trowsers,  and  the  collars  and  wrist-bands  of 
their  shirts.  Quite  sixty  of  the  Serapis'  people  must 
have  been  placed  hors  de  combat,  in  a  moment,  by 
this  fell  assault.  The  reader  may  imagine  its  effects 
on  a  lower  gun-deck,  choked  with  smoke,  with  the 
ship  on  fire,  amid  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  the  living 
sufferers. 

It  is  now  known  that  the  English  would  have 
struck,  soon  after  this  accident  occurred,  had  not  the 
master  of  the  London  Letter  of  Marque,  captured 
off  Cape  Wrath,  passed  out  of  a  port  of  the  Richard 
into  one  of  the  Serapis'  and  announced  that  the 
American  ship  was  in  a  still  worse  situation,  having 
actually  released  her  prisoners,  as  she  was  on  the 
point  of  sinking.  About  this  time,  too,  another  in- 
cident occurred,  that  aided  in  sustaining  the  hopes  of 
Capt.  Pearson.  Two  or  three  of  the  warrant  officers 
of  the  Richard,  when  they  found  the  ship  in  danger 
of  sinking,  had  looked  in  vain  for  Jones,  and  Mr. 
Dale  being  below,  himself,  at  that  moment,  examin- 
ing into  the  state  of  the  pumps,  they  determined  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  strike  the  colors,  in  order  to  save 
the  lives  of  the  survivors.  Luckily,  the  ensign  had 
been  shot  away,  and  the  gunner,  who  had  run  up  on 
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•gain,  the  guns  were  fired  inboard,  blowing  away 
the  lids.  This  was  renewing  the  action,  under 
circumstances  which,  in  ordinary  cases,  would  have 
soon  brought  it  to  a  termination.  Wherever  a  gun 
bore,  it  necessarily  cleared  all  before  it,  and  in  re- 
loading, the  rammers  were  frequently  passed  into 
a  hostile  port  in  order  to  be  entered  into  the  muzzles 
of  their  proper  guns.  It  is  evident  that  such  a  conflict 
could  be  maintained  only  under  very  extraordinary 
circumstances. 

The  eighteens  of  the  Serapis  soon  destroyed  every 
thing  within  their  range,  nor  was  it  long  before  the 
main  deck  guns  of  the  Richard  were,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, silenced.  A  considerable  number  of  the  men 
who  had  been  at  the  eighteens  of  the  Richard's  gun 
room  had  remained  below  aAer  their  pieces  were 
abandoned,  but  the  heavy  fire  of  the  Serapis1  lower 
guns  soon  started  them  up,  and  joining  some  of  those 
who  had  been  driven  away  from  the  twelves,  they 
got  upon  the  forecastle.  As  the  Richard  was  a  longer 
ship  than  the  Serapis,  this  point  was  comparatively 
safe,  and  thence  a  fire  of  musketry  was  kept  up  on 
the  enemy's  tops  and  decks.  These  men,  also,  threw 
grenades.  The  tops,  too,  were  not  idle,  but  kept  up 
a  smart  fire  of  muskets,  and  the  men  began  to  resort 
to  grenades  also. 

In  this  stage  of  the  action,  the  Serapis  had  the  can- 
nonading nearly  to  herself.  All  her  guns,  with  the 
exception  of  those  on  the  quarter-deck  and  forecastle, 
appear  to  have  been  worked,  while,  on  the  part  of 
the  Richard,  the  fire  was  reduced  to  two  nines  on 
the  quarter-deck,  two  or  three  of  the  twelves,  and 
the  musketry.  The  consequences  were  that  the 
Richard  was  nearly  torn  to  pieces  below,  while  the 
upper  part  of  the  Serapis  was  deserted,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  officers.  Capt.  Pearson  himself 
appears  to  have  sent  his  people  from  the  quarter-deck 
guns.  An  advantage  ot  this  sort,  once  gained,  was 
easily  maintained ;  rendering  it  virtually  impossible 
for  the  losing  party  to  recover  the  ground  it  had  lost. 

The  moon  rose  about  the  time  the  ships  came  foul. 
Until  this  occurred,  the  Alliance  had  not  been  near 
the  principal  combatants.  She  now  passed  some 
distance  to  leeward,  and  crossed  the  bows  of  the 
Richard  and  the  stern  of  the  Serapis,  firing  at  such  a 
distance  as  rendered  it  impossible  for  her  to  make 
sure  of  her  enemy,  even  if  she  knew  which  was 
which.  As  soon  as  her  guns  ceased  to  bear,  she  up 
helm  and  ran  a  considerable  distance  farther  to  lee- 
ward, hovering  about  until  the  Scarborough  submit- 
ted. Capt.  Landais  now  spoke  the  Pallas,  when  Capt. 
Cottineau  begged  him  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Richard,  offering,  at  the  same  time,  to  go  himself  if 
the  Alliance  would  take  charge  of  his  prize.  All 
these  facts  appear  under  oath  in  the  course  of  the 
controversy  which  grew  out  of  the  events  of  this 
memorable  night. 

Ashamed  to  remain  idle  at  such  a  moment,  and  in 
the  face  of  such  remonstrances,  Capt.  Landais  hauled 
up,  under  very  easy  canvas,  however,  for  the  two 
combatants,  and  making  a  couple  of  stretches  under 
his  topsails,  he  passed  the  bows  of  the  Serapis  and 
stern  of  the  Richard,  opening  with  grape,  the  last 


shot  to  be  used  under  such  circumstances;  then  keep- 
ing away  a  little,  he  actually  fired  into  the  Richard's 
larboard  quarter,  or  that  most  distant  from  the  enemy. 
Some  of  the  witnesses  even  affirm  that  this  fire  was 
maintained  until  the  Alliance  had  actually  passed 
the  Richard's  beam,  on  her  way  to  leeward. 

These  movements  of  the  Alliance  induced  Sands 
aptly  to  term  that  frigate  the  comet  of  this  bloody 
system.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  her  evolutions 
without  supposing  treachery,  or  insanity,  on  the  pert 
of  her  commander.  For  the  latter  supposition  there 
are  some  grounds,  his  subsequent  deportment  indu- 
cing the  government  to  put  him  out  of  employment, 
as  a  man  at  least  partially  deranged.  Still  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  suppose  the  officers  would  allow  their  men  to 
fire  into  the  Richard's  quarter,  as  mentioned,  unless 
they  mistook  the  ship.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
affirmed  by  the  witnesses  that  three  lanterns  were 
shown  on  the  offside  of  the  Richard,  the  regular  sig- 
nal of  reconnoisance,  that  fifty  voices  called  out,  beg- 
ging their  friends  to  cease  firing,  and  this,  too,  whea 
so  near  that  the  remonstrances  must  have  been  heard 
By  direction  from  Jones,  an  officer  hailed,  too,  and 
ordered  Landais  to  lay  the  enemy  aboard;  a  question 
was  then  put  to  ascertain  whether  the  order  was  un- 
derstood, and  an  answer  was  given  in  the  aifirmative. 

The  effect  of  this  transit  of  the  Alliance  was  very 
disastrous  to  the  Richard.  Her  fire  dismounted  a  gin 
or  two  on  board  the  latter  ship,  extinguished  several 
lanterns,  did  a  good  deal  of  mischief  aloft,  and  in- 
duced many  of  the  people  to  desert  their  quarters, 
under  the  impression  that  the  English  on  board  the 
Alliance  had  got  possession  of  the  ship,  and  were  aid- 
ing the  enemy.  It  is,  indeed,  an  important  feature 
in  the  peculiarities  of  this  remarkable  cruise,  and  one 
that  greatly  enhances  the  merit  of  the  man  who  used 
such  discordant  materials,  that  the  two  principal  ves- 
sels distrusted  each  other's  ability  to  look  down 
revolt,  and  were  distrusted  by  all  the  rest,  on  account 
of  the  same  supposed  insecurity.  It  may  be  added  as 
one  of  the  difficulties  in  explaining  Capt.  Lwn«*»y 
conduct,  that  the  moon  had  now  been  up  some  time, 
and  that  it  was  very  easy  to  distinguish  the  ships  by 
their  offsides;  that  of  the  Serapis  having  two  yellow 
streaks,  dotted  as  usual  with  ports,  while  the  Richard 
was  all  black. 

Not  satisfied  with  what  he  had  done,  Capt  Landais 
shortly  after  made  his  re-appearance,  approaching 
the  Richard  on  her  off  side,  running  athwart  her 
bows  this  time,  and  crossing  the  stern  of  her  antago- 
nist. On  this  occasion,  it  is  affirmed,  her  fire  com- 
menced when  there  was  no  possibility  of  reaching 
the  Serapis  unless  it  were  through  the  Richard,  and 
her  fire,  of  grape  especially,  was  particularly  de- 
structive to  the  men  collected  on  the  Richard's  fore- 
castle. At  this  spot  alone  ten  or  twelve  men  appear 
to  have  been  killed  or  wounded,  at  a  moment  whea 
the  fire  of  the  Serapis  could  not  possibly  injure  then. 
Among  those  slain  was  a  midshipman  of  the  name  of 
Caswell,  who  affirmed  with  his  dying  breath  that  he 
bad  been  hit  by  the  shot  of  the  Alliance.  After  this 
last  exploit,  Capt.  Landais  seemed  satisfied  with  h» 
own  efforts  and  appeared  no  more. 
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While  these  erratic  movements  were  in  course  of 
execution  by  the  Alliance  and  her  eccentric,  if  not 
insane,  commander,  the  two  ships  engaged  lay 
canopied  by  smoke,  a  scene  of  fierce  contention,  and 
of  accumulated  dangers.  The  alarm  of  fire  was 
succeeded  by  reports  that  the  Richard  was  sinking. 
To  these  sources  oC  apprehension,  soon  followed 
that  of  the  dread  of  a  rising  within.  The  accession 
of  water  in  the  hold,  induced  the  master-at-arms  to 
release  the  English  prisoners  on  board,  who  were 
more  than  a  hundred  in  number.  As  if  this  were 
not  enough,  the  ships  began  to  take  fire  from  the  ex- 
plosions of  the  guns  and  grenades,  and  the  com- 
batants were  frequently  called  from  their  quarters, 
in  order  to  extinguish  the  flames.  Capt.  Pearson 
states,  that  the  Serapis  was  on  fire  no  less  than 
twelve  times,  while  the  ships  lay  grappled ;  and,  as 
to  the  Richard,  in  addition  to  several  accidents 
of  this  nature  that  were  promptly  suppressed,  for 
the  last  hour  she  was  burning  the  whole  time,  the 
flames  having  got  within  her  ceilings. 

Jones  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  see  more  than 
a  hundred  English  mariners  rushing  up  from  below, 
at  a  moment  when  a  heavy  ship  of  their  country 
was  lashed  alongside,  and  deliberately  pouring  her 
fire  into  his  own  vessel.  Such  a  circumstance  might 
have  proved  fatal,  with  a  man  less  resolute  and  self- 
possessed.  Lieut  Dale  had  been  below,  in  person, 
to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  hold,  and  it  was  found 
that  several  heavy  shot  had  struck  beneath  the  water 
line,  and  that  the  danger  from  that  source  was  in 
truth  serious.  Profiting  by  the  alarm  that  prevailed 
among  the  prisoners,  the  commodore  set  the  English- 
men at  work  at  the  pumps,  where  they  toiled  with 
commendable  zeal  near  an  hour!  Had  they  been 
disposed,  or  cool,  most  of  them  might  have  escaped 
on  board  the  Serapis. 

The  precise  situations  of  the  two  vessels,  and  of 
the  Richard  in  particular,  are  worthy  of  a  passing 
remark.  As  for  the  Serapis,  her  injuries  were  far 
from  great.  She  had  suffered  from  the  fire  of  her 
opponent  at  the  commencement  of  the  fight,  it  is 
true,  but  the  bursting  of  the  Richard's  eighteens,  and 
her  own  superior  working  and  better  sailing  had 
given  her  such  essential  advantages  as,  added  to  her 
heavier  fire,  must  have  long  before  decided  the  affair 
in  her  favor,  but  for  the  circumstance  of  the  two 
vessels  getting  foul  of  each  other.  The  quiet  de- 
termination of  Jones  not  to  give  up,  might  have  pro- 
tracted the  engagement  longer  than  usual,  but  it 
could  hardly  have  averted  the  result.  The  vessels 
were  no  sooner  square  alongside,  however,  than 
the  English  ship's  heavy  guns  swept  away  every 
thing  in  their  front.  This  superiority  in  the  way  of 
artillery  could  not  be  overcome,  and  continued  to 
the  close  of  the  engagement.  Under  any  thing  like 
ordinary  circumstances,  this  ascendancy  must  have 
given  the  victory  to  the  English,  but  Jones  was  a 
man  calculated  by  nature,  and  his  habits  of  thinking, 
to  take  refuge  against  a  defeat  in  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances. He  had  succeeded  in  driving  the  enemy 
from  above  board,  and  was,  in  this  stage  of  the  ac- 
tion, diligently  working  two  nine-pounders,  in  the 


hope  of  cutting  away  the  Serapis1  main-mast.  Had 
he  succeeded  in  this  effort,  no  doubt  he  would  have 
cut  the  lashings,  and, '  obtaining  a  more  favorable 
position  on  the  bow  or  quarter  of  his  enemy,  settled 
the  matter  with  his  main-deck  battery.  Still,  it  re- 
quired many  shot,  of  the  weight  of  his,  to  bring 
down  so  large  a  spar,  with  most  of  its  rigging  stand- 
ing, and  in  smooth  water.  No  one  knows  what 
would  have  been  the  result,  but  for  the  coolness  and 
judgment  of  a  seaman,  who  belonged  to  the  main- 
top. As  the  English  had  been  cleared  out  of  their 
tops  by  the  greater  fire  of  the  Richard's  musketry, 
this  man  lay  out  on  the  main-yard,  until  he  found 
himself  at  the  sheet-block.  Here  be  placed  a  bucket 
of  grenades,  and  began  deliberately  to  throw  them 
upon  the  Serapis'  decks,  wherever  he  saw  two  or 
three  men  collected.  Finding  no  one  on  the  quarter- 
deck, or  forecastle,  to  annoy,  he  tossed  his  grenades 
into  the  hatches,  where  they  produced  considerable 
confusion  and  injury.  At  length,  he  succeeded  in 
getting  one  or  two  down  upon  the  lower  gun-deck, 
where  one  of  them  set  fire  to  some  loose  powder. 
It  appears  that  the  powder  boys  had  laid  a  row  of 
cartridges  on  the  off  side  of  this  deck,  in  readiness 
for  use,  no  shot  entering  from  the  Richard  to  molest 
To  this  act  of  gross  negligence,  Capt.  Pearson  pro- 
bably owed  the  loss  of  his  ship.  The  lower  gun- 
deck  of  the  Serapis  had  been  perfectly  safe  from  all 
annoyance,  from  the  moment  the  ships  got  foul,  no 
gun  of  the  Richard's  bearing  on  it,  while  the  deck 
above  protected  it  effectually  from  musketry.  To 
this  security,  it  is  probable,  the  dire  catastrophe 
which  succeeded  was  owing.  The  powder  that 
ignited  set  fire  to  all  these  uncovered  cartridges,  and 
the  explosion  extended  from  the  main-mast  aft.  It 
silenced  every  gun  in  that  part  of  the  ship,  and,  in- 
deed, nearly  stripped  them  of  their  crews.  More 
than  twenty  men  were  killed  outright,  leaving  on 
many  of  them  nothing  but  the  waist-bands  of  their 
duck  trowsers,  and  the  collars  and  wrist-bands  of 
their  shirts.  Quite  sixty  of  the  Serapis'  people  must 
have  been  placed  hors  de  combat,  in  a  moment,  by 
this  fell  assault.  The  reader  may  imagine  its  effects 
on  a  lower  gun-deck,  choked  with  smoke,  with  the 
ship  on  fire,  amid  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  the  living 
sufferers. 

It  is  now  known  that  the  English  would  have 
struck,  soon  after  this  accident  occurred,  had  not  the 
master  of  the  London  Letter  of  Marque,  captured 
off  Cape  Wrath,  passed  out  of  a  port  oC  the  Richard 
into  one  of  the  Serapis'  and  announced  that  the 
American  ship  was  in  a  still  worse  situation,  having 
actually  released  her  prisoners,  as  she  was  on  the 
point  of  sinking.  About  this  time,  too,  another  in- 
cident occurred,  that  aided  in  sustaining  the  hopes  of 
Capt  Pearson.  Two  or  three  of  the  warrant  officers 
of  the  Richard,  when  they  found  the  ship  in  danger 
of  sinking,  had  looked  in  vain  for  Jones,  and  Mr. 
Dale  being  below,  himself,  at  that  moment,  examin- 
ing into  the  state  of  the  pumps,  they  determined  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  strike  the  colors,  in  order  to  save 
the  lives  of  the  survivors.  Luckily,  the  ensign  had 
been  shot  away,  and  the  gunner,  who  had  run  up  on 
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the  poop  to  lower  it,  called  out  for  quarter.  Hearing 
this,  Capt.  Pearson  demanded  if  the  Richard  had 
struck.  Jones  answered  for  himself  in  the  negative, 
but  in  such  a  way  that  he  was  not  either  heard  or 
understood,  and  the  English  actually  mustered  a  party 
of  boarders  to  take  possession  of  their  prize.  As 
this  was  giving  Jones'  men  a  better  chance  with 
their  muskets,  the  English  were  soon  driven  below 
again,  with  loss.  Some  of  the  latter,  however,  ap- 
peared on  the  sides  of  the  Richard. 

These  reverses  turned  the  tide  of  battle  in  favor 
of  the  Americans.  The  latter  got  a  gun  or  two 
more  at  work,  and,  while  the  fire  of  their  adver- 
saries was  sensibly  diminishing,  their  own  began  to 
increase.  The  spirit  of  the  Englishman  drooped, 
and  he  finally  hauled  down  his  colors  with  his  own 
hands,  after  the  ships  bad  been  lashed  together  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  two  hours  and  a  half.  The  main-yard 
of  the  Serapis  was  hanging  a-cock-bill,  the  brace 
being  shot  away,  and  the  brace  pendant  within  reach. 
Lieut.  Dale  seized  the  latter  and  swung  himself  over 
upon  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Serapis.  Here  he 
found  Capt.  Pearson  quite  alone,  and  received  his 
submission.  At  this  instant,  the  first  lieutenant  of 
the  English  ship  came  up  from  below,  and  inquired 
if  the  Richard  had  struck,  her  fire  having  now  en- 
tirely ceased.  Mr.  Dale  explained  to  this  officer 
how  the  case  stood,  when,  finding  his  own  com* 
mander  confirmed  it,  the  lieutenant  offered  to  go  be- 
low, and  to  stop  the  guns  that  were  still  at  work  in 
the  Serapis.  Mr.  Dale  objected,  however,  and  these 
two  officers  were  immediately  passed  over  to  the 
quarter-deck  of  the  Richard.  A  party  of  officers 
and  men  had  followed  Mr.  Dale  from  his  own  ship, 
and  one  of  them,  a  Mr.  Mayrant,  of  South  Carolina, 
one  of  the  Richard's  midshipmen,  was  actually  run 
through  the  thigh  by  a  boarding  spike;  the  blow 
coming  from  a  party  of  boarders  stationed  on  the 
main-deck.  This  was  the  last  blood  spilt  on  the  oc- 
casion, the  firing  being  stopped  immediately  after- 
ward. 

Thus  ended  the  renowned  conflict  between  the 
Serapis  and  the  Bon  Homme  Richard ;  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  naval  annals,  in  some  of  its 
features,  though  far  from  being  as  comparatively 
bloody,  or  as  well  fought  in  others,  as  many  that 
may  be  cited.  Com.  Dale,  who  served  in  both  ac- 
tions, always  placed  the  combat  between  the  Trum- 
bull and  Watt,  before  that  between  these  two  ships, 
in  the  way  of  a  cannonade ;  nor  was  there  much 
difference  in  the  comparative  loss  of  the  English 
vessels,  the  Watt  having  about  half  her  crew  killed 
and  wounded,  which  was  not  far  from  the  casualties 
of  the  Serapis.  Still,  this  battle  must  ever  stand 
alone,  in  a  few  of  its  leading  incidents.  There  is 
no  other  instance  on  record  of  two  vessels,  carrying 
such  batteries,  remaining  foul  of  each  other  for  so 
long  a  period.  It  could  have  happened  in  this  case, 
only,  through  the  circumstances  that  the  Richard 
had  the  combat  nearly  all  to  herself  above  board, 
while  the  Serapis  was  tearing  her  to  pieces  below 
decks.  The  respective  combatants  were,  in  truth, 
out  of  the  range  of  each  others'  fire,  in  a  great  de- 


gree ;  else  would  the  struggle  have  been  brought  to 
a  termination  in  a  very  few  minutes.  The  parly  that 
was  first  silenced  must  have  soon  submitted;  and, 
as  that  was  virtually  the  American  ship,  the  victory 
would  have  belonged  to  the  English,  in  any  other 
circumstances  than  those  which  actually  occurred 
As  for  the  cannonading  that  Jones  kept  up  for  more 
than  an  hour  on  the  main-mast  of  the  Serapis,  it 
could  have  had  no  material  influence  on  the  result, 
since  the  mast  stood  until  the  ship  had  struck,  com- 
ing down  just  as  the  two  vessels  separated. 

An  examination  into  the  injuries  sustained  by  the 
respective  combatants,  proves  the  truth  of  the  fore- 
going theory.  As  for  the  Richard,  she  had  suffered 
a  good  deal  during  the  first  hour,  or  before  the  ves- 
sels closed,  receiving  several  heavy  shot  between 
wind  and  water.  Some  shot,  too,  it  would  seem  to 
be  certain,  were  received  in  the  same  awkward 
places,  from  the  fire  of  the  Alliance,  after  the  ship* 
had  grappled.  But,  the  most  extraordinary  part  of 
her  injuries  were  those  which  were  found  from  the 
main-mast  aft,  below  the  quarter  deck.  Perhaps  no 
vessel  ever  suffered  in  a  degree  approaching  that  ia 
which  the  Richard  suffered  in  this  part  of  her.  Her 
side  was  almost  destroyed  by  the  guns  of  the  Serapis, 
and  nothing  prevented  the  quarter-deck,  main-deck 
and  poop  from  literally  falling  down  upon  the  lower- 
deck,  but  a  few  top-timbers  and  upper-ftitlocks  that 
had  fortunately  escaped.  This  left  Jones  and  hie 
companions  fighting  on  a  sort  of  stage,  upheld  by 
stanchions  that  were  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  carried 
away.  Nothing,  indeed,  saved  these  supports,  or 
the  men  on  tHe  deck  above  them,  but  the  fact  that 
they  were  all  so  near  the  enemy's  guns,  that  the 
latter  could  not  be  trained,  or  elevated  sufficiently 
high  to  hit  them.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Com.  Dale 
that  the  shot  of  the  Serapis,  for  the  last  hour  of  the 
action,  must  have  passed  in  at  one  side  of  the 
Richard,  in  this  part  of  the  ship,  and  out  at  the  other, 
without  touching  any  thing,  the  previous  fire  having 
so  effectually  cleared  the  road ! 

The  loss  of  men,  in  each  ship,  was  fearfully  great, 
and  singularly  equal.  A  muster-roll  of  the  Richard 
has  been  preserved  which  shows  that,  out  of  227 
souls  on  board,  when  the  ship  sailed,  exclusively  of 
the  soldiers,  or  marines,  83  were  killed,  or  wounded. 
As  many  of  these  227  persons  were  not  in  the  action, 
while  a  few  do  not  appear  on  this  roll,  who  were  on 
board,  by  placing  the  whole  number  of  this  portka 
of  the  crew  at  200,  we  shall  not  be  far  out  of  the 
way.  About  120  of  the  soldiers  were  in  the  combat, 
and  this  proportion  would  make  such  an  additional 
loss,  as  to  raise  the  whole  number  to  132.  These 
soldiers,  however,  suffered  in  the  commencement  of 
the  action  more  than  the  rest  of  the  people,  more 
especially  a  party  of  them  that  had  been  stationed 
on  the  poop ;  and,  the  reports  of  the  day  making  the 
loss  of  the  Richard  150  altogether,  we  are  in  dined 
to  believe  it  was  not  far  from  the  truth.  This  was 
very  near  one  half  of  all  the  men  she  had  engaged. 

On  the  part  of  the  English,  Capt.  Pearson  reported 
117  casualties,  admitting,  however,  that  there  were 
many  more.    Jones  thought  his  own  loss  less  than 
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that  of  the  Sera  pis,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  it 
may  have  been  so,  in  a  trifling  degree.  It  is  probable 
that  something  like  one  half  of  all  the  combatants 
suffered  in  this  bloody  affair,  which  is  a  very  unusual 
number  for  any  battle,  whether  by  sea  or  land. 
Many  of  those  who  suffered  by  the  two  explosions — 
that  of  the  Richard's  eigbteens,  and  that  of  the 
Serapis'  cartridges— died  of  their  injuries. 

To  return  to  the  state  of  the  two  vessels,  and  the 
events  of  the  night :  Jones  no  sooner  found  himself 
in  possession  of  his  prize,  than  he  ordered  the  lash- 
ings cut,  in  order  to  separate  the  vessels.  This  was 
done  without  much  difficulty,  the  wind  and  tide,  in  a 
few  minutes,  carrying  the  Richard  clear  of  her  late 
antagonist.  The  Serapis  was  hailed,  and  ordered  to 
follow  the  commodore.  In  order  to  do  this,  her 
head-yards  were  braced  sharp  aback,  to  cause  the 
vessel  to  pay  off,  her  main-mast  having  come  down, 
nearly  by  the  board,  bringing  with  it  the  mizzen  top- 
mast. The  wreck  was  cleared,  but  the  ship  still  re- 
fused to  answer  her  helm.  Excited  by  this  singular 
state  of  things,  Mr.  Dale  sprung  from  a  seat  he  had 
taken  and  fell  his  length  upon  deck.  He  had  been 
wounded  in  the  foot,  and  now  ascertained  for  the 
first  time  that  he  was  unable  to  walk.  Luckily,  Mr. 
Lunt,  with  the  pilot  boat,  bad  come  alongside,  as 
soon  aslhe  firing  ceased,  and  was  ready  to  take  his 
place.  The  fact  being  communicated  to  this  officer 
that  the  Serapis  was  anchored,  the  cable  was  cut, 
and  Jones'  orders  obeyed.  It  is  proper  to  add  that 
the  party  in  the  pilot  boat  were  of  great  service,  as 
soon  as  they  got  on  board  again.  ' 

The  vessels  of  the  squadron  now  collected  to- 
gether, and  fresh  men  were  obtained  from  her  con- 
sorts, to  attend  to  the  critical  wants  of  the  Richard. 
That  ship,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  not  only  on 
fire,  but  sinking.  Gangs  of  hands  were  obtained 
from  the  other  vessels  to  work  the  pumps,  as  well 
as  to  assist  in  extinguishing  the  flames,  and  the  night 
passed  in  strenuous  efforts  to  effect  their  purposes. 
So  critical  was  the  condition  of  the  vessel,  however, 
that  many  men  threw  themselves  into  the  water  and 
swam  to  the  nearest  ship,  under  an  apprehension 
that  the  Richard  might,  at  any  moment,  be  blown  up. 
In  the  course  of  this  eventful  night,  too,  eight  or  ten 
Englishmen,  who  had  foraged  a  part  of  Jones'  own 
crew,  stole  a  boat  from  the  Serapis,  and  deserted, 
landing  at  Seaborough.  Despair  of  ever  being  able 
to  escape  into  a  neutral,  or  friendly  port,  was  doubt- 
less their  motive;  and,  in  the  circumstances,  the 
reader  can  see  the  vast  disadvantages  under  which 
Jones  had  achieved  his  success.  A  careful  attention 
to  all  the  difficulties,  as  well  as  dangers,  that  sur- 
rounded him,  is  necessary  to  a  just  appreciation  of 
the  character  of  our  subject,  whose  exploits  would 
have  been  deemed  illustrious  if  accomplished  with 
means  as  perfect  as  those  usually  at  the  disposal  of 
commanders  in  well  established  and  regular  marines. 
It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  moreover,  that  Jones  was 
personally  so  obnoxious  to  the  anger  of  the  English, 
as  to  render  it  certain  that  his  treatment  would  be  of 
the  severest  nature,  in  the  event  of  bis  capture,  if, 
indeed,  he  were  allowed  to  escape  with  life.    It  was 


surely  enough  to  meet  an  equal  force  of  English 
men,  on  the  high  seas,  favored  by  all  the  aids  of  per- 
fect equipments  and  good  vessels ;  but,  here,  a  des- 
perate battle  had  been  fought  in  sight  of  the  English 
coast,  against  an  enemy  of  means  to  render  success 
doubtful,  and  with  a  reasonable  probability  that  even 
victory  might  be  the  agent  of  destroying  the  con- 
queror. 

Many  a  man  will  face  death  manfully,  when  he 
presents  himself  in  the  form  of  a  declared  enemy,  in 
open  fight,  who  will  manifest  a  want  of  the  highest 
moral  qualities  which  distinguish  true  courage,  when 
driven  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  risks  of  an  unseen 
source  of  alarm.  It  is  this  cool  discrimination  be- 
tween real  and  imaginary  difficulties  and  dangers, 
which  distinguishes  the  truly  great  commander  from 
him  who  is  suited  only  to  the  emergencies  of  every- 
day service;  and  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Jones, 
this  ability  to  discriminate,  and  to  resist  unnecessary 
alarms  is  blended  with  the  high  military  quality  of 
knowing  when  to  attempt  more  than  the  calculations 
of  a  severe  prudence  will  justify,  we  find  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  great  land  or  sea  captain. 

Daylight  afforded  an  opportunity  of  making  a  full 
survey  of  the  miserable  plight  in  which  the  Richard 
had  been  left  by  the  battle.  A  survey  was  held,  and 
it  was  soon  decided  that  any  attempt  to  carry  the 
ship  in  was  hopeless.  It  may  be  questioned  if  she 
could  have  been  kept  from  sinking  in  smooth  water, 
so  many  and  serious  were  the  shot-holes;  though, 
after  getting  the  powder  on  deck,  by  way  of  security, 
and  contending  against  them  until  ten  next  morning, 
the  flames  were  got  under.  The  fire  had  been  work- 
ing insidiously  within  the  ceiling,  or  this  advantage, 
immaterial  as  it  proved  in  the  end,  could  not  have 
been  gained.  It  was  determined,  after  a  consulta- 
tion, to  remove  the  wounded,  and  to  abandon  the 
ship.  Jones  came  to  this  decision  with  the  greatest 
reluctance,  for  he  had  a  strong  and  natural  desire  to 
carry  into  port  all  the  evidence  of  the  struggle  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged ;  but  his  own  judgment 
confirmed  the  opinions  of  his  officers,  and  he  re-' 
luctantly  gave  the  order  to  commence  the  necessary 
duty. 

The  morning  of  the  24th,  or  that  of  the  day  which 
succeeded  the  battle,  was  foggy,  and  no  view  of  the 
sea  was  had  until  near  noon.  Tnen  it  cleared  away, 
and  the  eye  could  command  a  long  range  of  the 
English  coast,  as  well  as  of  the  waters  of  the  offing. 
Not  a  sail  of  any  sort  was  visible,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  of  the  squadron,  and  its  prizes.  So 
completely  had  the  audace  of  Jones,  to  use  an  ex- 
pressive French  term  that  has  no  precise  English 
translation,  daunted  the  enemy,  that  his  whole  coast 
appeared  to  be  temporarily  under  a  blockade. 

The  two  pilot  boats  were  very  serviceable  in  re- 
ceiving the  wounded.  After  toiling  at  the  pumps  all 
the  24th  and  the  succeeding  night,  the  Richard  was 
left  in  the  forenoon  of  the  25th,  the  water  being  then 
as  high  as  the  lower  deck.  About  ten  she  settled 
slowly  into  the  water,  the  poop  and  mizzen-mast 
being  the  last  that  was  ever  seen  of  the  old  Due  de 
Duns,  a  ship  whose  reputation  will  probably  live  in 
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naval  annals  as  Ions;  as  books  are  written  and  men 
continue  to  read. 

Jones  now  erected  jury-masts  in  the  Serapis,  and 
endeavored  to  get  into  the  Texel,  his  port  of  destina- 
tion. So  helpless  was  the  principal  price,  however, 
that  she  was  blown  about  until  the  6th  October,  be- 
fore this  object  cooid  be  effected.  With  a  presenti- 
ment of  what  would  have  been  best,  Jones  himself 
strongly  desired  to  go  into  Dunkirk,  for  which  port 
the  wind  was  fair,  where  he  would  have  been  under 
French  protection ;  but  the  concordat  emboldened  his 
captains  to  remonstrate,  and  they  proceeded  to  Hol- 
land. 

The  arrival  of  the  soi-disant  American  squadron 
in  a  neutral  country,  accompanied  by  two  British 
men-of-war  as  prises,  gave  rise  to  a  great  political 
commotion.  The  people  of  the  Dutch  nation  were, 
opposed  to  the  English  and  in  flavor  of  America,  but 
the  government,  or  its  executive  at  least,  and  the 
aristocracy,  as  a  matter  of  course,  felt  differently. 
We  shall  not  weary  the  reader  with  the  details  of 
all  that  occurred.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  hoist  French  flags  in  most  of 
the  ships,  and  to  put  the  prizes  even  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Grand  Monarqae.  Jones,  for  a  time, 
got  rid  of  Landais,  who  was  sent  for  to  Paris,  and  he 
transferred  himself  and  favorite  officers  to  the  Alli- 
ance. This  vessel,  the  only  real  American  ship  in 
the  squadron,  continued  to  keep  the  stars  and  stripes 
flying.  At  one  time  matters  proceeded  so  far,  how- 
ever, that  ships  of  the  line  menaced  the  frigate,  with 
forcing  her  out  to  sea,  where  thirty  or  forty  English 
cruisers  were  in  waiting  for  her,  if  she  did  not  lower 
the  as  yet  unacknowledged  ensign.  All  this  Jones 
withstood,  and  he  actually  braved  the  authorities  of 
Holland,  under  these  critical  circumstances,  rather 
than  discredit  the  flag  of  the  country  he  legitimately 
served.  A  French  commission  was  offered  to  him- 
self, but  he  declined  receiving  it,  always  affirming 
that  he  was  the  senior  American  sea-captain  in 
Europe,  and  he  claimed  all  the  honors  and  rights  of 
his  rank.  His  prizes  and  prisoners  were  taken  from 
him,  in  virtue  of  the  concordat,  and  through  orders 
from  Dr.  Franklin,  but  the  Alliance  was  an  American 
ship,  and  American  she  should  continue  as  long  as  she 
remained  under  his  orders ! 

At  length,  after  two  months  of  wrangling  and 
mortification,  Jones  prepared  to  sail.  He  had  been 
joined  by  the  celebrated  Capt  Conyngham,  who 
went  passenger  in  his  ship  for  France.  He  left  the 
Texel  on  the  27th  December,  and  a  letter  written  by 
himself,  just  as  he  discharged  the  pilot,  staled  that 
he  was  fairly  outside,  with  a  fair  wind,  and  his  best 
American  ensign  Jlying.  The  last  was  a  triumph, 
indeed,  and  one  of  which  he  was  justly  proud. 

The  run  of  the  Alliance-  from  the  Texel,  through 
sW  British  Channel,  while  so  closely  watched,  has 
been  much  vaunted  in  certain  publications,  and 
Jones  hi'ffwglf  seemed  proud  of  it.  It  is  probable 
that  its  merits  were  the  judgment  and  boldness  with 
which  the  passage  was  planned  and  executed.  Com. 
Dale,  a  man  totally  without  exaggeration,  spoke  of 
it  as  a  bold  experiment,  that  succeeded  perfectly  be- 


cause it  was  unexpected.  The  enemy,  no  doubt, 
looked  for  the  ship  to  the  northward,  never  dreaming 
that  she  would  run  the  gantlet  at  the  Straits  of 
Dover. 

Jones  hugged  the  shoals  as  he  came  out,  and  kept 
well  to  windward  of  all  the  blockading  English  ves- 
sels. In  passing  Dover  he  had  to  go  in  sight  of  the 
shipping  in  the  Downs.  As  the  wind  held  to  the 
eastward,  this  he  did  at  little  risk.  He  was  equally 
successful  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  fleet  lying  at  Spit- 
head ;  and  several  times  he  eluded  heavy  cruisers, 
by  going  well  to  the  eastward  of  them.  The  Alliance 
went  into  Corunna  to  avoid  a  gale.  Thence  she  sailed 
for  France,  arriving  in  the  Roads  of  Groix  on  tat 
10th  of  February.  This  was  the  only  cruise  Jones 
ever  made  in  the  Alliance.  Gapt,  Tanrlais  had  in- 
jured the  sailing  of  the  ship,  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  stowed  the  ballast,  and  this  it  was  that  induced 
her  present  commander  to  go  in  so  early,  else  might 
he  have  made  a  cruise  as  brilliant  as  any  that  had 
preceded  it  It  is  matter  of  great  regret  that  Joses 
never  could  get  to  sea  in  a  vessel  worthy  of  bis 
qualities  as  a  commander.  The  Banger  was  dull  and 
crank;  the  Alfred  was  no  better;  the  Providence 
was  of  no  force,  and  the  reader  has  just  seen  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  Richard.  The  Alliance 
was  an  excellent  ship  of  her  class,  though  not  very 
heavy ;  but,  just  as  accident  threw  her  in  Jones1  way, 
he  was  compelled  to  carry  her  into  port,  where  she 
was  taken  from  him. 

The  history  of  Jones*  life,  after  he  joined  the  navy, 
,  with  the  exception  of  the  short  intervals  be  was  si 
sea,  is  a  continued  narrative  of  solicitations  for  com- 
mands, or  service,  and  of  as  continual  disappoisS* 
meats.  During  the  whole  war,  and  he  sailed  in  the 
first  squadron,  Jones  was  actually  at  sea  a  link  short 
of  a  year.  The  remainder  of  his  seven  years  of 
service  were  employed  in  struggling  for  employment, 
or  in  preparing  the  imperfect  equipments  with  which 
he  sailed.  Could  such  a  man  have  passed  even  half 
of  his  time  on  board  efficient  and  fast  cruisers,  on 
the  high  seas,  we  may  form  some  estimate  of  what 
he  would  have  effected,  by  the  exploits  he  actually 
achieved.  By  the  capture  of  the  Serapis,  and  the 
character  of  bis  last  cruise  generally,  Jones  acquired 
a  great  reputation,  though  it  did  little  for  him,  in  the 
way  of  obtaining  commands  suitable  to  his  rank  and 
services. 

Our  hero  had  obtained  some  little  circulation  is 
Parisian  society  by  his  capture  of  the  Drake,  thongs 
there  is  surprisingly  little  sympathy  with  any  nautical 
exploits,  in  general,  in  the  brilliant  capital  of  France. 
But  the  exploits  of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  over* 
came  this  apathy  toward  the  things  of  the  sea,  aed 
Jones  became  a  lion,  at  once,  in  the  great  centre  of 
European  civilization.  It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that 
this  flattery  and  these  attentions  had  an  influence  ca 
his  character.  New  habits  and  tastes  were  created, 
habits  and  tastes  totally  in  opposition  to  those  he  sad 
formed  in  youth,  and  these  are  changes  that  rarefy 
come  late  in  life  altogether  free  from  exaggeraikn. 
The  correspondence  of  Jones,  which  was  very  active, 
and  in  the  end  became  quite  voluminous,  proves, 
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while  his  mind,  manners  and  opinions  were  in  several  I 
respects  improved  by  this  change  of  situation,  that 
they  suffered  in  others.  He  appears  to  have  had  an 
early  predilection  for  poetry,  and  he  seems  to  have 
now  indulged  it  with  some  freedom,  in  making  indif- 
ferent rhymes  on  various  ladies.  Some  of  his  biogra- 
phers have  placed  his  effusions  on  a  level  with  those 
of  the  ordinary  vers  de  societe,  then  so  much  in  vogue; 
but  they  seem  to  forget  that  these  were  very  indiffer- 
ent rhymes  also.  In  that  gay  and  profligate  society 
to  which  he  was  admitted,  it  was  scarcely  possible 
that  a  bachelor  of  Jones'  temperament  should  alto- 
gether escape  the  darts  of  love.  His  name  has  been 
connected  with  that  of  a  certain  Delia,  supposed  to 

be  a  Madame  T ,  and  also  with  that  of  a  lady  of 

the  name  of  Lavendahl.  The  attachment  to  the  last, 
however,  has  been  thought  a  mere  pi  a  tonic  friend- 
ship. Some  pains  have  been  taken  to  show  that  these 
were  ladies  of  high  rank,' but  a  mere  title  is  not 
now,  nor  was  it  In  1779,  any  proof  of  a  high  social 
condition  in  France,  unless  the  rank  were  as  high  as 
that  of  a  duchesse.  That  Jones  was  a  lion  in  Paris 
is  a  fact  beyond  question,  but  much  exaggeration  has 
accompanied  the  accounts  of  his  reception.  His  re- 
turn occurred  in  the  midst  of  an  exciting  war,  and  it 
is  scarcely  possible  that  his  exploits  should  be  over- 
looked by  the  government,  or  the  beau  tnonde,  but 
they  were  far  from  occupying  either,  in  the  manner 
that  has  been  mentioned  by  certain  of  his  panegyrists. 

After  a  visit  to  Paris,  he  returned  to  the  coast, 
where  new  difficulties  arose  with  Landais.  By  a  de- 
cision of  one  of  the  commissioners,  that  officer  was 
restored  to  the  command  of  the  Alliance,  and  the 
quarrel  was  renewed.  But  the  brevity  of  this  sketch 
will  not  permit  us  to  give  an  account  oC  all  the  dis- 
cussions in  which  Jones  was  engaged,  either  with 
his  superiors  or  with  his  subordinates.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  there  was  not  some  fault  in  the  tem- 
perament of  the  man,  although  it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  served  under  great  disadvantages,  and  never 
had  justice  done  to  his  talents  or  his  deeds  in  the 
commands  he  received.  The  end  of  this  new  source 
of  contempt  was  Landais  putting  Jones'  own  officers, 
Dale  and  others,  ashore,  and  sailing  for  America, 
where  be  was  laid  on  the  shelf  himself,  and  his  ship 
was  given  to  Barry. 

The  immediate  nautical  service  on  hand  was  to 
get  several  hundred  tons  of  military  stores  to  America. 
With  this  duty  Jones  had  been  entrusted,  and  he  now 
begged  hard  that  his  prize,  the  Serapis,  might  be 
borrowed  for  that  purpose.  He  doubtless  wished  to 
show  the  ship  in  this  country,  as  his  plan  was  to  arm 
her  en  JhUe  merely,  and  to  give  her  convoy  by  a 
twenty-gun  ship,  called  the  Ariel,  which  the  French 
government  had  consented  to  lend  the  Americans. 
On  reaching  America,  he  hoped  to  get  up  a  new  ex- 
pedition, with  the  Serapis  for  his  own  pennant. 

This  arrangement  couI4  not  be  made,  however, 
and  Jones  was  compelled  to  receive  smaller  favors. 
As  a  little  consolation,  and  one  to  which  he  was  far 
from  being  indifferent,  the  King  of  France  sent  him 
about  this  time,  (June,  1780.)  the  cross  of  military 
merit,  which  he  was  to  carry  to  the  French  minister 


in  America,  who  had  instructions  to  confer  it  on  him 
on  some  suitable  occasion.  At  the  same  time,  he 
was  informed  that  Louis  XVI.  had  directed  a  hand- 
some sword  to  be  made,  with  suitable  inscriptions, 
which  should  be  forwarded  to  him  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. This  was  grateful  intelligence  to  a  man  so 
sensitive  on  the  subject  of  the  opinions  of  others,  and  . 
doubtless  was  received  as  some  atonement  for  his 
many  disappointments. 

By  the  beginning  of  September,  Jones  was  ready 
to  sail  for  America  in  the  Ariel.  He  had  got  together 
as  many  of  his  old  Richard's  as  possible  for  a  crew, 
and  had  crammed  the  vessel  in  every  practicable 
place  with  stores.  He  lay  a  month  in  the  roads  of 
Groix,  however,  with  a  foul.wind.  On  the  8th  Octo- 
ber he  went  to  sea,  but  met  a  gale  that  very  night,  in 
which  his  ship  was  nearly  lost.  He  was  obliged  to 
anchor  at  no  great  distance  to  windward  of  the  Pen- 
marks,  where  the  Ariel  rolled  her  lower  yard-arms 
into  the  water.  She  could  not  be  kept  head  to  sea 
with  the  anchors  down,  but  fell  off  with  a  constant 
drift.  Cutting  away  the  fore-mast  relieved  her,  but 
now  she  pitched  the  heel  of  the  main-mast  out  of  the 
step,  and  it  became  necessary  to  cut  away  that  spar 
to  save  the  ship.  This  brought  down  the  inizzen- 
mast,  as  a  matter  of  course,  when  the  vessel  became 
easier.  For  two  days  and  near  three  nights  did  the 
Ariel  continue  in  her  crazy  berth,  anchored  in  the 
open  ocean,  with  one  of  the  most  dangerous  ledges 
of  rock  known,  a  short  distance  under  her  lee,  when 
she  was  relieved  by  a  shift  of  wind.  Jury  masts 
were  erected,  and  the  vessel  got  back  to  (he  roads 
from  which  she  had  sailed. 

In  speaking  of  this  gale,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his 
female  friends,  Jones  quaintly  remarks,  "  I  know  not 
why  Neptune  was  in  such  anger,  unless  he  thought  it 
an  affront  in  me  to  appear  on  his  ocean  with  so  in- 
significant  a  force"  It  is  in  this,  same  letter  that  he 
makes  the  manly  and  high-toned  remark,  apropos  of 
some  imputed  dislike  of  a  certain  English  lady,  "The 
English  nation  may  hate  me,  but  I  will  force  them  to 
esteem  vie  too." 

In  the  gale  Jones  was  supported  by  bis  officers. 
Dale  and  Henry  Lunt  were  with  him,  as  indeed 
were  most  of  the  officers  of  the  Richard  who  survived 
the  action,  and  the  risks  of  this  gale  were  thought  to 
equal  those  of  their  bloody  encounter  with  the  Sera* 
pis.  Dale  spoke  of  this  time  as  one  of  the  most,  if 
not  the  most,  serious  he  had  met  with  in  the  course 
of  his  service,  and  extolled  the  coolness  and  seaman- 
ship of  Jones  as  being  of  the  highest  order.  The 
latter  indeed  was  a  quick,  ready  seaman,  never  hesi- 
tating with  doubts  or  ignorance. 

It  is  worthy  of  being  mentioned,  that  while  lying 
at  Groix,  repairing  damages,  a  difficulty  occurred  be- 
tween Jones  and  Truxtun,  about  the  right  of  the  latter 
to  wear  a  pennant  in  his  ship;  he  being  then  in  com- 
mand of  a  private  armed  vessel.  It  appears  Trux- 
ton  hoisted  a  broad  pennant,  and  this  at  a  time  when 
he  had  no  right  to  wear  a  narrow  one,  Congress 
having  passed  a  law  denying  this  privilege  to  private 
vessels.  These  fiery  spirits  were  just  suited  to  meet 
in  such  a  conflict,  and  it  is  only  surprising  Jones  did 
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not  send  a  force  to  lower  Truxtiuvs  emblem  for  him. 
His  desire  to  prevent  scandalous  scenes  in  a  French 
port  alone  prevented  it. 

Jones  did  not  get  out  again  until  the  ISth  Decem- 
ber, when  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  America. 
The  Ariel  appears  to  have  made  the  southern  pass- 
age. In  lat.  26,  N.  and  long.  59  she  made  an  English 
frigate-built  ship,  that  had  greatly  the  superiority 
over  her  in  sailing.  Jones,  according  to  his  own 
account  of  the  matter,  rather  wished  to  avoid  this 
▼easel,  his  own  ship  being  deep  and  much  burdened, 
his  crew  a  good  deal  disaffected,  and  the  stranger  ' 
seeming  the  heaviest.  After  passing  a  night  in  a  I 
vain  attempt  to  elude  him,  he  was  found  so  near  the  ! 
next  day  as  to  render  an  action  inevitable,  should  the 
stranger,  now  known  to*  be  an  enemy,  see  fit  to  seek 
it  Under  the  circumstances,  therefore,  Jones  thought 
it  prudent  to  clear  ship.  The  stranger  chased,  the 
Ariel  keeping  him  astern,  in  a  way  to  prevent  him 
from  closing  until  after  nightfall.  As  the  day  de- 
clined the  Ariel  occasionally  fired  a  light  gun  at  the 
ship  astern,  crowding  sail  as  if  anxious  to  escape. 
By  this  time,  however,  Jones  was  satisfied  be  should 
have  to  contend  with  a  vessel  not  much,  if  any,  heavier 
than  his  own,  and  he  shortened  sad  to  allow  the 
stranger  to  close.  Both  ships  set  EnglUh  colors,  and 
as  they  drew  near,  the  Ariel  hauled  up,  compelling 
the  stranger  to  pass  under  her  lee,  both  vessels  at 
quarters,  with  the  batteries  lighted  up.  In  this  situa- 
tion, each  evidently  afraid  of  the  other,  a  conversa- 
tion commenced  that  lasted  an  hour.  Jones  asked 
lor  news  from  America,  which  the  stranger  freely 
communicated.  He  said  his  ship  was  American 
built,  and  had  been  lately  ensured  from  the  Ameri- 
cans and  put  into  the  English  service.  Her  name 
was  stated  to  be  the  Triumph,  and  that  of  her  com- 
mander Pindar.  Jones  now  ordered  this  Mr.  Pindar 
to  lower  a  boat  and  come  on  board.  A  refusal  brought 
on  an  action  which  lasted  a  few  minutes,  when  the 
stranger  struck.  The  fire  of  the  Ariel  was  very  ani- 
mated, that  of  the  soidisant  Triumph  very  feeble. 
The  latter  called  out  for  quarter,  saying  half  his  peo- 
ple were  killed.  The  Ariel  ceased  firing,  and  as  she 
had  passed  to  leeward  before  she  commenced  firing, 
the  stranger  drew  ahead  and  tacked,  passing  to  wind- 
ward in  spite  of  the  chasing  fire  of  her  enemy. 

Jones  was  greatly  indignant  at  this  escape.  He 
always  considered,  or  affected  to  consider,  the  Tri- 
umph a  king's  ship  of  equal  force,  though  she  was 
probably  nothing  more  than  a  light  armed,  and 
weakly  manned  Letter  of  Marque.  By  some  it  has 
even  been  imagined  the  Triumph  was  an  American, 
who  supposed  he  was  actually  engaged  with  an  En- 
glish vessel  of  war.  Different  writers  have  spoken 
of  this  rencontre  as  a  handsome  victory ;  but  Com. 
Dale,  a  man  whose  nature  seemed  invulnerable  to 
the  attempt  of  any  exaggerated  feelings,  believed  the 
Ariel's  foe  was  an  English  Letter  of  Marque,  and 
attributed  her  escape  to  the  cleverness  of  her  ma- 
noeuvres. That  her  commander  violated  the  laws  of 
war,  and  those  of  morality,  is  beyond  a  question. 

Shortly  after  this  affair,  Jones  discovered  a  plot 
among  the  English  of  his  crew  to  seise  the  ship,  and 


twenty  of  the  moat  dangerous  of  the  mutineers  were 
confined.  It  was  not  found  necessary,  however,  to 
execute  any  of  them  at  sea,  and  the  ship  reacted 
Philadelphia  on  February  18th,  1781,  making  Joner* 
absence  from  the  country  a  little  exceeding  three 
years  and  three  months. 

Notwithstanding  certain  unpleasant  embarraav 
menu  awaited  Jones,  on  his  return  to  America,  after 
the  brilliant  scenes  in  which  he  had  been  an  actor,  he 
had  no  reason  to  complain  of  his  reception.  Landau 
had  actually  been  dismissed  as  insane,  and  this,  too, 
principally  on  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Lee,  the  com- 
misskmer  who  had  reinstated  him  in  the  command  of 
the  Alliance;  a  circumstance  that,  of  itself,  settled 
several  of  the  unpleasant  points  that  had  been  in  dis- 
pute. But  the  delay  in  shipping  the  stores  had  pro- 
duced much  inconvenience  to  the  army,  and  Congrea 
appointed  a  Committee  formally  to  inquire  into  the 
cause.  The  result  was  favorable  to  Jones,  and  the 
Committee  reported  resolutions,  that  were  adopted 
expressive  of  the  sense  Congress  entertained  of 
Jones*  service,  and  of  the  gratification  it  afforded  tint 
body  to  know  the  King  of  France  intended  to  confer 
on  him  the  order  of  military  merit.  In  conseqoeaee 
of  this  resolution,  the  French  minister  gave  a  fete, 
and  in  presence  of  all  the  principal  persons  of  the 
place,  conferred  on  Jones  the  cross  of  the  order.  Is 
the  course  of  the  examinations  that  were  made  by 
Congress,  forty-seven  interrogatories  were  pat  to 
Jones,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  his  answers 
were  of  a  nature  to  do  credit  to  both  his  principles 
and  bead.  This  affair  disposed  of,  nothing  but  the 
grateful  respect  which  followed  success  awaited  oar 
hero,  who  justly  filled  a  high  place  in  the  pubLc 
estimation.  The  thanks  of  Congress  were  solemnly 
voted  to  him  as  his  due. 

A  question  now  seriously  arose  in  Congress,  on  the 
subject  of  making  Jones  a  rear-admiral.  He  had 
earnestly  remonstrated  about  the  rank  given  him 
when  the  regulated  list  of  captains  was  made  oat, 
and  there  was  an  eciat  about  his  renown  that  gave  a 
weight  to  his  representations.  Remonstrances  from 
the  older  captains,  however,  prevented  any  resdo- 
tion  from  passing  on  this  question,  and  Jones  was 
finally  rewarded  by  an  unanimous  election,  ay  ballet, 
in  Congress,  appointing  him  to  the  command  of  the 
America  74,  a  ship  then  on  the  stocks.  As  this  was 
much  the  most  considerable  trust  of  the  sort  wrtha 
the  gift  of  the  government,  it  speaks  in  clear  language 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held. 

The  America  was  far  from  being  ready  to  launch, 
however.  Still  Jones  was  greatly  gratified  with  the 
compliment.  He  even  inferred  that  it  placed  bin 
highest  in  rank  in  the  navy,  the  law  regulating  com- 
parative rank  with  the  army,  saying  that  a  capaia 
of  a  ship  of  more  than  forty  guns  should  rank  with  t 
colonel,  while  those  of  forty  guns  ranked  only  w*i 
lieutenants  colonel ;  and  Jhe  America  being  the  on!r 
ship  that  carried  or  rated  more  than  forty  guns,  se 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  he  out-ranked  the  eust 
or  ten  captains  above  him,  whose  commissions  ass 
higher  numbers  than  his  own.  It  is  probable  tha 
reasoning  would  have  given  way  before  inquiry. 
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A  captain  in  command  of  a  squadron,  now,  rank*  tem- 
porarily with  a  brigadier  general.  The  youngest 
captain  on  the  list  may  hold  this  trust,  yet,  when  he 
lowers  his  pennant,  or  even  when  he  meets  his  senior 
in  service,  though  in  command  of  a  single  ship,  the 
dale  or  number  of  the  commission  determines  the 
relative  rank  of  the  parties. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Jones,  before  he  quitted 
Philadelphia,  exhibited  his  personal  accounts,  by 
which  it  appeared  that  he  had  not  yet  received  one  dol- 
lar of  pay,  and  this  for  nearly  five  years1  service ;  proof 
of  itself  that  he  was  not  without  private  funds,  and  did 
not  enter  the  navy  a  mere  adventurer  On  the  con- 
trary, he  is  said  to  have  advanced  considerable  sums 
to  government,  and  in  the  end  to  have  been  a  loser 
by  his  advances.  But  who  was  not,  that  had  money 
to  lose,  and  who  sustained  the  cause  that  triumphed 
in  that  arduous  struggle? 

It  would  be  useless  here  to  follow  Jones,  step  by 
step,  in  connection  with  his  new  command.  He 
joined  the  ship  in  the  strong  hope  of  having  her  at 
sea  in  a  few  months ;  but  this  far  exceeded  the  means 
of  the  country.  As  he  traveled  toward  Portsmouth, 
in  New  Hampshire,  where  the  America  was  on  the 
stocks,  he  wore  his  cross  of  the  order  of  Military 
Merit,  which  did  well  enough  at  Head  Quarters,  when 
he  paid  a  visit  to  Washington.  There,  however,  it 
was  hinted  to  him  he  had  better  lay  it  aside  on  enter- 
ing the  New  England  states,  a  portion  of  the  country 
in  which  personal  distinctions  were,  and  are  pecu- 
liarly offensive  to  the  people.  One  cannot  object  to 
this  particular  instance  of  the  feeling,  for  the  citizen 
of  a  nation  that  rejects  such  rewards  in  its  own  po- 
litical system,  ought  to  have  too  much  self-respect  to 
accept  them  from  a  foreign  state;  but  an  affectation 
of  humility,  rather  than  its  reality,  forms  a  part  of  the 
social  faith  of  this  section  of  the  republic  Thus  it 
is  that  we  see  the  manly  practice  of  self-nomination 
frowned  on,  while  nowhere  else  are  lower  arts  prac- 
ticed to  obtain  nominations  by  others  than  among 
these  fastidious  observers  of  a  proud  political  mo- 
desty. Exaggerations,  whether  in  religion,  morals, 
manners,  speech,  or  appearance,  always  result  in 
this;  the  simplicity  of  truth  being  as  far  removed 
from  the  acting  they  induce,  as  virtue  is  remote  from 
▼ice.  Nothing  in  nature  can  be  violated  with  impu- 
nity, her  laws  never  failing  to  vindicate  their  ascend- 
ancy in  some  shape  or  other. 

Jones  reached  Portsmouth  at  the  close  of  August, 
1781.  The  duty  of  superintending  a  vessel  on  the 
stocks,  in  the  height  of  a  war,  was  particularly 
irksome  to  a  man  of  his  temperament,  and  Ports- 
mouth wss  a  place  very  different  from  Paris.  He 
was  more  than  a  year  thus  engaged,  during  most  of 
which  time  he  did  not  quit  his  post.  In  the  course 
of  the  summer  of  1782,  however,  the  French  lost  a 
ship,  called  the  Magnijiqtfy  in  the  harbor  of  Boston, 
and  Congress  determined  to  present  the  America  to 
the  King  of  France  as  a  substitute.  This  deprived 
Jones  of  his  command,  just  as  he  was  about  to  realise 
something  from  all  his  labors.  Fortune  had  ordered 
that  he  was  never  to  get  a  good  ship  under  the  Ame- 
rican flag,  and  that  all  his  exploits  were  to  derive 
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their  lustre  more  from  his  own  military  qualities  than 
from  the  means  employed. 

Nov.  5th,  1781,  the  America  was  launched;  the 
same  day  Jones  transferred  her  to  the  French  offi- 
cer who  was  directed  to  receive  her.  At  the  time 
he  did  this,  he  believed  he  was  to  be  employed  on  a 
second  expedition.  He  expected,  indeed,  to  get  his 
old  flame,  the  Indien*  which  was  called  the  South 
Carolina,  and  was  lying  at  Philadelphia.  Her  arrange- 
ment with  South  Carolina  was  nearly  up,  and  Con- 
gress had  claims,  by  means  of  which  it  was  hoped 
she  might  yet  be  transferred  to  her  original  owners. 
Matters  went  so  far  that  Com.  Gilian,  who  com- 
manded the  ship,  was  arrested ;  but  the  vessel  got  to 
sea  under  Capt.  Joyner,  and  was  captured  by  three 
English  frigates,  a  few  hours  out ;  not  without  suspi- 
cions of  collusion  with  the  enemy. 

There  were  now  no  means  of  employing  Jones 
afloat,  and  he  got  permission  to  make  a  cruise  in  the 
French  fleet,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  some 
knowledge  of  a  fleet.  He  sailed  in  the  TriompkanU, 
the  flag-ship  of  M.  de  Vandreuil.  M.  de  Viomeni), 
with  a  large  military  sohe,  was  on  board ;  and  sixty 
officers  dined  together; every  day.  It  is  character- 
istic of  Jones  that  he  should  mention  the  French 
general  was  put  into  the  larboard  state-room,  while 
he  himself  occupied  the  Marboard!  This  might 
have  been  done  on  account  of  his  being  a  stranger, 
and  strictly  a  guest ;  or  it  might  have  been  done  be- 
cause M.  de  Viomenil  knew  nothing  of  naval  eti- 
quette on  such  points,  while  Jones  attached  great 
importance  to  it. 

This  crutse  doubtless  furnished  many  new  ideas 
to  a  man  like  Jones,  but  its  military  incidents  were 
not  worthy  of  being  recorded.    Peaoe  was  made  in 
April,  1763,  and  Jones  left  the  fleet  at  Cape  Francois, 
reaching  Philadelphia,  May  18th.     His  health  was 
not  good,  and  he  passed  the  summer  at  Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania,  for  the  benefit  of  a  cold  bath.    He 
now  had  a  project  of  retiring  to  a  farm,  but,  it  i» 
probable,  the  quiet,  dull  condition  of  the  country, 
under  the  reaction  of  peace,  did  not  suit  him ;  for  he 
applied  to  Congress  for  a  commission  as  agent  to 
look  after  the  prises  made  on  his  great  cruise,  par- 
ticularly those  which  had  been  given  up  to  the  En- 
glish by  the  Danes.    Armed  with  such  authority,  he 
sailed  for  France,  November  10th,  in  the  Washing- 
ton, late  General  Monk,  the  ship  Barney  had  so  gal- 
lantly taken  in  the  Hyder  Ally,  and  which  he  then 
commanded.    This  vessel  was  the  last  relic  of  the 
navy  of  the  revolution,  being  the  only  vessel  then 
owned  by  the  government,  or,  at  least,  employed. 
Jones  landed  in  England,  at  some  risk,  as  he  thought, 
of  being  massacred.    He  went  from  Plymouth  to 
London,  and  thence  to  Paris,  making  the  whole 
journey  in  five  davs;  tolerable  proof  he  did  not 
relish  the  country,  though  despatches  were  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  so  much  haste.    Had  he  been  known, 
it  is  by  no  means  probable  that  he  would  have 
escaped  without  injury;  for  no  man  had  ever  alarmed 
the  English  coast  so  thoroughly  in  these  later  times. 
Jones  was  two  years  engaged  in  settling  his  prise 
questions  in  France.    This  was  done  after  a  great 
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deal  of  vexation,  sod  his  active  mind  then  tamed  to 
a  voyage  of  commercial  enterprise,  that  included  the 
Northwest  Coast,  Japan,  the  Sandwich  Islands  and 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  in  its  plans.  The  celebrated 
Ledyard  was  to  be  his  supercargo,  and  Jones  com* 
mander-in-chief  D  recovery,  science  and  honor  were 
to  be  united  with  profit,  and  the  whole  was  to  have  a 
character  of  high  motives.  Like  so  many  others  of 
our  hero's  projects,  this  failed  for  want  of  means. 

In  1789,  Jones  determined  to  go  to  Denmark,  to 
push  bis  demands  on  that  government,  in  person. 
He  had  actually  got  as  for  as  Brussels,  when  he  was 
unexpectedly  called  to  America,  in  consequence  of 
some  new  difficulty  connected  with  his  compensa- 
tion. The  new  constitution  was  not  yet  framed,  and 
the  affairs  of  the  confederation  presented  embarrass- 
ments at  every  turn  to  all  the  public  servants.  This 
visit  to  America  was  made  in  the  spring,  and  Jones 
remained  in  this  country  until  autumn.  October  18, 
1787,  Congress  voted  him  a  gold  medal,  in  honor  oS 
his  services  while  at  the  head  of  the  squadron  of  the 
concordat.  A  letter  to  the  King  of  France,  in  bis 
favor,  was  also  written  by  that  body;  one  of  the 
highest  honors  it  ever  paid  a  citisen.  It  is  singular 
that  Jones,  on  his  return  to  Europe,  manifested  an 
apprehension  of  being  seised  by  some  of  the  English 
ships,  though  a  general  peace  prevailed,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  under  what  pretence  such  an  outrage 
could  have  been  committed.  It  would  have  been 
just  as  legal  to  arrest  Washington,  bad  hs  been  found 
on  the  high  seas.  There  was  certainly  no  love  be- 
tween the  parties,  and  England,  in  that  day,  did 
many  lawless  things;  but,  it  may  be  questioned  if 
she  would  have  presumed  to  go  as  far  as  th  is.  Jones 
did  not  quit  America  until  November  11th,  1787, 
which  was  the  last  day  he  ever  had  his  foot  on  the 
western  continent. 

In  January,  Jones  received  some  new  credentials 
for  Denmark,  and  shortly  after  be  proceeded  to  Co- 
penhagen. He  is  known  to  have  been  in  that  capital 
early  in  March.  Previously  to  quitting  Paris,  some 
proposals  had  been  made  to  Jones  to  enter  into 
the  service  of  Russia,  which  were  now  renewed 
through  Baron  Kreudener,  Catherine's  minister  in 
Denmark.  In  April,  our  hero,  in  consequence  of  the 
negotiations  which  had  commenced  on  this  subject, 
determined  to  go  to  St.  Petersburg*  As  regards  his 
application  to  the  Danish  Court,  it  resulted  in  fair 
promises.  The  demand  amounted  to  £50,000,  sterl- 
ing, and  Jones  was  put  off  with  fine  speeches*  and 
personal  compliments,  and  bad  S'patent  sent  after  him 
entitling  him  to  a  pension  of  1500  Danish  crowns,  in 
consideration  of  "  the  respect  he  bad  shown  to  the 
Danish  flag,  while  he  had  commanded  in  the  North 
Seas."  It  seems  to  us  impossible  to  understand  this  as 
any  other  than  a  direct  bribe,  ingeniously  covered 
op,  to  induce  Jones  not  to  press  his  demands.  The 
agent  who  is  sent  to  recover  claims,  in  which  others 
are  interested,  cannot  accept  compensation  for  him- 
self, unless  it  include  the  interests  of  all  the  parties 
concerned.  Jones  himself  did  not,  at  first,  seem  to 
know  in  what  light  he  was  to  view  this  pension,  and 
for  several  years  he  did  not  ask  for  the  money. 


When  in  want  of  funds,  at  a  later  day,  however,  be 
was  more  willing  to  profit  by  this  patent,  though  it 
appears  nothing  was  ever  paid  on  it.  Nothing  was 
ever  received,  either,  for  the  prises.  It  must  be 
confessed,  Denmark  paid  her  debts  at  a  cheap  rata 

Jones  had  been  well  received  at  all  the  conrti 
where  he  presented  himself.  Immediately  on  ha 
arrival  at  St.  Petersburg,  Catherine  made  him  a  rear- 
admiral.  His  passage  across  the  Gulf  of  Finland 
had  been  perilous  and  romantic,  and  threw  an  idk 
around  his  approach  that  was  not  unsuited  to  his 
established  character.  He  reached  St.  Petersbanj 
April  23d,  (old  style.)  and  he  left  it  to  join  Prince 
Poteinkin,  in  the  Black  Sea,  on  the  7ih  May,  wok 
his  new  commission  in  his  pocket.  His  receptica 
by  Pot  em  kin  was  flattering,  but  our  admiral  did  not 
conceal  from  himself  that  bis  brother  flag-officen 
felt  any  thing  but  joy  at  seeing  him.  The  cabab 
against  him  commenced  the  first  hour  of  his  arrival, 
nor  do  they  appear  to  have  ceased  until  the  day  of 
his  departure.  The  motley  force  assembled  under 
the  Imperial  flag,  included  officers  of  many  dinerent 
nations,  some  of  whom  much  affected  superiority 
over  one  whom  the  English,  in  particular,  took  every 
occasion  to  malign. 

The  history  of  Jones1  service  under  the  Rassiaa 
flag  is  a  revolting  account  of  intrigues,  bad  maaage- 
ment  and  disappointment.  The  operations  were  far 
from  trifling  in  their  extent,  and  there  were  several 
engagements,  in  all  of  which  the  Turks  suffered*  bat 
nothing  was  effected  of  the  brilliant  and  decisive 
character  that  marked  the  proper  exploits  of  Paoi 
Jones.  Such  a  man  ought  not  to  have  served  under 
a  chief  like  Potemkin,  for  nothing  is  more  certaia 
that  in  any  glory,  the  favorite  would  seise  the  boa's 
share.  Still  Jones  distinguished  himself  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  though  our  limits  will  not  admit 
of  entering  into  details.  In  one  or  two  actions  he  was 
much  exposed,  and  manifested  high  personal  resolu- 
tion ;  perhaps  as  much  so  as  in  any  other  occasions 
of  his  life. 

It  has  Ijeen  seen  that  Jones  left  St.  Petersburg  May 
17S8;  in  December  he  had  returned,  virtually  in  dis- 
grace. This  event  has  often  been  ascribed  to  ibe 
enmity  of  the  English  officers  in  the  Russian  marine; 
never  to  any  official  act  of  Jones  himself.  It  was,  ia 
truth,  owing  to  the  personal  displeasure  of  Potemkis, 
one  with  whom  a  man  of  our  rear-admiral'*  disposi- 
tion would  not  be  likely  long  to  agree.  Catherine 
received  Jones  favorably,  as  to  appearance  at  least, 
and,  for  a  short  time,  he  had  hopes  of  being  agaia 
employed. 

But  the  enemies  of  Jones  bad  determined  to  get  rid 
of  bim,  and  it  is  believed  they  resorted  to  an  infiunoat 
expedient  to  effect  his  ruin,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
empress.  A  girl  who  entered  his  apartment  to  sefl 
some  light  articles,  charged  him  with  an  attempt  to 
violate  her  person.  Inquiry  subsequently  gave  reasos 
to  believe  the  whole  thing  a  trick,  and  Jones  alwayt 
protested  bis  entire  innocence ;  but  sufficient  clamor 
was  made  to  render  bis  further  sojourn  in  Russia, 
for  the  moment  at  least,  unpleasant.  Catherine  was 
evidently  satisfied  that  injustice  had  been  done  him, 
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but  she  did  not  care  to  offend  Polemltia.  Jones 
permitted  to  travel,  retaining  his  rank  and  appoint- 
ments. His  furlough,  which  Jones  himself,  oddly 
enough,  more  than  onoe  calls  his  "parole,"  ex- 
tended to  two  year* ;  but  was  doubtless  meant  to  be 
unlimited  in  its  effect.  Catherine  bad  previously 
conferred  on  him  the  ribbon  of  SL  Anne. 

Jones  left  St.  Petersburg  in  July,  1789,  after  a  re- 
sidence of  about  fifteen  months  in  Russia.  He 
traveled  south,  by  Warsaw,  where  be  remained 
some  time,  after  which  he  visited  Holland.  About 
this  time  his  constitution  began  sensibly  to  give  way. 
It  U  probable  that  the  disappointment  he  had  mtt 
with  in  the  north,  preyed  upon  his  feelings,  his 
enemies  being  as  active  as  ever  in  circulating  stories 
A.Q  his  disadvantage.  His  finances  were  impaired  too, 
and  be  appears  to  think  that  his  pecuniary  compen- 
sation from  Russia  had  been  light.  Now  it  was  that 
he  would  gladly  have  received  the  arrears  of  bis 
pension  from  Denmark,  a  pension  that  certainly  he 
ought  never  to  have  seemed  to  accept  In  his  justi- 
fication, however,  he  says  that  both  Jefferson  end 
Morris  advised  him  to  profit  by  the  liberality  of 
the  Danish  court;  but,  in  all  cases,  a  man  should  de- 
cide for  himself  in  a  matter  touching  his  own  boner. 

In  1790,  Jones  was  at  Paris,  well  received  by  his 
friends;  bat  no  longer  a  lion,  or  a  subject  of  public 
attention.  He  manifested  more  interest  in  his  Scottish 
relations  this  season  than  he  had  lately  done,  and 
speaks  of  the  education  of  his  nephews  and  nieces. 
It  was  a  blank  year  to  him,  however,  bis  time  being 
mostly  occupied  in  endeavoring  so  to  settle  his  attain 
as  to  procure  funds.  In  Karon,  1791,  he  addressed 
the  empress,  stating  that  his  "  parole"  had  nearly 
expired,  and  desiring  to  be  ordered  to  return.  All 
his  letters  and  communications  show  that  bis  spirit 
was  a  good  deal  broken,  and  the  elasticity  of  his 
mind  partial  ly  gone.  He  still  t nought  of  and  reasoned 
about  ships,  but  it  was  no  longer  with  the  fire  and 
earnestness  of  his  youth.  The  events  in  progress  at 
Paris  may  have  had  some  influence  on  him,  though 
nowhere  does  he  speak  of  them  in  his  letters.  His 
silence,  in  this  respect,  is  even  remarkable. 

The  new  American  Constitution  went  into  opera- 
tion in  1789;  and  Jones  rightly  enough  predicted 
that  this  event  would  produce  a  regular  and  perma- 
nent marine.  His  hopes,  however,  outstripped  the 
facts,  the  results  which  he  hoped  would  affect  him- 
self, and  that  soon,  occurring  several  years  later. 
He  expected,  and  with  reason,  so  far  as  his  claims 
were  concerned,  to  be  commissioned  an  admiral  in 
the  new  marine,  but  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  marine 
itself  established.  One  ray  of  satisfaction,  however, 
gleamed  on  his  last  days,  the  government  of  Wash- 
ington giving  him  reason  to  expect  a  diplomatic  ap- 
pointment to  arrange  certain  difficulties  with  some 
of  the  Barbery  powers.  The  appointment  came 
shortly  after  Jones  was  laid  in  his  grave ;  proving 
beyond  a  question  that  he  possessed  the  confidence 
of  some  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  of  America,  as 
long  as  be  lived. 

Jones'  health  had  been  impaired  for  some  years. 
The  form  which  his  disease 


renders  it  probable  that  the  state  of  his  mind  effected 
his  health.  Dropsy  supervened,  and,  in  July,  1792, 
he  was  thought  so  ill  as  to  send  ibr  Mr.  Morris,  and 
other  friends,  in  order  to  make  his  will.  For  two 
days  he  was  so  much  swollen  as  not  to  be  able  so 
button  his  vest ;  this  it  was  that  induced  him  to  make 
his  will.  It  wis  signed  about  eight  o'clock  m  the 
evening  of  the  18th,  and  he  was  then  left,  seated  an 
his  chair,  by  the  friends  who  had  witnessed  it. 
Shortly  after  he  walked  into  his  bed-room,  by  himself. 
It  was  not  long  before  his  physician  came  to  see 
him.  The  bed-room  was  entered,  and  Jonea  was 
found  lying  on  his  face,  on  the  bed,- with  his  feet  on 
the  floor,  quite  deed. 

The  death  of  Jones  was  honorably  noticed  an 
France.  The  National  Assembly  sent  a  deputation 
of  twelve  of  its  members  to  attend  the  funeral,  nod 
other  honors  were  shown  his  remains.  He 
terred  at  Pere  la  Chaise,  July  20th,  or  two  days 
hie  death. 

The  estate  left  by  Jones  was  respectable,  though 
far  from  large.  Still,  he  could  not  be  said  10  have 
died  in  poverty ;  though  so  much  of  his  estate  was 
in  claims  that  he  often  wanted  money.  Among «ther 
assets  mentioned  in  his  will  were  99000  of  stock  in 
the  Bank  of  North  America,  with  sundry  unclaimed 
dividends.  On  the  supposition  that  two  years  of 
dividends  were  due,  this  item  alone  most  have 
amounted,  with  the  premium,  to  something  like 
.£3000,  sterling.  He  bequeathed  all  he  owned  to  ms 
two  sisters,  and  their  children. 

These  can  be  no  question  thai  Paul  Jones  was  a 
great  man.  By  this  we  mean  far  more  than  an  eater- 
prising  and  dashing  seaman.  The  success  which 
attended  eiploils  effected  by  very  insunloent  means, 
forms  the  least  portion  of  his  claims  te  me  character. 
His  mind  aimed  at  high  objects,  and  kept  an  even 
pace  with  his  elevated  views.  "We  have  only  to 
fancy  such  a  man  at  the  head  of  a  force  like  that 
with  which  Nelson  achieved  the  victory  of  the  Nile — 
twelve  as  perfect  and  well  commanded  two-decked 
ships  as  probably  ever  sailed  in  company — in  order 
to  get  some  idea  what  he  would  have  done  with 
them,  with  a  peerage  or  Westminster  Abbey  in  the 
perspective.  No  sea  captain,  of  whom  the  world 
possesses  any  well  authenticated  account,  ever  at- 
tempted projects  as  bold  as  those  of  Jones,  or  which 
discovered  more  of  the  distinctive  qualities  of  a 
great  mind,  if  the  quality  of  his  enemy  be  kept  in 
view,  as  well  as  his  own  limited  and  imperfect 
means.  The  battle  between  the  Serapis  and  Richard 
had  some  extraordinary  peculiarities,  beyond  a  ques- 
tion, and  yet,  as  a  victory,  it  has  been  often  surpassed. 
The  peculiarities  belong  strictly  to  Jones;  but  we 
think  his  offering  battle  to  the  Drake,  alone  in  his 
sloop,  in  the  centre  of  the  Irish  channel,  with  ene- 
mies before,  behind  and  on  each  side  of  him,  an  act 
of  higher  naval  courage  than  the  attack  on  the 
Serapis.  Lands  is'  extraordinary  conduct  could  not 
have  been  foreseen,  and  it  is  only  when  Jones  found 
himself  reduced  to  an  emergency,  in  this  affair,  that 
he  came  out  in  his  character  of  indomitable  resolu- 
tion.   But  all  the  cruises  of  the  man  indicated  fore- 
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thought,  intrepidity  and  intelligence.  Certainly,  no 
sea  captain,  under  the  American  flag,  has  ever  yet 
equaled  him,  in  these  particulars. 

That  Jones  had  many  defects  of  character  is  cer- 
tain. They  arose  in  part  from  temperament,  and  in 
part  from  education.  His  constant  declarations  of 
the  delicacy  of  his  sentiments,  and  of  the  disinterest- 
edness  of  his  services,  though  true  in  the  main,  were 
in  a  taste  that  higher  associations  in  youth  would 
probably  have  corrected.  There  was  ever  a  loftiness 
of  feeling  about  him,  that  disinclined  him  equally  to 
meanness  and  vulgarity ;  and  as  for  the  coarseness 
of  language  and  deportment  that  too  much  charac- 
terized the  habits  of  the  sea,  in  his  time,  he  appears 
never  to  have  yielded  to  them.  All  thid  was  well  in 
itself,  and  did  him  credit;  but  it  would  have  been 
better  had  he  spoken  less  frequently  of  his  exemp- 
tion from  such  failings,  and  not  have  alluded  to  them 
so  often  in  his  remarks  on  others. 

There  was  something  in  the  personal  character  of 
Jones  that  weakened  his  hold  on  his  cotemporaries, 
though  it  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  produced  a 
want  of  confidence  in  his  services  or  probity.  Com. 
Dale  used  to  mention  him  with  respect,  and  even 
with  attachment;  often  calling  him  Paul,  with  a  de- 
gree of  affection  that  spoke  well  for  both  parties. 
Still,  it  is  not  to  be  concealed  that  a  species  of  indefi- 
nite distrust  clouded  his  reputation  even  in  America, 
until  the  industry  of  his  biographers,  by  means  of 
indisputable  documents  and  his  own  voluminous  cor- 
respondence, succeeded  in  placing  him  before  the 
public  in  a  light  too  unequivocally  respectable  to 
leave  any  reasonable  doubts  that  public  sentiment  had 
silently  done  him  injustice.  The  power  of  England, 
in  the  way  of  opinion,  has  always  been  great  in  this 
country,  and  it  is  probable  the  discredit  that  nation 
threw  on  the  reputation  of  Jones  produced  an  influ- 


ence, more  visible  in  its  results  than  in  its  work- 
ings, on  his  standing  even  with  those  he  had  so  we? 
served. 

In  person,  Jones  was  ot  the  middle  stature,  wfckt 
complexion  that  was  colorless,  and  with  a  skin  the 
showed  the  exposure  of  the  seas.  He  was  weS 
formed  and  active.  His  cotemporaries  have  de- 
scribed  him  as  quiet  and  un presuming  in  his  manners, 
and  of  rather  retiring  deportment  The  enthasiaHs 
which  ran  in  so  deep  a  current  in  his  heart  was  etc 
of  the  obtrusive  sort;  nor  was  it  apt  to  appear  aati 
circumstances  arose  to  call  it  into  action ;  then,  s 
seemed  to  absorb  all  the  other  properties  of  his  beiat 
Glory,  he  constantly  avowed,  waa  his  aim,  and  the* 
is  reason  to  think  be  did  not  mistake  his  own  tnotiw 
in  this  particular.  It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  tht 
his  love  of  glory  was  so  closely  connected  with  bs 
personal  vanity;  but  even  this  is  better  than  the  gkrj 
which  is  sought  as  an  instrument  of  ruthless  power. 

If  an  author  may  be  permitted  to  quote  from  hra- 
self,  we  shall  conclude  this  sketch  by  adding  what 
we  have  already  said,  by  way  of  summary,  of  u» 
remarkable  man,  in  a  note  to  the  first  edition  of  tfe 
History  of  the  United  Suites  Navy— viz :  "  In  bank. 
Paul  Jones  was  brave ;  in  enterprise  hardy  and  ori- 
ginal ;  in  victory,  mild  and  generous ;  in  motive?, 
much  disposed  to  disinterestedness,  though  ambioaas 
of  renown  and  covetous  of  distinction ;  in  his  pecu- 
niary relations,  liberal ;  in  his  affections,  natural  tad 
sincere;  and  in  his  temper,  except  in  those  cases 
which  assailed  his  reputation*  just  and  forgiving r* 
That  these  good  qualities  were  without  alloy  itwoald 
be  presumptuous  to  assert ;  but,  it  appears  certain  thtf 
his  defects  were  relieved  by  high  proofs  of  greats**, 
and  that  his  deeds  were  no  more  than  the  proper  re- 
sults of  the  impulses,  talents  and  intrepidity  of  the 
man. 


"I    STRIKE    MY*FLAG.'- 


ST  XXV.  WAL1XX  COLTON,  V.  S.  M. 


I  stxikx,  not  to  a  sceptered  king— 

A  mail  of  mortal  breath — 
A  weak,  imperious,  guilty  thing, 

I  strike  to  thee,  O  Death ! 

I  strike  that  flag,  which  in  the  fight 
The  hopes  of  millions  hailed, 

The  flag,  which  threw  its  meteor  light 
Where  England's  lion  quailed. 

I  strike  to  thee,  whose  mandates  fall 

Alike  on  king  and  slave, 
Whose  livery  is  the  shroud  and  pall, 

And  palace-court  the  grave. 


Thy  captives  crowd  the  caverned  earth, 

They  fill  the  rolling  sea, 
From  court  and  camp,  the  wave  and  hearth. 
All,  all  have  bowed  to  thee. 

Bat  then,  stern  Death,  must  yet  resign 

Thy  sceptre  o'er  this  dost ; 
The  Power  that  makes  the  mortal 

Will  yet  remand  his  trust. 


That  mighty  voice  shall  reach  this 
Beneath  the  grave's  cold  clod, 

This  form,  these  features  reappear 
In  life  before  their  God. 


•  Last  word*  of  the  late  Commodore  Hall. 
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TBS  HURT. 

Mish-qth-gen  wandereth  alone ; 
He  wanders  by  the  witch's  stone, 
That  lies  be/ore  the  witch's  cell : 
He  faiowa  the  strange  old  woman  well : 
And  she  hath  seen,  he  donbeth  notx 
The  lonely  path,  the  secret  spot, 
Where  larks  the  elfin  beast  at  noon, 
All  in  the  full  of  a  snowy  moon. 

O-SA-WAH,  Of  THE  CATS. 

Twos  not,  Misb-qna-gen,  thon  alone 
Didst  think  of  the  witch's  mystic  stone— 
Didst  think  where  old  O-sa-wah  dwelt, 
When  King  Wah-se-ga  pledged  the  belt. 
No  path  eomes  om  of  O-sa-wah 's  door     * 
To  the  bottomless  spring  that  boik  before; 
No  path  goes  in;  one  stealthy  track 
Leads  close  around  from  the  hazels  back ; 
And  through  the  entrance,  mattering  low, 
Me-nak 's  and  the  witch's  voice,  I  trow. 
Mish-qoa-gen  tnrneth  away  in  haste— 
A  little  be  hoars— it  was  the  last : 
He  hath,  in  sooth,  his  own  good  bow, 
Bnt  never  a  word  from  Man-i-to : 
The  fairy  elk  he  cannot  kill : 
Bat  Me-nak,  favored  Mo-oak,  will. 

Mish-qua-gen  thrids  the  snowy  brake- 
He  cracks  the  glass  of  the  frozen  lake — 
The  crackling  brash,  as  the  wild  buck  springs, 
His  heart  well  out  of  his  bosom  flings. 
Hunter,  be  thy  mind  at  rest : 
Tis  not  the  elk  of  the  starry  breast : 
The  elfin  game  thon  canst  not  kill ; 
Bat  Me-nak,  favored  Me-nak,  will. 

The  heart  of  Me-nak  beats  for  fame : 
He  asks  no  less,  a  father's  name : 
And  the  deep  passion  of  his  soul 
Is  more  than  he  can  well  control. 
In  truth,  the  elk  hath  charmed  life ; 
Bat  chieftain's  arrow  and  prophet's  knife 
Can  cleave  the  star  and  cat  the  spell ; 
Why  seek,  young  chief,  O-sa-wah's  cell  ? 
Ah !  Me-nak,  well  thou  dost  opine 
That  ancient  woman  is  divine ; 
Fall  well  thou  knowst  that  both  were  born, 
Thy  sire  and  she,  one  blessed  morn  j 
And  that  she  hath  a  shadowy  sight 
Of  things  before  they  come  to  light. 
From  her  did  not  thy  father  know 
Ere  Wah-koos  came  for  Huron's  wo, 
That  fire  would  burn  him  on  the  rock 
Of  foamy  Wa-ca-mut-qui-ock  ? 
Did  not  the  chieftain  speak  her  name 
Before  the  bright  Pe-cah-qua  came— 
8* 


The  damsel  of  his  heart— bis  bride  ? 
Was  not  foretold  the  day  she  died  ? 
And  doth  Ni-mah-min  lightly  love  ? 
And  hath  he  seen  the  beameous  dove 
Of  whom  O-ea-wah  sang,  the  night 
He  heard  the  shriek  and  chased  the  light 
That  plunged  him  in  the  poison  stream  ? 
Hath  he  not  many  a  blessed  dream 
Of  eyes  that  pour  into  his  own, 
Smiles  to  his  waking  boors  unknown  ? 
And  may  not,  in  O-sa-wah's  cell, 
Me-nak  the  future  learn  as  well  ? 

THZ  PROPHECY. 

Mish-qua-gen  starts  at  the  frighten 'd  doe — 
He  recks  not  whither  hie  footsteps  go— 
He  makes  too  much  of  the  simple  word 
Which  oat  of  the  witch's  house  he  beard, 
Mattered  within  the  wolf-skin  door : 
His  lips  go  fast,  and  be  thinks  it  o'er— 
"  A  spirit-band,  m  spirit-land, 
Hunt  upon  the  silver  sand. 
To  mortal  man  full  many  a  year 
Has  rolled  since  way  have  hunted  here  ,* 
Fall  many  a  year  to  mortal  men 
Will  roll  ere  they  will  hunt  again. 
I  see  them  from  my  magic  cave— 
The  ancient  are  they,  and  the  brave. 
And  shall  I  tell,  my  son,  to  thee 
What  more  in  spirit-land  I  see  ? 
Few  tears  hath  old  O-sa-wah  shed, 
Few  tears  for  living  or  for  dead ; 
And  When  hath  human  joy  or  grief 
Brought  to  this  haggard  brow  relief? 
Bat  now,  in  spite  of  death  and  wo, 
I  smile  at  what  I  see  and  know ; 
In  spite  of  joys  that  touch  me  deep, 
Alas!  my  child,  I  can  but  weep : 
The  weakness,  well-a-day !  is  mine; 
Bat  yet,  't  is  all  for  thee  anil  thine ; 
And  I  am  glad  one  mortal  eye 
Can  witness,  ere  O-sa-wah  die, 
That  Huron's  house— Wah-se-ga's  name— 
My  last  brief  smile  and  tear  doth  claim. 
Bat  stay— I  will  not  hide  from  thee 
The  vision  of  the  silver  sea — 
The  spirit-barks  of  spirit-land 
Touch  lightly  on  the  shining  strand : 
A  shadowy  elk  they  chase  afar — 
Gleams  brightly  on  his  breast  a  star— 
Lo!  bearing  in  from  earthly  shore 
A  dim  canoe  with  a  single  oar — 
The  shadowy  spearman  whoops  the  while 
He  bears  away  for  the  blessed  isle. 
Now  in  the  dreamy  woods  hath  rest 
The  ghostly  elk  of  starry  breast ; 
And  the  banter-band  of  happy-land 
Bockonelh  on  with  earnest  hand— 
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Now,  I  ween,  the  dim 
And  now,  I  see  ibem  faintly,  two— 
A  bowman  one,  and  fleet  aa  wind— 
The  other  a  hoary  chief  behind. 
An  age  will  pass,  to  dying  men, 
Ere  they  will  hunt  the  like  again. 
Nay,  Hart  not !  ere  thy  tool  depart 
Tboa  hast  the  longing  of  thy  heart — 
A  fame  that  only  shall  expire 
With  the  last  gleam  of  'Tawa's  fire : 
To-night  the  moon  is  bright  and  round : 
Afar  will  ring  the  whistle-sound : 
What  time  the  snow-gem  purely  gleams, 
What  time  to  panther  panther  screams, 
Go  thou  alone  to  the  panther-streams, 
And  whistle  away  the  witch's  call  J 
Whistle  it  loud,  and  whistle  it  all. 
The  sacred  arrow,  the  holy  knife 
I  charm  to  meet  a  charmed  life, 
Or  thou  wouldst  wish  Ni^mah-min's  speed, 
When  comes  the  moment  of  a  deed, 
Which  done,  for  aye,  will  end  on  earth 
All  I  have  strangely  loved  from  birth, 
And  cherished  as  an  only  child— 
The  goblin  elk  of  Huron  wild. 

Mish-qua-gen,  whither,  by  Man-i-to  i 
Whither,  a- wandering? 

A  man  of  dreams  thou  art,  I  trow— 
Ix»k  to  thy  good  bow-string. 

Now  sorrow  betide  the  feast,  if  thou 
Dost  hunt  the  deer  and  bear ; 

A  buck— nor  thrice  his  length— but  now 
There  stood  to  stamp  and  stare : 

Hark !  hark  the  crash  of  the  Wa-waa-caah  !# 

Through  brittle  thickets  away  they  dash- 
Come  in,  Mish-qua-gen,  come ! 

Thou  wouldst  not  hunt  in  the  northern  light  ? 

Thou  wilt  not  sleep  in  the  snow  to-night ? 
Come  in,  Mish-quargen,  come. 

Well  done,  my  friends,  well  done !— I  see 
That  fancy,  feeling,  all  are  free: 
No  marvel— older  heads  than  thine 
Might  listen  longer,  I  opine; 
Aye,  claim  to  hear  the  romance  through, 
E'en  while  a  smile  would  (all  to  you 
For  faith  in  the  fantastic  thought 
That  I  have  been,  or  can  be,  aught 
Than  what  I  am :  with  you  and  me 
Repose  our  green  philosophy : 
It  may  be,  or  may  not  be,  true : 
To  him  that  asks,  one  thing  is  due- 
Be  it  harmless,  be  it  well 

The  pleasant  liberty  to  tell 

In  any  shape,  by  any  art, 

The  weaving*  of  the  mind  and  heart 

To  vivid  motions  waked  by  all 

That  we  romantic  please  to  call. 

Not  for  any  special  reason, 
At  this  dewy  balmy  season, 
Need  we  light,  unlets  it  be 
In  each  other's  face  to  see. 
A  stick  of  ash— no  more  at  present- 
Blazes  brighter  be  less  pleasant  ; 
And  Mish-qua-gen  o'er  my  soul 
Holds  in  dimness  fall  control. 


•  w». 


V— The  story-teller,  as  Mifh-qua-gtn, 

through  the  fast  aet. 


not  XKTuxir. 

List  the  icy  fountain  tinkling ! 

Look !  Mish-qua-gen,  newly  twinkling, 

O'er  Wab-se-ga's  height  afar 

Bee  the  early  evening  star. 

Hunter,  thou  art  weary,  weary 

Lonely  walking— wandering  dreary ; 
Buck  or  doe  hast  thou  not  killed ; 
Bat  Me-nak  more,  if  so  he  willed. 

I  see  them  on  the  summit  high, 
Darkly  they  move  against  the  sky, 
More  than  forty  surely  now, 
Waiting  mutely  on  the  brow. 
See,  they  gather— see,  how  fast ! 

Hark!  Mieh-qua-gen — "  ho-ho-hoh !"- 
Can  Mish-qua-gen  be  the  last, 

That  they  chide  and  jeer  him  so  ? 

Courage,  huntsman— never  mind 

Two  are  lingering  yet  behind. 

But  why  are  they  belated  ?  Who 
Behind  Mish-qua-gen  are  the  two  ? 
One  himself  will  speak  his  name : 

Red  men,  listen »  did  ye  hear  it? 
In  the  voiceless  eve  it  came ; 

Cwar,  though/distant :  many  fear  it 
Who  a  warlike  spirit  claim. 
Me-nak,  gentle  Me-nak,  never 

Wakes  so  shrill,  so  deep  a  tone- 
Mo- wait's  demon  whoop,  forever ! 

Mo- wan  comes,  and  comes  alone. 


the  tdt 


Know  ye  the  bine  lake's  fairest  daughter, 
The  swan  upon  the  swelling  water  ? 
Know  ye  the  foam  upon  the  river, 
Where  rocks  the  vivid  current  shiver  ? 

O,  call  them  white  no  more ! 
Mo-wah,  The  Bold,  he  brings  them  in— 
A  head — a  star — a  gulden  skin — 

The  snow  is  white  no  more ! 

Wah-se-ga,  what  a  look  is  thine ! 
And  who  thine  eye  will  now  divine  f 
He  flings  them  down— he  spreads  it  wide, 
Mo-wah,  that  silvery-breasted  hide : 
And  each  one  hath  his  own  belief 
Of  all  that  works  the  aged  chief; 
But  will  not  break,  I  ween,  the  spell 
That  binds  each  breathless  brave  to  tell. 

tbx  mrsraY. 
Hast  thou,  Wah-se-ga,  seen,  till  now, 
Those  antlers  tall,  that  bloody  brow? 
Is  this  thy  first— thy  deep  surprise 
At  those,  yea,  more  than  human  eyes? 
Perchance  it  is  their  life-like  gleam 
Lights  up  the  past— thy  last  night's  dream? 
Or  thou— what  all  have  done— dost  trace 
A  likeness  to  O-sa- wall's  face  ? 
Thy  blackening  brow,  old  warrior,  shows 
A  deeper,  mightier  cause  than  those, 
For  all  which  wrings  thy  calm,  strong  soul 
With  pain  beyond  thine  own  control. 
Though  lighter  hearts  have  never  caught, 
Haply,  the  sober  have,  the  thought— 
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It  is,  that  to  a  mighty  name 
Is  lost  a  sacred  deed  of  fame- 
It  is,  that  from  the  chosen  one, 
And  from  the  rather  in  the  son, 
Hath  passed  the  glory  of  a  deed 
Divine,  of  more  than  mortal  meed, 
To  one,  of  whom  his  sach-em  would, 
If  not  dishonor,  speak  no  good, 
Nor  ask  for  him  of  Man-i-to 
The  blessing  of  a  prosperous  bow. 

"  Mo-toah!" — sach-em,  thy  burning  look 
Prouder  than  Mo-wah  ill  might  brook— 

"  Mo-wah  /"—sach-em,  thy  searching  tone 
Thrills  to  the  soul  not  him  alone— 
And  yet  thine  eye,  thy  voice  are  met 
As  Huron  never  will  forget  :— 

"  ITaA-M-fa/"— breathless,  old  and  young 
Recoil  beneath  the  insult  flung 
With  scorn  concealed  and  smothered  rage 
Upon  the  majesty  of  age. 
And  as  their  hasty  glances  run 
From  chief  to  brave,  from  sire  to  son, 
Feel  something  of  the  heart-deep  fire 
Of  young  Ni-mah-min's  quivering  ire. 

"  Mo-wah  I"— not  in  gentler  voice 
Were  he  the  chieftain  of  his  choice— 

"  Mo-wah,  I  deeply  do  thee  wrong, 
If  this  is  all  a  childish  song 
Which  something  sings  my  soul  of  thee 
To  murder  linked  and  mystery : 
Nay,  'Tawa !  for  thine  own  dear  life, 
Put  back  that  blood-besprinkled  knife ! 
What  art  thou,  where  my  word  is  law  ? 
A  suckling  in  the  panther's  paw — 
80  peace !  and  put  to  flight  the  thought 
With  which  a  moment  I  have  fought : 
The  brave,  I  ween,  might  shrink  to  die, 
Who  yet  would  scorn  to  breathe  a  lie, 
Although,  like  earth  upon  the  dead, 
Concealment  o'er  the  past  it  shed :' 
Warrior,  thy  word  in  faith — 't  is  o'er, 
Though  Me-nak  bless  these  eyes  no  more.11 

"  Now,  by  the  lightning !  hast  thou  flung 
Upon  the  son  of  Wash-te-mung, 
Wah-se-ga,  words  of  dark  portent : 
*T  is  well !  the  bow  of  death  were  bent, 
Father  of  Wa-ca-nrat-qui-ock, 
On  thee,  but  for  the  hoary  lock. 
Me-nak!  perish  the  dastard's  tongue 
Which  says  that  Mo-wah  ever  wrung 
From  victor  bold  a  hard-earned  prize ! 
Were  this  my  parting  breath,  he  lies ! 
Me-nak!  wither  the  envious  heart 
Which  dreams  a  murderer's  secret  dart 
E'er  leaped  from  Mo-wah's  quiver !— death, 
The  hour  he  gives  the  falsehood  breath ! 
Death,  sure  and  quick,  seize  on  him ! — mine 

Has  been  a  lonesome,  weary  way, 
Where  fountains  freeze  and  briers  twine, 
And  breezes  with  the  snow-drifts  play. 
The  hunter-band  of  spirit-land 
Now  speed  it  on  the  silver  sand : 
And  blest  forever  the  hand  shall  be 
That  set  the  Elk  o(  Huron  free. 

TBZ  PRIZE. 

"  Child  of  the  surf,  Wah-se-ga  never 

His  word  takes  back— the  pledge  be  thine : 
'Twill  mark  thee  in  the  dance  forever; 
T  will  make  thee  in  the  battle  shine." 


One  moment  on  the  gaudy  prize 
Doth  Mo-wah  fix  his  kindling  eyes ; 
A  moment  all  partake  their  glare- 
One  moment — then  aloft  in  air 
The  honor  far  he  flings,  and  turns— 
And  as  he  turns,  with  whoop  and  bound, 
The  arrow,  like  a  star  that  burns 
On  high,  doth  bring  it  to  the  ground : 
But  look  as  long  as  look  they  may, 
Mo-wah  will  little  heed  their  stay ; 
He  boundeth  on  bis  own  wild  way. 

Halloo '  to  the  wolf,  a-howling 

Just  below  the  height : 
Hungrily  a  pack  is  prowling 

Round  the  hunter's  light : 
So,  I  trow,  't  is  every  night, 

At  the  deepmost  hour : 
Years  agone,  the  hunter  wight 

Felt,  as  we,  its  power. 

Yonder  tombs  that  time  is  dying 

Tell  no  steeple-bells : 
That  we  know  the  night  is  flying 

Thank  these  hollow  yells : 
list,  how  softly  to  their  cells 

Echoes  all  are  creeping ! 
listen  ye— Mish-qua-gen  tells 

What  is  worth  the  keeping. 


W.—Am  Mish-qua-gen^  the  story-Utter  carries  the  taie  through 

the  second  act. 

SPEIHG. 

Wah-se-ga's  kingly  hunt  is  over : 
Gone  is  every  'Tawa  rover : 
At  will  he  wanders  in  the  inorning, 
At  the  prairie-cock's  loud  warning, 
Where  the  flowery  woodlands  ring, 
While  the  young  corn-planters  sing. 
Now  the  swan  from  reedy  grass 
Steals  out  upon  the  liquid  glass ; 
Younglings  follow  in  her  wake ; 
The  mother  spares  he  for  their  sake : 
And  with  bow  bent  sure  and  tightly, 
Through  the  thicket  stepping  lightly, 
By  the  hazels  where  he  fed, 
Lays  the  ruddy  roe-buck  dead. 
Happy-hearted  Indian  rover ! 
Drifting  Winter  all  is  over : 
Prairie-cock  is  calling  shrill  ; 
He  may  wander  where  he  will. 

tbx  BAivQinrr  right. 

Ottawa,  hear  ye,  in  the  east 
The  king  proclaims  to-night  a  feast  ? 
O,  who  that  paint  and  plume  the  lock 
By  foamy  Wa-ea-mut-qui-ock 
This  morning  try  the  dewy  brake  ? 
This  morning  track  the  misty  lake  ? 
By  wood  and  water  far  away, 
Duck  and  deer  have  holy-day ; 
AH  have  heard  it— in  the  east, 
Wah-se-ga  holds  to-night  a  feast. 

Mish-qua-gen  builds  his  fire  in  sight ; 

Waters  by  his  week-warn  wander ; 
And,  look !  his  birch  canoe,  so  light, 

Cometh  on  the  rapids  yonder. 
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He  paddleth  alow  his  birchen  hark, 

By  the  balmy  border  coming ; 
He  lores  it  there,  at  early  dark, 

While  the  latest  bee  is  humming: 
And  though  he  hatteth  now  so  met, 
MJah-qaa-gen  will  be  here  the  met. 

The  mountain  of  the  king  it  hath 

On  every  side  a  winding  path ; 

They  meet  beneath  the  battle-tree ; 

Bat  never  a  Tawa  there  will  see, 

Look  they  long,  or  dance  they  late, 

The  youth  they  mourn,  or  the  chief  they  hate. 

Of  Me-nak  mild,  or  Mo-wah  bold, 

Oh,  who,  at  festal  time,  hath  told — 

Who  at  the  feast,  this  eve,  will  say 

What  makes  them  from  the  banquet  stay  ? 

Misb-qua-gen  hath,  he  doth  confess, 

Many  a  dream  and  many  a  guess 

Of  what  the  absent  braves  befell — 

Many  a  chief  the  same  will  tell — 

That  Me-nak  with  the  shadowy  band 

Hunts  the  elk  of  the  shadowy-land ; 

While  Mo-wah,  ever  a  lonely  man, 

Hunts  the  woods  of  Mich-i-gan. 

On  Huron's  hill  the  wind  is  still 

All  at  the  starry  noon ; 
The  cooling  dew  is  in  the  bine, 

And  breathing  round  the  moon 
The  dancer's  hum,  the  singer's  drum, 

Wake  not  that  silent  arch  ; 
And  while  they  dream  all  hearts  do  seem 

To  beat  a  silent  march. 
A  mournful  tone  !— one  voice  alone— 

Hark !  hark !  it  stirs  them  all  j 
And  now  a  yell !— afar  it  fell— 

Alar  the  echoes  fait. 
Now  all  as  one  their  dreams  are  done  j 

Each  wildly  looks  around ; 
They  speak  no  word— they  all  have  heard 

The  shrill  and  dismal  sound. 
They  heard— but  then  all  still  again 

Are  wood  and  valley  dark : 
Again  to  rest  down  sinks  each  breast j 

But  dogs  will  whine  and  bark. 

On  Huron's  hill  the  wind  is  still 

Long  ere  the  break  of  day : 
How  sad  and  pale  the  moon  doth  sail 

Her  still  canoe  away ! 
Hark !  hark  again !  it  wakes  the  men 

That  waked  them  all  before : 
They  cannot  speak— they  hear  it  shriek— 

And  they  will  sleep  no  more. 
In  mournful  tone,  one  voice  alone 

Now  sings  a  ghostly  song : 
Where  goblin-hide  the  snow-drift  dyed, 
Where  Mo-wah  laid  it  out  and  lied, 

It  sings  the  ghostly  song. 

Up!  son  of  a  warrior,  np!  no  more 

Come  slumber  to  thine  eye ! 
Away,  away  to  the  billowy  shore ! 

Their  time  have  the  bold  to  die. 
In  cold  blue  deeps  the  long-lost  sleeps, 

The  spirit  of  life  hath  said ; 
The  water- wolf,  the  pickerel,  keeps 

The  watch  at  his  silent  bed. 


Up!  son  of  a  each-eta,  «p! 

Come  song  upon  thine  ear ! 
Away,  away  to  the  sounding  shore ! 

Their  time  have  the  bold  to  fear. 
The  wave  has  on  his  wah-po-wy-on,* 

His  bosom  is  cold  and  bare ; 
Through  the  glass  of  the  glistening  deep  the  swan 

Sees  blood  in  the  water  there. 

Up !  child  of  a  chieftain,  np !  no  more 

The  venison  feast  be  thine ! 
Away,  away  to  the  desert  shore ! 

There  time  have  the  bold  to  pine. 
At  shadowy  noon  of  the  solemn  moon, 

As  over  the  dead  she  swings, 
«  Death  to  the  living !"  the  lonely  loom 

To  the  spirit  of  darkness  sings. 

Who  look'd  in  then  at  the  bear-skin  door 
With  fiery  eye  and  a  face  of  gore  ? 
She  matters  now,  as  she  wanders  past, 
And  sings  again— it  was  the  last — 
A  breath  ft  play'd  in  the  rustling  oak, 
And  hearts  throb  load  at  every  stroke. 
Full  well  they  know  the  rueful  strain 
Which  deals  to  every  breast  its  pain ; 
And  never  a  (bander-whoop  will  ring 
Like  that  in  the  ear  of  the  Tawa 


They  rise  not  with  the  rising  chief: 
His  voice  is  deep  and  his  word  is  brief : 
But  look !  a  deed  of  a  bloody  dye 
Is  in  the  deep  of  his  tranquil  eye. 
"  Ni-mah-min,  yonder  hangs  thy  quiver— 

Yonder  hangs  thy  battle-bow— 

Yonder  far  the  billows  flow- 
Come  not  to  thy  native  river 

Till  ya  lay  the  murderer  low. 
Oh,  heard  ye  not  O-sa-wah's  song— 

O-sa-wah  of  the  dismal  streams  1 
Child;  her  word  is  never  wrong; 

She  talks  with  Man-i-to  in  dreams. 


Fire  flashes  out  of  Ni-mah-min's  eyt 
Fire  flashes  in  all— and  they  all  arise, 
As  with  an  avenger's  scorching  glare 
He  looks  around  on  the  warriors  there. 
"  Would  Man-i-to  curse  the  king  with  a  sou 
He  could  call  a  false  or  a  feeble  one  ? 
Though  the  quick,  hot  blood  of  this  hand  be  mine, 
The  heart,  O  my  father,  that  beats  it  is  thine. 
The  song  of  O-sa-wah  I  have  heard ; 
And  sure  as  death  is  the  woman's  word ; 
For  the  Great  Spirit,  who  talks  aloud 
Upon  the  crag  of  the  thunder  cloud, 
Comes,  in  the  hour  of  the  ghostly  dreams 
Of  the  old  witch  of  the  shadowy  streams, 
And  whispers  in  her  withered  ear  • 

The  past,  the  coming  deeds  of  fear. 
Take  down  my  bow,  take  down  my  quiver, 
My  bark  bind  out  of  the  foam  of  the  river- 
Bring  hither  my  quiver,  come  hither  my  bow- 
No  food  come  to  me, 
No  slumber  woo  me, 
Till  one  or  the  two  lie  low." 

[tobteeatim* 
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GRACE    MELVYN. 

OR    WHICH    IS    THE    BLUE-STOCKING? 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"  *  No  more  of  that,  an  thou  lovest  me,  Hal/  "  re- 
plied Charles  Elliott  to  his  friend  Curtis,  as  they  stood 
together  at  Mrs.  Richmond's  soiree ;  u  any  thing  bat 
a  learned  lady — any  thing  but  a  blue-stocking  !  Bah ! 
the  very  name  gives  me  the  blues,  already.  Besides, 
in  these  times,  a  man  wants  a  wife  that  can  conde- 
scend to  see  to  household  matters  now  and  then,  and 
I  never  knew  a  blue-stocking  that  could  do  that." 

"  But  you  know  your  aunt's  last  words  were, '  Be 
sure  you  obtain  an  introduction  to  that  little  genius, 
Miss  Melvyn.'  The  old  lady  has  set  her  heart  upon 
the  match,  and,  at  any  rate,  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
becoming  acquainted  with  her." 

"  Yes,  there  can.  I  would  n't  know  her  on  any 
account.  I  can  see  her  now  '  in  my  mind's  eye' — 
frowsy,  yellow  hair,  braided,  curled,  bewitched  with 
an  endeavor  to  look  romantic — sky-blue  eyes,  up- 
raised to  heaven — red  nose — thin,  sharp  mouth — 
scraggy  form— unhealthy  complexion— clumsy,  slip- 
shod feet — croaking  voice — bold  expression— dowdy 
dress — bah!  I  will  never  marry  a  blue-stocking. 
What  are  you  laughing  at?" 

"  Mr.  Elliott,"  said  a  gentle  voice  at  his  elbow, 
"  come  with  me,  and  be  presented  to  my  friend  Miss 
Melvyn.  I  promised  your  aunt  you  should  become 
acquainted  with  her."    There  was  a  pause. 

"Do  you  not  hear  me,  Mr.  Elliott?"  And  the 
young  lady  looked  surprised  at  receiving  no  answer. 
But  Mr.  Elliott's  silence  was  soon  explained.  His 
eyes  and  mind  were  riveted  on  a  young,  and  bril- 
liantly beautiful  girl,  about  seventeen  years  of  age, 
who  was  tripping  gaily  down  the  contra-dance,  as  if 
her  soul  were  in  her  feet,  little  as  they  were.  She 
was  almost,  not  quite,  a  brunette,  with  a  pair  of  melt- 
ing, black  eyes,  shaded  by  long  and  glossy  lashes — 
a .  bewitching  mouth,  daintily  curved  and  richly 
colored— a  cheek  glowing  warmly  with  feeling  and 
animation — soft  hair,  bright  and  black  as  jet,  plainly 
parted  on  her  smooth,  graceful  brow,  and  twisted, 
with  simple  taste,  behind— delicately  formed  and  ex- 
quisitely dressed ;  she  was,  indeed,  a  being  formed 
to  enchant  a  less  susceptible  heart  than  that  which 
Mr.  Charles  Elliott  now  felt  to  be  beating  faster  than 
ever  it  had  before. 

"  Ah !  my  dear  Miss  Richmond,"  he  exclaimed,  as, 
startled  from  his  trance  by  the  tap  of  her  fan  upon  his 
arm,  he  turned  toward  her,  "  I  beg  your  pardon — I 
did  not  see  you.  Tell  me,  who  is  that  beautiful  crea- 
ture in  white !  there,  dancing  with  that  officer  ?  Will 
you  introduce  me  to  her  ?" 

"  Yes,  if  you  will  let  me  introduce  you  to  Miss 
Metvyn." 


"What!  to  blue-stocking!" 

"  Those  who  know  of  her  accomplishments  only 
by  report  have  given  her  that  name,  I  understand, 
but  I  am  sure  you  will  forget  it  when  you  know  her. 
Come !" 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  do  penance  for  my  sins,  with 
the  hope  of  reward  for  my  virtues.  You  promise 
me  an  introduction  to  the  beauty,  too?" 

"  Yes— come !» 

The  beauty  was  now  seated,  and  by  her  side  was 
a  lady,  almost  the  very  counterpart  of  Elliott's  ideal 
of  a  blue-stocking.  Miss  Richmond  led  him  toward 
her. 

"Miss  Melvyn,  allow  me  to  present  my  friend, 
Mr.  Elliott."    The  stiflest  of  bows  were  exchanged. 

"Miss  Grace  Melvyn,  Mr.  Elliott."  And  the 
beamy  smiled,  and  bent  her  graceful  head. 

Elliott  drew  a  chair,  and,  seating  himself  near  them , 
commenced  a  conversation.  Miss  Melvyn  was  cold,  ' 
dull  and  taciturn,  but  her  sister,  Grace,  was  all 
sweetness  and  vivacity,  though  with  a  certain  arch 
and  mischievous  expression  about  her  rosy  mouth 
and  radiant  eyes,  which  he  puxxled  his  brain  in  vam 
to  account  for,  not  having  noticed  that  Miss  Rich- 
mond had  whispered  a  few  words  in  her  ear,  as  he 
turned  for  the  chair ;  probably  a  brief  summary  of 
the  conversation  she  had  overheard  between  the  two 
young  men.  Meanwhile,  her  frank  and  gay  sim- 
plicity of  word  and  manner,  her  child-like  nmveti, 
and  the  soft,  enchanting  grace  with  which  she  spoke, 
looked  and  moved,  completed  the  fascination  of  our 
hero;  and,  ere  the  hour  of  parting  arrived,  he  had  fair- 
ly—no! not  quite  fairly— lost  his  very  loseaMe  heart 

CHAPTER  n. 

"  Where  can  the  child  be !"  exclaimed  the  widow 
Melvyn,  glancing  through  the  open  window,  as  she 
took  her  seat  at  the  tea-table,  with  her  oldest  daughter 
and  Mr.  Elliott,  who  had  now  become  a  frequent  and 
welcome  visiter  at  her  house. 

"  Oh !  here  she  comes,  as  usual,"  she  continued, 
"  with  a  little  ragamuffin  in  one  hand,  and  a  basket 
of  flowers  in  the  other,"  and,  as  she  finished,  Grace 
showed  her  earnest,  glowing  face  at  the  window. 
"  Mamma !  Mr.  Elliott !  please  give  me  that  loaf  of 
bread  from  the  table,  and  a  bit  of  that  nice  cheese, 
too!  (It  was  a  country  tea-table,  reader.)  This 
poor  child  has  had  nothing  to  eat  since  morning! 
Thank  you !  that  will  do.  I  can  put  them  in  the  bas- 
ket." And,  throwing  the  flowers  hastily  in  upon  a 
table  that  stood  near,  she  placed  in  the  basket  the 
bread  and  cheese,  and,  giving  them  to  the  boy,  bade 
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him  haste  home  to  his  mother,  and  tell  her  she  would 
tee  her  the  next  day. 

After  tea,  Charles  watched  her  as  she  bent  over  a 
beautiful  vase,  arranging  in  it  the  flowers  she  had 
brought,  and  he  said,  to  himself,  "She  loves  flowers 
better  than  books — I  am  glad  of  that.  Any  thing  but 
a  blue-stocking !  I  hope  she  has  n't  studied  Botany." 
"Hove  you  studied  Botany,  Grace?"  said  be,  ap- 
proaching her.  Grace  stopped  her  ears  with  a  play- 
ful shake  of  the  head. 

"  Now  do  n't !  You  know  how  I  hate  hard  words. 
You  know  I  had  to  look  out  '  Idiosyncrasy'  in  the 
dictionary  the  other  day,  when  you  wouldn't  tell  me 
its  meaning,  and  now  you  are  going  to  frighten  me 
out  of  my  love  for  these  dear  little  rosebuds  by  tell- 
ing me  their  order  and  class.  Just  as  if  I  could  en- 
joy them  any  the  more  by  knowing  that  they  were  of 
the  class  Tetro—how  is  it  ?— Tetro-dy-namia,  or  the 
order  Poly-gynia !  oh !  it  positively  hurts  my  mouth 
to  say  it.  Only  be  quiet,  and  you  shall  have  {he 
sweetest  I  can  find— there!  isn*t  that  a  darling?" 
And  placing  in  his  hand  a  half-blown  rose,  with  one 
laughing  glance  at  her  mother  and  sister,  she  coo* 
tinued  her  graceful  employment  so  demurely  as  to 
set  them  both  laughing. 

"I  almost  wish  you  could  read  German,"  said 
Charles,  as  he  turned  over  the  pages  of  a  volume  of 
Schiller,  for  then  you  could  enjoy,  with  me,  this 
glorious  poem  to  the  Ideal." 

"What  a  pity,  now!  isn't  it?"  replied  Grace, 
drooping  her  head  and  turning  up  her  dark  eyes  to 
his,  with  an  expression  half  plaintive,  half  comical, 
and  altogether  bewitching.  "But  read  it,  by  all 
means,  for  I  like  the  $ound  of  the  German." 

And  Elliott  read,  half  sighing,  as  he  did  so,  that 
the  lovely,  but  simple,  little  Grace  could  not  share  in 
his  delight  As  he  came  to  the  lines  which  have 
been  translated  as  follows— 

And  bat  for  one  short  spring-day  breathing, 
Bloomed  Love—the  bcautiiul— uo  more  ! 

He  looked  up,  involuntarily,  and  caught  those  dark, 
deep  eyes  bent  full  upon  him,  and  filling  fast  with 
tears.  She  turned  away  in  blushing  embarrassment, 
and  Charles  began  to  think  he  must  have  a  very  ex- 
pressive voice  and  face,  since  they  alone  could  have 
so  moved  "  the  child,"  as  her  mother  called  her. 


CHAPTER  m. 

"  Thnogfc  *•  look*  ■»  IwwttaUogty  rtnple, 
Then  b  auKhktf  is  «*«ry  dimpl*." 

To  Henry  Curtis,  Esq. 

Roxbury,  Monday  Morning. 

"  She  is  mine !  I  have  won  her !"  Congratulate 
me,  my  dear  fellow !  She  has  consented  to  be  mine, 
and  she  is  the  veriest  little  ignoramus  in  the  world ! 
She  hardly  ever  reads — she  never  uses  hard  words- 
she  never  punctuates  her  notes  (that 's  rather  too  bad 
though) — she  talks  delicious  nonsense,  with  now  and 
then  a  flash  of  real  genius,  which  startles,  but  delights 
me— «he  is  afraid  of  sensible  people,  (so  she  say*,  and 
yet,  come  to  think  of  it,  she  never  shows  much  awe  of 
me;  I  must  ask  her  what  she  means  by  that.)    She 


is  a  capital  housekeeper— she  can  sew  lik».a  pro- 
fessed sempstress,  and  sing  like  a  St.  Cecilia.  If  isc 
only  understood  Italian,  now!  Her  voice  wonM 
make  it  more  than  music!  She  dances  divinely, 
and,  to  crown  the  whole,  she  loves  Charlie  Elliott 
with  all  her  heart  and  soul !  But  here  she  «eame*— 
and  she  insists  upon  reading  my  letter,  too— she  *!» 
ways  will  have  her  own  way — I  must  break  her  of 
that.  It  seems  to  amuse  her  mightily,  this  letter! 
She  is  laughing  and  clapping  her  little  hands,  ia  a 
perfect  ecstasy  of  delight.  My  aunt  still  insists,  a 
her  long  epistles,  upon  my  want  of  taste  in  preferring 
her  to  her  accomplished,  intellectual,  talented  sister— 
the  genius,  the  learned  lady,  the  Uu*-*toeJhing  bah! 
Here  she  is  again !  If  she  could  only  understaed 
Schiller !  The  witch !  I  must  finish  another  time; 
she  has  made  me  forget  all  I  was  going  to  say. 

Monday  Evening. 

Oh !  Harry !  how  completely  I  have  been  raided, 
bewitched,  deceived,  duped,  humbugged!  She  is 
a  blue-stocking— 4he  blue-stocking,  after  all!  cos- 
found  her!— bless  her,  I  mean!  Yes!  "darkly, 
deeply,  beautifully  blue."  Good  heavens!  Harry, 
would  you  believe  it  ?  the  little  rogue  can  read  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  German— and,  for 
all  I  know,  Choctaw  and  Cherokee,  too— as  well  as  I 
can,  almost ! 

•  This  morning,  after  laughing,  as  I  told  yon,  at  my 
letter,  she  suddenly  grew  very  serious.  The  tears 
came  into  her  beautiful,  earnest  eyes ;  she  took  my 
band  in  both  hers  and  said,  "Charles,  I  have  de- 
ceived you.  I  never  realized  till  now  how  wrong  « 
was.  I  did  it  only  in  sport,  not  dreaming  that  va 
should  ever  be  so  foolish  as  to  fall  in  love  with  auk 
other.  But  I  cannot  continue  the  deception.  Gone 
with  me  into  the  library."  I  followed  her,  dreading 
I  knew  not  what;  but  half  expecting  an  introdoctka 
to  some  country  clown,  to  whom  she  had  been  be- 
trothed in  childhood,  and  whom  she  was  virtually  and 
sublimely  determined  never  to  desert ! 

Had  even  this  fear  been  realized,  I  could  hardly 
have  been  more  astounded  than  I  was  to  see  her  take 
from  the  shelves  a  volume  of  Sophocles,  and,  open- 
ing to  the  Prometheus,  read,  with  a  faltering  voice 
and  blushing  cheek,  but  with  just  and  graceful  em- 
phasis, a  portion  of  that  glorious  work !  Perfectly 
transported  with  wonder  and  delight,  I  caught  her  is 
my  arms  and  stopped  her  sweet  mouth  with  kisses. 
"Should  you  like  to  read  Schiller's  Ideal,  again?* 
said  she,  when  I  released  her,  trying  to  look  demure, 
but  smiling  in  spite  of  herself.  She  took  from  the 
table,  and  handed  to  me,  a  MS.  translation  of  the 
verses  signed  "  Grace !"  It  was  charming.  I  was 
dumb  with  astonishment 

"  And  now,  will  you  have  a  French  song,  or  shall 
we  discuss  a  law  question? — perhaps  you  would 
prefer  hearing  the  Iliad  in  the  original,  or  a  page  or 
two  of  Dante's  Inferno,  or  a  bit  of  philosophy  from 
Seneca — anything  you  choose — I  am  quite  at  your 
service,  sir."  And  she  dropped  a  low  courtesy, 
with  a  grace  so  enchanting  and  a  smile  so  exquisitely 
saucy,  that  I  was  more  fascinated  than  ever. 

Then  she  seated  herself  at  a  harp.    "  If  yon  wnl 
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be  very  good,  and  never  call  me  a  ( blue-stocking* 
again,  I  will  sing  you  a  Spanish  song,  of  my  own 
composition,  Charles." 

And  she  warbled,  with  deep  and  serious  feelings, 
a  brief  song,  of  which,  as  you  do  not  understand  the 
language,  1  will  give  you  an  English  version : 

My  heart  is  like  the  trembling  flower ; 

It  shrinks,  it  folds  its  leaflets  warm. 
When  dark  the  clouds  of  coldness  lower, 

Or  evil  eyes  portend  the  storm. 

Bat  when  love's  holy  sunshine  gleams. 

From  eyes  that  seem  a  heaven  to  mine, 
It  wakes,  it  blooms  from  tearful  dreams, 

And  tarns  to  win  the  light  divine. 

At  the  close  of  the  song,  she  approached  the  sofa, 
where  I  sat  entranced  with  her  beauty,  ber  feeling, 
her  genius,  and,  seating  herself  on  a  low  stool,  she 
laid  ber  head  on  my  knee,  looked  up  in  my  face,  and 
said,  in  a  low  and  solemn  tone,  "  Good-bye,  Charles!" 

"  Grace !  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  mean  good-bye,  Charles !  You  know,  you 
1  will  never  marry  a  blue-stocking.'  You  '  would  n't 
even  know  one,  on  any  account.'  '  Croaking  voice- 
bold  expression— dowdy  dress— bah !  What  are  you 
laughing  at  ?'  "    Harry,  did  you  tell  her  that  ? 

"  Grace— my  angel,  Grace !  forgive  me !" 

"  Forgive  me,  Charles,  and  I  will  try  to  forget  all 
I  know,  just  as  fast  as  I  can,  and,  in  future,  learn 

only to  love !'    The  darling !— her  own  dear  heart 

taught  her  that  long  ago. 

It  seems,  Harry,  the  little  gipsy  has  had  a  passion 
for  study  from  infancy,  and,  as  her  worthy  mother 
did  not  choose  she  should  neglect  her  other  duties 
for  it,  she  has  been  in  the  habit  for  years  of  rising  an 
hour  or  two  earlier  than  the  rest  of  the  family,  in 
order  to  prosecute  ber  favorite  pursuits.  She  is  al- 
most entirely  self-taught,  and  her  mind  is  as  original 
and  brilliant  as  it  is  highly  cultivated.  No  wonder 
my  dear  aunt  wondered  at  my  taste  when  I  told  her 
the  genius  of  the  family,  which,  of  course,  I  set 
down  poor  Mary  to  be,  was  the  last  person  I  should 
choose  for  a  wife.  I  know  my  letter  has  proved  an 
unconscionably  long  one,  but  forgive  me,  and  I  wont 
write  again  these  six  months. 

Yours,  faithfully, 

Charles  Elliott. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  year  had  elapsed  ere  Elliott  wrote  again,  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Provident*,  Jnfy  18. 

Harry,  you  know  what  I  have  lost,  within  a  few 
months,  by  my  blind  confidence  in  others — "a 
moderate  fortune,  and  that  fortune's  friends !"— but 
you  do  not  know  what  a"  treasure,  beyond  price,  I 
have  gained. 

As  soon  as  I  had  ascertained  that  my  losses  were 
irreparable,  I  went,  with  an  aching  heart,  to  Grace 
Meivyn,  to  take  a  last  farewell.  I  m  ight  have  written, 
but  I  could  not  leave  her  without  one  last  look.  She 
had  not  heard  of  my  misfortunes,  and  I  knew  that 
if  I  betrayed  to  her  the  cause  of  my  determination  to 


dissolve  our  engagement,  her  generous  nature  would 
refuse  compliance,  and  I  could  not  bear  the  thought 
of  ber  enduring  the  hardships  and  struggles  of 
poverty  on  my  account.  I  thought  her  pride,  once 
roused,  would  support  ber  in  her  disappointment  I 
was  wrong,  Harry,  cruelly  wrong.  By  a  candid 
statement  of  facts,  I  should  have  spared,  both  to  her 
and  myself,  all  the  heart-rending  anguish  we  have 
endured. 

She  flew  to  me,  when  I  entered,  with  her  accus- 
tomed welcoming  caress — 

"  Charlie,  dear  Charlie !  what  is  the  matter  ?  How 
stern  and  cold  you  look! — what  have  I  done? 
Charles,  speak  to  me,  I  implore  you!" 

"  Grace,  I  have  come  to  release  you  from  your  en- 
gagement, and  to  bid  you — farewell." 

She  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  as  if  doubting  the 
evidence  of  her  senses,  and  then  drew  haughtily 
back,  with  a  flushed  cheek  and  flashing  eye. 

"  Grace!" 

11  Sir !» 

11  Will  you  not  say  farewell  ?" 

Save  that  the  lip  slightly  quivered,  she  stood  mo- 
tionless as  a  statue— a  glorious  statue — with  her 
proud  young  head  thrown  lightly  back,  and  the  dark, 
drooping  lashes  wet  with  tears.  I  took  her  hand— 
with  averted  face  and  a  cold,  calm  voice,  I  bade  her 
farewell  and  left  her.  As  I  passed  from  the  room, 
she  murmured  almost  inaudibly, u  Farewell,  Charles, 
may  God  forgive  and  bless  you !" 

The  following  lines,  which  I  composed  in  order  to 
calm,  in  a  degree,  my  excited  feelings,  will  show 
you  how  much  I  suffered  in  thus  dissembling  to  her, 
whom  I  loved  far  more  than  life. 

THE  PARTING. 

I  looked  not,  I  sighed  not,  I  dared  not  betray 
The  wild  storm  of  feeling  that  strove  to  have  way ! 
For  I  knew  that  each  sign  of  the  sorrow  /felt, 
Her  heart  to  fresh  pity  and  passion  would  melt, 
And  calm  was  my  voice,  and  averted  my  eyes 
As  1  parted  from  all  I  most  tenderly  prise. 

I  pined  bat  one  moment  that  form  to  enfold, 
Yet  the  hand  that  touched  hers  like  the  marble  was  cold ! 
'I  heard  her  voice  falter  a  timid  farewell, 
Nor  trembled,  though  soft  on  my  spirit  it  fell ; 
And  she  knew  not,  she  dreamed  not,  the  angnieh  of  soul, 
Which  only  my  pity  for  her  could  control. 

It  is  over,  the  loveliest  dream  of  delight 
That  ever  illumined  a  wanderer's  night ! 
Yet  one  gleam  of  comfort  will  brighten  my  way, 
Though  mournful  and  desolate  ever  I  stray- 
It  is  this,  that  to  her,  to  my  idol,  I  spared 
The  pang  that  her  love  could  have  softened  and  shared ! 

I  left  Roxbury  immediately,  and  came,  by  my 
aunt's  invitation,  to  Providence.  Here  excitement 
of  mind  soon  brought  on  a  fever,  which  confined  me 
to  the  house  for  several  weeks.  When  I  was  con- 
valescent, my  friend  D — ,  who  had  been  constant  in 
his  inquiries  and  attentions  during  my  illness,  insisted 
upon  driving  me  out  to  his  country-seat,  to  pass  a 
few  days. 

We  arrived  just  at  twilight-  As  it  was  a  summer's 
evening,  the  lamps  had  not  been  lighted,  and  it  was 
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difficult  to  distinguish  the  half  dozen  people  to  whom 
I  was  introduced  in  the  drawing-room.  Among  them 
were  my  friend's  wife  and  sisters,  and  a  fragile- 
looking  girl,  whose  name  I  did  not  distinctly  hear. 
This  lady  was  entreated  to  sing,  and  was  led,  with 
apparent  reluctance,  to  the  piano-forte  by  Mrs.  D — . 
The  first  notes  of  her  rich  but  tremulous  voice  startled 
and  affected  me  strangely.  The  song  was  that  lovely 
one  of  Moore's—"  Thy  Heart  and  Lute"— and  her 
sweet  tones  were  just  trembling  on  the  words — 

"  Though  Love  and  Song  may  fail,  alas ! 
To  keep  Life  s  clouds  away," 

when  suddenly  lights  were  brought  in,  and  revealed 
to  my  eager  gaze — the  pale,  inspired  countenance  of 
Grace  Melvyn!  Spiritualized  by  suffering,  it  was 
more  divinely  beautiful  than  ever. 

I  hastily  approached  the  instrument— she  gazed 
upon  me  with  an  expression  of  tenderness  inde- 
scribably touching,  and  then  playing  a  short  and 
plaintive  prelude,  began  another  song.  The  words 
went  to  my  heart.  I  was  sure  they  were  her  own; 
and  that  she  had  learned  fhe  cause  of  my  apparently 
cruel  conduct  was  evident  from  their  tenor.  They 
were  as  follows — 

You  say  you  release  me  from  every  fond  vow, 
You  think  even  now  it  were  batter  we  part, 

You  bid  me  forget  you,  ah !  wrong  me  not  so ! 
}T  was  not  to  your  wealth,  love,  I  plighted  my  heart! 

Ah,  no !  though  misfortune  o'ershadow  your  way, 
Though  riches  and  false  friends  together  have  fled, 

They  leave  you  to  one  who  will  never  betray ! 
It  was  not  your  fortune  I  promised  to  wed. 

Then  say  not  forsake  me !    I  die  if  I  do! 

I  part  with  all  hope,  if  with  you,  love,  I  part : 
More  dear  in  your  sorrow,  I  worship  but  you ; 

'T  was  not  to  your  riches  I  plighted  my  heart ! 

I  bent  over  her  in  deep  emotion.  Fortunately  the 
family  were  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  our 
backs  were  toward  them.  She  went  on  playing  un- 
consciously, almost  blinded  by  her  tears,  while  1 
poured  forth  my  love,  my  gratitude,  my  sorrow,  my 
remorse;  but  her  feelings  overpowered  her;  gradu- 
ally the  notes  grew  wilder — weaker — ceased;  and 
she  fell  back  into  my  arms  insensible ! 

While  my  friends  were  employing  the  usual  reme- 
dies, I  informed  them,  in  a  few  hurried  words,  of  the 
truth ;  and  the  next-  morning,  thanks  to  their  con- 
sideration, bad  a  long  and  uninterrupted  interview 
with  Grace,  in  which,  convinced  of  my  unaltered 
devotion,  she  generously  insisted  upon  sharing  and 
lightening  my  lot  "  through  good  and  ill,"  "for  bet- 
ter and  for  worse." 

We  have  been  married  a  month.  I  have  com- 
menced the  practice  of  law  in  Providence,  with  a 
fair  prospect  of  emolument,  and  my  noble  and  true- 
hearted  Grace  is  teaching  music  and  the  languages 
to  a  few  young  ladies,  whose  parents  pay  her  a  high 
price  for  her  valuable  instruction.  After  all,  if  I 
had  taken  a  mere  doll,  instead  of  a  learned  lady,  to 
wife,  I  should  not  have  been  as  I  am  now,  in  a  fair 
way  to  retrieve  my  shattered  health  and  fortunes. 


Fill  your  glass,  Harry,  with  pure  Croton — pare  as 
her  spirit— and  drink  a  bumper  to  the  Blue-Stocking 


CHAPTER  V. 

To  Miss  Julia  Richmond,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Providence,  September  ls#,  18 — . 

I  promised  you,  dear  Julia,  that  when  I  bad  bees 
married  two  whole  years,  I  would  write  and  tell  rot 
if  all  those  fond  anticipations  of  happiness,  whid 
you  were  wicked  enough  to  smile  at,  bad  been  fully 
realized.  Oh,  Julia!  my  wildest  and  dearest  dress 
could  not  equal  the  reality,  "  the  sober  certainty  of 
waking  bliss,"  which  I  now  experience.  Let  me 
describe  my  home  to  you.  You  remember  that  beau- 
tiful little  brown  cottage,  on  the  hill,  with  greet 
blinds,  built  in  the  Elizabethan  style  of  architecture, 
and  surrounded  by  forest  trees,  which  we  both  ad- 
mired so  much  when  we  saw  it,  three  years  ago. 
You  remember  how  you  laughed  as  I  exclaimed— 
"  Ah !  l  love  in  a  cottage1  like  that  could  not  well 
help  being  charming !"  Little  did  I  then  dream  that 
the  charming  cottage,  with  the  charming  love  in  it. 
would  one  day  be  mine !  But  it  is,  indeed !  It  was 
a  wedding-gift  to  me  from  Charlie's  generous  aunt ; 
and  oh !  it  is  so  pleasant ! 

I  am  sitting  in  a  little  room — which  Charlie  calls 
"  the  Muse's  boudoir" — it  is  adorned  and  enriched 
with  books,  pictures,  flowers,  birds,  bijouterie,  most 
of  them  bridal  presents  from  my  friends.  The  *oa 
shines  softly  in  through  the  muslin  curtains.  Mr 
baby,  my  darling  Louise— I  have  named  her  for 
mother — it  is  a  pretty  name,  is  n't  it?  Louise  E!lk*r, 
she  is  playing  with  the  sunbeams  on  the  ncaljr 
colored  carpet.  Julia,  I  have  no  words  to  tell  you 
how  charming,  how  lovely  she  is ! — "  the  soft ened 
image  of  her  noble  sire,"  with  a  slight  dash  of  the 
mother's  saucy  expression  about  the  mouth  and  eye?, 
and  rather  more  than  a  dash  of  her  vivacity  in  mas- 
tier.  Charlie  worships  her,  and  well  he  may !  plump, 
and  white,  and  soft — as — swan's  down,  gay  and 
graceful  as  a  kitten,  with  a  rosy,  cherub  mouth,  and 
eyes  divinely  blue,  dark-brown,  glossy  hair,  curl  in? 
naturally;  it  is  gold  now  in  the  sun.  Oh,  Julia!  let 
me  stop  one  minute  just  to  kiss  the  precious  creature 
and  tell  her  how  much  I  love  her,  for  the  hundredth 
time  this  morning! — There !  I  have  turned  my  back 
upon  the  pet,  for  I  cannot  write  when  she  is  before 
me ;  and  now  let  me  answer  your  questions  of1*  liw 
I  pass  my  lime,"  etc. 

If  I  say  that  the  description  of  one  day  will  serve 
for  the  rest,  you  will  call  our  life  monotonous*  and  £ 
is,  in  a  degree ;  but,  oh !  such  a  soothing,  pleasant, 
musical  monotony,  that  it  lulls  my  heart  and  does  not 
weary  it.  Well,  then,  we  will  take  yesterday.  I 
rose  at  five,  and  after  taking  my  cold  bath,  whica 
you  know  I  deem  indispensable  to  health  and  com- 
fort, I  dressed  myself  and  the  baby,  and  at  six  g*w 
her  an  airing  in  her  little  carriage,  composing  on  the 
way  a  sonnet  to  her  eyelid,  beginning  with, 

The  baby  on  its  mother's  breast, 
A  blossom  on  a  wave,— etc. 
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Returned,  resigned  her  to  the  maid,  and  mended 
stockings  till  half  past  seven — the  breakfast  hour. 
,  After  breakfast,  superintended  household  matters 
till  nine ;  from  nine  till  twelve,  received  and  attended 
to  my  pupils ;  from  twelve  till  two,  busied  myself  in 
the  kitchen  and  the  nursery  with  my  pets,  flowers, 
birds  and  baby,  then  dressed  for  dinner  and  seated 
myself  at  the  window  with  a  book,  to  watch  for 
Charlie's  return ;  flew  to  the  gate  to  meet  htm ;  en- 
tertained him  at  dinner  with  a  rapturous  account  of 
all  the  pretty  and  winning  things  Louisa  had  said 
and  done;  after  dinner  read  him  my  sonnet,  sang  to 
him,  and  then  accompanied  him  to  and  left  him  at 
his  office;  made  a  few  visits  to  poor  and  rich ;  called 
again  for  Charlie,  and  took  a  long,  delicious  snnset 
walk  w{lh  him  to  Slate  Rock,  where  Roger  Williams 
landed,  you  know;  returned,  undressed  the  baby, 
washed  her,  and  sang  her  to  sleep;  Charlie  mean- 
while enjoying  the  operation  with  all  his  heart  and 
eyes. 


Should  you  like  to  hear  one  of  my  impromptu 
nursery  songs  ?  The  one  I  tang  last  night  Charlie 
calls  a  free  translation  from  the  Greek  of  Euripides ! 
Isn't  he  saucy?    Thus  it  runs — 

Good  night,  little  Looy !  Good  night !  go  to  bed ! 
Lay  en  the  pillow  that  dear  little  head, 
Sleep  all  night,  still  at  a  star ! 
Wake  in  the  morning,  and— 

here  Miss  Louise  invariably  interrupts  me  with 
11  kiss, mamma!"  whichshe  taps  out  exultingly,  proud 
of  having  learned  the  words  from  only  once  hearing 
me  sing  them.  The  evening  is  employed  in  reading, 
music,  sewing,  or  visiting. 

Are  you  weary  of  Louise  and  her  mamma  ?  Well, 
I  have  only  one  thing  more  to  say,  and  that  is,  that 
Charlie  is  the  best,  the  noblest,  the  kindest,  the  dear- 
est, the  handsomest  husband  that  ever  lived— except 
yours  that  is  to  be— -and  the  harshest  word  he  ever 
says  to  his  wilful  little  wife,  be  she  ever  so  wild  and 
naughty,  is — "  Blue-stocking !" 
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I  mcvxa  see  thee,  fairy  Madeline, 
But  that  I  find  some  new,  endearing  grace, 
Some  beauty  playing  o'er  thine  earnest  face, 

Some  gentle  loveliness  before  unseen ! 

Thus  he  who  plucks  from  Flora's  gay  demesne 
The  bulbul's  flower — the  softly  blushing  rose- 
Will  find  each  hour  its  corolla  unclose 

Some  secret  sweet  its  tinted  leaves  between — 

The  flower  of  Love  !  an  emblem  just  of  thee— 
For  while  it  charms  the  still  delighted  eye, 

Admiring  thought  doth  in  its  odors  see 
The  type  of  mind  throned  on  thy  forehead  high : 

I 'd  call  thee,  sweet  one,  "  Rose,"  but  that  I  ween 

The  sweetest  of  all  names  is— Madeline  1 

Where  is  the  realm  by  bulwarks  stern  surrounded, 

Adorned  with  palaces  and  gardens  fair, 

With  flowers  that  fling  their  fragrance  on  the  air, 
And  by  unsleeping  hostile  natious  bounded  1 

And  who  the  queen  that  there,  enthroned  on  high, 
Smiles  at  the  strain  her  troulwdour  lias  sounded, 

And  sheds  the  cheering  sunshine  of  her  eye 
To  warm  the  love  on  which  her  empire 's  founded  f 
Those  bulwarks  firm  are  Virtue,  Honor,  Faith  ; 

That  palace-splendor  Wisdom**  varied  lore ; 
Affection's  type  those  flowers  of  odorous  breath, 

While  Passion's  hosts  beleagne  them  evermore ! 
That  realm '»  my  heart !  and  crowned  with  myrtle  green 
Upon  its  throne  of  roses  reigns  my  Madeline ! 


Fragrance  and  freshness  fill  the  balmy  air 
These  silent  garden  walks  and  shades  around, 
And  mid  their  cool  retreats  a  lake  is  found, 
Bright  flowers  reflecting  in  its  mirror  clear, 
And  see — a  blushing  rose,  low  bending  here, 
Its  petals  bathing  In  the  dimpling  tide 
As  though  it  yielded  like  a  trembling  bride 
To  the  lake's  wooings  of  its  kisses  dear : 
And  thus  my  soul  woos  thee,  my  Madeline— 

Thus  its  deep  thoughts  reflect  thy  vernal  charms, 
And  kneeling  thus 't  would  woo  thee,  beauty's  queen, 

To  bend  in  grace  unto  my  upsiretched  anas, 
And  like  the  kisses  of  that  garden  wave, 
Thus  let  my  stainless  love  thy  lip's  carnation  lave ! 


I  dreamed,  Italia ! — mid  thy  ruined  fanes 

And  ennobling  columns,  where  the  ivy  clung, 
I  sadly  gased  on  ancient  gods'  remains, 

By  pagans  worshiped  and  by  poets  sang; 

When  lo !  the  moon  a  crown  of  glory  flang 
Upon  an  image,  as  divine  as  fair, 
With  swelling  bust,  and  step  as  light  as  air, 

Instinct  with  life,  those  marble  gods  among  ! 
It  grew  in  beauty,  on  my  ravished  sight, 

Until  the  faultltss  Venus  stood  revealed — 
It  grew  in  beauty,  like  a  young  delight, 

Tijt  gentle  ecstasies  my  bosom  sealed, 
And  still  it  grew  in  beauty— for  serene 
Upon  my  woktned  sense  my  Madkluix  was  seen. 
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Dxab  flower  of  heaven  and  love !  Thou  glorious  thing 
That  lookest  out  the  garden  nooks  among : 
Rose,  that  art  ever  fair  and  ev»»r  young ; 
Was  it  some  angel  on  invisible  wing 
Hovered  around  thy  fragrant  steep,  to  fling 
Bis  glowing  mantle  of  warm  sunset  hues 
O'er  thy  unfolding  petals,  wet  with  dews 
9 


finch  as  the  flower-fays  to  Titania  bring? 

0  flower  of  thousand  memories  and  dreams, 
That  take  the  heart  with  raininess,  while  we  gasa 
On  the  rich  depths  of  thy  inwoven  maze ; 

From  the  green  banks  of  Eden's  blessed  streams 

1  dreamed  thee  brought,  of  brighter  days  to  telt, 
Long  passed,  bat  promised  yet  with  us  to  dwell. 
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NO.    IV.— MARION'S    FEAST 


"  Peawb  the  Lord  for  the  mountains  old ! 

For  the  rocks  and  dark  ravine, 
Where  the  plunging  torrent's  might, 

Heard  afar,  is  never  seen ! 
Where  the  herbless  crags  on  high, 

Crowned  for  aye  with  trackless  snow, 
Castles  built  by  Nature's  hand, 

Frown  defiance  on  the  foe ! 

M  Praise  the  Lord  for  the  mountains  old !" 
Thus  did  the  early  Christian's  hymn 
Soar  aloft  from  the  icy  crags, 
Soar  aloft  from  the  cataract's  brim. 
"  Praise  the  Lord !  for  freedom  sits 
On  their  huge  and  earth-fast  throne, 
like  the  eagle  upward  gazing, 
Proud,  invincible,  aloue ! " 

But  no  mountains  were  the  rampart 

Of  our  sunny  southern  strand ; 
Precipice  nor  torrent  held  us 

Safe  from  Tfcrlton's  bloody  brand ; 
Not  a  hill  nor  hoary  rock 

Fenced  the  calm  and  level  scene, 
Carolina's  woodland  plain — 

Georgia's  soft  savannahs  green. 

Yet  as  stubbornly  and  well 

Did  the  sons  of  freedom  stand — 
Strove  as  sternly  for  the  rights 

Of  that  fair  and  gentle  land- 
As  the  bravest  mountaineer 

Ever  plied  the  broad  claymore, 
Ever  plied  the  Switser's  halbert 

By  Luxerne,  or  Lemon's  shore. 

Crag  and  cliff  may  tower  aloft — 

Crag  and  cliff  have  oft  been  taken ! 
Forts  may  thunder— strongest  forts 

By  the  cannon's  breath  have  been  shaken ! 
Where,  if  not  in  mountain  passes, 

Nor  in  trenched  and  rampired  ground, 
Where  shall  help  in  time  of  trouble, 

Where  shall  a  nation's  strength  be  found? 

Not— oh,  not!  !' the  highland  pass! 

Not  i'  the  deep  and  fordless  stream ! 
Not  i'  the  trenched  and  rampired  rock ! 

Not  i'  the  serried  bayonets'  gleam ! 
But  in  hands  and  hearts  that  rally 

At  the  first  alarum's  sound, 
Matters  not  in  hill  or  valley, 

Where  the  foe  may  best  be  found. 

Not  a  rock  or  hill  was  there— 

Not  a  trenched  or  guarded  post- 
Yet  was  every  wood  a  fortress 
Every  brake  had  its  armed  host- 


Dim  morass  of  cypress  gray- 
Upland  waste  of  stunted  pine- 
Tangled  swamp  of  densest  bay, 

Thorny  brier,  and  poisonous  vine- 
Beep  bayou  and  dark  lagoon, 

Where  the  stagnant  waters  sleep- 
Where  the  cayman  waits  his  prey, 

Where  the  venomed  serpents  creep 
Where  the  rivers  slow  and  sad 

Filter  through  their  ooay  banks 
Fenced  by  walls  of  verdant  gloom, 
Matted  canes  in  serried  ranks. 

There  did  Marion's  bugle  muster 

Many  a  friend  to  the  buff  and  blue ; 
Oh !  but  their  steeds  were  rwift  as 

Oh !  but  their  rifles  as  death  were  true ! 
Often,  often  at  dead  of  night, 

When  they  heard  that  bugle  ring, 
The  British  host  in  guarded  post 

To  their  arms  in  haste  would  spring. 

Been  no  foe,  their  best  lie  low — 

While  the  rifle's  mortal  gleam 
Flashes  from  the  oearest  covert, 

From  the  marge  of  the  reedy  stream ! 
Every  fern-tuft  speeds  a  death-shot, 

Every  bush  a  marksman  hides ! 
Through  their  camps  at  noon  of  night 

Thus  with  his  men  stout  Marion  rides ! 

Evening  sees  a  tented  plain — 
Evening  sees  a  banner  fair — 

Whitening  to  the  level  sun- 
Waving  to  the  summer  air — 

Morning  sees  a  pile  of  ashes, 
Smoking  still,  though  quenched  in 

Sees  a  black  and  shivered  staff, 
Whence  shall  wave  no  banner  mor 

Sees  the  Britons  muster  boldly— 

Boldly  march  i'  the  forest  shade 
Watchful  eyes  in  every  leaf, 

Ambushed  foes  in  every  glade- 
March  from  dawn  to  the  set  of  sun 

Meeting  not  a  living  thing, 
Save  the  heron  on  the  marsh, 

And  the  wild  deer  at  the  spring. 

Not  a  living  thing  they  met 

While  the  sun  was  in  the  sky— 
Every  lonesome  hut  forsaken, 

Mossgrown  every  well  and  dry— 
Not  a  woodman  in  the  glade, 

Not  a  fisher  by  the  lake, 
Not  a  ploughman  in  the  furrow, 

Not  a  hunter  in  the  brake. 
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Not  a  foeimn  ccmld  they  meet, 

While  they  mastered  in  their  force, 
Though  they  swept  the  country  over 

With  their  fleet  end  fearless  hone. 
Bat  as  won  as  twilight  fell, 

Ere  to  hoot  the  owls  began, 
Orer  upland,  thorough  swamp, 

Feet  and  far  the 


Fast  and  far  the  rifles  rallied 

To  the  holloa  and  the  horn, 
To  the  foray  and  the  firing, 

Aa  the  reapers  to  the  corn— 
Fast  and  far  the  rifles  rallied— 

When  the  early  son  cane  hack, 
Ton  might  trace  their  wild  career 

By  the  havoc  in  their  track. 


There  was  care  among  the  chiefs, 

There  was  doubt  among  the 
They  were  perishing  by  scores. 

In  the  forest  and  the  fen ! 
They  were  perishing  by  hundreds 

Not  a  foe  there  was  to  see, 
Not  a  foe  to  bide  a  buffet, 

From  the  mountains  to  the  sea ! 

Game  the  British  chiefs  to  council — 

Rawdon's  stately  earl  was  there, 
And  Tfcrlton  with  the  fiery  eye, 

And  the  waving  lovelocks  fair. 
Rawdon's  brow  was  black  as  night, 

And  his  soul  was  steeped  in  gloom, 
But  Ifcrlton  only  dallied 

With  bis  sword-knot  and  bis  plume. 

Bat  no  plan  they  might  devise, 

From  his  swamp  to  lore  the  foe, 
And  the  council  all  were  mute, 

For  their  hearts  were  sad  and  low, 
Thinking  of  the  British  blood, 

Unavenged,  and  vainly  spilt — 
Bat  T&rtton  only  played  the  mora 

With  his  sabre's  golden  hilt. 

• 

Then  a  mighty  oath  he  sware — 

But  a  mighty  oath  sware  he— 
"  I  will  have  him  to  the  field, 

If  a  gentleman  be  be— 
I  will  have  him  face  to  face ! 

I  will  have  him  blow  to  blow! 
This  Marion  and  his  merrymeu— 

Gome  weal  of  it  or  wo  1" 

Then  be  called  his  gallant  cornet— 

Not  a  braver  man  than  he 
In  the  glorious  little  isle— 

In  the  empress  of  the  sea ! 
"  Saddle,  saddle  straight,"  he  said, 

"  Saddle  straight  your  dappled  steed, 
For  1  know  you  well,"  he  said, 

"  Tried  and  true  i'  the  hour  of  need ! 

» 

"  Tarry  not  to  belt  your  brand, 

Bat  unfurl  a  flag  of  white— 
Wt  have  scoured  the  country  through, 

From  the  dawn  of  day  to  night— 
Now  away  and  scour  it  tkom^ 

All  from  sunset  onto  morn, 
Till  you  find  me  Marion  out, 

With  his  rifles  and  bis 


"  Tell  him  Tfcrlton  greets  him  well, 

Bids  him  fairly  to  the  fight ! 
To  the  field  and  not  the  wood ! 

In  the  day  and  not  the  night ! 
Fit  is  night  for  murder  foul, 

But  for  gallant  deeds  the  day ! 
Fit  for  rapine  is  the  wood, 

But  the  field  for  open  fray! 

11  If  a  gentleman  he  be, 

As  a  gentleman  he  should, 
If  a  Christian  and  a  soldier, 

Let  him  leave  the  cursed  wood; 
And  we  '11  fight  the  good  fight  fairly, 

For  the  country  and  the  crown, 
With  the  sun  in  heaven  to  see  us, 

Until  one  of  us  go  down !" 

Staid  he  not  to  belt  his  brand, 

Saddled  straight  his  dappled  steed, 
Rode  away  into  the  wild  wood— 

Oh !  but  he  was  true  at  need ! 
Long  ago  the  sun  had  set, 

Blacker  grew  the  cypress  shade ; 
Onward,  onward  still  he  rode 

Over  upland,  thorough  glade. 

Onward,  onward  still  he  rode— 

Heard  no  sound,  and  saw  no  sight, 
Till  the  twilight  gleams  were  lost 

In  the  gloom  of  utter  night. 
Sounded  then  that  eldritch  horn, 

North,  and  south,  and  east,  and  west, 
Not  an  echo  near  or  far, 

For  that  bugle  Mast,  had  rest. 

Sudden  from  the  covert  deep 

Sprung  a  hundred  forms  to  life— 
Glittered  through  the  murky  gloom, 

Rifle,  sabre,  axe  and  knife- 
But  he  drew  his  bridle  rein, 

And  displayed  his  flag  of  white, 
Showed  them  how  he  sought  their  chief 

Through  the  mist  of  the  summer  night. 

He  alighted  from  his  steed, 
And  he  bade  them  bind  his  eyes ; 

But  they  came  not  to  the  camp 
Till  the  sun  was  in  the 

In  a  darksome  place  it 
Scarce  the  blessed  morning  air 

Played  among  the  stirless  leaves- 
Scarce  the  blessed  light  shone  there. 

Heavy  gloomed  the  boughs  above, 

Hoary  cypress,  giant  pine ; 
Solid  grew  the  brake  around, 

Cane,  and  bays,  and  tangled  vine- 
Stabled  there  were  a  hundred  steeds, 

A  hundred  steeds  of  the  noblest  strain ; 
From  the  branches  swung  on  high 

Gun  and  sabre,  selle  and  rein.    • 

On  the  greensward  here  and  there 

Scattered  groups  of  troopers  lay, 
Burnishing  the  rusted  blade 

Featly  for  the  coming  fray. 
Scouring  here  the  rifle-lock, 

Running  there  the  leaden  ball, 
Bark  of  aspect,  strange  of  garb, 

Stalwart,  meagre,  gaunt  and  tall— 
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Here  a  sail  of  boff  and  blue— 

There  a  hunting-shirt  of 
Here  a  horseman's  spur  and  bootr— 

There  an  Indian  moccasin— 
But  beneath  the  soldier's  garb, 

And  beneath  the  forest  gear, 
Breathed  one  soul  alive  to  honor— 

Throbbed  om  bosom  void  of  fe-»  • 


Many  a  son  of  prondest  sires, 

Rich  with  the  old  patrician  blood, 
In  that  wild  and  woodland  camp, 

Clad  i'  the  hunter's  raiment,  stood, 
Mastering  round  their  chief  adored  j 

Gallant  partisans  as  ever 
Charged,  with  patriotic  hate, 

Through  morass,  ravine  and  river. 

Small  was  he  and  slight  of  limb, 

Mild  of  face  and  soft  of  speech, 
Yet  no  fiercer  spirit  ever 

Battled  in  the  deadly  breach. 
Wild  his  garb  as  e'er  might  deck 

Lawless  rover  of  the  night, 
Crimson  trews  and  jerkin  green, 

Cap  of  far  with  a  crescent  bright ! 

And  the  rapier  on  his  thigh, 

It  had  ne'er  been  seen  to  shine, 
Nor  had  left  its  scabbard  once, 

Though  he  ever  led  the  line- 
Though,  the  foremost  in  the  charge, 

And  the  latest  in  retreat, 
He  was  still  the  lucky  leader, 

Who  had  never  known  defeat. 

Then  the  cornet  bowed  him  tow, 

And  his  message  straight  began, 
Though  he  manretatfat  the  camp, 

And  the  raiment,  and  the  i 
"  Tarlton  greets  you  well,"  he 

"  Bids  yon  fairly  to  the  fight, 
To  the  field  and  not  the  wood, 

In  the  day  and  not  the  night ! 

"  Fit  the  night  for  murder  fbnl, 

But  for  gallant  deeds  the  day! 
Fit  for  rapine  is  the  wood, 

But  the  field  for  open  fray ! 
If  a  gentleman  you  be, 

As  a  gentleman  you  should, 
If  a  Christian  and  a  soldier, 

Yon  will  leave  this  cursed  wood. 

"  That  fight  you  may  the  good  fight, 

For  the  country  and  the  crown, 
With  the  sun  in  heaven  to  see  you, 

Until  one  of  you  go  down ! 
Now  my  message  it  is  given, 

So  despatch  me  on  my  way, 
For  my  task  it  most  be  done, 

ETer  the*closing  of  the  day  ?" 

Marion  turned  him  on  his  heel, 

And  he  smiled  a  merry  smile, 
And  his  answer  made  he  thus— 

Loudly  laughed  his  men  the  while 
"  Hie  thee  back  to  gallant  Tnrlton, 

Greet  him  soldierly  for  me 
I  have  seen  him  do  his  devoir, 

And  that  fearlessly  and  free ! 


«  And  if  I  be  a  gentleman, 

As  I  sorely  think  to  be, 
Pray  him  read,  for  me,  this  riddle 

Which  I  riddle  now  to  thee : 
Said  the  lion  to  the  eagle, 

As  he  floated  an  the  sky 
With  the  dundeer  in  his  talons, 

*  Stoop  thy  pinion  from  on  high, 

"  <  And  come  down  and  fight  me  here- 
Let  the  dundeer  be  the  prise  !> 

'  Twas  the  lion  ruled  the  earth, 
But  the  eagle  swayed  the  skies. 

As  a  Christian  and  a  soldier, 
I  will  meet  him  face  to  face ! 

But  't  is  I  will  choose  the  weapons, 
And  't  is  I  will  name  the  place. 

"  Let  him  seek  me,  if  he  will, 

When  the  morning  skies  are  bright, 
All  as  I  shall  seek  for  him, 

In  the  shadow  of  the  night ! 
If  he  love  the  lightsome  day, 

He  must  meet  roe  in  the  wood- 
He  shall  find  me  in  the  field, 

If  he  hold  the  night  as  good. 

"  I  have  spoken  all  my  riddle- 
Now  repose  thee  on  the  grass, 
Thou  must  taste  a  soldier's  meal, 
Then  in  safety  shall  thou  pass- 
Let  the  board  be  spread,  my  comrades, 

And  bring  forth  our  choicest  five, 
Worthy  is  the  gallant  guest, 
Worthy  our  repast  to  share." 


Then  the  board  was  spread,  in  haste, 

But  their  board  it  was  the  sod, 
Where  the  merry  men  had  mustered, 

And  the  chargers'  hoofs  had  trod ; 
And  their  tare  it  was  but  water, 

Muddy  water  from  the  lake, 
And  the  roots  from  the  morass, 

And  the  berries  from  the  brake. 


When  the  choice  repast  was  ended, 

And  the  courtesies  were  done, 
He  turned  him  to  the  camp  again, 

And  reached  it  e'er  the  set  of  sun. 
Tarlton  waited  for  him  there, 

With  his  hand  upon  his  hilt, 
Which  be  trusted  on  the  morrow 

Should  with  rebel  blood  be  gilt. 

But  his  hopes  they  faded  all, 

When  the  cornet's  tale  was  told, 
Of  the  leader  and  his  riddle, 

Of  the  troopers  and  their  hold. 
"  9nre  their  spirits  must  be  hot, 

And  determined  in  the  cause, 
If  their  drink  be  muddy  water, 

And  their  food  be  hips  and  haws, 

11  If  such  fools  these  rebels  be 

On  such  filthy  fare  to  pine, 
Were  I  King  George  I  'd  leave  them 

To  their  liberty  divine ! 
There  is  nothing  in  the  land 

To  be  won  by  so  much  slaughter, 
I  would  leave  the  rogues,  by  Heaven ! 

To  their  roots  and  muddy  water  !*• 
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Mia  dtlifl*  wart,  nor  i 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  18—1  returned  to  my 
father's  house,  after  an  absence  of  two  years  at  a 
fashionable  boarding  school  in  New  York,  where  I  had 
been  sent  to  receive  the  last  polish  in  what  I  may 
fairly  say  I  had  never  been  taught  the  first  elements, 
viz :  the  accomplishments.    Let  that  pass,  however. 

It  was  not  likely  that  in  the  little  village  of  S , 

where  my  father  resided,  my  French  would  be  put 
to  the  test ;  and  as  to  my  music,  a  naturally  good 
voice,  with  plenty  of  pretension  on  my  part,  and 
ignorance  on  that  of  my  listeners,  stood  me  in  the 
place  of  science.  And  so  I  returned  home,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  full  of  health,  high  spirits  and  high 
notions.  I  was  the  eldest  of  seven  children,  five  of 
them  daughters ;  the  pride  of  my  father,  the  belle 
and  bel  esprit  of  the  family,  to  whom,  unfortunately 
for  me,  the  rest  looked  up  as  to  one  superior,  who 
was  to  do  great  things  and  make  a  great  figure  in  the 
world,  in  which  persuasion  I  fuSly  participated.  And 
when,  at  this  distance  of  time,  I  look  back  upon  my- 
self, as  upon  a  third  person,  I  own  I  am  surprised  at 
the  sway  I  was  allowed  with  so  few  positive  claims  to 
superiority.  I  was  showy,  and  passed  for  handsomer 
than  I  actually  was ;  without  wit  or  information,  I 
had  vivacity  and  pretension,  and  was  pronounced  a 
bel  esprit.  I  was  ambitious,  had  a  great  opinion  of 
myself,  and  was  determined  to  be  a  belle;  and  the 
wish  is  often  parent  to  the  power;  at  least  it  was  so 
in  my  ease,  for  I  took  immediately  that  stand  in  our 
small  society,  which  was  not  only  permitted,  but 
fostered  at  home,  and  it  succeeded.  I  was  beyond 
all  dispute  the  star  of  our  little  circle.  I  was  called 
beautiful,  talented,  accomplished.  My  languages 
were  taken  upon  trust,  and  my  music  really  pleased. 
Nature  had  given  me  a  good  voice,  and  when  I 
flourished  off  a  bravura,  in  a  style  which  even  now  I 
blush  to  think  of,  I  was  listened  to  in  reverent  igno- 
rance; or  if  an  English  melody,  as  I  pronounced  dis- 
tinctly, and  sang  with  some  spirit,  was  rapturously 
applauded. 

How  many  a  time  have  I  been  told  by  my  ad- 
mirers that  they  would  rather  hear  my  "Home, 
sweet  home,'1  or  "Red,  red  rose,"  than  a  whole 
Italian  Opera.  Good  souls !  they  had  about  as  much 
idea  of  an  Italian  Opera  as  of  the  Arabic  or  the  Chi- 
nese languages.  No  matter;  they  meant  it  as  a 
compliment,  and  I,  though  not  quite  as  ignorant  as 
my  audience,  was  fool  enough  to  be  flattered. 

My  father  was  not  rich ;  but  he  had  a  tolerable 
income,  and  a  social,  hospitable  disposition  induced 
him  to  receive  as  much  company  as  his  means  per- 
mitted ;  consequently  a  gay  and  pleasant  circle  was 
always  to  be  met  with  at  our  house,  of  which  of 
course  I  was  the  queen  bee.  And  soon  I  began  to 
have  some  particular  suitors  amid  the  throng  of 
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general  admirers.  The  first  was  a  plain  widower 
of  about  forty,  well  to  do  in  the  world,  who  wanted 
to  transplant  some  portion  of  the  gayety  of  our  house 
to  his  own  cheerless  abode.  But  I  hardly  deigned 
the  man  a  civil  refusal.  I  had  too  often  beard  my 
father  say  "  his  Charlotte  was  fit  to  grace  a  court, " 
not  to  look  with  disdain  upon  a  plain  country  gen- 
tleman, and  visions  of  ambassadors,  members  of  the 
cabinet  or  congress  at  least,  floated  in  my  brain. 
Where  I  was  to  meet  with  these  grandees,  or  how  I 
was  qualified  to  fill  such  high  stations,  were  questions 
I  never  troubled  myself  about.  Mr.  Loyd's  addresses 
however,  though  deemed  by  my  family  much  beneath 
my  deserts,  flattered  their  pride  and  seemed  an  ear- 
nest of  the  brilliant  future  which  they  all  anticipated 
for  me  so  sanguinely.  . 

In  one  respect  I  think  I  differed  from  the  common 
run  of  girls — I  was  neither  a  coquette  nor  romantic. 
I  was  fond  of  general  attentions,  but  I  never  purposely 
misled  ah  admirer;  and  to  dreams  of  romantic  love 
I  never  was  given.  I  meant  to  marry ;  but  ambition 
was  my  ruling  passion.  The  "  pride  and  power  of 
place  "  dazzled  my  young  imagination. 

I  had  several  suitors  the  first  three  years  after  my 
return  home;  but  none  that  came  at  all  up  to  my 
mark,  and  one  alone  that  at  all  interested  my  feelings. 
Charles  Connover  I  might  have  loved,  had  I  permit- 
ted myself  to  have  a  heart.  He  was  full  of  the  bril- 
liancy of  talent,  youth  and  hope ;  but,  alas !  he  was 
only  a  poor  young  lawyer ;  and,  although  I  sighed,  I 
refused  him  positively,  and  very  glad  was  my- father 
to  see  him  walk  out  of  his  house  with  the  half  angry, 
half  despondent  air  with  which  he  made  his  exit. 

I  was  now  twenty-two,  and  already  weary  of  the 
small  society  that  I  knew  by  heart,  I  began,  to  long 
for  a  more  expanded  sphere  of  action.  My  vanity, 
too,  received  at  this  time  a  slight  check  in  the  en- 
gagement of  my  second  sister.  Not  that  I  envied 
her  her  happiness,  nor  would  for  a  moment  have 
thought  of  the  man  she  had  accepted.  But  I  was 
astonished  to  find  another  preferred  where  I  had 
always  considered  myself  pre-eminent.  And  Mary, 
though  a  gentle  and  pretty  girl,  I  had  never  deemed 
my  equal.  But  it  was  not  that  that  wounded  my 
vanity  so  much  as  the  importance  that  she  acquired 
at  once  in  the  family,  particularly  too  with  my  fa- 
ther, with  whom  till  then  I  had  always  been  supreme. 

Time  passed  on,  and  I  had  attained  my  twenty-fifth 
year,  and  still  my  "lord  out  of  Spain"  had  not 
made  his  appearance,  and  my  brothers  began  to  look 
on  me  as  an  old  maid,  and  my  father's  anxiety  on  the 
subject  was  becoming  as  painful  to  him  as  mortify 
ing  to  me,  when,  happily  as  I  thought,  I  was  invites! 
to  pay  a  visit  to  New  York.  What  rapture  filled 
my  bosom !    With  what  visions  teemed  my  mind! 
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"  Now,"  I  thought,  "  my  destiny  is  about  to  be  ful- 
filled." The  family  with  which  I  wma  to  flay  were 
among  the  most  fashionable  of  that  gay  city,  and  I 
was  at  last  to  make  my  entree  into  that. charmed 
circle  of  which  I  had  so  often  dreamed. 

I  arrived  and  was  received  with  the  kindest  hos- 
pitality by  the  Smithes ;  soon  put  at  my  ease,  and 
introduced  to  their  gay  friends.  I  was  still  a  fine 
looking  girl,  and  I  received  attention  enough  to  flat- 
ter my  vanity,  and  enable  me  to  write  home  glowing 
accounts  of  my  bellcum.  The  second  week  of  my 
visit  I  was  invited  to  a  small  party  of  the  very  elite, 
and,  it  being  generally  understood  that  I  was  musi- 
cal, I  was  urged  to  sing.  With  gracefully  affected 
diffidence,  but  perfect  inward  confidence,  I  consented. 
I  sat  down  to  the  instrument,  and  flourished  my 
pretty  little  hands  in  a  syle  that  must  have  excited 
the  smiles  of  the  more  regularly  taught,  and  dashed 
at  once  into  one  of  my  favorite  bravuras.  As  I  rose 
from  the  piano  I  received  tbejhanks  of  my  hostess, 
without  a  suspicion  of  the  teypoti  1  had  made,  until 
Miss  V.  succeeded  me  at  the  instrument.  And  never 
shall  I  forget  the  clear  melody  of  that  full  voioe,  the 
simple  but  perfect  execution  of  the  style,  the  exquisite 
brilliancy  of  the  accompaniment.  Never  shall  X  for- 
get my  shame,  my  anguish;  for  then,  for  the  first 
time,  I  was  sensible  of  the  wretchedness,  the  ridicule 
of  my  music,  and  consequently  of  what  I  then  felt  to 
be  the  enormity  I  had  perpetrated.  Earth  can  inflict 
few  sharper  pangs  or  severer  mortifications  than  I  ex- 
perienced that  night.  It  bad  one  good  effect,  however. 
I  determined  to  keep  all  my  music  for  the  good 
people  of  S—  alone.  And  though,  at  the  moment, 
I  would  have  been  glad  if  the  ground  could  have 
opened  and  swallowed  me,  I  so  far  mastered  my 
agitation  as  to  join  in  the  plaudits  that  rained  round 
the  fair  performer. 

A  few  weeks  of  pleasure,  and  my  visit  was  drawing 
to  a  close;  not,  however,  without  exciting  in  one 
bosom  at  least  more  than  passing  admiration.  Mr. 
Lewis,  a  wealthy  and  respectable  merchant,  fol- 
lowed me  to  S— ,  and  made  his  proposals  in  form. 
My  father  warmly  seconded  his  addresses,  which 
deeply  mortified  me,  as  I  felt  that  the  time  had  been 
when  he  would  have  looked  upon  them  as  almost  as 
much  beneath  my  merits  as  I  myself.  However,  I 
was  not  to  be  reasoned,  or  reproached,  or  flattered 
into  accepting  Mr.  Lewis,  and  he  returned  to  New 
York  disappointed  and  surprised. 

Charles  Connover,  who  had  really  loved  me  with 
all  the  fervor  of  a  first  passion,  finding  that  I  had  re- 
jected a  man  of  Mr.  Lewis1  fortune,  took  courage 
and  again  addressed  me.  If  time  had  taken  from  my 
claims,  it  had  added  considerably  to  Charles1;  and 
this  circumstance,  which  materially  changed  my  fa- 
ther's views  on  the  subject,  was  perhaps  one  of  the 
strongest  inducements  to  my  pride  to  persist  in  a  re- 
fusal of  the  only  man  in  whom  I  ever  felt  the  least 
interest,  or  whom  I  believed  to  be  truly  attached  to 
me.  But  what  once  would  have  been  deemed  ro- 
mance would  now  be  thought  necessity ;  and  I  could 
imagine  my  cousin  Augusta  Willouby  saying,  "  So, 
Charlotte  Burns  has  taken  up  with  Charles  Conno- 


ver at  last.  Poor  thing,  it  waa  her  last  chance  I 
fancy,  and  a  belle  upon  the  wane,  etc.,'*  and  I  would 
rather  have  died  than  have  given  Augusta  Willouby 
an  opportunity  of  triumphing  over  me.  Augusta,  it 
must  be  known,  was  my  rival  cousin,  who,  when  a 
girl,  had  hated  me  with  all  a  girl's  spite;  while  I, 
Heaven  only  knows  why,  disdained  her  as  unworthy 
even  of  being  a  rival.  She  was  very  pretty,  though 
possessing,  I  think,  an  inferior  mind  of  common  tone. 
At  any  rate  she  was  not  too  proud  to  be  happy  in  a 
common  way,  but  married  a  respectable  and  wealthy 
young  man,  whom  I  contemned,  while  the  rest  of  the 
village  looked  upon  him  as  a  great  match  for  her.  I 
have  said  that  I  had  merely  despised  Augusta ;  bat 
now  my  feelings  toward  her  were  taking  a  more  an- 
gry and  bitter  tone,  as  I  found  that,  surrounded  by 
all  the  consequence  of  a  handsome  establishment  and 
carriage,  she  was  beginning  to  look  upon  me  as  aa 
old  forlormty.  And  what  stung  me  to  the  quick 
that  I  saw  it  was  not  an  affected  scorn,  but  the 
ine  feeling  of  contempt  which  married  women  (ao 
matter  who  or  what  their  husbands)  indulge  them- 
selves in  toward  their  unmarried  cotemporaries. 
How  I  longed  to  tell  her  that  her  establishment  would 
have  been  to  me  no  compensation  for  her  husband; 
that  I  bad  refused  better  matches  than  him.  I  could, 
however,  but  look  my  disgust,  and  Augusta  was  loo 
purse-proud  and  too  happy  to  divine  my  looks. 

The  years  of  my  youth  had  fled.  I  found  myself 
looking  upon  the  young  people  who  now  formed  so- 
ciety as  "  boys  and  girls, H  and  too  old  for  a  young 
lady  and  too  proud  for  an  old  one,  I  began  to  retire 
from  a  place  where  I  was  evidently  looked  upon  at 
aa  intruder,  when  again  another  vista  opened  opoa 
me,  more  brilliant  than  the  former.  I  was  invited  to 
pass  a  winter  in  Washington  with  our  member's  fa- 
mily. "Ah !  in  Washington,"  thought  I,  "  I  am  des- 
tined to  close  my  career  brilliantly;  and  ao  confound 
and  dassle  friends  and  enemies.  And  then  Augusta 
shall  find  which  of  us  two  is  the  '  old  forlornity.' " 

I  went  and  joined  fully  in  the  dissipation  of  that 
oddly  compounded  society.  With  such  crowds  of 
men,  and  clever  men,  too,  any  woman  that  is  toler- 
ably passable  is  sure  to  receive  attention,  and  I  sull 
retained  enough  of  my  old  self  to  be  a  belle  with  the 
western  members.  But  my  taste  had  not  become 
less  fastidious,  nor  my  standard  less  high,  with  my 
waning  beauty— my  feelings  were  yet  fresh,  though 
my  complexion  was  not.  I  found  the  really  great 
men  of  whom  I  had  heard  all  my  life,  most  of  them 
old  gentlemen  with  large  families,  and  occupied  by 
their  duties.  And  if  by  chance  there  was  a  widower 
among  them,  that  was  neither  bald  nor  gouty,  alas! 
he  was  pouring  forth  his  eloquence  and  heart  to  a 
pretty  trifler  of  eighteen.  One  member  of  Congress, 
however,  of  talents,  station  and  fortune,  who  resided 
in  the  back  part  of  one  of  our  states,  was  captivated 
by  my  old  fashioned  graces,  and  old  times  wit.  My 
friends  heard  of  it  at  home.  They  thought  the  un- 
looked-for fulfillment  of  bygone  hopes  about  to  be 
accomplished.  "What  could  I  desire  more?  talents, 
station,  fortune."  Alas!  they  did  not  see  the  man. 
He  was  one  to  talk  o/bul  not  to,    I  need  not  dwell 
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upon  his  tobacco  and  accompaniments,  the  remnants 
of  early  habits,  etc.,  etc.  In  short,  he  was  an  old 
man,  and  not  an  old  gentleman,  and  I  could  not  go 
it.  And,  to  the  violent  indignation  of  my  friends,  I 
refused  him,  to  return  home  as  I  came. 

The  first  time  I  went  to  an  evening  party,  on  my 
return  home,  Charles  Connover  introduced  me  to  his 
pretty,  youthful  bride.  I  saw  she  eyed  me  curiously, 
but  with  a  look  of  mirth  I  cou'd  not'  account  for,  as 
Charles  had  evidently  made  his  former  attachment 
do  secret  to  her.  He  greeted  me  with  the  cordial, 
warm  interest  a  man  always  feels  for  his  first  love, 
and,  joyous  in  his  new  wed  happiness,  he  talked  to 
me  long  and  animatedly.  As  he  turned  afterward, 
and  spdlce  laughingly  to  his  pretty  little  wife,  I  heard 
her  mirthful  girlish  voice  answer,  "  Oh  no  fear  of 
my  being  jealous  of  her.  Such  a  droll,  odd  looking  old 
affair — no,  no;  you  must  flirt  with  something  younger 
and  prettier  if  you  want  to  make  me  jealous.  Why, 
Charles,  you  told  me  she  was  handsome.  I  can 
hardly  keep  my  countenance  as  I  look  at  her."  I 
had  heard  enough,  and  hastily  changed  my  place. 
Let  my  readers  imagine  my  sensations  if  they  can. 

Long  since,  my  brothers  and  sisters  have  married ; 
and,  on  my  father's  death,  the  family  dispersed;  and 
I  am  living  at  lodgings,  a  solitary  old  maid,  happy  in 
having  the  means  so  to  live;  not  to  be  forced  to  re- 
side with  a  brother  or  sister,  and  expected  to  take 
equal  interest,  and  more  than  equal  labor,  for  my 
nieces  and  nephews.  As  it  is,  they  look  upon  me 
as  "  poor  old  Aunt  Charlotte;"  but  at  least  I  am  not 


obliged  to  darn  their  stockings  and  sew  on  their 
buttons  and  strings. 

And  now,  reader,  you  may  ask  if  I  repent?  I 
confess  myself  jmmskedt  but  does  that  necessarily 
comprehend  reformation  of  spirit?  When  I  see  T., 
whom  in  the  plenitude  of  my  arrogant  gayety  and 
commonplace  wit,  I  used  to  call  "Tommy  duck 
legs,"  do  I  repent  ?  No !  I  only  see  "  two  Tommies 
rolled  into  one."  And  so  I  might  go  on  through  the 
whole  list  of  rejected  addresses.  The  faults  I  saw 
then  I  now  see  doubled  and  tripled  by  Time,  and  my 
vision  has  grown  clearer  to  deficiencies  than  ever. 
I  now  begin  to  wonder  that  I  ever  could  have  found 
enough  m  their  admiration  to  compensate  for  their 
prosy  ways  and  weary  conversation.  Charles  Con- 
nover stands  the  test  of  time  better  than  any  of  them ; 
but  even  Charles  Connover  is  growing  somewhat  of 
the  "  earth  earthy ;"  and  bis  eagle  eye  and  brilliant 
smile  hajre  become  considerably  duller  under  the 
combined  influence  of  wealth,  good  living  and 
years. 

No,  they  may,  one  and  all,  look  upon  me  with 
horror ;  I  suppose  they  do ;  though,  to  confess  all  my 
weaknesses,  I  still  catch  myself,  as  I  sit  knitting, 
building  castles  in  the  air,  aud  peopling  them  with 
ambassadors,  etc.,  etc.,  as  of  yore.  Yet  never  do  I 
feel  that  in  the  main  I  would  not  do  over  what  I  have 
done.  That  Augusta  Willouby's  taunt  of  "Char- 
lotte's being  on  the  wane  "  would  have  its  same  old 
influence :  and  so  I  must  end  by  confessing  that  I  am 
punished,  but  not  corrected. 


LINES  WRITTEN   ON    SEEING   THORWA  LDSEN'S 
BAS-RELIEF    REPRESENTING    NIGHT. 


»T  oaomoa  w.  uthum,  ».  ». 


Y«s!  bear  them  to  their  rest ; 
The  rosy  babe,  tired  with  the  glare  of  day, 
The  prattler  fallen  asleep  e'en  in  his  play, 

Clasp  them  to  tby  soft  breast, 
O,  Night, 
Bless  them  in  dreams  with  a  deep  hashed  delight. 

Yet  mast  they  wake  again, 
Wake  soon  to  all  the  bitterness  of  life, 
The  pang  of  sorrow,  the  temptation-strife, 

Aye,  to  the  conscience-pain — 
O,  Night, 
Canst  thou  not  take  with  them  a  longer  flight  ? 

Canst  ihea  not  hear  them  far— 
E'en  now  all  innocent— before  they  know 
The  taint  of  ski,  its  oonseqaenoe  of  wo, 

The  world's  distracting  Jar, 
O,  Night, 
To  some  ethereal,  holler,  happier  height  T    * 


Canst  thou  not  bear  them  np 
Through  starlit  skies,  far  from  this  planet  dim 
And  sorrowful,  e'en  while  they  sleep,  to  Him 

Who  drank  for  us  the  cap, 
O,  Night, 
The  cap  of  wrath  for  hearts  in  faith  contrite  ? 

To  Him,  for  them  who  slept 
A  babe  all  lowly  on  His  mother's  knee, 
And  from  that  boor  to  cross-erown'd  Calvary, 


In  all  our  sorrows  wept, 
O,  Night, 
That  on  our  souls  might  dawn  Heaven's  cheering  light. 

Bo,  lay  their  little  heads 
Close  to  that  human  breast,  with  love  divine 
Deep  beating,  while  his  arms  immortal  twine 

Around  them  as  he  sheds, 
O,  Night, 
On  them  a  brother's  grace  of  God's  own  boundless  might. 

Let  them  immortal  wake 
Among  the  breathless  flowers  of  Paradise, 
Where  angel-songs  of  welcome  with  surprise 

This  their  last  sleep  may  break, 
O,  Night, 
And  to  celestial  Joy  their  kindred  souls  invite. 

There  can  crme  no  sorrow, 
The  brow  shall  know  no  shade,  the  eye  no  tears, 
Forever  young  through  heaven's  eternal  years, 

In  one  unfading  morrow, 
O,  Night, 
Nor  sin,  nor  age,  nor  pain  their  chemb-beanty  blight. 

Would  we  could  sleep  as  they, 
So  stainless  and  so  calm,  at  rest  with  thee, 
And  only  wake  in  immortality ! 

Bear  us  with  them  away, 
O,  Night, 
To  that  ethereal,  holier,  happier  height. 


THE    FOUNTAIN  — A    NIGHT    RHAPSODY. 


BT  O.  O.  VOSTXE. 


Mrraraxs  the  novelty  of  printing  metre, 
In  this  rhyme  hating  prose  emitting  age, 

Should  win  my  muse  a  welcome.    Therefore  greet  her, 
Oh  gentle  Public !  "  at  this  early  stage 

Of  tbe  proceedings."  gently.    Sweet  and  sweeter, 
While  lounging  through  my  labyrinthine  page, 

Shall  breathe  each  half-hid  flower,  till  all  shall  seem 

The  gliding  spirits  in  a  happy  dream. 

Full  well  I  know  the  poet's  dreams  no  more 
Shed,  as  of  old,  their  light  o'er  common  souls, 

To  brighten  dull  reality.    The  lore 
Of  thronging  shadows  whispering,  while  unfolds 

The  bard  his  chart  of  dream-land,  to  explore 
New  realms  of  fairy  beauty,  no  more  holds 

Men's  wonder  and  their  passion.    The  dull  race 

Of  man,  sweet  fancy  sick,  grow  clods  apace. 

Yet  in  some  green  and  sunny  nook  each  heart 

Holds  still  within  itself  one  little  ray 
Of  the  immortal  beauty,  far  apart 

From  the  rude  janglings  of  the  ruder  day, 
Round  which,  though  deemed  forgotten,  dimly  start 

The  old  neglected  dreams,  and  bear  away 
The  tranced  Soul,  when  sleeps  Reality, 
Back  to  her  early  shrine,  where  worshiped  she 

Ever  as  youth's  musical  hours  fled  on, 
And  Hope  had  not  grown  weary.    So !  a  smile, 

Half  chiding,  half  forgiving,  grows  upon 
Thy  lip,  swei't  Public !  and  thy  mouth  the  while 

Longs  to  drink  in  a  fresher  air  than  wan 
And  wasted  Care  may  feed  on,  and  beguile 

The  ceaseless  irksomeness  of  life,  and  play 

Amid  thy  tears,  like  rainbows  in  the  spray. 

White  Spirit  of  the  Fountain !  leapest  thou  now 
To  earth-hid  music,  where  some  fairy  mocks 

The  gnomes  with  dainty  pipings  ?    Say,  dost  bow 
Thy  graceful  head  and  wave  thy  misty  locks 

To  words  unheard  of  mortals,  whispering  low 
Under  tbe  shadows  of  the  sleeping  locks, 

Where  well  thy  soon  e-springs,  answering  the  beat 

Of  the  great  heart  of  Nature,  calm  and  sweet? 

Oh  frolic  Fountain !  dropping  laughter  near, 
As  thou  di«t  wave  thy  garments— kiss  me  now 

The  gallant  wind—  tbe  wind,  my  messenger, 
Shall  blow  thy  losses  softly  to  my  brow, 

And  the  sick  spirit  of  my  brain  shall  stir 
With  healthful  strength,  again  to  re-endow 

My  jaded  thought  with  her  forgotten  lore, 

To  conjure  back  the  dreams  of  youth  once  more. 


'T  is  night.    The  fair  moon  stealing  to  her  bower 
Of  fragrant  star-flowers,  smileth  unto  me ; 

And  the  coy  rose,  grown  wnnton  with  the  boor, 
Opens  her  bosom  to  the  truant  bee. 

'T  is  night.    The  grim  ghosts  of  the  daylight  cower 
Ghastly  and  pale  to  slumber.    I  am  free ! 

And  as  earth's  common  noises  jar  to  sleep, 

I  hear  thee,  Fountain !  whispering  low  and  deep.  • 


What  say'st  thou,  Sprite  ?    For  thou  canst  tell  me  ell 
The  wondrous  movements  of  the  hidden  Soul 

Whose  exhalations  pierce  this  murky  pall 
Of  dust  and  darkness  we  call  life,  and  roll 

Onward  and  upward  this  dark,  dreary  ball 
We  name  the  Universe,  to  its  bright  goal — 

'Mid  stars  of  light  a  star  of  light — a  ray 

Homeward  returning,  'wildered  on  its  way. 

Hark !  whispers  the  White  Spirit  of  the  glades, 
Where,  springing  to  the  light  through  perfumed  sward, 

Her  fountain-home  gleams  'mid  the  nulling  blades 
Of  the  spiced  forest  grass ;  and  in  full  chord 

Nature's  deep  harmonies  to  listening  shades 
Their  thrilling  symphonies  rehearse,  unheard, 

Save  by  the  birds,  who  con  them  in  their  dreams, 

And  utter  them  aloud  when  morning  beams. 

Glad  Fountain !  how  thy  merry  laugh  doth  ring 

Welcome  unto  the  fairy  host  who  come 
Panting  *neoth  rosy  burdens,  which  they  bring, 

Plucked  in  the  fragrant  wood— the  wild  bee's 
Shouting  with  many-voiced  melody,  to  fling 

Fainting  upon  thy  bosom !    From  the  foam 
Impregnated  of  Venus,  fairer  dream 
Ne'er  rose  upon  the  sight  than  thou  dost  seem. 

Ah,  what  a  dark  and  dreary  path  is  thine, 
From  thy  sweet  fountain-source  to  light  again ! 

But  two  brief  flashings  of  the  light  divine, 
And  a  long,  groveling  interval  of  ptiin ; 

Like  life— oh,  lost  lone,  like  thine  and  mine- 
Struggling  through  irksome  seasons  to  regain 

The  light  but  for  one  gleaming,  and  then  die, 

Even  like  this  shivered  vapor  driving  by. 

The  moon  embraces  with  the  star*,  and  tears- 
Bright  tears  of  rapturous  light— and  rays 

Of  mingling  love  from  Heaven's  immortal  spheres, 
Fall  shimmering  unto  earth.    The  faint  air  lays 

Its  drooping  wings  upon  the  trees,  and  hears 
Midnight  eall  up  her  voices,  and  obeys 

The  sleepy  mandate  of  the  hour,  and  seems 

To  sink  in  graceful  slumber,  lost  in  < 
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It  is  the  tyrant's  death,  the  freeman's  guard ; 

Or  framed  around  the  savage  council  fire— 
Or  where  the  yeoman  keepeth  watch  and  ward 

In  glens  and  mountains— where  the  ancient  sire 
With  patriarchal  justice  rules  his  halls— 

Or  where  a  nation  rising  up  from  sleep 
Unbinds  its  chains  and  bursts  the  ancient  walls 


Which  shut  in  wolves  among  the 
Or  where  meet  sages  in  a  deep  conclave 

O'er  Right  and  Justice.  Then  when  Truth  approves 
Doth  Freedom  smile  and  dig  the  Tyrant's  grave, 

While  Heaven  in  man  with  gentle  mercy  moves, 
And  strong  and  weak  in  bonds  of  justice  binds, 
Perfecting  this  a  brotherhood  of  minds.  ■. 


THE    UNION-JACK. 


>T  BABnT  XUHFO*TH,  AtTTHOK  OF  tf  CBVUIRO  DC  THB  LAJT  WAB." 


It  wm  a  calm  and  moonless  night;  but  the  start 
were  out  on  high,  shining  with  a  brilliancy  only  seen 
in  the  tropics.  The  brig  lay  almost  motionless,  her 
sails  hanging  loosely  from  the  yards,  and  her  bow 
slowly  lifting  with  the  almost  imperceptible  heave  of 
the  lonjr,  regular  swell.  There  was  not  a  sound  to 
disturb  the  silence,  except  the  wash  of  an  occasional 
ripple  against  her  side,  or  the  impatient  whistle  of  a 
seaman.  On  every  side  the  ocean  stretched  away 
until  lost  in  the  dim  obscurity  of  the  horizon ;  and  the 
blue  concave  was  unbroken  by  clouds,  except  toward 
the  west,  where  a  bank  of  vapor  hung  on  the  sea* 
board,  like  a  thin  veil  of  game ;  but  a  spicy  odor 
impregnating  the  air  told  the  practiced  seaman  that 
what  seemed  only  a  cloud  was  in  reality  land.  The 
beauty  and  stillness  of  the  scene  were  beyond  de- 
scription, and  even  the  rudest  of  the  crew,  as  they 
leaned  idly  over  the  brig's  aide,  seemed  to  feel  the 
dreamy  influence  of  the  hour. 

There  were  but  three  passengers  beside  myself,  a 
father  and  his  daughters,  two  of  the  most  beautiful 
girls  I  ever  saw.  One  had  dark  eyes  and  hair,  with 
a  most  queenly  presence.  She  was  the  elder  sister ; 
but  the  other  was  my  favorite.  Rarely  does  nature 
gift  a  human  being  with  such  transcendant  loveliness 
as  that  enjoyed  by  Ellen  Benson.  Her  eyes  were  of 
a  deep  blue,  humid,  melting  and  heavenly.  Her  hair 
was  of  that  rare  golden  color  of  which  the  poets 
speak,  and  each  wavy  tress  glistened  with  every 
motion  in  the  sun.  Her  voice  was  like  running 
water,  clear,  silvery  and  liquid,  or  like  a  flute  at 
night  heard  across  a  quiet  lake.  Her  form  was  so 
light  and  aerial  that  it  seemed  to  float  along,  as  if  it 
were  that  of  a  goddess,  and  the  movements  of  her 
limbs  kept  time  like  sisters  dancing.  Though  I  had 
known  her  scarcely  a  week,  she  had  already  twined 
herself  around  my  heart,  for  there  was  an  artless 
frankness  and  reliance  about  her  which  might  have 
won  on  one  far  leas  imaginative  and  susceptible  than 
myself. 

The  day  had  been  excessively  sultry,  so  that  when 
night  came  on  and  the  air  grew  cooler,  we  gathered 
on  the  quarter-deck  with  reviving  spirits,  and  spent 
a  gay  and  nappy  evening.  Long  will  those  few  hours 
remain  stamped  on  my  memory,  for,  in  the  course  of 
an  eventful  life,  I  have  spent  few  so  pleasantly. 
Ellen  had  been  singing  to  us,  and  the  soft  notes  of 
her  voice  yet  lingered  in  our  thoughts,  producing 
that  holy  silence  which  always  follows  a  plaintive 
song  wellaung,  when  suddenly  a  cry  broke  from  the 
lips  of  the  performer.  It  was  a  cry  of  alarm,  so 
startling  and  wild  that  I  lamed  hastily  toward  her. 


Her  face  was  paler  than  that  of  death — her  lips  were 
parted  in  terror— her  eyes  stared  fearfully  at  some 
object  in  the  distance ;  and  her  finger,  which  pointed 
in  the  direction  of  her  look,  quivered  like  an  aspen. 
Instinctively  I  followed  her  eye.  The  cause  of  ber 
agitation  was  apparent.  Far  up  to  windward,  and 
scarcely,  discernible  amid  the  thin  hase  which  hung 
m  that  direction,  appeared  a  long,  heavy  oared  boat; 
and,  though  the  distance  and  the  fog  bank  rendered 
it  nearly  undistinguishable,  enough  could  be  seen  to 
make  us  certain  that  it  was  crowded  wkh  men  and 
palling  directly  for  us.  The  sise  of  the  boat,  its 
dense  crew,  and  the  reputation  of  the  seas  we  were 
in,  left  no  doubt  as  to  its  character.    It  was  a  pirati. 

In  an  instant  the  alarm  became  general.  A  dozen 
eyes,  at  the  same  moment,  discerned  the  outlaws. 
The  sisters  had  heard  so  much  of  pirates  that  they 
knew  immediately  the  character  of  the  boat.  The 
elder  uttered  a  faint  shriek  and  dung  closer  to  her 
father's  arm ;  while  Ellen,  after  gazing  in  horror  a 
moment  longer  on  the  barge,  turned  shudderingly 
away  and  buried  her  face  in  her  parent's  bosom. 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  look  of  agony  that  shot 
over  the  aire's  countenance.  A  dark  frown  gathered 
on  the  skipper's  face,  but  to  this  speedily  succeeded 
an  expression  of  deep  anxiety.  He  looked  eagerly 
around  the  horizon,  then  up  to  the  sails,  then  around 
the  horizon  again,  and  called  for  a  lighted  candle. 
By  this  time  every  eye  was  fixed  on  him.  The  crew 
gathered  within  a  short  distance  of  the  qnarter*decfel 
anxiously  awaiting  his  orders;  while  the  father  and 
his  daughters  stood  forming  a  group  by  themselves, 
the  parent  with  one  arm  wound  around  either  child, 
each  of  whom  convulsively  clung  to  him,  while  all 
gaxed  wistfully  into  the  skipper's  face,  as  if  on  his 
looks  hung  life  or  death.  He  was  now  calm  and  col* 
looted.  He  held  the  candle  aloft,  and  though,  for 
some  minutes,  it  streamed  perpendicularly  upward, 
at  last  it  slightly  inclined  and  finally  flared  almost 
horizontally  outward  from  the  wick.  Simultaneously 
I  felt  on  my  cheek  a  nearly  imperceptible  puff  of  air. 
But  our  sanguine  feelings  were  of  short  dqration. 
Again  the  candle  burned  up  steadily,  and  aa  minute 
after  minute  passed,  during  which,  though  we 
watched  the  light  anxiously,  no  perceptible  effect 
was  produced  on  it,  our  hearts  sunk  within  us. 

There  is  no  feeling  so  agonising  as  suspense.  Am 
I  watched  the  candle,  my  anxiety  gradually  became 
so  intense  that  I  could  hear  the  beating  of  my  heart 
increasing  nervously  in  rapidity  and  strength  until  it 
smote  on  my  ear  like  the  strokes  of  a  force  pump. 
Soon,  too,  other  sounds  reached  me—they  were  those 
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of  the  quick  rollicking  of  oars  at  a  distance.  I  started, 
and,  seising  a  night-glass,  gased  at  the  approaching 
barge,  determined  to  know  the  worst  at  onoe.  Good 
God !  I  counted  no  less  than  thirty  ruffianly  negroes. 
Our  own  force,  all  told,  did  not  amount  to  ten.  Sick 
at  soul,  I  shut  the  glass  and  turned  to  the  skipper. 
We  exchanged  a  look  of  mutual  intelligence,  and 
then  again  be  fixed  his  eye  on  the  candle.  I  fancied 
that  it  flared  slightly.  Wetting  my  hand  I  held  it  up 
and  felt,  yes!  I  felt  the  water  evaporating  on  the 
palm.  I  turned  to  the  light.  It  now  bent  steadily 
over.  Haifa  minute  passed,  during  which  my  heart 
beat  faster  and  faster  with  anxiety,  and  I  trembled 
nervously  lest  the  flame  should  again  resume  the 
perpendicular,  but  it  gradually  inclined  nearer  to  the 
horizon,  and  finally  streamed  out  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  the  wick,  in  which  position  it  continued  a 
moment,  when  it  suddenly  went  out  At  the  same 
instant  I  heard  a  light  murmur  in  the  rigging,  while 
a  steady  though  light  breeze  poured  gently  by  my 
cheek. 

"  Thank  Heaven !  here  it  comes  at  last,"  said  the 
skipper  in  a  cheering  tone :  then,  lifting  his  voice,  he 
cried  with  startling  energy,  "  All  hands  make  sail- 
lay  aloft!— out  topgallant  sails  and  royala.  Away 
there— cheerily  my  lads.    It  is  for  life  or  death." 

The  men  sprung  to  their  duty;  the  sails  were 
quickly  distended,  and  the  glad  sound  of  the  water 
rippling  under  our  bows  soon  met  our  ears,  telling 
us  that  we  were  in  motion.  With  a  sudden  feeling 
of  exhilaration  I  turned  astern,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
we  had  already  increased  our  distance  from  the  foe. 
Unconsciously  I  uttered  an  exclamation  of  joy.  At 
this  instant  I  heard  a  deep  respiration  at  my  side. 
The  sound  proceeded  from  Ellen,  who,  attracted  by 
my  words,  had  read  hope  in  my  face,  and  thus  given 
utterance  to  her  relief. 
"  Do  you  think  we  shall  escape  ?"  she  said  eagerly. 
11 1  hope  so— indeed  I  am  nearly  sure  we  shall,'1 
I  added  quickly,  observing  the  sudden  expression  of 
agony  on  her  face  at  my  first  doubtful  words,  "  if  the 
wind  continues  to  freshen  we  shall  in  an  hour  run 
them  out  of  sight.1' 

She  clasped  her  hands  and  turned  her  eyes  to 
heaven  with  a  look  of  mingled  hope  and  gratitude 
indescribable.  That  look  gave  me  courage  to  face  a 
dozen  foes.  I  mentally  resolved  to  lay  down  my 
life  sooner  than  Buffer  her  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
pirates. 

The  next  fifteen  minutes  were  passed  in  a  state  of 
the  most  agonizing  suspense.  At  first,  she  fancied 
that  the  pirates  were  dropping  astern,  and  a  general 
feeling  of  relief  passed  through  the  ship,  perceptible 
in  the  altered  and  gayer  demeanor  of  the  men,  but 
particularly  of  the  passengers.  But,  when  I  had 
watched  the  barge  for  several  minutes,  my  heart 
misgave  me,  and  at  most  I  could  only  hope  that  the 
bacaneers  did  not  gain  on  us.  Anxious  to  conceal 
my  fears  from  the  sisters — for  they  studied  my  face 
continually,  as  if  it  were  an  index  to  our  peril — I 
assumed  a  cheerfulness  I  did  not  feel,  and  endeavored 
'  eir  minds  from  the  contemplation  of  their 
ituation.    But  my  efforts  were  in  vain. 


In  spite  of  my  attempts  to  appear  composed,  that 
was  an  increasing  nervousness  about  me  which  re- 
awakened the  fears  of  the  sisters,  and  when  Eua 
caught  a  stolen  glance,  which  I  directed  suixioarir 
from  the  horizon  to  our  sails,  she  laid  bar  hand  <n 
my  arm,  and  said, 

"  Do  not  deceive  us.    They— the— "  she  could  not 
utter  the  word,  and  said,  abruptly,  "  they  are  gaining 
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She  looked  up  into  my  face  so  pleadingly  that,  fa 
my  life,  I  could  not  tell  her  a  falsehood.  Yet  I 
hesitated  to  acknowledge  the  truth.  My  silence  con- 
vinced her  that  her  suspicion  bad  not  bees  fake- 
She  looked  up  to  heaven  again  mutely,  clasping  ho 
hands ;  but  this  time  her  expression  waa  one  of  agony 
and  supplication.    How  my  heart  bled  for  her ! 

I  strove  to  encourage  her  with  hope,  and,  for  the 
few  succeeding  minutes,  there  seemed  a  faint  chases 
of  yet  escaping  from  the  pirates.  The  wind  cornier 
fitfully  and  in  puffs,  forged  us  ahead 
ment,  and  then,  almost  dying  out,  left  tin 
lively  motionless.  Sometimes  we  would  gain  half  s 
cable's  length  on  our  pursuers,  but,  just  an  the  sisters' 
eyes  began  to  sparkle  with  hope,  the  breeze  woaU 
decline,  and  the  dark  forms  on  board  the  barge  agais 
perceptibly  grow  larger.  But,  during  the  wade 
time,  we  could  hear  the  quick  rollicking  of  their  oars, 
the  sounds  becoming  fainter  as  the  boat  dropped 
astern,  but  increasing  as  the  pirates  gained  on  ol 
These  fluctuations  from  hope  to  despair  grew  mo- 
mently more  frequent  and  terrible.  Never  before  is 
real  life  had  I  experienced  so  fully  the  horrors  of 
suspense.  I  remember  once,  when  a  boy,  duaminr 
that  an  enemy  pursued  me  with  a  drawn  sword,  sal 
never  shall  I  forget  my  emotions  as  I  looked  sack 
and  beheld  him,  now  at  some  paces  behind,  and  sow 
within  a  step  or  two  of  me.  But  that  had  been  ear? 
a  feverish  dream — now  I  felt  the  horrible  reality. 
Yet,  it  was  not  for  myself  that  I  cared.  Had  those 
lovely  sisters  been  safe  at  home,  I  could  have  met 
these  ruffians,  as  I  had  often,  in  earlier  life,  met 
other  enemies  at  as  great  odds. 

At  last  the  breeze  died  out,  or  only  blew  so  lightly 
that  it  afforded  us  no  hope.  For  the  first  time  since 
they  had  come  in  sight,  the  pirates  now  uttered  a 
wild  yell,  or  rather  a  howl  like  that  of  famished 
wolves  at  sight  of  their  prey,  and,  springing  to  their 
oars  with  increased  energy,  sent  their  boat  along  at 
a  fearful  pace,  rolling  the  foam  in  cataracts  under 
her  bows.  Ellen  gave  vent  to  a  stifled  shriek,  and 
buried  her  face  on  her  father's  bosom.  The  other 
sister's  lips  parted  in  mortal  terror,  and  her  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  barge,  as  if  fascinated  by 
strange  spell.  Words  cannot  describe  the 
expressed  in  the  parent's  look,  or  in  the  wild 
brace  with  which  he  drew  his  children  to  his 

The  skipper  glanced  at  the  now  rapidly  approach- 
ing boat,  and,  coming  close  to  me,  said,  in  a  hearse 
voice, 

"In  ten  minutes  all  will  be  over.  Good  God?" 
and  he  looked  earnestly  toward  the  sistertj"  tothmk 
of  those  lovely  girls  in  the  hands  of.bxuta|SolatoTS-w 

"  It  shall  never  be,"  I  said.    "  Arm  flsfjftii ,  and 
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let  us  make  ft  desperate  defence.    We  esay  beat 
them  off." 

He  shook  hi*  head  mournfully ;  and  I  knew  when  ks 
surrendered  hope  that  the  case  was  indeed  desperate. 

"  We  will  arm,  certainly,  and  do  our  best."  Again 
he  glanced  at  the  sisters,  and  something  seemed  on 
his  mind.    After  a  pause  of  a  second,  he  said, 

"  But,  if  we  fail,  shall  we  suffer  these  angels  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  ruffians  ?" 

"  Better  death  than  dishonor,"  I  responded,  under- 
standing his  meaning.  No  other  word  was  said,  but 
we  pressed  each  other's  hands  convulsively.  Then 
he  turned  away  and  ordered  the  arm  chest  to  be 
opened.  His  whole  demeanor  was  changed.  His 
voice  was  calm  and  energetio,  his  countenance 
glowed  with  high  resolution,  his  form  was  erect, 
and  his  deportment  calculated  to  inspire  the  crew, 
as  far  as  the  confidence  of  a  leader  can  inspire  his  fol- 
lowers, in  so  desperate  a  situation  as  ours.  Weapons 
were  soon  distributed  to  the  men.  and  a  short  ad- 
dress made  by  the  skipper.  He  did  not  pretend  to 
conceal  our  danger ;  he  told  them  they  had  no  al- 
ternative but  to  conquer  or  die.  No  allusion  was 
made  to  the  females,  but  a  single  glance  of  his  eye 
toward  them  was  understood,  and  each  man  grasped 
his  cutlass  tighter  as  he  comprehended  the  silent  ap- 
peal. When  the  voice  of  the  skipper  ceased,  there 
was  a  hush  for  a  second.  The  first  sound  that  broke 
the  quiet  was  the  rollicking  of  the  pirates'  oars, 
striking  with  fearful  distinctness  on  our  ears,  and 
telling,  by  its  increased  loudness,  how  the  foe  had 
gained  on  us  during  the  harangue.  The  measured 
sound  was  like  the  ticking  of  the  clock  that  counts 
the  criminal's  last  hour. 

I  have  said  that,  when  the  pirates  first  appeared, 
they  were  scarcely  distinguishable,  on  account  of 
the  distance  and  the  fog-bank  from  which  they 
emerged.  This  bank  of  vapor  had,  at  that  time, 
seemed  scarcely  more  dense  than  a  thin  veil  of  gauze, 
or  the  semi-transparent  clouds  which  the  spectator 
on  a  mountain  side  sees  streaming  upward  from  a 
river  at  sunrise.  Gradually,  however,  this  pile  of 
vapor  had  been  creeping  down  toward  us,  lying  flat 
on  the  water  like  a  heap  of  snowy  fleeces,  and  ad- 
vancing with  an  almost  imperceptible,  but  not  less 
certain  motion,  until,  at  last,  the  fog  enveloped  us  on 
every  hand,  growing  momently  denser  and  more 
opaque,  and  moving  in  a  rapid  whirl,  like  smoke 
when  a  hand  is  turned  rapidly  in  it.  By  this  time, 
the  mist  had  grown  so  thick  that,  up  to  the  west,  it 
shut  out  the  horizon  from  sight,  veiling  sea  and  sky 
alike  in  a  thick,  impenetrable  shroud,  though,  as  the 
fog  extended  only  for  a  few  degrees  above  the  sea- 
board, the  stars  were  still  visible  higher  up  toward 
the  zenith.  Nearer  us  the  vapor  was  less  dense. 
Objects  were  si  ill  visible  for  some  distance  across 
the  water,  and,  though  the  mist  had  enveloped  the 
pirates,  they  were  only  rendered  shadowy,  and  not 
concealed,  by  its  folds.  Besides,  they  were  advanc- 
ing toward  us  at  a  speed  that  almost  rivaled  the 
ye\ociifot%m-  -vapor. 

" 1  think* I  can  p^k  off  one  of  those  ruffians,"  said 
I  to  the  skipper."  *  We  may  disable  three  or  four 


before  they  reach  us,  and  every  life  will  increase 
our  chances.  We  have  four  muskets  on  board.  I 
think  you  are  a  good  shot  ?" 

"  Ay !"  said  my  friend.  "  I  will  take  care  of  one, 
if  you  will  bit  the  other  fair.  Let  us  take  the  two 
leading  oarsmen.  What  we  do  had  best  be  done  at 
a  distance,  for,  the  instant  they  touch  us,  we  shall 
have  them  pouring  in,  on  our  low  decks,  like  a 
cross  wave  over  the  knight  heads.    Are  you  ready  ?" 

11  Ready !"  was  my  response.  There  was  a  death* 
like  pause  for  a  single  breath,  when  we  fired. 

I  had  taken  deliberate  aim,  and,  simultaneously 
with  the  flash  of  my  piece,  I  saw  the  bow  oarsman 
fall  over.  Quick  as  thought,  the  skipper  followed 
my  example  and  pulled  trigger.  The  second  ruffian 
leaped  up,  with  a  yell,  and  tumbled  across  the  seat. 
Both  oars  caught  in  the  water,  and  were  snapped  off 
at  the  thwart  For  an  instant,  the  negroes  seemed 
paralysed,  and  then  a  cry  of  savage  ferocity  burst 
from  them,  while  the  oars,  which  bad  suddenly  stop- 
ped, were  again  seen  flashing  in  the  water,  and  with 
increased  velocity. 

The  skipper  had  turned  to  me,  with  an  exulting 
smile,  but  had  not  spoken,  as  he  saw  the  two  men 
fall,  and  now,  seising  his  second  piece,  he  said, 
sternly, 

"  Again !" 

We  fired  so  nearly  at  the  same  instant,  that  there 
was  but  one  crack  of  our  pieces,  but  our  success 
was  not  so  decided  as  before.  One  of  the  men  we 
aimed  at  appeared  wholly  to  have  escaped,  but  the 
other,  from  a  quick  start  and  cry,  we  judged  to  be 
wounded.  Both  oarsmen  kept  their  places  at  the 
oars,  and  our  failure  was  received  by  the  pirates 
with  a  sharp  yell  of  exultation.  So  near  had  the 
ruffians  now  approached  that  we  could  make  out 
the  Spanish  tongue  as  that  in  which  they  conversed, 
while  the  surging  of  the  water  under  the  bows  of 
their  barge  was  plainly  distinguishable  to  the  ear. 

"  Would  Heaven  we  had  a  carronade  here !"  I  ex- 
claimed. "  We  might  rake  them  with  grape,  and, 
perhaps,  sink  their  boat." 

"Ay !"  answered  the  skipper.  " But  we  must  do 
our  best  with  what  we  have.  The  muskets  are 
ready  again,  and  now  for  a  last  shot." 

The  boat  was  now  within  pistol  shot,  for  a  delay 
had  occurred  while  our  muskets  were  being  reloaded. 
We  saw  that  our  ail  depended  on  this  single  dis- 
charge. 

u  Take  off  that  colossal  fellow  with  the  red  sash," 
hoarsely  whispered  the  skipper,  "  I  will  aim  at  the 
helmsman.    One  of  the  two  must  be  the  leader." 

I  comprehended  at  once  the  reasoning  of  the  skip- 
per. If  the  pirates  could  be  deprived  of  their  head, 
they  would  board  us,  perhaps,  in  a  state  of  irresolu- 
tion, consequent  on  the  want  of  an  acknowledged* 
leader  to  whom  to  look.  The  same  idea  had  already 
occurred  to  me,  and  I  had,  after  scanning  the  des- 
peradoes, concluded  also  that  the  two  persons  named 
by  the  skipper  were  the  most  prominent  of  our  foes. 
I  nodded  an  assent.  The  seconds  that  elapsed  were, 
to  me,  the  most  intensely  absorbing  that  lever  spent. 
I  felt  the  mighty  stake  which  hung  on  the  accuracy 
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of  my  aim.  Some  men  grow  nervous  under  Rich 
circumstances ;  but  my  eye  wis  never  keener,  nor 
my  band  more  firm  than  at  that  moment.  One  might 
have  counted  three  while  I  paused ;  then  my  piece 
biased,  and  my  man  sprung  forward  and  fell,  strug- 
gling convulsively.  The  skipper  fired  simultaneously, 
and  the  helmsman  tumbled  headlong  forward,  falling 
on  the  man  I  had  shot.  Instantaneously  there  was  a 
howl  of  lamentation  from  the  negroes ;  the  rowers 
stopped,  several  rushed  aft,  and  all  was  confusion. 
The  boat  shot  forward  until  almost  abreast  of  us,  and 
then  lay  motionless  on  the  water. 

But  the  hesitation  of  the  pirates  was  of  short  du- 
ration. We  had  scarcely  begun  to  congratulate  our- 
selves on  our  success,  when  the  cries  of  grief  on  the 
part  of  the  negroes  became  exchanged  for  shouts  of 
rage,  and,  repairing  again  to  their  oars,  the  pirates 
rapidly  brought  the  head  of  the  boat  around,  and 
dashed  up  toward  us.  Their  leader  had  evidently 
fallen,  but  this  only  inflamed  them  with  the  desire 
for  revenge.  We  had  barely  time  to  note  the  horrible 
expression  of  their  faces,  glaring  with  revenge  and 
the  most  savage  passions ;  we  had  barely  time  to  level 
the  remaining  muskets  hastily  at  them  and  fire, 
though  with  what  effect  the  confusion  would  scarcely 
allow  us  to  perceive,  when  the  bow  of  the  barge 
grated  against  our  sides,  and  immediately  a  boat- 
hook  was  fixed  into  the  low  bulwarks.  One  of  the 
crew,  with  a  blow  of  an  axe,  cut  the  implement  in 
two,  but,  as  he  did  so,  a  huge  negro,  whom  we  had 
noticed  pointing  at  us,  with  violent  gestures,  after  his 
leader's  fall,  started  up,  and,  discharging  a  pistol, 
sprung,  like  a  tiger,  on  deck,  where  the  desperado 
stood,  a  brawny  and  gigantic  opponent,  keeping  a 
charmed  circle  around  him  with  his  cutlass.  Instan- 
taneously, like  a  swarm  of  bees,  the  bucaneers 
clustered  on  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and,  despite  our 
desperate  resistance,  eventually  gained  a  footing, 
crowding  around  their  leader,  with  ferocious  and 
brutal  looks,  brandishing  their  weapons,  and  seeming 
to  thirst  for  blood,  yet  to  be  afraid  to  move  until  he 
began  the  onset. 

We  had,  after  we  found  our  efforts  unavailing  to 
prevent  the  ruffians  from  boarding,  retreated  to  the 
quarter-deck,  where  we  prepared  to  make  our  stand. 
To  reach  us,  the  assailants  would  have  to  pass  the 
narrow  passages  on  each  side  of  the  companion  way, 
and  these  had  been  partially  blocked  up,  with  such 
efficiency  as  time  would  admit,  by  the  water-casks 
that  usually  stood  on  the  quarter-deck.  Our  whole 
force  was  drawn  up  within  this  little  fortification. 

The  piratical  leader,  whose  sudden  authority  ap- 
peared to  result  from  that  power  which  great  strength 
and  daring  give  a  man  in  moments  of  peril,  saw 
our  hasty  preparations,  and  the  pause  we  have  re- 
corded was  spent  in  scanning  our  position.  Thus 
both  parties  remained,  for  a  few  seconds,  inactive, 
eyeing  each  other,  however,  keenly,  as  men  are  apt 
to  do  when  about  to  engage  in  mortal  conflict.  On 
the  part  of  the  assailants,  this  scrutiny  was  carried 
on  with  feelings  akin  to  those  with  which  a  tiger 
gloats  over  the  prey  he  knows  cannot  escape  him ; 
our  emotions  weie  those  of  men  doomed  to  death, 


and,  aware  of  their  fate,  but  resolved  to  sell  their 
lives  as  dearly  as  possible.  On  one  side  was  fiendish 
exultation,  on  the  other  manly  despair. 

"  Have  at  them !"  shouted  the  ruffian  in  Spanish, 
aAer  this  breathless  pause  bad  continued  for  nearly 
a  minute,  "  revenge !  revenge !" 

As  he  spoke,  he  waved  his  cutlass  and  turned  to 
bis  men,  who,  answering  with  a  shout  or  rather  a 
yell,  dashed  forward. 

"Stand  fast,  my  hearts,"  said  the  skipper,  con- 
fronting the  foe  at  the  pass  on  the  right  of  the  com- 
panion way,  while  I  took  the  opposite  pass  on  the  left, 
"  you  strike  for  life  or  death." 

Of  the  succeeding  minutes  I  have  no  distinct  recol- 
lection. There  was  a  wild  clashing  of  cutlasses, 
mingled  with  the  reports  of  pistols  and  the  shouts  of 
angry  combatants,  while  occasionally  a  shrill  cry  of 
agony,  from  some  one  desperately  wounded,  rose 
over  the  uproar.  Our  stock  of  fire-arms  was  scanty, 
so  that  we  had  little  with  which  to  oppose  the  foe 
except  cutlasses,  while  most  of  the  desperadoes  were 
armed  with  pistols.  But  our  men  were  nerved  was 
the  energy  of  despair,  and  our  defences,  slight  as  they 
were,  considerably  retarded  the  approach  of  the  foe. 
In  vain  the  piratical  leader,  urging  on  his  nsfisss 
by  his  example,  struggled  to  penetrate  into  our 
little  circle ;  the  skipper,  bravely  confronting"  him  and 
sustained  by  four  sturdy  old  men-of-war's  men,  hurled 
him  back  on  his  followers  as  often  as  he  endeavored 
to  clamber  over  our  defences.  So  fierce  was  the 
contest  in  this  quarter  that  the  cutlasses,  crossing 
each  other  in  strife,  formed  a  bridge  over  the  two 
leaders,  while  the  blades  flashed  so  rapidly  and  inces- 
santly as  to  conceal  the  real  state  of  the  conflict.  The 
few  hasty  glances  which  I  was  able  to  cast  toward 
my  comrades  revealed  nothing  except  n  wild  confu- 
sion, from  which  I  could  extract  only  the  fart  that 
the  skipper,  though  wounded,  desperately  maintained 
his  ground.  And  my  attention  was  soon  wholly  occo- 
pied  by  my  own  immediate  opponents,  for  a  party  of 
the  ruffians,  seeing  the  determined  opposition  made 
to  their  leader,  made  a  diversion  in  his  favor,  and  the 
fight  on  my  side  of  the  companion  way  grew  as  fierce 
as  that  maintained  by  the  two  leaders.  Standing  si 
the  opening  between  the  water  casks,  and  sustained 
on  either  side  by  two  of  the  crew,  we  beat  down  suc- 
cessively every  man  who  attempted  to  pass  our  de- 
fences. In  this  desperate  struggle  we  were  all 
speedily  wounded,  but  I  still  continued  cheering  my 
men,  for  the  thought  of  our  innocent  companioss 
nerved  me  to  the  utmost.  Again  and  again  oar  de- 
fences were  nearly  surmounted;  again  and  again, 
with  gigantic  efforts,  we  hurled  back  the  assailants 
Three  several  times  was  I  wounded,  one  of  my  link 
party  was  shot  dead,  and  all  of  us  were  streaming 
with  blood,  yet  still  we  maintained  the  unequal  com- 
bat. For  the  rest  of  the  fight  all  was  confusion. 
Shouts  and  oaths,  the  rattle  of  blades,  the  crack  of 
pistols,  the  dull,  heavy  sound  of  men  falling  to  the 
deck ;  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  tl 
shrieks  of  the  dying  met  the  ear,  njfe^^^P  a  wild 
uproar,  like  the  noises  in  a  fevect^^^^^^-Daring 
this  *»##*  I  was  conscious  only  td^^^^Bfreued 
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father  of  Ellen,  taking  the  place  of  a  seaman  who 
had  fallen,  was  fighting  at  my  side,  his  silvery  locks 
dabbled  with  blood  from  a  cut  in  his  head;  and  the 
spectacle  roused  all  the  energy  within  me.  But 
I  felt  that  our  resistance  could  not  much  longer  be 
protracted.  We  bad  suffered  quite  as  severely  as  the 
pirates — for  every  man  they  lost  there  were  three  to 
take  his  place ;  while  it  had  required,  even  at  first, 
the  whole  of  our  Utile  force  to  defend  our  barricade, 
and  our  thinned  numbers. could  now  scarcely  main- 
tain their  footing,  and  with  the  loss  of  one  or  two 
more  would  be  totally  inadequate  to  it.  We  had  just, 
for  the  fourth  time,  beaten  back  our  assailants,  and  a 
momentary  breathing  space  ensued,  the  first  since 
the  pause  I  have  narrated  at  the  opening  of  the  com- 
bat. A  fifth  attempt,  I  feared,  would  be  •  successful. 
As  I  thought  thus,  I  cast  my  eyes  hastily  around  to 
the  sisters,  who  sat,  or  rather  cowered,  under  the 
shelter  of  the  companion  way.  The  eyes  of  the 
younger  were  fixed  mutely,  in  tearful  agony,  on  her 
bleeding  sire,  but  the  elder  had  her  gaze  fixed  to  wind- 
ward, as  if  earnestly  contemplating  some  object.  With 
sudden  hope,  I  followed  the  direction  of  her  look. 

I  have  said  that  the  wind  had  died  away  before 
the  pirates  boarded  us,  and,  since  then,  every  faculty 
had  been  so  absorbed  in  the  terrible  conflict  for  ex- 
istence, that  I  had  not  been  aware  of  the  gradual 
revival  of  the  breeze.  Now,  however,  when  the 
din  of  battle  momentarily  ceased,  my  ears  were 
greeted  with  the  sighing  of  the  wind  among  the  rig- 
ging, and  the  pleasant  murmur  of  the  water  as  it 
was  parted  under  our  bows,  and  glided  along  the 
sides — gentle  and  soothing  sounds  after  the  madden- 
ing uproar  of  the  mortal  strife.  I  became  conscious 
also,  the  instant  my  eyes  turned  to  windward,  that 
the  fog,  which  I  have  described  as  settling  around 
us,  was  slowly  dissipating,  and,  although  it  still  lay 
thick  and  palpable  along  the  surface  of  the  water, 
higher  up  it  thinned  off,  and  finally  disappeared  alto- 
gether'. The  object  which  had  attracted  the  elder 
sister's  attention,  was  the  tall  mast  of  a  ship,  rising 
majestically  above  the  fog,  not  a  cable's  length  dis- 
tant, and,  though  the  hull  was  invisible,  I  saw,  with 
what  delight  my  readers  can  imagine,  that  the 
Union- Jack  of  my  beloved  country  was  floating  from 
the  mast  head. 

"Huzza!"  I  cried,  exhilarated  beyond  control, 
"  huzza !  The  day 's  our  own.  Succor  is  at  hand. 
Here  comes  our  gallant  flag." 

Had  a  thunderbolt  fallen  at  their  feet  and  torn  up 
the  deck  beneath  them — had  a  whirlpool  opened  un- 
der the  brig  and  engulfed  them,  the  pirates  could 
not  have  shown  more  consternation  than  at  these 
words.  Every  man  looked  round  in  search  of  the 
new  comer,  and,  when  the  stranger  was  discovered 
to  windward,  no  pen  can  describe  the  expression  of 
amazement  and  affright  which  gathered  on  the  faces 
of  the  negroes.  If  the  approaching  sail  had  been  a 
basilisk  it  could  not  have  riveted  their  gaze  more 
completely.  They  stood  staring  at  the  tall  masts, 
that  rose  majestically  above  the  fog,  their  eyes  dis- 
tending with  an  astonishment  that  seemed  to  have 
paralysed  them.  At  last,  as  the  ship  bore  down  on 
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us,  the  mists  rolled  slowly  aside  from  her ;  first  her 
bowsprit  shoved  itself  slowly  out  of  the  fog,  then 
the  white  vapor  curled  along  her  side,  and  her  fore- 
chains  became  visible,  as  she  approached  on  the 
starboard  tack;  and,  Anally,  like  a  magic  picture 
emerging  from  the  smoke  of  an  enchanter's  tripod, 
the  whole  symmetrical  hull  rose  to  sight,  disclosing 
a  row  of  teeth,  frowning  from  their  open  and  lighted 
ports.  At  this  sight,  the  negroes  no  longer  wavered. 
A  cry  of  affright  broke  simultaneously  from  them, 
and,  regardless  of  their  leader,  who  strove  to  inspirit 
them,  they  turned  to  flight,  hurrying  to  their  boat, 
into  which  they  tumbled,  pell  meil,  and  pushed  off, 
leaving  behind,  in  their  consternation,  a  third  of  their 
number,  who  were  yet  on  our  decks.  Availing  our- 
selves of  this  happy  juncture,'  we  sallied  from  our 
defence,  and,  cutting  down  those  who  resisted, 
chased  the  rest  overboard. 

The  sloop  of  war  was  now  close  on  to  us,  and,  in 
a  few  hurried  words,  we  acquainted  her  commander 
with  our  situation,  and  the  character  of  the  fugitives, 
whose  boat  was  rapidly  pulling  Into  the  fog.  Not 
a  second  was  lost  in  the  pursuit.  The  sloop  glided 
majestically  by,  and,  just  as  she  passed  across  our 
forefoot,  a  stream  of  fire  gushed  from  one  of  her 
guns.  Instantaneously  I  saw  the  splinters  flying 
from  the  boat,  which  sunk  almost  immediately,  leav- 
ing her  crew  struggling  and  shrieking  in  the  water. 
We  could  see,  even  at  our  distance,  the  wounded 
wretches  fighting  for  a  plank,  or  squattering  a  mo- 
ment on  the  water,  like  wounded  ducks,  ere  they 
sank  forever.  In  a  few  minutes  all  was  still  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  spot  where,  the  barge  went  down. 
The  boats  of  the  sloop  were  launched  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  every  effort  made  to  save  the  drowning 
wretches,  but  only  a  few  were  rescued,  to  be  re- 
served for  a  fate  more  ign ominous. 

The  sloop  proved  to  be  the of  the  United  States 

navy,  cruising  among  the  islands  in  search  of  pirates. 
She  had  heard  the  sounds  of  strife,  while  we  were 
yet  hidden  in  the  fog,  and,  suspecting  the  cause,  for  a 
gang  of  pirates  was  known  to  infest  the  neighborhood, 
had  come  down  to  us,  and  arrived  thus  opportunely. 

When  we  came  to  examine  our  crew,  we  found 
that  three  were  either  dead  or  mortally  wounded, 
while  no  one  had  escaped  unhurt.  Our  injuries, 
however,  were  speedily  dressed  by  the  sloop's  sur- 
geon, and,  on  the  whole,  we  had  cause  to  be  grateful. 

How  shall  I  describe  the  scene  that  occurred,  after 
the  pirates  had  been  driven  from  our  decks,  and 
when  the  sisters,  flingingthemselves  into  their  father's 
arms,  wept  hysterically,  and  embraced  him  by  turns ! 
How  shall  I  record  the  eager  anxiety  they  showed 
until  the  surgeon  had  pronounced  their  parent's 
wound  a  comparatively  slight  cut,  which  would  be 
healed  in  a  few  weeks !  How  shall  I  picture  these, 
and  many  other  tender  things  which  passed  between 
the  rescued  family !  My  pen  drops  from  my  fingers, 
incapable  of  the  task.  But,  if  you  should  ever  visit 
the  village  of  Canandaigua  and  become  acquainted 
with  Ellen,  now  a  matron  with  daughters  only  less 
fair  than  herself,  you  will  hear  the  story  from  lips 
more  eloquent  than  mine. 


IN    SADNESS. 


ST  J.  m.  LOWELL. 


Thus  is  not  in  this  life  of  ours 

One  bli*  unmixed  with  fears, 
The  hope  that  wakes  our  deepest  powers 

A  face  of  sadness  wears, 
And  the  dew  that  showers  onr  dearest  flowers 

Is  the  bitter  dew  of  tears. 

Fame  waiteth  long,  and  lingereth 

Through  weary  nights  and  morns— 
And  evermore  the  shadow  Death 

With  mocking  finger  scorns 
That  underneath  the  laurel  wreath 

Should  be  a  wreath  of  thorns. 

The  laurel  leaves  are  cool  and  green, 

But  the  thorns  are  hot  and  sharp, 
Lean  Hunger  grins  and  stares  between 

The  poet  and  his  harp, 
Though  of  Love's  sunny  sheen  hi*  woof  have  been 

Grim  want  thrusts  in  the  warp. 

And  if  beyond  this  darksome  clime 

Some  fair  star  Hope  may  see, 
That  keeps  unjarred  the  blissful  chime 

Of  its  golden  infancy — 
Where  the  harvest-time  of  faith  sublime 

Not  always  is  to  be- 
Yet  would  the  true  soul  rather  choose 

Its  home  where  sorrow  is, 
Than  in  a  sated  peace  to  lose 

Its  life's  supremest  bliss— 
The  rainbow  hues  that  bend  profuse 

O'er  cloudy  spheres  like  this — 


The  want,  the  sorrow  and  the  pain, 
That  are  Love's  right  to  cure — 

The  sunshine  bursting  after  rain — 
The  gladness  insecure . 

That  makes  us  fain  strong  hearts  to  gain, 
To  do  and  to  endure. 

High  natures  must  be  thunder-scarred 

With  many  a  searing  wrong ; 
From  mother  Sorrow's  breasts  the  bard 

Sucks  gifts  of  deepest  song, 
Nor  all  uumarred  with  struggles  hard 

Wax  the  Soul's  sinews  strong. 

Dear  Patience,  too,  is  born  of  wo, 

ftrtience  that  opes  the  gate 
Wherethrough  the  soul  of  man  must  go 

Up  to  each  nobler  state, 
Whose  voice's  flow  so  meek  and  low 

Smooths  the  bent  brows  of  Fate. 

Though  Fame  be  slow,  yet  Death  is  swift, 

And,  o'er  the  spirit's  eyes, 
Life  alter  life  doth  change  and  shift 

With  larger  destinies : 
As  on  we  drift,  some  wider  rift 

Shows  us  serener 


And  though  naught  falleth  to  us  here 
But  gains  the  world  counts  loss, 

Though  all  we  hope  of  wisdom  clear 
When  climbed  to  seems  but  dross, 

Tet  ail,  though  ne'er  Christ's  faith  they 
At  least  may  share  his  cross. 


THE    HEART'S    FOUNT    OF    STRENGTH. 


BY  MBS.  SABAH  JOSZPHA  HALS. 


"  Another  year !  and  what  to  me  unsealing  T 

Another  page  in  Sorrow's  book  of  life, 
With  the  dark  stamp  of  Fate  impressed,  revealing 

Another  struggle  in  the  world's  stern  strife ; 
While  the  bright  hopes  that  charmed  my  youthful  vision, 

Frown  like  a  winter  forest,  dead  and  sere, 
And  fancies,  mirage-like,  that  seemed  Elysian, 

Fade,  and  earth's  desert  sands  alone  appear. 

"  Even  had  I  gained,  as  once  I  strove  to  merit, 

Some  high  estate  in  honor's  gilded  show, 
What,  with  my  failing  strength  and  fainting  spirit, 

Could  fame,  or  power,  or  wealth  await  me  now  T 
The  feeble  reed,  storm-broken,  may  recover, 

But  the  firm  oak,  uprooted,  must  decay ; 
I  '11  stir  no  more— hopes,  plans,  and  dreams  are  over, 

Welcome,  despair !  aye,  night  that  -hath  no  day !" 

"  Father !"  in  love's  sweet  tone,  like  doves  caressing, 

Is  heard — a  white  arm  round  his  neck  is  twining, 
A  soft,  warm  cheek  to  his  is  fondly  pressing, 

A  fairy  form  upon  his  breast  reclining— 
His  daughter,  image  of  her  angel  mother— 

Her  smile  how  happy  as  she  meets  his  gaze ! 
He  is  her  guide,  guard,  all— she  asks  no  other ; 

As  the  bud  brightens  in  the  suu's  mild  rays, 


So  hath  his  tender  care  her  being  cherished, 

So  hath  her  deep'ning  love  his  care  repaid— 
And  now,  when  every  earth-reared  plant  hath  perished, 

This  blessed  human  blossom  doth  not  fade ; 
And  from  that  father's  eyes,  like  warm  rains  rushing, 

That  melt  the  ice  even  on  the  glacier's  breast, 
The  tears  of  thankful  gratitude  are  gushing, 

That  he  can  bless  her  and  by  her  be  bleat. 

And  now  the  cloud,  from  o'er  life's  path  receding, 

Reveals  a  lovely  vale  of  calm  existence, 
Bright  with  those  low  sweet  flowers  we  crash  unheed^, 

When  struggling  toward  the  laurel  in  the 
He  sees,  in  such  retreat,  how  man  may  measure 

Pride's  high  aspirings  with  that  wisdom  lowly, 
Which  finds  in  wayside  springs  rich  draughts  of  pU 

In  daily  deeds  of  kindness  beauty  holy. 

He  feels  the  God-breathed  soul  should  never  falter, 

When  pressing  onward  duties  to  fulfill, 
And  that  when  truth  and  virtue  rear  the  altar 

How  the  high  purpose  can  sustain  the  will — 
l%at  to  this  sacrifice  of  ul/a  given 

An  energy  all  human  ills  above, 
Thus  witnessing,  as  by  a  voice  from  Heaven^ 

The  heart's  pure  fount  of  strength  is  geneafftts  love. 


^r 


OUR    CONTRIBUTORS.  — NO.    VII. 


WILLIAM    CULLEN   BRYANT. 


There  stands  William  Cullen  Bryant — with  a  head 
approaching  nearly  the  highest  ideal  of  Spurzheim, 
and  a  face  that  would  have  charmed  the  amiable 
Lavater.  That  calm,  high  forehead  indicates  the 
severity  and  dignity  of  his  character,  the  sunken  and 
piercing  eyes  his  far-reaching  sagacity,  and  the  finely 
moulded  and  compressed  lips  his  decision  and  firm- 
ness.  The  insignia  of  his  nobility  would  at  once  be 
recognized  and  respected  the  world  over.  It  is  alto- 
gether an  excellent  likeness,  one  of  the  best  which 
Thompson — who,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  cleverest 
young  artists  of  the  country— has  painted,  and  Parker 
has  seldom  copied  a  head  with  more  fidelity  and 
beauty.  Yes,  that  is  Bryant :  natural,  life-like,  just 
as  he  appeared  when  I  saw  him  delivering  the  ad- 
mirable address  on  homoeopathy  which  lies  beside 
you  on  the  table. 

Bryant  a  homceopathist?  Pshaw !  he  is  not  such  a 
fool. 

My  dear  sir,  what  do  you  know  of  homoeopathy  ? 

That  it  is  a  humbug. 

Did  you  ever  read  a  line  in  its  explanation  or 
defence? 

No :  nor  do  I  intend  to  do  so. 

Just  as  I  supposed.  You  regard  this  new  theory 
of  medical  science  as  the  masses  do  all  new  ideas, 
and  for  the  same  reason — you  know  nothing  about  it. 
Now,  one  of  the  differences  between  you  and  Mr. 
Bryant  is,  that  he  is  an  earnest,  careful  and  inde- 
pendent examiner  of  every  subject  upon  which  he 
attempts  to  form  an  opinion.  In  his  childlike  sim- 
plicity he  supposes  there  are  truths  worth  learning 
that  were  unthought  of  by  the  ancients.  He  has 
faith  in  man's  improvability.  He  would  not  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  of  the  discovery  of  new  facts  or 
theories  in  any  field  of  exertion  or  investigation. 
His  candor,  patience  and  acute  perception  enable 
him  in  both  new  and  old  to  distinguish  the  false  and 
transient  from  the  true  and  permanent.  Speaking  of 
homoeopathy  reminds  me  of  his  origin.  From  his 
name  it  might  readily  be  inferred  that  at  least  one  of 
his  parents  admired  the  great  Doctor  Cullen.  His 
lather,  grandfather  and  great-grandfather  were  all 
physicians.  His  father— of  whom  you  will  find  a 
memoir  in  Knapp's  American  Biography— was  a 
gentleman  of  sound  scholarship,  extensive  informa- 
tion, and  cultivated  taste*  excellently  qualified  to 
educate  the  mind  and  heart  of  a  youth  of  genius,  as 
Bryant  early  proved  himself  to  be.  Only  such  a  son 
could  do  justice  to  such  a  father ;  and  he  has  done  it 
eloquently,  in  his  noble  Hymn  to  Death,  and  in  other 
poems,  as  well  as  in  his  life.  As  I  have  somewhere 
said  before,  a  remarkable  precocity  of  intellect  has  | 


been  common  in  America.  This  has  been  a  land  of 
psychological  wonders.  Every  exhibition  of  un- 
usual mental  power  in  childhood  has  not  indeed  been 
followed  by  corresponding  eminence  in  maturity; 
but  while  '*'  the  wonderful  calculating  boy,"  Zerah 
Colburn,  and  that  young  "  Roscius"  who,  thirty  years 
Ago,  threatened  .with  his,  own  to  overshadow  the 
names  of  Garrick,  Talma  and  Kean,  have  in  middle 
age  sunk  into  unenviable  obscurity,  the  great  Jona- 
than Edwards,  a  man  at  twelve,  at  fifty  had  no  equal 
in  the  world;  and  Bryant,  surpassing  Tasso,  and 
Cowley,  and  Pope,  in  his  early  poetical  development, 
is  still  the  first  of  the  poets  of  his  country.  A  won- 
der Ail  production  was  "  The  Embargo,'1  for  a  boy 
of  thirteen.  No  other  work,  so  long,  so  well  sus- 
tained, was  ever  written  by  so  young  a  person.  Still, 
it  is  a  marvel  only  on  account  of  the  author's  youth ; 
it  is  not  a  true  poem.  Thanatopsis,  that  grand  and 
solemn  hymn,  was  composed  at  eighteen,  and,  of  all 
the  poets,  only  Bryant  could  at  that  age  have  pro- 
duced a  work  exhibiting  such  maturity  of  thought, 
such  mastery  of  language. 

"  The  Embargo'1  was  a  political  satire,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken  ? 

Yes;  it  was  directed  against  the  administration  of 
Jefferson.  Here  is  a  copy  of  it,  "  printed  for  the  au- 
thor," at  Boston,  in  1809,  one  year  before  be  entered 
college.  The  volume  contains  also  "  The  Spanish 
Revolution,"  and  several  very  neat  translations.  I 
will  read  you  a  passage  from  '*  The  Embargo,"  which 
one  might  fancy  had  been  written  in  1840  instead  of 
thirty-five  years  ago,  when,  our  fathers  tell  us,  dema- 
gogueism  was  unknown : 

"  E'en  while  I  sing,  see  Faction  urge  her  claim, 
Mislead  with  falsehood,  and  with  zeal  inflame ; 
Lift  her  black  banner,  spread  her  empire  wide, 
And  stalk  triumphant  with  a  Fury's  stride. 
She  blows  her  brazen  trump,  and,  at  the  sound, 
A  motley  throng,  obedient,  flock  around ; 
A  mist  of  changing  hue  o'er  all  she  flings, 
And  darkness  perches  on  her  dragon  wings ! 

O,  might  some  patriot  rise  !  the  gloom  dispel, 
Chase  Error's  mist,  and  break  her  magic  spell ! 
But  vain  the  wish,  for,  hark !  the  murmuring  meed 
Of  hoarse  applause  from  yonder  shed  proceed ; 
Enter,  and  view  the  thronging  concourse  there, 
Intent,  with  gaping  mouth  and  stupid  stare  ; 
While,  in  tne  midst,  their  supple  leader  stands, 
Harangues  aloud,  and  flourishes  his  hands ; 
To  adulation  tunes  his  servile  throat, 
And  sues,  successful,  for  each  blockhead's  vote." 

Really  that  is  harmonious  and  manly  verse ;  but 
Mr.  Bryant  has  changed  his  opinions  since  he  wrote 
"  The  Embargo." 

Aye,  and  I  have  seen  this  boyish  pasquinade  quoted 
to  prove  him  an  inconsistent  politician !  the  ideas  of 
thirteen  gravely  arrayed  against  those  of  forty-nine ! 
The  work  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  the 
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first  impression  wu  quickly  sold.    To  the  second  is 
prefixed  this  curious  advertisement : 

"  A  doubt  haying  been  intimated  in  the  Monthly  Antho- 
logy of  Jane  last,  whether  a  youth  of  thirteen  yean  could 
have  been  the  author  of  this  poem— in  justice  to  his  merits, 
the  friends  of  the  writer  feel  obliged  to  certify  the  fact  from 
their  personal  knowledge  of  himself  and  his  family,  as  well 
as  his  literary  improvement  and  extraordinary  talents. 
They  would  premise,  that  they  do  not  come  uncalled  be- 
fore the  public  to  bear  this  testimony— they  would  prefer 
that  he  should  be  judged  by  his  works,  without  favor  or 
affection.  As  the  doubt  has  been  suggested,  they  deem  it 
merely  an  act  of  justice  to  remove  it — after  which  they 
leave  him  a  candidate  for  favor  in  common  with  other  lite- 
rary adventurers.  They,  therefore,  assure  the  public  that 
Mr.  Bktawt,  the  author,  is  a  native  of  Cummington,  in  the 
county  of  Hampshire,  and  in  the  month  of  November  last 
arrived  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  The  facts  can  be  au- 
thenticated by  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  as  well 
as  by  several  of  his  friends  who  give  this  notice ;  and,  if  it 
be  deemed  worthy  of  further  inquiry,  the  printer  is  enabled 
to  disclose  their  names  and  places  of  residence. 

«  February,  1809." 

When  about  fifteen  years  of  age  Bryant  entered 
Williams  College,  where  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  acquisitions  in  ancient  and  modem 
belles-lettres.  He  solicited  and  obtained  from  the 
faculty  an  honorable  discharge  after  remaining  in  the 
institution  two  years,  and  soon  afterward  commenced 
the  study  of  the  law.  He  was  admitted  an  attorney 
and  counsellor  in  1815,  and  for  ten  years  followed 
his  profession  at  Great  Barrington,  where,  in  1821,  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Fairchild,  a  most  beautiful  and 
lovely  woman — if  an  opinion  may  be  formed  from  a 
portrait  of  her  by  Thompson,  which  I  saw  not  long 
ago  at  his  rooms  in  the  New  York  University— 
worthy  to  be  the  wife  of  a  great  poet :  and  William 
Cullen  Bryant  is  a  great  poet,  not  so  to  be  regarded 
by  us  his  countrymen  and  cotemporaries  only,  but 
by  the  world,  and  in  all  future  ages.  A  great  poet  1 
there  is  no  nobler  title  among  men  than  this.  If 
every  human  soul  be,  as  some  contend,  a  portion  of 
the  Eternal  and  Unseen,  how  large  a  portion  of  the 
Divine  Essence  exists  in  men  like  Shakspeare, 
Spenser,  Milton,  Byron,  Wordsworth,  Bryant ! 

A  category!  and  do  you  compare  Bryant  with  the 
most  famous  of  the  British  bards  ? 

I  have  named  the  greatest  poets  who  have  written 
in  the  English  language :  one,  world-renowned  and 
forever  unapproachable,  another  unequaled  by  any 
since  he  sung.  Wordsworth  alone,  of  the  fixed  stars, 
is  living,  and  he  is  the  only  English  poet  of  our  time 
whose  name  receives  not  additional  lustre  from  being 
united  with  that  of  William  Cullen  Bryant.  But  I 
will  not  now  discuss  his  poetical  character.  The  re- 
view of  his  works  in  the  twenty-fourth  volume  of 
Graham's  Magazine  expresses  my  opinions  as  they 
were  when  that  review  was  published,  and  as  they 
now  are,  except  that  a  more  careful  study  of  them 
has  increased  my  admiration. 

Mr.  Bryant  was  not  unsuccessful  as  a  lawyer,  but 
a  quiet  New  England  village  was  no  place  for  a  man 
of  his  genius.  After  twenty  terms  of  intimacy  with 
dockets  and  briefs,  constables,  jurors  and  justices,  he 
wisely  determined  to  abandon  the  courts,  and  go  to 
New  York— the  London,  the  world  of  America— and 


there  devote  his  attention  to  letters.  Paulding,  Ver- 
planck,  Halleck  and  Sands  were  then  the  chief  lite- 
rary characters  of  the  metropolis.  Drake  was  dead, 
Irving  was  in  Europe,  and  others,  who  have  since 
won  reputations,  and  lost  them,  had  not  yet  written. 
The  Literary  Review,  the  St.  Tammany  Magazine, 
and  the  Atlantic  Magazine,  bad  successively  failed, 
yet  it  was  determined  to  establish  a  new  periodical, 
the  prospectus  of  the  New  York  Review  was  issued, 
and  Bryant  was  engaged  to  conduct  it.  He  published 
in  that  work  some  of  his  most  admirable  poems,  and, 
with  Sands  and  his  other  confreres,  obtained  fur  it 
great  popularity. 

In  1S26  he  became  associated  with  Colman  in  the 
editorship  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  influential  journals  in  the  country, 
with  which  he'  has  ever  since  been  connected.  la 
the  summer  of  1834  he  committed  its  direction  to  his 
partner,  Mr.  Leggett — an  able  and  ardent  politician— 
and  with  his  family  sailed  for  Europe,  intending  to 
remain  there  three  or  four  years.  The  sickness  of 
Leggett  induced  him  to  return  in  the  spring  of  1535, 
however,  and  from  that  period  he  has  labored  earn- 
estly, constantly  and  effectually,  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  the  democratic  party.  As  a  writer  he  has 
no  superior  in  the  editorial  fraternity.  His  reason- 
ings are  clear  and  forcible;  his  sentences  smooth 
and  compact ;  and  his  articles  are  enlivened  by  the 
most  apposite  wit  and  anecdote.  Amos  Kendall,  Ed- 
win Croswell,  or  Francis  P.  Blair,  would  sooner  be 
acknowledged  as  leaders ;  for  Bryant  is  not  guided  by 
policy  or  circumstances,  and  he  often  rises  above  or 
disregards  partisan  dictation,  and  avows  opinions, 
regardless  whether  they  will  aid  or  injure  a  caadkbie 
or  his  party.  Yet  he  is,  unquestionably,  the  leading 
journalist  of  the  opposition,  and  is  always,  or  nearly 
so,  in  advance  of  his  colleagues  in  the  avowal  and 
advocacy  of  doctrines  and  measures.  Prom  the  be- 
ginning, he  has  been  earnest  in  his  hostility  to  a 
United  States  Bank;  he  has  surpassed  John  Ran- 
dolph in  enmity  to  a  protective  tariff;  his  fingers 
have  tingled  when  he  has  heard  of  internal  improve- 
ments by  the  governments ;  and  he  has  not  a  doubt 
that  the  golden  age  would  dawn  in  five  years  after 
the  thorough  establishment  of  the  metal  money  Sob- 
Treasury  System. 

Mr.  Bryant  governs  his  life  by  the  rales  of  a  wise 
philosophy.  Doubtless  he  is  as  familiar  with  the 
best  works  on  health  and  longevity  as  with  Say  or 
Adam  Smith.  In  all  seasons  he  is  the  first  man  of 
his  ward  to  try  the  morning  air ;  he  remains  in  his 
office  from  his  breakfast  hour  till  the  Poet  for  the 
day  is  ready  for  the  press ;  dines,  takes  what  Christo- 
pher North  calls  a  <(pedestrial  meditation/'  and 
spends  the  remainder  of  the  day  with  his  family— or 
writes  a  poem  for  our  magazine,  a  leader  for  the  next 
day's  "  Post,"  or  sees  his  friends — 


The  ohosen  few- 


— — — with  like  proportion 

Of  amusements,  of  manners  and  of  spirit. 

A  model— for  the  man  as  well  as  for  the  poet. 


OUR    AMATEUR    POETS. 

NO.  III. -WILLIAM    ELLERY    CHANNING. 


by  zma*  a.  pox. 


In  speaking  of  Mr.  William  Ellery  Channing,  who 
has  just  published  a  very  neat  little  volume  of  poems, 
we  feel  the  necessity  of  employing  the  indefinite 
rather  than  the  definite  article.  He  is  a,  and  by  no 
means  Ou,  William  Ellery  Channing.  He  is  only  the 
son  of  the  great  essayist  deceased.  He  is  just  such  a 
person,  in  despite  of  his  clarum  et  venerabile  nomen, 
as  Pindar  would  have  designated  by  the  significant 
term  t«j.  It  may  be  said  in  his  favor  that  nobody  ever 
heard  of  him.  Like  an  honest  woman,  he  has  always 
succeeded  in  keeping  himself  from  being  made  the 
subject  of  gossip.  His  book  contains  about  sixty-three 
things,  which  he  calls  poems,  and  which  he  no  doubt 
seriously  supposes  so  to  be.  They  are  full  of  all  kinds 
of  mistakes,  of  which  the  most  important  is  that  of 
their  having  been  printed  at  all.  They  are  not  pre- 
cisely English— nor  will  wex  insult  a  great  nation  by 
calling  them  Kickapoo ;  perhaps  they  are  Channing- 
ese.  We  may  convey  some  general  idea  of  them 
by  two  foreign  terms  not  in  common  use — the  Italian 
pavoneggiarsi,  "to  strut  like  a  peacock,"  and  the 
German  word  for  "sky-rocketing,"  schwarmerti. 
They  are  more  preposterous,  m  a  word,  than  any 
poems  except  those  of  the  author  of  "  Sam  Patch ;" 
for  we  presume  we  are  right  (are  we  not?)  in  taking 
it  for  granted  that  the  author  of  "  Sam  Patch"  is  the 
very  worst  of  all  the  wretched  poets  that  ever  existed 
upon  earth. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  customary  phrase  about 
a  man's  "  making  a  fool  of  himself,"  we  doubt  if  any 
one  was  ever  a  fool  of  his  own  free  will  and  accord. 
A  poet,  therefore,  should  not  always  be  taken  too 
strictly  to  task.  He  should  be  treated  with  leniency, 
and,  even  when  damned,  should  be  damned  with  re- 
spect. Nobility  of  descent,  too,  should  be  allowed  its 
privileges  not  more  in  social  life  than  in  letters.  The 
son  of  a  great  author  cannot  be  handled  too  tenderly 
by  the  critical  Jack  Ketch.  Mr.  Channing  must  be 
hung,  that 's  true.  He  must  be  hung  in  terrorem — 
and  for  this  there  is  no  help  under  the  sun ;  but  then 
we  shall  do  him  all  manner  of  justice,  and  observe 
every  species  of  decorum,  and  be  especially  careful 
of  his  feelings,  and  hang  him  gingerly  and  gracefully, 
with  a  silken  cord,  as  the  Spaniards  hang  their 
grandees  of  the  blue  blood,  their  nobles  of  the  sangre 
azida. 

To  be  serious,  then ;  as  we  always  wish  to  be  if 
possible.  Mr.  Channing  (whom  we  suppose  to  be  a 
very  young  man,  since  we  are  precluded  from  sup- 
posing him  a  very  old  one)  appears  to  have  been 
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inoculated,  at  the  same  moment,  with  virus  from 
Tennyson  and  from  Carlyle.  And  here  we  do  not 
wish  to  be  misunderstood.  For  Tennyson,  as  for  a 
man  imbued  with  the  richest  and  rarest  poetic  im- 
pulses, we  have  an  admiration — a  reverence  un- 
bounded. His  _"  Morte  D'Arthur,"  his  "  Locksley 
Hall,"  his  "  Sleeping  Beauty,"  his  "  Lady  of  Shalott," 
his  u  Lotos  Eaters,"  his  "  ^Enone,"  and  many  other 
poems,  are  not  surpassed,  in  all  that  gives  to  Poetry 
its  distinctive  value,  by  the  compositions  of  any  one 
living  or  dead.  And  pis  leading  error — thai  error 
which  renders  him  unpopular— a  point,  to  be  sure,  of 
no  particular  importance — that  very  error,  we  say,  is 
founded  in  truth— in  a  keen  perception  of  the  elements 
of  poetic  beauty.  We  allude  to  his  quaintness — to 
what  the  world  chooses  to  term  his  afiectation.  No 
true  poet — no  critic  whose  approbation  is  worth  even 
a  copy  of  the  volume  we  now  bold  in  our  hand — will 
deny  that  he  feels  impressed,  sometimes  even  to  tears , 
by  many  of  those  very  affectations  which  he  is  im- 
pelled by  the  prejudice  of  his  education,  or  by  the 
cant  of  his  reason,  to  condemn.  He  should  thus  be 
led  to  examine  the  extent  of  the  one,  and  to  be  wary 
of  the  deductions  of  the  other.  In  fact,  the  profound 
intuition  of  Lord  Bacon  has  supplied,  in  one  of  his 
immortal  apothegmns,  the  whole  philosophy  of  the 
point  at  issue.  "  There  is  no  exquisite  beauty,"  he 
truly  says,  "  without  some  strangeness  in  its  propor- 
tions." We  maintain,  then,  that  Tennyson  errs,  no 
in  his  occasional  quaintness,  but  in  its  continual  and 
obtrusive  excess.  And,  in  accusing  Mr.  Channing  of 
having  been  inoculated  with  virus  from  Tennyson, 
we  merely  mean  to  say  that  he  has  adopted  and  ex- 
aggerated that  noble  poet's  characteristic  defect,  hav- 
ing mistaken  it  for  bis  principal  merit. 

Mr.  Tennyson  is  quaint  only ;  he  is  never,  as  some 
have  supposed  him,  obscure— except,  indeed,  to  the 
uneducated,  whom  he  does  not  address.  Mr.  Carlyle, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  obscure  only ;  he  is  seldom,  as 
some  have  imagined  him,  quaint.  So  far  he  is  right ; 
for  although  quaintness,  employed  by  a  man  of  judg- 
ment and  genius,  may  be  made  auxiliary  to  a  poem, 
whose  true  thesis  is  beauty,  and  beauty  alone,  it  is 
grossly,  and  even  ridiculously,  out  of  place  in  a  work 
of  prose.  But  in  his  obscurity  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  that  he  is  wrong.  Either  a  man  intends  to  be 
understood,  or  he  does  not.  If  he  write  a  book  which 
he  intends  not  to  be  understood,  we  shall  be  very 
happy  indeed  not  to  understand  it, ;  but  if  he  write  a 
book  which  he  means  to  be  understood,  and,  in  this 
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book,  be  at  all  possible  pains  to  prevent  us  from  un- 
derstanding it,  we  can  only  say  that  be  is  an  ass — and 
this,  to  be  brief,  is*  our  private  opinion  of  Mr.  Cariyle, 
which  we  now  take  the  liberty  of  making  public 

It  seems  that  having  deduced,  from  Tennyson  and 
Cariyle,  an  opinion  of  the  sublimity  of  every  thing 
odd,  and  of  the  profundity  of  every  thing  meaningless, 
Mr.  Channing  has  conceived  the  idea  of  setting  up 
for  himself  as  a  poet  of  unusual  depth,  and  very  re- 
markable powers  of  mind.  His  airs  and  graces,  in 
consequence,  have  a  highly  picturesque  effect,  and  the 
Boston  critics,  who  have  a  notion  that  poets  are  por- 
poises, (for  they  are  always  talking  about  their  run- 
ning  in  "  schools,")  cannot  make  up  their  minds  as  to 
what  particular  school  he  must  belong.  We  say  the 
Bobby  Button  school,  by  all  means.  He  clearly  be- 
longs to  that.  And  should  nobody  ever  have  heard  of 
the  Bobby  Button  school,  that  is  a  point  of  no  material 
importance.  We  will  answer  for  it,  as  it  is  one  of 
our  own.  Bobby  Button  is  a  gentleman  with  whom, 
for  a  long  time,  we  have  had  the  honor  of  an  intimate 
acquaintance.  His  personal  appearance  is  striking. 
He  has  quite  a  big  head.  His  eyes  protrude  and  have 
all  the  air  of  saucers.  His  chin  retreats.  His  mouth 
is  depressed  at  the  corners.  He  wears  a  perpetual 
frown  of  contemplation.  His  words  are  slow,  em- 
phatic, few,  and  oracular.  His  "  thes,"  u  ands,"  and 
"  buts"  have  more  meaning  than  other  men's  poly- 
syllables. His  nods  would  have  put  Burleigh's  to  the 
blush.    His  whole  aspect,  indeed,  conveys  the  idea  of 

gentleman  modest  to  a  fault,  and  painfully  overbur- 
thened  with  intellect.  We  insist,  however,  upon 
calling  Mr.  Channing's  school  of  poetry  the  Bobby 
Button  school,  rather  because  Mr.  Channing's  poetry 
is  strongly  suggestive  of  Bobby  Button,  than  because 
Mr.  Button  himself  ever  dallied,  to  any  very  great 
extent,  with  the  Muses.  With  the  exception,  indeed, 
of  a  very  fine  "  Sonnet  to  a  Pig"— or  rather  the  frag- 
ment of  a  sonnet,  for  he  proceeded  no  farther  than  the 
words  "  O  piggy  wiggy,"  with  the  O  italicized  for 
emphasis — with  the  exception  of  this,  we  say,  we  are 
not  aware  of  his  having  produced  anything  worthy  of 
that  stupendous  genius  which  is  certainly  in  him,  and 
only  wants,  like  the  starling  of  Sterne,  "  to  get  out" 

The  best  passage  in  the  book  before  us,  is  to  be 
found  at  page  121,  and  we  quote  it,  as  a  matter  of  sim- 
ple justice,  in  full. 

Dear  friend,  in  this  fair  atmosphere  again, 
Far  from  the  noisy  echoes  of  the  main, 
Amid  the  world-old  mountains,  and  the  hills 
From  whose  strange  grouping  a  fine  power  distills 
The  soothing  and  the  calm,  I  seek  repose, 
The  city's  noise  forgot  and  hard  stern  woes. 
As  thou  once  said  'st,  the  rarest  sons  of  earth 
Have  in  the  dust  of  cities  shown  their  worth, 
Where  long  collision  with  the  human  curse 
Has  of  great  glory  been  the  frequent  nurse, 
And  only  those  who  in  sad  cities  dwell 
Are  of  the  green  trees  fully  sensible. 
To  them  the  silver  bells  of  tinkling  stream* 
Seem  brighter  than  an  angel's  laugh  in  dreamt. 

The  four  lines  Italicized  are  highly  meritorious,  and 
the  whole  extract  is  so  far  decent  and  intelligible,  that 
we  experienced  a  feeling  of  surprise  upon  meeting  it 
amid  the  doggerel  which  surrounds  it.  Not  less  was 
our  astonishment  upon  finding,  at  page  18,  a  fine 
thought  so  well  embodied  as  the  following : 


Or  seethe  eaHy  stars,  a  mUd 
Come  out  to  bury  the  diurnal 


But,  in  the  way  of  commendation,  we  have  now  done. 
We  have  carefully  explored  the  whole  volume,  in 
vain,  for  a  single  additional  line  worth  even  the  most 
qualified  applause. 

The  utter  abandon— -the  charming  ntgtigt—dst 
perfect  looseness  (to  use  a  western  phrase)  of  his 
rhythm,  is  one  of  Mr.  C's.  most  noticeable,  and  cer- 
tainly one  of  his  most  refreshing  traits.  It  would  be 
quite  a  pleasure  to  hear  him  read  or  scan,  or  to  hear 
any  body  else  read  or  scan,  such  a  line  as  this,  at  page 
3,  for  example : 

Masculine  almost  though  softly  cnrv'd  in  grace, 

where  "  masculine"  has  to  be  read  as  a  trochee,  and 
"  almost"  as  an  iambus;  or  this,  at  page  8 : 
That  compels  me  on  through  wood,  and  fell,  and  moor, 

where  "that  compels"  has  to  be   pronounced  as 

equivalent  to  the  iambus  "  me  on ;"  or  this,  at  page  IS: 

I  leave  thee,  the  maid  spoke  to  the  true  youth, 

where  both  the  "  Mm"  demand  a  strong  accent  to 
preserve  the  iambic  rhythm;  or  this,  at  page  29 : 
So  in  our  steps  strides  truth  and  honest  trust, 

where  (to  say  nothing  of  the  grammar,  which  may  be 
Dutch  but  is  not  English)  it  is  quite  impossible  to  cet 
through  with  the  "  step  strides  truth"  without  dislo- 
cating the  under  jaw ;  or  this,  at  page  32 : 

Hie  ssrene  azure  the  keen  stars  are  now; 
or  this,  on  the  same  page : 

Someftms  of  sorrow,  joy  to  thy  Future; 
or  this,  at  page  56 : 

Harsh  actum,  even  m  repose  inwardly  harsm  / 
or  this,  at  page  99 : 

Provides  mmplest  enjoyment.    O  my  brother; 
or  this,  at  page  138 : 

Like  the  swift  petrel,  mimicking  the  wave's  measure ; 

about  all  of  which  the  less  we  say  the  better. 
At  page  96  we  read  thus : 

Where  the  untrammelled  soul  on  her  wind  pinkos, 
Fearlessly  sweeping,  defies  my  earthly  foes, 
There,  there  upon  that  infinites!  sea 
Lady  thy  hope,  so  fair  a  hope. 


At  page  51  we  have  it  thus: 

The  river  calmly  flows 
Through  shining  bonks,  thro'  lonely  glen, 
Where  the  owl  shrieks,  tho'  ne'er  the  cheer  of  men 

Has  stirred  its  mute  repose ; 
StiU  if  you  should  wall  there  you  would  go  there 

At  page  136  we  read  as  follows : 

Tune  thy  clear  voice  to  no  funereal  song, 
Far  O  Death  stands  to  welcome  thee  sure. 

At  page  116  he  has  this : 


These  graves,  yon  mean ; 

Their  history  who  knows  better  than  I  * 
For  in  the  busy  street  strikes  on  my  ear 
Each  sound,  even  inaudible  voices 
Lengthen  the  long  tale  my  memory  tells. 

Just  below,  on  the  same  page,  he  has 
I  see  but  little  difference  truly  ; 

and  at  page  76  be  fairly  puts  the  climax  to  metrical 
absurdity  in  the  lines  which  follow : 
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The  spirit  build*  his  house  in  the  lost  flowers— 
A  beautiful  mansion ;  how  the  colors  live, 
Intricately  de/tcate ! 

This  is  to  be  read,  of  course,  intrikkittly  delikkit,  and 
"  intrikkittly  delikkil"  it  is— unless,  indeed,  we  are 
very  especially  mistaken. 

The  affectations — the  Tennysonisms  of  Mr.  Chan- 
ning — pervade  his  book  &t  all  points,  and  are  not  easily 
particularized.  He  employs,  for  example,  the  word 
'<  delight,'1  for  "  delighted ;"  as  at  page  2 : 

Delight  to  trace  the  mountain-brook's  descent. 

He  uses,  also,  all  the  prepositions  in  a  different  sense 

from  the  rabble.    If,  for  instance,  he  was  called  upon 

to  say  "on,"  he  wouldn't  say  it  by  any  means,  but 

he  'd  say  "  off,"  and  endeavor  to  make  it  answer  the 

purpose.    For  "  to,"  in  the  same  manner,  he  says 

"from;"  for  "with,"  "of,"  and  so  on:  at  page 2, 

for  example : 

Nor  less  in  winter,  mid  the  frittering  banks 
Heaped  o/ unspotted  snow,  the  maiden  roved. 

For  "  serene,"  he  says  "  serene :"  as  at  page  4 : 

The  influences  of  this  serene  isle. 

For  "  subdued,"  he  says  "  subdued:"  as  at  page  16: 

So  fall  of  thought,  so  subdued  to  bright  fears. 

By  the  way,  what  kind  of  fears  are  bright? 
For  "  eternal,"  he  says  "  eterne :"  as  at  page  30: 

Has  risen,  and  an  eterne  sun  now  paints. 

For  "friendless,"  he  substitutes  "friendless:"  as  at 
page  31 : 

Are  drawn  In  other  figures.    Not  friendless. 
To  "  future."  he  prefers  "  future :"  as  at  page  32 : 
Sometime  of  sorrow.    Joy  to  thy  future. 

To  "  azure,"  in  the  same  way,  he  prefers  "  a#wr*;" 
as  at  page  46 : 

Ye  stand  each  separate  in  the  azure. 

In  place  of  "  unheard,"  he  writes  "  unheard :"  as 
thus,  at  page  47 : 

Or  think,  tho'  unheard,  that  your  sphere  is  dumb. 

In  place  of  "  perchance,"  he  writes  "perchance :"  as 
at  page  71 : 

*    When  perchance  sorrow  with  her  icy  smile. 
Instead  of  "more  infinite,"  he  writes  "infimtet," 
with  an  accent  on  the  "  nit,"  as  thus,  at  page  100 : 
Hope's  child,  I  summon  infiftftcr  powers. 

And  here  we  might  as  well  ask  Mr.  Charming,  in  pas- 
sing, what  idea  he  attaches  to  infinity,  and  whether 
he  really  thinks  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  subject  the  ad- 
jective "  infinite"  to  degrees  of  comparison.  Some 
of  these  days  we  shall  hear,  no  doubt,  of  "  eternal, 
eternaler,  and  eternalest." 

Our  author  is  quite  enamored  of  the  word  "  sump- 
tuous," and  talks  about  "sumptuous  trees"  and 
"  sumptuous  girls,"  with  no  other  object,  we  think, 
than  to  employ  the  epithet  at  all  hazards  and  upon  all 
occasions.  He  seems  unconscious  that  it  means 
nothing  more  than  expensive,  or  costly ;  and  we  are 
not  quite  sure  that  either  trees  or  girls  are,  in  America, 
either  the  one  or  the  other. 

"  For  "  loved"  Mr.  C.  prefers  to  say  "  was  loving," 
and  takes  great  pleasure  in  the  law  phrase  "the 


same."  Both  peculiarities  are  exemplified  at  page 
20,  where  he  says : 

The  maid  was  loving  this  enamored  same. 

He  is  fond,  also,  of  inversions  and  contractions,  and 
employs  them  in  a  very  singular  manner.  At  page 
15  he  has : 

Now  may  I  thee  describe  a  Paradise. 

At  page  86  he  says : 

Thou  lazy  river,  flowing  neither  way 
Me  figurest  and  yet  thy  banks  seem  gay. 
At  page  143  he  writes  •: 

Men  change  that  Heaven  above  not  more ; 

meaning  that  men  change  so  much  that  Heaven  above 
does  not  change  more.    At  page  150,  he  says : 

But  so  much  soul  hast  thou  within  thy  form 
Than  luscious  summer  days  thou  art  the  more ; 

by  which  he  would  imply  that  the  lady  has  so  much 
soul  within  her  form  that  she  is  more  luscious  than 
luscious  summer  days. 

Were  we  to  quote  specimens  under  the  general 
head  of  "utter  and  irredeemable  nonsense,"  we 
should  quote  nine  tenths  of  the  book.  Such  nonsense, 
we  mean,  as  the  following,  from  page  11 : 

I  hear  thy  solemn  anthem  fall, 

Of  richest  song,  upon  my  ear, 
That  clothes  thee  in  thy  golden  pall, 

As  this  wide  sun  flows  on  the  mere. 

Now  let  us  translate  this :  He  hears  (Mr.  Charming,) 
a  solemn  anthem,  of  richest  song,  fall  upon  his  ear, 
and  this  anthem  clothes  the  individual  who  sings  it  in 
that  individual's  golden  pall,  in  the  same  manner  that, 
or  at  the  time  when,  the  wide  sun  flows  on  the  mere— 
which  is  all  very  delightful,  no  doubt 
At  page  37,  he  informs  us  that, 

It  Is  not  living, 

To  a  soul  believing. 
To  change  each  noble  joy, 
Which  our  strength  employs, 
For  a  state  half  rotten 
And  a  life  of  toys, 

And  that  it  is 

Better  to  be  forgotten 
Than  lose  equipoise. 

And  we  dare  say  it  is,  if  one  could  only  understand 
what  kind  of  equipoise  is  intended.  It  is  better  to  be 
forgotten,  for  instance,  than  to  lose  one's  equipoise  on 
the  top  of  a  shot  tower. 

Occupying  the  whole  of  page  88,  he  has  the  six 
lines  which  follow,  and  we  will  present  any  one  (the 
author  not  excepted,)  with  a  copy  of  the  volume,  if 
any  one  will  tel\  us  what  they  are  all  about : 

He  came  and  waved  a  little  silver  wand. 
He  dropped  the  veil  that  hid  a  statue  fair, 

He  drew  a  circle  with  that  pearly  hand, 
His  grace  confin'd  that  beauty  in  the  air, 

Those  limbs  so  gentle  now  at  rest  from  flight, 

Those  quiet  eyes  now  musing  on  the  night. 

At  page  102,  he  has  the  following : 

Dry  leaves  with- yellow  ferns,  they  are 
Fit  wreath  of  Autumn,  while  a  star 
Still,  bright,  and  pure,  our  frosty  air 

Shivers  in  twinkling  points 

Of  thin  celestial  hair 
And  thus  one  side  of  Heaven  anoints. 

This  we  think  we  can  explain.  Let  us  see.  Dry 
leaves,  mixed  with  yellow  ferns,  are  a  wreath  fit  for 
autumn  at  the  time  when  our  frosty  air  shivers  a  still, 
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and  pure  alar  with  twinkling  points  of 
celestial  hair,  and  with  this  hair,  or  hair  plaster, 
anoints  one  side  of  the  sky.    Yes— this  is  it— no  doubt 
At  page  123,  we  have  these  lines : 

Mr  tweet  girl  is  lying  Mill 

In  her  lovely  atmosphere ; 
The  gentle  hopes  her  Woe  veins  fill 

With  pare  silver  warm  and  cl 


O  see  her  hair,  O  mark  her  breast ! 

Would  it  not,  O  !  comfort  thee, 
If  thou  coaldst  nightly  go  to  rest 
By  that  virgin  chastity  ? 

Yes ;  we  think,  upon  the  whole,  it  wookL  The  eight 
lines  are  entitled  a  "  Song,"  and  we  should  like  very 
mnch  to  hear  Mr.  Planning  sing  it. 

Pages  36,  37,  38,  39,  40,  and  41,  are  filled  with 
short  "  Thought*"  in  what  Mr.  C.  supposes  to  be 
the  manner  of  Jean  Paul.    One  of  them  runs  thus : 

How  shall  I  live  f    In  earnestness. 
What  shall  I  do  ?    Work  earnestly. 
What  shall  I  give  ?    A  willingness. 
What  shall  I  gain  ?    Tranquillity. 
But  do  yon  mean  a  quietness 
In  which  I  act  and  no  man  bless  ? 
Flash  out  in  action  infinite  and  free, 
Action  conjoined  with  deep  tranquillity! 
Resting  upon  the  soul's  true  utterance, 
And  hie  shall  flow  as  merry  as  a  dance. 

AH  our  readers  will  be  happy  to  hear,  we  are  sore, 
that  Mr.  C.  is  going  "  to  flash  out."  Elsewhere,  at 
page  97,  he  expresses  very  similar  sentiments : 

My  empire  is  myself  and  I  defy 

The  external ;  yea,  I  role  the  whole  or  die ! 

It  will  be  observed,  here,  that  Mr.  Channing/s  empire 
is  himself,  (a  small  kingdom,  however,)  that  be  in- 
tends to  defy  "  the  external,"  whatever  that  is— per- 
haps he  means  the  mfernals— and  that,  in  short,  he  is 
going  to  rule  the  whole  or  die ;  all  which  is  very  pro- 
per, indeed,  and  nothing  more  than  we  have  to  ex- 
pect from  Mr.  C. 

Again,  at  page  146,  he  »  rather  fierce  than  other- 
wise.   He  says; 

We  surely  were  not  meant  to  ride  the  sea, 
Skimming  the  wave  in  that  so  prisoned  small, 

Reputing  our  infinite  faculties  utterly. 
Boom  like  a  roaring  sunlit  waterfall. 

Humming  to  infinite  abysms :  speak  loud,  speak  free ! 

Here  Mr.  Channing  not  only  intends  to  "  speak  loud 
and  free"  himself,  but  advises  every  body  else  to  do 
likewise.  For  his  own  part,  he  says,  he  is  going  to 
"  boom" — u  to  hum  and  to  boom" — to  "  hum  like  a 
roaring  waterfall,"  and  "  boom  to  an  infinite  abysm." 
What,  in  the  name  of  Belzebub,  is  to  become  of  us  all  ? 
At  page  39,  while  indulging  in*  similar  bursts  of 
fervor  and  of  indignation,  he  says : 

Thou  meetest  a  common  man 
With  a  delusive  show  of 


and  this  passage  we  quote  by  way  of  instancing  what 
we  consider  the  only  misprint  in  the  book.  Mr. 
Channing  could  never  have  meant  to  say : 

Thou  meetest  a  common  man 
With  a  delusive  show  of 


for  what  is  a  delusive  show  of  can?    No  doubt  it 
should  have  been, 

Thou  meetest  a  little  pop 
With  a  delusive  show  of  tin-cup. 

A  can,  we  believe,  is  a  tin-cap,  and  the  cop  must 


have  been  tied  to  the  tail  of  the  pop.  Boys  mrsl*  ic 
such  tricks,  and  there  is  no  earthly  way  of  prevent-;; 
them,  we  believe,  short  of  cooing  off  their  heads  or 
the  tails  of  the  pupa. 

And  this  remarkable  little  volume  is,  after  nil.  H 
William  Ellery  Channing.  A  great  name,  it  has  bees 
said,  is,  in  many  cases,  a  great  tniafortune.  We  hear 
daily  complaints  from  the  George  Washington  Dixoea, 
the  Socrates  Smiths,  and  the  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
Joneses,  about  the  inconsiderate  ambition  of  thrr 
parents  and  sponsors.  By  inducing  invidious  com- 
parison, these  pramommma  get  their  bearers  (so  xbtx 
say)  into  every  variety  of  scrape.  If  George  Wash- 
ington Dixon,  for  example,  does  not  think  prv^r, 
upon  compulsion,  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  patnuc 
be  is  considered  a  very  singular  man ;  and  Socrvcs 
Smith  is  never  brought  up  before  his  honor  the  Major 
without  receiving  a  double  allowance  of  thirty  days ; 
while  his  honor  the  Mayor  can  assign  no  suur.vr 
reason  for  his  severity,  than  that  better  things  lsjs. 
getting  toddied  are  to  be  expected  of  Socrates.  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte  Jones,  on  the  other  hand,  to  «sr 
nothing  of  being  called  Nota  Bene  Jones  by  all  ha 
acquaintance,  is  cowskinned,  with  perfect  reguiaxrr, 
five  times  a  month,  merely  because  people  tea/?  tee*  x 
a  point  of  honor  to  oowskin  a  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 

And  yet  these   gentlemen — the   Smiths   and  ute 
Joneses— are  wrong  intoto — as  the  Smiths  and  "J* 
Joneses  invariably  are.    They  are  wrong,  we  say.  n 
accusing  their  parents  and  sponsors.    They  err  in  at- 
tributing their  misfortunes  and  |Mwww*i»»«  to  tar 
prctnomina — to  the  names  assigned  them  at  the  bap- 
tismal font.    Mr.  Socrates  Smith  does  not  receive  Ls 
double  quantum  of  thirty  days  because  he  is  caj«i 
Socrates,  hot  because  be  is  called  Socrates  £  w*dL 
Mr.  Napoleon  Buonaparte  Jones  is  not  in  the  weefctr 
receipt  of  a  flogging  on  ar**nmt  of  being  Mr.  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte,  but  simply  on  account  of  bene  Mr. 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  Jones.    Here,  indeed,  is  a  clear 
distinction.    It  is  the  surname  which  is  to  blame,  af- 
ter all.    Mr.  Smith  must  drop  the  Smith.    Mr.  J«.«ks 
should  discard  the  Jones.    No  one  would  ever  tknk 
of  taking  Socrates — Socrates  solely — to  the  watch- 
house  ;  and  there  is  not  a  bully  living  who  would  ven- 
ture to  oowskin  Napoleon  Buonaparte  per  as.    And 
the  reason  is  plain.    With  nine  individuals  out  of  ten, 
as  the  world  is  at  present  happily  constituted,  Mr. 
Socrates  (without  the  Smith)  would  be  taken  for  the 
veritable  philosopher  of  whom  we  have  heard  so 
much,  and  Mr.  Napoleon  Buonaparte  (without  the 
Jones)  would  be  received  implicitly  as  the  hero  of 
Austerlitz.  ,  And  should  Mr.  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
(without  the  Jones)  give  an  opinion  upon  military 
strategy,  it  would  be  heard  with  the  rjrofourjdest  re- 
spect.   And  should  Mr.  Socrates  (without  the  Sm£h) 
deliver  a  lecture,  or  write  a  book,  what  critic  so  Uxd 
as  not  to  pronounce  it  more  luminous  than  the  logic  «*' 
Emerson,  and  more  profound  than  the  Orphicism  of 
Alcott.    In  fact,  both  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Jones,  in 
the  case  we  have  imagined,  would  derive,  through 
their  own  ingenuity,  a  very  material  advantage.    But 
no  such  ingenuity  has  been  needed  in  the  case  if 
Mr.  William,  Ellery  Channing,  who  has  been  be- 
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friended  by  fate,  or  the  foresight  of  his  sponsors,  and 
who  has  no  Jones  or  Smith  at  the  end  of  his  name. 

And  here,  too,  a  question  occurs.  There  are  many 
people  in  the  world  silly  enough  to  be  deceived  by 
appearances.  There  are  individuals  so  crude  in  in- 
tellect— so  greeny  (if  we  may  be  permitted  to  employ 
a  word  which  answers  our  purpose  much  better  than 
any  other  in  the  language,)  so  green,  we  say,  as  to 
imagine,  in  the  absence  of  any  indication  to  the  con- 
trary, that  a  volume  bearing  upon  its  title-page  the 
name  of  William  Ellery  Channing,  must  necessarily 
be  the  posthumous  work  of  that  truly  illustrious  au- 
thor, the  sole  William  Ellery  Channing  of  whom 
any  body  in  the  world  ever  heard.  There  are  a  vast 
number  of  uninformed  young  persons  prowling  about 
our  book-shops,  who  will  be  raw  enough  to  buy,  and 
even  to  read  half  through  this  pretty  little  book,  (God 
preserve  and  forgive  them !)  mistaking  it  for  the  com- 


position of  another.  But  what  then  ?  Are  not  books 
made,  as  well  as  razors,  to  sell  ?  The  poet's  name  is 
William  Ellery  Channing— is  it  not  ?  And  if  a  man 
has  not  a  right  to  the  use  of  his  own  name,  to  the  use 
of  what  has  he  a  right  ?  And  could  the  poet  have 
reconciled  it  to  his  conscience  to  have  injured  the  sale 
of  his  own  volume  by  any  uncalled-for  announcement 
upon  the  title-page,  or  in  a  preface,  to  the  effect  that 
he  is  not  his  father,  but  only  his  father's  very  in- 
telligent son  ?  To  put  the  case  more  clearly  by  re- 
ference to  our  old  friends,  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Jones. 
Is  either  Mr.  Smith',  when  •  mistaken  for  Socrates, 
or  Mr.  Jones,  when  accosted  as  Napoleon,  bound,  by 
any  conceivable  species  of  honor,  to  inform  the  whole 
world — the  one,  that  he  is  not  Socrates,  but  only 
Socrates  Smith;  the  other,  that  he  is  by  no  means 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  but  only  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
Jones? 


TO    THE    LADY    ISABELLA 


[EXCUSE    FOR   NOT   MAKING   A   PARTING   CALL.] 


IT  H2NSY  TBMODOaM  TT/CKKBHAIT. 


WhiN  starry  gems  from  Heaven  are  cast 

The  winds  awake  no  knell, 
When  rose-leaves  fall  before  the  blast 

Birds  sing  no  sad  farewell ; 
When  waves  their  sparkles  cease  to  throw 

Upon  the  pebbly  shore, 
When  sunset  hues  no  longer  glow, 

And  green  boughs  wave  no  more, 
No  icords  at  Nature's  shrine  are  breathed, 

She  silently  lays  down 
The  garland  that  her  temples  wreathed, 

And  takes  the  withered  crown : 


But  in  her  mystic  circle's  range 

There  lurks  a  quiet  spell, 
Where  time  and  beauty  interchange 

Their  eloquent  farewell. 
And  so  when  I  am  called  to  lose 

Communion  sweet  and  dear, 
And  feel  no  more  its  holy  dews 

My  weary  spirit  cheer, 
As  streams  that  drooping  willows  shade 

From  sunshine  turn  aside, 
Let  me  from  joys  thy  presence  made 

In  mournful  silence  glide. 


THOU    ART    NOT    HERE. 


BT  S.  D.  FATTE&BOX. 


Thou  art  not  here ! .  I  seek,  alas ! 

In  vain,  thy  well  known  form  to 
And  list  to  hear  those  words  of  love, 

Which  once  were  wont  to  welcome  me. 
But  silence,  gloomy  silence  reigns, 

Where  kite,  thy  blessed  presence  shed 
Ligat,  life  and  rapture.    Can  it  be, 

That  I  roust  mourn  thee,  loved  one— dead  ? 

TiB  all  too  true.    I  mark'd  the  blight 

Of  fell  disease  upon  thy  cheek ; 
And  watch'd,  with  anguish'd  soul,  the  signs 

Which,  plainer  far  than  words,  could  speak 


The  doom  of  one  so  fair,  so  young, 
So  twined,  by  every  sacred  tie, 

Around  my  heart— and  then  I  felt, 
How  bitterly !  that  thou  must  die. 

Thou  art  not  here— but  here  are  they, 
.  Sweet  scions  of  the  parent  stem, 
The  loved  and  loving  ties,  which  bound 

Us  to  each  other  and  to  them. 
I  trace  thy  features  in  each  face- 
In  every  grace  thy  charms  appear- 
Thus,  whilst  I  press  them  to  my  heart, 
I  feel,  beloved  one,  thou  art  near ! 


REVIEW    OF    NEW    BOOKS. 


History  of  ths  Hawaiian  or  Sandwich  Islands:  By 
Janus  Jackson  Jarves.  On*  volwm,  octavo.  Boston, 
Tappan  f  Denntt ;  Philadelphia,  Cany  f  Hart, 

The  unfortunate  La  Perouse,  while  croiaing  in  the 
southern  seas,  rejoices  that  he  "  ha*  no  occasion  to  atop  at 
those  everlasting  Society  Islands,  of  which  more  has  been 
written  than  concerning  several  of  the  kingdoms  of  En- 
rope."  Readers  of  the  present  day  may  deem  this  remark 
as  applicable  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  as  it  was  formerly  to 
the  southern  group.  We  have  a  variety  of  works  upon 
the  Hawaiian*,  written  by  missionaries,  and  counter  state- 
ments, by  sundry  voyagers ;  yet  the  perusal  of  either  or  all 
of  them  leaves  only  a  confused  and  unsatisfactory  impres- 
sion upon  the  mind  of  the  merchant,  the  philanthropist, 
or  the  Christian.  The  work  before  us  supplies  the  desidera- 
tum. It  is  complete  in  itself,  and  contains  more  than  every 
previous  publication  upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Jarves  has  not 
only  given  us  a  complete  history  of  the  Hawaiians,  from 
the  most  authentic  sources,  but  he  has  embodied  in  his 
book  all  that  is  interesting  in  regard  to  their  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  civil  polity,  the  geography  and  resources  of  the 
islands,  and  their  commercial  and  political  relations  with 
foreign  powers.  His  style,  though  occasionally  somewhat 
too  ornate  and  formal,  is  generally  perspicuous  and  agreea- 
ble, and  he  has  so  tempered  the  spirit  of  his  narrative  as  to 
avoid  in  most  cases  the  overwrought  descriptions  of  the 
missionaries  and  the  yet  more  prejudiced  accounts  by  licen- 
tious residents  and  superficial  visiters. 

It  might  be  well,  did  our  limits  permit,  to  discuss  at 
length  some  of  the  subjects  suggested  in  the  work  before 
as,  and  even  to  take  a  discursive  view,  prospective  and  re- 
trospective, of  that  vast  archipelago  of  Polynesia  which  is 
destined  at  some  early  period  to  become  the  West  Indies  of 
the  Pacific,  with  the  Hawaiian  group  for  its  Cuba.  We 
should  like  to  dwell  for  a  few  moments  upon  the  question 
of  the  Malayan  origin  of  the  Polynesian  races ;  to  look 
backward  to  that  period  when  the  Malayans,  now  bands  of 
,  barbarian  pirates,  were  distinguished  as  an  enterprising, 
commercial  people,  skilled  in  many  of  the  useful  arts,  and 
traversing  in  their  ships  large  portions  of  the  western 
Pacific  and  Indian  seas ;  to  examine  the  opinion— sustained 
by  numerous  facts— that  these  adventurers  were  occasion- 
ally driven  by  adverse  winds  to  the  coasts  of  America,  and 
founded  here  the  earliest  colonies.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pacific  islands  had  a  common 
origin,  and  Br.  Lang,  in  an  elaborate  essay,  supports  the 
theory  that  the  "  ancient  discovery  and  progressive  settle- 
ment of  America  were  accomplished  by  a  Polynesian  na- 
tion." Whether  this  hypothesis  be  true  or  not,  there  are 
good  reasons  for  believing  that  our  aborigines  and  the 
Polynesians  were  of  one  family  at  a  period  not  very  re- 
mote from  that  of  their  migrations  to  the  countries  in 
which  they  now  live,  and  where  the  signs  of  their  identity 
may  still  be  traced.  Much  attention  has  recently  been 
directed  to  the  ruins  of  Palenque,  and  we  have  been  sur- 
prised that  no  comparison  has  been  made  of  these  vestiges 
of  old  civilization  with  those  in  some  of  the  islands  in  the 
southern  seas,  so  like  them  as  to  render  certain  a  relation- 
ship between  their  authors.  The  Marianne  Isles,  near  the 
Philippines,  are  covered  with  massive  ruins  like  the  temples 
inUxmal.    The  island  of  Tinion,  though  but  thirty  miles  in 


circumference,  contains  a  vast  number  of  gigantic  tempUs 
and  palaces,  called  by  the  natives  "  houses  of  the  ancient*  ;* 
in  the  island  of  Rota  are  broken  columns  and  arches  of  u  a 
circular  edifice  more  than  eight  hundred  paces  in  circaav 
ference ;"  in  the  island  of  Ascension  are  the  remains  of  s 
structure  enclosing  a  square  within  a  square  of  more  than 
four  acres,  with  walls,  of  hewn  stone,  thirty  fees  high,  and 
so  thick  as  to  contain  arched  vaults  and  secret  passages. 
There  are  many  subjects  of  this  kind  which  we  might  no- 
tice at  length  in  a  more  elaborate  review. 

Mr.  Jarves  devotes  several  chapters  to  the  early  history, 
government,  religion  and  customs  of  the  Hawaiians    neccs 
sarily,  like  those  of  the  first  eras  of  all  countries,  in- 
volved in  obscurity,  and  known  at  all  only  through  the  bal- 
lads of  their  minstrels.  Mango  Park  found  in  the  heart  of 
Africa  a  class  of  singing  men,  the  only  annalists  c€  their 
tribes,  and  heard  them  recount  the  story  of  the  great  victory 
which  Daniel,  the  prince  of  the  Jalafis,  won  over  Abdufta- 
der ;  and  Capt.  Barclay,  when  first  visiting  the 
Islands,  heard  their  bards  recite  the  heroic  actions ' 
fanmena.    We  should  have  been  pleased  if  Mr.  Jarves  had 
given  us  more  specimens  of  the  songs  and  ballads  still  sang 
by  the  Hawaiian  scalds.  An  ode  to  the  Soul,  by  Maewa,  ab- 
dicates a  peculiarity  of  their  religion.    They  supposed  they 
had  two  spirits,  one  remaining  ever  with  the  body,  and  the 
other  leaving  it,  for  good  or  evil,  to  aid  a  friend  or  parsos 
an  enemy.    We  quote  the  beginning  of  this  ode,  with  a 
translation  by  one  of  the  American 

«  AlobdL  ka  ahuM.  k»  hoapUi  o  ke  kioo; 
I  pUi  ka  ua  me  ka  la. 
A  o  ke  anueaue  ate  ke  koekoe. 
Atoka  kaa  boa  ofaama  o  kehi  kanaka  oi 

A  o  hoi  na,  kuu  hoapill,  o  ka  aa  laatpo  laa, 
Hoa  aa  ole  o  aa  kal  ewala, 
A  me  na  ffwk«pi  tba : 
Kaa  boa  o  ka  nam  kawalawala, 
A  dm  ka  maka  pooiuniu  ai  ole  j 
He  pokakaa,  la  e  aoho  anai, 
A  bala  na  makahiki  eba, 
Malaila  no  ka  haUalia  aloha  ana  anu,*  as. 

TKAMLATIOir. 

«  Farewell,  thou  soul,  the  body*  near  companion. 
Companion  in  tha  rain  and  ia  the  eaa, 
In  the  piercing  cold  and  in  the  chilly  damp. 
Farewell,  my  acnil ;  we  have  comxnopad  together  ia  ate  atO 
Bean  companions  in  the  crowd  and  in  the  uleat  placet. 
And  thou  art  going,  my  besom  friend,  ia  the  dark  sta 
Who  rodett  with  me  o'er  the  waves  of  the  e4jht  seat,* 
And  when  contending  with  the  four  winds; 
My  companion  in  rare-fall  meals, 
And  in  long  fatting  faintnesa. 
While  living  bare,  the  sun  has  onward  rolled, 
And  four  full  years  have  past ; 
'Tit  bat  a  vapor  of  a  loved  retaoa».brane«T"  **• 

After  describing  social  life  in  Hawaii  previous  to  the  vma 
of  Captain  Cook,  our  author  points  out  the  changes  whka 
have  since  occurred;  traces  the  history  of  their  progresi 
from  its  primary  causes ;  the  influences  of  civilisation  sad 
commerce ;  and  presents  in  a  strong  light  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  past  and  present. 

The  unwarrantable  attack  upon  Honolulu  by  the  Francs 
commander,  Ia  Place,  to  establish  the  claims  of  the  Bonsai 
Catholic  missionaries,  and  the  mtrodnction  of  French 
wines,  is  animadverted  upon  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
volume  with  great  severity  and  justice.  Mr.  Jarves  hat 
devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  work  to  an  account  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  missionaries  from  this  country 
have  had  to  contend,  and  he  dwells  with  the  ardor  of  aa 
advocate  upon  the  course  of  the  American  clergy  and  the 
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Hawaiian  government  ■gainst  the  French  priests.  Upon 
no  other  portion  of  his  work  will  there  be  such  a  diversity 
of  opinions.  The  missionaries  have  been  charged  with 
interfering  with  the  administration  of  justice,  and  with 
procuring  from  the  government  intolerant  restrictions 
against  the  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  true  that  they  were 
often  consulted  by  the  authorities,  as  the  most  honest  and 
enlightened  civilians  in  the  islands,  and  that  they  were  oc- 
casionally solicited  to  give  advice  in  important  political 
transactions.  It  has  been  so  in  many  places.  The  British 
missionaries  in  the  Society  Islands  were  the  chief  counsel- 
lors of  the  queen  and  supreme  minister  in  regard  to  the 
treaty  with  the  United  States,  offered  by  Captain  Thomas 
Ap  Catesby  Jones.  Upon  the  question  of  the  rights  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  there  may 
be  some  doubt.  Two  French  missionaries,  Rives  and  Mi- 
rieri,  had  gained  some  influence  over  the  Hawaiian  autho- 
rities before  the  arrival  of  the  Americans,  in  1890, %md  they 
caused  our  countrymen  to  be  kept  at  sea  eight  days  without 
the  privilege  of  landing.  Rives,  who  was  then  the  king's 
interpreter,  has  ever  been  the  principal  instigator  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  Protestants,  who  finally  succeded  in  gaining 
the  favor  of  the  government  and  the  people,  so  that  laws 
were  passed  prohibiting  the  introduction  or  establishment 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  on  the  ground  that  it  re- 
sembled too  much  in  its  forms  the  old  Hawaiian  idolatry. 

A  new  interest  has  been  imparted  to  these  islands  by  the 
ridiculous  proceedings  of  Captain  Lord  Panlet,  who  re- 
cently "  seized  the  king,  court  and  government  in  the  name 
of  his  mistress  the  Queen  of  England."  This  Lord  Pan- 
let  would  be  a  vagabond  if  he  were  not  a  nobleman.  Be 
has  been  repeatedly  arrested  in  the  streets  of  London  for 
rioting  and  ruffianism,  and  probably  was  sent  abroad  that 
he  might  not  disgrace  himself  and  his  caste  at  home.  His 
conduct,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  has  been  dis- 
avowed by  the  English  ministry. 


Parochial  8ermons  :  By  John  Henry  Newman,  B.  D.,  Fal- 
low of  Oriel  College,  and  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Oxford. 
New  York,  D.  AppUton  j  Co.  Philadelphia,  G.  8.  Apple- 
ton.    Two  volt.  Qvo. 

The  author  of  these  sermons  is  the  reputed  writer  of 
Tract  XC.  which  was  the  crowning  publication  of  that 
series,  issuing  from  Oxford,  which  has  created  greater  sen- 
sation than  any  English  theological  works  during  the  present 
century.  But  he  who  opens  these  volumes  in  the  hope 
of  finding  the  peculiarities  of  the  Oxford  Theology,  sup- 
ported by  elaborate  argument,  will  be  disappointed ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  reader  who  arms  himself  in  triple  cau- 
tion against  what  he  deems  the  errors  of  the  Tractarians, 
will  find  when  he  reaches  the  end  of  the  second  volume 
that  his  panoply  of  resistance  might  have  been  spared.  And 
to  the  end  of  the  second  volume  every  reader  will  go,  whose 
habits  of  reading  or  of  study  incline  him  to  such  works  as 
the  one  under  notice.  Eloquent  but  simple  and  nervous 
English,  direct  and  forcible  arrangement  of  the  points  of 
the  subjects,  mark  these  sermons  as  models  in  style ;  while 
a  spirit  of  fervent  piety  breathes  through  them  all,  which 
gives  them,  what  we  too  seldom  find  in  printed  sermons, 
the  persuasiveness  and  force  of  spoken  discourses.  The 
reader  who  could  feel  the  influence  of  oratory,  were  the 
author  addressing  him  in  person,  must  forget,  while  reading 
his  book,  that  he  is  not  present  and  exhorting  him  in  living 
words. 

We  would  by  no  means  be  understood  to  say  that  the 
Parochial  Sermons  contain  no  marks  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  their  author ;  but  we  have  the  opinion  of  one  Ameri- 
can prelate  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  that  "  the  portions  of 


their  contents  about  which  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion, 
are  not  to  be  set  in  the  scale  against  the  general  tendency  of 
the  volumes  j"  and  of  another,  that,  "  while  they  are  free 
from  those  extravagances  of  opinion  usually  ascribed  to  the 
author  of  the  90th  Tract,  they  assert  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner the  true  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  in  England,  and 
enforce  with  peculiar  solemnity  and  effect  that  holiness  of 
life,  with  the  means  thereto,  so  characteristic  of  the  fathers 
of  that  trying  age.1' 

It  may  be  true  that  the  writer  shows  in  some  particulars 
that  he  is  for  Cephas  or  Apollos;  but  in  his  leading  and 
cardinal  views  he  speaks  as  the  ambassador  of  a  greater 
than  any  earthly  teacher ;  and  he  who  reads  the  Parochial 
Sermons,  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  should  be  read,  cannot 
fail  to  derive  edification,  whatever  be  his  sentiments  upon 
the  mooted  points  which  they  barely  touch.  This  magazine 
represents  no  school  in  Theology,  nor  does  it  assume  to  teach 
or  to  inform  its  readers  upon  any  but  aesthetic  doctrines ;  yet 
the  reviewer  can  but  feel'  confident  that  he  has  done  the 
reader  good  service  in  directing  his  attention,  if  indeed  it 
has  not  already  been  thus  directed,  to  this  collection  of  ser- 
mons, which  will  rank  among  the  most  elegant  in  diction 
and  practical  in  application  in  the  R«fli»«h  language. 


Lays  of  My  Home,  and  Other  Poems :  By  John  G.  Whistier. 
One  volwm,  duodecimo.  Boston,  William  D.  Ticknor; 
Philadelphia,  Herman  Hooker. 

Of  all  the  American  poets  Whittier  has  the  most  strength, 
the  most  vigor,  the  most  independence.  His  lines  ring 
like  the  clang  of  the  anvil.  He  has  no  meek  phrases 
for  any  kind  of  rascality.  Like  Ebenezer  Elliott,  the  Com 
Law  Rhymer,  whom  of  all  the  English  bards  he  most  re- 
sembles, he  "  speaks  as  he  feels,  and  he  feels  like  a  mah." 
He  hates  all  that  is  false,  treacherous,  tyrranous,  and  loves 
all  that  is  true,  ingenuous,  liberal.  He  is  not  free  from 
prejudices.  His  ancestors,  for  four  or  five  generations, 
lived  on  the  same  estate,  by  the  margin  of  the  Merrimack, 
and  suffered,  perhaps,  from  Puritan  intolerance.  He  in- 
herits, with  their  home,  their  principles,  feelings,  sympa- 
thies. In  the  following  spirited  ballad  he  has  displayed 
the  strong  enthusiasm  of  the  early  Quaker,  the  short- 
sighted bigotry  of  the  clergy  and  magistrates,  and  that 
fellow-feeling  which  the  "common  people,"  when  not 
directly  under  the  control  of  spiritual  despotism,  have 
ever  evinced.  It  is  founded  upon  an  incident  related 
in  Sewall's  History.  A  son  and  daughter  of  lawrence 
Southwkk,  of  Salem,  who  had  himself  been  imprisoned 
and  deprived  of  all  his  property  for  having  entertained  two 
Quakers  at  his  house,  were  fined,  for  not  attending  church, 
ten  pounds  each,  which  they  were  unable  to  pay.  The 
General  Court,  then  sitting  at  Boston,  issued  an  order  by 
which  the  treasurer  of  the  county  was  "  fully  empowered 
to  sell  the  said  persons  to  any  of  the  English  nation  at  Vir- 
ginia or  BarbadotSy  to  answer  said  fines."  An  attempt 
was  made  to  carry  the  decree  into  execution,  but  no  ship- 
master was  found  willing  to  convey  the  prisoners  to  the 
West  Indies. 

THE  BAIiLAD  OP  CASSANDftA  SOTJTHWICK. 

To  tbe  God  of  til  sore  mercies  let  my  Menu*  rim  le-day, 
Prom  the  scoffer  and  tbe  cruel  he  bain  plucked  »he  spoil  away,— 
Tea,  He  who  cooled  the  furnace  around  the  faithful  three, 
And  tamed  the  Chaldean  liooa,  hath  wt  his  handmaid  free ! 

Last  night  I  saw  the  sunset  melt  thnmgh  my  prison  ban, 
last  night  across  my  damp  eartb'ttoor  fell  toe  pale  fleam  of  start; 
In  the  coldnem  and  the  darkness  all  through  the  Jong  aignt  time, 
My  grated  easement  whitened  with  Autumn1*  early  rime. 

Atone,  in  that  dark  sorrow,  hour  after  hour  crept  by  t 
Star  after  star  looked  palely  in  and  sank  adown  the  sky ; 
No  sound  amid  night's  stilloen.  sare  that  which  seemed  to  bo 
The  dull  and  heavy  beating  of  the  pulses  of  the  sea; 
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AH  night  I  at  unsleeping,  for  I  knew  that  oa  the  morrow 
The  raler  and  the  creel  priest  would  mock  me  in  my  sorrow, 
Dragged  to  their  place  of  market,  and  bargained  for  and  told, 
Like  a  lamb  before  the  shambles,  like  a  heifer  from  the  fold  1 

Oh,  the  weakness  of  the  flash  was  there    the  shrinking  and  the 
And  the  low  yoiee  of  the  Tempter  like  whispers  to  me  came : 
"  Why  ait  *t  thou  thus  forlornly  t"  the  wicked  murmur  said, 
u  Damp  wails  thy  bower  of  beauty,  cold  earth  thy  maiden  bed  ? 

M  Where  be  the  smiling  iaces,  and  voices  soft  and  sweet, 
Seen  la  thy  toner's  dwelling, heard  la  the  pleasant  street? 
'  Where  be  the  youths,  whose  glances  the  summer  Sabbath  through 
Turned  tenderly  and  timidly  unto  thy  other*  pew  ? 

■  Why  sit  *t  thou  here,  Cassandra?— Bethink  thee  with  what  mirth 
Thy  happy  schoolmates  gather  around  the  warm  bright  hearth ; 
How  the  crimson  shadows  tremble,  on  foreheads  white  and  air, 
On  eyes  of  merry  girlhood,  half  hid  in  golden  hair. 

Not  for  thee  the  hearth  lire  brightens,  not  for  thee  kind  words  are  ip***:^ 
Not  for  thee  the  nuts  of  Weahatn  woods  by  laughing  boys  are  broken, 
No  first-fruits  of  the  orchard  within  thy  lap  are  laid. 
For  thee  no  flowers  of  Autumn  the  youthful  hunters  braid. 

"Oh  t  weak,  deluded  maiden  J— by  crazy  fancies  led, 

With  wild  and  raving  rallers  an  evil  path  to  tread ; 

To  leave  a  wholesome  worship,  and  teaching  pure  and  sound : 

And  mate  with  maniac  women,  loose-haired  and  s&ckcloth-bound. 

"  Mad  scoffers  of  the  priesthood,  who  mock  at  things  divina, 
Who  rail  acainst  the  pulpit  and  holy  bread  and  wine ; 
Sore  from  their  cart-tail  scourging*,  and  from  the  pillory  lama, 
Rejoicing  in  their  wretchedness,  and  glorying  in  their  shame. 

"  And  what  a  ate  awaits  the*?— a  sadly  toiling  slave, 
Dragging  the  slowly  lengthening  chain  of  bondage  to  the  gravel 
Think  or  thy  woman*  nature,  subdued  in  hopelew  thrall, 
The  easy  prey  of  any,  the  scoff  aid  scorn  of  allf" 


Oh  1— ever  as  the  Tempter  tpoka,  and  feeble  Nature*  man 
Wrung  drop  by  drop  the  scalding  flow  of  unavailing  tears, 
I  wrestled  down  the  evil  thoughts,  and  strove  in  silent  prayer, 
To  feel,  oh,  Helper  of  the  weak !— that  Thou  indeed  west  there  I 

I  thought  of  Paul  and  Silas,  within  Philippic  eelL 
And  how  from  Peter*  sleeping  limbs  the  prison  shackles  fell, 
Till  I  seemed  to  hear  the  trailing  of  an  angel*  robe  of  white, 
And  to  feel  a  blessed  presence  invisible  to  sight. 


Bless  the  Load  for  all  His  mercies  1— for  the  peace  and  love  I  sett, 
like  dew  of  Hermon*  holy  hill,  upon  my  spirit  melt: 
When,  M  Get  behind  me,  Satan !»  was  the  language  of  my  heart, 
And  Melt  the  Evil  Tempter  with  all  bis  doubts  depart. 

Slow  broke  the  gray  cold  moraine  j  again  the  sunshine  Ml, 
Flecked  with  the  shade  of  bar  and  grate  within  my  lonely  celt  t 
The  hoar  frost  melted  on  the  wall,  and  upward  from  the  street 
Came  careless  laugh  and  idle  word,  and  tread  of  passing  feet. 

At  length  the  heavy  bolts  fell  back,  my  door  was  open  cast, 
And  slowly  at  the  sheriff*  side,  up  the  long  street  I  passed  \ 
I  heard  the  murmur  round  me,  and  frit,  but  dared  not  see, 
How,  from  every  door  and  window,  the  people  gaaed  on 


And  doubt  and  fear  felt  on  me,  shame  burned  upon  my  cheek, 
Swam  earth  and  sky  around  me,  my  trembling  limbs  grew  weaki 
'*  Ob,  Lord !  support  thy  handmaid ;  and  from  her  soul  east  out 
Thenar  of  man,  which,  brings  a  snare    the  weakness  and  the  doubt" 

Then  the  dreary  shadows  scattered  like  a  cloud  In  morning*  breene, 
And  a  low  deep  voice  within  me  seemed  whispering  words  like  these: 
"Though  thy  earth  be  as  the  iron,  and  thy  heaven  a  brazen  wall, 
Trust  stUI  Uts  loving  kindness  whose  power  is  over  all." 

We  paused  at  length,  where  at  my  feet  the  sunlit  waters  broke 
On  glaring  reach  of  shining  beach,  and  shingly  wall  of  rock ; 
The  niercnant^hips  lay  idly  there,  in  hard  dear  lines  on  high, 
Tracing  with  rope  and slender  spar  their  network  on  the  sky. 

And  there  were  ancieflt  citizens,  cloak -wrapped  and  grave  and  cold, 
And  grim  and  stout  sea-captains  with  aces  bronzed  and  old, 
And  on  his  bone,  with  Kawson,  his  cruel  clerk  at  hand, 
Sat  dark  and  haughty  Endicott,  the  ruler  of  the  land. 

And  poisoning  with  his  evil  words  the  ruler*  ready  ear, 
The  priest  leaned  o'er  his  saddle,  with  laugh  and  scoff  and  leer  j 
It  stirred  my  soul,  and  from  my  lips  the  seal  of  silence  broke, 
As  if  through  woman*  weakness  a  warming  spirit  spoke. 

I  cried.  ••The  Lord  rebuke  thee,  thou  smiter  of  the  meek. 
Thou  robber  of  the  righteous,  thou  trampler  of  the  weak I 
Go  light  the  dark,  cold  heart b-stonee— go  turn  the  prison  lock 
Of  the  poor  hearts  thou  hast  bunted,  thou  wolf  amid  the  flock!* 

Dark  lowered  the  brows  of  Endicott  and  with  a  deeper  red 
O'er  Rawtdn*  wine-empurpled  cheek  the  flush  of  auger  spread ; 
"  Good  people,"  quoth  the  white-lipped  priest M  a*60"  not  her  words  so  wild, 
aster  speaks  within  her— the  Devil  o        ^'     . -..- 


Her  Jdaster  speaks ' 


I  owns  his  child I" 


But  gray  heads  shook,  and  young  brows  knit,  the  while  the  sheriff  read 
1  hat  law  the  wicked  rulers  agaiust  the  poor  have  made, 
Who  to  their  bouse  of  Rimmon  and  idol  priesthood  brinf 
No  bended  knee  of  worship,  nor  gainful  offering. 

Then  to  the  stout  sea-captains  the  sheriff  tuminf  said  : 

*•  Which  of  re,  worthy  stamen,  will  take  this  Quaker  maid? 

In  the  Isle  of  fair  Barbadoes,  or  oa  Virginia*  shore. 

You  may  hold  her  at  a  higher  price  than  Indian  girl  or  Moor." 

Grim  and  silent  stood  the  captains  j  and  when  again  he  cried, 
*•  Speak  out,  my  worthy  seamen !"— no  voice  or  sign  replied  ; 
But  I  felt  a  hard  band  press  my  own,  and  kind  words  met  my  etfi 
uftrfui  Mm  tbM.  ami  nmnrv*  thm.  mi  *enUe  eifi  and  dear  !* 


'God  bless  thee,  and  preserve  thee,  my  gentle  girl  and  dear ! 


nigh, 


M  Pile  my  ship  with  bars  of  silver— jpack  with  coins  of  Spanish  gold, 
From  keel-picre  up  to  deck-plank,  the  roomagr  of  her  hold, 
Br  the  living  God  who  made  me  I    I  would  mnner  in  your  bay 
Buik  ship  aul  crew  and  cargo,  than  bear  this  child  away !" 


"Wdtannweiwl,  worthy  cmpouXaYaiM  cm  their  cruel  law*? 
Ran  through  the  crowd  in  murmurs  loud  the  people*  just  appl 
*  Like  the  herdsman  of  Tekna,  in  Israel  of  old, 
Shall  we  see  the  poor  and  righteous  again  for  silver  sold  r* 


I  looked  on  haughty  Endicott ;  with  weapon  half  way  draws. 
Swept  round  the  throng  his  lton  glare  of  Utter  hate  and  scam; 
Fiercely  he  drew  his  bridle  rein,  and  tamed  in  silence  hade. 
And  sneering  priest  and  baffled  clerk  rode  murmuring  in  has 

Hard  after  them  the  sheriff  looked,  in  bitterness  of  soul ; 
Thrice  smote  his  staff  upon  the  ground,  and  crashed  bis  i 
"  Good  friends,'*  be  said.  "  since  both  have  fled,  the  ruler  and  the 
Judge  ye,  if  from  their  further  work  I  be  not  well  released.*' 

Loud  was  the  cheer  Which,  folt  and  dear,  swept  round  the  eftlent  I 
As,  with  kinds  words  and  kinder  looks,  be  bade  me  go  my  way  j 
For  He  who  turns  the  courses  of  the  streamlet  of  the  glen. 
And  the  river  of  great  waters,  had  tamed  the  hearts  of  man. 

Oh,  at  that  hour  (he  very  earth  seemed  chanced  beneath  my  eyn, 
A  holier  wonder  round  me  rose  the  blue  walls  of  the  sky, 
A  lovelier  light  on  rock  and  hill,  and  stream  and  woodland  lay. 
And  softer  lapsed  on  sunnier  sands  the  waters  of  the  bay. 

Thanksgiving  to  the  Lord  of  life  1— to  Him  all  praises  be. 
Who  from  the  hands  of  evil  men  hath  set  bis  handmaid  free  ; 
All  praise  to  Him  before  whose  power  the  mighty  are  afraid. 
Who  takes  the  crafty  in  the  snare,  which  for  the  poor  is  laid  ! 

Sing,  oh,  my  soul,  rejoicingly,  on  evening*  twilight  calm 
Uplift  the  loud  thanksgiving— pour  forth  the  grateful  psalm; 
Let  all  dear  hearts  with  me  rejoice,  as  did  the  saints  or  old, 
When  of  the  Lord*  good  angel  the  rescued  Peter  told. 


t*n. 


And  weep  and  bowt  ye  evil  priests  and  mighty  men  of 
The  Lord  shall  smi'e  the  proud  and  lay  Hit  hind  upon  the 
Wo  to  the  wicked  rulers  in  His  aanoging  hour ! 
Wo  to  the  wolves  who  seek  the  flocks  to  raven  and  devour: 

But  let  the  humble  ones  arise,— the  jponr  in  heart  be  glad, 
And  let  the  mourning  ones  again  with  robes  of  praise  be  dad. 
For  He  who  cooled  the  furnace,  and  smoothed  the  stormy  wnve, 
And  tamed  the  Chaldean  lions,  is  mighty  still  to  save! 

Tbifl  is  written  in  the  true  ballad  style.  In  a  differeat 
spirit  altogether  are  the  beautiful  poem  entitled  K  Ra- 
phael," "  Follen,"  «  Chalkley  Hall,"  and  "  To  a  Frkad 
on  her  Return  from  Europe,"  which,  did  our  limit*  perasi, 
we  would  gladly  present  to  our  readers  as  moat  chaste 
finished  compositions,  in  their  way  worthy  of  the 
masters. 

Mr,  Whittier  is  by  no  means  a  faultless  versifier.  He 
sometimes  writes  very  carelessly,  and  fails  of  that  directaeni 
and  simplicity  which  distinguish  the  productions  of  th* 
poet  thoroughly  trained  in  the  school  of  taste.  We  hare 
not  now  however  space  in  which  to  point  out  hi*  defects, 
and  content  ourselves  with  awarding  that  meed  of 
to  which  the  volume  before  us  is  so  well  entitled. 


Clontarf,  or  the  Field  of  the  Green  Banner  /  An  Historical 
Romance,  with  Other  Poems :  BuJ.  Augustus  Shea.  Ont 
volume  duodecimo.  New  York,  D.  Applelem  f  Co. 

The  principal  poem  in  the  volume  takes  its  name  front 
the  battle  of  Clontarf,  in  which  the  Irish,  under  the  famces 
Brian  Boiroihme,  defeated  the  Danes,  and  ended  forever 
their  struggle  for  dominion  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Shea  has  the 
vivid  fancy  and  warm  imagination  for  which  his  country- 
men are  usually  distinguished,  and  he  writes  -with 
directness  and  elegance.  We  had  marked  several 
in  Clontarf  and  one  of  the  minor  poems,  to  quote,  bat  are 
reluctantly  compelled  to  omit  them. 


Mental  Hygiene ;  or  an  Examination  of  the  Intellect  sad 
Passions,  designed  to  illustrate  their  Influence  on  HeaZk 
and  the  Duration  of  Life  ;  By  William  Steeetser,  M.  D 
One  volume,  duodecimo.    New  York,  J.  $  JET.  G.  LemgUj. 
The  author  of  this  work,  by  his  popular  treatises  on  In- 
digestion and  Consumption,  became  known  as  a  senabk 
and  attractive  writer.    The  object  of  the  present  work  ■ 
to  exhibit  the  effects  of  the  passions  on  health.    Every 
position  is  supported  (by  well  authenticated  facts ;  and  the 
happy  quotations  and  agreeable   anecdotes  interspersed 
through  the  book  render  it  entertaining  as  well  as  instrac* 
tive.    Some  essay  of  the  kind  has  long  been  needed  ;  sad 
ata  period  so  abounding  in  occasions  of  mental  and  room 
excitement  as  the  present  it  will  be  read  with  signal  ad- 
vantage by  persons  of  every  class  and  profession. 
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ue^iscd  all  beneath,  and  crouched  to  all  above  her. 
If  a  titled  foreigner  came  in  the  way  of  Caleb  and  his 
spouse,  he  might  think  himself  extremely  fortunate  if 
he  escaped  being  surfeited  by  a  quick  succession,  a 
perfect  feu  dt  joic,  of  horrible  attentions.  Mrs. 
Plant  having  been,  at  least,  fifteen  years  on  the  turf 
11 


auv.  uiot  uju  Kiug  uecomes  dependent  on  the  basket* 
maker.  Caleb  often  learned  this  lesson ;  and,  though 
it  made  him  never  the  wiser,  it  detracted  much  from 
that  portion  of  his  happiness  which  was  derived  from 
the  ignoble  pride  of  superior  wealth.  He  was  per- 
petually reminded,  not  by  the  ill-natured  sneers  of 
others,  but  by  his  own  self-consciousness,  that  the 
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THE    MILLIONAIRE. 


BT  JAMES  K.  PAULDERO,  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  DUTCHMAIl's  FmX-SUW,"  "WESTWARD  HO!"  ETC. 


In  ^  certain  great  city  of  the  new  world,  which 
shall  be  nameless,  there  once  lived,  and,  in  fact,  lives 
still,  a  citizen,  at  one  time  somewhat  better  known 
than  respected,  but  who  maintained  rather  a  dignified 
position  in  society,  on  the  score  of  the  possession  of 
three  tin  boxes,  painted  green,  one  of  which  was 
filled  with  deeds  of  the  kind  which  may  be  emphatic- 
ally called  good  deeds— the  second,  with  bonds  and 
mortgages— the  third,  with  certificates  of  the  stock  of 
various  incorporations,  not  one  of  which  divided  less 
than  ten  per  cent,  per  annum.  These  were  his  patents 
of  nobility,  and  gave  him  equal  claims  with  those 
highly  descended  nobles  of  the  old  world,  possessing 
a  coat  of  arms  with  thirty-six  quarterings,  and  a  pedi- 
gree derived  from  the  most  impenetrable  obscurity. 
And  why  should  they  not  ?  It  would  be  difficult  to 
give  a  good  reason  why  bonds,  mortgages  and  stocks, 
gained  by  a  life  of  persevering  industry,  should  not 
confer  equal  rank  and  dignity,  with  lands  acquired, 
for  the  most  part,  originally,  by  repine  and  oppres- 
sion. 

Be  this  as  it  may ;  our  wealthy  citizen,  whose  name 
was  Caleb  Plant,  had,  by  dint  of  poring  over  his 
genealogy  in  the  tin  boxes,  gradually  acquired  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  self-sufficiency.  He  would  occa- 
sionally indulge  in  various  sarcastic  inuendoes,  having 
reference  to  upstart  pretenders ;  and  as  for  his  good 
lady,  she  held  her  head  above  the  clouds,  and  trod  the 
world  under  her  feet— by  which  is  meant,  that  she 
despised  all  beneath,  and  crouched  to  all  above  her. 
If  a  titled  foreigner  came  in  the  way  of  Caleb  and  his 
spouse,  he  might  think  himself  extremely  fortunate  if 
he  escaped  being  surfeited  by  a  quick  succession,  a 
perfect  feu  de  joit,  of  horrible  attentions.  Mrs. 
Plant  having  been,  at  least,  fifteen  years  on  the  turf 
11 


of  fashion,  considered  herself  one  of  the  aborigines  of 
the  beau  monde,  and  her  indignation  at  the  intrusion 
of  an  interloper  was  awful.  Had  it  been  possible,  she 
would  have  planted  spring-guns  and  man-traps  around 
the  sacred  precincts,  to  deter  these  insolent  poachers. 
In  short,  Caleb  was  a  millionaire,  which,  in  all  con- 
science, is  equal  to  the  title  of  count,  or  marquis, 
with  thirty  generations  of  uninterrupted  gentility. 

But  though  Caleb  often  said  so,  he  never  could  bring 
himself  to  think  so,  for  there  was  always  in  a  secret 
corner  of  his  heart  a  lurking  consciousness  of  in- 
feriority, whenever  he  came  in  contact  with  persons 
of  real  merit ;  for,  after  all  the  paltry  pretensions  of 
rank  and  wealth,  that  is  the  standard  by  which  men 
always  estimate  each  other  in  the  end.  We  may  con- 
template the  distant  shadow  of  a  pigmy,  as  it  lengthens 
over  the  plain,  with  admiration  for  a  moment,  but  the 
instant  we  compare  it  with  the  substance,  the  illusion 
vanishes.  In  like  manner  the  rank,  the  splendor,  and 
the  power  of  kings,  which  overwhelm  the  imagina- 
tion with  a  feeling  of  awe  and  reverence,  dwindle 
into  objects  of  contempt  and  derision,  when  we  find, 
from  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  that  they  are  in  the 
possession  of  a  fool,  or  a  madman.  The  way  to 
estimate  the  real  dignity  of  men,  is  to  bring  them  into 
contact  with  each  other,  and  set  them  in  action.  It  is 
then  that  the  great  talker  often  turns  out  a  coward, 
the  rich  man  incapable  of  protecting  his  own  wealth, 
and  that  the  king  becomes  dependent  on  the  basket- 
maker.  Caleb  often  learned  this  lesson ;  and,  though 
it  made  him  never  the  wiser,  it  detracted  much  from 
that  portion  of  his  happiness  which  was  derived  from 
the  ignoble  pride  of  superior  wealth.  He  was  per- 
petually reminded,  not  by  the  ill-natured  sneers  of 
others,  but  by  his  own  self-consciousness,  that  the 
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men  he  affected  to  look  down  upon,  were  incompara- 
bly above  him  in  knowledge,  in  intellect,  and  in  all 
the  qualities  that  give  one  man  a  natural  claim  to  su- 
periority over  another.  His  great  wealth,  by  invest- 
ing him  with  the  power  to  confer  benefits  and  inflict 
injuries,  necessarily  gave  him  a  station  and  influence 
in  society ;  but,  though  others  might  think  him  great, 
he  always  felt  himself  little ;  and  the  latter  years  of 
his  life  had  been  one  incessant  struggle  to  disguise 
from  himself  what  he  often  managed  to  conceal  from 
the  world.  Hence  he  was  zealous  in  cultivating  the 
acquaintance  of  strangers,  or  rather  inviting  them  to 
great  entertainments,  where  he  sought  to  dazzle  them 
by  outward  show,  while  his  inward  deficiencies 
escaped  detection  in  the  labyrinth  of  a  crowd,  or  be- 
hind an  immense  silver  tureen. 

Caleb  Plant  had  come  to  the  city  a  poor  country 
boy,  and  by  a  series  of  well  directed  industry,  joined 
to  the  most  rigid  habits  of  economy,  aided  by  con- 
stant prudence,  and  that  occasional  good  fortune  by 
which  it  is  ever  rewarded,  about  the  age  of  forty-five 
had  amassed  a  great  estate.  The  prudent  mothers  of 
grown  up  daughters  had  long  had  their  eyes  upon 
him,  but  he  was  too  busy,  too  constantly  in  action  to 
be  hit  by  the  shaft  of  Cupid,  who  seldom  shoots  fly- 
ing. It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  fall  in  love  while 
he  is  running  full  tilt  after  Lady  Fortune ;  and  friend 
Caleb  never  contemplated  the  desperate  throw  of  the 
matrimonial  die,  until  one  bitter,  stormy  evening, 
when  the  wind  whistled,  the  snows  beat  against  the 
windows,  and  the  "  spirit  of  the  storm, '''so  often  con- 
jured up  by  modern  bards,  roared  and  yelled,  and 
knocked  furiously  at  the  doors  and  windows  for  admit- 
tance. Caleb  sat  alone  at  his  fireside.  He  had  read  the 
newspaper,  and  attempted  a  story  in  some  mammoth 
sheet,  and  got  along  pretty  smoothly,  until  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  when  he  lost  the  track, 
wandered  from  one  vast  region  to  another,  until  he 
became  perfectly  bewildered,  and,  at  length,  so  im- 
patient that  he  cast  it  into  the  flames,  and  thereby  in- 
continently set  fire  to  the  chimney.  After  the  hubbub 
had  subsided,  he  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  and 
began  to  sum  up  what  he  was  worth ;  but  not  being 
able  to  ascertain  the  point  altogether  to  his  satisfac- 
tion, he  had  resort  to  his  tin  boxes,  and  clearly  made 
himself  out  a  millionaire.  He  pondered  on  this  agree- 
able circumstance  until  he  fairly  got  tired" — for  even 
the  contemplation  of  wealth  is  a  pleasure  that  wears 
thread-bare  at  last — and  could  hardly  keep  his  eyes 
open,  though  it  was  only  eight  o'clock.  All  at  once, 
however,  he  started  up  with  great  alacrity,  and,  ring- 
ing the  bell,  ordered  a  glass  of  whiskey  punch,  with 
which  he  regaled  himself  gloriously.  But,  after  all, 
drinking  with  oneself,  thought  Caleb,  is  a  poor  busi- 
ness. He  had  a  great  mind  to  call  in  his  factotum 
Absalom  and  have  a  set-to  with  him,  until  his  dignity 
came  and  rescued  him  from  such  a  groveling  alterna- 
tive. Then  he  suddenly  rose  again  from  his  chair, 
paced  the  room  from  right  to  left,  and  from  one 
corner  to  another,  with  his  head  declined  a  little  for- 
ward, as  if  in  deep  thought,  and  his  hands  clasped  be- 
hind him.  Thus  he  continued  for  some  time,  when 
suddenly  he  seemed  to  become  inspired — he  rubbed 


his  hands  together,  cocked  his  nose  and  chin,  and  ex- 
claimed at  intervals,  in  disjointed  sentences,  "  Yes- 
yes— I  wonder  I  never  thought  of  it  before.  Ill  do 
it,  by  Jupiter— I  '11  look  out  for  a  wife,  as  soon  as  this 
infernal  storm  is  over."  Thus  a  long  storm  and  a 
glass  of  whiskey  punch  brought  Caleb  Plant  to  the 
desperate  point  of  matrimony.  How  many  Benedicts 
can  give  better  reasons  than  these  ? 

It  cleared  up,  however,  during  the  night;  the  snows 
had  all  melted  away;  the  morn  was  bright  and 
cheery;  and  Caleb  remembered  he  had  yet  many  re- 
sources against  matrimony.  He  belonged  to  three 
clubs,  each  meeting  once  a  week;  he  exchanged  din- 
ners, as  regularly  as  clock-work,  twice  a  week  with 
two  of  his  most  particular  friends ;  and,  on  Saturday 
evenings,  he  played  whist  at  home,  with  two  old 
cronies,  and  dummy.  Thus  the  six  days  were  pretty 
well  disposed  of,  but  the  seventh  day,  and  most 
especially  the  evening,  brought  the  tug  of  war ;  and, 
for  three  months  from  the  memorable  night  of  the 
whiskey  punch  and  the  snow  storm,  he  regularly 
came  to  a  determination  to  get  married  every  Sunday 
evening. 

But  the  resolutions  of  men,  and  especially  of  a 
bachelor  of  forty-five,  are  like  the  sands  held  in  sus- 
pension by  the  current  of  the  stream  while  in  a  state 
of  agitation,  and  which  suddenly  subside  in  a  state  of 
repose.  It  was  not  until  about  the  middle  of  August 
following,  that  the  pnnch  and  the  snow  storm  received 
a  reinforcement  that  finally  enabled  them  to  carry  the 
day  in  favor  of  matrimony.  As  Caleb  was  sharing 
himself  one  morning,  he  received  two  great  shocks 
in  quick  succession,  which  brought  him  to  the  feet  of 
Don  Cupid  in  an  instant.  The  first  was  the  discovery 
of  two  very  considerable  circular  furrows,  ploughed 
by  time,  from  the  lip  of  his  nose  to  the  corners  oC  ha 
mouth ;  the  second,  the  detection  of  a  slight  approxi- 
mation of  some  straggling  hairs  about  his  ears  to  gray. 
He  immediately  rang  the  bell  furiously,  and,  the  ser- 
vant entering  somewhat  in  alarm,  he  exclaimed— 

"Absalom!" 

"  Sir !" 

"  Get  the  carriage  and  horses  in  order — pack  up 
my  clothes,  and  be  ready  to-morrow  morning  to  set 
out  for  the  Springs.  And,  do  you  hear,  lock  up  my 
spectacles—" 

"  In  the  portmanteau,  sir  ?" 

"  No,  blockhead,  in  the  cabinet  I  shan't  want 
them." 

The  next  morning  Caleb,  having  no  notes  to  pay, 
was  off  to  the  Springs,  with  his  splendid  equipage,  and 
without  his  spectacles.  Some  very  sensible,  well  in- 
formed writers  liave  seriously  questioned  the  sagacity 
of  gentlemen  seekers,  who  go  to  the  Springs,  or  other 
public  resorts,  to  look  for  a  helpmate;  but,  for 
part,  we  think  the  plan  of  Caleb  Plant  was  very 
ble  and  judicious.  There  are  times  that  try  the  souls 
of  women  as  well  as  men ;  and  these  occur  quite  as 
frequently  at  public  places  as  within  the  domestic, 
circle.  Nay,  the  excitements  are  much  greater,  and 
the  sins  more  besetting.  It  is  there  that  human  vanity 
is  most  successfully  assailed ;  that  envy,  jealousy,  and 
petty  malice  find  their  constant  sphere  of  exercise,  as 
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well  as  their  keenest  stimulants;  and  she  who  can 
best  withstand  their  instigations  is  the  lady  for  a  bache- 
lor's money.  When  he  meets  with  one  who  speaks 
low,  not  from  fear  that  she  is  saying  what  she  ought 
not,  but  from  modest  diffidence ;  when  he  sees  her  ad- 
mired without  effort;  neglected  without  ill-nature; 
outshone  without  envy,  and  followed  without  looking 
behind,  let  him  gather  himself  together — yea,  let  him 
forthwith  single  her  out  from  the  rest  of  the  sinful 
race  of  the  daughters  of  Eve ;  let  him  cast  himself, 
his  equipage  and  his  million  at  her  feet,  and  if  she 
do  not  accept  him,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  her 
prudent  mamma.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  finds 
a  fair  and  beautiful  young  damsel,  who  talks  loud  in 
public ;  laughs  like  a  certain  animal  called  a  horse ;  is 
impatient  of  admiration,  and  splenetic  at  being  over- 
looked; one  who  cannot  represent  a  wall  flower  with- 
out turning  yellow  with  envy,  or  submit  to  abdicate 
the  throne  when  claimed  by  the  legitimate  heir ;  one 
who  usurps  the  prerogative  of  the  Grand  Signor,  by 
throwing  the  handkerchief  herself;  one,  in  short,  who 
waltzes  with  every  ferocious  stranger,  in  whiskers,  at 
a  moment's  warning.  When  thou  shalt  encounter 
such  a  damsel,  I  say  unto  thee,  O !  bachelor,  flee  to 
the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth;  bury  thyself  deep 
under  blankets  and  comfortables— 3*^  Oasa  on  Pelion  ; 
yea,  verily,  cut  a  stick — make  tracks,  for  thou  art 
barking  up  the  wrong  tree.  Or,  if  all  other  means 
fail,  get  thyself  reported  bankrupt,  and  if  that  don't 
save  thee,  thou  art  foredoomed. 

His  arrival  at  the  Springs  created  a  sensation,  and 
there  was  a  great  fluttering  among  the  birds  of  paradise. 
It  is  true,  Caleb  was  no  beauty.  He  was  somewhat 
bandy,  his  shoulders  were  as  round  as  those  of  a 
fashionable  belle ;  he  was  suspected  of  being  pigeon- 
toed,  and  he  wanted  tournure — he  could  never  catch 
that  indescribable  grace  with  which  our  fashionable 
gentlemen  carry  their  hands  in  their  coat  pockets.  But 
he  was  a  millionaire.  Nor  did  he  pretend  to  any  par- 
ticular accomplishment;  he  could  neither  murder 
French,  dance  the  waltz,  nor  drive  four  in  hand.  But 
then  he  was  a  millionaire.  As  to  mental  cultivation, 
his  pretensions  were  equally  slender.  He  never  read 
the  reviews,  consequently  he  never  ventured  an 
opinion  on  books ;  all  his  manuscripts  were  in  his  tin 
boxes,  and  he  valued  none  except  those  which  began 
with  "  Know  all  men  by  these  presents."  But  then 
he  was  a  millionaire.  He  had  not  been  two  days  at 
the  Springs,  before  he  was  quite  at  home  with  all  the 
ladies  of  the  least  pretensions,  and  hand  and  glove 
with  all  the  gentlemen.  He  was  under  no  necessity 
to  make  himself  agreeable,  for  the  ladies  took  all  the 
trouble  off  his  shoulders ;  and  wherever  he  went  he 
was  accompanied  by  a  cortege  of  men,  who  listened 
to  his  opinions  with  profound  devotion,  and  rever- 
enced him  as  an  oracle. 

There  is  nothing  which  so  soon  upsets  the  gravity 
of  men  of  a  certain  age,  as  the  admiration  of  the  other 
sex.  Men,  except  they  are  of  entirely  different  pur- 
suits and  professions,  seldom  admire  each  other  with 
sincerity;  there  is  apt  to  be  a  little  spice  of  envy  or 
jealousy  at  the  bottom.  Hence  they  do  not  value  the 
respect  of  each  other  so  much  as  the  homage  of  the 


ladies,  who,  being  free  from  all  rivalry  with  them, 
are  presumed  to  be  perfectly  disinterested.  Caleb 
could  not  withstand  tliese  attentions ;  his  head  grew 
dizzy ;  he  actually  became  frisky,  and  was  one  night 
seduced  into  the  enormous  indiscretion  of  dancing  a 
quadrille  with  Miss  Julia  Philbrick,  the  belle  of  the 
Springs,  who  persuaded  him  it  was  the  simplest  thing 
in  the  world.  He  got  through  with  it  awkwardly 
enough,  and  would  certainly  have  been  laughed  at,  if 
he  had  not  been  a  millionaire.  Two  other  feats  are 
on  record  in  the  annals  of  the  Springs.  He  attempted 
a  waltz,  but,  the  third  round,  his  head  began  to  swim 
like  a  top,  a  whirlwind  raged  in  his  ears,  the  floor 
rose  up  before  him  in  great  billows,  and  his  partner 
seemed  to  be  flying  in  the  air.  Caleb  had  just  suffi- 
cient discretion  to  dart  to  a  seat,  leaving  his  partner 
to  her  fate,  who  is  reported  to  have  whirled  round  the 
circle  three  times  before  she  could  stop  herself.  Such 
a  catastrophe  might  have  been  fatal  to  any  other  man, 
but  Caleb  was  a  millionaire.  His  last  great  feat,  was 
attempting  to  climb  the  Lover's  Rock,  to  which  he 
was  imprudently  excited  by  the  insinuations  of  a 
young  gentleman,  having  pretensions  to  the  good 
graces  of  Miss  Julia  Philbrick,  that  he  was  rather  old 
to  try  the  experiment.  He  had  got  near  the  summit, 
when  his  evil  genius  prompted  him  to  look  down  upon 
what  seemed  an  abyss  of  a  thousand  feet ;  his  knees 
trembled,  his  heart  throbbed,  his  head  swam,  and 
there  is  no  knowing  what  might  have  happened,  had 
not  Miss  Julia  Philbrick  reached  him  the  end  of  a 
pocket  handkerchief,  for  which  she  gave  forty-eight 
dollars,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  reach 
the  top.  This  was  the  last  performance  of  the  mil- 
lionaire, who  was  afterward  content  to  repose  under 
the  shade  of  his  laurels.  * 

From  that  time,  he  considered  Julia  as  the  preserver 
of  his  life,  and  his  gratitude  corresponded  with  the 
benefit.  She  had  saved  a  million  of  dollars,  and  de- 
served to  be  rewarded.  His  attentions  became  rather 
particular ;  he  dipped  water  for  her  from  the  Pierian 
Spring,  invited  the  mother  and  daughter  to  ride  in  his 
carriage  and  four,  and  asked  them  how  they  were 
every  morning.  Mrs.  Philbrick — whose  husband  was 
a  Mr.  Nobody,  and  therefore  not  worth  mentioning — 
was  gifted  with  a  world  of  motherly  sagacity,  and 
thought  it  was  now  time  to  draw  the  net  a  little  closer 
about  this  precious  gold  fish.  She  had,  several  years 
before,  got  some  how  or  other  out  of  health,  and  was 
pining  away  with  that  singularly  incomprehensible 
malady  which  baffles  the  skill  of  all  our  physicians, 
and  can  only  be  cured  by  the  salubrious  air  of  Paris. 
There  she  had  .thoroughly  got  rid  of  all  those  vulgar 
republican  notions  about  mutual  affection,  exchanges 
of  hearts,  parity  of  age,  connubial  happiness,  and  all 
that  sort  of  nonsense.  She  had  learnt  to  know  that 
the  true  end,  object  and  destiny  of  all  young  ladies 
in  matrimonial  speculations,  waa  obtaining  a  settle- 
ment As  to  love  without  money,  it  was  out  of  the 
question ;  and  she  held,  with  the  better  sort  of  people, 
as  well  at  our  unsophisticated  Indians,  that  daughters 
were  mere  subjects  of  barter  or  sale,  and  that  the  first 
duty  of  an  affectionate  parent  was  to  get  as  much  for 
them  as  possible. 
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She  had  attempted  to  instill  this  excellent  system  of 
philosophy  into  her  daughter,  and  had  succeeded  in- 
differently well.  Julia  was  a  clever  girl ;  one  of  those 
on  whom  nature  has  kindly  bestowed  a  disposition  to 
be  amiable  and  happy.  Had  she  been  blessed  with  a 
mother  such  as  she  deserved,  she  would  have  been 
all  the  best  of  mothers  could  have  wished,  for  she 
was  handsome  enough  to  charm  the  eye,  and  might 
have  been  good  enough  to  rivet  the  affections  her 
beauty  inspired.  But  the  mother  is  the  daughter's 
destiny.  Her  example  is  her  guide,  her  precepts  her 
decalogue ;  and  when  we  see  a  worthless  son,  or  a 
willful,  wayward,  extravagant  daughter,  one  may  be 
almost  sure  the  mother  has  been  neglectful  of  the 
plant  to  which  she  gave  being,  but  which  she  never 
nourished  with  the  dew  of  affection,  or  the  genial 
warmth  of  sleepless  maternal  care.  Happy  the  child 
that  has  a  wise  and  virtuous  mother,  and  wretched 
should  be  the  mother  that  has  a  worthless  child,  for 
if  she  look  into  her  own  heart,  ten  to  one  she  will 
find  that  the  fault  is  her  own. 

It  was  the  unlucky  destiny  of  poor  Julia  to  have 
such  a  mother,  and  to  be  still  more  unfortunate  in  a 
father  whose  easy  habits  of  passive  indolence  were 
such,  that  he  was  content  to  let  every  one  around  him 
do  as  they  pleased,  provided  they  would  only  let  him 
alone.    He  hated  trouble  so  much  that  he  was  always 
in  trouble  to  avoid  it ;  and  a  straw  in  his  way  was 
equal  to  an  impossibility  with  other  people.    It  is  thus 
that  Providence  smooths  the  path  of  life  into  a  dead 
level,  where  the  only  real  sources  of  inequality  in  our 
portion  of  enjoyment  are  evil  thoughts  and  evU  deeds, 
visited,  as  they  always  will  be,  by  the  scourge  of  con- 
science, and  haunted  by  the  vindictive  fiend  remorse. 
Poor  Julia !  no  wonder  the  rich  soil  of  her  heart 
was  sown  with  tares,  by  the  precepts  and  example  of 
her  mother,  the  indolent  neglect  of  her  father.    She 
had  the  most  fashionable  education,  which,  there  is 
too  much  cause  to  believe,  is  not  the  most  effectual 
barrier  against  the  temptations  of  this  world ;  and  she 
grew  up   to  place  her  happiness  entirely   in  the 
possession  of  the  means  of  indulging  those  vapid, 
heartless  pleasures,  that  give  nothing  in  return  for 
robbing  the  heart  of  all  its  lasting  and  substantial 
sources  of  happiness.    The  only  duty  taught  her  by 
her  mother,  was  that  of  implicit  obedience ;  and,  in 
process  of  time,  this  salutary  obligation  became  so 
powerful  that  it  finally  superseded  all  the  virtuous 
impulses  of  her  heart,  while  it  overpowered  all  the 
promptings  of  her  reason.    Sometimes,  indeed,  both 
would  rebel ;  but,  at  the  period  of  which  I  am  speak- 
ing, long  habits  of  submission  to  the  mother's  precepts 
had  almost  completely  subverted  the  independence  of 
her  mind ;  while  a  laborious  pursuit  of  those  pleasures 
which,  though  they  are  incapable  of  satisfying  the 
craving  appetite  for  happiness,  render  all  other  ali- 
ment distasteful,  had  hardened  her  heart  to  those  more 
gentle  and  endearing  feelings,  which  gray-beards  call 
dreams,  only  when  they  have  outlived  their  enjoy- 
ment, and  can  never  hope  for  their  return. 

The  details  of  the  siege  of  the  citadel  of  the  mil- 
lionaire, would  be  too  tedious,  we  will  not  say  dis- 
gusting, to  those  who  set  a  proper  value  on  the  purity 


and  dignity  of  woman.  We,  therefore,  pass  over  the 
various  manoeuvres  of  the  wily  mother ;  the  fantastic 
and  original  devoirs  of  Caleb,  and  the  struggles  of  the 
victim,  Julia,  whose  heart  often  rebelled  against  the 
sacrifice  she  was  called  upon  to  make  to  the  golden 
calf,  but  was  as  often  reduced  to  obedience  by  the 
habit  of  submission  to  her  mother,  aided  by  those 
visions  of  splendid  misery  presented  in  perspective 
from  the  inexhaustible  purse  of  the  millionaire.  Be- 
fore the  season  was  over,  Caleb  had  proposed,  was 
accepted,  and  Mrs.  Philbrick  had  the  satisfaction  not 
only  of  being  the  mother-in-law  of  a  millionaire,  but 
of  triumphing  over  her  particular  friend,  Mrs.  Mug- 
ford,  with  whom  she  was  very  intimate,  and  who  had 
a  daughter  her  mother  would  very  willingly  have  sub- 
stituted in  place  of  poor  Julia.  But  the  daughter 
happened  to  have  a  will  of  her  own,  and,  we  will  do 
her  the  justice  to  say,  was  almost  the  only  unmarried 
lady  at  the  Springs  who  could  resist  the  millionaire. 
Her  reasons  were  so  conclusive,  that  we  will  here  re- 
cord part  of  a  coversation  between  mother  and  daugh- 
ter, for  the  benefit  of  all  young  ladies  similarly  situated. 

"  But  what  objections,"  said  the  mother,  "  have  yoa 
to  setting  your  cap  at  Mr.  Plant— do  n't  you  know  that 
he  is  a  millionaire  ?" 

"  O,  Lord,  yes— every  body  knows  that— hot  I  dis- 
like his  name— I  shouldn't  like  to  be  called  Mrs. 
Plant — it  is  so  common." 

"  Well,  but,  my  dear  Louisa,  he  can  get  his  name 
changed  to  Plantville,  by  applying  to  the  Legislature. 
These  millionaires  can  do  any  thing,  you  know.  Be- 
sides, who  knows  but  his  name  may  be  Plantagenet, 
and  that  he  has  changed  it  to  Plant  for  shortness  ?" 

"  But  I  have  other  insuperable  objections,  ma." 

"  Well !  what  are  they,  my  love  V* 

"  Why,  he  has  n't  got  any  moustaches— I  can't  bear 
men  without  moustaches,  they  look  so  vulgar.  They 
never  eon  be  distingue  without  moustaches." 

"  Well,  but,  my  love,  if  Mr.  Plant  cannot  be,  as 
you  say,  astringent — " 

"  Lord,  ma !  I  said  distingue— I  meant  distinguished. 
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"Well,  then,  why  didn't  you  say  so,  my  love? 
But  if  Mr.  Plant  can't  be  distinguished  for  mus— 
moustaches — he  can  make  his  wife  distinguished  for 
her  carriage,  her  house,  her  furniture,  her  dress,  her 
jewels,  her  dinners  and  her  soirees— and  what  can  a 
reasonable  woman  want  more?" 

"  My  dear  ma,  it 's  useless  to  talk  about  Mr.  Plant. 
He  can't  waits — and  I  never  can  or  frill  marry  a  man 
that  can't  waltz ;  though,  for  that  matter,  I  should 
never  waltz  with  him  after  marriage,  for  fear  of  losing 
my  reputation." 

"  Very  well,  my  love,  you  may  go  further  and  fare 
worse.  A  millionaire  is  not  to  be  had  every  day— 
and—" 

"  O !  Lord,  ma,  there 's  the  ball  opening;  and  I  am 
engaged  to  waltz  with  the  foreign  gentleman  with 
such  beautiful  moustaches— I  forget  his  name,  far  I 
have  only  seen  him  once  this  morning.  He  is  just 
arrived  from  Europe,  and  Julia  Philbrick,  I  *m  sure, 
is  dying  to  waltz  with  him — "  and  away  she  ran,  leav- 
ing the  good  lady  mother  at  a  nonplus. 
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If  Julia  was  offered,  or  had  offered  herself,  up  a 
sacrifice  to  the  mammon  of  unrighteouness,  and  made 
herself  a  martyr,  she  was  determined  to  enjoy  the 
heaven  thus  dearly  purchased.  She  resolved  at  once 
to  become  the  bell-wether  of  the  flock,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  tribe,  the  incontestable  leader  of 
fashion.  This  enviable  eminence  was  seldom  to  be 
gained,  in  the  great  city  she  inhabited,  except  by  the 
possession  or  at  least  the  expenditure  of  a  great  deal 
of  money.  Either  of  these  answered  equally  well ; 
and  the  miser  who  had  amassed  his  wealth  by  extor- 
tion and  abstinence,  who  never  missed  a  chance  of 
availing  himself  of  the  misfortunes  of  others,  or 
seized  an  occasion  to  alleviate  distress,  was  equally 
an  object  of  profound  deference  with  the  dashing 
spendthrift,  who  entertained  the  world  at  his  table, 
and  was  equally  liberal  to  his  friends  as  charitable  to 
the  poor,  at  the  expense  of  his  creditors. 

There  are  various  modes  of  drilling  a  bachelor  af- 
ter he  has  been  metamorphosed  into  a  married  man, 
and  divers  wiseacres  have  puzzled  themselves  to  ac- 
count for  the  facility  with  which  the  most  silly,  su- 
perficial women  hit  upon  the  shortest,  as  well  as 
most  certain  system  to  train  the  lordly  despot  into 
submission.  They  do  not  consider  that,  with  here  and 
there  an  exception,  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  success 
of  the  process  of  taming,  is  a  tolerable  insight  into  the 
character  of  the  subject  of  the  experiment ;  and  that 
such  are  the  daily,  nay  hourly,  opportunities  afforded  in 
the  constant  associations  or  conflicts  of  domestic  life, 
that  little  reflection  and  less  sagacity  is  required  to 
enable  either  party  to  comprehend  the  weak  side  of 
the  other.  A  little  condescension,  a  series  of  doses, 
dexterously  administered  to  the  ruling  passion,  will, 
if  the  good  man  is  not  altogether  impracticable,  by 
degress  subdue  him  into  quiet  acquiescence.  There 
are,  however,  some  men  who  must  be  conquered  by 
opposition ;  open,  undisguised  rebellion  to  lawful  au- 
thority. To  humor  them,  but  increases  their  way- 
wardness, and  their  obstinacy  only  becomes  more 
contumacious,  by  having  nothing  to  encounter. 

Such  a  man  was  the  millionaire.  He  had  begun  the 
world  without  any  of  those  supposed  advantages, 
which  are,  in  truth,  often  the  greatest  disadvantages ; 
he  had  amassed  an  immense  fortune  by  his  own  labors 
and  good  management;  and,  whoever  else  might 
doubt,  he  was  perfectly  convinced  in  his  own  mind 
that  he  was  a  remarkably  clever  fellow.  Doubt  the 
talents  of  a  millionaire — thought  Caleb.  You  may  as 
well  deny  that  a  man  who  has  conquered  kingdoms  is 
a  hero.  In  addition  to  this,  he  had  been  his  own  ab- 
solute,  uncontrolled  master  up  to  the  age  of  forty-five, 
and  in  that  time  a  man  becomes  a  pretty  obstinate 
twig  to  bend.  Add  to  this,  that  he  possessed  but  little 
sensibility  either  to  mental  or  personal  beauty,  and 
the  reader  will  imagine  that  Julia  had  a  hard  task  be- 
fore her,  in  reducing  her  impracticable  helpmate  to  a 
proper  state  of  quiesfsnce. 

Yet  Caleb  was  in  reality  the  easiest  man  in  the 
world  to  manage.  He  was  a  bull  that  might  be  sub- 
dued at  once  if  you  only  seized  him  by  the  horns.  In 
short,  he  was  a  passionate  fellow;  and,  what  is 
worse,  always  blew  out  his  steam  before  the  vessel 


got  fairly  under  way.  He  consequently  expended  all 
his  powder  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  bat- 
tle, and  before  the  enemy  came  fairly  in  sight  he  was 
hors  da  combat,  and  had  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  sur- 
render at  discretion.  These  were  the  rough  materials 
on  which  Julia  had  to  operate,  and  she  commenced 
without  loss  of  time.  She  began  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  honey-moon,  when,  as  every  body  knows,  the 
planet  is  pretty  well  on  the  wane. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Plant,"  said  Caleb  one  morning  at 
breakfast — 

"  Mrs.  Plaift  !"•  iterated  Julia,  turning  up  her  pretty 
Grecian  nose  a  little  superciliously — but  a  sudden 
thought  coming  over  her,  she  checked  herself.  "  My 
dear,"  said  she,  in  tones  that  might  have  softened  the 
heart  of  a  tiger* — "  My  dear" — she  never  could  bring 
herself  to  call  him  Caleb—"  My  dear,  I  wish  you 
would  oblige  me  in  one  single  thing,  and  I  promise 
never  to  ask  for  the  like  again. 

"Well,  what  is  it,  Julia?" 

"Change  your  name,  my  dear.  You  know  I've 
changed  mine  to  oblige  you,  and  one  good  turn  de- 
serves another." 

"  What !"  answered  Caleb,  dashing  down  his  cup 
with  considerable  emphasis — "What!  change  my 
name,  and  be  obliged  to  get  all  my^onds,  deeds, 
mortgages  and  certificates  of  stock  altered  from  Caleb 
Plant  to  Caleb  Plantville,  or  I  don't  know  what?" 

"Yes,  Plantville — that  is  a  charming  name — it 
sounds  i  ike  the  founder  of  a  city — and  now  I  think  of 
it,  you  might  purchase  a  site  somewhere  out  in  the 
west,  and  establish  a  great  emporium  to  be  called 
after  your  name,  and  carry  it  down  to  the  latest  gene- 
rations. But  Plant!  O!  my  dear,  dear  husband,  if 
you  only  knew  how  it  puts  me  in  mind  of -planting 
cabbages  and  onions !" 

Caleb  was  a  perfect  percussion  cap— a  charge  of 
fulminating  powder — in  short,  he  was  a  millionaire, 
and  things  are  come  to  a  fine  pass  when  a  millionaire 
can't  fall  into  a  passion  ex  tempore,  just  when  he 
pleases. 

"I'll  tell  you  what,  my  dear  Jul— I  mean  Mrs. 
Plant — my  name  is  a  good  name,  it  will  pass  for  a 
million  on  'Change,  and  if  you  don't  like  it  you  may 
give  it  me  back  again,  that 's  all !"  and  then,  as  is 
always  the  case  with  men  of  his  temperament,  he 
gradually  inflamed  himself  by  his  own  words  and  the 
sojpid  of  his  own  voice,  like  a  lion  lashing  himself 
with  his  tail—"  Yes,  madam,  Plant  is  a  good  name — 
you  '11  not  find  it  in  the  list  of  bankrupts,  where  so 
many  of  your  fashionable  friends  cut  a  figure.  But, 
madam,  I  '11  tell  you  where  you  '11  find  it"— and  he 
looked  like  a  hero—"  You  '11  find  it  belonging  to  a 
man  that  wont  be  made  a  fool  of  by  his  wife,  his 
mother-in-law,  his  second  cousins,  nor  all  of  them  put 
together." 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  replied  Julia,  as  smooth  as  oil  and 
perfectly  self-possessed,  "  Well,  my  dear,  whatever 
you  may  say  of  Plant,  I  hope  you  don't  mean  to  de- 
fend that  awful  name  Caleb.  Why,  don't  you  know 
that 's  the  name  the  hunters  give  to  the  grizzly  bears 
in  the  great  west?  Mr.  Catlin  told  me  so.  Old  Caleb! 
ha !  ha !  only  think  of  having  the  same  name  as  the 
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grizzly  bear,  when  you  grow  old,  as  you  will  do  in  a 
very  few  years." 

This  speech  blew  up  Caleb  into  a  flame,  as  well  it 
might,  and  produced  a  decisive  contest,  which  ended 
in  his  being  completely  routed.  Julia  maintained  that 
self-command  which  is  held  to  be  the  perfection  of 
good  breeding,  and  said  the  slyest,  cutting  things  in 
the  most  genteel  tone  and  manner  possible.  Caleb 
blustered,  swore,  and  actually  abused  both  his  wife 
and  mother-in-law,  in  such  a  wholesale  style,  that  he 
thought,  on  reflection,  the  only  way  of  making  amends 
was  by  changing  his  name  as  soon  a*  possible.  It 
happened  that  a  friend,  a  member  of  the  legislature, 
dropped  in  while  the  discussion  was  going  on,  to 
whom  Julia  immediately  applied,  stating  that  her  hus- 
band, in  expectation  of  inheriting  the  estate  of  a  distant 
relative,  who  had  no  children,  and  who  had  given  him 
several  broad  hints  on  the  subject,  was  desirous  of 
changing  his  name  from  Caleb  Plant  to  Hyacinth 
Plantville,  and  begged  the  honorable  member  to  in- 
terest himself  in  this  behalf.  The  honorable  member 
immediately  proffered  his  best  services — for  what 
member  could  refuse  so  small  a  trifle  to  a  millionaire  ? 
The  honorable  legislature  changed  his  name  with  as 
much  celerity  as  legislatures  generally  pass  appropri- 
ations for  the.god  of  their  idolatry,  the  glorious  per 
diem ;  the  bill  was  read  three  times  by  the  clerk,  so 
fast  that  not  a  soul  could  understand  it,  which  was, 
however,  of  little  consequence,  as  nobody  listened, 
and  passed  unanimously— for  what  honorable  body 
can  resist  a  millionaire?  Caleb  Plant  came  out  Hya- 
cinth Plantville  as  clear  as  a  whistle. 

"  What  an  impudent  jade  is  that  wife  of  mine," 
quoth  Caleb,  in  a  short  soliloquy,  after  the  honorable 
member  had  concluded  his  visit ;  "  What  consummate 
impudence !  but  never  mind,  I  paid  her  beforehand. 
I  gave  her  a  piece  of  my  mind,  and  there  is  no  use  in 
saying  any  thing  more  on  the  subject.  Hyacinth !  d— n 
Hyacinth,  it  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  flower-pot  in  a 
window.  But  Plantville  is  not  so  bad — ville— what's 
ville  in  French?  O !  now  I  recollect ;  a  city.  I  shall 
certainly  follow  the  suggestion  of  Julia,  and  found  a 
great  emporium  somewhere  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  or  Wis- 
consin, to  transmit  my  name  to  posterity.  Upon  my 
word,  she  is*  a  handsome,  sensible  hussy  after  all  is 
said  and  done."  Self-love  will  solace  itself  with  such 
crumbs  of  comfort  sometimes. 

This  victory  was  decisive,  although  it  by  no  means 
prevented  future  contests,  which  all  ended  in  the  same 
way.  Caleb— we  beg  pardon,  Hyacinth— scolded 
sometimes ;  sometimes  swore ;  and  was  occasionally 
a  little  scurrilous;  Julia  kept  her  temper,  took  it  all 
quietly,  let  him  say  what  he  would,  and  then  did  as 
she  pleased  afterward.  The  poets  were  fools  who 
feigned  the  lion  was  subdued  by  a  virgin ;  a  wife  is 
worth  a  dozen  of  them  in  the  taming  process. 

The  millionaire  having,  not  long  after  his  subjection 
was  finally  achieved,  been  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
missioners to  decide  on  the  location  of  a  pump,  in  a 
very  critical  position,  was  complimented  by  the  title 
of  honorable,  and  his  glory  consummated.  He  bought 
a  site — unsight  unseen — at  a  great  price;  founded  a 
city  on  a  rock,  at  the  head  of  the  navigation  of  a  river, 


that  contained  no  water  except  during  heavy  rains  or 
the  melting  of  the  snows ;  appointed  a  long-headed, 
calculating  genius  his  agent,  who  laid  it  out  in  lots  sou 
squares,  with  most  illustrious  names;  suborned  as 
artist  to  paint  the  emporium  with  all  the  house*, 
churches,  and  public  edifices  in  anticipation,  which 
he  got  lithographed  by  an  expert  builder  of  cities; 
and,  as  a  last  coup  de  main,  sold  several  lots  at  auc- 
tion, which  he  bought  in  himself  at  a  swingeing  price 

In  the  mean  time,  Mrs.  Hyacinth  Plantville  had  be- 
come the  incontestable  leader  of  that  strange,  fantastic, 
indefinable  shadow,  Fashion,  which  has  never  beea 
defined,  because  it  is  in  reality  nothing.     Politically 
we  may  be  free,  but  there  is  no  people  on  earth  su 
completely  henpecked   in   every  thing   relating   to 
modes,  manners,  dress  and  opinion  as  our  worthy 
countrymen,  and  more  especially  our  charming  coun- 
trywomen.   They  are'  both  absolute  slaves — one  to 
foreign  reviewers,  the  other  to  French  milliners.    DA 
our  limits  allow  it,  we  would  trace  her  step  by  step, 
and  disclose  the  mysterious  process  by  which  sfce 
attained  this  awful  pre-eminence.    Suffice  it  to  say. 
that  she  was  a  handsome,  shrewd,  clever  woman,  a&l 
had  the  advice  and  assistance  of  a  mother  mote  ex- 
perienced than  herself.   But,  had  she  been  a  simpletoB 
and  a  dowdy,'  her  husband  was  a  founder  of  cities  aad 
a  millionaire.    She  could  afford  to  waste — at  leas 
she  wasted — more  money  than  any  of  her  rivals,  aad 
the  old  proverb  has  a  peculiar  application  to  the  vota- 
ries of  fashion,  who  are  supposed  to  be  directly  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  worshipers  of  the  gokles 
calf. 

In  process  of  time,  she  became  the  mother  of  two 
children,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  and  the  birth  of  the 
former  was  the  crisis  of  her  fate.  Had  she  done  what 
her  heart,  in  the  secret  core  of  which  nature  some- 
times made  an  unavailing  struggle,  prompted  her  to 
doj  had  she  sacrificed  those  empty  delusions  which 
not  only  never  confer  happiness  themselves,  but  ren- 
der their  slaves  incapable  of  deriving  it  elsewhere ; 
had  she  stopped  short  in  her  career  of  idle,  unsub- 
stantial vanity ;  had  she,  in  one  word,  assumed  and 
fulfilled  the  sacred  duties  of  a  mother,  she  might  have 
not  only  been  happy  herself,  but  prevented  the  hap- 
piness of  her  children  from  being  wrecked  forever. 
But,  like  the  inexperienced  mother  of  our  race,  she 
was  tempted  by  the  glistening  eyes,  the  golden  waring 
scales,  and  wicked  whisperings  of  the  wily  serpeni, 
Vanity,  and  after  a  few  struggles,  the  last  she  ever 
felt,  yielded  a  final  and  decisive  victory.  She  -wta 
resists  and  conquers  the  first  fond  yearnings  of  a 
mother's  heart,  need  never  hope  to  be  overcome  by 
any  other  impulse  of  duty  or  affection ;  for  her  fate  s 
ever  afterward  to  starve  on  empty  pleasures,  a&l 
never  to  know  the  purest,  most  sacred,  most  deligte- 
ful  and  absorbing  of  all  the  cares  and  enjoyment*  thtf 
fall  to  the  lot  of  woman.  She  may  consider  herself 
forsaken  of  her  God,  for  she  has  abandoned  the  pool 
of  honor  in  which  he  had  placed  her,  by  acting  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  that  heaven-born  instinct  whk& 
impels  even  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  to  nurse  a&U 
protect  their  offspring  in  the  days  of  their  helplessness. 

Bu  Julia  had  fallen  a  victim  to  her  mother's  vanity, 
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and  she  now  offered  f£  her  children  at  the  shrine  of 
her  own.  One  of  the  most  formidable  of  her  com- 
petitors for  the  bauble  sceptre  of  fashion,  just  about 
the  period  of  the  birth  of  her  son,  had  returned  from 
a  tour  in  Europe,  during  which  she  had  spent  a  winter 
in  Paris,  the  paradise  of  fools.  She  had  brought  with 
her  a  powerful  reinforcement  of  new  manners, 
fashions  and  tastes;  a  French  cook,  two  ignorant 
nurses  to  teach  the  young  ladies  the  true  French  pro- 
nunciation, a  poodle,  and  a  whiskered  cosmopolite, 
whether  an  admirer  of  herself  or  her  daughters  no 
one  could  tell.  He  bore  the  title  of  count,  was  de- 
voted to  music  and  waltzing,  and  his  moustaches  were 
inimitable.  The  fashionable  world  began  to  waver 
in  its  allegiance,  and  the  count  and  the  poodle  seemed 
on  the  point  of  carrying  the  day,  especially  when  it 
was  whispered  abroad  that  the  latter  was  of  royal 
lineage,  being  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
favorite  poodle  of  the  late  Duchess  of  Angouleme, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  choked  by  a  diamond  neck- 
lace. A  severe  contest  ensued,  in  which  the  tin 
boxes  of  the  millionaire  suffered  considerably.  Julia 
Bought  victory  by  the  splendor  of  her  entertainments, 
and  tried  to  allure  the  knights  of  the  moustache  by  the 
profusion  of  wines  and  delicacies,  and  the  number  of 
pdiest  concocted  of  a  stuffed  goose's  liver,  she  offered 
for  their  discussion.  Her  rival,  not  being  able  to  dis- 
pute this  pre-eminence  with  her,  entrenched  herself 
in  another  stronghold,  from  which  she  annoyed  the 
enemy  exceedingly.  She  appealed  to  the  intellectual 
instead  of  the  corporeal  appetite,  and  to  the  ears  in- 
stead of  the  eyes  and  palate.  She  affected  a  marked 
simplicity  in  her  establishment  and  entertainments; 
she  invited  a  host  of  famous  musicians,  all  of  whom 
had  presided  over  orchestras,  and  played  before  kings ; 
she  exhibited  the  count  and  the  poodle  to  the  greatest 
advantage;  and,  in  short,  various  ominous  appear- 
ances indicated  that  the  count,  the  poodle,  and  the 
fiddlers  would  carry  the  day  against  the  millionaire 
and  his  tin  boxes.  A  revolution  was  at  hand,  and  a 
change  of  dynasty  appeared  inevitable.  What  ren- 
dered this  state  of  things  still  more  mortifying  and 
deplorable,  Julia,  during  the  most  critical  period  of 
the  contest,  was  in  "the  state  that  ladies  wish  to  be 
who  love  their  lords,"  according  to  Shakspeare,  who, 
however,  is  not  the  best  authority  in  the  fashionable 
world  of  the  present  day.  This  untoward  accident 
greatly  embarrassed  her  exertions  and  impeded  her 
activity,  so  that  toward  the  end  of  the  campaign,  when 
she  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  her  rival,  or  rather  the 
count,  the  poodle,  and  the  fiddlers,  might  be  said  to 
have  almost  secured  the  victory. 

Poor  Mrs.  Hyacinth  Plantville  suffered  dreadfully 
during  the  period  of  her  abstraction  from  the  world, 
to  which,  however,  she  hurried  back  with  such  im- 
prudent precipitation  that  she  caught  a  severe  cold, 
of  which,  like  a  prudent  woman,  she  availed  herself 
in  the  most  dexterous  manner.  She  saw  that  for  the 
present  her  fashionable  retainers  were  irreclaimable, 
and  as  the  next  thing  to  a  victory  is  a  masterly  retreat, 
at  once  decided  that  the  state  of  her  health  required 
a  sea  voyage,  and  a  residence  in  a  milder  climate. 
She  assured  the  Honorable  Hyacinth  that  such  was 


the  case,  and  the  doctor  strenuously  advised  that  no 
time  should  be  lost,  as  the  spring  air  was  particularly 
dangerous  to  the  lungs.  Hyacinth  swore  he  would 
not  stir  a  peg;  strutted,  fretted,  scolded  and  fumed; 
abused  his  wife,  insulted  the  doctor,  and  consigned  all 
Europe,  particularly  Paris,  to  eternal  perdition.  After 
which,  having  spoken  his  mind,  and  paid  Julia  off* 
beforehand,  as  he  said,  he  submitted  without  further 
demur,  and  consented  in  silence  to  his  approaching 
martyrdom.  No  time  was  to  be  lost,  the  spring  cli- 
mate being  so  dangerous ;  and  things  were  hurried  on 
at  such  a  rate  that  Hyacinth  had  scarcely  time  to 
metamorphose  some  of  the  contents  of  his  tin  boxes 
into  bills  of  exchange.  The  truth  is,  that  even  mil- 
lionaires may  sometimes  want  money ;  and  what  with 
the  extravagance  of  Julia,  the  demands  of  his  long- 
headed, calculating  agent,  who  always  assured  him 
his  city  was  growing  so  fast  that  it  would  soon  make 
a  great  figure,  together  with  the  consequences  of  that 
great  revulsion  which  was  then  fast  approaching,  and 
from  whose  gripe  neither  rich  nor  poor  have  since 
escaped — however  surprising  it  may  seem,  our  mil- 
lionaire was  often  pushed  for  ready  money.  One  of 
his  tin  boxes,  or  at  least  the  contents,  had  departed 
from  his  custody,  and  the  others  were  in  a  fair  way  of 
speedily  following.  Had  Hyacinth  not  relied  on  his 
great  city  in  the  west  to  make  up  his  leeway,  he 
would  before  this  time  have  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

"  Good  Lord !"  exclaimed  Julia,  who  had  been  very 
much  puzzled  to  keep  ill  enough  to  require  a  sea  voy- 
age, and  a  residence  in  the  milder  climate  of  Europe ; 
"  Good  Lord !"  cried  she,  suddenly  recollecting  her- 
self and  mustering  up  a  violent  cough,  "  what  shall 
we  do  with  the  children?  I  had  quite  forgot  the  poor 
little  creatures." 

"Do  with  them!"  quoth  Hyacinth— "  Why  take 
them  with  us,  to  be  sure." 

"  But,  my  dear,  they  are  so  young,  and  I  am  so 
poorly,  that  I  should  never  be  able  to  take  care  of 
them  on  board  the  ship,  I  'm  sure." 

"  You  can  take  as  much  care  of  them  on  board  ship 
as  you  do  at  home  for  that  matter,  and  not  kill  your- 
self either,"  replied  Hyacinth  bluntly. 

This  was  a  home  thrust.  It  was  too  true  to  be 
spoken,  and  above  all  to  be  heard  by  the  mother  who 
felt  she  had  merited  the  reproach.  The  first  shock 
brought  tears  to  her  eyes,  but  the  fountain  was 
scorched  dry  in  an  instant  by  the  first  sparks  of  anger 
that  her  husband  had  ever  seen  flash  from  her  eyes. 
She  was  actually  on  the  very  point  of  pouring  vials  of 
wrath  on  his  head,  when  suddenly  recollecting  she 
had  a  point  to  carry,  she  replied  with  her  usual  de- 
risive composure. 

"  Well,  suppose  you  stay  and  take  care  of  them, 
while  I  am  seeking  that  health  I  fear  I  shall  never 
more  enjoy.  It  will  be  an  amusement  to  you,  and 
console  you  in  my  absence,  my  dear. 

"  Hum,"  quoth  the  millionaire  to  the  great  conster- 
nation of  Julia,  who  was  never  so  much  afraid  of  his 
opposition  as  when  he  said  nothing,  for  it  was  the 
only  sign  he  ever  gave  of  a  determination  to  do  a 
great  deal.  The  consultation  ended  in  deciding  to 
leave  the  children  at  home,  with  four  nurses  to  take 
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care  of  them,  and  two  governesses,  under  the  eye  of 
their  grandmother,  to  superintend  their  morals  and 
education.  The  arrangement  was  made  in  such  haste, 
that  there  was  no  time  for  the  necessary  inquiries  into 
the  morals,  habits  and  qualifications  of  the  two  gov- 
ernesses, and  the  millionaire  together  with  Julia  and 
her  suite  departed  on  their  tour,  leaving,  as  the  latter 
said,  "  all  their  cares  behind  them." 

We  shall  not  dwell  at  length  on  the  incidents  and 
adventures,  the  inconveniences  and  enjoyments,  the 
anticipations  and  disappointments  which  befell  the 
millionaire  and  his  wife,  who,  if  the  truth  were  fairly 
told,  often  felt  by  mortifying  experience  that  they  had 
not  left  quite  all  their  cares  behind  them.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  the  moral  of  our  story,  that  according  to  the 
custom  in  all  similar  cases,  the  wife  cut  the  figure 
while  the  husband  represented  the  cipher.  Julia's 
health  mended  surprisingly,  and  had  it  been  the  fashion 
in  the  old  world,  where  maturity,  not  to  say  decay,  is 
preferred  to  the  charm  of  youthful  bloom  and  fresh- 
ness, she  might  have  passed  for  the  daughter  of  the 
millionaire.  She  visited  Italy,  where  Hyacinth  be- 
came something  of  a  connoisseur  in  painting,  by  pur- 
chasing several  original  copies,  and  Julia  almost  ran 
mad  after  music.  They  visited  Switzerland,  where 
our  hero  mounted  a  glacier,  and  was  very  near  being 
precipitated  into  an  icy  chasm  so  deep  that  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  he  would  ever  have  found  the  bottom ; 
and  Julia  became  smitten  with  a  violent  fit  of  the 
picturesque.  They  visited  honest,  old-fashioned  Ger- 
many, the  modern  court  of  the  muses  as  well  as  tem- 
ple of  philosophy ;  sailed  down  the  Rhine  in  a  steam- 
boat, in  the  midst  of  a  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke;  saw 
everywhere  so  much  that  they  could  remember  no- 
thing; and  finally  came  back  to  Paris  to  spend  the 
winter  preparatory  to  their  return  home.  During  all 
this  time  they  received  no  letters,  for  Julia  had  de- 
sired her  mother  and  the  governesses  not  to  write, 
since  if  there  was  any  bad  news  it  would  only  make 
her  miserable;  and  if  good,  before  it  could  be  re- 
ceived something  ill  might  have  happened. 

At  Paris  Julia  laid  herself,  and  especially  her  hus- 
band's money,  out  to  make  a  figure  in  that  huge  vor- 
tex of  discontented,  aspiring  spirits,  who,  finding  no 
happiness  at  home,  seek  for  the  jewel  in  other  caskets 
where  it  is  never  found.  Young,  handsome,  graceful, 
accomplished,  and  with  the  reputation  as  well  as  out- 
ward exhibition  of  great  wealth,  her  vanity  might 
have  perhaps  been  gratified,  had  she  been  content  to 
be  sought  instead  of  seeking.  But  the  quick-sighted 
pupils  of  that  great  school  of  life  soon  discovered  her 
feverish  anxiety  to  excite  notice,  and>be  admitted  into 
the  circles  of  the  would-be  great,  and  consequently 
set  her  down  as  one  of  the  vulgar  herd  of  Americans, 
who,  while  pretending  to  despise  titles,  are  more  ab- 
ject in  their  devotion  to  them  than  the  lowest  slave  of 
an  eastern  despot.  Julia  courted,  and  fidgetted,  and 
floundered  about  in  her  splendid  equipage ;  gave  grand 
entertainments  at  the  hotel  which  our  millionaire,  or 
rather  his  better  half,  had  hired  for  the  winter;  and, 
in  order  to  allure  the  birds  of  fashion,  induced  an  old 
dowager  of  the  ancim  regime,  who  had  survived  all 
the  possessions  of  the  family  but  their  title  and  their 


pedigree,  to  condescend,  for  Aikqiiute  consideration, 
to  receive  her  guests  and  do  the  honors. 

But  it  would  not  do.  All  that- her  own  spasmodic 
exertions,  aided  by  Hyacinth's  money,  could  accom- 
plish, was  to  attract  a  few  straggling  dttcasts  of  the 
magic  circle,  who  had  preserved  the  ragged  remnant 
of  a  title,  and  were  permitted  to  claim  kindred  with 
their  illustrious  houses,  provided  they  claimed  nothing 
else.  Before  the  winter  was  fairly  over,  Julia  sud- 
denly discovered  the  air  of  Paris  did  not  agree  with 
her;  and  Hyacinth,  who  had  begun  to  relish  the 
society  of  Messieurs  the  Restaurateurs,  was  forthwith 
put  under  sailing  orders  for  England.  In  London 
they  were  lost  in  a  fog,  both  literally  and  metaphori- 
cally. They  had  letters,  but  not  being  lions,  nobody 
thought  they  could  derive  any  eclat  or  consequence 
from  entertaining  them.  The  American  minister  was 
civil,  but  not  being  a  worshiper  of  the  golden  calf,  he 
was  nothing  more.  The  banker  gave  them  a  dinner 
to  quiet  his  conscience,  and  then  cut  them  adrift.  Ju- 
lia found  the  air  of  London  even  worse  than  that  of 
Paris;  and,  having  accomplished  an  introduction  to 
the  royal  levee,  turned  away  from  "  merry  England," 
wnh  a  solemn  declaration  that  it  was  the  dullest  place 
she  ever  saw  in  her  life. 

On  her  arrival  in  the  great  city,  her  first  inquiries 
were  about  the  rival  queen,  who,  she  found,  still  pos- 
sessed the  throne,  but  had  many  competitors,  among 
which  the  most  formidable  was  the  wife  of  a  man 
who  possessed  more  property  belonging  to  other  people, 
than  any  one  of  his  cotemporaries.  He  had  founded 
several  cities ;  was  sole  proprietor  of  a  bank  without 
capital ;  and  if  wealth,  as  many  people  believe,  con- 
sists in  the  amount  of  a  man's  debts,  he  certainly  was 
one  of  the  richest  men  of  his  day.  Julia  then  called 
for  her  children,  and  attempted  to  kiss  them,  telling 
them  she  was  their  mother.  But  the  little  girl  slapped 
her  in  the  face,  crying  out,  "  You  aint  my  mother- 
nurse  Jenny  is  my  mother ;"  and  the  boy,  turning  up 
his  nose,  skipped  away  to  tell  his  nurse  there  was  a 
strange  woman  in  the  parlor  who  wanted  to  make 
him  believe  she  was  his  mamma.  "  What  unnatural 
little  monsters!"  exclaimed  Julia,  and  she  almost 
hated  them. 

Her  first  step  was  renewing  the  war  against  her  an- 
cient rival,  who,  she  rejoiced  to  find,  had  lost  two  of 
her  most  powerful  auxiliaries.  The  poodle  had  died 
under  strong  suspicion  of  being  poisoned — that  being 
the  appropriate  fate  of  all  dogs  of  distinction — and  the 
count  had  disappeared  in  a  mysterious  manner,  leav- 
ing none  behind  to  lament  his  fate  but  his  landlord, 
his  tailor,  and  his  shoemaker.  Nobody  knew  what  be- 
came of  him,  though  there  was  a  vague  report  that  he 
had  begun  the  world  anew,  in  one  of  the  remote 
towns  of  the  west,  under  the  auspices  of  a  barber's 
pole.  The  war  was  commenced  with  desperate  vigor, 
money  on  one  side  and  music  on  the  other.  Julia  re- 
newed and  outdid  former  extravagancies,  and  talked 
incessantly  of  the  condescending  aflability  of  Queen 
Victoria,  while  the  tin  boxes  of  the  millionaire  grew 
lighter  and  lighter.  But  experience  soon  brought 
home  the  mortifying  conviction  that,  however  it  may 
be  in  political  revolutions,  those  who  have  once  ab- 
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cheated,  or  been  driven  from  the  throne  of  fashion, 
can  never  be  restored. 

While  this  fierce  contest  •was  going  on,  the  million- 
aire, finding  his  resources  daily  diminishing,  and  his 
tin  boxes  at  the  point  of  exhaustion,  determined  to  re- 
plenish them  by  resorting  to  some  of  the  means  by 
which  he  had  acquired  his  riches.  He  plunged  by  de- 
grees into  the  vortex  of  speculation ;  purchased  vast 
amounts  of  fancy  stocks;  became  a  dealer  in  city 
lots,  lithographic  cities,  and  broken  bank  charters. 
But  Fortune,  though  she  may  sometimes  carry  a  man 
on  the  top  of  her  wheel  for  a  long  time,  is  pretty  cer- 
tain to  throw  him  off  in  the  end,  especially  if  he  does 
not  dismount  and  retire  in  time.  Though  she  may 
yield  to  early  youthful  addresses,  she  revolts  at  the 
gray-beard  and  his  wrinkled  brow,  and  seldom  twice 
takes  the  same  man  for  her  paramour.  Accordingly, 
she  turned  her  back  on  the  millionaire,  and  amused 
herself  with  enriching  a  more  youthful  suitor,  with 
the  spoils  of  her  ancient  beau.  Hyacinth,  in  short, 
had  commenced  at  the  wrong  end,  and  just  at  the 
time  the  balloon  had  begun  to  collapse.  Every  thing 
was  falling,  and  as  our  hero,  in  pursuance  of  his  old 
system  of  doing  business,  always  purchased  on  the 
presumption  of  a  rise,  he  never  failed  to  go  in  at  the 
big,  and  come  out  at  the  little  end  of  the  horn.  It  is 
amazing  how  soon  the  candle  will  burn  out  when  you 
light  it  at  both  ends.  Julia  burnt  one  end  at  home, 
and  Hyacinth  the  other  abroad ;  no  wonder  it  began 
to  flicker  in  the  socket.  Julia,  for  the  first  time,  made 
a  draft  on  the  pocket  of  the  millionaire,  which  was 
returned  protested. 

"  I  have  no  money/'  said  he,  with  all  the  coolness 
of  desperation. 

"  No  money !  impossible." 

"  Such  a  thing  is  possible,  my  dear." 

"But  how  is  it  possible  to  spend  a  million  of 
money  ?" 

"  Much  easier  than  to  get  it,  my  dear." 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  It's  only  one  of 
your  stingy  fits  come  over  you." 

"  The  fit  will  last  a  long  time,  I  fear." 

"  Well,  I  must  have  the  money,  and  there 's  no 
use  in  talking." 

"  None  in  the  world,  my  dear.  It 's  all  talk  and  no 
cider." 

"  Out  upon  your  filthy,  musty  old  saws.  I  wish  you 
would  say  something  to  the  purpose,  Mr.  Plantville." 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Plantville,"  replied  the  millionaire, 
drawing  himself  up  with  an  air  almost  of  sublimity, 
"  for  once  I  will  speak  to  the  purpose,  and  you  must 
hear  to  the  purpose,  too.  Your  extravagance,  and  my 
folly,  have  reduced  both  of  us  to  beggary.  The 
wealth  accumulated  by  years  of  honest,  persevering 
industry  and  economy,  has  been  wasted  in  almost  as 
few  months,  in  the  vain  pursuit  of  what  we  never 
could  attain.  In  striving  to  make  up  for  what  was 
thus  wasted  in  folly  and  extravagance,  I  have  only 
plunged  into  more  irretrievable  difficulty,  and  I  now 
tell  you,  madam,  that  the  utmost  I  can  save  from  the 
wreck  of  my  fortune  will  not  exceed  twenty  thousand 
dollars."  Hyacinth  spoke  this  with  a  calm,  yet  some- 
what severe  moderation,  far  different  from  the  peevish 


irritability  with  which  he  was  wont  to  meet  the  little 
rubs  his  wife  often  threw  in  his  way ;  so  true  it  is 
that  those  whom  trifles  discompose,  often  encounter 
the  most  severe  calamities  with  unflinching  fortitude. 
The  weight  of  the  blow  crushed  the  little  thorns  and 
briers,  but  left  the  stem  of  the  plant  not  only  unhurt, 
but  reinvigorated,  by  the  absence  of  these  excres- 
cences. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  catastrophe  of  the 
millionaire.  Hyacinth  was  a  man  of  at  least  conven- 
tional honesty.  In  the  long  course  of  his  business,  it 
had  been  his  interest,  if  not  his  principle,  to  pay  his 
debts  punctually,  and  on  this  occasion  he  behaved 
with  the  most  scrupulous  integrity.  This  being  per- 
ceived by  his  creditors,  they  unanimously  agreed  to 
commit  to  his  own  hands  the  settlement  of  his  own 
affairs ;  and  we  will  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  he 
fully  justified  their  confidence.  He  labored  with  as- 
siduity, not  only  from  gratitude  to  his  creditors,  but 
because  he  was  striving  at  the  same  time  for  himself, 
since  all  he  could  save  from  the  wreck  would  be  justly 
his  own.  In  short,  he  paid  all  he  owed,  and  saved 
some  twenty  thousand  dollars,  preserving,  at  the  same 
time,  what  was  of  far  more  worth  than  the  million  he 
had  lost,  a  quiet  conscience,  and  an  unsullied  name. 

It  was  now,  too,  that  Julia  emerged  from  the  total 
eclipse  which  bad  example  and  worse  precepts  had 
cast  over  the  lustre  of  her  virtues.  She  was  a  sensi- 
ble, clever  woman,  and  of  such  we  need  never  de- 
spair. Nature  once  more  awakened  and  exerted  her 
prerogative;  and,  though  it  may  seem  strange,  it  is 
not  in  reality  so,  she  began  to  respect  and  love  her 
husband.  When  she  saw  him  laboring  incessantly  to 
preserve  the  remnant  of  his  fortune ;  how  careful  he 
was  of  the  interests  of  others ;  with  what  a  decent, 
manly  resignation  he,  one  by  one,  sacrificed  all  those 
splendors  which  he  had  devoted  his  youth  and  man- 
hood to  obtain;  and  with  what  delicacy  he  ever 
afterward  abstained  from  all  allusion  to  her  agency 
in  dissipating  his  fortune,  she  could  not  but  ac- 
knowledge there  was  that  within  him  which  fully 
merited  a  better  wife  than  she  had  been.  She  fell 
much  brighter  than  she  rose ;  and  when  they  retired 
from  their  fine  establishment  to  occupy  a  small  house 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  it  was  with  a  fixed  de- 
termination to  make  up,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  for 
the  errors  of  the  past,  by  the  exertions  of  the  future. 

But  she  had  much  to  learn,  and  what  is  not  gained 
in  youth  is  ever  afterward  difficult  to  acquire.  The 
mind,  like  the  muscles,  becomes  rigid  with  age,  and, 
as  in  dancing,  the  steps  we  can  accomplish  without 
effort  in  youth,  becftme  unattainable  in  latter  years. 
Julia,  however,  persevered,  and  achieved  all  that 
could  reasonably  be  expected  from  one  who  had 
passed  through  such  an  ordeal.  She  adapted  herself 
to  her  new  situation;  economized  as  well  as  she 
knew  how ;  superintended  the  operations  of  the  lower 
region,  which  we  will  not  outrage  the  feelings  of  our 
fashionable  readers  by  naming ;  eschewed  fancy 
stores  and  milliners'  shops,  and  never  afterward 
talked  of  the  condescending  affability  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria. Happiness  once  more  began  to  dawn  on  her, 
and  might,  perhaps,  have  shone  betimes  in  its  men 
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dian  splendor,  had  it  not  been  for  one  single  crime, 
for  which,  as  she  never  could  atone,  she  was  destined 
perpetually  to  suffer. 

She  had  neglected  her  children ;  she  had  committed 
them  to  hirelings,  to  derive  their  nourishment  and 
imbibe  their  first  impressions.  The  earliest  dawnings 
of  their  affections  were  given  to  others ;  their  earliest 
recollections  of  kindness  and  care  never  came  home 
to  the  bosom  of  their  mother,  whose  first  remembered 
appearance  was  that  of  a  stranger ;  whose  first  offered 
kiss  was  rejected  with  dislike,  and  who  never  could 
gather,  in  after  times,  those  fruits,  the  seeds  of  which 
she  had  not  planted  in  the  proper  season.  The  name 
of  mother  carries  little  magic  with  it,  unless  con" 
nected  with  the  recollection  of  a  mother's  cares,  anxi- 
eties, sacrificies,  and  ever  watchful  tenderness ;  and 


she  who  does  not  nurse  her  offspring-  in  their  icier 
has  no  right  to  expect  to  be  nursed  by  them  in  her 
age.  Julia  spoiled  them  to  make  them  love  her.  • : 
that  only  made  matters  worse,  by  rendering  isc 
more  selfish  and  exacting ;  and  she  now  every  ■  ■■ 
learned,  by  painful  experience,  thai  the  early  sec*' 
of  our  offspring  can  seldom,  if  ever,  be  remedy 
after  exertions.  Whether,  when  time  and  reason  r>' 
their  influence,  these  unfortunate  children  may  be  : 
abled  to  correct  their  errors  and  reform  their  coafe- 
remains  to  be  seen. 

They  are  all  still  living;   and  oar  hero  has<e 
since  learned,  with  equal  surprise  and  gratiacair; 
that  enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast,  and  the  reputed  *: 
having  once  been  a  millionaire  almost  equal  to  bej. 
one  in  reality. 


THE    PATRIARCH    AT    HARAN. 


it  mbs.  l.  h.  siGovamnr . 


«  And  Jacob  aid,  Sorely  ttw  Lort  U  la  tab  plica,  aad  I  ka«ir  It  aoL» 


Thx  wandering  patriarch  like  a  pilgrim  trod 
The  wilds  of  Haran.    As  the  sun  went  down, 
And  pensive  twilight  dimmed  that  lonely  waste, 
Upon  his  staff  he  halted  wearily. 
Nought  moved  around,  except  a  slender  rill 
That  toward  the  far-off  Chebar  wrought  its  way, 
And  now  and  then,  some  broad-winged  bird  that  made 
Its  nest  in  the  cleft  rock. 

Curtained  with  mist, 
And  near  his  footsteps,  though  he  knew  it  not, 
Luz  through  its  groves  of  almonds  richly  gleamed, 
Half  surfeit  with  their  fragrance,  while  young  Spring 
Shook  at  the  will  of  every  frolic  gale 
Their  snowy  blossoms  down.    Way-worn  and  sad, 
The  traveler  rested  mid  that  dreary  heath, 
And  on  a  stony  pillow  laid  his  head. 
Back  to  his  swimming  sight  Beersheba's  trees 
Game,  waving  in  the  night-wind,  and  anon, 
His  father's  blessing,  and  Rebecca's  voice 
Murmuring,  and  tender  as  a  turtle-dove, 
Cheated  his  ear  awhile. 

But  then,  he  slept, 
Andlo!  a  host  of  angels,  and  a  path 
From  heaven  to  earth,  and  the  Eternal's  voice 
Filling  his  soul  with  ecstasy  and  awe. 
Yea !  God  was  near  him,  and  he  knew  it  not ! 
His  thoughts,  perchance,  were  of  the  savage  beast 
That  haunt  the  wilderness— for  he  believed 
The  roaming  lion,  er  the  ravening  bear 
Nearer  his  bed,  than  he  who  rules  their  rage. 

When  the  young  morn  came  blushing  from  her  cell, 
He  rose,  rejoicing,  and  pursued  his  way ; 
Serene  yet  serious,  and  upheld  by  Him 
Who  watched  beside  him,  in  that  desert  dream. 

Sleeper!  beneath  a  canopy  of  gold— 

Whom  the  world  calleth  king-— rememberest  thou, 

Amid  thy  palace-pride,  the  King  of  kings, 


Who  through  thy  folded  curtains  bends  his  glance, 
Reading  the  heart! 

Mourner !  whose  stifled  aob, 
Grief's  bitter  lullaby,  did /lowly  yield 
To  slumber,  brief  and  broken  as  thy  joys, 
Forget  not  in  thy  trance  that  He  is  near 
Who  heareth  prayer ;  and  if  earth's  helpers  fall, 
Implore  that  sympathy  which  ne'er  forsakes 
The  wounded  spirit  in  its  hour  of  wo. 

Fair,  cradled  creature,  whom  the  angels  tend, 
He  is  beside  thee,  from  whose  forming  hand 
So  late  thou  cam'st,  our  pensioner  of  love, 
A  thing  of  beauty  and  of  mystery. 
Commune  thy  first  unfolding  thoughts  with  Him 
In  secrecy  of  innocence,  which  ne'er 
Have  taken  the  many  colored  form  of  words 
To  mock  the  hue  of  truth,  or  wake  the  sigh 
Of  the  recording  seraph !    Sleep,  young  babe ! 
He  is  beside  thee,  though  thou  know'st  it  not, 
He  wateheth  o'er  thee,  and  the  smile  that  tints 
Thy  lip  in  visions,  is  His  wbipered  love. 

Violet !  that  slumberest  on  the  mossy  bank 
Till  morn,  magician  sweet,  with  purple  wand 
Transmutes  the  pendent  dew-drops  on  the  spray 
TO  sparkling  diamonds.    Lily  of  the  vale ! 
That  duly,  as  the  spent  sun  nears  the  west. 
Like  a  spent  child,  doth  fold  thy  bells  in  sleep, 
Reclining  lightly,  on  a  graceful  stem, 
Y«  know  that  God  is  near,  and  void  of  care 
Wait  with  sweet  faith  for  bis  appointed  time, 
To  flourish,  or  to  fade. 

Teach  our  dull  hearts 
Tour  perfect  worship,  and  ere  that  dread  day 
When,  waking  from  the  dust,  we  meet  our  Judge, 
Instruct  us  here,  by  sunshine  and  by  shower, 
Like  the  lone  patriarch  on  bis  couch  of  stone, 
To  see  Him,  and  adore. 


STEALINGS    FROM    A   GENTLEMAN'S   JOURNAL. 


BT  A  MAIDEX  AUNT. 


"  Tuesday  Morning,  March  28ib.  Clouds  this 
morning  rather  threatening,  and  an  impertinent  wind, 
that  I  fear  may  spoil  oar  ride.  Ladies'  habits  should 
be  double  shotted,  and  then  a  breeze  would  not  be  a 
bug-bear.  IT  Laura  Annesley  is  a  more  splendid 
creature  at  one  time  than  another,  it  is  when  she  is 
equipped  for  riding,  with  her  rich  locks  braided  close 
to  her  cheek,  the  single  plume  floating  on  her 
shoulder,  and  the  dark  dress  showing  her  faultless 
outline  to  perfection.  Kate  is  a  pretty  girl  too,  but 
timid  as  an  unfledged  dove ;  and  it  is  a  great  fault  of 
hers,  that  blushing  at  every  thing,  so  undiscriminat- 
ingly.  She  should  never  ride  with  Laura  Annesley; 
her  figure  looks  more  petite  than  ever,  by  contrast. 

"  Ernest  Hyndford  is  cultivating  a  pair  of  mou- 
staches, in  preparation  for  his  European  tour.  Your 
handsome  men  are  almost  always  foppish.  Ah !  the 
sun  shines  out  gloriously !    Via ! 

"  Wednesday.  Our  promenade  &  eheval  was 
charming,  with  the  one  single  drawback  of  Hyndford' 8 
puppyism.  How  can  any  man  be  so  presuming! 
He  does  not  need  a  foreign  tour  to  give  him  assu- 
rance. One  would  have  thought  him  the  accepted 
lover  of  both  the  ladies.  He  was  in  riotous  spirits, 
and  talked  until  he  inspired  even  Kate  Brooks.  Miss 
Annesley,  too,  seemed  very  willing  to  be  entertained, 
and  I  was  stupid  as  an  owl.  A  spell  seemed  to  come 
over'  me,  or  Ernest's  chattering  had  the  effect  of 
one.  It  is  always  a  marvel  to  me  that  women  of 
sense  can  be  so  easily  pleased !  However— if  Miss 
Annesley  likes  Hyndford,  I  am  sure  it  is  no  concern 
of  mine.  She  will  only  amuse  herself  by  trying  the 
effect  of  her  bewitching  looks  and  tones  upon  him 
for  awhile,  and  then  cast  him  off  for  some  new  vic- 
tim. What  a  stupid  world  this  is!  It  is  wonderful 
that  people  desire  to  live  long  in  it !  My  head  aches 
horribly,  and  I  must  try  a  walk. 

"  Thursday.  Some  of  us  certainly  come  into  this 
world  foredoomed  to  be  misjudged,  even  by  those 
nearest  to  us.  I  suppose  it  is  vain  to  struggle  against 
what  is  written  in  our  foreheads.  My  friends  have 
always  insisted  that  I  am  impetuous,  headlong,  im- 
prudent, while  I  know  that,  if  I  have  one  fault  more 
obvious  than  the  rest,  it  Is  a  supine  indifference  to 
every  thing;  a  habit  of  deliberation  which  is  the 
very  opposite  of  imprudence.  My  father  used  to  say, 
*  Charles  always  wears  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve, 
for  daws  to  peck  at — '  Heaven  bless  him!  how 
completely  he  was  mistaken !  Any  body  but  myself 
would  be  furious  at  such  treatment  as  I  have  re- 
ceived this  day,  while  I  am  perfectly  cool.  I  will 
let  Miss  Annesley  know  that  her  power  over  my 
feelings  is  not  so  great  as  she  may  imagine  it.  To 
pass  me  unnoticed  in  the  street— I  waiting,  like  a 


fool,  to  catch  her  eye — and  she  leaning,  so  confiden- 
tially, on  Ernest  Hyndford's  arm — very  lady-like, 
truly !  What  a  puppy  Ernest  has  become !  I  thought 
that  wonderfully  seductive  moustache  was  not  got 
up  for  nothing ! 

"I  have  been  too  often  at  Mr.  Annesley's,  and 
Miss  Laura  doubtless  supposes  me  in  love.  Quite 
out  there,  I  assure  you,  most  queenly  Juno!  Never 
cooler  in  my  life !  I  should  like  nothing  better  than 
a  voyage  to  the  North  Pole — to  sail  to-morrow. 

"  I  will  go  and  see  my  cousin  Kate  this  evening. 
She  is  kind  and  gentle ;  handsome  enough,  yet  not 
so  much  so  as  to  be  insolent  from  a  consciousness  of 
power.  Kate  would  make  a  sweet  little  wife — why 
should  I  not  think  of  her  ?  Our  cousinship  is  scarcely 
more  than  nominal,  and  she  has  always  liked  me. 
Girls  with  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes  are  so  mild  and  un- 
pretending—generally, that  is — that  they  must  make 
charming  wifes.  A  great  tall  woman,  with  a  full 
dark  eye  and  a  majestic  step,  is  enough  to  make  one 
tremble.    Yes !    I  will  go  and  see  Kate  to-night. 

"  Friday.  I  found  Kate  at  her  work-table,  sewing 
as  if  to-morrorw's  bread  depended  upon  the  number 
of  stitches  accomplished  this  evening.  I  wonder  that 
women  can  spend  their  time  in  such  an  insipid  way ! 
Laura  Annesley  does  just  so ;  although  she  knows 
that  she  looks  like  an  angel  at  the  harp.  I  could  not 
persuade  Kate  to  music,  or  any  thing  but  the  needle. 
Yet  she  looked  pretty,  and  quite  interesting  too,  and 
I  thought  her  manner  was  even  kinder  than  usual. 
There  was  an  unusual  softness  of  tone,  and  I  fan- 
cied*— when  I  could  get  a  glance  at  her  eye — that  she 
had  been  crying.  She  is  a  sweet  girl,  certainly, 
thought  I.  I  drew  a  chair  at  her  side,  and,  getting 
her  tiny  scissors  on  the  tips  of  my  fingers,  began 
snipping  scraps  from  her  spool  of  thread,  for  want  of 
something  to  say. 

"  *  You  're  not  well  to-night,  Charles,'  she  said,  at 
length,  quite  tenderly,  as  I  fancied. 

" '  A  head-ache  only,'  I  replied ;  'but  you,  coz,  do 
not  seem  quite  as  lively  as  usual.' 

"  She  looked  up  at  me  with  a  half  smile,  but  with 
suffused  eyes.  Oh  !  those  dewy  eyes,  how  irresisti- 
ble they  are !  I  felt  at  once  sure  of  sympathy,  and 
began  forthwith  to  open  my  heart— that  is  to  say,  as 
much  of  it  as  it  is  prudent  to  open— telling  Kate 
what  a  miserable,  false,  hollow,  heartless  world  I 
found  this  to  be,  and  how  very  tired  I  was  of  it. 

"  ( I  cannot  agree  with  you,  Charles,'  she  said, '  in 
thinking  there  is  nothing  here  worth  living  for.  I 
believe  the  means  of  some  degree  of  happiness  are 
always  within  our  power.  We  have  sorrows  and 
disappointments,  it  is  true,  but  how  far  our  joys  out* 
number  them !' 
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"What  a  commonplace  observation!  She  did 
not  understand  my  feelings,  after  all.  Still,  her  tones 
were  all  kindness,  and  I  saw  a  bright  tear  fall  be- 
neath the  ringlets  that  veiled  her  eyes,  even  as  she 
uttered  this  sentiment,  intended  to  be  so  cheerful. 
Well !  women  ought  not  to  have  too  great  depth  of 
feeling.  They  have  not  weight  of  intellect  enough 
for  ballast.  Laura  Annesley  to  be  sure — but  she  is 
an  exception.  And  those  twy  intellectual  women 
are  apt  to  be  rather  overpowering.  It  is  safer  to 
choose  a  wife  who  will  not  expect  to  dazzle  any 
body.  Women  accustomed  to  admiration  are  al- 
ways setting  traps  for  it  As  these  thoughts  passed 
through  my  mind,  I  loved  her  the  better  (Kate,  I 
mean,)  for  her  simplicity  and  naturalness. 

"  '  Your  experience  has  been  very  limited,  my 
dear  cousin,'  said  I,  clipping  thread  after  thread, 
with  the  rapidity  of  fate ;  '  the  world  looks  bright  to 
you,  because  you  have  seen  only  its  sunny  side. 
Your  morn  of  life  has  been  without  a  cloud.1 

"  '  And  has  yours  been  so  very  different,  Charles  V 
said  she,  with  a  smile. 

"  '  Different !'  I  exclaimed,  bitterly  enough — *  dif- 
ferent !  ay,  indeed !  dark,  gloomy,  chilling !  I  meet 
nothing  but  treachery  and  disappointment.  For  me 
to  trust  is  to  be  deceived.  I  began  life  with  as  warm 
and  confiding  a  heart  as  ever  beat  within  a  human 
bosom.  I  was  ready  to  worship  the  good  and  the 
beautiful.  Beauty,  indeed,  I  have  found,  but  truth — 
If  I  could  interest  a  heart  like  yours,  dearest  Kate, 
kind  and  true,  and  full  of  unselfish  feeling— if  I  had 
always  a  ready  ear,  a  faithful  adviser,  a  sympathiz- 
ing friend,  to  warn  and  to  encourage  me — another 
self,  dear  Kate,  such  as  you  could  be  if  you  would — 
then,  indeed,  the  world  might  seem  to  me,  too,  to  be 
strewn  with  roses ;  then,  indeed,  I  should  learn  to 


adopt  your  sweet  and  pure  philosophy,  and  to  M 
good  every  where.  Dear  Kate  1  I  have  btpc 
whispered  love,  but  you  know  I  have  prised  yon  u 
a  sister.  May  I  dare  to  hope — •  and  here  I  ventured 
to  take  the  hand  that  lay  powerless  in  her  lap—'  sar 
I  hope  some  day  to  be  able  to  excite  a  dearer  a» 
terest  ?    May  I 

"'Why  Kate!    I  do  really  believe  you  're  asleep" 

"  She  started  up,  rubbed  her  pretty  eyes,  and  looted 
about  her  in  confusion. 

"  '  Oh,  Charles !  pray  excuse  me !  Indeed  I  haw 
heard  every  word  you  've  said  until  the  very  last !  1 
heard  you  say  the  world  had  no  charms  for  yon;  a- 
deed  I  did !  Do  n't  be  so  vexed,  Charles  dear !  Yue 
know  last  evening  was  poor  Ernest's  last,  and  k 
staid  so  late !' 

"  Ernest !  .  .  .  I  took  my  hat  and  my  fcare 
very  speedily,  pleading  my  head-ache.  A  bnihaai 
night's  work,  truly !  I  will  sail  for  New  Orkra 
and  get  the  Yellow  Fever. 

"  I  shall  call  in  the  morning  and  leave  a  fashioea- 
ble  ( D.  I.  O.'  for  Miss  Annesley.  I  can  be  coiL'st- 
too,  as  she  shall  see.  False  girl ! — but  they  are  tl 
alike! 

"  Saturday,  April  1st  Laura  says  it  was  all  t 
mistake.  She  threw  me  off  my  guard  in  a  mooieef , 
by  the  frank  kindness  of  her  manner,  and  I  told  ay 
grievance  without  intending  it.  She  says  she  net 
Ernest  by  chance,  and  that  he  was  telling*  her  b*v 
happy  Kate  had  made  him.  tie  is  to  return  is  six 
months,  to  be  married.  And  such  a  look  as  she  giw 
me  when  she  concluded  with, '  How  could  you  tor  i 
moment  suspect— but  there  she  is,  on  the  other  sde 
of  the  street.'" 

Note,  by  the  Maiden  Aunt.  A  transaction  very  well  ssifei 
to  the  first  of  April,  Master  Charlie. 
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THE    WREATH. 


TO    A    FRIEND    ON    HER    BIRTHDAY 


Apfqrwv  AUV 

Xopv?««  «p>rm>  »*sro  t«w.        Pindar,  Olymp.  T. 
Culling  the  fairest  and  the  beet. 


Lxt  others  sing  the  rich,  the  great, 
The  victor's  palms,  the  monarch's  state ; 

A  purer  joy  be  mine- 
To  greet  the  excellent  of  earth, 
To  call  down  blessings  on  thy  worth, 
And  for  the  hour,  that  gave  thee  birth, 

Life's  choicest  flowers  entwine. 

Andlo!  where  smiling  from  above 
(Meet  helpmate  in  the  work  of  love) 

O'er  opening  hill  and  lawn, 
With  flowerets  of  a  thousand  dyes, 
With  all  that 's  sweet  of  earth  and  skies, 

Soft  breathes  the  vernal  dawn. 


Come!  from  her  stores  we  Ml  cull  the  best 

Thy  bosom  to  adorn ; 
Each  leaf  in  livelier  verdure  drest, 
Each  blossom  balmier  than  the  rest, 

Each  rose  without  a  thorn ; 
Fleet  tints,  that  with  the  rainbow  died, 
Brief  flowers,  that  withered  in  their  pride, 
Shall,  blushing  into  light,  awake 
And  kindlier  bloom,  for  thy  dear  sake. 

And  first— though  oft,  alas !  condemned, 
Like  merit,  to  the  shade— 

The  Primrose  meek,(l)  with  dews 
Shall  sparkle  in  the  braid : 
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And  there,  as  listen,  side  by  side, 
(Genius  with  modesty  allied,) 
The  Pink's  bright  red,(2)  the  Violet's  blne,(3) 
In  blended  rays,  shall  greet  our  view, 
Each  lovelier  for  the  other's  hue. 

How  soft  yon  Jasmine's  sunlit  glow  !(4) 
How  chaste  yon  Lily's  robe  of  snow,(5) 

With  Myrtle  green  inwove  !(U) 
Types,  dearest,  of  thyself  and  me — 
Of  thy  mild  grace  and  purity, 

And  my  unchanging  lore, 
Of  grace  and  parity,  like  thine, 
And  love,  undying  love,  like  mine. 

In  fancifully  plumed  array, 
As  ever  cloud  at  set  of  day, 
All  azure,  vermeil,  silver-gray, 

And  showering  thick  perfume, 
See  !  how  the  Lilac's  clustered  spray(7) 

Has  kindled  into  bloom, 
Radiant,  as  Joy,  o'er  troubles  past, 
And  whispering,  "  Spring  is  come  at  last !" 

Blest  Flowers !  There  breathes  not  one  unfraught 

With  lessons  sweet  and  new; 
The  Rose,  in  Taste's  own  garden  wrought  ;(6) 
The  Pansy,  nurse  of  tender  thought; (9) 

The  Wall-Flower,  tried  and  true  ;(10) 
The  purple  Heath,  so  lone  and  fair,(ll) 
(O,  how  unlike  the  world's  vain  glare  !) 
The  Daisy,  so  contently  gay, 
Opening  her  eyelids  with  the  day  ;(1S) 
The  Gorse- bloom,  never  sad  or  sere, 

But  golden-bright, 

As  gems  of  night, 
And  freehand  fragrant,  all  the  year  ;(13) 
Each  leaf,  each  bud,  of  classic  lore, 
Oak,(14)  Hyacinth,(15)  and  Floramore  ;(16) 
The  Cowslip,  graceful  in  her  wo  ;(17) 
The  Hawthorn's  smile,(l8)  the  Poppy's  glow,(10) 
This  ripe  with  balm  for  present  sorrow, 
And  that,  with  raptures  for  to-morrow. 

The  flowers  are  called ;  and  each  lithe  stem 

With  Woodbine  band  we  braid— 
With  Woodbine,  type  of  Life's  best  gem, 

Of  Truth,  that  will  not  fade  :(20) 
The  Wreath  is  wove ;  do  Thou,  blest  Power, 
That  brood'st  o'er  leaflet,  fruit,  and  flower, 

Embalm  it  with  tby  love ; 
O  make  it  such  as  angels  wear,(21) 
Pure,  bright,  as  decked  earth's  first-born  pair, 

Whilst,  free  in  Eden's  grove, 
From  herb  and  plant  they  brushed  the  dew, 
And  neither  sin  nor  sorrow  knew. 
v.  May  lOtk,  1643.  w. 


NOTES. 

(1.)  The  Primrose  is,  in  floral  language,  the  emblem  of 
Neglected  Worth. 

(•J.)  The  Red  Pink,  of  Genius  or  Talent.  See  Flora  His- 
torica. 

(3.)  The  Violet,  of  Modesty. 

(4.)  The  Jasmine,  of  Amiability  and  Grace. 

(5.)  The  Lily,  of  Purity. 

(G.j  The  Evergreen  Myrtle,  of  Love. 

(7.)  The  LUat,  of  Bloom  and  Joy. 

(a.)  The  Hose,  of  Beauty  and  Taste— by  Nature  and  the 
Graces  drest. 

(9.)  The  Pansy—** That's  for  Thoughts,"— (ns  poor 
Ophelia  says)  being  a  corruption  of  the  French  word 
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"peiM?«,"  thought.  It  has,  however,  various  other  names, 
as  «•  Hearts-ease}"  "  Forget-me-not,"  and  "  Love-in-idle- 
ness," under  which  latter  name  it  is  noticed  by  Shakspeare 
in  Ids  celebrated  compliment  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  See 
Midsummer  NighVs  Dream,  Ad.  II.  Scene  2. 

(10.)  The  Wall-Flower  stands  as  the  emblem  of  Fidelity 
in  Misfortune,  because  it  attaches  itself  to  the  desolate,  to 
falling  towers  and  monastic  ruins.  During  the  Reign  of 
Terror  in  France,  the  misguided  populace,  not  satisfied 
with  destroying  royalty,  attacked  its  very  monuments,  and 
scattered  to  the  winds  the  ashes  of  their  sovereigns,  which 
had  been  deposited  under  them  in  the  sacred  Abbey  of  St. 
Denis.  Some  years  after,  this  spot  was  visited  by  the  poet 
Freneuil,  who  found  the  sculptured  fragments,  which  had 
been  thus  defaced  and  thrown  aside,  covered  over  with 
fragrant  wall-flowers.  See  Flora  Historiea  and  Tombeaux 
de  Satnt-Denis. 

(11.)  The  Heath  is  an  emblem  of  Solitude. 

(12.)  The  Daisy,  or  "  Day's  Eye,"  (as  it  used  to  be  called, 
because  it  went  to  bed  and  got  up  with  the  sun,)  has  been 
an  especial  favorite  with  our  poets,  and  is  celebrated  by 
Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Ben  Johnson,  Milton. 
Burns,  Wordsworth,  and  Montgomery,  in  strains  that  will 
not  die.    It  is  the  emblem  of  contented  Innocence. 

(13.)  The  Gorse,  with  its  yellow  stars,  blossoms  through- 
out the  year,  and  is  the  emblem  of  Cheerfulness  under 
vicissitudes. 

(14.)  The  Oak  is  the  emblem  of  Courage  and  Humanity. 

Most  worthy  of  the  oaken  wreath 

The  ancients  him  esteemed, 
Who,  in  the  battle,  had  from  death 

Some  man  of  worth  redeemed.       Drayton. 

(15.)  "  The  Hyatintk >s  for  Constancy,  wi'  its  »«w>h«.»giny 
blue."       Burns. 

(16.)  Floramore  (Flour- Amore)  or  Thrweohred  Ama- 
ranth has  been  sometimes  made  to  represent  Love  and 
Friendship.  Its  leaves  (says  Gerard)  "  resemble  in  colours 
the  most  faire  and  beautiful  feathers  of  a  parrot,  especially 
those  that  are  mixed  with  must  snndrie  colors,  as  a  siripe 
of  red,  and  a  line  of  yellow,  and  a  ribbe  of  green,  which  I 
cannot  with  words  set  foorth,  such  is  the  sundrie  mixture 
of  colors,  that  Natuie  hath  bestowed  in  hir  greatest  iollitie 
vpon  this  flower." 

(17.)  The  Cowslip  is  the  symbol  of  Pensive  Melancholy. 

The  Cowslip  wan,  that  hangs  her  pensive  head.  Milton. 

The  love-sick  Cowslip,  that  her  head  inclines 
To  hide  a  bleeding  heart.        Hurdit. 

This  last  line  alludes  to  the  red  marks,  to  "  the  crimson 
drops  in  the  bottom  of  the  Cowslip,"  which  Shakspeare 
speaks  of. 
(18.)  The  Hawthorn  or  May-flower— 

The  Hawthorn's  early  blooms  appear 

Like  youthful  Hope  upon  Life's  year.       Drayton. 

The  Hawthorn  has  been  made  the  emblem  of  Hope,  be- 
cause the  Athenian  maidens  brought  branches  of  its  white 
flowers  to  decorate  the  brows,  and  formed  Flambeaux  ot 
its  wood  to  light  the  chambers  of  their  newly  wedded 
friends;  and  also,  because  the  Troglcdites  were  in  the 
habit  of  binding  boughs  of  this  shrub  around  the  bodies, 
and  strewing  blossoms  of  it  over  the  graves,  of  their  de- 
parted  comrades. 

(19.)  The  Poppy  is  the  symbol  of  Forgetfulness  or  Con- 
solation. The  ancients,  who  regarded  sleep  as  the  great 
physician  and  restorer  of  human  nature,  were  accustomed 
to  crown  their  gods  with  a  wreath  of  poppies. 

(20.)  The  Woodbine,  or  Honeysuckle,  represents  True- 
Love  or  Stedfastness  of  Affection,  it  is  described  by 
Chaucer  as 

"Never 
To  love  untrue,  in  word,  in  thought,  ne  dede, 
But  aye  stedfast." 

(21.)  As  angels  wear,  etc. 

Crowns  inwove  with  Amarant  and  gold, 
Immortal  Amarant,  a  flower,  which  once 
In  Paradise,  fast  by  the  Tree  of  Life, 
Began  to  bloom ;  but  soon,  for  man's  offence, 
To  Heaven  removed,  where  first  it  grew,  there  grows 
And  flowers  aloft,  shading  the  Fount  of  Life, 
And  where  the  River  of  Bliss  through  midst  of  Heaven 
Rolls  o'er  Eiysian  flowers  her  umber  stream ; 
With  these,  that  never  fade,  the  spirits  elect 
Bind  their  resplendent  locks.       Milton. 
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Fashion  is  arbitrary,  we  all  know.  What  h 
that  originally  gave  Sassafras  street  the  right  to  de- 
spise Pepperidge  street,  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  the 
village  of  Slimford  could  not  positively  say.  The 
eonrt-house  and  jail  were  in  Sassafras  street,  but  the 
orthodox  church  and  female  seminary  were  in  Pep- 
peridge street.  Two  directors  of  the  Slimford  Bank 
lived  in  Sassafras  street — two  in  Pepperidge  street. 
The  Diaper  family  lived  in  Sassafras  street— the 
Dimity  family  in  Pepperidge  street ;  and  the  fathers  of 
the  Diaper  girls  and  the  Dimity  girls  were  worth 
about  the  same  money,  and  had  both  made  it  in  the 
lumber  line.  There  was  no  difference  to  speak  of  in 
their  respective  modes  of  living-— none  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  girls — none  in  the  family  grave-stones,  or 
church  pews.  Yet,  deny  it  who  liked,  the  Diapers 
were  the  aristocracy  of  Slimford. 

It  may  be  a  prejudice,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
there  is  always  something  in  a  nose.  (I  am  about  to 
mention  a  trifle,  but  trifles  are  the  beginning  of  most 
things,  and  I  would  account  for  the  pride  paramount 
of  the  Diapers,  if  it  is  any  way  possible.)  The  most 
stylish  of  the  Miss  Diapers— Harriet  Diaper—had  a 
nose  like  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Nei- 
ther her  father  nor  mother  hod  such  a  feature,  but 
there  was  a  foreign  umbrella  in  the  family,  with  ex- 
actly the  same  shaped  nose  on  the  ivory  handle.  Old 
Diaper  had  once  kept  a  tavern,  and  he  had  taken  this 
umbrella  from  a  stranger  for  a  night's  lodging.  But 
that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  To  the  nose  of  Harriet 
Diaper,  resistlessly  and  instinctively,  the  Dimity  girls 
had  knocked  under  at  school.  There  was  authority 
in  it,  for  the  American  Eagle  had  such  a  nose,  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  had  such  a  nose,  and  when,  to 
these  two  warlike  instances,  was  added  the  nose  of 
Harriet  Diaper,  the  tripod  stood  firm.  Am  I  visionary 
in  believing  that  the  authority  introduced  into  that 
village  by  a  foreigner's  umbrella  (so  unaccountable  is 
fate !)  gave  the  dynasty  to  the  Diapers  ? 

I  have  mentioned  but  two  families — one  in  each  of 
the  two  principal  streets  of  Slimford.  Having  a  little 
story  to  tell,  I  cannot  afford  to  distract  my  narrative 
with  unnecessary  "  asides ;"  and  I  must  not  only  omit 
all  description  of  the  other  Sassafrasers  and  Pep- 
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peridgers,  but  I  must  leave  to  your  imagination  seven! 
Miss  Diapers,  and  several  Miss  Dimity*.  Harriet 
Diaper  and  Meena  Dimity  being  the  two  exdnsire 
objects  of  my  hero's  Sunday  and  evening  attentions. 

For  eleven  months  in  the  year,  the  loves  of  the 
ladies  of  Slimford  were  presided  over  by  mcugenosi 
Cupids.  Brown  Crash  and  the  other  boys  of  the  Ta- 
llage had  the  Diapers  and  the  Dimirys  for  that  re- 
spectable period  to  themselves.  The  remain  kc 
month,  when  their  sun  of  favor  was  eclipsed,  w*» 
during  the  falling  of  the  leaf,  when  the  drummer* 
came  up  to  dun.  The  tonnish  clerks  <«f  the  <fcy 
goods  merchants  were  too  much  for  the  provinc»*. 
Brown  Crash  knocked  under  and  sulked  owiug.  at 
he  said,  to  the  melancholy  depression  accompanym; 
the  fall  of  the  deciduous  vegetation — but  I  have  a*x 
yet  introduced  you  to  my  hero. 

Brown  Crash  was  the  Slimford  stage-agent.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  retired  watch-maker,  and  had  been 
laughed  at  in  his  boyhood  for  what  they  called  hs 
"  airs."  He  loved,  even  as  a  lad,  to  be  at  the  tavern 
when  the  stage  came  in  and  help  out  the  ladies 
with  instinctive  leistireliness  he  pulled  off  his  cap,  a? 
soon  after  the  "  whoa-hup"  as  was  necessary— and 
no  sooner — and  asked  the  ladies  if  they  would  "  aJ:gbi 
and  take  dinner,"  with  a  seductive  smile  that  began, 
as  the  landlord  said,  u  to  pay."  Hence  his  promotion. 
At  sixteen,  he  was  nominated  stage-agent,  and  thence- 
forward was  the  most  conspicuous  man  in  the  village— 
for  "  man"  he  was,  if  speech  and  gait  go  for  any 
thing. 

But  we  must  minister  a  moment  to  the  readers  m- 
ner  sense,  for  we  do  not  write  altogether  for  Slimford 
comprehension.  Brown  Crash  had  something  in  k» 
composition  "  above  the  vulgar."  If  men's  qualities 
were  mixed  like  salads,  and  I  were  giving  a  "  recipe 
for  Brown  Crashes,"  in  Mrs.  Glass'  style,  I  should  say 
his  two  principal  ingredients  were  a  dictionary  and  a 
dunghill  cock — for  his  language  was  as  ornate  as  as 
style  of  ambulation  was  deliberate  and  imposing 
What  Brown  Crash  would  have  been,  born  right  honor- 
able, I  leave  (with  the  smaller  Diapers  and  Dimitys)  » 
the  reader's  fancy.  My  object  is  to  show  what  he  mi, 
minus  patrician  nurture  and  valuation.    Words,  was 
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Brown  Crash,  were  susceptible  of  being  dirtied  by 
use.  He  liked  a  clean  towel — be  preferred  an  na- 
med phrase.  But  here  stopped  his  peculiarities.  Be- 
low the  epidermis  he  was  like  other  men — subject  lo 
like  tastes  and  passions.  And  if  he  expressed  his 
loves  and  hates  with  grandiloquent  imagery,  they 
were  the  honest  lores  and  hates  of  a  week-day  world ; 
no  finer  nor  flimsier  for  their  bedecked  plumage. 

To  use  his  own  phrase,  Brown  frequented  but  two 
ladies  in  Slimford,  Miss  Harriet  Diaper,  and  Miss 
Meena  Dimity.  The  first  we  have  described  in  de- 
scribing her  nose,  for  her  remainder  was  compara- 
tively inconsiderable.  The  latter  was  *'  a  love,"  and, 
of  course,  had  nothing  particular  about  her.  She  was 
a  lamp— nothing  till  lighted.  She  was  a  mantle — 
nothing,  except  as  worn  by  the  owner.  She  was  a 
mirror— blank  and  unconscious  till  something  came 
to  be  reflected.  She  was  any  thing,  loved — unloved, 
nothing!  And  this  (it  is  our  opinion,  after  half  a  life) 
is  the  most  delicious  and  adorable  variety  of  woman 
that  has  yet  been  spared  to  us  from  the  museum  of 
specimen  angels.  (A  remark  of  Brown  Crash's,  by 
the  way,  of  which  he  may  as  well  have  the  credit.) 

Now  Mr.  Crash  had  an  ambitious  weakness  for  the 
best  society,  and  he  liked  to  appear  intimate  with  the 
Diapers.  But  in  Meena  Dimity  there  was  a  secret 
charm,  which  made  him  wish  she  was  an  ever-to-be- 
handed-out  lady-stage-passenger.  He  could  have 
given  her  a  hand,  and  brought  in  her  umbrella  and 
bandbox,  all  day  long.  In  his  hours  of  pride,  he 
thought  of  the  Diapers — in  his  hours  of  affection,  of 
Meena  Dimity.  But  the  Diapers  looked  down  upon 
the  Dimitys,  and  to  play  his  card  delicately  between 
Harriet  and  Meena  took  all  the  diplomacy  of  Brown 
Crash.  The  unconscious  Meena  would  walk  up  Sas- 
safras street,  when  she  had  his  arm,  and  the  scornful 
Harriet  would  be  there,  with  her  nose  over  the  front 
gate,  to  sneer  at  them.  He  managed  as  well  as  he 
could.  He  went  on  light  evenings  to  the  Diapers— on 
dark  evenings  to  the  Dimitys.  He  took  town  walks 
with  the  Diapers— country  walks  with  the  Dimitys. 
But  his  acquaintance  with  the  Diapers  hung  by  the 
eyelids.  Harriet  liked  him,  for  he  was  the  only  beau 
in  Slimford  whose  manners  were  not  belittled  beside 
her  nose,  gut  her  acquaintance  with  him  was  a  con- 
descension, and  he  well  knew  that  he  could  not "  hold 
her  by  the  nose,7*  if  she  were  offended.  Oh  no! 
Though  their  respective  progenitors  were  of  no  very 
unequal  rank — though  a  horologist  and  a  "  boss  lum- 
ber man"  might  abstractly  be  equals— the  Diapers 
had  the  power !  Yes— they  could  lift  him  to  them- 
selves, or  dash  him  down  to  the  Dimitys,  and  all  Slim- 
ford would  agree  in  the  latter  case,  that  he  was  a  slab 
and  a  small  potato ! 

But  a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  Brown  Crash's 
dream !  The  drummers  ware  lording  it  in  Slimford, 
and  Brown,  reduced  to  Meena  Dimity,  (for  he  was 
too  proud  to  play  second-fiddle  to  a  town  dandy) 
was  walking  with  her,  on  a  dark  night,  past  the  Dia- 
pers. The  Diapers  were  hanging  over  the  gate,  un- 
luckily, and  their  Pearl  street  admirers  sitting  on  the 
top  rail  of  the  fence. 

"  Who  is  it?"  said  a  strange  voice. 


The  reply,  sent  upward  from  a  scornfully  project- 
ing under  lip,  rebounded  in  echoes  from  the  tense 
nose  of  Miss  Diaper. 
"  A  Mr.  Crash,  and  a  girl  from  the  back  street!" 
It  was  enough.  A  hot  spot  on  his  cheek— a  warm 
rim  round  his  eyes— a  pimply  pricking  in  ms  skin, 
and  it  was  all  over !  His  vow  was  made.  He  coldly 
bid  Meena  good  night,  at  her  father's  door,  and  weal 
home  and  counted  his  money.  And  from  that  hour, 
without  regard  to  sex,  he  secretly  accepted  ■HAlfey 
from  gratified  travelers,  and  "  stood  treat"  no  more! 

Saratoga  was  crowded  with  the  dispersed  nuclei  of 
the  metropolises.  Fashion,  wealth  and  beauty  were 
there.  Brown  Crash  was  there,  on  his  return  from  a 
tour  to  Niagara  and  the  lakes. 

"  Brown  Crash,  Esq.,"  was  one  of  the  notabilities 
of  Congress  Hall.  Here  and  there  a  dandy  "  could 
not  quite  make  him  out,"  but  there  was  evidently 
something  uncommon  about  him.  The  ladies  thought 
him  "  of  the  old  school  of  politeness,"  and  the  politi- 
cians thought  he  had  the  air  of  one  used  to  influenoe 
in  his  county.  His  language  was  certainly  very 
choice  and  peculiar,  and  his  glut  was  conscious  dignity 
itself.  He  must  have  been  carefully  educated,  yet 
his  manners  were  popular,  and  he  was  particularly 
courteous  on  a  first  mtroduction.  The  elegance  and 
ease  with  which  he  helped  the  ladies  out  of  their 
carriages  were  particularly  remarked,  and  a  shrewd 
observer  of  manners  said  of  him  that  "  that  point  of 
high  breeding  was  only  acquired  by  daily  habit.  He 
must  have  been  brought  up  where  there  were  car- 
riages and  ladies."  A  member  of  Congress,  who  ex- 
pected to  run  for  governor,  inquired  his  county,  and 
took  wine  with  him.  His  name  was  jmcwtsaned  by  the 
letter  writers  from  the  Springs.  Brown  Qkth  was  in 
his  perihelion! 

The  season  leaned  to  its  close,  and  the  following 
paragraph  appeared  in  the  New  York  American : 

"Fashionable  Intelligence. — The  company  at  the 
8prings  is  breaking  up.  We  understand  that  the 
Vice  President  and  Brown  Crash,  Esq.,  have  already 
left  for  their  respective  residences.  The  latter  gentle- 
man, it  is  understood,  has  formed  a  matrimonial  en- 
gagement with  a  family  of  wealth  and  distinction 
from  the  south.  We  trust  that  these  interesting  bonds, 
binding  together  the  leading  families  of  the  far-divided 
extremities  of  our  country,  may  tend  to  strengthen  the 
tenacity  of  the  great  American  Union ! !" 

It  was  not  surprising  that  the  class  in  Stanford  who 
knew  every  thing— the  milliners,  to  wit— moralised 
somewhat  bitterly  on  Mr.  Clash's  devotion  to  the 
Diapers,  after  his  return,  and  his  consequent  slight  to 
Meena  Dimity.  "If  that  was  the  effect  of  fashion  and 
distinction  on  the  heart,  Mr.  Crash  was  welcome  Id 
his  honors!  Let  him  marry  Miss  Diaper,  and  they 
wished  him  much  joy  of  her  nose ;  but  they  would 
never  believe  that  he  had  not  ruthlessly  broken  the 
heart  of  Meena  Dimity,  and  he  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  himself,  if  there  was  any  shame  in  such  a  dandy !" 
-  But  the  milliners,  though  powerful  people  in  their 
way,  could  little  affect  the  momentum  of  Brow*. 
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Crash's  glories.  The  paragraph  from  the  "  Ameri- 
can" had  been  copied  into  the  Slimford  Advertiser, 
and  the  eyes  of  Sassafras  street  and  Pepperidge  street 
were  alike  opened  They  had  undervalued  their  in- 
digenous "prophet."  They  had  misinterpreted  and 
mis-read  the  stamp  of  his  superiority.  He  had  been 
obliged  to  go  from  them  to  be  recognised.  But  he 
was  returned.  He  was  there,  to  have  reparation 
made— justice  done.  And  now  what  office  would  he 
like,  from  assessor  to  path-master,  and  would  he  be 
good  enough  to  name  it  before  the  next  town-meeting. 
Brown  Crash  was  king  of  Slimford ! 

And  Harriet  Diaper!  The  scorn  from  her  lip  had 
gone,  like  the  blue  from  a  radish.  Notes  for  "B. 
Crash,  Esq.,"  showered  from  Sassafras  street— bou- 
quets, from  old  Diaper's  front  yard,  glided  to  him,  per 
black  boy — no  end  to  the  endearing  attentions,  undis- 
guised and  unequivocal.  Brown  Crash  and  Harriet 
Diaper  were  engaged — if  having  the  front  parlor  en- 
tirely given  up  to  them  of  an  evening  meant  any 
thing— if  his  being  expected  every  night  to  tea  meant 
any  thing— if  his  devoted  (though  she  thought  rather 
cold)  attentions  meant  any  thing. 

They  did  net  mean  any  thing!  They  all  did  not 
mean  any  thing!  "What  does  the  orthodox  minister 
do,  the  third  Sunday  after  Brown  Crash's  return,  but 
read  the  banns  of  matrimony  between  that  faithless 
man  and  Meena  Dimity ! 

But  this  was  not  to  be  endured.  Harriet  Diaper 
had  a  cousin  who  was  a  "  strapper !"  He  was  boas 
of  a  saw-mill,  in  the  next  county,  and  he  must  be  sent 
for.    He  was  sent  for. 

The  fight  was  over.  Boss  Diaper  had  undertaken 
to  flog  Brown  Crash,  but  it  was  a  drawn  battle,  for 
the  combatants  had  been  pulled  apart  by  their  coat- 
tails.  They  stepped  into  the  bar-room  and  stood,  re- 
covering their  breath.  The  people  of  Slimford 
crowded  in,  and  wanted  to  have  the  matter  talked 
over.    Boss  Diaper  bolted  out  his  grievance. 

"  Gentlemen !"  said  Brown  Crash,  with  one  of  his 
irresistible  come-to-dinner  smiles,  "I  am  culpable, 
perhaps,  in  the  minutiae  of  this  busiiiess— justifiable, 
I  trust  you  will  say,  in  the  general  scope  and  tendency. 
You,  all  of  yon,  probably,  had  mothers,  and  some  of 
you  have  wives  and  sisters ;  and  your  "  silver  cord"  na- 
turally sympathizes  with  a  worsted  woman.  But, 
gentlemen,  you  are  republicans !  You,  all  of  you,  are 
the  rulers  of  a  country  very  large  indeed ;  and  you 
are  not  limited  in  your  views  to  one  woman,  nor  to  a 
thousand  women — to  one  mile,  nor  to  a  thousand 
miles.  You  generalise!  You  go  for  magnificent  prin- 
ciples, gentlemen!  You  scorn  high-and-mightiness, 
and  aristocracy!" 

"  Hurra  for  Mr.  Crash!"  cried  a  stage  driver  from 
the  outside. 

"Well,  gentlemen!  In  what  I  have  done  I  have 
deserved  well  of  a  republican  country !  True,  it  has 
been  my  misfortune  to  roll  my  juggernaut  of  principle 


over  the  sensibilites  of  that  gentleman's  reapectabV 
female  relative.  But,  gentlemen,  she  offended,  remedV 
lessly  and  grossly,  one  of  the  sovereign  people !  She 
scorned  one  of  earth's  fairest  daughters,  who  lives  is 
the  back  street!  Gentlemen,  you  know  that  pride 
tripped  up  Lucifer !  Shall  a  tip-top  angel  nil  for  a. 
and  a  young  woman  who  is  nothing  particular  be  left 
scornfully  standing?  Shall  Mist  Diaper  have  more 
privileges  than  Lucifer  ?  I  appreciate  your  indignant 
negative! 

"  But,  gentlemen,  I  am  free  to  confess,  I  had  also 
my  republican,  private  end.  Yon  know  my  early  hs- 
tory.  You  have  witnessed  my  struggles  to  be  re- 
spected by  my  honorable  cotemporaries.  If  it  be  my 
weakness  to  be  sensitive  to  the  finger  of  scorn,  be  a 
so.  You  will  know  how  to  pardon  me.  But  I  will 
be  brief.  At  a  particular  crisis  of  my  acquaintance 
with  Miss  Diaper,  I  found  it  expedient  to  transfer  mr 
untrammeled  tendernesses  to  Pepperidge  street.  My 
heart  had  long  been  in  Pepperidge  street.  But,  gentle- 
men, to  have  done  it  without  removing  from  before 
my  eyes  the  contumelious  finger  of  the  scorn  of  Sas- 
safras street,  was  beyond  my  capabilities  of  endu- 
rance. In  justice  to  my  present '  future/  gentlemen 
I  felt  that  I  must  remove  'sour  grapes'  from  my 
escutcheon — that  I  must  soar  to  a  point,  whence, 
swooping  proudly  to  Meena  Dimity,  I  should  pass  the 
Diapers  in  descending !"    (Cheers  and  mut  mutrs.) 

"  Gentlemen  and  friends !    This  world  is  all  a  fleet- 
ing show.    The  bell  has  rung  and  I  keep  you  froa 
your  suppers.    Briefly.    I  found  the  means  to  trard 
and  test  the  ring  of  my  metal  among  unprejudkc*? 
strangers.    I  wished  to  achieve  distinction,  and  reran 
to  my  birth-place— but  for  what?    Do  me  justice. 
gentlemen !    Not  to  lord  it  in  Sassafras  street !    N« 
to  carry  off  a  Diaper  with  triumphant  elation!    &x 
to  pounce  on  your  aristocratic  No.  1,  and  link  my 
destiny  with  the  disdainful  Diapers!     No!     But  to 
choose  where  I  liked,  and  have  the  credit  of  liking  it' 
To  have  Slimford  believe  that  if  I  preferred  their  No 
2,  it  was  because  I  liked  it  better  than  their  No.  1 
Gentlemen,  I  am  a  republican !    I  may  find  my  con- 
genial spirit  among  the  wealthy — I  may  find  it  amonc 
the  humble.    But  I  want  the  liberty  to  choose.    And 
I  have  achieved  it — I  trust  you  will  permit  me  to  say 
Having  been  honored  by  the  dignitaries   of  a  me- 
tropolis—having consorted  with  a  candidate  for  guber- 
natorial distinction — having  been  recorded  in  a  poKk 
journal  as  a  companion  of  the  Vice  President  of  tht» 
free  and  happy  country— you  will  believe  me  when  1 
declare  that  I  prefer  Pepperidge  street  to  Sassafras 
you  will  credit  my  sincerity,  when,  bavins;  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Diapers'  betters,  I  give  them  the  go- 
by for  the  Dimitys !    Gentlemen,  I  have  done." 

The  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  thai  Mr 
Brown  Crash  is  now  %  prominent  member  of  the 
legislature,  and  an  excessive  aristocrat — Peppering* 
street  and  very  democratic  speeches  to  the  conCrarr 
notwithstanding. 
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;  Mood  whilom  a  castle, 

A  proud  and  lofty  pile, 
O'er  hill  and  vale  its  turrets 

Gleamed  to  distant  aea  and  isle, 
While  gaidena  pranked  in  floral  charms 

Their  perfumes  breathed  around, 
And  sparkling  fountains  leaped  aloft 

In  rainbow  glory  crowned. 

A  king  in  realms  and  triumph*  rich 

Was  proudly  palaced  there, 
Upon  his  gorgeous  throne  he  sat 

With  wan  and  gloomy  air ; 
For  what  he  plans  is  terror, 

What  glances,  fiery  mood, 
And  what  he  speaks  is  torture, 

What  signs  and  seals  is  blood. 

Once  journeyed  to  his  castle 

A  noble  minstrel  pair, 
An  aged  man  with  hoary  locks, 

A  youth  with  golden  hair ; 
A  steed  with  seemly  trappings 

Bore  harp  and  harper  gray, 
The  while  beside  him  briskly  fared 

His  comrade  young  and  gny. 

Then  spake  the  elder  minstrel : 

"  Now  be  prepared,  my  son ! 
To  wake  the  poet's  noblest  lay, 

The  harp's  divinest  tone ; 
To  summon  all  the  joy  and  pain 

Of  music's  forceful  art ! 
For  boots  it  us  this  day  to  move 

The  monarch's  stony  heart." 

And  now  the  noble  minstrels  tread 

That  hall  of  pillared  pride, 
Where  sat  the  king  upon  his  throne 

Beside  his  royal  bride ; 
The  monarch  grimly  gorgeous 

As  the  northlight's  bloody  glare, 
The  queen  serene  and  lovely, 

As  if  the  moon  beamed  there. 

Then  swept  the  hoary  bard  the  lyre 

With  such  a  wondrous  spell, 
That  ever  on  the  ravished  ear 

The  sounds  still  sweeter  fell, 
While  in  the  pauses  of  bis  strain 

The  youth's  clear  voice  outrang, 
As  if,  indeed,  a  rpirit-choir 

Before  the  presence  sang. 

• 
They  sang  of  love  and  vernal  prime, 

The  golden  days  of  earth, 
Of  freedom  and  of  holiness, 

Of  truth  and  human  worth, 
Of  all  sweet  things  that  to  the  breast 

A  thrill  of  joy  impart, 
Of  every  lofty  hope  or  aim 

That  lifts  the  human  heart. 


Fm  gotten  then  were  scoff  and  scorn 

By  all  the  courtier  crowd, 
And  low  before  his  Maker  there 

Each  haughty  warrior  bowed, 
The  while  the  queen,  with  mingled  throes 

Of  grief  and  joy  opprest, 
Casts  at  the  minstrel's  feet  the  rose 

That  graced  her  royal  breast. 

"  Ye  have  misled  my  people, 

Mislead  ye  now  my  queen  ?" 
Trembling  in  every  limb  sprang  up 

The  king  with  furious  mien ; 
Sheer  through  the  youthful  minstrel's  breast 

He  plunged  his  flashing  sword, 
From  whence,  instead  of  golden  strains, 

A  stream  of  blood  outpoured. 

And  as  the  listening  throng  dispersed 

In  wild  and  winged  alarm, 
With  rattling  groan  the  youth  expired 

Upon  his  master's  arm, 
Who  gently  round  the  hallowed  form 

His  ready  mantle  cast, 
And  bound  it  upright  to  the  steed 

And  from  the  castle  passed. 

Yet  pausing  near  the  lofty  gate 

The  minstrel,  worn  and  gray, 
There  grasped  his  peerless  harp,  the  pride 

Of  many  a  festive  day, 
Dashed  on  a  marble  shaft,  to  earth 

The  shivered  wreck  he  flings, 
While  far  o'er  towers  and  gardens  round 

His  malison  outrings. 

"  Wo  worth  to  ye,  imperial  halls ! 

May  never  minstrel  choir 
Henceforth  your  echoes  wake  again 

With  sound  of  song  and  lyre  ,* 
No!  naught  but  sighs  of  anguish, 

And  tread  of  craven  thralls  I 
Till  vengeance  trample  in  the  dust 

Your  rent  and  mouldering  walls. 


"  Wo  worth  to  ye,  sweet  gard< 

In  May's  soft  light  so  fair ! 
To  you  I  point  this  face  whence  death 

Looks  forth  with  ghastly  stare ; 
That  therefore  ye  may  wither, 

Your  every  fount  grow  dry, 
And  over  all,  in  after  years, 

A  stony  waste  may  lie. 

"  And  wo  to  thee,  fell  murderer ! 

Thou  curse  of  nunstreldom ! 
May  all  thy  toils  for  fame's  red  crown 

To  blank  confusion  come  j 
Forgotten  be  thy  name  of  men, 

To  endless  night  bequeathed 
Aye,  be  it  like  a  last  death-sigh 

Into  the  void  air  breathed !" 
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Thus  has  the  hoar  one  spoken, 

And  Heaven  hat  heard  his  cry ; 
Destruction  emote  the  tyrant's  haHs 

And  low  their  ruins  lie, 
Yet  speaks  their  vanished  glory  still 

One  column  proud  and  tall, 
But  this,  already  shattered, 

Ere  morning  dawn  may  mil. 


Around,  instead  of  gardens  sweet, 
There  spreads  a  heather  land, 

No  tree  lets  mil  a  shadow, 
No  fountain  cleaves  the  sand, 

The  tyrant's  name  no  story  tells, 
No  bard's  heroic  verse ; 

Sunk  in  oblivion  it  sleeps- 
Behold  the  Minstrel's  Corse ! 


'« 


BUNKER    HILL. 
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JUNE    17,    1775,    AND    JUNE    17,    1843. 
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Tbx  sunless  day  went  down  on  Bunker  Bill 
Wild  as  the  wave  that  sweeps  above  the  dead : 

The  fight  had  ceased,  the  tents  were  hushed  and  still, 
8ave  there  were  heard  the  groans  of  those  who  bled, 

And  here  and  there  a  falling  clod  to  fill 
Some  soldier's  grave ;  big  tears  that  night  were  shed 

For  those  who  moved  at  morn  elate,  but  now 

Lay  with  the  gore  of  battle  on  their  brow. 

Then  went  the  sentinel  his  measured  round, 
While  on  his  helmet  hung  the  drops  of  night, 

Keeping  his  watch  o'er  those  who,  on  the  ground, 
Were  resting  from  their  triumph  in  the  fight : 

Weary  and  worn,  each  in  his  blanket  wound, 
Lay  sleeping,  while  the  fitful  watchfire's  light 

Told  where  the  routed  foe  in  haste  had  fled, 

And  where  they  staid  to  sepulchre  their  dead. 

Yes,  they  were  sleeping,  but 't  was  such  a  sleep 
As  soldiers  take  the  night  before  they  die ; 

For  ere  the  sun  shall  circle  from  the  deep 
Their  ears  shall  drink  the  rallying  bugle's  cry, 

And  starting  in  their  blankets,  they  shall  leap 
From  off  the  dewy  earth  whereon  they  lie, 

And  rush  into  the  breach,  that  like  a  grave 

Shall  yawn  before  the  gallant  and  the  brave. 

O  Warren,  Warren !  on  the  hot  earth  lying, 
Cut  down  in  thy  too  brave  and  bold  career, 

Knowest  thou  not  thy  meteor  flog  is  flying 
Dauntless  and  free  ?    Didst  thou  not  bear 

That  rush  of  valor,  where  the  dead  and  dying 
Form  for  the  living  a  most  ghastly  bier  ? 

Alas  for  thee !  though  triumph  deck  thy  brow 

Thou  const  not  mark  the  tide  of  battle  now. 

Alas  for  Freedom !  she  has  won  too  dear 
This  desperate  field  if  thou  her  chief  be  dead ; 

Methinks  't  were  better  had  she  faltered  here, 
And  bore  this  once  a  less  exalted  head, 

Than  thou  be  stretched  upon  this  gory  bier, 
With  many  round,  on  whose  dim  eyes  are  spread 

The  dark  unpassing  shadows  of  that  cloud, 

Which  forms  the  dying  soldier's  hurried  shroud : 

A  shroud  on  which  a  nation's  tears  shall  fall, 
And  over  which  the  long  recording  line 

Shall  tell  they  roused  them  at  their  country's  call, 
And  fell  the  earliest  martyrs  at  her  shrine ; 

And  thou,  pale,  helmlew  chief!  though  death's  cold  poll 
Be  over  thee,  each  lofty  deeds  as  thine 

Shall  live  from  sire  to  son,  in  sacred  frost, 

When  diadems  have  mingled  with  the  dust. 
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The  scene  is  changed :  the  withering  foe  have  lied. 
And  with  them  gone  the  glimmering  watchfire'*  light. 

No  longer  shakes  the  hill  top  'neath  the  tread 
Of  serried  squadrons  rushing  to  the  fight : 

But  golden  harvests  their  redundance  shed 
On  youth  and  age,  who  point  toward  this  height — 

Rehearsing  what  their  country's  annals  tell — 

"  For  freedom,  thirty  our  father's  fought  and  fell.' 

Years  glide  away,  but  no  "  collossal  bast, 

Or  pillar  trophied  for  triumphal  show," 
Bespeaks  a  nation  worthy  of  their  trust : 

Can  we  forget  and  be  forgiven  ?    No ! 
If  not  the  pillared  pile,  this  conscious  dust 

Will  cry  that  men  of  might  are  hearsed  below. 
Men  whose  sublime,  recorded  worth  should  be 
The  first  great  lesson  of  the  brave  and  free. 

Olad  hearts  are  gathering  fast  on  Bunker  Hill ; 

Advancing  columns  fill  each  lengthened  way; 
O'er  vole  and  steep  the  fife  is  piping  shrill ; 

Broad  trophied  banners  on  the  free  winds  play, 
And  thunder  shouts  the  air  with  echoes  fill ; 

Methinks  this  is  a  nation's  holiday ! 
And  yet  o'er  all  a  tender  gloom  is*  spread, 
Like  that  which  mourns  the  unforgotten  dead. 

O !  if  the  dead  their  cerements  could  break, 
Then  he  entombed  in  Vernon's  quiet  shade, 

And  he  who  left  his  own  La  Grange  to  shake 
A  throne,  and  laurels  win  that  might  not  fade, 

Would  now  as  sleeping  conquerors  awake ; 
How  blest  the  greeting !  though  the  chiefs 

In  dentil's  pole  panoply,  yet  would  they  seem 

As  glory  there  had  poured  her  brightest  beam. 

A  deep-toned  voice  is  heard  on  Bunker's  steep, 

All  eloquent  with  deeds  of  other  days ; 
From  breast  to  breast  the  hallowed  accents  sweep, 

Kindling  that  homage  which  a  nation  pays 
To  those  whose  ashes  here  in  silence  sleep : 

More  honored  thus  than  in  the  victor's  bays ; 
For  here,  though  long  delayed,  hath  risen  at  length 
A  trophied  pile  of  undecaying  strength. 

The  dewy  morn  shall  on  its  summit  play,       * 
And  chase  the  shadows  which  around  it  throng, 

And  evening,  lingering  still  at  parting  day, 
Shall  here  its  hallowing,  pensive  charms  prolong  ; 

The  mariner,  that  glides  from  yonder  bay, 
Shall  look  to  this  and  breathe  his  farewell  song 

To  that  free  happy  land  that  gave  him  birth, 

Where'er  he  goes,  the  dearest  still  on  earth. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Scarcely  a  turnout  of  any  distinction,  in  New 
York,  but  was  to  be  seen  in  Broadway  one  evening, 
"which  closed  a  beautiful  spring  day ;  and  amid  their 
glitter  and  dash,  very  much  out  of  place,  appeared  a 
towering,  dusty,  country  vehicle,  with  scarlet  bomba- 
zette  curtains,  and  a  top  projecting  like  the  roof  of  a 
Dutch  porch.    It  was  drawn  by  two  fat  horses,  of 
different  sizes  and  colors,  which,  instead  of  champing 
and  caprioling,  in  the  excitement  of  competition,  as 
animals  of  more  ambition  would  have  done,  seemed 
conscious  of  their  false  position,  and  moved  along  with 
their  heads  down,  and  at  a  pace  so  alow  that  even 
their  sturdy  driver  appeared  ashamed  of  their  per- 
formance.    He  was  a  respectable  looking  farmer, 
dressed  in  a  coat  of  substantial  blue  cloth,  with  gilt 
buttons;  pantaloons  of  the  same  material,  which,  from 
the  absence  of  straps,  were  drawn  up  high  enough  to 
reveal  a  pair  of  Know  white,  flaxen  stockings,  and  a 
hat  of  which  not  a  hair  of  the  nap  seemed  yet  to  have 
been  disturbed,  though  its  block  must  have  been  good 
five  years  old.    At  length  he  drove  up  before  a  large 
house,  of  unexceptionable  style  and  finish,  within  the 
windows  of  which  stood  two  very  pretty  little  girls. 

"C*W/"  exclaimed  the  elder,  throwing  up  her 
hands— a  miniature  dandizette,  some  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  |>ld;  "  here,  mamma,  is  a  market- wagon  stop- 
ping before  our  door !" 

"  It  can't  be  a  market-wagon,  Victorine,"  said  the 
other,  "for  there  is  nothing  inside  but  people.  What 
a  funny  looking  concern !— with  red  curtains,  and  a 
big  gray  horse  and  a  little  brown  one ! — and  there 's  a 
woman  getting  out,  and  such  a  queer-looking  little 
girl!  see,  Victorine,  her  frock  comes  down  to  her 
heels,  and  up  to  her  throat,  and  what  big  leather  boots 
she  has  on,  and  what  a  monstrous  green  silk  reticule 
is  swinging  from  her  arm !" 

"Hush,  Clara— come  from  the  window,  Victorine," 
said  their  mother,  approaching  through  the  %  folding- 
doors  ;  "  in  all  probability  it  is  your  sister.11 

"  Our  sister !"  ejaculated  Victorine,  again  throwing 
up  her  hands,  while  Clara  burst  into  a  laugh,  saying; 
"  If  it  were  Lucette  I  dare  say  she  would  know 
naturally  how  to  pull  a  bell,  though  she  was  brought 
up  in  the  country ;  just  listen— jerk,  jerk,  jerk !  why 
the  servants  will  be  scared  out  of  their  wits — there, 
now,  the  wire  is  broken,  to  a  certainty '." 

They  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  party 
from,  the  carriage,  the  farmer  leading  the-JHtlegirl, 
and  presenting  her  to  the  lady  of  the  mansion,  with  a 


cordial  ."Howdy do,  Mrs.   De  Ford?— you  see  I 
have  brought  home  your  daughter,  safe  and  sound.'1 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Horton.  Ah !  Mrs.  Horton,  how 
are  you?"  replied  Mrs.  De  Ford,  civilly;  "come 
here,  Lucette,  child,  and  speak  to  me  and  your  sis- 
ters." 

The  little  girl  walked  shyly  forward,  and,  taking 
the  offered  hands,  made  an  effort  to  shake  them,  with 
a  gesture  particularly  uncouth  and  unbecoming  in  a 
child,  whereupon  Victorine  returned  a  dancing-school 
courtesy,  and  Clara  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  face 
and  giggled. 

"  I  did  not  think  you  could  be  here  so  soon  after  re- 
ceiving my  letter,  Mr.  Horton,"  said  Mrs.  De  Ford. 

"  It  is  a  good  distance  to  come  in  one  day,  ma'am, 
but  I  put  two  horses  to  the  carriage  and  drove  fast, 
thinking  you  would  be  impatient  to  see  your  daugh- 
ter." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,"  said  Mrs.  De  Ford, 
and,  hearing  the  door  he'll  ring  again,  she  added 
hurriedly,  lest  she  might  be  surprised  with  visiters  so 
unusual,  "walk  out  into  the  dining-room,  if  you 
please,  and  I  will  settle  for  the  last  quarter's  board. 
Came  along  with  Mrs.  Horton,  Lucette." 

"  I  hear  my  horses  moving,  I  shall  have  to  go  out 
to  look  after  them,"  said  Mr.  Horton. 

"  All — but  I  suppose  Mrs.  Horton  can  sign  a  receipt 
for  you,"  said  Mrs.  De  Ford,  for  though  her  spruce 
waiting  man  stood  holding  the  street  door  in  his  hand, 
she  had  no  inclination  to  lower  his  dignity  by  sending 
him  in  the  farmer's  place.  She  then  busied  herself  in 
getting  her  pocket-book  and  writing  materials. 

Meanwhile,  little  Lucette  clung  to  the  kind-looking 
country  woman,  in  apparent  agony  at  the  thought  of 
separation.  Mrs.  Horton  seemed  almost  equally  dis- 
tressed, and,  while  the  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks, 
she  drew  the  child  to  her  bosom,  whispering,  "  Don 't 
forget  the  prayers  I  have  taught  you,  Lucette.  You 
will  see  much  to  grieve  and  fret  you,  but  beg  the  Al- 
mighty to  keep  you  humble,  and  make  you  good,  and 
you  will  be  much  happier." 

"  Now,  if  you  will  put  your  name  to  this  receipt, 
Mrs.  Horton,"  said  Mrs.  De  Ford,  presenting  a  slip 
of  paper  with  one  hand  and  a  roll  of  bank-notes  with 
the  other ;  "  you  find  I  have  allowed  liberally  for  your 
traveling  expenses ;"  and,  while  the  fashionable  mo- 
ther believed  she  had  amply  discharged  her  obliga- 
tions by  pecuniary  justice,  Mrs.  Horton,  though  me- 
chanically complying  with  her  request,  thought  of 
nothing  but  the  privation  of  losing  a  child  whom  she 
had  regarded  as  her  own.    Not  trusting  herself  again 
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to  speak,  she  once  more  clasped  Lucette  in  her  arms, 
and  hurried  to  the  door.  The  little  girl  flew  after 
her,  screaming,  "I  must  see  my  dear,  dear  uncle 
Horton  once  more !" 

"  Stop  the  child  from  going  into  the  street,  Pierre," 
said  Mrs.  De  Ford,  hastily,  "  and  look  after  the  horses 
while  Mr.  Horton  comes  in." 

Mr.  Horton  came  into  the  entry,  and  lifting  up  the 
poor  child,  he  kissed  each  of  her  wet  cheeks,  whisper- 
ing, "  God  bless  my  little  Lucette,"  and  then  hurried 
out  with  his  wife. 

"Oh  my  dear,  dear  aunty!  my  dear,  good  uncle 
Horton !"  sobbed  Lucette,  throwing  herself  upon  the 
stairs,  and  burying  her  face  in  her  lap. 

"  Hush,  hush,  my  dear !"  said  Mrs.  De  Ford ;  "  you 
must  learn  to  call  Mrs.  Horton  '  nurse  Horton/  and 
not  aunt ;  and  Mr.  Horton  is  not  your  uncle— you  have 
no  uncle;  call  him  your  foster-father;"  but  the  poor 
child  still  sobbed  and  screamed,  and  she  was  led  up 
stairs  to  be  put  to  bed  as  soon  as  she  could  be  quieted. 

Mrs.  De  Ford  was  the  widow  of  a  French  mer- 
chant, who  had  left  her,  if  not  wealthy,  at  least  in 
very  easy  circumstances.  Madam*  De  Ford,  she 
wished  much  to  be  called,  but  though  her  husband 
had  been  French,  and  her  servants  were  French,  and 
she  kept  French  furniture,  and  wore  French  dresses, 
and  tolerated  only  French  cookery,  yet,  as  she  was 
altogether  American  by  family  and  birth,  she  remained 
still  simply  Mrs.  De  Ford.  She  was  a  young  look- 
ing, handsome  woman,  and  of  late  she  had  felt  some 
concern  to  be  reminded  that  the  time  was  approach- 
ing when  she  would  have  to  chaperon  three  daughters. 
The  beauty  of  the  two  elder  had,  in  some  measure, 
reconciled  her  to  the  prospect— they  would  be  some 
credit  to  her— but  the  arrival  from  the  country  of  the 
third,  who  appeard  a  hoplessly  ugly  child,  filled  her 
with  an  anxiety  which  spoiled  her  night's  rest 

Lucette  was  now  eight  years  old.  She  had  been  a 
puny,  sickly  little  thing  from  her  birth;  but  as  her  fa- 
ther had  possessed  much  parental  feeling,  he  loved 
her  though  she  was  ill-favored,  and,  by  the  advice  of 
his  physician,  took  her  into  the  country  in  her  infancy, 
to  insure  her  better  health  and  a  longer  life.  She  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horton— a  worthy 
couple  who  had  no  children  of  their  own— and,  while 
her  father  lived,  had  always  received  several  visits  in 
a  year  from  him,  with  at  least  one  or  two  from  her 
mother.  But  Mr.  De  Ford  had  been  dead  three  years, 
and  his  widow  had  found  so  many  engagements  since, 
that  for  eighteen  months  she  had  not  seen  the  little 
exile,  whose  education  she  now  designed  to  com- 
mence, and  whose  appearance  now  struck  her  with 
double  dismay,  when  it  was  contrasted  with  that  of 
her  sisters. 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  De  Ford  entered  the  sleep- 
ing-room of  her  children  at  an  earlier  hour  man  usual. 
Lucette  was  on  her  knees  by  her  little  cot,  and  the 
other  two  were  tittering  at  the  toilette.  Their  mother 
had  sense  of  propriety  enough  to  check  them,  but 
when  Clara  whispered  to  her  what  they  had  overheard 
of  the  child's  devotions,  she  joined  in  their  laugh.  It 
was  "  Oh,  dear  Lord,  if  I  am  ugly,  pray  make  me 
good !" 


The  little  stranger's  wardrobe  was  now 
and  as  the  various  articles  were  drawn  forth  from  her 
trunks,  each  one  was  received  by  her  sisU 


peal  of  merriment.  Her  mother  had  never  takAra 
charge  of  her  clothing,  but  had  merely  sent  mosj  te 
Mrs.  Horton,  with  instructions  that  she  should  be  ap- 
plied with  what  she  needed,  and  was  suitable  to  the 
country.  She  had  now  nothing  that  whs  considered 
fit  to  wear,  and  a  dress  of  Clara's  was  tucked  for  her. 
Her  mother  was  in  hopes  that  it  would  improve  her 
appearance,  but  she  wore  it  with  so  bad  a  grace  that 
it  had  rather  a  contrary  effect ;  and,  with  a  sign,  Mn 
De  Ford  directed  Victorine  to  bring  Lucette  to  pay 
her  respects  to  aunt  Bently. 

Lucette  accordingly  followed  to  the  state  chamber 
which  was  now  occupied  by  a  guest,  an  anot  of  ho 
mother's.    Mrs.  Bently  was  in  her  second  wieW- 
hood — a  stern,  coarse,  though  rather  a  fine-looba? 
woman,  considerably  advanced  in  years,  and,  fron 
her  dress,  evidently  valuing  beauty  as  highly  as  & 
her  niece.    She  had  won  her  first  husband,  indeed,  by 
that  endearment,  and  her  second  also,  according  id 
her  own  belief,  though  as  to  that  there  is  sane  e¥ 
ferenoe  of  opinion,  as  she  was  middle  aged  when  ssr 
captivated  him,  and  known  to  possess  a  large  fortsme 
Her  wealth  she  still  retained,  and  by  her  niece  sae 
was  always  treated  with  the  greatest  deference.    Sac 
put  on  her  spectacles  as  Lucette  approached,  sad 
looked  at  her  so  keenly  that  the  poor  child  cokrei 
until  her  akin  showed  its  redness  through  her  hjsf 
and  scanty  hair. 

u  Why,  it  is  even  worse  than  you  tojld  me,  Harriet," 
said  the  old  lady,  sourly,  when  the  children  had  beet 
directed  to  go  and  ait  down;  "who.  under  the  an 
does  she  take  after?" 

"  Not  after  me,  I  trust,"  said  Mrs.  De  Ford,  pas- 
sively ;  "  and  her  father  was  a  handsome  man." 

"  Where  in  the  world  did  she  get  those  eyes?"  ex- 
claimed aunt  Bently ;  "  perfect  gooseberries !" 

"  If  they  only  had  better  lashes,  their  color  sad 
dullness  would  not  be  so  perceptible,"  returned  the  mo- 
ther, "  but,  as  it  is,  there  is  nothing  to  relieve  them," 

"  And  such  a  nose !— so  nondescript  and  so  ugty  ?— 
her  father's,  I  believe,  was  well  shaped,  and  inclined 
to  Roman." 

"  And  mine  is  considered  pure  Grecian.  Clara  sal 
Victorine  both  have  my  nose." 

"  And  was  there  ever  such  hair! — thin  and  stringy, 
and  several  colors  all  mixed ;  upon  my  word,  some 
locks  are  white,  some  yellow,  and  some  inclined  to 
lead-color !  I  wonder  if  we  can't  get  some  prepara- 
tion to  jmprove  it.    Such  things  are  often  advertised  * 

"  I  would  not  mind  the  hair  so  much,  hut  the  ska 
looks  so  dark  by  contrast  with  it,  and  is  so  deplorably 
freckled.  Lucette,  child,  did  not  Mrs,  Horton  know 
enough  to  make  you  wear  your  bonnet,  to  keep  yot 
from  getting  so  much  freckled  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  she  did,"  replied  the  affrighted  chiM; 
"  I  always  wore  my  bonnet,  and  she  washed  me  every 
day  in  buttermilk,. but  the  freckles  would  come." 

"  I  would  get  some  kind  of  a  caustic  wash  to  take 
them  offy^pen  if  it  toot  the  skin  with  them;''  —  H  the 
aunt,  decisively. 
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"Lucette,"  again  called  the  mother,  "were  you 
never  taught  to  sit  upright  ?  I  never  did  see  a  little 
creature  so  round  shouldered" 

Lucette,  accordingly,  held  up  her  head  and  threw  for- 
MrarcLher  chest,  but  aunt  Bently  thought  it  only  made 
matters  worse.    She  was  now  square  shouldered. 

"  If  you  keep  her  with  you,  she  will  be  apt  to  spoil 
your  own  market,  Harriet,"  said  the  old  lady,  with  a 
rough  laugh ;  "  no  man  would  like  to  marry  a  woman 
-who  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  such  a  child. 
He  would  fear  a  repetition  of  it." 

There  was  little  comfort  in  the  remark,  and  Mrs. 
De  Ford  turned  a  look  to  the  other  children.  "  We 
must  try  what  artificial  means  will  do  for  her,'1  said 
she ;  "  her  sisters  have  beauty  enough  to  insure  their 
fortune,  and  besides  are  so  extremely  graceful!  I 
never  saw  any  one  more  sylph-like  than  Clara,  when 
she  dances,  and  Victorine,  when  she  sits  at  the  harp, 
is  a  perfect  seraph." 

Two  or  three  weeks  were  devoted  to  remodeling 
Lucette,  but  without  any  encouraging  effect.  New 
clothes  were  furnished,  but  they  only  made  her  look 
more  awkward,  by  confining  her  movements,  and 
nothing  would  become  her  complexion.  Her  head 
was  shaved  for  the  improvement  of  her  hair,  and  she 
looked  still  uglier  in  caps.  A  patent  wash  was  tried  on 
her  skin,  but  it  only,  as  aunt  Bently  remarked, ' '  seemed 
to  set  the  freckles."  She  did  not  care  for  music,  and, 
though  she  had  a  good  talking  voice— her  only  per- 
ceptible attraction — she  could  not  turn  a  tune,  so  there 
was  no  hope  in  attempting  to  accomplish  her  in  that 
line ;  and  as  for  dancing,  her  want  of  ear  for  time 
made  that  an  equal  impracticability.  The  discussions 
she  was  hourly  subjected  to,  and  the  efforts  she  was 
constantly  required  to  make,  were  torture  to  the  poor 
child,  and  she  pined  after  her  country  home  till  her 
health  was  evidently  failing. 

"  It  is  a  pity  to  see  her  suffering,"  said  her  mother, 
"  for  she  is  a  good  little  thing,  after  all;  so  obedient 
and  submissive,  and  so  free  from  all  envy  and  jealousy 
of  her  sisters." 

"  Yes,"  returned  aunt  Bently,  "  she  is  getting  so 
thin  and  pale  that  she  will  soon  be  quite  hideous,  so 
you  '11  just  have  to  send  her  back  to  the  country,  Har- 
riet. From  her  account,  there  is  a  good  enough 
school  at  Arlington,  and  you  can  let  her  go  back  to 
the  Hortons  and  attend  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  she  will 
imbibe  a  taste  for  literature,  and  come  out  a  blue  in 
course  of  time— it  is  the  best  hope  for  her.  Let  her 
learn  every  thing  she  can,  at  all  events,  and,  when 
she  grows  up,  she  may,  at  least,  have  a  chance  of 
making  a  match  in  the  country,  where  looks  are  of 
not  so  much  consequence." 

The  advice  was  taken.  Mrs.  De  Ford  wrote  to  Mr. 
Horton,  proposing  to  send  Lucette  back  again.  Her 
letter  received  a  joyful  answer,  and  the  little  girl,  with 
tears  of  happiness  in  her  eyes,  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  a  country  neighbor,  delegated  to  escort  her, 
and  forwarded  by  the  stage-coach  to  her  foster  parents. 

CHAPTER  H. 

Two  or  three  furlongs  from  the  village  of  Arling- 
ton, and  adjoining  the  farm  of  Mr.  Horton,  was  a 


pretty  estate,  of  a  few  acres,  which,  from  its  abound- 
ing in  an  innumerable  variety  of  trees,  shrubbery  and 
plants,  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Botanical 
Gardens."  It  had  belonged  to  a  nursery-man,  but, 
on  his  resigning  it  for  a  more  profitable  location  nearer 
the  city,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  new  resident 
of  the  district,  a  Doctor  Wykoff.  He  was  a  German, 
a  man  of  varied  and  extensive  attainments,  and  of 
profound  and  active  philanthropy.  Next  to  her  fos- 
ter parents,  he  was  the  kindest  friend  to  little  Lucette, 
and  she  had  given  him  a  large  portion  of  her  heart, 
for  she  had  few  friends,  as  is  commonly  the  lot  of 
children  so  lacking  the  gift  of  beauty,  and  those  she 
had,  she  valued  accordingly.  The  doctor  had  been 
attracted  to  notice .  her  by  the  neglect  of  others,  and 
she  soon  won  his  regard  by  the  patient  cheerfulness 
of  her  disposition,  and  by  her  love  of  flowers — one  of 
his  own  strong  feelings.  Many  a  long,  tiresome  walk 
she  had  taken  with  him,  in  search  of  her  painted 
favorites,  and  many  a  luxurious  hour  she  had  spent 
in  studying  their  names  and  likenesses  in  the  rich 
folios  he  piled  before  her,  in  his  quiet  library. 

The  commonest  haunts,  in  her  play  hours,  to  our 
little  heroine  were  along  a  fine  stream,  which  on  one 
side  bounded  both  the  farm  and  the  doctor's  little  do- 
main. Its  banks,  for  some  distance,  were  composed 
of  precipitous  rocks,  overgrown  with  trees,  and  here 
and  there  draped  with  heavy  vines  of  the  wild  grape, 
and  of  the  graceful  clematis.  Among  these  rocks 
Lucette  could  always  find  a  sheltered  seat,  where  she 
could  listen  to  the  gurgling  of  the  water,  watch  the 
labors  or  the  frolics  of  the  birds,  or,  undisturbed,  en- 
joy such  books  as  her  pocket  money  afforded  her. 
The  beautiful  scenes  of  nature  to  which  she  had  been 
accustomed,  and  the  loneliness  of  her  life  had  already 
awakened  in  her  a  taste  for  the  love  of  fancy,  and  a  new 
fairy  tale  was  her  most  delectable  feast .  She  naturally 
loved  those  the  best  that  brought  her  own  trials  the 
most  feelingly  before  her,  and  her  favorite  characters 
were  such  as  poor  Cinderella,  and  the  persecuted  girl 
in  "  Toads  and  Diamonds." 

The  acquisition  of  two  or  three  unexplored  volumes 
was  the  only  agreeable  result  of  her  recent  visit  to 
the  city,  and  on  her  first  walk,  after  her  return,  her 
companion  was  "  Riquet  with  the  Tuft."  She  seated 
herself  by  the  water's  edge,  at  the  foot  of  a  cliff  which 
rose  abruptly  beside  her  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet 
or  more,  and  was  soon  happy  to  learn  that,  in  spite  of 
ugliness  and  deformity,  her  new  prince  had,  by  virtue 
and  wit,  made  himself  beloved  and  admired.  Lucette 
had  no  aspiration  after  wit,  she  was  too  humble  for 
that;  so  she  was  content  to  forego  admiration,  but 
she  had  always  tried  to  be  good,  and  she  found  the 
success  of  her  hero  fresh  encouragement.  But  before 
she  had  finished  the  story,  her  reading  was  interrupted. 
A  stone  fell  from  the  rock  into  the  water,  and  on 
looking  up  she  saw  a  slightly  formed,  handsomely 
dressed  boy,  some  three  or  four  years  older  than  her- 
self, on  its'  summit,  and  approaching  with  a  fearless 
step  to  its  very  edge.  His  face  was  upturned  toward 
the  trees,  as  if  in  listening  to  the  birds,  and  he  seemed 
apparently  unconscious  of  any  danger. 

Lucette  perceived  at  a  glance  that  he  was  a  stranger, 
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and  called  oat  loudly,  "  Go  back,  little  boy,  go  back ! 
If  you  fall  over  into^the  water  you  '11  never  get  out 
again.  This  is  the  deepest  place  in  all  the  creek;  the 
miller'*  colt  was  drowneaXn  it,  and  the  town's  people 
bring  here  all  the  kittens  and  puppy  dogs  they  want 
to  get  rid  of!" 

The  boy  halted  instantly  on  hearing  her  voice,  and 
carefully  reaching  .out  a  stick  he  held  in  his  hand,  he 
passed  it  along  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  "  Are  you 
a  little  girl?''  he  asked,  bending  in  the  direction 
whence  the  warning  proceeded. 

"  Yes,  don't  you  see  me  ?— down  here  by  the  water, 
just  at  the  foot  of  the  rock." 

"  No,  I  can't  see  you—but  wont  you  come  up  here?" 

Wondering  what  he  wanted  with  her,  Lucette  ran 
some  distance  back,  and  mounted  the  rock.  "Give 
me  your  hand,"  said  he,  as  she  approached  him ;  "  I 
can't  see,  and,  as  you  tell  me  the  place  is  dangerous, 
I  am  afraid  to  move.  You  '11  lead  me  away,  wont  you  ?" 

"  Why  can't  you  see  ?"  said  Lucette,  looking  into 
the  full,  soft  blue  eyes  which  seemed  fixed  upon  her. 

"  Because  I  am  blind,"  answered  the  boy. 

Lucette  had  heard  of  blindness,  but  she  had  never 
before  met  any  afflicted  with  that  terrible  privation, 
and,  with  a  feeling  of  awe,  she  took  his  hand  and  led 
him  to  some  distance  away.  "  Now,"  said  she,  with 
her  voice  softened  and  sweetened  by  compassion, 
"  you  are  in  the  smooth,  open  road,  and  you  have 
nothing  to  fear." 

"  You  are  a  good  little  girl,"  said  the  boy,  appre- 
ciating her  tones,  and  laying  his  hand  on  her  head  to 
judge  of  her  height;  "  what  is  your  name  ?" 

"LoceUeDeFord." 

"  I  shall  remember  your  voice  if  I  hear  it  again, 
and  let  me  feel  your  face,  that  I  may  know  it  too," 
but  Lucette  drew  back  and  refused. 

"  Why  wont  you?— I  would  just  touch  it  gently." 

"Because,"  she  returned,  artlessly,  "you  might 
laugh  at  me,  and,  like  the  other  boys,  call  me  *  ugly 
Lucette.'" 

"  I  don't  know  what  it  is  to  be  ugly,"  said  the  boy; 
"  and  I  would  rather  call  you  *  good  Lucette,'  for  you 
perhaps  saved  my  life,"  and,  as  she  did  not  again  ob- 
ject, he  moved  his  fingers  slowly  over  her  features. 

"But,  can  you  see  nothing  at  all?"  asked  the  little 
girl,  her  curiosity  rising  as  her  first  surprise  abated. 

"  I  know  light  from  darkness,  and  can  tell  if  people 
move  before  me.  That 's  all."  He  was  interrupted 
by  a  voice  familiar  to  Lucette,  and  Doctor  Wykoff 
emerged  from  a  thicket  near  them,  with  a  couple  of 
mineralogies!  specimens  in  his  hand. 

"  Ah,  my  little  Lucette,"  said  he,  "  I  percieve  you 
have  found  out  the  new  companion  I  had  to  bring 
home  to  supply  your  place  while  you  were  gone.  I 
am  glad  to  have  you  back  again,  and,  as  I  wish  you  to 
be  friends  and  playmates,  you  must  shake  hands  with 
each  other.    His  name  is  Ernest  Cline." 

Lucette  gave  her  hand  again  to  the  blind  boy,  and 
the  doctor,  turning  to  him,  continued ;  "  But  how 
happens  it,  Ernest,  that  you  are  so  far  from  the  place 
where  I  left  you?  did  you  get  tired  of  waiting  for 
me?  My  specimens  were  more  difficult  to  find  than 
I  expected." 
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Ernest  related  that,  having  grown  tired  of 
alone,  he  had  left  las  seat  to  walk  in  the  woods,  a 
he  supposed,  and  had  been  found  by  Lucette  a  i 
place  of  danger. 

"  I  hope  you  will  let  this  be  a  warning  to  yoa 
Ernest,"  said  the  doctor,  in  a  grave  tone,  and  notices 
from  the  flush  which  covered  the  clear,  while  fat- 
head of  his  young  charge,  that  the  reproof  was  fcfc. 
he  proceeded  no  farther,  but,  giving  hint  his  aaad. 
asked  Lucette  to  walk  with  them. 

"Mrs.  Horton  tells  me,  Lucette,9'  remarked  th> 
doctor,  "that  your  mamma  wishes  yon  to  go  rer> 
larly,  now,  to  school.  How  would  yon  like  me  fm 
your  school-master?" 

"  Oh,  a  great  deal  better  than  any  one  else 

"  Would  you?  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 
to  live  with  me,  and  I  am  to  instruct  him.  He  oisb 
to  have  a  companion  in  study  as  well  as  in  play,  mad 
as  I  do  not  wish  him  to  have  any  intercourse  wttk  u* 
boys  of  the  Tillage,  I  should  like  you  to  snare  s» 
lessons.    Would  that  please  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir— if  they  would  not  be  too  hard.** 

"I  shall  take  care  of  that,"  returned  the  doctor 
smiling;  "  and,  if  you  are  agreed,  I  will  write  to  vae 
mamma  about  it.  It  will  be  pleasanter  to  study  m  m 
garden  and  green-house  than  you  would  find  k  a  tie 
seminary  school-room,  I  am  certain-" 

Lucette  gladly  assented,  and,  her  mother  htvac 
been  written  to,  in  a  few  days  her  new/  coarse  of  to- 
tion  commenced. 

Ernest  Cline  was  the  orphan  of  a  wealthy  foreign 
who  had  left  him  to  the  guardianship  of  Doctor  Wyi- 
off.  "  I  wish  my  son,"  said  his  father's  will,  "torn 
main  where  he  now  is— in  the  Asylum  for  the  Had- 
until  he  shall  have  acquired  the  rudiments  of  eia* 
tion,  and  afterward  to  be  placed  under  the  imm*^ 
eye  of  his  guardian,  to  be  orally  instructed  by  ass  a 
the  attainment  of  literature,  science,  and  Cbnstm 
virtue,  as  far  as  his  capacity  will  admit.  I  know  a* 
a  man  as  competent  to  such  a  task  as  my  friend,  s*4 
trusting  to  his  profound  and  extensive  knowledge,  k» 
ingenuity,  his  wisdom  and  his  excellence  of  heart  1 
rest  satisfied  that  my  boy,  should  he  live,  will  beaxse 
notwithstanding  his  natural  infirmity,  an  honor  to  at 
species." 

The  conditional  time  had  now  expired,  and  thr 
doctor  assumed  his  position  of  tutor.  He  had  a 
family  of  his  own,  and  the  employment  pronufed  t. 
be  one  of  pleasure  as  well  as  usefulness, 
of  Ernest  were  of  an  encouraging  order.  He 
quired  readily,  and  reasoned  with  a  degree  of 
neat  and  strength  uncommon  to  one  so  young. 
selecting  Lucette  as  a  companion  for  his  pupil, 
sagacity  of  the  doctor  was  not  decieved.  He 
also,  were  good,  and,  being  treated  with 
kindness,  she  was  grateful,  docile,  and  eager  to 
Then  she  was  always  at  hand,  to  relieve  the  tedas 
of  study  by  devising  amusements  for  Ernest.  «•  Ik* 
much  better  I  like  her  than  if  she  were  a  boy"  a 
often  innocently  observed  to  his  guardian ;  for,  wfii- 
out  any  of  the  reckless  hardihood  which  would  haw 
made  one  of  his  own  sax  and  age  repuhnve  to  a  bo? 
of  his  refined  and  sensitive  nature,  aha 
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active,  and  able  to  share  all  his  physical  diversions. 
She  also  imparted  to  him  a  taste  for  her  own  favorite 
pastimes,  reading  to  him  her  fascinating  stories,  wan- 
dering with  him  about  the  fields  and  woods,  exciting 
his  curiosity  and  then  patiently  answering  his  ques- 
tions, until  he  could  tell  almost  every  herb  and  flower 
they  met  with  in  their  walks,  by  the  touch,  and  every 
bird  by  its  song. 

Thus  passed  four  years,  and  Doctor  Wykoff  had 
reason  to  be  proud  of  his  pupils.  Their  attainments 
were  surprisingly  varied,  and,  though  acquired  in  a 
desultory  manner,  were  by  no   means   superficial. 

Lucette's  mind  had  become  vigorous  and  methodi- 
cal, while  she  had  lost  none  of  her  simplicity  and 
gentleness  of  character ;  and  Ernest,  confined  to  her 
sole  companionship,  retained  all  .the  purity  of  his 
childhood.  But  at  this  time  came  an  unanticipated 
change.  A  letter  was  recieved  from  the  elder  brother 
of  the  deceased  Mr.  Cline,  stating  that  he  had  recently 
lost  an  only  son  by  death,  and  that  as  Ernest  was  to 
be  his  heir,  he  wished  him  to  be  brought  to  Germany, 
under  the  charge  of  his  tutor.  The  proposition  was 
not  unwelcome  to  the  doctor.  He  had  for  some  time 
wished  that  his  ward  should  have  the  advantage  of 
hearing  lectures  in  the  transatlantic  universities,  and, 
as  he  was  now  sufficiently  advanced  in  his  education 
to  be  benefited  by  it,  he  made  immediate  preparations 
to  comply.  Then  there  was  a  sorrowful  parting  of 
the  three  friends.  The  heavy  tears  dropped  from  the 
sightless  eyes  of  Ernest  upon  the  face  of  Lucette,  as 
he  took  leave.  "  I  shall  have  a  lonely  time  without 
you,  dear  Lucette,"  said  he,  "  but  if  we  live  we  shall 
meet  again.  Who  can  prevent  one  from  coming 
hack  to  America  ? — I  should  be  allowed  to  come  on 
account  of  a  sister,  and  to  you  I  owe  more  than  any 
sister  could  have  earned  of  me." 

Mrs.  De  Ford,  on  hearing  that  her  daughter  had  lost 
her  instructor,  thought  proper  to  make  her  a  visit,  to 
decide  upon  what  was  to  be  done  for  the  future.  She 
found  her  much  grown,  having  sound,  white  teeth, 
hair  considerably  improved,  and  manners  quite  di- 
vested of  their  awkward  shyness ;  yet  she  was  still 
44  ugly  Lucette,"  whom  it  would  have  been  as  im- 
politic as  ever  to  take  to  the  city.  Therefore,  and  as 
there  was  a  respectable  female  school  in  the  village, 
she  concluded  to  leave  her  with  the  Horlons,  and 
again  trust  to  time  to  befriend  her. 

To  the  school  Lucette  was  accordingly  sent,  but  it 
soon  proved  in  the  capacity  of  teacher  rather  than  of 
scholar.  She  had  so  improved  the  instructions  of  the 
doctor  that  she  found  little  there  to  learn,  so  she  re- 
lieved the  languid  assistants  of  their  wearisome  du- 
ties, did  their  needle  work  for  all  the  lazy  girls,  and 
simplified  their  lessons  for  all  the  stupid  ones.  As 
she  grew  older,  her  sphere  of  usefulness  extended. 
She  became  the  main  support  of  the  Sunday-School ; 
she  was  the  first  to  whom  application  was  made,  if  a 
bundle  of  sewing  was  to  be  done  for  the  poor,  and  if 
a  nurse  was  needed  to  "  sit  up"  with  the  sick,  she 
was  always  ready  for  double  duty.  In  all  domestic 
affairs  she  was  ably  trained  by  her  excellent  foster- 
mother,  whose  services  she  repaid  by  making  her 
best  gowns,  caps  and  collars,  and  by  stitching  all  the 


holiday  linen  of  her  worthy  husband.  Nor  was  her 
own  mind  neglected.  Doctor  Wykoff  had  left  her  a 
valuable  little  library,  with  written  suggestions  for 
her  progress  in  knowledge ;  and  thus,  with  abundant 
employment  for  bands  and  heart,  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  respect  and  affection  of  all  around  her, 
and  with  no  lack  of  intellectual  resources,  she  ceased 
to  lament  her  personal  disadvantages,  and  in  the  whole 
country  there  was  not  a  happier  person  than  ugly 
Lucette. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

Puplic  opinion  was  the  idol  and  the  bugbear  of  Mrs. 
De  Ford ;  and  when,  at  length,  it  was  hinted  to  her 
that  she  might  be  pronounced  an  unnatural  mother 
for  continuing  so  protracted  a  separation  from  her 
daughter  without  any  ostensible  reason,  she  hastened 
to  summon  her  home. 

Victor ine  and  Clara  had  by  this  time  fulfilled  all 
their  early  promise  of  extreme  beauty,  and  had  been 
carefully  educated,  agreeably  to  what  appeared  their 
peculiar  endowments.  The  former  was  a  tall,  pen- 
sive-faced blond,  affecting  Italian  music  and  German 
poetry,  and  looking  surpassingly  elegant  as  she  sat  at 
her  harp,  or  moved  in  a  quadrille.  The  latter  was  of  * 
a  smaller,  lighter  figure,  with  a  richer  complexion  and 
a  brighter  cast  of  countenance,  and  was  bewitchingly 
graceful  in  the  walls,  or  in  singing  gay  ballads  and 
love  songs  to  her  guitar.  In  opposition  to  her  sister's 
sentiments,  her  forte  was  piquancy  and  ban  mots. 
But  Clara  was  now  twenty,  and  Victorine  full  two 
years  older,  and,  though  all  seemed  to  acknowledge 
the  attractions  of  her  fair  charges,  none  of  eligibility 
had  offered  to  relieve  her  of  them,  greatly  to  the 
amazement  of  Mrs.  De  Ford. 

The  presence  of  Lucette  in  the  household,  except  by 
giving  her  mother's  vanity  an  occasional  twinge,  was 
less  of  an  inconvenience  than  had  been  apprehended. 
She  was  perfectly  willing  to  keep  in  the  back  ground ; 
she  had  no  ambition  for  fashionable  acquaintances,  no 
curiosity  about  parties,  and,  besides,  she  was  easily 
satisfied  with  regard  to  dress,  making  no  demands  for 
new,  and  even  recieving- what  her  sisters  had  cast  off 
as  superfluously  fine.  Indeed,  in  a  short  time  she 
was  regarded  as  a  domestic  acquisition.  She  seemed 
to  perceive  at  a  glance  all  the  bearings  of  a  fashion 
plate,  and  had  the  readiest  fingers  in  the  world  at  ap- 
plying them.  So  well  she  convinced  her  sisters  of 
her  aptness,  that,  in  a  month  or  two  after  her  return, 
they  were  able  to  dispense  with  their  lady's  maid. 

"After  all,"  observed  Mrs.  De  Ford,  one  day, 
"  poor  Lucette  verifies  the  remark  that  there  is  nothing 
which  was  not  made  for  some  use.  I  think,  girls, 
your  hair  was  never  arranged  so  well,  nor  your 
dresses  put  on  with  so  much  style  as  since  you  have 
given  yourselves  into  her  hands.  And  then  she  saves 
the  extortionate  wages  of  Florine.  And  my  own 
caps,  too— this  one  particularly,  is  so  neat  and  be- 
coming, that  no  one  would  take  it  to  be  home-made. 
Lucette  seems  to  have  a  gift  for  such  occupation  « 
and,  as  she  is  so  capable,  it  is  a  pity  she  has  not  more 
to  do.    Employment  will  save  her  from  the  mortifica- 
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tion  of  feeling  herself  neglected.  I  have  thought  of 
turning  over  the  whole  of  the  house-keeping  to  her — 
it  costs  so  much  to  hire  a  house-keeper,  and  the  ser- 
vants seem  to  respect  Lucette  more,  and  to  obey  her 
better  than  any  one  else.  Besides  that,  those  two  par- 
ties have  somewhat  crippled  our  winter's  resources, 
and,  if  you  must  have  those  cashmere  shawls,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  retrench." 

Thus,  able  to  minister  to  the  selfish  requisitions  of 
the  family,  our  heroine  was  treated  without  any  mani- 
fest unkindness,  and  though  her  sisters  did  avoid 
walking  with  her,  and  though,  when  an  eligible 
widower  or  old  bachelor  happened  to  call^her  mo- 
ther did  merely  present  her  as  Miss  De  Ford,  and  not 
as  "  my  daughter,"  she  was  too  single-hearted  to  think 
that  any  thing  was  meant.  Yet  her  modest  virtues 
were  not  hidden  from  all.  There  were  those  who 
could,  discover  the  gems  even  through  their  homely 
casket ;  and  many  an  elderly  lady  who  was  plagued  with 
a  family  of  ill-tempered,  thriftless  daughters,  pointed 
out,  as  an  example,  the  amiability,  industry  and  use- 
fulness of  Lucette ;  and  many  an  elderly  gentleman, 
past  the  time  for  being  fascinated  by  beauty  alone, 
wished  the  young  ladies  of  his  acquaintance  would 
give  less  attention  to  their  bonnets  and  bandeaux,  and 
garnish  the  insides  of  their  heads  like  that  of  the  plain 
Miss  De  Ford.  , 

The  second  spring  after  Luoette's  return,  Mrs.  Be 
Ford  was  surprised  by  an  unexpected  visit  from  her 
aunt  Bently.  Lucette  had  never  seen  her  since  the 
old  lady  struck  her  with  terror  when  a  child,  and 
some  of  the  ancient  feeling  was  depicted  on  her  face 
in  their  renewed  intercourse. 

"  Lucette  is  almost  as  ugly  as  ever,"  remarked  the 
dowager,  a  day  or  two  alter  her  arrival. 

"  Yes,  aunt,  but  we  find  her  very  useful,"  replied 
Mrs.  De  Ford. 

**  So  you  wrote  to  me,  and  I  perceive  that  she  is 
uncommonly  intelligent.  Can't  you  adopt  my  old 
plan  and  make  a  blue  of  her  ?" 

"She  only  laughs  at  the  idea — she  is  so  unambi- 
tious— indeed,  that  is  her  good  point,  poor  thing!— she 
says  she  is  content  to  remain  a  consumer  ot%  literature, 
and  has  no  hope  to  become  a  producer." 

"  What  plans  have  you  for  spending  the  summer  ?" 
asked  aunt  Bently,  abruptly. 

"  None  matured.  I  do  wish  to  go  to  the  Virginia 
Springs,  but  it  would  be  so  expensive  to  take  the  girls. 
There 's  the  disadvantage  of  having  so  many  unpro- 
vided for;  Victorine  and  Clara  ought  to  go  some- 
where. As  to  Lucette,  she  has  made  arrangements 
to  go  back  to  the  Hortons." 

"  I  can  settle  all  that  for  you.  Go  alone  to  the  Vir- 
ginia Springs.  You  have  never  visited  there,  and)  as 
you  look  as  well  as  you  did  ten  years  ago,  if  you  are 
not  clogged  with  matronizing  your  daughters,  it  will 
be  strange  if,  among  the  troops  of  southerners  you 
will  meet,  something  do  not  turn  up  to  your  advan- 
tage. I  will  take  charge  of  the  girls  myself.  It  is 
time  you  had  some  of  them  off  your  hands,  and  a 
May  chaperon  may  prove  more  successful.  I  intend 
to  go  to  Boston  and  that  quarter,  and,  if  you  choose, 
lei  them  go  along— they  will  be  new  there.    Even 


Lucette  shall  go.  She  ought  to  have  a  chancer  ■ 
husband,  and,  as  such  things  depend  upon  cka 
after  all,  it  is  not  impossible  she  may  get  ane-*i 
would  make  a  capital  wife  for  a  missionary,  or . 
school-master,  or  some  widower  with  children.  5& 
seems  cut  out  for  a  step-mother.  And  at  Bcsx 
with  her  knowledge  of  languages  and  mathec^ 
and  all  that,  she  would  paas  off  better  than  anywbr 
else." 

"  And  she  has  become  indispensable  to  her  si*? 
about  their  dress,"  added  the  mother. 

The  plan  of  Mrs.  Bently  was  received  with  fr: 
on  all  sides,  except  that  of  poor  Lucette;  butofwi 
consequence  was  Luoette's  disapproval  ?  She  k 
written  to  Mrs.  Horton,  rejoicing  in  the  hope  of  jper 
ing  another  summer  at  Arlington,  and  now  there  v.- 
nothing  to  do  but  to  write  again,  that  her  faeter-fw- 
might  grieve  with  her. 

It  was  early  in  the  season  when  our  part?  rest*  \ 
Boston,  so  early  that  the  fashionable  world  ha! ' 
yet  commenced  their  migrations ;  and,  as  auni  Bes' 
had  many  acquaintances  among  them,  and  was  Lb*' 
to  be  a  person  of  wealth,  her  two  beauties  i&J> 
prospect  of  a  successful  enterprise.  But  simultai^c 
with  themselves  had  arrived  a  new  lion,  who  tfev 
ened,  in  the  notice  of  the  ladies  at  least,  to  stab1  fc- 
yond  all  competition.  This  was  a  German  nubeoc 
who  bore  the  title  of  Count  Lindenthal. 

"  None  of  us  has  yet  had  the  honor  of  an  inlwi* 
tion,"  said  a  female  visiter,  "  but  we  all  expect  vir* 
him  irresistib!e.  He  is  quite  young,  and  tha  k 
rank  is  real,  and  his  estates  are  immense  »  l*?3* 
all  doubt,  some  of  our  most  respectable  inertia 
being  accurately  informed  on  those  points.  Tte  f> 
nouncement  of  his  arrival,  two  or  three  weeks  if 
in  the  list  of  passengers,  caused  quite  a  teu£*'> 
you  may  have  seen  it — Count  Lindenthal,  two  irs^ 
and  servants — but  then  be  merely  passed  thross  * 
city.  Now,  however,  it  is  understood  he  will  roc^ 
awhile.  One  of  the  friends  is  presumed  to  be  b 
physician,  and  the  other,  a  fine-looking  young  ^ 
who  is  as  inseparable  from  him  as  his  shado*,fc 
secretary.  Our  gentlemen  liave  commenced  ©^ 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  soon  enter  into  wctf 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  sight  of  him,  yesterday.  *'-• 
street,  leaning  on  his  secretary's  arm,  tad  1  ^ 
never  seen  any  one  so  strikingly  handsome.  He  * 
a  cast  of  abstraction  in  his  face  so  German  and  *# 
mental,  it  is  inconceivably  interesting.  Withal,  b?s 
said  to  be  highly  accomplished  and  intellectual  ^* 
fair  ladies,  you  may  think  yourselves  in  luck  w  *? 
entered  our  field,  while  it  affords  a  prize  to  «*• 
worth  contending  for." 

Victorine  and  Clara  did  think  themselves  in  ^ 
and  still  more  so  when  the  distinguished  stranger  i» 
known  to  have  taken  lodgings,  with  his  whole  j&? 
in  the  hotel  at  which  they  were  boarding.  ^ 

14  If  we  had  only  begun  by  taking  our  meals  it  * 
table  d*  hote,"  said  Clara,  "  we  might  have  a  §#*•* 
him,  but  now,  as  we  have  still  eaten  in  oorra» J 
would  be  improper  to  appear  at  the  ordinarY.'' 

"For  you  it  would,"  said  Mrs.  Bently,  "WF 
sons  of  my  age  are  privileged  to  do  as  they  P^ 
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and  I  shall  take  my  dinner  there  this  very  day.  I  in- 
tend that  you  shall  have  every  advantage  in  my  power, 
and  as  your  old  New  York  acquaintance,  Mr.  Mans- 
field, has  come  on  opportunely,  I  shall  make  him  give 
me  a  helping  hand.  He  has  been  introduced  to  this 
foreign  rata  avis,  and  he  shall  introduce  me." 

"Dear,  dear  aunt  Bently!"  exclaimed  both  the 
girls,  and  as  aunt  Bently  was  well  known  as  a  skill- 
ful manceuverer,  they  had  no  doubt  of  her  success. 

"Well, aunt?"  was  the  anxious  salutation  which 
greeted  the  old  lady  on  her  return  from  the  dinner-table. 

"  Well,  it's  all  settled.  I  waylaid  Mr.  Mansfield, 
took  his  arm,  and  proposed  to  Jbave  a  place  beside 
where  the  count  still  sat,  which  I  obtained  without 
difficulty,  as  there  was  no  other  lady  at  table.  I  was 
presented  to  him,  ot  course,  and  before  parting  got  a 
promise  that  he  would  spend  the  evening  in  our  par- 
lor; Mr.  Mansfield  helping  me  along  by  saying  that 
two  of  my  nieces  were  fine  German  scholars.  You 
ought  to  be  one  of  them,  Clara,  for  it  is  a  pity  that 
the  knowledge  should  be  lost  upon  poor  Lucette.  To 
be  suret  he  speaks  English  astonishingly  well,  but  it 
might  aid  you  to  be  acquainted  with  German  litera- 
ture." 

"  But  what  is  he  like,  dear  aunt  ?" 

"  All  that  Miss  Langtree  stated  him  to  be,  with  an 
exception  she  never  dreamed  of,  and  which  is  the 
secret  of  that  fascinating  abstraction  of  manner.  You 
could  not  guess,  it  till  doom's  day.    He  is  blind." 

"  Blind !"  almost  shrieked  the  girls. 

"Blind!"  re-echoed  the  old  lady,  with  her  rough 
laugh ;  and,  after  all,  there  is  nothing  so  horrible  in 
that.  There  is  many  a  woman  that  would  rejoice  to 
have  a  blind  husband.  Hav  n't  you  often  heard  me 
say  that  it  is  best  for  a  man  to  have  a  blind  side,  and 
'for  his  wife  to  keep  beside  it?— this  youngster  is  not 
stone  blind,  only  enough  so  not  to  know  one  person 
from  another — not  a  man  from  a  woman ;  and  it  does 
not  hurt  his  appearance  at  all.  I  would  never  have 
suspected  it  had  he  not  told  me." 

Against  evening  the  young  ladies  had  reconciled 
themselves  to  the  convenient  philosophy  of  their  aunt, 
and  had  prepared  themselves  to  receive  the  dis- 
tinguished visiter.  Wisely  considering  that,  though 
he  might  not  himself  be  able  to  discern  their  beauties, 
he  would  be  likely  to  receive  a  report  from  his  secre- 
tary, or  whoever  his  attendant  might  be,  their  ap- 
pearance was  in  no  wise  neglected.  So  when  they 
had  entered  the  drawing-room  and  placed  themselves, 
Victorine  near  her  harp,  and  Clara  with  her  guitar 
beside  her,  both  of  which  instruments  had  accom- 
panied them,  it  was  with  a  consciousness  that  they 
were  looking  unusually  charming.  Lucette  had  no 
share  in  the  excitement.  In  unpacking  and  preparing 
for  the  summer's  campaign,  she  had  had  enough  to 
occupy  her  through  the  day,  and  this  evening,  having 
found  an  agreeable  book,  she  had  concluded  to  re- 
main in  her  chamber. 

At  the  appointed  hour  Count  Lindenthal  made  his 
appearance,  unattended  except  by  old  Mr.  Mansfield, 
by  whose  arm  he  was  guided.  He  was,  indeed, 
singularly  handsome,  with  a  tall  figure,  slender,  but 
finely  formed ;  a  firm,  graceful  carriage,  in  which  ap- 
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peared  none  of  the  caution  and  restraint  habitual  to 
the  blind;  and  curls  of  light,  silken  hair  waving 
round  a  head  of  the  most  classic  contour,  and  shading 
a  countenance  of  the  most  symmetrical  and  expres- 
sive beauty.  One  glance  sufficed  for  the  conquest  of 
two  hearts.  Both  young  ladies  taxed  to  the  utmost  . 
their  different  powers  of  pleasing,  and  their  efforts 
were  met  by  the  count  with  all  the- polite  courtesy  of 
the  high-bred  gentleman. 

At  length,  Mr.  Mansfield  drew  a  small  volume 
from  his  pocket.  "  I  promised  a  treat  to  Count  Lin- 
denthal, ladies,"  said  he,  "  in  coming  from  his  ap- 
partments.  I  have  obtained  a  new  volume  of  Ger- 
man poetry,  which  he  tells  me  was  just  issued  at 
Leipsic  as  he  set  sail,  and  with  which  he  is  anxious 
to  be  acquainted.  I  have  examined  one  or  two  pieces, 
and  find  them  so  admirable  that  I  am  desirous  to  have 
them  read  for  his  gratification.  You  know  I  do  not 
pretend  to  pronunciation  of  the  language,  so,  Mist 
Victorine,  I  must  delegate  the  duty  to  you." 

But  Victorine,  though  she  read  German,  was  con- 
scious that  she  did  not  do  it  so  well  4*  to  be  able  to 
make  a  hit  by  it  with  one  to  whom  it  was  native,  and, 
saying  that  she  always  avoided  reading  poetry  until 
she  was  sufficiently  familiar  with  its  spirit  to  do  it 
justice,  she  declined. 

•  "Then,  where  is  your  sister?— I  do  not  see  her 
present.    I  hope  she  will  be  less  scrupulous." 

"  She  is  shut  up  in  her  chamber— you  know  how 
unsocial  she  generally  is,"  replied  Clara. 

"Will  you  allow  me  the  liberty  of  sending  for 
her?"  and,  ringing  the  bell,  the  old  gentleman  de- 
spatched a  servant  for  Lucette. 

She  promptly  presented  herself,  and  Mr.  Mansfield, 
for  whom  she  had  a  great  regard,  communicated  ins 
wishes.'  She  took  the  volume  without  hesitation, 
and  placed  herself  near  a  light,  intending  to  retreat 
as  soon  as  her  task  was  accomplished.  She  posses 
sed  a  voice  "  ever  soft,  gentle  and  low"  as  Cordelia's, 
and  her  reading,  from  her  usually  strong  appreciation 
of  an  author,  was  peculiarly  effective.  The  young 
stranger  bent  forward  and  listened  eagerly,  and  by 
the  time  she  had  concluded  the  first  stanza,  had  risen 
from  his  seat. 

"  Elevate  your  voice,  a  little,  Lucette,"  said  Victo- 
rine. 

"  Perhaps  Count  Lindenthal  would  like  to  move  a 
little  nearer,"  said  Clara;  "will  you  accept  me  as  a 
guide?"  and  she  gracefully  held  out  her  arm,  whose 
beautiful  outline  was  clearly  revealed  through  the 
snowy  muslin  that  enveloped  it. 

"  Thanks — I  need  no  other  guide  than  that  voice !" 
returned  he,  quickly  passing  her  and  crossing  the 
'room ;  "  I  cannot  be  mistaken— it  is  no  other  than  that 
of  my  early  friend,  Lucette !" 

"  Ernest !"  exclaimed  the  astonished  girl,  and  in  an   . 
instant  her  hands  were  clasped  in  his.* 

"  He  must  be  the  blind  boy  she  used  to  know  at 
Arlington,"  whispered  Clara  to  Victorine,  and  both 
belles  soon  saw  that,  for  the  evening,  at  least,  they 
might  give  their  exertions  a  respite.  The  two  old 
playmates,  like  overjoyed  children,  seemed  to  have 
thoughts  c   nothing  else  than  their  own  happiness. 
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"  At  what  hour  in  the  morning  can  I  see  you,  Lu- 
i?"  Mid  Ernest,  as  be  took  leave;  "I  hare  ao 
much  to  say  to  you !  you  must  admit  me  early— even 
before  you  receive  Doctor  Wykoff." 

Lucette  named  an  hour  which  would  not  interfere 
either  with  the  toilette  or  the  visiters  of  her  sisters, 
and  at  its  arrival  she  was  summoned  to  the  drawing** 
room.  She  knew  not  why,  but,  as  she  entered  the 
door,  she  felt  that  her  step  was  not  so  free,  nor  her 
tones  so  steady  as  usual.  Ernest,  also,  was  less  gay 
than  on  the  night  before,  and,  as  he  placed  her  on  a 
sofa  beside  him,  she  could  not  but  notice  that  his 
hands  slightly  trembled. 

*'  Do  you  look  as  you  did  in  former  times,  Lucette  ?" 
he  asked,  gently  passing  his  fingers  over  her  face, 
and,  for  an  instant,  his  soft  curls  were  pressed  against 
her  cheek;  "  I  have  learnt  through  absence  so  deeply 
to  value  my  old  privilege,  that,  last  evening,  I  would 
not  have  dared  to  assert  it,"  and  Lucette  did  not  an- 
swer a  word. 

"  When  we  parted  as  children,  Lucette,"  continued 

nest,  seemis£  to  mark  her  every  breath  and  pulsa- 
tion, "  I  said  we  should  meet  again,  but  how  little  I 
knew,  in  my  boyish  unconsciousness,  that  to  meet 
you  would  become  the  strongest  necessity  of  my  ex- 
istence!—the  longer  I  was  separated  from  you  the 
more  I  missed  your  companionship,  and  the  more 
anxious  I  was  to  recover  it,  and  at  length  time  re- 
vealed to  me  the  nature  of  the  want.  I  had  rank  to 
command  for  me  every  attention,  wealth  to  purchase 
me  every  amusement,  friends  from  whom  I  received 
every  substantial  kindness,  but  the  ever-present  and 
sympathizing  tenderness  of  one  of  your  sex  was  what 
I  needed  to  secure  my  happiness.  Without  that  I 
felt  that  to  me  every  thing  would  be  doubly  dark,  that 
I  would  be  doubly  desolate.  And  in  you>  dear  La> 
oette,  was,  to  me,  comprehended  your  whole  sex.  I 
pictured  you  as  having  perfected  all  your  early  pro- 
mise ;  as  being  all  that  was  gentle,  patient,  affectionate 
and  true,  of  heart ;  all  that  was  graceful,  sound,  ra- 
tional and  healthful,  in  mind ;  all  that  would  be  valua- 
ble in  a  companion,  all  that  would  be  loveable  in  a 
wife.  Many  were  named  to  me  who  might  have 
given  me  their  hand  on  my  darkened  path,  and  who 


were  called  fair  and  good,  but  what  to 
sonal  charms,  when  I  could  perceive 
immaterial  alone?  and  how,  except  through  «j^ 
was  I  to  test  the  character  of  a  woman?  My  cset 
death  set  me  at  liberty  to  follow  the  impulses  <*  z> 
heart,  and  my  guiding  point  was  our  dear  old  rife 
I  did  not  find  you  there,  but  soon  one  pert  of  my  bl- 
sion  was  accomplished.  I  heard  your  name  e«* 
mentioned  with  praises  sweeter  to  me  than  £tr* 
music.  Your  winning  home  virtues,  your  user-; 
benevolence,  your  piety,  your  intellectual  power* 
were  a  grateful  theme  to  ail,  and  hearing  that  r 
were  coming  hither^  I  turned  my  course,  secure  t-~ 
my  opportunities  of  introduction  to  society,  tha . 
could  discover  you  before  long. 

"  But  now,  dear  Lucette— I  tremble  while  I  asr  *- 
what  have  I  to  hope?  do  not  withdraw/  your  ha*i- 
you  know  I  used  to  try  to  read  your  thoughts  fkrur 
it — you  are  too  good,  too  compassionate,  to  sead  &  - 
again  with  my  loneliness  into  the  world! — surefrt 
no  one  could  your  sympathy  be  so  precious,  by  noes 
could  your  gentle  offices  be  so  much  needed f. — let  a» 
not  be  mistaken,  dearest  Lucette — promise  mat  t* 
will  be  as  light  to  my  eyes,  as  sunshine  to  my  bear*" 

Again  he  passed  his  fingers  over  her  nice,  and  h: 
that  there  were  tears  on  her  cheeks.  "He  had  as  s- 
stmct  that  they  were  not  tears  of  sadness,  and  b 
dried  them  in  his  bosom. 

A  tap  at  the  door  was  followed  by  the  entraw** 
Doctor  Wykoff.  "  I  have  won  her,  my  best  frwi, 
my  father!"  exclaimed  Ernest  in  a  tone  of  raptor, 
"  the  companion  you  gave  me  to  make  my  cbidheai 
happy,  ia  to  be  my  blessing  through  life !" 

The  doctor  caught  his  extended  hand  joyfully,  m 
clasped  Lucette  in  his  arms  with  the  fondness  at 
parent. 

Wealth  and  rank  are  marvelous 
least  so  it  appears  in  the  instance  of  our 
Much  as  Mrs.  De  Ford,  in  her  various  fashions!* 
progresses  with  her  two  single  daughters,  talks  aJotf 
their  sister,  "  the  Countess  of  LindenthaJ,"  dexrfes 
her  arrivals  and  departures  in  and  from  America,  he 
travels  in  this  country,  and  her  estates  in  «>»— ,  she* 
never  known  to  allude  to  her  as  "  ugly  Lucette.'' 
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Tract  say  thy  smile  Is  like  the  hue 

A  rainbow  paints  on  wintry  clouds. 
As  beautiful— as  transient  too— 
And  hiding,  like  that  bow,  from  view, 
A  gloom  that  all  beneath  enshrouds. 

Thy  glances— playful  as  the  breese    * 

That  sports  in  some  "  cloud-kissing  hill"- 
Like  icebergs  of  thy  northern  Beat, 
Which  flash  in  mockery  as  they  freeze, 
And  earth,  arid  air,  and  ocean  chill. 

Thy  voice,  they  say,  is  like  those  streams 
That  forests  with  their  blossoms  freight, 


Where  sound  with  fragrance  mingled 
And  soothe  the  soul,  like  childhood's 
Ere  wrongs  have  galled  the  heart  with 

Tet,  as  those  streams,  the  summer  o'er, 

By  winter's  icy  fetters  bound, 
Are  silent  as  their  leafless  shore, 
80  thou  at  times  dost  cease  to  pour 
Thy  sweet  voice  forth  ha  fragrant 


O !  lady— what  a  mystery  thou ; 

Who  shall  resolve  thee,  hut  the 
Behold !  she  mounts  with  scowling  brow 
The  tripod  of  her  temple  now,— 

"  Foh !  poh!  the  vixen  has  the  bha 
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What  voice  was  that  ?  did  they  not  hear  it  T 
From  yonder  misty  lake  it  rose ; 

A  woral  scream !  like  some  sad  spirit, 
When  over  a  grave  it  goes. 

There— there  again !— how  wildly  shrill 

It  seeks  the  sonl  of  the  woodland  still ! 

Was  it  the  sound  of  the  watcher  loon  t 
It  was  the  sound  of  the  watcher  loon, 
Looking  down  at  the  water-moon, 
Floating  fearfully,  floating  slow 
Over  the  hunter  lost  below. 
While  her  sister  owl  is  sleeping, 
She  the  watch  has  long  been  keeping, 
And  waketh  now  a  startling  horn 
To  tell  her  of  the  coming  morn. 

But  never  a  'Tawa  on  the  height 

Will  need  that  call  to  the  coming  light : 

So  early  all  are  listening  there  ; 

And  dew  lies  heavily  on  their  hair : 

They  wait  Ni-mah-min's  parting  yell, 

Pealing  out  of  the  misty  dell : 

Over  the  valley  and  over  the  hill 

Their  answering  whoop  goes  load  and  shrill : 

And  gathering  round  the  aged  king, 

An  ancient  battle  song  they  sing, 

fill  each  and  all  of  the  dark-eyed 

Wish  for  the  days  of  war  again. 


Up  rolls  Ke-sus  to  the  cloud  so  high, 
All  bright  as  the  Great-Spirit's  eye, 
And  meets  the  mist  of  the  maple  grove 
As  singing  birds  and  the  blossoms  love : 
Strong  blows  the  wind  from  the  sunset 
A  sound  of  waves  upon  the  sand ; 
An  eagle  dark  in  the  airy  sky; 
And  so  the  sweet  cool  day  runs  by. 

Down  rolls  Ke-sus  from  the  cloud  so  red, 
All  bright  as  the  Great-Spirit's  head } 
And  purple  lakes  with  their  floating  kles 
Fall  to  sleep  in  bis  parting  smiles. 
But  as  ho  pays  a  warm  good-uight 
To  the  sacred  oak  of  the  warrior  height : 
All  under  the  brow  where  the  hasels  wave 
He  meet*  the  chill  of  a  new-made  grave. 
Upon  the  twilight's  flowery  breath 
Voices  steal  of  a  song  of  death ; 
And  murmurs  mingle  in  the  vale 
With  many  a  note  of  maiden's  wail  J 
Repeating,  as  they  faint  away 
Sadly  into  the  distant  gray, 
'<  The  Bach-em's  bow,  the  prophet's  knife, 
Alone  could  take  the  charmed  life; 
And  blest  .forever  will  Me-nak  be 
Who  set  the  Elk  of  Huron  free." 


Companions,  what 's  the  trouble  now  ? 
Why  rules  that  fear  upon  the  brow? 
Was  that  a  wail  upon  the  wind! 
Does  murdered  Me-nak  tread  behind? 
It  is  the  fox  that  steps  behind j 
Ton  hear  the  owl  along  the  wind. 
Be  calm !  the  Indian  would  not  come 
At  the  thump  of  a  'Tawa  drum : 
The  hazels  root  him  in  too  strong ; 
He  lies  too  deep,  and  hath  lain  too  long  t 
Mo-wah  dropped  him  all  too  dead 
Ever  again  to  lift  his  head. 
Ah,  Mo-wah !  that  was  foully  done 
So  to  murder  the  sach-em's  son, 
To  sink  bim  so  in  the  icy  lake, 
And  all  his  well-earned  glory  take 
For  envy  and  ambition's  sake. 

Alas!  they  cursed  thee  while  a  child  ; 
Alas !  they  made  thy  manhood  wild : 
And,  but  for  them,  in  Wash-te-mtmg, 
No  brave  had  been  so  proudly  sung : 
In  form,  in  strength,  in  speech,  in  soul, 
The  Maker  stamped  thee  for  control. 
Yea,  but  for  them,  thy  wayward  life 
Had  pardoned  been  j  and  deemed  the  strife 
Of  passions  o'er  a  better  will ; 
And  all  had  learned  to  love  thee  still. 
But  stung  with  envy,  wrapped  in  hate, 
Forever  grasping  to  be  great, 
All  ends,  at  last,  as  it  began, 
Too  black  for  Man-i-to  or  man. 

Ah !  well  thou  knewest  thy  mortal  ana 
Could  not  the  Elk  of  Huron  harm ; 
Full  well,  that  only  Me-nak'a  bow 
Could  lay  the  goblin  creature  low. 
But  when  thy  demon  ruled  thy  heart 
To  wing  with  secret  death  thy  dart ; 
And  thou,  aye,  from  the  grasping  dead, 
Didst  steal  the  fatal  hide  and  head  j 
Oh,  Mo-wah !  little  didst  thou  know  * 
The  weight,  the  vengeance  of  the  wo 
Which  thou  didst  pluck,  and  soon  will  fall 
Thy  name  to  blast,  thy  life,  thine  all. 

VH. — Th*  story-teller,  still  as  MisK-qua-gen,  carries  the  tale 
through  ths  third  act.    The  last  character  appears. 

MS-MS* 

How  beautiful,  how  blest  the  hour 
Of  moonlight  on  the  forest  bower ! 
The  brook,  the  fall,  the  breathing  grove— 
Their  music  then  is  all  of  love ; 
And  tears  of  love  the  trembling  dew, 
Fallen  out  of  the  starry  blue. 

-Von.  • 
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In  the  home  of  the  Spirit-King, 
O,  is  there  roch  a  blessed  thing  ? 
Is  there  a  shadowy  time  of  rest 
In  the  sweet  bowers  of  the  bleat  T 
And  U  the  night  of  the  sinless  there 
Holier,  or  more  heavenly  lair! 

Upon  the  bank  aweary  flung— 

The  lonely  bank  of  the  Waeh-te-mung— 

Ni-mah-min,  hath  this  vision  brought 

Upon  thy  soul  no  kindred  thought  ? 

Does  not  that  beauty  bright  above 

Call  back  the  dear  sweet  dream  of  love? 

Tuke  down  from  off  thine  aching  brow 

Thy  hand  and  make  confession  now. 

In  this  calm  moment's  kind  relief 

Prom  hot  revenge,  from  sleepless  grief, 

Once  more  upon  thy  raptured  eyes 

Does  not  the  unknown  virgin  rise, 

Of  whom  O-aa-  wah  sang,  and  thou 

Hast  dreamed,  and  whispered  many  a  vow  ? 

Far  on  the  banks  of  Waah-te-mung. 
It  was  that  old  O-sn-wah  sung 
That  fair  and  lovely  at  the  dawn 
Alone  she  mated  with  the  fawn. 
Ni-mah-min,  would  not  that  to  thee, 
Say,  thy  brightest  moment  be, 
If  the  beauteous  warm  ideal 
Were  upon  thy  vision  real, 
And  the  creature  of  a  dream 
Now  were  moving  on  the  stream? 

Hark!  what  call  comes  down  so  shrill, 
Comes  down  the  river  running  still  ? 
Sure  it  sounded  like  a  shout, 
Pealing  from  the  forest  out, 
A  maiden's  shout,  ot  a  panther  shrill— 
What  voice  was  that  on  the  water  still  ? 

Ni-mah-min  springs  upon  his  feet; 
He  hath  forgotten  all  to  listen ; 
He  cannot  hush  the  loud  heart-beat  j 
How  the  careless  eddies  glisten ! 
Close  upon  the  water-side, 

Tall  and  still  he  stands  and  listens- 
Forever,  all  that  water  wide 

In  that  happy  moonshine  glistens. 
He  listens— gaily  whip-po-wil 
Whistles  up  the  willow  rill  j 
And  to  woodlands  soft  and  low 
Currents  murmur  as  they  flow ; 
None  other  sound  is  made  than  these 

Along  that  stream  of  lofty  trees. 

• 
But  up,  far  up  the  silver  floor 

Of  that  silent  silvery  hall, 
Ni-mah-min  looketh  evermore — 

Looketh  for  the  call. 
Sure  it  was  no  sudden  dash, 
Sure  it  could  not  be  the  flash 

Of  a  moving  oar? 
Perhaps  it  is  the  wa-was-cash 

Swimming  from  the  shore. 
Full  upon  his  eye,  and  fast 
It  comes— a  light  canoe,  at  last  j 
A  light  canoe  from  distance  dim 
Swiftly  right  across  to  him. 

Painfully  his  quick  heart  beats ; 

It  thrills  him  to  the  finger  ends ; 
As  the  ear  its  stroke  repeats, 


Swiftness  to  the  bark  it  lends : 
Gracefully  the  paddle  bends, 

And  he  is  still  as  stone : 
It  thrills  him  to  the  finger  ends; 
A  damsel  all  alone ! 
Plainly,  in  the  river's  gleam, 
It  is  the  damsel  of  his  dream. 

And  what  will  young  Ni-meh-mm  do  ? 
And  what,  yea,  what  the  virgin  too  ? 
A  moment  all  things  whirl  and  swim, 
While  up  she  leaps  and  sits  by  him, 
And  pants  with  weariness  and  fright, 
Yet  smiles  and  whispers  with  delight. 

O-aa-wah,  were  those  still  black  eyes) 
Fixed  and  glowing  with  surprise), 
Which  once  to  thee  the  spirit  gave 
In  the  dark  mystery  of  thy  cave  ? 
Oh !  all  too  tamely  hast  thou  sung 
Of  the  red  maid  of  Wash-te-mung, 
If,  for  a  breath,  upon  thy  sight 
One  ray  had  beamed  of  all  the  light, 
The  kindling  light  which  flashes  now 
Beneath  the  living  maiden's  brow. 
The  Huron's  breast,  I  ween,  is  bold ; 
Yet  all  his  creeping  blood  runs  cold : 
He  sees  it  well,  in  the  silver  beams- 
It  u  the  damsel  of  his  dreams. 

like  bird  that  hath  no  might  to  take 
Its  look  away  from  glittering  snake ; 
But  fly  and  flutter  as  it  will, 
Looks  in  the  eye  of  the  charmer  still, 
Bo,  help  him,  hath  Ni-mah-min  yet 
His  gaze  upon  the  damsel  set. 

Speechless,  from  her  grassy  seat 
She  rises  slowly  to  her  feet ; 
Falling  back  a  little  space, 
Timidly,  with  easy  grace, 
And  mutters  low— "  Thou  art  not  he, 
The  brother  of  the  wild  Me-me." 


Roll,  O !  roll  away  the  moon, 

Too  fair  upon  that  golden  breast ! 
Soft  heaving,  like  a  wave  at  noon, 

When  all  the  wooing  aephyrs  rest : 
Bind,  ah!  bind  those  tresses  back, 

So  darkly  o'er  thy  beauty  flung  ! 
Too  free  they  flow,  too  long  and  black. 

Thou  tall  red  lady  of  Wash-te-muns; ! 

Past  is  the  moment  of  fear  and  pain : 
Ni-mah-min's  heart  is  coming  again : 
Her  name  is  breathing  o'er  his  tongue— 
The  same  that  sage  O-sa-wah  sung. 
And,  as  the  soft  expression  steals 
Upon  her  startled  ear,  he  kneels— 
Kneels  where  the  rush  is  bending  in 
Beneath  her  yellow  mock-a-atn  ;* 
And  touches  her  hand  with  tender  fc 
And  what  she  whispers  looks  to  h« 
It  is  the  same—"  Thou  art  not  he, 
The  she-maht  of  the  lone  Me-me." 


Ah,  'Tawa,  did  some  spirit  bl< 
Thy  still  sad  look  with  tenderness ; 
And  make  thy  deep-toned  accents  bland ; 
And  warm  the  pressure  of  thy  hand 

•  Mock-t-cLn— l^tladteasVot.  t 
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With  all  the  passion  of  thy  smile, 
That  thou  dost  so  that  girl  beguile? 
Her  eye  thy  every  feeling  drink*  j 
Audio!  how  tremblingly  she  finks, 
And  nts  to  murmur  in  the  dew 
To  the  lover  she  never  knew. 

"  He  left  me  late  to  hunt  the  deer, 
My  she-mah,  and  to  meet  me  here : 
What  the  archer  hath  befell 
Lonely  Me-me  cannot  tell : 
Ever  dark,  how  gloomy  now 
Sits  some  secret  on  his  brow ! 
Tet  to  Me-me  will  not  own 
Why  he  wanders  much  alone : 
Oh !  that  little  bird  so  red, 
Badly  singing  over  head, 
Singing  in  the  evening  so, 
With  a  witchery  and  wo, 
As  it  flitted  round  my  bark 
Long  and  lonesome  after  dark ! 
Where  the  archer  loves  to  stay 
Mournful  Me-me  cannot  say. 


Ni-mah-min  boundeth  like  a  buck 
In  the  quiet  bosom  struck ; 
And  the  damsel  with  a  scream 
Hastens  like  a  broken  dream. 
Faintly  flashing  by  his  head, 
Hard  a  whizzing  arrow  sped, 
And  bloodless  quivers  in  the  rind 
Of  the  white  sycamore  behind. 
Again— again — with  startling  hum 
The  viewless  bolts  of  murder  come ; 
But  each  its  thirsty  flint  hath  sunk 
Unstained  within  the  sounding  trunk. 
Warrior,  thy  blood,  thy  life  is  bought ; 
It  hangs  Upon  a  single  thought ; 
Be  calm— and  well  conceive  the  wile 
That  deadly  bowman  to  beguile : 
Or  wilt  thou  bide  with  stupid  fear 
To  stare  and  die  like  thoughtless  deer  ? 
One  arrow  more  and  thou  wilt  know, 
Perchance  too  late,  thy  secret  foe. 
Huron,  was  that  a  fatal  dart 
That  makes  thee  with  such  anguish  start  ? 
Has  he  laid  thee  dead  upon  the  ground, 
That  he  comes  yonder  with  a  bound  ? 
Behold  !  he  halts  upon  the  green, 
His  ambush  and  the  dead  between, 
And  holds  aghast  his  lifted  hands— 
Ni-mah-min  in  his  triumph  stands. 
"  Foul  demon !  now  within  thy  breast 
Deep  let  thy  faithless  arrow  rest : 
Its  point  has  sipped  life's  crimson  tide 
But  lightly  in  my  belted  side  j 
But  now  from  thy  heart's  blood  shall  take 
Its  fill,  for  murdered  Me-uak's  sake." 
A  spring— a  shrill  convulsive  yell, 
As  headlong  to  the  earth  he  fell, 
Declare  the  work  of  vengeance  o'er— 
Mo-wab,  The  Bold,  he  breathes  no  more. 


Ni-mah-min  steals  from  tree  to  tree 
The  damsel  of  bis  dream  to  see:  £ 
And  thither  turns  a  lingering  ear, 
Where  a  moan  he  seems  to  hear : 
13* 


Moaning  by  that  glittering  i 

She  moves,  the  virgin  of  his  dream. 

"  Me-me !"  how  mild,  how  fond  the  tone! 
All  for  the  frightened  maiden  meet : 
Quick  around  a  look  is  thrown ; 

No  voice  she  ever  heard  so  sweet ! 
O,  sure,  it  cannot  bode  her  ill  ? 
Of  plaintive  flute,  at  twilight  still, 
When  timid  lover  wanders  nigh, 
It  came  like  music,  tenderly : 
Again  she  hears — "  Me-me !  Me-me !" 
And  couches  at  the  Huron's  knee. 

"  Rise  up,  thou  child  of  raven  hair ! 
The  panther  slumbers  in  his  lair ; 
Rise,  daughter  of  the  melting  eyes  I 
In  smoking  blood  the  panther  lies; 
This  gory  scalp  the  hunter  keeps 
In  proof  the  fell  assassin  sleeps ; 
And  thou,  this  night,  that  head  shalt  scorn 
From  whence  the  bloody  head  was  torn. 

With  tears,  with  smiles,  she  thanks  the  chief 
That  he  hath  wrought  such  kind  relief: 
When  sight  with  age  is  weak  and  dim, 
She  says,  she  will  remember  him : 
Her  she-mah  dear,  not  least,  though  last, 
Will  be  a  loving  friend  and  fast : 
She  loves  him  well,  her  she-mah  dear ; 
Though  held  in  spite,  though  held  in  fear, 
If  ere  he  gave  in  faith  the  hand, 
He  was  the  gentlest  in  the  land. 


As  lightly  in  the  shade  they  tread, 

The  whispering  maiden  stops  with  dread : 

She  fears  the  ghastly  sight  to  view : 

She  fears  it  may  not  all  be  true : 

Nor  linger  dare  she  thus  behind— 

fled  voices  hath  the  fitful  wind : 

So  hastening  up  with  timorous  pace 

To  her  lofty  lover's  side, 
She  sees  the  gloomy  corpse's  face, 

And  trembles  there  to  bide : 
But  yet  abides,  and  turns  a  glance 
Bewildered  on  the  countenance ; 
A  glance— a  look— a  fixed  eye — 
With  sadness  deep  that  cannot  lie. 
Hah ! — breathes  again  the  dead ! — has  death, 
Maiden,  thy  bosom  robbed  of  breath  ? 
Not  long  hath  life  the  power  to  brook 
That  still  intensity  of  look : 
One  moment— it  will  break  the  spell 
Of  that  suspense,  for  aye,  and  tell 
AH  which  she  hath  no  words  to  speak : 
'T  is  past— with  lifted  arms,  a  shriek 
Upon  that  solitude  doth  roll 
The  dreadful  secret  of  her  soul — 
"  Mo-waji !"  and  falls  to  clasp  him  there 
In  deep  convulsions  of  despair. 


CUES*. 

Ah,  boys,  a  sickening  sight  was  there ! 
Clenched  upon  the  bosom  bare, 
Clenched  in  death,  the  hand  doth  keep 
The  arrow  where  it  slumbers  deep. 
In  sooth,  a  chilling  vision  there ! 
Open  eyes  with  a  soulless  glare, 
A  forehead  high,  all  bloody  and  chill, 
The  scowl  of  the  dying  agony  still. 
And  is  it  that,  Ni-mah-min,  now 
Which  tends  thee  such  terrific  brow? 
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Tea,  kindles  in  thy  alert  sight 
That  strange,  that  more  than  mortal  light? 
like  some  lone  star  of  the  lonely  boor, 
(When  stillneai  brings  the  thunder-shower, 
And  the  night  is  dark  and  the  thunder  load,) 
That  sparkles  through  the  thunder-cloud, 
And  from  its  lustrous  lashes  flings 
A  thousand  quick  and  vivid  things 
Which  had  nor  motion,  life,  nor  hue 
Ere  blackness  moved  athwart  the  Uoe, 
So  through  the  death-like  sadness  dark 
Comes  each  eye  a  living  spark. 
It  is  not  that,  O-ta-wa,  now 
Which  lends  thee  thy  terrific  brow : 
'Tis  mot  the  ghastly  gazing  dead 
Which  works  within  thy  soul  the  dread, 
And  pours  around  thy  fettered  sight 
The  strange,  the  strong  prophetic  light ; 
Tis  all  which  that  brief  shriek  reveals— 
Tis  all  the  agony  she  feels, 
Who  seemed,  before  the  avenging  strife, 
The  destined  light  of  all  his  life ; 
But  now  his  dearest,  darkest  foe- 
Lost,  lost  forever,  in  the  blow 
Which  lays  the  burner  murderer  low. 
Nay,  Huron,  start  not !    Lo!  he  sees 
The  maiden  quick  upon  her  knees : 
And  with  laughter  shrill  says  she— 
M  A  worn,  a  weary  hunter  he ! 
Far  and  fast  the  Wolf  has  run 
Over  the  hill  for  the  hiding  sun ; 
And  snapped  his  polished  bow  of  ash 
Over  the  horns  of  the  Wa-was-cash : 
Oh !  the  cold  sweat  of  his  cheek  is  red ! 
How  sound  he  sleeps !  and  the  buck  is  deal. 

"  Me-me"— the  chief  he  never  spake 

So  tenderly— the  tone  does  seem 
The  charm,  the  maddening  spell  to  break 

Of  that  delirious  dream. 
Around  her  wandering  eye  goes  rest, 

Then  fastens  full  upon  his  face  j 
To  earth  she  slowly  sinks  at  last, 

And  bitterly  weeps  a  space : 
A  space  sbe  weeps  with  virgin's  grief 

For  lover  in  battle  slain : 
And  now  her  spirit  hath  relief, 

She  calmly  speaks  again. 

' '  A  cruel  deed  hath  the  stranger  done 
To  spill  the  blood  of  a  mighty  one  j 
A  terrible  deed  to  speed  the  dart 
That  breaks  forever  my  lonely  heart. 
All  green  our  father's  grave  is  grown ; 
And  we  were  two  in  the  world  alone. 
Warrior,  my  love  for  thee,  to-night — 
The  first,  the  very  last  to  fright 
My  fluttering  bosom— now  returns : 
And  vengeance  for  affection  burns. 
Oh,  Mo-wah !    Oh!     cannot  stav 
To  wilt  like  a  praine-flower  away : 
Nor  canst  thou  rest  in  blissful  isles 
And  want  thy  Me-me's  happy  smiles. 
Where  is  the  path  to  the  spirit-land  ? 
Where  waits  the  bark  of  the  shining  satd; 
To  carry  me  o'er  to  the  spirit-band  ? 
The  light  of  my  heart  is  sinking  low ; 
And  Me-me  in  the  morn  will  go. 
Away,  dark  chief!  the  moon  is  set; 
The  streamer's  flash  will  light  thee  yet, 


Till  thou  art  on  thy  homeward  trail 
Beyond  the  thought  of  my  dying; 
Ot-ta-wa,  go !  my  moan  will  fray 
The  panther  till  the  break  of  day  : 
Nor  fear  to  linger,  or  look  behind, 
Or  list  the  voice  of  the  following; 
No  fierce  avenger  of  the  dead 
Will  chase  thee  close  with  noiael 
But,  Huron— never  forget  it ! — ' 
A  broken-hearted  maiden's  curse.'* 


VITT. — Tkt  storm-idler,  as  Muft-ews-gns,  carries  the  *&'• 
the  dose  of  the  fourth  act.  The  comclusum  is  reined  ■ 
speaker's  proper  person. 


Friends,  the  night  is  calmly 
Stir  the  dying  brands  once 

Of  the  story  yet  remaining 
Soon  the  little  will  be  o'er. 


How  Ni-mah-min  left  the  maiden; 

What  the  hapless  brave  befell, 
Weary-footed,  wc-beladen, 

Will  the  lingering  spirit  tell. 

If  it  were  no  lover's  sadness, 

When  he  turned  afar  to  go, 
Could  it  be  the  victor's  gladness 

That  did  make  him  loiter  so? 

Faint  he  foots  it,  faint  and  slow, 
Heedless  now  of  sight  or  sound, 
Homeward  o'er  the  lonesome  ground. 

Ah,  me !  Ni-mah-min,  it  were  shame 

Beneath  the  battle-oak  to  name, 

That  blasted  love  could  crush  with  grief 

The  spirit  of  a  dauntless  chief, 

And  send  him  from  the  hour  of  fight 

Forgetful  of  a  deed  of  might : 

The  weakness  were  a  very  sin 

In  less  than  thou. 

Lo!  breaking  in, 
The  morning  paints  the  misty  lake. 
Along  the  sand  his  footsteps  make 
The  path  of  one  that  walks  in  sleep. 
A  wreath  of  vapor  an  the  deep 
He  hails  with  feeble  whoop ;  it  seems 
The  damsel  of  his  happier  dreams : 
Nay,  more— the  same  to  whom  he  knelt, 
And  all  that  sweet  delirium  felt, 
While  yet  he  held,  in  soft  moonshine, 
Her  hand  beneath  the  sycamine : 
He  plunges  in — it  cools  his  brain 
To  swim  with  life  to  land  again. 

Ah !  cruel  is  the  tongue  to  throw 
Taunt  and  scorn  upon  thy  wo j 
Most  cruel  to  have  breathed  a  thought 
That  love  alone  the  ruin  wrought 
Which  makes  thee  wonder  weak  and  wft 
Like  a  lost  bewildered  child. 
Ah !  Huron,  none  but  thee  could  tell 
The  sickening  whirl,  the  dizzy  spell 
Of  fevered  brain  and  struggling  sight 
All  through  the  mazes  of  the  night : 
Oh !  none  can  tell  the  fiery  smart 
Which  alrnayt  blazes  round  his  heart, 
While  o'er  a  fount  he  stoops  to  dash 
In  vain,  once  more,  the  poisoned  gash  j 
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Then  sinks,  with  scorched  and  failing  eye, 
Alone  upon  the  brink  to  die. 

TUB  KBTTJie. 

A  hunter  bold  in  wolf-skin  gray 
Is  hunting  at  the  peep  of  day, 
Where  the  red-winged  black-birds  sing 
Round  the  Huron's  utmost  spring. 
It  was  a  faint,  a  fearful  yell, 
Which  from  a  distant  willow  fell, 
That  leads  him  thither :  in  the  shade 
He  sees  a  gasping  stranger  laid. 
But  who,  or  what  he  matters  so, 

.  That  pitying  hunter  does  not  know. 
His  gentle  words  are  heeded  not ! 
All  seems  in  some  sad  dream  forgot, 
Till  water  cools  the  fever-flame ; 
And  now  he  know*  the  face  and  name. 

"  Ni-mah-min,  is  it  thou  !"  a  breath, 
The  dying  brave  o'ermasters  death j 
And  rises  on  his  hand  to  grasp 
Tl  e  bendtt  g  helper,  and  to  gasp 

"  Mish-qua-gen !  to  my  father  take 
My  bow— the  scalp  of  Mo-wah— make 
My  grave  with  Me-nak— » 

Huron's  chief 
Is  childless  in  this  hour  of  grief. 

THE  COKCLITSlOff. 

Companions,  ye  are  moved,  I  see. 
And  what  if  such  the  story  be 
Of  two,  that  slumber  in  the  three 

Old  graves  below?— No  doubt, 
With  me,  at  this  slow-rolling  hour, 
Without  the  prompting  spirit's  power, 

The  last    ot  will  make  out. 
In  truth,  I  feel  the  haunting  elf, 
This  moment,  leave  me  to  myself, 
As  if  the  tale  were  ended  here, 
As  if,  because  no  further  tear 
The  story  asks,  it  were  not  well 
The  sequel  of  its  grief  to  tell. 
In  sooth,  the  little  yet  behind 
Speeds  so  quickly  through  the  mind 
I  will  breathe  it  while  you  gaze 
On  that  last,  that  little  blaze. 
I  ween,  ye  think  the  aged  chief 
First  bowed,  \\  en  fell  beneath  his  grief. 
In  truth,  that  doth  encompass  all. 
Full  soon,  thoug   gentle,  was  his  fall. 
Scarred  with  the  shock  of  many  a  year ; 


Touched  with  many  a  wo  and  fear ; 
The  last,  the  keenest  stroke  could  never, 
At  once,  the  mortal  tie  dissever. 
Morning  and  evening,  day  by  day, 
They  saw  his  heart-strings  melt  away, 
Till  only  one  did  seem  to  bind 
His  second  childhood  to  his  kind. 
Morning  and  evening,  where  his  eye 
Could  mark  the  Huron  rolling  by, 
And  the  dark  cedar-boughs  above 
What  claimed  the  remnant  of  his  love — 
His  children's  dust — unwatched,  alone, 
The  old  man  sat :  nor  sigh,  nor  groan, 
Nor  tear  escaped  him :  all  was  calm, 

And  fixed,  and  passionless,  as  that 
On  which  he  laid  his  peaceful  palm — 

The  hoary  rock  by  which  he  sat. 
His  soul  was  with  the  days  of  old, 
Its  hunters  and  its  warriors  bold : 
The  silver  sea — the  stiver  sand — 
The  goblin  elk — the  spirit-band, 
A-hunting  in  the  spirit-land, 
Were  in  his  heart :  't  was  only  when 
O-sa-wah  died  he  wept  again.  * 

Aye,  when  Mish-qua-gen  came  and  said 
That  in  her  cave  the  witch  was  dead, 
Once  more,  and  only  once,  he  wept. 
From  thence,  both  smiles  and  sorrow  slept : 
And  went  he  swift  and  smoothly,  like 
A  bark  that  will  not  halt  nor  strike, 
But  in  the  deep  Falls'  soundless  cave. 
Thus  passed  Wa-se-gah  to  his  grave. 
And  when  the  frosts  of  Autumn  fell 
From  the  wings  of  night  on  hill  and  dell ; 
And  morning  from  his  pinions  bright, 
As  in  he  came  in  his  car  of  light, 
Flung  out  upon  the  woods  below 
The  seven  hues  of  the  summer  bow, 
In  silence  towered  the  battle-oak ; 
No  hunter-whoop  the  morn  awbke ; 
And  mounds  beneath  the  cedar  tree 
Instead  of  two  they  counted  three. 

Boys,  our  little  light  will  leave  us : 

We  are  breathing  in  the  dark : 
Who  shall  of  our  pipes  bereave  us, 

While  there  glistens  yet  a  spark? 
Fill  them— fill  them— soothe  our  sorrow ; 

Breathe  a  shadow  o'er  the  past : 
Be  our  slumbers  of  to-morrow ; 

And  its  evening  like  the  last. 
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•azz  upon  thy  brow  of  light, 

Thine  eyes  of  hcavci  ly  blue — 
But  they  waken  in  my  heart  no  more 

The  thrill  that  once  it  knew. 
My  pulse  preserves  its  wonted  tone, 

I  breathe  no  fluttering  sigh, 
When  I  meet  thy  glance  or  listen  fb 

Thy  voice  of  melody. 


'T  is  true  that  thou  art  beautiful — 

Thy  charms  are  rich  and  rare— 
And  the  loveliness  is  thine  which  crowns 

Thee  fairest  of  the  fair : 
But,  bright  and  radiant  as  thou  art, 

Thy  charms  are  naught  to  me— 
For  thy  smiles  are  now  another's,  and 

My  heart  again  is  free. 


s.  d.  P. 
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A  cm  lounger,  whether  inhabitant  of  New  York 
or  London,  becomes  familiar  with  strange  mutations 
of  fortune.  New  faces,  new  enterprise,  new  stores, 
greet  his  daily  observation.  After  awhile,  the  old 
site  puts  on  a  new  face,  hangs  out  a  new  sign.  The 
former  occupant  and  his  business  disappear.  No  one 
knows  whither— few  care,  least  of  all,  the  idle  loiterer 
seeking  amusement  in  the  changing  diversity  of  the 
streets.  Sometimes  an  old  face  reappears  after  a  lapse 
of  years;  of  such  an  event,  we  have  a  strange  story 
to  tell.     . 

Many  years  since,  we  were  acquainted  with  a 
young  man  who  opened  a  jeweler's  shop,  in  Bond 
street,  London.  His  name,  for  obvious  reasons,  we 
conceal,  but  he  shall  be  known  to  our  readers  as 
Charles  Stanwood.  In  personal  accomplishments 
and  family  connections  he  was  superior  to  the  gene- 
rality of  the  class  who  follow  mechanical  professions. 
Reverse  of  fortune  caused  young  Stanwood  to  be  ap- 
prenticed to  a  jeweler ;  he  became,  in  the  course  of 
time,  an  experienced  judge  and  skillful  setter  of  pre- 
cious stones ;  and,  with  promise  of  support  from  a  nu- 
merous circle  of  acquaintance,  opened— perhaps  pre- 
maturely, for  his  capital  was  of  trifling  amount — a  shop 
(or,  as  we  should  call  it  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  a 
store)  in  the  leading  thoroughfare  of  fashion. 

Business  throve.  The  shop  became  a  favorite  re- 
sort of  ladies,  who  possibly  might  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  handsome  person  and  captivating 
manners  of  the  young  jeweler.  Although  Stanwood's 
capital  was  small— stock,  therefore,  necessarily  scanty 
— yet,  through  connection  with  his  deceased  father's 
mercantile  friends,  he  was  occasionally  entrusted  with 
diamonds,  and  other  precious  articles,  to  sell  on  com- 
mission, and  so  was  enabled  to  compete,  in  point  of 
attractive  display,  with  his  most  wealthy  rivals  in 
trade. 

It  is  not  every  time  a  lady  enters  a  shop  that  she 
makes,  or  intends  making,  a  purchase;  often  she  re- 
sorts to  the  rich  bazaars,  and  marts  of  fashion,  for 
sake  of  spending— not  money,  but— time.  Our  own 
lounging  experience  afforded  ocular  demonstration  of 
the  practice ;  but  in  the  case  of  young  Stanwood  we 
thought  it  carried  to  an  inconvenient  excess;  oft 
rallied  him  on  entertaining,  so  urbanely,  his  unprofit- 
able visiters,  and  hinted  the  mutual  attractiveness  of 
flirtation.  By  bis  replies,  we  found  our  aquaintance 
had  not  lost  bight  of  business,  even  in  his  polite  and 
gallant  devotions ;  the  well  appointed  equipages  which 
stood  at  the  door — though  time  were  lost  with  the 
fair  owners — proved  a  ready  and  efficacious  mode  of 
advertising,  fully  compensating  for  absence  of  pur- 


chasers. "We  placed  more  faith  in  his  decunbn 
as  we  knew  he  was  attached  to  a  young  lady,  h 
whom  the  affection  was  returned;  though  it  «uu 
have  put  her  inexperienced  feelings  to  a  sera*  tra. 
if  she  had  seen  what  we  were  daily  witnesses  ti- 
the specious,  courtly,  insinuating  attentions  d  ur 
handsome  jeweler  to  the  youth  and  beauty  ifc 
crowded  his  establishment 

One  day  there  alighted,  from  a  dashing  equip* 
two  ladies  whom  Stanwood  recognized— one  * ' 
peeress,  her  companion,  the  wife  of  a  rich  conn*** 
After  minute  inspection  of  many  article*,  wbkti 
caused  him  to  leave  the  fair  customers,  in  qoe*  a 
jewelry  in  a  dinerent  part  of  the  shop,  they  £■ 
parted  without  making  a  purchase,  and  were  usha* 
to  the  carriage  by  the  obsequious  jeweler.  TV* 
was  nothing  extraordinary  or  unusual  in  sues  a  p 
ceeding;  but  in  replacing,  in  proper  safety,  «*  « 
the  trays,  he  missed  a  necklace  of  diamonds  <** 
ceedingly  great  value,  but  which  his  visiter*  ^ 
not,  apparently,  particularly  scrutinised,  ftefiak- 
lace  belonged  to  a  merchant,  to  whom  it  bad  ben 
consigned  from  Russia,  and  who,  being  a  peea*- 
friend,  and  having  a  high  opinion  of  Snaw*' 
integrity,  deemed  his  attractive  and  fashionable  &9 
the  best  mart  for  sale  of  such  an  article,  fc  **- 
therefore,  placed  in  his  charge  to  find  a  purchase 

Breathless,  with  emotion  at  the  sudden  kss.  k 
jeweler  stood  leaning  against  the  counter,  endetf* 
ing  to  recall  minutely  every  circumstance  of  the  t*i 
There  was— there  could  he  no  mistake!  He  ^ 
seen  the  necklace  when  displaying  the  tray;  « 
missed  it  on  returning  from  the  carriage.  Althou* 
he  happened  to  be  alone,  without  assistant,  it  *** 
impossible  any  depredator  could  have  seixed  the  *? 
portunity  of  his  back  being  turned  for  a  moment* 
he  had  taken  the  precaution,  ere  handing  the  ladies » 
the  carriage,  of  locking  the  trays,  temporarily,  unfe 
one  of  the  glass  cases,  and  retaining  the  key.  T* 
glass  was  unbroken,  the  bolt  of  the  lock  duly  ^ 
when  he  returned. 

What  should  he  do?  Put  up  with  the  loss  w»  <* 
of  the  question.  The  necklace  was  worth  more  ths 
all  he  possessed— the  profits  of  business  (beyond  P* 
sons!  and  necessary  expenditure)  he  had  disbursed  s 
attractive  but  unsubstantial  display,  relying  oo  the  t» 
ture  for  ample  return.  The  high  rank  of  the  pa**5 
placed  them  above  suspicion— their  noted  wea^* 
moved  ordinary  motives  of  temptation.  His  vm 
insolence  and  presumption,  as  it  would  be  ten** 
should  he  venture  an  accusation,  must  entail,  m  u 
but  his  own  eyes,  well  merited  retaliation,  and  eerW 
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ruin  to  his  business.  If  his  first  step  were  to  seek 
the  ladies*  they  would,  he  judged,  deny  the  appropria- 
tion, (perhaps,  indeed,  one  only  was  guilty)  and  time 
would  be  afforded  for  effectually  concealing,  or  de- 
stroying the  property.  He  deemed  it  more  advisable 
to  seek  a  private  interview  with  the  peer,  lay  open 
the  state  of  affairs,  and,  by  promising  secrecy,  the  mat- 
ter might  doubtless  be  arranged  without  loss. 

It  was  a  task  requiring  more  than  ordinary  courage, 
even  to  state  his  case,  but  character,  property,  credit — 
all  that  was  valuable— were  at  stake ;  nerving  resolu- 
tion to  a  pitch  of  daring,-  he  knocked  at  the  door  of 
his  lordship's  gloomy,  but  capacious  mansion.  On 
being  ushered  into  the  library,  the  peer— who  per- 
ceived his  embarrassment— by  kindliness  of  tone,  and 
the  urbanity  peculiar  to  high  station,  succeeded,  in 
some  measure,  in  putting  him  at  ease. 

After  stammering  awhile,  the  jeweler  delivered 
himself  of  the  strange,  unpleasant  tale,  which  the  no- 
bleman heard  with  so  much  composure,  that  the  other 
began  to  believe  his  lordship  was  aware  of  his  wife's 
propensities,  and  that  the  untoward  affair  would— for 
himself— have  happier  termination  than  his  fears  first 
suggested.  But  this  belief  was  illusory.  A  strong, 
burning  indignation  was  suppressed  under  outward 
camlness  of  demeanor.  Soon  as  Stanwood  con- 
cluded, the  peer  rang  the  bell,  and,  on  a  servant's  en- 
trance, inquired  if  her  ladyship  had  come  home.  He 
was  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Bidding  the  man 
wait,  his  lordship  wrote  a  hasty  note  to  the  magistrate 
of  a  neighboring  police-office,  which  he  was  ordered 
to  deliver  immediately,  without  further  communica- 
tion with  any  party. 

"  I  would  have  you,  sir,  take  notice,"  said  the  no- 
bleman, leaving  the  door  of  the  library  open  as  the 
man  lingered  a  moment  in  the  hall,  "  that  my  mes- 
senger has  had  speech  with  no  one  in  the  house — it 
may  be  important  to  the  justice  of  your  case !" 

The  vawt  shortly  returned,  accompanied  by  a  po- 
lice-officer. Soon  as  the  latter  appeared,  the  owner 
of  the  mansion  'commanded  the  outer  doors  to  be 
locked,  the  keys  to  be  given  to  the  functionary. 

"Now  restate  your  charge  in  presence  of  the 
officer,"  said  the  peer,  addressing  Charles  Stanwood. 

The  jeweler,  whose  thoughts  began  to  take  an  un- 
pleasant turn  at  the  probable  consequences  of  a 
charge  he  might  fail  to  substantiate,  repeated  the 
history  of  the  transaction.  When  he  had  concluded, 
the  nobleman,  addressing  the  officer,  recapitulated  the 
leading  points,  and  requested  he  would  instantly  com- 
mence a  search  through  the  house,  in  presence  of  Mr. 
Stanwood  and  himself,  as  rigid— or  he  himself  should 
not  be  satisfied,  and  certainly  the  accuser  would  not 
be  more  contented— as  though  he  were  in  the  domicile 
of  a  reputed  thief.  He  begged  also  the  officer  and  ac- 
cuser, both,  to  bear  witness  that,  up  to  the  present 
moment,  her  ladyship  was  ignorant  of  the  charge. 
We  need  not  repeat  the  details  of  this  domiciliary  in- 
quiry—suffice it  to  say,  the  jeweler  himself,  both 
openly  and  to  his  own  conscience,  was  forced  to  con- 
fess that  all  had  been  done  which  the  strongest  suspi- 
cion warranted.    The  necklace  was  not  found. 

"  We  will  now,  if  you  please,"  said  the  peer,  cast- 


ing a  keen  glance  at  the  discontented  jeweler,  "  pay  a 
visit  to  my  friend.  His  wife  is  as  deeply  implicated 
as  her  ladyship— though  I  have  no  control  over  his 
proceedings." 

The  commoner,  who  lived  in  an  adjoining  street, 
happened  to  be  at  home  when  the  ill-matched  visiters 
arrived.  In  his  presence,  Stanwood  had  to  repeat 
once  more  the  perplexing  story.  The  gentleman  be- 
trayed considerable  anger  and  excitation  during  the 
recital,  and  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  by  his  friend 
to  wait  the  conclusion. 

"  You  hear  what  Mr.  Stanwood  affirms,"  said  the 
nobleman,  addressing  his  friend;  "let  me  tell  yon 
what  I  have  done !" 

When  he  had  informed  him  of  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  search  which  his  house  had  undergone,  he  ad- 
ded, "  I  do  not  presume  to  dictate  what  should  be 
your  conduct." 

"  My  house  shall  undergo  the  same  scrutiny,"  cried 
the  commoner. 

Search  commenced,  was  carried  on  and  concluded, 
as  unsatisfactory— to  Stanwood— as  in  the  previous 
instance. 

"  Can  you  aid  Mr.  Stanwood  further  in  recovery  of 
his  property — so  far  as  we,  or  our  families  are  con- 
cerned?" demanded  the  nobleman. 

The  officer  replied  he  had  never,  during  his  ex* 
perience,  made  a  more  rigorous  search,  and,  as  it  had 
been  done  promptly  and  unexpectedly,  he  could  as- 
sure Mr.  Stanwood  that,  so  far  as  the  two  gentlemen 
and  their  families  were  concerned,  there  was  nothing 
further  could  be  done— and,  were  they  even  of  dis- 
reputable character,  nothing  more  could  he  attempt 
or  advise. 

"Have  you,  sir,  now  done  with  us?"  cried  the 
peer,  addressing  the  jeweler,  sternly  yet  quietly. 

Charles,  distracted  with  his  loss,  stunned  by  the  un- 
availing result  of  the  search,  which  seemed  to  fore- 
close hope  of  recovering  the  necklace,  and  fore- 
shadowed approaching  ruin,  replied,  that  he  had  no 
other  remark  to  offer,  or  course  to  pursue,  than  re- 
peat what  he  asserted  in  the  morning— begging  par- 
don of  his  lordship  and  friend  for  the  nature  of  the 
unpleasant  revelation,  which  his  own  conscience  and 
justice  to  his  creditors  demanded  should  not  be  stifled. 

"Well,  sir!"  continued  the  peer,  "your  further 
proceedings  are  of  no  moment  to  us.  Whether  we 
have  done  with  you  is  a  material  question,  which  I 
shall  take  the  advice  of  friends  on  ere  I  decide.  If 
you  ever  did,  or  do  now,  entertain  an  opinion,  that 
through  fear  of  this  disgraceful  charge  being  made 
public,  we— or  I  will  speak  only  for  myself— /should 
be  induced  to  purchase  your  silence,  banish  the 
thought !  Take  the  full  measure  of  action  which  the 
law  allows  to  suspicion,  and  let  this  officer  be  witness 
that  I  afford  every  facility." 

The  commoner  said  his  lorship's  intentions  coin- 
cided with  his  own. 

There  was  something  so  oppressive  to  a  dear  con- 
science in  the  quiet,  dignified  hauteur  of  the  two 
friends,  that  the  spirit  of  the  young  man  was  roused, 
and,  though  he  beheld  ruin  in  every  shape,  and  on 
every  side,  staring  him  in  tbefaoe,  he  plucked  up 
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courage  to  say  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  affair, 
•dvice  might  prove  of  benefit  to  all  parties— with  that 
view,  he  would  himself  seek  it;  and,  meanwhile,  he 
was  as  firm  in  his  charge  as  they  were  m  submitting 
themselves  to  the  proof.    Here  ended  the  colloquy. 

In  returning  home,  chafed  and  distressed,  Charles 
eould  not  dismiss  from  his  mind  that  he  ought  im- 
mediately to  acquaint  the  owner  of  the  necklace  of  the 
loss,  yet  he  could  not  summon  courage— he  clung  to 
the  hope  that  something  might  yet  turn  up  to  guide 
him  out  of  the  perplexing  labyrinth.  He  went  straight 
to  his  lawyer.  The  solicitor  shook  his  bead—it  was 
a  bad  case  \  The  parties  were  of  such  high  rank, 
undoubted  wealth,  so  liberal  in  their  household  ex- 
penditure, that  the  ladies  would  appear,  according  to 
all  ordinary  judgment,  to  have  no  temptation.  There 
was  perhaps  a  mistake— at  least  the  world  would  say 
so.  As  his  suspicions  were  so  strong,  he  should  have 
followed  the  carriage,  or  have  seen  the  ladies  in  the 
first  instance.  Without,  of  course,  giving  any  opinion 
on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused,  his  client 
would  have  had  more  power  over  female  fears,  and 
doubtless  have  reaped  more  advantage,  than  by  run- 
ning tilt  against  the  virtuous  indignation  of  their  hus- 


"  A  man  whom  ruin  frowns  on  may  be  excused 
some  confusion  in  his  actions,"  said  Stanwood,  rather 
sharply;  "I  consult  you  for  me  benefit  of  your  skill  in 
my  future  course,  not  that  you  should  read  me  a  lec- 
ture on  what  I  have  done.  A  prophet  of  the  past  is 
not  entitled  to  much  honor !" 

The  lawyer,  with  a  smile  at  the  excusable  anger  of 
his  client,  declared  he  should  not  softer  from  want  of 
advice— but  he  viewed  the  case  as  nigh  hopeless. 
As  his  own  testimony  was  entirely  unsupported  by 
other  evidence,  it  were  useless  to  commence  pro- 
ceedings against  the  nobleman  or  his  friend;  they 
had  already  done  voluntarily  as  much,  or  more,  than 
the  law  could  have  enforced.  As  for  making  it  a  jury 
ease,  it  was  impracticable  for  want  of  witnesses,  and 
even  if  this  difficulty  were  removed,  sympathy  would 
be  strongly  in  favor  of  the  defendants,  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  met  the  charge.  The  property 
must  be  somewhere.  And  all  that  he  could  do,  was 
to  make  the  police  acquainted  not  only  with  the  rob- 
bery, (of  that  by-the-by  they  already  knew  something) 
but  with  the  exact  description  of  the  necklace,  the 
fecial  cutting  and  weight  of  the  precious  stones,  mode 
of  setting,  and  other  particulars.  An  accurate  de- 
scription should  also  be  distributed  among  the  trade, 
to  which  might  be  added  the  oner  of  a  competent 
reward  for  recovery  of  the  property,  or  on  appre- 
hension of  any  party  on  whom  it  should  be  found. 
With  respect  to  the  owner's  claim,  that  was  a  matter 
of  debtor  and  creditor,  which  would  be  arranged  bet- 
ter by  appeal  to  the  party's  feelings,  than  by  a  solici- 
tor's interference.  As  Stanwood  was,  by  bond,  an- 
swerable for  return  of  the  jewels,  or  their  value,  he 
could  not  escape  from  the  penalty.  As  to  the  threat- 
ened legal  proceedings  of  the  peer,  and  his  untitled 
friend,  he  had  not  much  to  fear;  though  indirectly,  in 
respect  to  his  business  connection,  their  hostility 
might  prove  extremely  hurtful. 


The  solicitor's  advice,  as  far  as  practicable, 
adopted,  and  Stanwood  passed  a  miserable,  restless 
night.  Next  morning,  on  looking  over  the  public 
journals,  he  found  a  tolerably  distinct  representation 
of  the  affair,  though  filled  out  with  blank*,  asteroks 
and  inuendoes,  in  lieu  of  streets  and  names.  He 
who  had  prided  himself  on  the  array  of  u,Ai— 
equipages,  blocking  the  way-side  in  front  of  his  doorT 
was  doomed  to  loiter  through  the  mom  without  a  call, 
without  a  customer.  The  afternoon  prints  repealed 
the  morning  version,  with  additions  descriptive  of  the 
magnanimous  forbearance  of  the  high-cpirited  noble- 
man, &c,  with  tribute  of  consolation  to  the  injured 
dames,  concluding  with  advice  to  ladies  in  selecting 
their  tradesmen. 

Dinner  and  afternoon  paper  discussed  alike  indi- 
gestible—Stanwood  was  relieved  from  the  solitary 
monotony  of  the  morning  by  a  visiter.  It  was  the 
owner  of  the  necklace,  who,  having  heard  reports 
which  the  papers  circulated,  came,  with  anxious  face, 
to  ascertain  whether  the  story  referred  to  Charles 
Stanwood.  It  was  but  too  true,  as  the  jeweler,  with 
rueful  visage,  admitted! 

"This  happened  yesterday  morning,"  reclaimed 
the  merchant,  in  extreme  anger;  "and  everyone  is 
to  be  informed  of  the  loss — if  you  call  it  such— but 
myself!  What  construction  am  I  to  put  on  such  be* 
havior?" 

Stanwood  answered,  though  not  with  clearness, 
that  no  unfavorable  construction  could  be  justly  ap- 
plied—a man's  honesty  were  not  less,  if  his  courage 
were  not  always  equal  to  the  emergency.  The  mer- 
chant, without  commenting  on  this  reply,  inquired  if 
be  had  not  been  at  certain  rooms  (which  be  named) 
on  last  Monday  night,  after  play-house  hours. 

Charles  admitted  that  he  was  present 

"  Did  he  know,"  inquired  the  creditor,  "the  name 
and  character  of  the  tall  man,  with  dark  whiskers, 
and  black  cane  with  jeweled  top,  whom  lsJkppeared 
so  familiar  with,  on  that  night?" 

The  startled  jeweler  replied  in  the  negative—he 
was  a  total  stranger—had  never  seen  him  before— 
knew  not  his  name. 

"Then  I  do,"  exclaimed  the  merchant;  "be  is  a 
noted  gambler.  Is  it  fair  to  ask,  whether  you  often 
frequent  those  rooms  ?" 

Poor  Charles  began  to  believe  that  all  powers,  hu- 
man and  transcendental,  were  leagued  against  him. 
With  quiet  and  correct  habits,  such  as  would  have 
commanded  respect  from  the  most  rigid  business 
man,  or  moralist,  he  had  been  induced  on  that  even- 
ing—ha ving  heard  frequently  of  the  rooms— to  venture 
on  a  glance,  by  way  of  curiosity,  after  leaving  the 
theatre,  in  order  that  he  might  not  appear  quite  igno- 
rant of  life  among  his  acquaintance.  When  there, 
probably  a  new  face  attracted  the  gambler's  attention, 
whom  he  certainly  knew  not,  nor  had  met  there,  or 
elsewhere,  before  as  he  now  solemnly  assured  the 
merchant. 

The  proprietor  of  the  necklace  replied,  coldly,  he 
was  glad  to  hear  it;  a  party  known  to  both,  a  young 
man  on  town,  with  more  money  than  prudence,  had 
seen  him  there,  an  the  occasion,  and,  knowing  Stan- 
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brood's  responsible  connection  with  the  merchant, 
had  wit  enough  to  put  his  friend  on  his  guard. 

From  examination  of  the  jeweler's  books  and  stock, 
it  appeared  he  was  far  from  being  able— if  every  thing 
■were  sold — to  pay,  in  full,  all  demands,  including  the 
limit  price  put  on  the  necklace.  But  as  he  offered  to 
make  immediate  inventory  of  effects,  and  showed  every 
disposition  to  act  honorably,  the  merchant  was  much 
softened,  and  went  away  with  the  declaration  that  he 
would  allow  fair  time  for  the  discovery  of  the  pro- 
perty, ere  he  pressed  his  claim ;  and  that  an  additional 
reward,  on  his  behalf,  should  be  advertised. 

There  were  yet  two  parties  whom  he  was  most 
anxious,  yet  most  dreaded  to  encounter.  These  were 
the  lady  to  whom  be  was  attached  and  her  father. 
Mr.  Benson  was  a  retired  merchant,  and  had  higher 
notions  of  his  daughter's  future  position  than  as  wed- 
ded partner  of  a  shopkeeper.  He  was,  therefore,  ex- 
tremely averse  to  the  match,  although  he  could  not 
object  to  Stanwood,  either  in  respect  of  deficiency  of 
personal  accomplishments,  or  morals,  nor  yet  on  the 
score  of  means,  as  the  business  of  the  jeweler,  though 
comparatively  in  embryo,  promised  eventually  to 
realize  its  owner  a  handsome  fortune.  Clara  Benson 
•was  nineteen,  in  two  years  more  would  be  of  age, 
and,  as  her  father  feared,  if  he  interposed  decided 
obstacle  to  a  union,  would,  on  attaining  her  majority, 
exercise  its  privilege,  as  guardian  of  her  own  happi- 
ness. The  jeweler,  as  we  have  intimated,  was  of 
respectable  family,  his  father  having  been  a  merchant 
of  repute.  It  was  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  acquaint- 
ance— no  other  than  the  proprietor,  or  consignee,  of 
the  lost  necklace— that  the  lovers  first  met;  the  fa- 
ther, therefore,  had  no  plea  of  reproach  against  the 
daughter,  from  the  way  in  which  they  became  ac- 
quainted. So  he  thought  fit  (on  reviewing  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, more  especially  that  the  time  would  ar- 
rive when  his  consent  or  denial  would  not  be  regarded 
or  required,  and  the  swain's  increasing  income 
rendered  application  to  his  purse  unnecessary)  to 
yield  at  discretion,  and  the  addresses  of  Stanwood 
were  permitted. 

The  first  hint  of  a  storm  in  that  quarter  occurred  in 
the  evening,  when   Charles,    summoning   courage, 
ventured  a  visit  to  the  house  of  his  expected  father- 
in-law.    He  was  informed,  at  the  door,  that  both  Mr. 
and  Miss  Benson  were  "  not  at  home,"  which,  from 
circumstances,  he  disbelieved,  and  construed  into  a 
,      denial.    His  strong  hopes  had  been  ever  built  on  the 
depth  of  Clara's  affection ;  on  that  rock  he  now  relied, 
and  resolved  to  seek  an  interview— and,  if  necessary, 
explanation — at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning. 
By  putting  in  practice  this  resolution,  he,  in  fact, 
,     stole  a  march  on  Mr.  Benson,  who  was  surprised,  on 
returning  home  from  a  morning  walk,  to  learn  that 
(     Mr.  Stanwood  was  in  the  drawing-room  with  his 
(      daughter.    Thither  the  retired  merchant  stole,  deem- 
!      ing  it  no  breach  of  decorum — under  the  peculiar  cir- 
,     cumstaiices — to  listen  in  the  back  drawing-room  to 
what  was  uttered  in  the  front.    He  heard,  from  the 
|     lover,  sighs,  protestations,  vows  of  unalterable  affec- 
tion, mixed  with  complaints  of  cruel  fortune.    These 
were  in  response  to  the  cruel  interdict  which  her  fa- 


ther had  placed  against  further  intercourse.  A  week 
ago,  Mr.  Benson's  injunction  would  have  been  laughed 
at  by  the  jeweler,  disregarded  by  his  daughter.  But 
times  were  changed,  and  Stanwood,  who  had  now  no 
home  to  offer,  felt  the  change  bitterly,  yet  he  struggled 
against  his  hard  lot 

"It  rests  with  yourself,  Miss  Benson,"  exclaimed 
Charles,  in  agony,  "  whether  I  am  to  be  treated  as  a 
criminal — I  have  had  property  stolen  from  my  pos- 
session, and  every  one  turns  upon  me  as  though  I 
were  the  thief.  Let  me  but  meet  with  pity  in  one 
dear  bosom,  and  I  will  bear  misfortune  bravely, 
proudly!" 

The  low  voice  of  Clara  was  heard  ranrmurmg  a 
disclaimer  of  accusation.  Her  father,  she  said,  had 
not  asked  her  to  give  up  her  attachment— indeed,  he 
would  find  he  had  no  power  to  extort  such  a  sup- 
render— but  she  had  promised— what  she  could  not 
refuse  an  only  surviving  parent— that,  as  there  were 
rumors  affecting  Mr.  Stanwood's  character,  (which 
she  had  no  faith  in)  as  well  as  a  certainty  of  his  com- 
plete ruin,  she  would  postpone  further  intimacy  lor 
the  space  of  one  twelvemonth,  to  allow  interval  for 
the  truth  to  appear. 

"  And  what  were  these  rumors  affecting  his  charac- 
ter?" demanded  young  Stanwood,  with  eagerness. 

"Let  me  answer  that  question,"  cried  Benson, 
throwing  open  the  folding-doors. 

Charles  could  not  deny  having  held  conversation 
with  a  professed  gambler,  in  a  disreputable  locality— 
though  in  vain  urging  the  excuse,  that  he  had  been 
led  there  for  the  first  and  only  time,  having  been  often 
jeered  for  his  ignorance,  even  by  young  men  of  high 
standing  and  character. 

His  excuse  might  be  certainly  fair— as  Mr.  Benton 
admitted— yet  appearance  with  such  company  stood 
in  very  disagreeable  apposition  with  the  mysterious 
disappearance  of  the  diamonds !  He  was  also  forced 
to  confess  insolvency,  if  the  jewels  were*  not  forth* 
coming;  and  whether  recovered  or  not,  his  business 
in  Bond  street— as  one  but  slightly  acquainted  with 
the  peculiarities  of  a  'West-End  connection  must  be 
aware  of— was  totally  ruined.  Had  he  even  stanch 
friends,  he  would  be  unable  to  bear  up  against  the  in* 
fluence  of  the  deeply  insulted  ladies,  whose  wide  aris- 
tocratic circle  would  make  common  cause  with  them. 

Against  these  arguments  and  insinuations,  Charles 
had  nothing  to  oppose— so  far  as  they  militated  against 
his  union  with  Clara.  He  felt  himself  totally  in  the 
old  man's  power— he  had  no  home  to  offer  the  lady, 
were  she  disposed  to  accept  his  suit — he  had  only  his 
own  conscientious  integrity  to  rely  on,  and  that  availed 
naught  in  the  way  of  providing  maintenance  for  a 
wife.  The  postponement  of  intercourse  for  one  year, 
was,  he  judged,  a  manoeuvre  to  deceive  Clara— the 
real  intention  being  to  break  off  the  match  altogether. 
Like  a' general,  who  has  made  the  best  fight  circum- 
stances admit  of,  and  who  retreats  slowly,  and  with 
regret,  before  a  superior  force,  so  Stanwood  was 
forced  to  accept  the  conditions,  and  take  a  year's 
farewell  of  Clara. 

At  home,  the  jeweler  had  leisure  to  reflect  on  the 
occurrences  of  the  last  three  days.  He  felt  thoroughly 
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beaten.  He  had  often  read  how  hard  it  was  to  climb- 
how  easy  to  fall ;  yet,  in  his  own  history,  he  had  ex- 
ceeded romantic  fiction.  From  comparative  afflu- 
ence to  poverty,  he  slid  down,  as  though  along  an  in- 
clined plane,  and  every  one  gave  him  a  kick  as  he 
passed.  The  world,  in  its  infinite  wisdom,  had  con- 
descended to  read  him  a  great  moral  lesson — yet  he 
knew  not  how  to  profit  by  it,  for  he  could  neither  see 
the  crime  he  had  committed,  nor  was  he  prepared  to 
act  otherwise  than  he  had  done,  if  the  same  circum- 
stances— for  which  he  suffered— were  repeated. 

Time  was  fruitful  in  events.  The  necklace  could 
not  be  heard  of.  His  once  crowded  shop  was  shun- 
ned—the principal  creditor  grew  pressing,  as  his 
effects,  through  lack  of  business,  were  undergoing  a 
process  of  gradual  dissipation  instead  of  increase. 
He  committed  a  voluntary  act  of  bankruptcy— ob- 
tained, in  due  course,  his  discharge,  and  left  the  court 
with  the  bankrupt's  allowance-money,  clothes  and 
gold  watch.  The  world  was  all  before  him,  and  be- 
fore he  renewed  general  acquaintance  with  it,  love 
prompted  inquiry  after  the  Bensons.  On  passing 
final  examination,  and  receiving  his  certificate,  the 
commissioner  complimented  the  bankrupt  on  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  books  and  faithful  account  of  stock. 
Elated  with  the  praise,  hope  whispered  he  might  re- 
gain influence  with  Mr.  Benson,  perhaps  be  put  in  a 
way  to  begin  business  under  happy  auspices.  This 
hope  perished  miserably.  The  harsh,  unfeeling  old 
man  had  carried  off  his  daughter  to  the  East  Indies, 
under  pretence  of  realising  long-neglected  property, 
but— as  Charles  knew  but  too  well — to  escape  the 
alliance. 

What  bitter  thoughts  succeeded  this  news!  His 
character  was  unimpeached — his  creditors  pitied  his 
fate!  Had  but  his  friends  (and  who  should  have  been 
more  eager  than  his  intended  father-in-law  ?)  rallied 
round  him  in  the  hour  of  difficulty — he  might  have 
transferred*  his  business  to  the  city,  or  some  quarter 
beyond  the  influence  of  his  aristocratic  enemies,  and 
flourished  anew ! 

He  fell  sick— became  the  victim  of  a  long,  cruel 
fever,  and  when  he  slowly  awoke  to  recovery,  found 
himself  penniless,  deserted,  and  forgotten.  His  name 
had  passed  away  from  the  street  where  he  once 
dwelt — another  name  occupied  its  place— ware  of 
another  description  ornamented  the  windows.  To 
look  at  Bond  street,  with  his  melancholy  gaze,  it 
seemed  as  though  what  had  been  was  nothing  but 
a  dream.  His  eye  glanced  on  his  apparel — there  was 
change  there— and  he  hurried  away  to  conceal  his 
poverty. 

After  awhile,  Stanwood  sought  and  obtained  em- 
ployment as  a  journeyman,  in  the  service  of  a  jeweler 
in  the  city.  We  use  the  word  "  city"  as  it  is  ordi- 
narily used  in  London,  to  distinguish  the  mercantile 
quarter  from  the  West-End,  or  court  and  aristocratic 
part  of  the  metropolis.  Some  years  passed  over  his 
head  whilst  gaining  a  mere  livelihood  by  skill  in  re- 
pairing jewelry  and  setting  stones.  Use  is  second 
nature,  and  Charles  became,  in  some  degree,  recon- 
ciled— if  not  contented — with  his  humble  situation. 
In  the  city,  he  was  removed  from  casual  contact  either 


with  former  customers  or  rivals  in  trade— was  kwm 
merely  as  an  artisan  who  had — to  use  the  ccc^t 
expression — seen  better  days,  and  was  appreciate  ~ 
his  employer,  as  an  excellent  workman- 
Memory  of  former  station  held  him  solitary  ia  b 
amusements.  He  would  not  consort  with  me&ben 
of  his  class— was  fond,  when  holy  and  leisure  drc 
permitted,  (he  worked  at  home,  as  it  is  tecfen^: 
called,  by  the  piece,  not  day-work,)  to  stroll  by  It- 
self into  the  country.  Though  abandoned  by  loras- 
equals — without  relish  for  society  of  a  lower  grade- 
nature  had  not  lost  her  charms.  Though  eves  t  nc 
had  fled — that  kindly  aspiration  which  dwells  is  'jl- 
ruined  tenement  when  every  other  glorious  guest  5* 
departed' — yet  he  felt  a  melancholy  pleasure  is  t> 
woods,  and  by  the  silent  stream ;  elsewhere  be  v* 
frowned  on  by  the  aristocratic  spirit  of  man ;  m  »l 
tude,  which  was  not  solitude  to  him,  he  experirr  > 
in  the  glorious  sunlight,  and  beneath  the  cheqor?. 
shade  of  the  grove,  a  buoyant  up&pringing;  of  m^ 
which  was,  at  times,  more  than  consolation — a  pi* 
tive  delight. 

Fed  by  such  high  thoughts  and  aspirations,  he  va 
sustained  in  poverty,  without  falling;  into  the  cow 
habits  and  associations  which  poverty  breeds  I 
chanced,  on  one  occasion,  that  loitering;  thrco^i 
lane,  a  few  miles  from  London,  he  leaned  orei 
paddock-fence,  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  rerdr*. 
A  carriage  drove  by,  and,  turning  his  head,  he  trs* 
a  face  changed,  though  unforgotten.  He  could  sot  * 
mistaken — it  must  be  Clara  Benson!  The  ctrra* 
was  fortunately  detained  at  the  entrance  of  the  j*> 
dock  sufficient  time  to  allow  Stanwood  to  confirm  is 
conjecture  of  the  lady's  identity;  yet  the  aged  gee* 
man  at  her  side  was  certainly  not  her  father.  Pfr 
haps  he  was  her  husband — some  old,  wealthy  wb>£, 
whom  an  unfeeling  parent  had  forced  on  her  d>--e 
The  thought  conveyed  a  bitter  pang,  which  he  woak 
gladly  have  deemed  himself  insensible  of,  at  «es 
lapse  of  time.  Both  occupants  of  the  carriage  sta»> 
at  the  lingering  intruder — but  it  was  the  idle  esses 
cast  on  a  stranger.  The  gate  was  opened  and  oe 
equipage  passed  on. 

This  unexpected  rencontre  was  food  of  bitter  thoodt 
for  many  a  day.    Oft  memory  recurred  to  hs  .*« 
walk  to  the  close-shaven  paddock,  the  equipage  wiu* 
bore  her  who  was  once  the  load-star  of  his  affect*** 
Oft  was  he  prompted  to  pay  a  second  visit  to  the  511 
but  reason  sternly  asked  to  what  purpose,  but  to  » 
bitter  his  peace?    If  Clara  had  left  the  protectKV? 
her  father,  it  was  exchanged  only  for  the  guardac^' 
of  a  husband.    No !  no !  there  are  incidents  in  se- 
men's lives  which  they  do  well  to  tear  from  mera-r 
As  the  most  efficient  and  skillful  -workman,  £w- 
wood  was  one  morning  sent  for,  to  receive  insr.o 
tions  to  reset  some  jewelry.    His  employer  inform 
him  he  had  gained  a  new  customer,  a  lady  of  task  - 
and  distinction,  and  as  it  was  not  usual  for  peep;  ? 
quality  to  resort  to  city  tradesmen,  he  -was  anxuas'' 
show  her  ladyship  that  the  work  entrusted  to  h*  «* 
could  be  as  well  executed  as  in  Bond  street  or  s 
James'.    A  diamond  necklace  (old  fashioned  <■ 
was  to  be  changed  into  ear-rings  and  bracelets,  -.: 
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a  particular  pattern  produced.  The  master-jeweler 
told  his  workman,  that  although  he  had  full  confidence 
in  his  honesty,  yet  the  stones  being  of  great  value,  he 
should  require  him  to  bring  his  work  every  evening, 
to  be  placed  in  the  vault,  to  prevent  chance  of  loss 
by  fire,  house-robbery  or  other  casualty — indeed,  in 
the  case  of  any  other  artificer  than  Stanwood,  he 
would  have  had  the  work  performed  under  his  own 
personal  inspection.  Perhaps  the  confidence  reposed 
was  not  so  very  great,  as  gems  of  great  value  are  not 
easily  disposable  by  workmen,  and  would  be  stopped 
by  pawnbrokers  and  money-lenders  on  suspicion. 

A  draught  of  the  pattern  was  placed  in  Stanwood's 
hands,  together  with  the  jewel-case,  which  he  opened 
to  inspect  the  contents. 

"  Are  you  sick?"  cried  the  employer,  seeing  his 
workman  tremble  and  turn  pale. 

Charles  made  excuse,  pleading  sudden  giddiness, 
and  promising  to  bring  back  the  precious  articles  in 
the  evening — and  every  evening  until  the  work  was 
completed — half  an  hour  before  the  shop  closed,  de- 
parted. The  necklace  was  the  same  he  had  lost! 
Her  "  ladyship" — the  lady  of  fashion  and  distinction — 
he  made  no  doubt  was  his  old  customer ;  her  coming 
to  the  city  in  quest  of  a  jeweler  confirmed  suspicion. 
Among  new  workmen,  new  tradesmen,  who  worked 
for  a  different  class  of  customers,  she  doubtless  felt 
certain  of  evading  detection ;  and,  as  some  years  had 
passed,  the  diamonds,  remodeled'  into  fresh  ornaments, 
and  reset,  would  surely  escape  recognition,  or  marked 
notice.  He  felt  inclined  to  return  to  his  employer 
and  obtain  the  name  of  the  lady,  but  after  doubt  and 
hesitation,  thought  it  advisable  not  to  raise  suspicion. 
He  remembered  previous  castigation,  and  resolved  to 
act  with  caution,  and  make  what  he  was  entitled  to— 
the  most  of  his  position. 

Changing  his  ordinary  daily  dress,  for  apparel  of  a 
better  description,  he  prjjitfeded  westward  with  the 
necklace  in  his  pocket.  With  some  difficulty,  he 
procured  an  interview  with  the  nobleman,  without 
stating  the  object  of  his  visit.  He  was  ushered  into 
the  well-remembered  library,  associated  in  his  me- 
mory with  every  thought  and  feeling  which  the  for- 
mer interview  gave  birth  to ;  it  looked  the  same  as 
though  he  had  seen  it  but  yesterday.  Yet  how 
changed  was  he!  The  noble  owner  was  slightly 
altered — time  had  not  stood  still — six  summers  had 
left  their  impress.  Motioning  his  visiter  to  take  a 
chair,  he  awaited  in  silence  his  communication,  with 
an  expression  of  face  which  seemed  to  imply  ex- 
pectation of  claim  for  relief,  or  charitable  dona- 
tion. 

"  My  lord !  you  do  not  recognize  me !"  said  Charles, 
without  accepting  the  proffered  seat. 

The  peer,  rather  impatiently,  intimated  ignorance 
of  his  person. 

Poverty  and  suffering  bad  no  doubt  done  their  work 
— as  Stanwood  confessed— yet  he  was  the  same  party 
who  had  complained  to  his  lordship,  six  years  since, 
of  the  loss  of  a  diamond  necklace. 

The  peer  said  he  remembered  the  circumstance 
well— the  person  of  the  jeweler  was  indeed  changed. 
If  he  came  to  express  contrition,  he,  for  his  part, 
14 


could  afford  to  pardon  the  slander,  especially  as  the 
crime  had  brought  its  own  punishment. 

"  I  have  come,  my  lord,"  said  Charles  sternly,  "  to 
save  the  real  criminal  from  punishment." 

"  How,  sir— what  mean  you  ?"  exclaimed  the  peer. 

Stanwood  related  exactly  how  the  necklace  had 
fallen  again  into  his  possession.  The  nobleman 
changed  color— stammered— begged  to  have  the  arti- 
cle in  his  possession  five  minutes,  that  he  might  take 
it  up  stairs,  and  resolve  the  horrid  doubts  which  his 
story  had  raised. 

Stanwood  declared  it  should  not  go  out  of  his  pos- 
session, save  into  the  hands  of  a  magistrate. 

"  Wait  awhile,"  cried  the  nobleman  hurriedly,  as 
he  rushed  from  the  room. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  returned,  pale  in  face, 
and  with  disturbed  eye,  and  seating  himself  near  Stan- 
wood, said  he  understood  him  to  say  that  he  had  not 
testified  recognition  of  the  necklace  in  presence  of  his 
employer  or  any  one  else— the  secret  was  still  in  his 
own  breast. 

Charles  replied,  that  what  he  bad  stated  was  the 
fact— he  had  acted  more  tenderly  than  he  had  been 
acted  by. 

"  At  what  amount  of  money,"  said  the  peer,  tap- 
ping the  elbow  of  the  chair,  as  though  his  fingers 
were  striking  the  keys  of  a  piano,  "  do  you  estimate 
the  loss  of  your  character— station— time  ?" 

Stanwood  burst  into  tears.  He  had  lost  everything, 
he  said! — what  money  could  never  replace  or  restore— 
the  friends  of  his  youth — the  idolized  being  to  whom 
he  was  betrothed — end  if  he  thought  of  less  impor- 
tant objects,  a  business  which,  in  a  few  years,  would 
have  realized  a  fortune. 

The  nobleman  dashed  aside  a  tear  as  he  turned  to 
his  writing-desk.  He  wrote  an  order  on  his  banker 
for  ten  thousand  pounds  and  handed  it  to  Charles. 
There  were  not,  he  said,  at  present,  sufficient  assets — 
but  if  he  presented  the  order  two  days  hence  it  would 
be  duly  honored.  If  he  deemed  that  sum  sufficient, 
all  he  required  in  return  was,  that  he  should  complete 
the  task  for  his  city  employer,  and  bury  the  secret 
forever.  His  restoration  to  competence  might  be 
easily  ascribed  to  other  sources  than  the  real  one. 
Charles  complied  with  the  conditions,  and  left  the 
house  a  changed  and  happier  man. 

Two  months  saw  Stanwood  once  more  himself— 
in  handsome  lodgings,  with  a  showy  nag,  fingers 
cleansed  and  purified  from  stains  and  marks  of  tool 
edges,  and  possessor,  'in  banco,  of  ten  thousand 
pounds.  In  such  good  trim,  he  must  needs  satisfy  a 
lingering,  longing  curiosity  to  visit  the  neighborhood 
of  the  paddock  which  he  had  seen  Clara  enter,  accom- 
panied by  her  aged  companion.  By  inquiries,  he 
learned  that  the  secluded  mansion,  hidden  by  planta- 
tions from  the  public  road,  was  tenanted  by  an  old 
gentleman  and  his  niece,  from  the  East-Indies,  and — 
as  matter  of  course  with  all  East-Indians — reputed 
immensely  rich.  They  were  now  at  a  fashionable 
bathing-place  on  the  coast.  To  this  resort  posted 
Charles  Stanwood,  rail  of  hope  and  wild  expectation, 
on  the  discovery  that  the  lady  was  still  her  own  mis- 
tress.   He  contrived  to  meet  and  ride  slowly  past  her 
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carriage,  to  determine  if  be  were  recognised.  She 
started,  as  though  struck  with  the  face,  and  he  rode 
on.  They  met  again,  in  the  evening,  at  a  public 
library,  a  fashionable  promenade  when  the  weather 
out-of-doors  was  unfavorable.  On  beholding,  a  second 
time,  the  apparition,  the  lady  feinted,  and  was  con- 
veyed home  by  her  uncle. 

Stanwood  called  in  the  morning,  was  admitted.  To 
Clara,  he  was  as  one  risen  from  the  dead.  On  her 
lover's  bankruptcy,  her  father  hurried  her  from  Eng- 
land, promising  they  should  return  after  a  very  short 
stay  in  the  East.  Under  one  pretence  or  another  she 
was  detained  in  luxurious  captivity — she  could  be- 
stow no  milder  term  on  her  unwilling  residence  in 
the  Indies — till  Mr.  Benson  fell  sick  and  died.  By 
his  will  it  appeared  she  was  bequeathed  heiress  of  his 
wealth,  under  trust  for  a  term  of  years,  provided — 
such  was  his  aversion  to  the  jeweler — that  she  did  not 
marry  Charles  Stanwood :  if  she  broke  this  stipula- 
tion the  property  passed  to  the  testator's  only  brother, 


I  a  merchant  at  Calcutta,  who  was  also 
guardian.  Her  uncle  being  inclined  to  forsake  ci» 
merce,  she  waited  the  arrangement  of  Ins  attain,  aa: 
under  his  escort  returned  to  England.  Since  her* 
turn,  she  had  made  repeated  inquiries  of  nsra. 
friends,  but  could  learn  nothing  icgpoetmg  Mr.  Sto*  4 
wood;  all  trace  was  lost 

The  lovers  found  Mr.  Benson,  the  gamrdam.  tar 
more  tractable  and  considerate  than  his  deeea*k 
brother.  He  very  cheerfully  executed  an  instructs: 
reconveying  his  brother's  property  to  his  niece,  a 
her  marriage  with  the  longboat,  and,  by  all  bat  CVn. 
forgotten  Charles  Stanwood.  Once  more,  the  jeww 
was  visible  in  his  old  haunts;  -was  seen  m  But 
street — not  in  his  former  capacity,  but  in  a  new  pro- 
fession— a  lounger  like  out-self.  From  his  lips— 4-.tr 
after  the  aristocratic  parties  affected  by  hi*  <«t 
were  at  rest — we  gleaned  what  we  have  nuthriT 
narrated ;  and  have  only  to  add  that  the  career  s 
Charles  and  his  wife  was  smooth  and  unruffled. 


THE    CHILD    AND    THE    WATCHER 


1 


ST  XLIZABSTH  B.  BABBITT. 


Sues?  on,  baby  on  the  floor, 

Tired  of  all  the  playing— 
Sleep  with  smile  the  sweeter  for 

That  you  dropped  away  in ; 
On  your  carls'  fair  roundness  stand 

Golden  lights  serenely— 
One  cheek,  pushed  out  by  the  hand, 

Folds  the  dimple  inly. 
Little  head  and  little  foot 

Heavy  laid  for  pleasure, 
Underneath  the  lids  half  shut 

Slants  the  shining  azure— 
Open-souled  in  noonday  sun 

So,  you  lie  and  slumber  j 
Nothing  evil  having  done, 

Nothing  can  encumber. 

I,  who  cannot  sleep  as  well. 

Shall  I  sigh  to  view  you? 
Or  sigh  further  to  foretell 

All  that  may  undo  you  f 
Nay,  keep  smiling,  little  child, 

Ere  the  fate  appeareth ! 
J  smile,  too !  for  patience  mild 

Pleasure's  token  weareth. 
Nay,  keep  sleeping  before  loss ! 

/  shall  sleep  though  losing ! 


As  by  cradle  so  by  cross. 
Sweet  is  the  reposing. 

And  God  knows,  who  sees  us  twain. 

Child  at  childish  leisure, 
I  am  all  as  tired  of  pain 

As  you  are  of  pleasure. 
Very  soon,  too,  by  His  grace 

Gently  wrapt  around  me, 
I  shall  show  as  calm  a  face, 

I  shall  sleep  as  soundly ! 
Differing  in  this,  that  you 

Clasp  your  playthings  sleeping, 
While  my  hand  must  drop  the  few 

Given  to  my  keeping- 
Differing  in  this,  that  I 

Sleeping,  most  be  colder, 
And  in  waking  presently, 

Brighter  to  beholder- 
Differing  in  this  beside— 

(Sleeper,  have  you  heard  me  ? 
Do  you  move,  and  open  wide 

Your  great  eyes  toward  me  ?) 
That  while  I  you  draw  withal 

Prom  this  slumber  solely, 
Me,  from  mine,  an  angel  shall, 

Trumpet-tongued  and  holy ! 
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FIRST    TRUTHS. 


BY  C.  P.  CBAXCH. 


Thbt  come  to  me  at  night— but  not  in  dreams, 

Those  revelations  of  realities : 

Just  at  the  turning  moment  ere  mine  eyes 
Are  closed  to  sleep,  they  come ;  clear  sudden  gleams, 
But  foil  of  truth,  like  drops  from  Heaven's  deep  streams, 

They  glide  into  my  soul.    Entranced  in  prayer, 

I  gaze  upon  the  vision  shining  there, 


And  bless  the  Father  for  these  transient 
The  trite  and  faded  forms  of  Truth  then  fall 

I  look  into  myself,  and  all  alone, 
Lie  bared  before  the  Eternal  All-in-AU : 

Or  wandering  forth  in  spirit,  on  me  thrown 
A  magic  robe  of  light,  I  roam  away 
To  the  true  Vision-land,  unseen  by  day. 


DEATH  — THE    DELIVERER. 


by  nn»K  cohbas. 


Pals,  trembling  watcher,  by  the  dark  grave's  brink, 
Why  dost  thou  falter  ?  Wherefore  dost  thou  shrink  f 
Death  is  no  foe ;  and  though— still,  stealthy,  near— 
His  creeping  footstep  breaks  upon  thine  ear ; 
Why  shonldst  thon  weep  ?    With  Tain  regrets  away ! 
They  cannot  add,  to  lapsing  life,  a  day. 
Sorrow  and  fear,  themselves  the  shades  of  death, 
Hollow  the  cheek  and  check  the  straggling  breath : 
Thus  the  frail  snow-wreath,  in  the  wintry  ray, 
Shrinks  from  the  sun  and  weeps  itself  away. 
How  vain  the  sordid  fear,  the  miser  skill, 
That  o'er  life's  treasured  fragments  trembles  still ; 
Trembles  and  weeps  to  mark  how  fast  decays 
The  wretched  remnant  of  his  tortured  days. 
Death  cannot  come,  unless  it  come  from  High ; 
He  mocks  his  God  who  meets  it  with  a  sigh. 
Ungrateful,  too !    Life  is  a  generous  boon, 
Which  claimed  to-morrow,  is  not  claimed  too  soon, 
T  is  Heaven's,  not  ours— the  lease  of  a  domain ; 
And  is  it  well,  when  claimed  by  Heaven  again, 
To  yield  reluctant  our  departing  breath, 
And  meet,  with  moody  tears,  God's  steward— Death  ? 
When  earth  was  cursed,  and  life  a  dream  was  made, 
Where  crime  dogs  crime,  and  shade  still  follows  shade, 
Death  would  have  been  the  worship'd  of  the  land, 
And  man  had  perished  by  his  own  right  hand : 
But  from  our  hearts  to  drive  this  fell  despair, 
The  instinct  dread  of  death  was  planted  there. 
Now,  when  relenting  nature,  sent  to  save, 
Opens  to  wo-worn  man  the  gentle  grave, 
And  points  him  there,  his  griefs  and  perils  past, 
A  refuge  and  a  resting  place,  at  last; 
What  hopes,  what  joys  should  swell  his  grateful  breast 
To  greet  the  couch  that  yields  unbroken  rest ! 
There  let  him  sleep !    There  all  of  us  must  sleep. 
Why  o'er  his  tranquil  pillow  should  we  weep  T 
A  sun-ht  mindj  soul  generous,  bland  and  brave ; 
My  twinn'd  heart  slumbers  in  his  distant  grave ! 
Yet,  o'er  the  blest  and  honored,  why  repine  ? 
His  is  the  cradled  calm— the  tempest  mine. 
Want  cannot  reach  him,  slander  cannot  harm ; 
No  spurn  can  wound  him,  and  no  frown  alarm j 
No  dreams  of  ill  can  haunt,  no  fears  affright ; 
No  foe  can  wrong  him,  and  no  friend  can  slight. 
Bleep !  thou  whom  ill  can  never  more  betide ! 
Sleep  on !  would  I  were  resting  by  thy  side  ! 

Why  wouldst  thou  live  ?  For  self?  Behold  the  past ! 
Such  is  the  future.    Wouldst  thou  have  it  last  ? 


Like  Arctic  mountains,  on  whose  hoary  brow 
Eaeh  winter  adds  its  growing  weight  of  snow, 
life  numbers  seasons  by  increasing  cares, 
And,  year  by  year,  a  heavier  burthen  bears. 
But,  for  thy  friend,  thoul't  welcome  every  wo  f 
A  day,  perchance,  will  make  that  friend  thy  foe. 
Or  for  thy  child?    Live;  and  his  prayer  will  be, 
That  death  free  thee  from  ill,  and  him  from  thee ! 
Or  for  thy  country  ?   Or  thy  race?    Away! 
Sneers,  scoffs  and  wrongs  thy  idle  pains  repay. 

Death  comes  too  soon,  't  is  said.  The  wise  and  brave 
No  season  deem  too  early  for  the  grave. 
In  youth,  mid-life  and  age,  the  same  onr  doom : 
The  best  has  fled ;  the  worst  has  yet  to  come. 
The  grave  alone  ne'er  changes.    On  its  breast, 
And  there  alone,  we  knowtintroubled  rest ; 
Its  kindness  never  wavers,  wanes,  decays : 
Death  is  the  only  friend  that  ne'er  betrays. 

Man  fears  not  age,  yet  shrinks  from  death.  He  knows 
That  age  is  weariness  and  death  repose j 
Yet  from  a  coward  fear,  he  trembling  prays 
To  be  accurs'd  with  length  of  wretched  days ; 
To  bear  about  a  frame,  convulsed  with  pains, 
Whose  watery  blood  scarce  swells  iu  frigid  veins ; 
Yet  cling,  with  palsied  grasp,  to  torture  still, 
And  deem  death  comes  too  soon,  come  when  it  will ! 

Death  cannot  sin.  Each  hour  boasts  now  its  crime } 
And  vice  and  folly  mark  the  pace  of  time. 
How  few  improve  with  years !    E'en  from  our  birth, 
Our  roots  strike  deeper  in  the  sordid  earth. 
The  grave !  nor  guilt  nor  passion  haunts  that  shore  ; 
We  sleep,  untempted,  there,  and  sin  no  more ! 

Is  death  a  stranger  to  thee  ?    Look  abroad ! 
'Tie  on  all  life— the  signet  mark  of  God ! 
Creation's  pale-eyed  offspring  and  its  hair, 
Wherever  matter  is,  lo  I  death  is  there ! 
We  gaze  around,  and  see  but  death :  we  tread, 
And  every  step  reverberates  o'er  the  dead ! 

Death,  in  thy  boyhood,  gambol'd  at  thy  side ; 
Was  with  thee  still  in  manhood's  strength  and  pride ; 
Mixed  with  thy  toils  and  revels,  joy  and  wo : 
And  wouldst  thou  meet  him,  as  a  stranger,  now? 

Mysterious  minister !  whose  gentle  sway, 
Draws  us  from  grief  and  gloom  and  guilt  away ; 
May  thy  dread  summons,  whensoe'er  't  is  sent, 
Meet  the  calm  courage  of  a  life  well  spent ; 
Take,  without  struggle,  our  expiring  breath, 
And  give  that  better  life  that  knows  no  death. 


THE   WIFE. 


BY  BLIZASBTB  ODES  SMITH,  AVTHOB  OF  "TUB  STJtLISt  CHILD,"  XTC. 


All  day,  like  a  bright  bird,  content  to  sing 
In  its  small  cage,  she  moveth  to  and  fro, 

And  ever  and  anon  will  upward  spring 
To  her  sweet  lips,  fresh  from  the  fount  below, 
The  murmured  melody  of  pleasant  thought, 

Unconscious  uttered,  gentle-toned  and  low. 
light  household  duties,  evermore  enwrought 


With  placid  fancies  of  one  noble  heart, 
That  liveth  in  her  smile,  and  hither  turns 

From  life's  cold  seeming,  and  the  busy  mart, 
With  tenderness  that  homeward  ever  yearns 
To  be  refreshed  where  that  pure  altar  burns, 
Shut  out  from  hence  the  mockery  of  life, 
Thus  liveth  she  content,  the  meek,  fond,  trusting  Wife. 


OUR    CONTRIBUTORS— NO.    VIII 


FITZ-GREENE   HALLECK 


WITH  ▲  PORTRAIT. 


BY  ZDOAB  A.  FOB. 


No  name  in  the  American  poetical  world  is  more 
firmly  established  than  that  of  Fitz-Greene  Halleck, 
and  yet  few  of  our  poets — none,  indeed,  of  eminence- 
have  accomplished  less,  if  we  regard  the  quantity 
without  the  quality  of  his  compositions.    That  he  has 
written  so  Utile,  becomes,  thus,  proof  positive  that  he 
has  written  that  little  well. 

Personally,  no  man  has  a  more  extensive  or  more 
attached  circle  of  acquaintances,  yet  very  scanty,  in- 
deed, are  the  materials  for  any  thing  like  a  personal 
biography  of  the  poet.    He  was  born  at  Guilford,  in 
Connecticut,  in  August,  1795,  and  is  now,  conse- 
quently, in  his  forty-eighth  year.    In  very  early  youth 
he  was  distinguished  for  poetic  talent,  and  wrote 
many  brief  pieces  of  unusual  merit.    These,  how- 
ever, have,  very  judiciously,  been  kept  from  the 
public  eye. 

When  eighteen,  he  removed  from  Guilford  to  New 
York,  where  he  has  since  constantly  resided,  and 
where,  we  believe,  he  first  attracted  attention  to  his 
poetical  powers  by  the  publication  of  several  pointed 
satires,  over  the  signatures  u  Croaker"  and  "  Croaker 
&  Co."    These  appeared  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  in  the  year  1819,  and  occasioned  much  excite- 
ment and  speculation.    Their  authorship  was,  at  the 
time,  attributed  tc  ...... ms  literary  personages  about 

town ;  but  the  real  author,  or  rather  the  real  authors 
were,  for  a  long  period,  unsuspected.  It  is  now 
nearly  certain  that  the  pieces  signed  "  Croaker"  were 
the  composition  of  Mr.  Halleck  only,  while  those  to 
which  "Croaker  &  Co."  was  appended,  were  the 
work  of  his  friend,  Doctor  Joseph  Rodman  Drake. 
That  any  one  article  was  the  joint  composition  of 
these  gentlemen,  is  improbable.  The  series  was,  no 
doubt,  commenced  by  Mr.  Halleck,  as  "Croaker." 
Afterward  Doctor  Drake  furnished  a  squib  in  the 
same  vein,  and,  being  thus  Mr.  Halleck's  coadjutor, 
signed  himself  "Croaker  &  Co."  Possibly  all  the 
pieces  signed  "  Croaker  &  Co."  were  written  entirely 
by  Drake,  with  suggestions  and  modifications  by  the 
subject  of  our  memoir.  The  political  and  personal 
features  of  these  satires  gave  them,  perhaps,  a  con- 
sequence and  a  notoriety  which,  however  excellent, 
they  might  not  otherwise  have  obtained. 

About  the  close  of  the  year  1819,  Mr.  Halleck  pub- 
lished "Fanny,"  his  longest  and  most  celebrated 
poem,  and  one  which  has  passed  through  numerous 
editions,  without  any  positive  avowal  of  its  author- 
ship. It  ia  said  to  have  been  written  and  printed 
within  three  weeks  from  its  commencement. 


In  1827,  was  issued  a  small  volume,  oontafcV 
"Alnwick  Castle,"  "Marco  Boszaris,"  and  sxn 
other  brief  effusions,  previously  contributed  to  t* 
miscellanies  of  the  day. 

In  1836,  there  appeared  an  edition  of  all  oar  pxti 
serious  pieces  then  written,  including  not  only  *"  An- 
wick Castle"  and  " Marco Bozzaris,"  but  "Ban*, 
"  Red  Jacket,"  "  The  Field  of  the  Grounded  Are. 
"Wyoming,"  "Lines  on  the  Death  of  Joseph  Ra- 
man Drake,"  "Lines  on  the  Death  of  Wiin 
Howard  Allen,"  "Magdalen,"  "Love,"  "Dome*- 
Happiness,"  "Woman,"  " Connecticut,"  MAP*s» 
Daughter,"  &c.,  Ace.  The  most  complete  coflecLi 
of  his  works,  however,  was  published  in  the  besa- 
ning  of  the  year  1842. 

We  cannot  better  preface  what  we  have  to  m, 
critically,  of  Mr.  Halleck,  than  by  quoting  what  ha 
been  said  of  him  by  his  friend,  William  Cullen  Brp*. 
To  a  poet  what  is  more  valuable — by  a  poet  wsat  a 
more  valued— than  the  opinion  of  a  poet  ? 

"  Sometimes,"  says  Mr.  Bryant,  "  in  the  midst  of 
a  strain  of  harmonious  diction,  and  soft  and  tender 
imagery,  he  surprises  by  an  irresistible  stroke  of 
ridicule,  as  if  he  took  pleasure  in  showing  the  reader 
that  the  poetical  vision  he  had  raised  was  but  a  cbsti 
Sometimes,with  that  aerial  facility  which  is  his  pecu- 
liar endowment,  he  accumulates  graceful  and  agree- 
able images  in  a  strain  of  irony  so  fine  that,  did  net 
the  subject  compel  the  reader  to  receive  it  as  irooy, 
he  would  take  it  for  a  beautiful  passage  of  ser>ts 
poetry — so  beautiful  that  he  is  tempted  to  regret  usi 
he  is  not  in  earnest,  and  that  phrases  so  exquisite  r 
chosen,  and  poetic  coloring  so  brilliant,  should  be 
employed  to  embellish  subjects  to  which  they  do  m 
properly  belong.  At  other  times  he  produces  tk 
effect  of  wit  by  dexterous  allusion  to  cotemporaneoa» 
events,  introduced  as  illustrations  to  the  main  subvert 
with  all  the  unconscious  gracefulness  of  the  nia* 
animated  and  familiar  conversation.  He  delights  s 
ludicrous  contrasts,  produced  by  bringing  the  nobfe- 
ness  of  the  ideal  world  into  comparison  with  uc 
homeliness  of  the  actual ;  the  beauty  and  grace  clo- 
ture with  the  awkwardness  of  art.  He  venerates  tfe 
past,  and  laughs  at  the  present.  He  looks  at  Uks 
through  a  medium  which  lends  to  the  former  tk 
charm  of  romance,  and  exaggerates  the  deformitr  a 
the  latter.  His  poetry,  whether  serious  or  sprigfatV, 
is  remarkable  for  the  melody  of  the  numbers.  It  * 
not  the  melody  of  monotonous  and  strictly  reciifer 
measurement    His  verse  is  constructed  to  please  n 
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ear  naturally  fine,  and  accastomed  to  a  range  of 
metrical  modulation.  It  is  as  different  from  that  pain- 
fully balanced  versification,  that  uniform  succession 
of  iambics,  closing  the  sense  with  the  couplet,  which 
some  writers  practice,  and  some  critics  praise,  as  the 
note  of  the  thrush  is  unlike  that  of  the  cuckoo.  He 
is  familiar  with  those  general  rules  and  principles 
-which  are  the  basis  of  metrical  harmony;  and  his 
own  unerring  taste  has  taught  him  the  exceptions 
which  a  proper  variety  demands.  He  understands 
that  the  rivulet  is  made  musical  by  obstructions  in  its 
channel.  In  no  poet  can  be  found  passages  which 
flow  with  more  sweet  and  liquid  smoothness ;  but  he 
knows  very  well  that  to  make  this  smoothness  per- 
ceived, and  to  prevent  it  from  degenerating  into  mo- 
notony, occasional  roughness  must  be  interposed." 

Every  reader  of  taste  must  agree  with  this  criticism 
in  its  general  conclusions.    The  passage  about  the 
rivulet  being  "  made  musical  by  the  obstructions  in 
its  channel"  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  more  poetical 
than  clear  in  its  application.    The  fact  is,  that  a  gene- 
ral and  total  misapprehension  prevails  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  rhythm,  its  uses  and  its  capabilities — a  misap- 
prehension which  affects  the  best  poets  and  critics  in 
the  land4 — and  to  which,  of  course,  we  can  no  more 
than  allude  within  the  limits  of  this  article.     Mr. 
Bryant  speaks  of  "  that  uniform  succession  of  iam- 
bics," ore.,  as  if  the  iambic  were  the  sole  metre  in 
the  world;  and  the  idea  that  "  occasional  roughness 
must  be  interposed  to  make  smoothness  perceptible," 
is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  relative  con- 
ceptions of  smoothness  and  roughness  are  not,  at  all 
times,  existing,  through  memory,  or  experience,  in 
the  mind  of  the  adult.    Mr.  B.  would  be  quite  as 
philosophical  in  asserting  that,  to  appreciate  a  lump 
of  ice  in  one  hand,  it  is  necessary  to  hold  a  red-hot 
horse-shoe  in  the  other.     The  "occasional  rough- 
ness" of  which  the  critic  speaks,  is  at  no  time  a  merit, 
but,  in  all  instances,  a  defect.    For  the  relief  of  mo- 
notone, discords  are  very  properly  and  necessarily 
introduced ;  but  these  discords  aflect  only  the  time — 
the  harmony— of  the  rhythm,  and  never  interfere, 
except  erroneously,  with  its  smoothness  or  melody. 
The  best  discord  is  the  smoothest.    Another  vulgar 
error  is  involved  in  the  notion  that  roughness  gives 
strength.     Invariably  it   weakens.     What   is  pro- 
nounced with  difficulty  is  feebly  pronounced.    Where 
is  the  roughness,  and  where  is  the  weakness,  of  the 
Homeric  hexameters  ?    What  more  liquidry  smooth — 
what  more  impetuously  strong? 

"Fanny"  is,  perhaps,  better  known,  and  more 
generally  appreciated  than  any  of  Mr.  Halleck's 
poems.  It  embraces  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  of 
the  "  Don  Juan"  stanzas,  and,  in  manner,  throughout, 
is  a  close,  although,  we  must  admit,  a  well  executed 
imitation  of  Lord  Byron's  eccentric  production.  The 
plot,  if  plot  it  can  be  called  that  plot  is  none,  is  a 
mere  vehicle  for  odd  digressions  and  squibs  at  co- 
temporary  persona  and  things.  Fanny,  the  heroine, 
is  the  pretty  and  amiable  daughter  of  a  parvenu, 
whose  rise  and  fall  form  the  thesis  of  the  story.  This 
story,  when  we  consider  the  end  in  view,  which  is 
mere  extravaganza,  has  but  one  anginal  defect ;  and 
14* 


this  lies  in  the  forced  introduction  of  one  or  two 
serious  songs,  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  parvenu,  in 
defiance  of  every  thing  like  keeping—a  point  which 
can  never  be  disregarded,  even  in  the  grossest  of  bur- 
lesques. This,  we  say,  is  the  only  original  defect. 
There  are  numerous  other  defects,  however,  which 
are  adopted  from  Byron ;  and  among  these  we  must 
designate,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  just  quoted 
from  Mr.  Bryant,  a  loose  and  uncouth  versification  as 
the  principal.  As  Mr.  Bryant,  however,  is  very  high 
authority,  we  may  as  well  support  our  position  by  a 
few  examples. 


there  first  we  met 
The  editor  of  the  New  York  Gazette. 

The  whole  of  "  Fanny"  is  iambic  verse,  and  the 
line  last  quoted  is  thus  scanned. 

The  ed  |  itor  )  of  the  |  New  York  |  Gazette. 

Here  either  "  the"  is  tortured  into  a  long  syllable  or 
the  line  limps.  The  natural,  reading,  or  colloquial  em- 
phasis, in  verse,  must  always  tally  with  the  rhythmi- 
cal. The  sense  of  a  passage,  as  its  most  important 
element,  must  be  preserved  at  all  hazards,  and  if  the 
question  occur,  whether  to  sacrifice  the  sense  to  the 
rhythm  or  the  rhythm  to  the  sense,  we  make  the  latter 
sacrifice,  of  course.  But  then  the  question  should 
never  occur,  and,  as  regards  well  constructed  verse, 
never  will. 
In  the  seventeenth  stanza  the  same  error  is  seen : 

And  politics  and  country ;  the  pure  glow. 
Again,  twice  in  the  same  line,  at  stanza  thirty-five : 

Did  borrow  of  him  and  sometimes  forget. 
Again,  very  obtrusively,  at  stanza  the  eightieth : 

His  place  an  hour  after  the  next  election. 
Again,  very  ridiculously,  twice  in  the  same  verse,  at 
stanza  the  ninety-second : 

In  a  steamboat  of  the  Vice  President's ; 
and  in  innumerable  other  instances  throughout  the 
poem. 

Sometimes  the  lines  are  deficient  in  half  a  foot, 
when  no  emphasis,  however  forced,  can  supply  the 
deficiency.    Thus,  at  stanza  sixty-nine : 

I  bear  this  fair  city  of  the  heart. 
By  adding  the  half  foot  the  line  becomes  perfect,  thus : 

I  bear  this  fairy  city  of  the  heart. 
The  same  error  is  observable  at  stanza  thirty-two, 

where 

All  from  Mr.  Gelston,  the  collector 

should  read 

Yes,  all  from  Mr.  Gelston,  the  collector. 
These  specimens  are  from  the  body  of  the  poem, 
which,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  iambic,  the  most 
simple  and  usual  of  English  metres.  One  of  the  songs 
introduced,  however,  is  meant  for  dactylic,  a  more 
difficult  rhythm,  and  here  Mr.  Halleck  signally  and 
totally  (ails.    For  example : 

Another  hour  and  the  death  word  is  given, 
Another  hour,  and  his  lightnings  are  here ;       

Speed !  speed  thee,  my  hark ;  ere  the  breeze  of  even 
Is  lost  in  the  tempest  onr  home  will  be  near. 

To  uncultivated  ears  this  may  seem  endurable,  but  to 
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•  practiced  versifier,  it  is  little  less  than  torture.  To 
•can  it  is  impossible,  for  every  foot  a  an  error.  We 
may  convey  some  idea  of  its  deficiency,  however,  by 
contrasting  it  with  a  passage  of  the  true  dactylic 
rhythm: 

Lady,  he  sang,  when  the  trumpet  shall  sound, 
Far  from  thy  favor  thy  knight  most  be  found. 
Long  in  the  distance,  in  camp  and  in  field, 
His  falchion  hi*  fortune^  hie  valor  his  shield, 
Everard  Grey  shall  bestir  him  to  make 
A  name  and  a  fame  that  are  fair  for  thy  sake. 

Years  they  have  past  and  the  maiden  is  pale, 
Pale  as  the  lily  that  lolls  on  the  gale  ; 
Weary  and  worn  she  hath  waited  for  years, 
Keeping  her  grief  ever  green  with  her  tears, 
Years  will  she  tarry,  for  cold  is  the  clay 
Fettering  the  form  of  her  Everard  Grey. 

We  give  the  scansion  of  the  last  of  these  stanzas : 

Years  they  have  |  past  and  the  |  maiden  is  |  pale,  | 
Pale  as  the  |  lily  that  |  lolls  on  the  |  gale,  | 
Weary  and  |  worn  she  hath  |  tarried  for  |  years,  | 
Keeping  her  |  grief  ever  |  green  with  her  |  tears;  | 
Years  will  she  |  tarry,  for  [cold  is  the  |  clay  | 
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Fettering  the  |  form  of  her  |  Everard  |  Grey. 

Each  verse  consists  of  a  mere  succession  of  dactyls, 
terminating  with  a  single  long  syllable,  or  caesura, 
upon  which  the  pause  is  equivalent  to  the  time  oc- 
cupied by  each  of  the  preceding  dactyls.  In  order  to 
relieve  the  monotone  of  this  regular  succession,  an 
additional  short  syllable  is  introduced  into  the  dactyl 
which  commences  the  last  line.  "  Fettering  the"  is 
used  instead  of  "  Clothing  the,"  or  any  similar  legiti- 
mate dactyl;  and  the  effect  is  a  discord;  but  this 
discord  is  only  of  time,  and  not  of  melody.  Nothing 
can  be  smoother.  And  nothing  can  be  more  sonorous  or 
stronger  than  the  whole  stanza ;  but  this  strength 
arises — surely  not  from  roughness,  according  to  Mr. 
Bryant's  idea— but  from  the  facility  with  which  it  is 
uttered.  This  facility,  again,  arises  from  the  rigorous 
employment  only  of  truly  short  syllables  where  the 
rhythm  requires  short,  and  of  truly  long  where  it  re- 
quires long.  In  other  words,  a  perfect  coincidence  is 
preserved  between  the  scansion  and  the  natural  read- 
ing flow. 

In  thus  pointing  out,  however,  the  rhythmical  de- 
fects of  "  Fanny"— defects  observable  in  all  the  poems 
of  Halleck — we  wish  to  be  understood  as  speaking 
with  reference  to  Mr.  Bryant's  eulogium,  and  thus 
rather  positively  than  comparatively.  Judged  by  the 
laws  of  verse,  which  are  the  incontrovertible  laws  of 
melody  and  harmony,  needing  only  to  be  clearly  put 
to  be  admitted— judged  by  these  lawB,  he  is  very  far 
indeed  from  deserving  the  commendation  which  his 
too  partial  friend  and  admirer  bestows ;  but,  examined 
only  with  reference  to  other  American  versifiers,  he 
merits  all  that  has  been  said,  and  even  more. 

The  excellences  of  "  Fanny"  are  well  described  in 
Mr.  Bryant's  general  comments  upon  the  works  of 
our  poet — in  the  comments  we  have  quoted  above. 
No  one  can  fail  to  perceive  and  appreciate  the  bril- 
liant wit,  the  bonhommU,  the  fanciful  illustration,  the 
naivete,  the  gentlemanly  ease  and  insouciance  which 
have  rendered  this  charming  little  jeu  <f  esprit  so  de- 
servedly popular. 

"  Alnwick  Castle,"  written  in  1822,  is  an  irregular 


iambic  poem,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  foe*, 
and  describes  a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Ncrthnmberiaod, 
in  Northumberland,  England. 

It  is  sadly  disfigured  by  efforts  at  the  farcical,  a- 
troduced  among  passages  of  real  beauty.  No  trv 
poet  can  unite,  in  any  manner,  the  low  burlesque  and 
the  ideal,  without  a  consciousness  of 
Such 


Men  in  the  coal  and  cattle  line 
From  Teviot'e  bard  and  hero  land, 
From  royal  Berwick's  beach  of  sand. 
From  Wooler,  Morpeth,  Hexham  and 
Newcastle  upon  Tyae, 

are  odd,  and  nothing  more.  They  are  totally  on?  i' 
keeping  with  the  graceful  and  delicate  manner  of  \be 
initial  portions  of  "  Alnwick  Castle,"  and  serve  » 
better  purpose  than  to  deprive  it  of  all  unity  of  enVct 
The  second  stanza  of  this  poem  has  that  easy  gran*, 
both  of  thought  and  expression,  which  is  the  leadsg 
feature  of  the  Muse  of  Halleck. 

A  lovely  hill  its  side  inclines, 

Lovely  in  England's  fadeless  green, 
To  meet  the  quiet  stream  which  winds 

Through  this  romantic  scene, 
As  silently  and  sweetly  still, 
As  when,  at  evening,  on  that  hill. 

While  summer  winds  blew  soft  and  low, 
Seated  by  gallant  Hotspur's  side, 
His  Katharine  was  a  happy  bride 

A  thousand  years  ago. 

We  might  quote  many  other  passages  of  remark- 
able excellence,  and  indicating  an  ideality  of  ikr 
loftier  character  than  that  which  is  usually  a*cr:VJ 
to  our  poet.    For  example : 

One  solitary  turret  grey 

Still  tells  in  melancholy  glory 
The  legend  of  the  Cheviot  day. 

Gaze  on  the  Abbey's  ruined  pile : 
Does  not  the  succoring  Ivy,  keeping 

Her  watch  around  it,  seem  to  smile 
As  o'er  a  loved  one  sleeping  ? 


The  commencement  of  the  fourth  stanza 
beautiful: 


is  especxLij 


Wild  roses  by  the  Abbey  towers 

Are  gay  in  their  young  hud  and  bloom ; 
They  were  born  of  a  race  of  funeral  Jtoums 
That  garlanded  in  long  gone  hoars, 
A  Templar's  knightly  tomb. 


In  the  line  Italicized  two  discords  of  excess  are  in- 
troduced with  the  happiest  effect,  and  admirably  serve 
to  heighten  the  quaint  fancy  of  the  thought — a  thouctf 
which,  standing  alone,  would  suffice  to  convince  any 
true  poet  of  the  high  genius  of  the  author. 

u  Wyoming"  consists  of  nine  Spenserian  stanzas- 
some  of  which  are  worthy  of  all  ftnmnwmfati«>  Fur 
example : 

I  then  but  dreamed :  thou  art  before  me  now, 

In  life,  a  vision  of  the  brain  no  more. 
I 've  stood  upon  the  wooded  mountains  brow 

That  beetles  high  thy  lovely  valley  o'er, 
And  now,  where  winds  thy  river's  greenest  shore 

Within  a  bower  of  sycamores  am  laid ; 
And  winds  as  soft  and  sweet  as  ever  bore 

The  fragrance  of  wild  flowers  through  son  and  shade. 

Are  singing  in  the  trees  whose  low  boughs  press  my  head 


This  poem,  however,  is  also  disfigured  with  stir* 

of  the  merest  burlesque — with  such  absurdities,  for 

instance,  as 

'    ■  a  girl  of  sweet  sixteen, 
Love-darting  eyes  and  tresses  like  the  mora, 
Without  a  shot  or  stocking,  hoeing  com. 
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The  "Lines   on  the  Death  of  Joseph  Rodman 

Drake"  are  deservedly  popular.    We  quote  them  in 

full. 

Qrten  be  the  turf  above  thee, 

Friend  of  my  better  days ! 
None  knew  thee  bat  to  love  thee, 

Nor  named  ihee  bat  to  praise. 

Tears  fell  when  thou  wert  dying, 

From  eyes  unused  to  weep, 
And  long,  where  thou  art  lying, 

Will  tears  the  cold  turf  steep. 

When  hearts,  whose  truth  was  proven, 

Like  thine  are  laid  in  earth, 
There  should  a  wreath  be  woven 

To  tell  the  world  their  worth. 

And  I,  who  woke  each  morrow 

To  clasp  thy  hand  in  mine, 
Who  shared  thy  joy  and  sorrow, 

Whose  weal  and  wo  were  thine— 

It  should  be  mine  to  braid  it 

Around  thy  faded  brow, 
But  I  've  in  vain  essayed  it, 

And  feel  I  cannot  now. 

While  memory  bids  me  weep  thee, 
Nor  thoughts  nor  words  are  free ; 

The  grief  is  fixed  loo  deeply, 
That  mourns  a  man  like  thee. 

The  tenderness  and  simplicity  of  these  stanzas  are 
worthy  of  all  praise ;  but  they  are  not  without  blemish. 

Will  tears  the  cold  turf  steep, 
ie  excessively  rough. 

To  tell  the  world  their  worth, 

involves  a  false  metaphor,  when  referred  to  "  wreath." 
"  To  show  the  world"  would  be  better.  "  Weep 
thee"  and  "  deeply"  form  an  imperfect  rhyme ;  and  the 
whole  of  the  first  quatrain, 

Green  be  the  turf,  etc. 
although  beautiful,  bears  too  close  a  resemblance  to 
the  still  more  beautiful  lines  of  Wordsworth : 

She  dwelt  anions;  the  untrodden  ways 

Beside  the  springs  of  Dove, 
A  maid  whom  there  were  none  to  praise, 

And  very  few  to  love. 

The  verses  entitled  "Burns"  have  many  of  the 
traits  of  "  Alnwick  Castle,"  and  are  remarkable,  as 
are  all  Mr.  Halleck's  compositions,  for  a  peculiar 
grace  and  terseness  of  expression.    For  example : 

And  when  he  breathes  his  master-lay 
Of  Alloway's  witch-haunted  wall 

All  passions  in  our  frames  of  clay 
Come  thronging  at  his  call. 

There  have  been  loftier  themes  than  his, 
And  longer  scrolls  and  louder  lyres, 

And  lays  lit  op  with  Poesy's 
Purer  and  holier  fires. 

-   They  linger  by  the  Doon's  low  trees, 
And  pastoral  Kith  and  wooded  Ayr, 
And  round  thy  sepulchres,  Dumfries ! 
The  poet's  tomb  is  there. 

Bach  graves  as  his  are  pilgrim  shrines. 

Shrines  to  no  code  or  creed  confined-' 
The  Delphian  vales,  the  PaUsHnes, 

The  Mettas  of  the  mind. 

"  Marco  Bozzaris,"  however,  is  by  far  the  best  of 
the  poems  of  Halleck.    It  is  not  very  highly  ideal, 


but  is  skillfully  constructed,  abounds  in  the  true  lyrical 
spirit,  and,  with  slight  exception,  is  admirably  versi- 
fied   The  exceptions  will  be  found  in  such  verses  as 

True  as  the  steel  of  their  tried  blades, 
and 

For  him  the  Joy  of  her  young  years. 

where  the  rhythm  requires  the  lengthening  of  natu- 
rally short  syllables ;  or  in  such  as  these : 

For  the  first  time  her  first-born's  breath 
and 

Like  torn  branch  from  Death's  leafless  tree, 

where  the  crowd  of  harsh  consonants  renders  the 
verse  nearly  unpronounceable.  We  quote  from  this 
truly  beautiful  poem  a  passage  which,  for  vigor  both 
of  thought  and  expression,  has  seldom  been  equaled 
and  never  excelled : 

Come  to  the  bridal  chamber,  Death ! 

Come  to  the  mother's  when  she  feels 
For  the  first  time  her  first-born's  breath ; 

Come  when  the  blessed  seals 
That  close  the  Pestilence  are  broke, 
And  crowded  cities  wail  iti  stroke ; 
Come  in  Consumption's  sheet  ly  form, 
The  earthquake  shock,  the  ocean  storm, 
Come  when  the  heart  beats  high  and  warm 

With  banquet,  song,  and  dance,  and  wine, 
And  thou  art  terrible ;  the  tear, 
The  groan,  the  knell,  the  pall,  the  bier, 
And  all  we  know,  or  dream,  or  fear 

Of  agony  are  thine. 

But  to  the  hero,  when  his  sword 

Has  won  the  battle  for  the  free 
Thy  voice  sounds  like  a  prophet's  word, 
And  in  its  hollow  tones  are  heard 

The  thanks  of  millions  yet  to  be. 
Come,  when  his  task  of  fame  is  wrought — 
Come  with  her  laurel-leaf  blood-bought — 

Come  in  her  crowning  hour,  and  then 
Thy  sunken  eye's  unearthly  light 
To  him  is  welcome  as  the  sight 

Of  sky  and  stars  to  prisoned  men : 
Thy  grasp  is  welcome  as  the  hand 
Of  brother  in  a  foreign  land ; 
Thy  summons  welcome  as  the  cry 
That  told  the  Indian  isles  were  nigh 

To  the  world-seeking  Genoese, 
When  the  land  wind  from  woods  of  palmy 
And  orange  groves  and  fields  of  balm, 

Blew  o'er  the  Haytien  seas. 

The  lines  Italicized  we  look  upon  as,  in  every  re- 
spect, the  finest  by  Halleck.  They  would  do  credit 
to  any  writer  living  or  dead. 

Our  poet  is  unmarried.  His  usual  pursuits  have 
been  commercial ;  but,  for  many  years,  he  has  been 
the  principal  superintendent  of  John  Jacob  Astor's 
monetary  and  general  business  affairs. 

Of  late  days,  consequently,  he  has  nearly  aban- 
doned the  Muses — much  to  the  regret  of  his  friends, 
and  to  the  neglect  of  his  reputation.  He  is  now  in 
the  maturity  of  his  powers,  and  might  redeem  Ame- 
rica from  an  imputation  to  which  she  has  been  too 
frequently  subjected! — the  imputation  of  inability  to 
produce  a  great  poem.  A  few  brief  translations,  at 
rare  intervals,  and  chiefly  from  vapid  German  or 
Spanish  originals,  are  now  all  that  remind  us  of 
"  Marco  Bozzaris,"  or  that,  as  a  poet,  its  author  still 
lives. 


MY    FLOWERS. 


"  My  flowers !"  the  gentle  maiden  cries— 
Herself  the  fairest  flower  of  all— 


A  "  floral  language"  who  denies 

Her  presence  would  convert  and  thrall ! 


v.w. 


REVIEW    OF    NEW    BOOKS. 


J.  Brief  Account  of  ike  Diseovtrtos  and  Results  of  the  United 

Statu1   Exploring    Expedition.     New    Haven,   B.  L. 

Hotnlcn. 

This  pamphlet,  reprinted  from  the  American  Journal  of 
Sciences  and  Arts,  gives  a  synopsis  of  the  Reynolds  Expe- 
dition of  Discovery,  and  conveys  a  general  idea  of  the  ma- 
terial  on  hand  for  publication  by  the  General  Government. 
Hitherto  little  has  been  satisfactorily  known  in  respect  to 
the  extent  or  the  results  of  the  voyage ;  the  compendious 
account  furnished  by  Captain  Charles  Wilkes  being,  per- 
haps, somewhat  less  luminous  than  succinct.  The  general 
impression,  deduced  very  naturally  from  the  scandalous 
chicanery  practiced  in  the  outfit  of  the  Expedition,  with  a 
view  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  nation,  as  manifested  in  the 
action  of  Congress,  and  to  thrust  from  all  participation  in 
the  enterprise  the  very  man  who  gave  it  origin,  and  who 
cherished  it  to  consummation — the  general  impression,  we 
say,  has  very  naturally  been  that  little  or  nothing  was  ac- 
complished. But  this  opinion  does  injustice,  not  less  to  the 
scheme  itself  than  to  the  many  able  and  respectable  gentle- 
meu  who  constituted  the  scientific  corps.  In  the  mere 
point  of  approaching  the  south  pole— that  pole  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  on  Honorable  Secretary,  formed  the  sole 
object  of  the  adventure— something  more,  indeed,  might 
have  been  performed ;  but  so  far  as  regards  the  more  mo- 
mentous objects,  the  making  of  surveys,  the  location  of 
reeft,  the  examination  of  harbors,  the  discovery  and  inves- 
tigation of  new  lands,  the  permanent  establishment  of  our 
intercourse  with  the  Pacific  islands,  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  our  vessels  in  remote  seas,  the  consequent  pro- 
tection afforded  our  commerce,  and,  especially,  so  far  as 
regards  the  advancement  of  many  important  branches  of 
natural  science,  the  results  of  the  American  Expedition 
have  been  all  that  could  be  desired. 

The  several  vessels  left  the  Chesapeake  on  August  10th, 
1838,  and  sailed  for  Rio  Janeiro,  touching  at  Madeira  and 
the  Cape  de  Verds,  From  Rio  they  proceeded  to  Rio  Negro 
—thence  to  Nassau  Bay  in  Tierra  del  Fuego.  Thence  the 
Peacock,  Porpoise,  and  two  schooners,  cruised  in  different 
directions  toward  the  pole ;  the  Flying  Fish  reaching  70° 
14'— nearly  the  highest  point  attained  by  Cook,  and  almost 
in  the  same  longitude.  Weddell,  it  will  be  remembered, 
made  as  for  as  84°.  While  the  schooners  were  thus  em- 
ployed, the  ship  Relief  narrowly  escaped  wreck,  under 
Noir  Island,  in  an  attempt  to  enter  a  southern  channel, 
opening  from  Nassau  Bay  into  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
The  Vincennes  remained  in  the  bay.  In  May,  1839,  the 
Expedition  rendezvoused  at  Valparaiso,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Sea-Gull,  which  was  lost  in  a  gale.  Ou  the  6th  of 
June  they  sailed  for  Callao,  Peru,  and  hence  the  Relief, 
proving  ill-adopted  for  her  purposes,  was  sent  home.  On 
the  12th  of  July  the  squadron  left  the  South  American  coast, 
and,  proceeding  westwardly,  surveyed  fourteen  or  fifteen 
of  the  Paumotu  Islands,  two  of  the  Society  Islands,  and  all 
the  group  of  the  Navigators.  On  the  88th  of  November 
they  repaired  to  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  and  thence 
■ailed  on  a  second  cruise  in  the  Antarctic.  The  first  dis- 
covery of  land  was  in  longitude  100°  E.  and  latitude  60° 
90  S.  This  land  was  tracked  by  the  Vincennes  and  Por- 
poise, steering  to  the  west,  along  a  barrier  of  ice,  for  the 
distance  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  miles.    The  Vin- 


cennes occasionally  approached  to  'within  three  fourthi  a 
a  mile  of  the  shore.  At  a  place  called  Piner's  Bay,  soeai- 
ings  were  obtained  in  thirty  fathoms,  and  "  they  had  saps 
of  soon  landing  on  the  rocks ;  but  a  storm  ensue  op  saddes.? 
which  lasted  for  thirty-six  hours,  and  dtaore  thereat* 
far  to  leeward ;  they  consequently  pushed  on  with  tkei 
explorations  to  the  westward,  hoping  for  some  more  acce> 
sible  place,  but  were  disappointed."* 

On  the  94th  of  February  the  squadron  met  at  Tongsn!* 
and  were  here  joined  by  the  scientific  corps,  -who,  dam 
the  Antartic  cruise,  were  occupied  in  New  Holland  ttf 
New  Zealand.  From  Tongatabu  our  voyagers  sailed  b 
the  Fejees.  At  the  expiration  of  four  months  tnty  pro- 
ceeded thence  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  surveying  sereo. 
small  coral  islands  on  their  way.  At  the  Sandwich  grns 
the  Vincennes  spent  the  winter,  while  the  Peacock  wi. 
Flying  Fish  cruised  in  the  equatorial  regions  of  the ' 
visiting,  especially,  the  Navigators  and  the 
group,  with  others  of  the  Caroline  Archipelago.  The  r> 
poise  made  charts  of  several  of  the  Paumoto  Islands  as 
before  surveyed,  and  touched  again  at  Tahiti. 

In  the  spring  of  1841,  the  Vincennes  and  Porpoise  arrrnd 
at  the  coast  of  Oregon ;  the  Peacock  and  Plying  Ftsfc  set 
reaching  it  until  July.  While  attempting  to  eater  tW 
Columbia,  the  Peacock  was  wrecked.  From  the  cosst  at 
Oregon  several  land  expeditions  were  made  into  tb*  att- 
rior ;  one  of  the  most  important  being  a  journey  from  ih* 
Columbia,  a  distance  of  eight  hundred  miles,  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  California. 

Leaving  California  in  November,  1841,  the  vends 
touched  for  supplies  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  tbeset 
sailed  to  Manilla ;  thence  to  Mindanao  ;  thence,  thro&ck 
the  Sooloo  Archipelago,  and  the  Straits  of  Balabae.  *> 
Singapore ;  thence,  by  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  to  the  Cape  «" 
Good  Hope ;  thence,  by  St.  Helena,  to  New  York,  wsers 
they  arrived  in  June,  1842,  having  been  absent  three  yeas* 
and  ten  months,  and  having  sailed  between  eighty  aai 
ninety  thousand  miles. 

In  this  memorable  Expedition  about  two  hundred  sad 
eighty  islands  were  surveyed,  beside  eight  hundred  iaU«t 
on  the  streams  and  coast  of  Oregon ;  not  to  speak  of  the 
fifteen  hundred  miles  of  Antarctic  continent.     It  has  btd 
the  fashion  to  doubt  the  actual  discovery  of  this  eontir.eat  - 
but  this  doubt  is  unreasonable,  and  arises  from  a  misuaifs?- 
standing  in  relation  to  our  dispute  with  the  French.    Tt* 
dispute  is  not  in  regard  to  the  discovery  itself—but  to  ^e 
priority  of  discovery.    The  French  have   yielded   thrr 
claim  to  this.    It  has  been  said,  too,  that  Rosa  acraz--? 
sailed  over  a  portion  of  what  Cspt.  Wilkes  su|ajused  to  t» 
land j  but  this  is  not  so  j  the  points  sailed  over  were  prcs 
of  a  discovery  claimed  by  Bellamy  and  not  by  Cape.  WV.sm 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  mast  forever  remain  a  snJb.?ri 
for  wonder,  regret  and  nurtincstion,  that,  harmg  aa-n: 
for  fifteen  hundred  miles  along  an  Antartir  continent,  vx 
Expedition  should  have  been  enabled  to  furnish  no  mau 
more  satisfactory  than  a  few  stones  picked  up  from  frag- 
ments of  floating  ice,  and  far  more  solid  in  themselves'.^; 
as  arguments  of  the  immediate  vicinity  of  land,  or  as  sper> 
mens  of  that  particular  land  in  the  neis^bhoraood  of  waxi 
they  happened  to  be  found  afloat. 

•  SMfejrt. 
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The  National  Gallery  at  Washington  contain*  suite*  of 
better  specimens,  however,  from  the  various  regions  sur- 
veyed. These,  of  course,  are  of  high  value,  and  of  deep 
interest.  Among  them  are  gems  and  gold  and  iron  ores  from 
Brazil ;  copper  and  silver  ores  from  Peru  and  Chili ;  vast 
collections  of  shells  and  corals ;  fifty  thousand  plants— two 
hundred  and  four  of  them  living ;  two  thousand  birds ;  and 
an  immense  variety  of  objects,  even  more  important  than 
any  of  these,  in  the  numerous  divisions  of  Natural  Science. 

The  country  will  soon  be  put  in  possession  of  the  facts  of 
the  Expedition  in  full.  When  we  say  "  soon,11  we  mean 
in  a  year  or  thereabouts.  The  publication  will  be  made 
upon  a  magnificent  scale,  and  will  compare  with  that  of  the 
voyage  of  the  Astrolabe.  The  plates  alone  will  form 
several  folio  volumes.  The  mere  history  of  the  whole  has 
been  put  in  charge  of  Captain  Wilkes.  The  purely  scien- 
tific departments  are  in  the  hands  of  the  able  gentlemen 
who  had  their  supervision  during  the  voyage.  Each  will 
prepare  his  portion  of  the  great  work  in  his  own  manner. 

To  the  prime  mover  in  this  important  undertaking— to 
the  active,  the  intelligent,  the  indomitable  advocate  of  the 
enterprise— to  him  who  gave  it  birth,  and  who  brooght  it 
through  maturity,  to  its  triumphant  result,  this  result  can 
afford  nothing  but  unmitigated  pleasure.  He  has  seen  his 
measures  adopted  in  the  teeth  of  opposition,  and  his  com- 
prehensive views  thoroughly  confirmed  in  spite  of  cant, 
prejudice,  ignorance  and  unbelief.  For  fifteen  years  has 
he  contended,  single-handed,  in  support  of  this  good  cause, 
against  all  that  a  jealous  and  miserably  despicable  esprit  de 
corps  could  bring  to  his  overthrow.  He  has  contended,  we 
■ay,  single-handed,  and  triumphed.  And  well  knew  we, 
at  least,  that  he  would.  Many  years  ago  we  maintained 
the  impossibility  of  his  failure.  With  mental  powers  of 
the  highest  order,  his  indomitable  energy  is  precisely  of 
that  character  which  will  not  admit  of  defeat. 

To  him,  we  say— and  to  him  In  fact  solely— does  the  high 
honor  of  this  triumphant  Expedition  belong.  Take  from 
the  enterprise  the  original  impulse  which  as  gave— the 
laborious  preliminary  investigation  which  A*  undertook— 
the  unflinching  courage  and  the  great  ability  with  which 
As  defended  it  when  attacked— the  unwearying  persever- 
ance with  which  he  urged  its  progress,  and  by  which  As 
finally  ensured  its  consummation— let  the  Expedition  have 
wanted  all  this,  and  what  would  the  world  have  had  of  it 
but  the  shadow  of  a  shade  ?  To  him,  we  repeat,  be  the 
glory  of  this  important  undertaking— and  to  those  who  de- 
serve it— and  who  now  sorely  feel  they  deserve  it— be 
whatever  of  disgrace  has  attached  to  its  conduct.  One 
thing  is  certain— when  men,  hereafter,  shall  come  to  speak 
of  this  Expedition,  they  will  speak  of  it  not  as  the  Ameri- 
can Expedition — nor  even  as  the  Poinsett  Expedition,  nor 
as  the  Dickerson  Expedition,  nor,  alas !  as  the  Wilkes  Ex- 
pedition—they will  speak  of  it— if  they  speak  at  all— as 
"  The  Expedition  of  Mr.  Reynolds." 


Principle*  of  Political  Economy,  or  fas  Laws  of  the  Forma- 
tion of  National  Wealth,  Developed  by  Meant  of  the  Chris- 
tian Late  of  Government:  By  William  Atkinson.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Horace  Greeley.  New  York,  Greeley  f 
McElratk :  Philadelphia,  W.  H.  Graham. 

This  is  an  able  and  thorough  defence  of  the  Protective 
Policy,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  Say,  Ricardo, 
M'Culloch,  and  other  teachers  of  the  Free  Trade  school. 
It  is  remarkable  as  taking  up  the  great  question  it  treats  of 
in  the  most  catholic  spirit,  and  advocating  Protection,  not 
as  desirable  at  this  particular  juncture  for  this  particular 
people,  but  as  eminently  calculated  to  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  every  nation,  and  as  essential  to  the  welfare  of 


the  laboring  class  especially.  Mr.  Atkinson  quotes  at 
length  those  propositions  of  the  Free  Trade  economists 
which  he  controverts,  and  replies  to  them  with  signal  per- 
spicuity and  force.  The  able  Introduction  to  the  American 
edition  applies  the  principles  of  Mr.  Atkinson  to  the  circum- 
stances of  our  own  country,  and  is  mainly  distinguished  for 
the  clearness  and  appositeness  of  its  familiar  illustrations. 
The  work  deserves  and  will  repay  the  exertions  of  the 
friends  of  the  Protective  Policy  to  diffuse  it  universally 
among  the  people— the  price  being  less  than  one  tenth  that 
of  the  English  edition,  while  the  paper  and  typography  are 
much  superior  to  those  of  the  ordinary  cheap  publications. 


The  Psalmist :  A  New  Collection  of  Hymns,  for  ike  urn  of 
the  Baptist  Churches.  By  Baron  Stow  and  8.  P.  Smith: 
18m©  ,  pp.  700 :  Philadelphia,  American  Baptist  Publica- 
tion <mdS.  8.  Society :  Boston,  Gould,  Kendall  j  Lincoln. 

The  Church  Psalmist :  or  Psalms  and  Hymns  for  the  Public, 
Private,  and  Social  use  of  Evangelical  Christians :  18mo., 
pp.  053 :  New  York,  Mark  H.  Newman. 

The  Christian  Psalter  :  A  Collection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns 
for  Social  and  Private  Worship :  12mo.t  pp.  648 :  Boston, 
Little  f  Brown. 

The  Psalms  and  Hymns  of  Dr.  Watts,  arranged  by  Dr.  Rep- 
pen,  with  Dr.  Rippon's  Selection :  A  New  Edition,  cor- 
rected and  improved,  by  Rev.  Charles  Sommers  :  l&no., 
pp.  000 ;  Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippencott,  f  Co. 

Parish  Hymns :  A  Collection  of  Hymns  for  PubHc,  Private 
and  Social  Worship :  Selected  and  Orignal :  Mffio.,  pp. 
404 :  Philadelphia,  Perkins  f  Purees. 

The  rarett  of  all  poetry  is  the  poetry  of  devotion,  and  the 
most  common  of  all  verses  are  those  on  religious  subjects. 
Very  few  who  have  possessed  "  the  vision  and  the  faculty 
divine,"  have  had  a  devotional  spirit,  and  fewer  still  of 
those  who  have  felt  the  true  emotion  have  understood 

"  The  pleasing  artifice  of  rhyme, 
And  quantity,  and  accent,  that  can  blend 
This  spirit  with  the  movings  of  the  soul." 

The  collections  of  hymns  used  in  nearly  all  the  churches 
are  lamentably  deficient  in  the  most  essential  qualities  of 
works  of  this  description.  Dr.  Watts  has  been  regarded 
by  the  religious  as  a  model  poet,  and  every  volume  which 
has  not  embraced  the  larger  portion  of  his  compositions  has 
been  deemed  without  merit  for  this  reason.  He  certainly 
wrote  some  very  creditable  lyrics,  but  no  man  of  equal 
reputation  ever  produced  so  much  mere  fustian  or  so  little 
worthy  of  preservation.  One  half  of  his  hymns  are  be- 
neath contempt  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  and  are  quite  as 
worthless  as  expressions  of  religious  feeling.  They  first 
appeared  when  the  Bay  Psalm  Book  of  President  Dunster, 
in  England  as  well  as  in  America,  divided  with  Sternhold 
and  Hopkins  the  general  applause,  and  being  really  better 
than  the  verses  of  those  Puritan  bards,  they  soon  and  de- 
servedly became  popular ;  but  nine  tenths  of  them  should 
long  ago  have  been  forgotton.    Worship  is  an  act  of  the 

heart, — 

"  Its  words 
Are  few,  but  deep  and  solemn,  and  they  break 
Fresh  from  the  fount  of  feeling." 

But  what  high  emotion  is  expressed  or  can  be  created  by 
such  lines  as  the 


"  And  if  you  fall  upon  the  stones 
The  Lord  shall  heal  your  broken  bones !" 


orth 

14  Oh !  bow  the  resurrection  light 
Will  clarify  believers1  sight ; 
How  joyful  will  the  saints  arise, 
And  rub  the  dust  from  off  their  eyes!19 

Yet  these  quotations  are  from  populur  selections— the  last, 

from  the  Village  Hymns  of  Nettleton.    The  saints  in  the 
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bit  day  awaking  from  their  centuries  of  dumber  and  nib- 
bing the  dost  oat  of  their  eyes  like  so  many  vagabonds 
who  hare  lodged  uncomfortably  in  the  gutters  of  the  city 
streets !  Could  any  thing  be  more  ludicrous  ?  Much  more 
poetical  and  true  is  this  stanza  from  a  specimen  of  psalmody 
in  one  of  the  gazettes— 

"  The  race  is  not  forever  got 
By  him  who  fastest  runs, 
Nor  the  battel  by  those  people 
That  shoot  with  the  longest  gnus !" 

A  purer  taste  is  beginning  to  prevail ;  the  necessity  of  bar- 
ing the  religious  and  poetical  character  united  in  the  sacred 
lyric  is  acknowledged ;  and  the  collections  before  us  afford 
cheering  evidence  that  oar  literature  embraces  much  more 
devotional  poetry,  with  the  true  power  and  spirit  of  bar- 
mony,  than  has  been  generally  supposed.  None  of  these 
collections  however  are  faultless.  Many  pieces  in  each  of 
them  are  without  euphony,  unity,  or  completeness,  and 
many  more  are  too  long.  A  hymn  should  treat  of  but  one 
■abject  from  its  beginning  to  its  end ;  it  should  be  complete 
in  itself,  embracing  nothing  superfluous  or  irrelevant  to  its 
theme ;  and  it  ought  in  no  case  to  extend  to  more  than  six 
manias,  each  of  which,  when  practicable,  should  express 
a  distinct  and  independent  thought. 

The  first  of  the  volumes  on  ov  table— «  The  Psalmist"— 
is  in  oar  opinion  decidedly  the  best  compilation  of  sacred 
lyric  poetry  ever  published  in  this  country.  Its  editors  are 
distinguished  clergymen  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  one  of 
them  is  himself  a  poet  of  no  mean  reputation.  Mr.  Smith's 
Missionary  Hymn,  commencing, 

"  Yes,  my  native  land,  I  love  thee," 

is  nearly  as  well  known  as  the  celebrated  lyric  of  Heber— 

"  Prom  Greenland's  icy  mountains,"  etc. 

and  a  large  number  of  his  pieces,  on  a  variety  of  subjects, 
rank  among  the  best  of  their  kind  in  the  English  language. 
We  should  be  pleased,  did  our  limits  permit,  to  present 
several  fine  lyrics  by  him  and  other  American  writers, 
which  we  have  marked  in  this  volume,  bat  must  refrain. 
Cowper,  who  was  doubtless  the  first  of  the  religious  poets 
of  England,  is  much  quoted,  but  we  could  never  see  any 
merit  in  that  repulsive  piece  of  his,  beginning 

"There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood;"   • 

H  is  in  wretched  taste,  unfit  to  be  "  said  or  sung;"  and  we 
notice  it  here  as  one  of  the  chief  blemishes  of  Messrs.  Stow 
and  Smith's  collection. 

"  The  Church  Psalmist"  was  prepared,  we  understand, 
by  one  of  the  most  eminent  divines  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  In  an  able  preface  the  editor  points  out  the  com- 
mon faults  in  works  of  the  land,  and  his  selections  and 
adaptations  appear,  so  far  as  we  have  examined,  to  have 
been  guided  by  a  nice  judgment. 

"The  Christian  Psalter"  was  edited  by  Rev.  William 
P.  Lunt,  of  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  pastor  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  in  that  town,  of  which  John  Quincy  Adams  is  a 
member,  and  the  venerable  ex-president  is  author  of  about 
twenty  of  the  best  hymns  in  the  book.  The  "Hour 
Glass"  and  the  "  Death  of  an  Infant"  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  effusions  of  the  great  statesman,  and  have  rarely 
been  surpassed  by  any  of  the  religions  poets. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Hymns  of  Dr.  Watts  by  Dr. 
Rippon,  with  the  Selections  of  Dr.  Rippon,  are  well  known 
to  the  religions  throughout  the  country.  The  new  edition 
published  by  Messrs.  Lippencott  &  Co.  is  beautifully 
printed,  and' the  accomplished  editor  has  much  improved 
the  work  by  a  careful  revision. 

<<  Parish  Hymns"  is  a  smaller  compilation  than  any  of 
those  before  noticed,  and  is  designed  rather  for  social  and 
private  worship  than  to  be  used  in  the  public  services  of 


the  Sabbath.  The  contents  have  been  choswm  with  eare  H 
an  editor  of  refined  taste,  and  the  book  b  printed  and  bcaai 
in  the  neatest  manner.  It  will  probably  supersede  tie 
"  Village  Hymns"  and  most  of  the  similar  collections  m  as 
sphere  for  which  it  is  intended.  We  observe  that  h  coo- 
tains  several  fine  original  hymns  by  Rev.  I>r.  Bethsaa 
Rev.  Walter  Colton,  U.  8.  N.,  and  other*  of  oar  cam* 
poudents. 


graft  6»  Indian  Lift;  Jhawu  and 
Mix  O.  C.  Darky.    Fivt  Quarto  Part*, 
G.  R.  Cole*. 


The  limits  of  oar  work  have  prevented  as  hitherto  fins 
noticing  these  exceedingly  spirited  and  nmsterty  designs  N 
a  young  artist  of  this  city.  The  highest  praise  we  en 
award  them  b  to' say  they  pat  as  more  stromsrly  in  nuadcf 
the  celebrated  linear  illustrations  by  the  great  Geraai 
Retsch  than  any  we  have  seen,  and  they,  it  in  well  tawa 
have  been  considered  the  ns  plu*  wltra  at  which  eteasp 
of  this  kind  can  attain.  The  advantage  of  Use  piny  of  feu 
and  shade,  and  consequently  of  aerial  perspective,  beat 
necessarily  denied  to  the  artist,  boldness  of  il  reign,  ny* 
of  execution,  and  correctness  of  drawing,  sore  the  ens 
points  in  this  style,  and  in  them  Mr.  Derby  greatly 
In  another  point  of  view  this  work  b  most  ii 
an  illustration,  namely,  and  we  doubt  not  a  very  < 
one,  of  a  most  singular  people  rapidly  pausing,  from  ate* 
us,  and  soon  to  become  extinct.  In  the  first 
ing  the  Bison  b  a  splendid  specimen  of  ootli 
the  foreshortening  of  the  horse  exceedingly  able  and  us 
whole  attitude  and  action  of  the  rider  full  of  life  ssi 
power.  If  there  be  any  fault  it  b  that  the  hind 
the  bison  are  a  little  under  size.  In  the 
Fish  could  not  be  improved;  the  drawing  b 
hie.  Fighting  the  Bear  b  not  so  good,  for  though  the  bos? 
himself  b  done  to  the  very  nature,  the  figure  of  the  yessf 
chief  shooting  at  him  with  the  arrow,  is  neither  vigors* 
nor  striking.  On  the  other  band,  it  would  be  diaeafe  n> 
deed  to  improve  the  splendid  composition  of  Fhnhag  as 
Dead  Chief,  either  in  design,  trath/nlneas,  or  power.  Tb 
Surprise  is,  if  possible,  yet  more  spirited,  from  the  grist 
of  the  young  chief  on  the  arm  of  bis  foe,  from  ha 
dished  knife  and  the  deadly  glare  of  hb  fixed  and  a 
eye,  to  the  ineffectual  clutch  of  the  other,  taken  at  ma* 
wares,  on  the  tree  which  alone  hinders  him  from  falasj. 
and  the  leaves  of  the  bush  scattered  by  the  fury  of  the  coo- 
batants,  all  b  masterly,  energetic,  and  to  the  life.  Da- 
covering  the  Enemy  b  somewhat  too  "«*«'»*  to  one  at 
Retsch's  illustrations  of  the  Fights  of  the  Dragon,  the  au> 
tude  of  the  principal  figures  being  nearly  identical,  tboags 
we  presume,  from  the  originality  of  the  other  drawinpi 
the  resemblance  b  merely  fortuitous.  The  Cosmcil  of  da 
Chiefs  is  scarcely  inferior  to  any,  although  the  figure  of  u* 
orator  might  be  improved.  In  the  fourth  number,  Tfc* 
Battle  b  unsurpassed  by  anything  in  the  series  for  bofabea 
of  design  or  splendid  execution.  The  War  Dance  is  sb> 
admirable.  In  early  life  it  was  our  fortune  to  travel  hrgtir 
among  the  great  western  lakes,  where  we  have  looked 
upon  scenes  of  almost  every  description  attempted  by  Hi 
Derby,  and  we  have  never  seen  any  thing  more  histon- 
cally  truthful  than  these  sketches. 

On  the  whole,  we  consider  tab  work  one  of  the  most  m- 
teresung  that  has  btely  issued  from  the  American  prea, 
inasmuch  as  while  showing  great  present  ability  b  tb 
youthful  artist,  and  possessing  high  intrinsic  merits,  it  give 
promise  in  our  opinion  of  the  highest  future  excellence 
We  shall  note  Mr.  Parley's  future  with  interest,  and  aasS 
be  disappointed  if  we  do  not  find  him  ere  long  a  peas** 
man,  and  that  in  no  mediocre  station. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


Epitaphs,  Anagrams,  btc.  ow  thr  PtrRiTANg.— Nothing 
mora  admirably  illustrates  the  character  of  the  founders 
of  New  England  than  their  epitaphs,  elegies,  anagrams, 
and  other  portraitures  of  each  other.  Grave  doctors  of 
divinity— men  more  learned  in  classical  literature  and 
scholastic  theology  than  any  since  their  time— prided  them- 
selves upon  the  excellence  of  their  puns  and  epigrams,  and 
the  cleverness  shown  by  a  few  celebrated  persons  in  this 
species  of  fashionable  trifling  constituted  their  principal 
claim  to  immortality.  In  the  Magnolia  Christi  Americana, 
Thomas  Shepard,  a  minister  of  Charlestown,  is  described  as 
"  the  greatest  anagrammatizer  since  the  days  of  Lycophron," 
and  the  pastoral  care  of  the  renowned  Cotton  Mather  him- 
self is  characteristically  described  as  distinguished  for 

—Care  to  guide  hit  flock  and  feed  hit  lambs 
By  words,  works,  prayers,  psalms,  alms 


One  of  the  anagrams  upon  the  name  of  Mather  makes  out 
of  Cottonus  Matherus,  Tu  tanlum  Conors  w,* another  Tuos 
tecum  ornasti,  etc. ;  and  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Wilson,  Shepard  wrote, 

Joan  whson ,  emagr.  johw  wilsoit. 

O  chugs  it  not!  no  tweeter  name  or  thing 
Throughout  the  world  within  our  can  tball  ring  i 

We  have  collected  a  few  specimens  of  the  epitaphs  of  our 
first  century,  which  from  their  ingenuity  or  quaintness 
cannot  fail  to  amuse  the  reader.  The  first  is  on  Samuel 
Danforth.  a  minister  of  Roxbury,  who  died  in  1674,  a  few 
days  after  the  completion  of  a  new  meeting-house,  and  was 
written  by  Thomas  Welde,  a  poet  of  considerable  reputa- 
tion in  his  day, — 

Oar  new  built  church  now  suffers  by  this— 
Larger  its  Window*,  but  it*  JUgnU  oae  leak 

Thomas  Dudley,  who  come  to  Massachusetts  in  1630 
as  deputy  governor,  was  subsequently  chief  magistrate  of 
the  colony  for  several  years.  He  died  on  the  last  day  of 
July,  1653,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
buried  in  Roxbury,  where,  in  the  records  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church,  is  preserved  an  anagram  said  to  have  been 
sent  to  him  by  some  anonymous  writer,  in  1645. 

THOMAS  nuDLZT,  onagr.  Ah,  old  must  dye  / 

A  death's  bead  on  your  band  you  need  not  wi 
A  dying  head  you  on  your  ihauldtn  bean. 
You  need  not  oae  to  mynd  you  you  must  dye— 


You  in  your  name  may  spell  mortality  e. 
Young  men  may  dye,  but  old  men,  they  dye  insist, 
T  will  not  be  long  before  you  turn  to  dust. 
Before  you  turn  to  dust  I    M I  must  old  dps  f— 
What  tball  young  doe,  when  old  in  duet  doe  lye  ? 
When  old  in  dust  lye,  what  New  England*  doe  ? 
When  old  in  dust  doe  lye,  it  's  best  dye  too. 

The  following  was  found  in  his  pocket,  after  his  death : 

ON  HIMSELF — BY  THOMAS  DUDLEY. 
Farewell,  dear  wife,  children  and  friends  1 
Hate  heresy,  make  blessed  ends. 
Bear  poverty*,  live  w  ith  good  men, 
Bo  thall  we  live  with  Joy  agee. 
Let  men  of  God  in  courts  and  churches  watch 
O'er  such  as  doe  a  Toleration  batch, 
Lest  that  ill  egg  bring  forth  a  cockatrice 
To  poison  all  *  ith  heresy  and  vice. 
If  men  be  left  and  otherwise  combine, 
My  epitaph  V-/  dyad  no  Liimtyn*  I 

This  is  characteristic  ci  the  Puritans.  The  reader 
should  however  understand  that  the  old  manning  of  the 
word  libertine  was  tolerant  or  liberal,  so  that  the  governor 
merely  designed  to  enjoin  conformity  to  his  doctrines. 
Dudley  was  a  narrow  minded  man,  as  much  distinguished 
for  his  miserly  propensities  as  for  his  bigotry.  Among  the 
epitaphs  proposed  for  his  monument  was  one  by  Governor 
Belcher— 

Here  lies  Thomas  Dudley,  that  trusty  old  stod— 
Jeorfom'iaosvgtis^andaiuatbenie^eoodt 


Donne  nor  Cowley  ever  produced  any  thing  more  full  of 
quaint  conceits,  antithesis,  and  puns,  than  the  elegy  written 
by  Benjamin  Woodbridge,  in  1054,  on  John  Cotton- 
Here  lies  magnanimous  humility. 

Majesty,  meekness,  Christain  apathy, 

On  soft  affections ;  liberty,  in  thrall— 

▲  simple  serpent,  or  serpentine  dove,— 

Neatness  embroidered  with  itself  alone, 

And  devils  canonoiaed  in  a  gown,— 

A  living,  breathing  Bible ;  table  where 

Both  covenants  at  urge  engraven  are ; 

Gospel  and  law.  in  H  heart,  had  each  its  column; 

His  head  an  index  to  the  sacred  volume  j 

His  very  name  H  a  title-page,  and  next 

His  life  a  commentary  on  the  text. 

(  h  what  a  monument  of  glorious  worth, 

When  in  a  new  edition  he  comes  forth, 

Without  errata,  may  we  think  he'll  be 

In  leaner  and  coesr*  of  eternity. 

The  celebrated  epitaph  of  Dr.  Franklin  is  supposed  to 
have  been  suggested  by  this ;  but  the  lines  of  Joseph  Capen, 
a  minister  of  Topsfield,  on  Mr.  John  Foster,  an  ingenious 
mathematician  and  printer,  bear  to  it  a  still  closer  resem- 
blance— 

Thy  body  which  so  activeness  did  lack, 
Now*  laid  aside,  like  an  old  almanack; 
But  for  the  present  only  \  out  of  date ; 
T  will  have  at  length  a  Car  more  active 
Yea,  though  with  dust  thy  body  soiled  be, 
Yet  at  the  resurrection  we  shall  see 
A  fair  edition,  and  of  matchless  worth. 
Free  from  errata  new  in  heaven  set  forth  j 
T  is  but  a  word  from  God,  the  great  Creator, 
It  shall  be  done  when  He  saith  Imprimatur. 

One  of  the  most  poetical  of  the  epitaphs  of  this  period 
is  that  by  Cotton  Mather  on  the  Rev.  Thomas  Shepard, 
before  mentioned,  who  died  in  1649— 

Heare  lice  Intombed  a  heavenly  orator, 
From  the  great  King  of  kings  Ambassador— 
Mirrour  of  verities,  magazine  of  arte*, 
Crown  to  our  beads,  and  loadstone  to 


The  following  lines  are  from  the  monument  of  the  Rev. 
Richard  Mather,  who  died  in  Dorchester,  in  1660,  aged  73. 

Richardos  hie  dormit  Matheros, 
Bed  nee  tot  us  nee  mora  diu  tuna, 
Lsstatus  geooisse  pares. 
In  cerium  est  utrum  doctfor  an  mellor 
Anima  et  gloria  non  queunt  bumaoi. 

Divinely  rich  and  learned  Richard  Mather, 
Sons  like  him,  prophets  great,  rejoiced  his  father. 
Short  time  bis  sleeping  dust  here's  covered  down: 
Mot  his  ascended  spirit  or  renown. 


The  Rev.  Edward  Thompson,  a  preacher  of  considerable 
reputation  in  his  day,  died  at  Marshfield,  Massachusetts,  in 
1705.    His  epitaph  is  preserved  by  Alden — 

Here,  in  a  tyrant's  hand,  doth  captive  lye 
A  rare  lynopus  of  diviactve. 
Old  patriarch*,  prophets,  gospel  bishops  meet 
Undi  rdeep  silence  in  their  winding  sheet. 
All  rest  awhi'e.  in  hopes  and  full  intent, 
When  their  King  calls,  to  sit  in  Parliament. 

Governor  Theophilus  Eaten,  of  New  Haven,  died  at  an 
advanced  age  on  the  7th  of  January,  1657.  His  son-in-law, 
Deputy-Governor  William  Jones,  and  his  daughter,  are 
buried  near  him,  and  are  alluded  to  in  the  lines  upon  the 
monument  erected  to  his  memory. 


Satan, » famed,  so  wise,  so  meek,  so; 
The  phoenix  of  our  world— here  lies  in  duet. 
His  name  forget  New  England  never  must 
T*  attend  you,  syr,  uodr  these  framed  stone* 
Are  come  yr  honrd  son  and  daughter  Jones, 
On  each  hand  to  repose  yr  weary  bone*. 

The  next  is  from  on  old  monument  in  Dorchester. 


Heare  lyes  our  eaptaiae.  who  major  of  SuflWfc  waft  withall, 

A  goodly  magistrate  was  be,  and  major  genemll  I 

Two  troops  of  horse  with  him  here  come,  such  worth  his  love  did  crave. 

Tea  compaayes  of  toot,  also,  mourning  marefat  to  his  grave* 

Let  all  who  read  be  sore  to  keep  the  (aith  as  he  bath  don ; 

With  Christ  he  now  lives  crownM :  his  name  was  Humphrey  Afherton. 

He  died  the  sixteenth  of  November,  1661. 

In  the  same  cemetery  "  lies  the  body  of  James  Humfrey, 
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one  of  the  ruling  elders  of  Dorchester,  who  departed  this 
life  the  13  May,  1666,  in  the  78  year  of  his  age."  HU  epi- 
taph, like  many  of  that  period,  is  in  the  form  of  an 


A  ad  oely  »ai»»  the  riving  of  the  jest ; 


I  arioaad  witbia  this  tbii 

I  ad  only  « 
Meat  usefal  while  he  lived,  adorned  ha 
E  vea  Id  old  age  he  •erred  his  gmmt'ttm. 
S  iaet  tat  decease,  taoafht  of  with 

n  ow  mat  a  bleariaf  this  ruling  elder,  ha 
V  ato  fait  church  and  towa  and  paatora  threat 
M  alher  the  Ant  did  br  him  help  receive, 
F  liat  be  did  neit  hit  burden  much  reliere. 
R  eaowaed  Daalbrth  did  he  aariu  with  skill; 
E  •tarmed  high  by  all,  bearing  fruit  aotil 
T  ieldinf  to  death,  his  glorious  seat  did  SO. 

The  most  ingenious  of  the  Puritan  poets  was  the  Rev. 
Michael  Wiggleworth,  whose  "  Day  of  Doom"  is  the  most 
remarkable  cariosity  in  American  literature.  "  He  was  as 
skilled,"  says  one  of  his  biographers,  "  in  physic  and  sur- 
gery as  in  diviner  things,"  and  when  he  could  neither 
preach  nor  prescribe  for  the  physical  sufferings  of  his 
neighbors, 


M  la  envM?  vme,  aad  moat  laborbes  rayrata, 
He  diahed  ap  truths  right  worthy  oar  regard." 


He  was  buried  in  Maiden,  near  Boston,  and  his  epitaph  was 
written  by  Mather— 

THS  EXCaXLXlfT  lsTCHAaX  WIOOUDTWOaVTH, 

yajnaifDos 


Bit  pea  AM  oaet  meat  from  la*  mlerftUki 
Aad  now  be  H  goaa  bsyoad  the  aalarv  raaca. 
Hit  body,  oaee  to  tarn,  was  nest  to  m*m; 
From  beaea  be  *s  to  unbodied  tpiriu  flows. 
Once  hh  rare  skill  did  all  diatom  heal  j 
Aad  be  does  ao'hing  now  aaeaty  f 
Be  to  his  Pandit*  is  joyful  coiaa, 
Aad  wait*  with  Joy  to  see  hie  ~ 


The  last  epitaph  for  which  we  have  now  space  is  from 
the  monument  of  Dr.  Clark,  a  grandson  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  John  Clark  who  came  to  New  England  in  1030. 


He  who  among  pbrairfaas 
Aad  by  his  wue  prescriptions  conquered  Fata, 
Now  Ties  extended  in  the  silent  grata. 
Nor  him  alive  would  his  vast  Bieril  saw. 
But  still  ha  fame  shall  last,  his  vinace  live, 
Aad  all  sepulchral  atoanaMBta  ■arrive i 
Still  flourish  shall  his  same :  nor  shall  thai 
Long  at  hit  piety  aad  love  be  knowa. 


Sxsial  Publications. — Messrs.  Harper,  of  New  York, 
are  now  publishing,  in  semi-monthly  parts,  "  A  Dictionary, 
Geographical,  Statistical  and  Historical,  of  the  various 
countries,  places,  and  principal  natural  objects  in  the  world, 
by  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  in  which  the  articles  relating  to  the 
United  Slates  have  been  greatly  multiplied  and  extended, 
and  adapted  to  the  present  condition  of  the  country,  and  to 
the  wants  of  its  citizens,  by  Daniel  Haskell,  late  President 
of  the  University  of  Vermont."  This  is  decidedly  the  best 
universal  gazetteer  ever  published  in  any  language.  The 
American  edition  is  well  printed,  though  on  rather  small 
type,  and  the  various  maps  which  it  contains  are  from  the 
latest  and  most  accurate  authorities.  The  same  publishers 
have  nearly  completed  their  serial  edition  of  Brando's 
"  Encyclopedia  of  Literature,  Science  and  Art,"  a  work 
containing  more  valuable  and  interesting  matter  than  many 
libraries  of  a  hundred  volumes.  The  fifth  number  of  the 
Collected  Writings  of  Cornelius  Mathews  has  been  pub- 
lished in  New  York  by  M.  Y.  Beach.  Mr.  Winchester,  pro- 
prietor of  "  The  New  World"  newspaper,  is  publishing, 
in  semi-monthly  parts,  an  excellent  edition  of  the  celebrated 
Chronicles  of  Froissart,  at  about  one  fifth  of  the  price  of  the 
foreign  impressions.  W.  H.  Graham  of  this  city  is  issuing 
a  very  handsome  edition  of  the  Prose  Romances  of  Edgar 
A.  Poe,  |d  be  completed  in  twenty  parts.  These  tales  are, 
in  many  respects,  the  most  remarkable  ever  published  in 
this  country,  and  we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  to  re- 
view them  in  an  appropriate  manner. 


|  New  Womxs.— The  Rev.  Dr.  Stone,  of  BrooUya,  as 
nearly  ready  for  the  press,  Memoirs  of  the  Lmte  Right  In 
Alexander  Vieta  Griswold,  Bishop  of  the  Eastern  Diets 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  State 
The  life  of  the  bate  Noah  Webster,  LL.  D.,  will  be  pt> 
lished  from  his  MSS.,  etc.,  in  the  coaming;  ansunsn.  * 
Prescott's  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  will  be  asw 
by  Messrs.  Harper  early  in  November.  W.  H.  toasts, 
of  this  city,  and  H.  W.  Hewitt,  of  New  York,  fcm  s 
press  "An  Illustrated  Sacred  History  of  oar  Lord  n. 
Savior  Jesus  Christ,  as  recorded  in  the  Jour  Gospel* :  i 
which  is  added  an  appendix,  containing  explanatory  bow 
embellished  with  numerous  engravings  on  wood,  H'agtk- 
ing  the  principal  events  from  the  annunciatioB  fc>  » 
ascension.  By  J.  M.  Wainwright,  D.  D."  This  will  be  « 
of  the  most  elegant  of  the  illustrated  works  of  the 


Books  Lately  Published. — Among  the  recent  rvkbr* 
tions  which  we  have  not  noticed  elsewhere,  is  **  Ciana 
Studies,"  embracing  essays  on  ancient  Literature  aaJ  !•- 
with  the  biographies  and  correspondence  of  eminent  yS- 
logists,  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  Patch  and  Gems 
scholars,  translated  by  Barnas  Sears,  President  of  the  Nek- 
ton Theological  Seminary,  B.  B.  Edwarda,  Profeatv  a 
the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and  C.  C.  Feuoa.  Pro- 
fessor in  Harvard  University.  It  is  the  moat  able  pie* so- 
classical  learning  ever  published,  and  we  hope  it  wL  a 
largely  read  by  the  teachers  and  the  students  of  the  cosset 
We  have  read  no  work  daring  the  year  which  we  crctf 
more  cheerfully  or  warmly  praise.  Messrs.  Campbell 
Co.,  of  this  city,  have  reprinted  McCrie's  "  Viudkabcs  1 
the  Scottish  Covenanters"  against  the  attacks  tnedrayra 
them  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  first  series  of  fat*  afta 
of  My  Landlord."  It  is  an  eloquent  and  interesting b***T 
of  a  conscientious  and  intelligent  sect,  who  were  greedy 
caricatured  by  the  great  novelist.  They  have  bkf«iN 
issued  a  cheap  but  excellent  edition  of  Liefaiafs  work*  en 
Agricultural  and  Animal  Chemistry.  One  of  the 
teresting  books  we  have  ever  read  is  the  one  on 
by  J.  G.  Kohl,  lately  reprinted  in  a  cheap  form,  by  Carer* 
Hart,  of  this  city,.  Mr.  Kohl  is  among  travelers  what  Bos- 
well  is  among  biographers.  We  know  of  no  one  trie 
more  admirably  describes  still  nature  or  social  life,  aad  <* 
no  work  of  the  same  description  embracing  more  fren 
and  interesting  information. 


TBI  "  AifTioyB  Boukstorx."— He  who  makes  the  north- 
ern tour  will  peradventure  stop  a  day  in  Boston,  where, 
after  making  the  circumambulatory  ascent  of  « the  ol<m> 
raent,''  he  will  find  nothing  more  worthy  his  regard— « 
least  if  he  be  an  antiquary  or  man  of  letters — than  the  **  *i 
curiosity  shop"  of  Burnham,  in  Cornhill.  It  is  styled  cc 
"  Antiqve  Bokestore,"  and  is  the  largest,  indeed  the  oaX 
establishment  of  its  character  in  the  country — a  repositjrr 
of  all  that  is  curious  and  rare,  especially  in  oar  own  litera- 
ture, from  the  days  of  Mather  and  Wigglesworth  to  thes? 
of  Pop  Emmons  and  Dr.  McHenry— four  stories  filled  v  _ 
Puritan  theology,  Indian  war  clubs,  timnacendentnl  p*> 
losophy  and  Polynesian  gods!  No  man  has  sewn  iH 
"  Athens  of  America"  who  has  not 
this  literary  museum. 


i 


Washhiotox  Allston— This  illustrious  man— the  great- 
est painter  of  his  time— died  suddenly  at  Camrjridgepori  Bear 
Botton  on  the  8th  of  July,  while  sitting  alone  near  miring 
in  his  studio,  surrounded  by  his  imperishable  creations,  fit 
was  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
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A    TALE    OF    CHAMOUNY.* 


BY  T.  C.  OOATTAJT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  on  one  of  the  highest  of  the  mountains  over- 
looking  the  valley  of  Chamouny,  and  while  I  marked, 
far  below  me,  its  pigmy  population- moving  in  scarcely 
discernible  groups,  that  the  thought  struck  me  that 
there  certainly  existed  among  them,  if  one  could  but 
find  them  out,  some  traditions  of  suffering  or  senti- 
ment, or  other  materials  common  to  mankind  else- 
where, and  out  of  which  the  webs  of  story-tellers  are 
spun.  No  sooner  was  the  thought  conceived  than  I 
turned  to  Pierre  Payot,  my  intelligent  guide,  and  cau- 
tiously repressing  the  eagerness  of  authorship,  I  re- 
marked to  him  that  in  a  place  so  remote  from  the  busy 
world,  events  doubtless  occurred,  from  time  to  time, 
of  an  out-of-the-way  kind. 

11  Why,  as  for  that,  sir,"  said  he,  "  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  honesty  in  our  valley ;  and  they  say  that  is  not 
very  common  in  the  world  you  speak  of.  I  could 
tell  you  some  true  instances.  And  it  is  odd  enough 
that  I  see  a  woman  going  along  the  road  there,  this 
moment,  who  is  a  living  proof  of  it." 

"  You  cannot  distinguish  any  particular  individual 
at  this  great  distance,  can  you  ?"  asked  I. 

"  Easily,  sir,"  replied  Payot ;  "  custom  gives  to  us 
guides  great  sharpness  of  vision.  What  is  it  that 
enables  the  eagle  to  see  objects  from  such  a  height, 
but  the  habit  of  looking  after  their  prey?" 

"  As  you  watch  for  a  stray  traveler,  is  it  not,  my 
good  friend?" 

14  No,  no,  sir,  we  are  not  so  bad  as  that,"  returned 
he,  with  a  good  natured  smile ;  "  I  assure  you  that 
some  of  us  are  almost  as  honest  as  Marie  Cachat, 
there  below — and  probably  we  are  as  little  the  better 
of  it  as  she  was  on  a  memorable  occasion." 

*  There  being  half  a  dozen  different  ways  of  netting 
this  word,  I  choose  the  orthography  which  is  most  English, 
and  least  puzzling  at  to  pronunciation. 
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"A  memorable  occasion?"  said  I,  concealing  as 
much  as  possible  the  pleasure  which  rose  up,  in  antici- 
pation of  some  very  interesting  recital. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  it  was  so,  sir;  for  it  rarely  falls  to 
the  lot  of  a  poor  woman,  with  four  helpless  children, 
to  find  a  portfolio  containing  bank  notes  to  the  value 
of  five  thousand  francs." 

"  And  she  has  had  this  good  luck  ?" 

*'  She  had,  sir ;  there,  on  the  very  road ;  and  proba- 
bly not  a  hundred  yards  from  the  spot  where  she  is 
now  walking.  I  am  sure  I  should  n't  wonder  if  the 
devil  rose  up  every  time  she  passes  the  place,  and 
laughed  at  her  for  her  fruitless  honesty." 

"  Honesty  is  its  own  reward,  my  friend,"  said  I, 
in  all  the  commonplace  of  proverbial  quotation. 

"  So  is  avarice,  sir ;  and  the  vice  being  better  paid 
than  the  virtue,  no  wonder  it  is  the  most  d  la  mode." 

Loathing  argument,  when  I  am  enjoying  nature, 
and  fearful  of  clogging  wiLh'^netaphysics  the  story  I 
anticipated,  I  forebore  making  any  rejoinder,  and 
merely  begged  my  guide  to  tell  me  the  one  in  question. 

"  Bless  you,  sir,"  said  he— and  it  was  quite  an  ori- 
ginal answer,  though  a  wonderful  coincidence— 
"  Bless  you,  sir,  I  have  no  story  to  tell ;  but  only  that 
poor  and  honest  Marie  Cachat,  having  picked  up  the 
portfolio  and  ascertained  its  value,  ran  three  leagues 
on  the  road  to  Sallenches  before  she  could  overtake 
its  owner,  a  rich  milord;  and  when  she'  gave  it  to 
him—" 

"  Well,  what  then?"  said  I  impatiently. 

"  Why,  then  he  thanked  her,  sir,  and  that  was  all 
she  got  for  her  pains." 

"  The  devil  take  him,  whoever  he  was !"  exclaimed 
I,  bouncing  up  from  the  granite  seat  on  which  I  had 
been  resting—"  and  is  that  all  ?" 

"All !  why  it  was  nothing,  sir." 

"And  your  story  is  finished  ?" 
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11  I  told  you  I  had  no  story,  sir ;  but  it  would  not  be 
bard  to  invent  one  here.  It  was  on  that  mountain 
yonder,  by  the  side  of  a  little  spring  which  feeds  that 
puny  cascade,  that  the  celebrated  Monsieur  Florian 
commenced  his — " 

"  Trashy  tale  of  Claud  ine — all  the  guide  books  vouch 
for  it,"  said  I,  interrupting  Fayot  rather  uncivilly. 
14  But,  as  you  say,  any  one  might  invent  a  story  here. 
But  invention  wont  satisfy  me  just  now.  I  want  truth, 
my  friend,  for  '  Truth  is  strange,  stranger  than  fic- 
tion,' let  me  tell  you." 

As  Payot  could  not  see  the  inverted  commas,  he  no 
doubt  thought  my  observation  bran  new.  I  did  not 
deceive  him — but  I  muttered  between  my  teeth,  "  and 
much  more  so  to  most  people — but  I  must  not  waste 
my  sarcasm  on  the  winds.  And  so,  Payot,"  con- 
tinued I  aloud,  "  you  really  have  nothing  extraordi- 
nary to  tell  me.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  crimes,  or 
misdemeanors,  or  the  like?" 

"Alas!  nothing,  sir.  People  here  are,  after  all, 
very  much  the  same,  I  believe,  as  in  other  places ; 
neither  very  good  nor  very  bad.  They  are  often 
guilty  of  petty  vices,  but  rarely  commit  great 
crimes." 

"  Well,  it  can't  be  helped,  but  it  is  very  unfortu- 
nate," said  I,  in  a  melancholy  and  disappointed  tone. 
And  I  wandered  over  the  huge  hills  for  the  rest  of  the 
day ;  hoping,  in  vain,  to  fall  in  with  some  flesh  and 
blood  adventure,  that  might  break  the  monotony  of 
my  admiration  at  the  wonders  of  inanimate  nature. 

Next  morning  we  were  early  on  the  road  toward 
Martigny,  Payot  carrying  my  light  portmanteau ;  and, 
the  weather  being  splendid,  I  was  in  good  heart,  recon- 
ciled to  the  dull  virtues  of  Chamouny,  and  quite  in 
tune  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  enchanting  scenery.  It 
was  the  7th  of  June,  Friday,  a  glorious  season,  and 
with  me  a  lucky  day  for  setting  out  on  a  voyage, 
either  by  land  or  water;  for  I  love  to  patronize  (in 
ever  so  small  a  way)  almost  all  things  against  which 
men  have  a  prejudice,  founded  merely  on  superstition 
or  on  pride.  I  forgot  all  my  previous  anxiety  and 
disappointment  on  the  score  of  storytelling.  I  was 
never  in  a  mood  of  more  thorough  enjoyment.  So 
we  stepped  along  merrily ;  and  I  marked  the  beams 
playing  round  the  peaks  0  "  the  monarch,"  and  telling 
me  that  the  sun  had  risen,  though  he  was  far  hidden 
from  my  ken  by  the  giant  mountains,  which  he  had 
yet  some  hours  to  climb  before  he  could  overlook  the 
valley  where  I  and  my  guide  trudged  on. 

We  had  not  proceeded  half  a  league,  when  Payot 
said  to  me, 

"lam  really  glad,  sir,  to  find  you  in  better  humor 
than  you  were  yesterday.  I  have  been  worrying  my- 
self all  night  to  recollect  some  gloomy  anecdote  to 
put  you  in  good  temper,  but  I  could  not  succeed. 
However,  my  wife— you  know  women  are  better 
hanAi  than  we  are,  sir,  at  remembering  romance — 
told  me  that  I  should  be  sure,  as  we  went  along  the 
road  this  morning,  to  strike  on  something  to  suit  your 
fancy.  Don't  you  remember,  says  she,  the  bloody 
mill  and  the  skeleton  hand?" 

"  The  what!"  exclaimed  I,  abruptly  and  joyously, 
for  the  words  sounded  cheeringly. 


"  The  bloody  mill  and  the  skeleton  hand/'  returned 
my  guide ;  "  so  you  like  the  title,  sir  ?" 

"  Amazingly— very  much,  indeed" — answered  I, 
scarcely  able  to  keep  in  due  bounds  my  gratification 
at  this  unlooked-for  sunburst  of  horrors. 

"  Then,  if  that  's  the  case,  look  there,  sir,  at  those 
ruined  walls  close  by  the  river,"  (I  cast  my  eyes  to 
the  right,  and  saw  the  crumbling  remains  of  a  house,) 
"  that  is  the  bloody  mill,  sir." 

"  And  the  skeleton  hand?"  asked  I,  with  the  insa- 
tiate gluttony  of  a  legend  hunter. 

"  Oh,  you  shall  have  that,  too,  all  in  good  time, 
sir,"  replied  Payot,  smiling—"  but  you  must  have  a 
little  patience,  and  let  things  come  on  gradually  and 
in  due  succession." 

"  Certainly,  certainly — I  am  not  in  the  least  hurry- 
not  the  slightest — only  you  know  the  words  are  enough 
to  excite  a  little  curiosity." 

"  Well  then,  sir,  you  shall  not  be  kept  in  suspense," 
said  my  considerate  guide— for  be  saw  through  my 
assumed  indifference— and  after  drawing  my  attention 
to  another  mill,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  up 
the  valley,  but  one  which  formed  a  most  flourishing 
and  wealthy  looking  contrast  to  the  desolate  ruin  of 
the  other,  he  related,  pretty  nearly  as  follows,  his 
anecdote,  sketch,  or  story — to  which  I  have  not  ven- 
tured to  affix  the  name  he  gave  it,  leaving  the  reader 
to  adopt  or  reject  that,  according  to  his  peculiar  taste 
in  titles. 


TIIE  STORY. 

In  the  latest  years  of  the  last  century,  two  millers 
had  established  themselves  in  that  unfortunately  doss 
neighborhood  above  described,  which,  with  a  rivalry 
of  pursuits  and  similarity  of  interests,  was  almost 
sure  to  produce  envy,  hatred  and  malice.  On  one 
side  at  least  these  results  were  decided  and  violent. 
Gabriel  Balmat,  the  occupant  of  the  dwelling  whose 
ruins  are  now  the  only  visible  records  of  his  exist- 
ence, was  a  man  of  dark  and  direful  character.  I  o- 
mated  and  solitary  in  the  world,  he  had  no  check  in 
domestic  associations  to  the  baneful  passions  of  an 
ill-regulated  mind.  He  was  poor,  and  had  from  early 
youth  maintained  a  hard  struggle  against  fate.  But 
there  was  neither  dignity  nor  virtue  in  the  contest. 
He  worked  his  way  through  life  in  bitterness  and 
gloom,  finding  congenial  associations  in  the  desolate 
rocks  and  glaciers,  and  seeking  none  with  any  of  his 
own  species,  beyond  what  was  prescribed  by  the 
actual  necessities  of  his  calling. 

The  evil  disposition  of  this  unhappy  man  was 
chiefly  excited  against  his  rival  in  trade,  Paul  Cony- 
eur,  who  was,  even  earlier  than  he,  established  in  the 
mill  that  was  his  father's  before  him ;  so  that  Balmat 
had  really  no  excuse,  much  less  a  justification  for  his 
enmity.  The  man  he  hated  so  much  was  simple  and 
honest  in  his  manners  and  dealings ;  a  fair  competitor 
in  a  business  which  afforded  ample  employment  iot 
two  persons,  and  a  fair  chance  of  respectable  provi- 
sion for  at  least  two  families. 

It  was  not,  however,  wonderful  that  the  amiabb 
and  conciliatory  ways  of  Corryeur  made  him  the 
favorite  with  the  small  farmers  and  smaller  peasantry. 
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Nothing  "brings  grist  to  the  mill,"  literally  or  by 
analogy,  so  much  as  an  easy  temper  and  a  kindly 
bearing.  The  consequence,  in  the  present  instance, 
was  that  the  possessor  of  these  happy  qualities  had 
generally  more  corn  to  grind  than  his  hopper  could 
accommodate,  that  his  wife  and  children  were  well 
dressed,  and  his  little  household  in  a  state  of  great 
comfort ;  while  his  unpopular  neighbor  got  but  little 
employment,  and  was  continually  forced  to  expend 
his  indifferent  profits  in  lawsuits  with  those  customers 
whom  he  was  so  much  in  the  habit  of  ill-treating  and 
quarreling  with.  The  vexations  and  injuries  he,  on 
many  occasions,  caused  to  poor  Corryeur  and  his  pro- 
perty were  considerable.  But  the  latter  never  would 
follow  the  example  of  others,  by  retaliating  or  going 
to  law,  trusting  to  his  own  industry  to  repair  the  mis- 
chief, and  benevolently  hoping  for  a  change  of  charac- 
ter in  his  disagreeable  and  dangerous  neighbor. 

The  wisdom  of  this  conduct  was  in  some  measure 
justified  by  the  result.  For  in  the  course  of  time  a 
feeling  did  accidentally  rise  up  in  the  breast  of  Gabriel, 
which,  if  it  did  not  altogether  change  his  disposition, 
at  least  modified  it  in  some  measure,  in  respect  to  its 
injurious  effects  upon  the  interests  of  the  Corryeur 
family. 

It  happened  one  morning  early  that  "  the  repulsive 
personage"  who  is  the  hero  of  this  story  was  taking  a 
solitary  walk  up  that  side  of  the  Arve  (the  little  river 
that  waters  the  valley  of  Chamouny)  on  which  his 
own  mill  and  dwelling-house  were  situate,  his  mind 
fixed,  as  usual,  on  some  project  of  ill,  or  occupied 
with  some  reflection  of  discomfort,  when  his  attention 
was  suddenly  attracted  to  a  group  of  children  on  the 
opposite  bank,  whom  be  at  once  recognized  as  the 
junior  branches  of  the  Corryeur  family.  He  had  never 
before  been  so  near  those  young  creatures,  for  they 
had  such  an  extreme  dread  of  him  that  they  on  all 
possible  occasions  avoided  his  neighborhood.  He 
now  stood  gazing  at  them  with  folded  arms  and  scowl- 
ing aspect ;  and  at  sight  of  those  living  reproaches  to 
his  misanthropy  and  malice,  his  bad  feelings  were 
still  more  excited,  and  they  at  length  arose  to  absolute 
fury,  on  observing  that  as  soon  as  the  children  saw 
him  they  fled  toward  their  home,  uttering  piercing 
screams  and  throwing  behind  them  looks  of  terror. 
The  first  impulse  of  his  passion  made  him  also  run  in 
the  same  direction,  shouting  and  uttering  impreca- 
tions, so  as  to  increase  their  fright ;  and  at  last  one  of 
the  little  urchins — a  mere  infant — was  tripped  up  by 
a  stone  on  the  path,  and  it  fell  headlong  from  the  bank 
into  the  stream.  Shallow  as  it  was  there  was  quite 
water  enough  to  drown  a  child  of  that  helpless  age ; 
and  such  might  have  been  the  fate  of  the  little  victim 
had  Balmat  left  it  to  itself.  But  urged  by  his  im- 
petuous temper,  and  acting  from  impulse  more  than 
design,  he  rushed  into  the  river,  over  the  rocky  im- 
pediments, and  was  just  within  arms-length  of  the 
struggling  innocent,  and  on  the  point  of  either  plung- 
ing it  deeper  into  the  water,  and  so  suffocating  it,  or 
raising  it  up  to  dash  it  to  certain  death  against  the 
granite  blocks  around,  when  he  was  arrested  in  time 
to  save  him  from  the  commission  of  this  ferocious  and 
cowardly  crime. 


It  was  no  stalwart  arm  which  seized  on  his — no  ^| 
powerful  man  who  threw  himself,  shield-like,  before 
the  helpless  object  of  his  rage.  It  was  only  a  little 
girl  of  about  twelve  years  old,  the  eldest  sister  of  the 
child,  who,  while  her  two  younger  brothers  continued 
their  flight  toward  home,  had  intrepidly  stopped  on 
her  path,  and  immediately  ran  into  the  water,  to  in- 
terpose between  the  double  death  which  seemed  to 
menace  her  little  sister,  heedless  of  the  risk  she  her- 
self ran  of  sharing  her  fate. 

"  Oh,  sir,  kill  me,  kill  me!  but  not  little  Josephine; 
that  would  break  my  mother^  heart/*  cried  the  pale 
and  agitated  girl,  piteously  looking  toward  Balmat's 
terrible  countenance,  while  her  hands  were  employed 
in  raising  the  child  from  its  perilous  position. 

Almost  every  mind  does  homage  to.  the  quality  of 
courage.  None  more  so  than  those  in  which  it  de- 
generates into  ferocity.  If  all  people  knew  this  well, 
in  many  trying  scenes,  all  would  seem  to  be  brave, 
even  if  they  were  not  so.  In  the  instance  now  before 
us,  the  cruel  Balmat  was  struck  with  astonishment 
and  admiration,  little  common  to  one  so  generally  in- 
sensible to  sudden  emotions.  The  boldness  of  this 
girl,  herself  a  mere  child,  in  rushing  to  what  she  evi-  ^, 
dently  believed  a  self-sacrifice,  to  save  her  sister's  '— 
life  and  her  mother's  feelings,  appeared  to  him  an  act 
of  such  sublimity,  that  even  tne  callous  heart  of  Gap 
briel  the  cruel,  as  he  was  usually  called,  was  touched 
by  it  in  a  way  unknown  to  him  before. 

"  No,  I  '11  not  kill  either  you  or  her,"  said  he,  with 
a  grim  smile,  as  he  took  the  children,  one  in  each 
hand,  and  helped  them  out  of  the  water.  And  as  he 
lifted  (hem  up  the  bank  he  asked  the  eldest  what  was 
her  name. 

u  Julie  Corryeur,"  replied  she  firrmly,  yet  turning 
toward  home,  as  though  unwilling  to  trust  herself 
longer  in  such  doubtful  company. 

"  You  are  afraid  of  me?"  said  Balmat. 

"  Not  for  myself,  but  for  my  little  sister,  sir,"  an- 
swered Julie. 

"  You  know  me,  then  ?    Who  am  I  ?" 

"  The  wicked  miller  of  Chamouny,  sir." 

Balmat  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  candor  and 
the  civility  combined  in  this  rough  answer.  But  be- 
fore he  could  continue  the  conversation,  his  attention 
was  attracted  to  the  approach  of  a  group  from  the 
rival  mill,  consisting  of  Corryeur,  his  wife  and  two 
men  servants,  who  had  hastened,  on  hearing  the 
screams  of  the  runaway  children,  and  now  rapidly 
approached  with  menacing  air.  Balmat,  having  quite 
recovered  his  calmness,  proceeded  to  ascend  the 
broken  and  rocky  bank,  helping  up  his  dripping  com- 
panions ;  and  as  he  reached  the  level  ground  the  hos- 
tile group  arrived  on  the  spot.  The  children  imme- 
diately disengaged  themselves  from  his  hold,  and 
rushed  into  the  open  arms  of  their  parents,  both  of 
whom  anxiously  gazed  to  see  that  all  was  safe  and 
well ;  and  the  father  being  the  soonest  satisfied,  he 
stepped  close  up  to  Balmat,  and  exclaimed  in  an  angry 
tone, 

"What  does  all  this  mean,  neighbor  Gabriel? 
What  have  you  been  doing  to  my  children  ?" 

On  hearing  this,  Julie  turned  again  quickly;  and, 
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taking  hold  of  her  father's  hand,  she  said  with  much 


"  Oh,  nothing,  nothing,  father,  but  what  was  very 
good  and  very  kind  to  us.  Little  Josephine  fell  into 
the  river,  and  Monsieur  Balmat  ran  in,  to  save  her 
from  being  drowned." 

-  "  Indeed !"  exclaimed  Corryeur,  "  then  I  am  more 
obliged  to  him,  than  I  should  have  been  to  any  man 
in  the  district  One  expects  a  good  turn  from  a  friend, 
and  no  thanks ;  but  when  an  enemy  does  it,  he  de- 
serves our  gratitude.  Come,  Gabriel,  give  me  your 
hand,  and  let  us  be  good  neighbors  henceforward." 

"  Not  so  fast,  Paul  Corryeur,"  replied  Balmat,  with 
a  tone  more  serious  than  sullen,  and  folding  his  arms 
across  his  breast,  "  I  cannot  give  my  hand  to  a  man 
who  has  not  some  share  of  my  heart.  I  am  an  open 
enemy,  at  any  rate.  But  I  have  no  objection  to  be 
friends  with  little  Julie  there.  Will  you  let  her  em- 
brace me?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  will,  if  she  likes  it  It  would  be 
hard  to  refuse  that  to  him  who  saved  her  sister's  life." 

"  Tut,  tut,  man !  I  didn't  save  the  child's  life,  and 
had  no  notion  of  doing  it — and  Julie  knows  that  But 
she  is  a  brave  and  a  good-hearted  girl ;  and  there 's 
something  about  her  that  has  struck  a  new  light  into 
my  mind  altogether— and  so,  will  you  give  me  a  kiss, 
Julie?" 

Half  reluctant,  half  willing,  and  blushing  deeply, 
the  little  girl  received  the  proffered  embrace. 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  and  God  bless  you !  You 
are  a  good  child,"  said  Balmat  abruptly ;  and  he  then 
turned  away  and  walked  rapidly  down  the  river's 
side,  till  he  came  to  the  rustic  bridge  of  planks  just 
opposite  the  source  of  the  Aveyron,  at  the  foot  of  the 
glacier  des  Bou,  and  which  led  close  up  to  his  own 
house. 

The  Corryeurs  looked  after  him  for  some  time, 
and  then  turned  toward  their  home  again,  being 
anxious  to  get  the  children  quickly  relieved  from  their 
wet  garments.  While  they  walked  along  the  mother 
questioned  Julie  as  to  the  recent  adventure,  Paul  be- 
ing deep  in  reflection  on  the  strange  character  of  his 
neighbor ;  and  one  of  the  men,  turning  to  his  compa- 
nion, remarked  that  it  was  the  first  time  that  cruel 
Gabriel  was  known  to  do  a  good  action,  embrace  a 
fellow  creature,  or  say  "  God  bless  you !" 


CHAPTER  H. 

The  effect  produced  by  this  occurrence  on  the  way- 
ward mind  of  Balmat  was  immense.  It  was  like  that 
caused  by  some  heavy  substance  flung  into  a  dark 
and  stagnant  lake.  It  seemed  to  heave  it  up  in  wild 
convulsion  from  its  very  depths,  without  purifying  its 
nature  or  changing  its  hue.  The  color  of  Balmat's 
character  was  the  same  as  ever,  but  one  beam  shone 
upon  and  trembled  in  itv  like  the  reflection  of  a  single 
star  in  the  water's  gloom.  Unloving  and  unloved,  he 
felt  suddenly  as  though  it  were  possible  for  him  to 
feel  and  to  inspire  regard.  The  courage  shown  by 
Julie  in  braving  his  rage,  her  goodness  in  interposing 
between  him  and  her  father,  the  fine  expression,  of  her 
countenance  as  she  received  his  embrace,  were  all 


stirring  in  his  memory  during  the  whole  of  that  day, 
and  without  his  knowing  it  they  had  sunk  deep  and 
softly  into  his  heart 

The  first  actual  proof  which  spoke  to  him  in  con- 
viction of  this  effect  was  a  wish  that  he  had  happened 
to  marry  young,  like  Paul  Corryeur,  and  that,  like 
him,  he  had  had  such  a  daughter  as  little  Julie.  Bal- 
mat was  then  about  thirty  years  of  age,  Corryeur  only 
a  few  years  older,  so  that  the  wish,  which  thus  took 
the  form  of  a  regret,  was  only  extravagant  as  being 
unattainable. 

His  next  notion  was  that  he  would  immediately 
marry,  on  the  chance  of  having  a  child  that  he  could 
love  and  who  might  love  him.    But  the  impossibility 
of  this  without  also  having  a  wife,  and  the  repugnance 
with  which  he  had  ever  considered  such  an  encum- 
brance on  his  freedom,  soon  removed  that  thought;  a 
hundred  other  cogitations,  one  wilder  and  more  com- 
plicated than  another,  occupied  him  for  hours  on  this 
eventful  day,  and  as  it  closed  in  he  was  h™rw»jf  con- 
vinced that  he  had  never  passed  one  so  free  from  evil 
thoughts  or  unkindly  feelings.    His  workmen  and  his 
old  woman  servant  could  not  imagine  what  had  come 
over  him.  He  neither  cursed,  nor  swore,  nor  frowned, 
nor  looked  vicious,  from  morning  till  night ;  and  on 
retiring  to  bed  he  actually  muttered  "  ion  joir,  Jenn- 
nette !"    He  even  dreamed  pleasantly — he  confessed 
it  to  the  old  woman  as  she  gave  him  his  coffee  the 
next  morning— and  that  was  even  a  greater  proof  than 
the  tenor  of  his  waking  thoughts  that  his  mind  was 
imbued  with  a  happy  influence,  which  shone  through 
its  most  shadowy  mysteries. 

But  as  he  awoke  to  a  full  sense  of  all  that  had  bees 
passing  in  his  brain,  another  change  came  rapidly 
through  it,  forcing  him  back  to  almost  his  origiml 
state  of  feeling.  Pride  flashed  fiercely  upoq  his  re- 
laxing violence  of  character,  and  he  felt  as  though 
degraded  by  the  incipient  tenderness  which  had  been 
stealing  on  him.  The  reaction  was  desperate.  His 
ferocity  wholly  returned  against  all  ™^nirtyi|  with 
one  exception.  Little  Julie  came  in  for  no  share  of 
it.  Had  his  resentment  fixed  upon  her,  as  the  object 
which  had  caused  the  weakness  he  now  revolted 
from — had  she  attracted  the  heat  of  his  angry  sefc 
contempt— he  had  been  completely  lost  But  happily 
her  gentle  influence  remained  unbroken,  to  humanise 
him,  and  give  him,  at  least,  a  chance  among  his  fellow 
men. 

Some  weeks  passed  by,  without  any  outward  change 
being  evident  in  Gabriel  Balmat  An  overture  to- 
ward a  better  acquaintanceship  had  been  made  to  him 
on  the  part  of  Paul  Corryeur,  by  one  of  the  Burners 
with  whom  they  both  had  dealings.  It  was  peremp- 
torily rejected ;  and,  as  the  report  of  his  having  saved 
a  child  from  drowning  spread  in  the  neighborhood, 
Balmat  seemed  resolved  to  give  it  the  lie  by  every 
practical  contradiction.  He  showed  all  his  usual 
symptoms  of  cruelty  to  animals,  and  moroseness  to 
human  beings.  He  mercilessly  shot,  or  stoned  to 
death,  every  intruding  dog  or  cat  which  prowled  into 
his  premises;  he  severely  beat  two  or  three  boys  who 
in  some  way  excited  his  ire,  and  he  even  struck  one 
of  the  mothers — a  poor  widow— who  ventured  a  re- 
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monstrance.  Private  quarrels,  prosecutions  before 
the  village  magistrate,  and  threatened  lawsuits  were 
the  consequences,  but  these  had  no  terrors  for  Gabriel, 
to  whom  they  were  the  familiar  circumstances  of  his 
uneasy  life. 

Yet  still,  mixed  with  all  this  odious  perversity,  and 
now  perhaps  by  some  possible  caprice  of  nature  ex- 
citing to  it,  was  the  extraordinary  sentiment  of  affec- 
tion— or  something  like  it— toward  Julie  Corryeur. 
There  was  no  positive  evidence  of  this  beyond  Ga- 
briel's own  consciousness,  for  he  made  no  open  at* 
tempt  to  see  the  child ;  but  negative  presumption  was 
afforded,  in  bis  abstinence  from  all  acts  of  arrogance 
toward  the  father  of  the  little  peace  maker,  whose 
mill  stream  was  now  unobstructed,  the  banks  un- 
broken, and  the  wheel  left  free  from  those  nightly  as- 
saults which  had,  on  many  occasions,  disturbed  its 
machinery,  and  caused  cost  and  loss  of  time,  besides 
manifold  feelings  of  vexation  to  the  honest  owner. 

Balmat  several  times  took  a  solitary  stroll  up  the 
river's  side,  early  in  the  morning,  at  noontide,  or  in 
the  evening;  but  if  he  sought  for  Julie;  or  hoped  to 
meet  her  again,  he  was  disappointed,  for  her  mother, 
blessing  the  Virgin  for  her  children's  late  providential 
escape,  strictly  watched  their  movements  now,  that 
they  might  not  again  encounter  such  a  risk.  But  from 
another  point  of  view,  often  reached  in  the  course  of 
his  wanderings,  he  frequently  saw  the  happy  little 
girl.  It  was  one  of  the  elevations  near  the  glacier 
des  Bois,  and  from  which  travelers  sometimes  are  in- 
dulged with  an  imperfect  view  of  the  mer  de  gtacet 
that  Balmat  used,  unobserved  himself,  to  gaze  down 
upon  Julie,  sporting  about  with  her  young  brothers 
and  sister,  and  the  goats,  which  it  was  part  of  her 
duty  to  attend  in  their  pasturage,  close  to  the  precincts 
of  her  father's  mill.  And  it  was  in  the  solitude  of  this 
isolated  spot  that  Gabriel  resolved  on  the  execution 
of  a  plan,  which  was  to  combine  with  his  own  grati- 
fication the  sure  infliction  of  much  misery  on  Paul 
Corryeur,  his  hatred  for  whom  seemed  to  increase  in 
proportion  with  the  intense  but  unaccountable  fancy 
he  had  taken  (or  his  daughter. 

It  would  seem  that,  before  putting  the  plan  al- 
luded to  into  execution,  he  considered  it  necessary 
to  have,  at  least,  the  sanction  of  a  recognition,  a  look 
of  regard,  a  negative  acceptance  of  his  proffered 
friendship,  from  the  innocent  object  so  unconsciously 
implicated  in  his  project.  It  was  therefore  that  one 
Sunday  morning — that  which  was  fixed  on  for  Julie 
going  through  the  ceremony  of  her  "first  commu- 
nion"— five  or  six  weeks  after  the  river  adventure, 
Balmat  was  seen— a  most  unwonted  circumstance — 
lounging  in  the  close  neighborhood  of  the  village 
church,  as  the  congregation  were  pouring  out  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  service.  The  rigid  figure  and 
sullen  look  of  "  the  wicked  miller"  formed  no 
pleasant  object  for  the  rustics,  who,  after  piously  pray- 
ing, were  now  going  forth  to  their  day's  enjoyment, 
with  light  hearts  and  quiet  consciences.  Several  of 
the  females  muttered  an  incantation,  or  cautiously 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  their  breast,  as  a  preser- 
vative against  evil.  But  when  the  Corryeur  family 
appeared,  more  indications  were  shown  of  their  ab- 
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horrence  and  alarm.  One  of  the  little  boys,  who  first 
perceived  Gabriel,  ran  screaming  back  to  his  mother, 
who,  catching  a  sight  of  this  cause  of  terror,  imme- 
diately clasped  the  child  closely  with  one  arm,  at  the 
same  time  snatching  little  Julie  toward  her,  and  call- 
ing for  protection  to  her  husband  who  followed  her. 
The  latter,  also  perceiving  Balmat  at  the  same  instant, 
stepped  forward  between  him  and  the  beloved  group, 
and  stood  without  speaking,  but  with  a  look  expres- 
sive of  his  determination  to  defend  them  against  any 
attempt  at  ill-treatment. 

Balmat  regarded  all  these  symptoms  with  a  smile 
of  deadly  contempt,  but  it  vanished  in  a  moment  from 
his  countenance  to  give  way  to  an  earnest  and  insinu- 
ating look  fixed  on  Julie,  who,  contrary  to  the  absurd 
custom  general  in  continental  countries  of  disfiguring 
children  with  an  unseemly  display  of  tawdry  finery, 
was  dressed  with  modest  simplicity.  Balmat's  look, 
fixed  on  the  handsome  and  interesting  child,  spoke 
almost  as  plainly  as  words  could  have  done — "  Do 
you  remember  me  ?  You  do  not  hate  me,  in  spite  of 
all  this  hostility?"  Julie  certainly  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  look,  if  not  quite  the  letter  of  its  meaning;  and 
she  answered  by  a  smile  full  of  sweetness,  sensibility, 
and  good  feeling. 

"  Enough !"  said  Balmat,  aloud ;  "  now  good  morn- 
ing to  you,  neighbor  Paul !  you  and  your  wife  may 
keep  your  angry  looks  until  there  is  occasion  for 
them." 

With  these  words  he  turned  away,  and  poor  Cor- 
ryeur and  his  wife,  alarmed  more  at  the  tone  and  look 
of  the  speaker  than  at  the  words  themselves,  walked 
silently  home  to  the  mill,  keeping  the  children  within 
arms-length  all  the  way,  and  throwing  many  a  wistful 
glance  around,  apprehensive  of  some  hidden  treachery 
at  every  turn  of  the  road.  And  deeply  did  they  be- 
wail, during  that  Sunday  evening,  the  chance  which 
had  given  them  for  a  neighbor  so  ill-disposed  a  man 
as  Balmat ;  one  who  had  not  even  a  cause  for  his 
vindictiveness  and  spite ;  who  returned  evil  for  good, 
and  seemed  to  hang  like  some  black  cloud,  darkening 
their  path  of  life. 

A  month  more  passed  by.  This  untoward  rencon- 
tre was  almost  ftngotten.  The  continued  absence  of 
local  annoyance  gave  hopes  to  the  Corryeurs  that 
Balmat's  hostile  feelings  were,  after  all,  subsiding; 
and  honest  Paul,  and  even  his  less  confiding  wife,  re- 
laxed their  strict  measures  of  precaution,  and  began 
to  think  that  they  had  judged  too  hastily,  and  probably 
looked  too  harshly  on  the  memorable  day,  which  now 
began  to  be  distinguished  in  the  recollection  and  the 
conversation  of  the  villagers  as  "  Gabriel's  Sunday," 
from  the  uncommon  circumstance  of  his  having  been 
then  seen  at  the  church  door. 


CHAPTER  m. 

It  was  now  summer.  The  snows  had  melted  from 
the  mountain  pasturages,  and  the  flocks  and  herds  re- 
sumed their  wonted  station,  driven  carefully  up  the 
hilly  paths  at  dawn,  and  down  again  at  sunset,  to  the 
cadenced  monotony  of  the  Rons  des  Vaches,  or  the 
other  common  gathering  calls  of  deep  Bounding  horn. 
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Gabriel  Balmat,  being  a  mountaineer  as  well  as  a 
miller,  followed,  in  the  summer  season  especially,  the 
idle  and  rambling  pursuits  that  he  was  born  to,  in  a 
more  absolute  degree  than  the  steady  and  regular 
habits  of  the  calling  to  which  he  was  brought  up. 
He  often  took  his  rifle  and  joined  the  chamois  hun- 
ters of  the  Breven  or  the  Buet,  or  straggled  alone  to 
the  glaciers,  or  wandered  off  to  the  mines  of  Toully, 
and  wasted  precious  hours  in  looking  listlessly  at  the 
operations  of  the  workmen.  His  long  absences  from 
home  were  therefore  nothing  remarkable,  and  nobody 
wondered,  just  at  the  epoch  now  in  question,  that  the 
business  of  the  mill  was  almost  completely  neglected 
by  its  wayward  master ;  nor  did  any  one  trouble  them- 
selves with  conjectures  as  to  the  particular  motives 
which  led  him  thus  away.  But  a  faint  light  soon 
broke  on  the  darkness  of  his  recent  doings. 

One  morning,  soon  after  sunrise,  Balmat  returned  to 
his  solitary  and  unsocial  home,  and  found  the  old  wo- 
man fatigued  with  her  night's  watching,  and  wondering 
at  the  unusual  circumstance  of  his  having  slept  abroad. 
"  Slept,"  echoed  Gabriel,  in  a  tone  of  savage  jocu- 
larity. "  Did  the  sun  sleep,  old  Jeannette,  before  it 
rose  up  into  heaven  erewhile,  and  lit  the  mountain 
tops  ?  So  much  did  I,  and  no  more.  Sleep !  no,  no ! 
I  am  not  the  man  to  sleep,  when  an  enemy  is  to  be 
injured,  or  a  service  rendered  to  myself,  old  girl." 

"  Holy  Mary !  you  have  not  done  any  harm  to  Paul 
Gorryeur?"  asked  Jeannette,  in  alarm. 

"  Make  your  mind  easy,  my  good  old  friend,  I  have 
not  seen  him." 
"  Nor  done  him  a  mischief  in  the  dark?1' 
"  Humph !  You  question  me  too  closely,  Jeannette, 
but  nothing  can  make  me  angry  to-day,  so  give  me  a 
cup  of  coffee,  I  must  prepare  for  business." 

"  For  bed  you  mean,  my  master;  you  want  repose, 
even  more  than  I  do,  it  seems." 

"  Bepose !  not  I,  Jeannette !  I  am  as  light  and  re- 
freshed as  though  I  had  slept  since  sunset—- more  so 
than  neighbor  Paul  will  be  perhaps  when  he  rises  bye- 
and-bye." 

"  Well,  that  is  strange !"  exclaimed  the  old  woman, 
looking  out  of  the  open  window.  "  The  old  saying 
holds  good— no  sooner  do  we  tallaVf  old  Master  Cor- 
ryeur than  he  appears !" 

"The  devil  he  does!"  cried  Balmat;  "is  he  here 
so  soon  ?  Let  me  to  bed  now  in  earnest— prudence, 
prudence,  Jeannette,  as  you  value  your  own  place, 
and  dread  my  anger !" 

So  saying,  he  hurried  into  an  inner  room,  threw  off 
his  clothes,  and  flung  himself  on  the  bed.  Ina  moment 
more  Paul  Corryeur  had  reached  the  house,  walked 
round  to  the  front  door,  and  struck  loudly  at  it  for  ad- 
mission. The  old  woman  hobbled  toward  it,  and 
■lowly  let  him  in. 

"Where  is  your  master?"  asked  Gorryeur,  with  a 
voice  almost  choked  from  agitation. 

"  Good  morning,  Master  Gorryeur !  It  is  indeed  as 
strange  to  see  you  in  Gabriel  Balmat's  mill  as  it 
would  be  if  the  Buet  bad  paid  a  visit  to  the  Breven. 
Ha,  ha,  ha!" 

"Crone!  torture  me  not  with  your  nonesense— 
where  is  Gabriel  Balmat  ?    I  must  speak  to  him." 


"Lord  love  you,  neighbor,  he  doesn't  talk  in  his 
sleep!  He  is  in  his  bed,  to  be  sure.  What's  the 
matter?" 

"  The  matter,  old  woman?  Ton  know  that,  me- 
thinks,"  answered  Corryeur,  with  a  scrutinizing 
glance. 

"  In  good  troth,  I  do  not— and  I  hope  from  my  heart 
that  no  evil  has  happened  to  you,  Master  Corryeur." 

"  It  is  very  odd,  if  you  speak  truly,  and  yet  there  is 
a  tone  of  truth  about  you.  Tell  me  then,  Jeannette, 
and,  as  you  love  God  and  hope  for  mercy,  tell  me 
truly,  where  is  what  I  seek  for  this  cruel  morning?" 

"  As  I  hope  for  heaven,  I  know  not  what  you  mean, 
nor  what  brings  you  here,"  replied  the  old  woman. 

"  Ah,  Jeannette,  have  you  then  known  me  so  long 
and  to  so  little  purpose ;  and  does  your  experience  of 
life  not  tell  you  that  nothing  could  bring  an  injured 
man  into  his  enemy's  den,  short  c{  a  search  after  his 
dearest  treasure  ?    Jeannette,  I  have  lost  my  child !" 

"  Gracious  powers !" 

"  My  eldest  girl — my  Julie— she  whom  her  mother 
and  myself  love  better  than  all  the  rest — God  forgive 
us  if  it  be  a  sin— perhaps  this  is  for  punishment.  You 
know  nothing  of  her— she  is  not  here?"  uttered  the 
father  in  rapid  agitation. 

"  No,  so  help  me  Heaven !" 

"  Then  I  must  instantly  have  speech  with  Gabriel— 
let  him  arise  immediately — tell  him  I  am  here." 

"  Assuredly,  good  Master  Corryeur,  that  would  not 
be  the  most  likely  way  to  make  him  rise  quickly,  for 
you  can  have  no  welcome  to  expect  from  him." 

"  Woman,  it  is  my  child  I  expect  from  him— aye, 
and  that  I  will  have,  or  his  life's  blood !" 

"  Hush,  hush,  Paul  Corryeur !  you  are  rash  in  this 
violent  talk.  If  he  hears  it,  this  will  end  badly  for 
one  or  both  of  ye.  What  can  he  know  of  your  little 
girl  ?    I  tell  you  she  is  n't  here." 

"  And  I  tell  you  that  no  one  knows  of  her  but  him, 
and  I  will  tell  him  so,  too ;  and  I  will  not  be  baffled 
by  your  cunning,  nor  brow-beat  by  his  brutality.  I 
am  sure  that  Julie  is  concealed  here.  Julie !  Julie ! 
speak  out,  my  child !  Do  n't  be  afraid  to  answer  me. 
It  is  your  father  that  calls  you— Julie!  Julie!  Julie!" 

As  Corryeur  cried  forth  in  this  wild  manner  for  his 
lost  daughter,  he  stalked  up  and  down  the  little  hall, 
striking  his  stick  against  the  doors  and  presses.  The 
old  woman  clasped  her  hands,  gased  at  the  half  dis- 
tracted father,  and  burst  into  tears  of  honest  sym- 
pathy. 

"Halloa!  Furies  and  hell!  what  does  all  this 
mean !"  roared  Balmat,  from  an  inner  room;  and,  at 
the  noise  of  his  leaping  out  of  bed,  Jeannette  screamed 
nervously,  fearing  the  consequence  of  some  terrible 
collision  between  the  men.  The  parlor  door 
dashed  open,  and  Balmat  plunged  into  the  passage 
dressed,  his  blue  cotton  night-cap  on  his  head,  and  a 
drawn  cutlass — his  constant  weapon — in  his  raised 
arm.    As  he  appeared  he  exclaimed, 

"What,  robbers  in  the  house!  ha!  It  is  you, 
neighbor  Corryeur?  How's  this?  Is  Mont  Blanc 
turned  upside  down?  Is  this  really  you,  and  to  what 
do  I  owe  the  konor  of  this  early  sad  unlooked-for 
visit?" 
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"  Gabriel  Balmat,"  said  Conyeur,  stopping,  leaning 
on  his  walking  stick,  and  looking  sternly  in  the  face 
of  him  he  addressed,  "those  sarcastic  words,  and 
that  sneering  smile  come  from  a  bad  heart.  You 
know  well  what  brings  me  here.  It  needs  no  miracle 
to  make  a  half  maddened  rather  seek  his  child  in  the 
place  where  he  is  convinced  she  is  hidden.  Give  her 
back  to  me  instantly.1' 

"  Pray,  Monsieur  Conyeur,  do  me  the  favor  to  sit 
down,1'  said  Balmat,  cooly,  and  at  the  same  time 
offering  a  chair  to  his  angry  visiter,  who  had  followed 
him  into  the  parlor ;  "  I  will  be  ready  to  receive  you 
in  a  fitting  dress  presently ;  but  really  you  broke  my 
dreams  so  suddenly  that  I  know  not  what  to  think  of 
all  this— I  do  n't  quite  understand  you." 

As  Balmat  retreated  into  the  inner  room,  Conyeur 
mechanically  sat  down,  overcome  with  astonishment, 
and  shocked  by  his  air  of  sullen  indifference,  which 
the  unhappy  parent  could  not  suppose  coupled  with 
the  monstrous  guilt  of  which  he  suspected  and  ac- 
cused him. 

"  Oh,  God,  where  is  she  then !"  exclaimed  Cor- 
ryeur,  starting  up  again.  "What  has  become  of 
her !"  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  rushing  out  of  the 
house,  when  the  well-intentioned  but  timorous  old 
woman  interposed  between  him  and  the  doorway, 
saying  significantly, 

"Don't  be  so  hasty,  good  Master  Paul;  don't 
throw  away  a  chance  of  finding  what  you  seek." 

"  She  it  here  then,  after  all  ?  Gabriel  hat  hidden 
her?"  sternly  whispered  the  father. 

u  No,  she  is  not  here;  nor  do  I  say  he  has  hidden 
her,"  replied  Jeannette,  in  a  muttering  under  voice ; 
u  but,"  added  she,  aloud,  u  the  counsel  of  a  neighbor 
is  worth  having  in  such  a  case,  and  it  is  better  to  take 
my  master's  advice  than  provoke  his  resentment. 
You  have  accused  him  rashly — he  is  not  a  man  to 
bear  a  wrong  tamely." 

"  Well,  well,  I  Ml  wait  till  he  is  ready,"  said  Cor- 
ryeur,  a  gleam  of  hope  dashing  across  his  mind, 
which  grew  dark  or  bright  in  equally  rapid  shifts. 
He  returned  into  the  parlor,  and  was  immediately 
joined  by  Balmat,  wrapped  up  in  his  coarse  morning 
costume.  "Now,  neighbor  Paul,"  said  the  latter, 
both  seating  themselves,  "  let  me  hear  what  you  have 
to  say  to  me,  and  remember  that  a  drowsy  man, 
roused  suddenly  out  of  his  sleep,  is  rarely  in  a  temper 
to  bear  hard  words,  particularly  from  an  enemy. 
What  has  happened  ?" 

"  Gabriel,"  replied  Corryeur,  "  we  have  no  need  to 
be  enemies.  Our  fathers  were  friends  before  we 
were  born;  and  God  knows  I  have  done  nothing  to 
provoke  your  hatred.    Have  I  ?" 

"  Never  mind— that  has  nothing  to  do  with  what 
you  are  now  come  about." 

11 1  think  it  has,  a  great  deal,  Gabriel.  And  if  you 
would  but  answer  me  according  to  your  conscience, 
my  visit  would  not  be  for  nothing.  But  I  will  forgive 
you  every  thing,  freely,  amply— all  the  evil  you  have 
done  me  for  years  past,  if  you  will  now  give  me—" 

"  What?"  asked  Balmat,  fiercely." 

"  Your  advice,  as  to  the  best  means  of  recovering  my 
poor  child,"  sobbed  the  unhappy  father,  held  in  check 


by  the  warning  of  the  old  woman,  and  by  Balmat's 
ferocious  tone  and  look. 

u  Why,  what  do  you  take  me  for,  neighbor  Cor- 
ryeur? a  conjuror  is  it,  or  a  gipsy  fortune-teller? 
What  should  I  know  of  your  children  any  more  than 
I  do  of  yourself?    Which  of  them  have  you  lost  ?" 

"  Which !  she  that  is  worth  all  the  rest— my  own 
darling  pet,  and  her  mother's  too— little  Julie." 

"Julie?    Which  is  that?" 

"  Not  the  one  you  saved  from  drowning,  Gabriel, 
but  the  eldest ;  she  whom  you  kissed,  and  who  spoke 
so  well  of  you.  She  with  the  black  eyes  and  long 
plaited  hair.  Oh,  Balmat,  if  you  have  the  feelings  of 
a  man,  think  what  I  suffer;  and,  for  the  love  of 
Heaven,  and  in  mercy  to  my  poor  heart,  tell  me— 
what  would  you  recommend  me  to  do  ?" 

"  What  put  it  into  your  head  that  she  was  here  ?" 

"What?  Why— because— really  I  cannot  well 
answer  that  question— but  I  suppose  it  was  because  I 
thought  you  had  taken  a  fancy  to  her — and — " 

"  Did  you  suppose  I  kidnapped  her?" 

"  Oh,  no,  no— not  at  all— but  I  thought  she  might 
have  straggled  here  from  the  mill,  and  just  that  you 
kept  her  out  of  a  frolic— that 's  all,  that 's  all,"  said 
Corryeur,  with  a  forced  smile,  and  scarcely  able  to  re- 
strain his  tears. 

"  I  am  such  a  frolicsome  fellow  ?  eh,  Paul  ?  Now, 
did  you  ever  know  me  to  play  a  funny  trick  m  your 
life  ?"  asked  Balmat,  with  a  diabolical  grin. 

"  Why  I  cannot  say  I  ever  did — before.  But  this 
time  you  have  done  so— confess  that  you  have.  Oh, 
Gabriel,  put  me  out  of  pain !  Do,  like  an  honest, 
good-hearted  fellow,  as  I  am  sure  you  are,  after  all. 
Come,  come,  she  if  here — you  have  her  safe  for  me— 
call  her  forth,  Gabriel,  do,  do !" 

But  Balmat  never  winced  under  the  touch  of  poor 
Corryeur's  palm,  which  lay  on  his  shoulder  entreat- 
ingly ;  nor  did  he  shrink  from  the  brimful  look  of  sup- 
plication sent  from  the«gitated  father's  eyes.  On  the 
contrary,  he  stared  him  full  in  the  face,  and  coolly 
asked  him, 

"  What  does  your  wife  say  to  all  this  ?" 

"  Oh !  thank  God,  she  knows  nothing  of  it— she 
would  be  distract*!  if  she  did.  But  she  was  asleep 
when  I  left  the  mill,  for  she  has  been  up  nearly  all 
night,  nursing  the  youngest  boy,  who  is  sore  ailing. 
No,  no,  my  good  Christine  knows  nothing  of  it." 

"  Perhaps  she  will  be  able  to  put  you  on  the  right 
scent— for  you  are  grievously  out  of  it  here,  friend 
Paul." 

"You  don't  really  say  so,  Balmat — you  don't  in 
earnest  deny  that  Julie  is  here !  I  shall  go  stark  mad 
under  this  suspense !" 

11  Bah,  bah !  that  would  do  you  no  good  whatever. 
Go  home  quietly  to  your  work,  neighbor,  and  laugh 
over  this  little  aflair  with  your  wife.  The  stray  lamb 
will  no  doubt  come  back  of  itself." 

Poor  Corryeur  did  not  know  what  to  think  of  this 
bantering  tone,  accompanied  by  a  fiendish  sneer 
which  made  him  shudder.  What  could  he  do  or  say  ? 
It  was  useless  to  break  out  into  reproach  or  menace. 
He  had  probably  gone  too  far  already  in  that  way. 
He  had  no  proof.    Balmat  was  not  a  man  to  be  bullied 
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into  .any  thing,  right  or  wrong.  Nor  was  it  possible  to 
affect  his  feelings  on  the  score  of  compassion.  What 
was  the  poor  father  to  do  ?  How  could  he  face  to- 
ward home,  and  tell  the  sad  tidings  to  his  wife  ? 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  passed  through  Paul 
Corryeur's  mind,  as  he  rocked  himself  to  and  fro  on 
his  chair,  moaning  heavily  the  while ;  and,  as  Balmat 
sat,  with  his  arms  folded,  calmly  studying,  and  deeply 
enjoying  this  picture  of  intense  distress,  they  were 
interrupted  by  old  Jeannette,  who  exclaimed,  as  she 
entered  the  room, 

"  Well,  well,  here 's  a  pretty  business !  May  I 
die  if  Christine  Corryeur  with  two  of  her  children  are 
not  coming  straight  into  the  house." 

"  Two !  oh,  which,  which  ?  Is  Julie  one  of  them  ?" 
cried  Corryeur,  starting  up  and  rushing  forth. 

"  Very  well,  Jeannette,"  said  Balmat ;  "  so  much  the 
better — let  Madame  Corryeur  come  in,  and  as  many 
of  the  family  as  she  chooses  to  bring  to  my  hospitable 
door.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  shall  be  glad  to  Bee  bow  she 
bears  this  business." 

The  old  woman  gazed  in  wonder — turned  aside, 
and  blessed  herself.  She  never  before  had  known 
Gabriel  Balmat  to  laugh  aloud. 

Paul  met  his  wife  at  the  threshold  of  the  house. 
She  rushed  sobbing  into  his  arms ;  while  he,  on  see- 
ing that  she  whom  he  sought  was  not  in  the  group, 
turned  deadly  pale  and  faint. 

"  God  help  us !"  said  he,  "  I  thought  she  had  been 
found." 

"  Oh,  Paul,  oh,  my  husband,  where  is  our  dear 
child?  When  they  told  me  just  now  that  she  had 
disappeared  in  the  night,  and  that  you  had  gone  forth 
to  seek  her,  I  made  sure  I  should  find  you  here,  and 
she  with  you,  but  that  pale  face,  those  haggard  looks, 
tell  me  you  have  not  found  her.  She  is  not,  then, 
with  Gabriel  Balmat  ?" 

"He  says  not — he  will  not  give  me  any  real 
answer — God  knows  what  I  ought  to  think  or  be- 
lieve." 

"  Oh,  let  me  speak  to  him.  He  will  not  be  deaf  to 
the  prayer  of  a  mother,  with  her  weeping  children," 
exclaimed  the  wife,  quickly  seizing  the  half  frighteued 
boy  and  girl,  one  in  each  hand,  anj|  passing  into  the 
house.  She  went  on  through  the  open  door  into  the 
.  parlor,  where  Balmat  still  sat,  with  a  dogged  and  im- 
perturbable air,  the  old  woman  bustling  about,  to  re- 
strain the  emotion  she  could  not  quite  repress,  and  was 
afraid  to  betray. 

"  Oh,  Monsieur  Balmat,  will  you  not  tell  me  the 
truth  about  my  dear  Julie  ?"  was  her  first  question. 

"  To  be  sure  I  will,  Madame  Corryeur,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  I  told  you  he  would— I  knew  it,"  exclaimed  the 
delighted  woman  to  her  husband,  who  was  now  by 
her  side.    "  Well,  Monsieur  Balmat  ?" 

"  Well !  she  is  lost,  and  it  seems  you  have  small 
chance  of  finding  her — that  is  the  real  truth." 

< ( Good  God,  what  a  mockery !  How  can  you  smile 
so  at  our  wretchedness  ?  How  can  you  sport  so  un- 
feelingly with  us  ?  Have  you  a  notion  of  what  we 
suffer  ?" 

"  How  should  I  ?— I  am  not  a  parent" 


"  But  you  are  a  human  being— you  cannot  be  quite 
dead  to  all  feeling  for  others." 

"  Very  true ;  and  to  prove  it,  let  me  tell  you  you  are 
now  really  losing  a  great  deal  of  precious  time. 
Have  you  looked  well  into  the  mill  stream  and  the 
river  ?"  said  Balmat,  as  if  to  work  upon  the  unhappy 
parents  to  the  greatest  excess  of  fear.  With  the  mo- 
ther he  succeeded ;  but  on  the  father  his  words  and 
look  had  the  contrary  effect. 

"  You  may  be  satisfied,  Christine,  that  all  is  right," 
said  Corryeur  to  his  wife ;  "  nothing  short  of  a  demon 
could  have  uttered  that  sentence,  if  he  was  not  sure 
of  the  child's  safety." 

"  And  how  do  you  know  that  I  am  not  a  demon  ?** 
said  Balmat,  in  his  most  savage  manner,  furious  at 
having  failed  to  agonize  his  victim  more  completely. 
"  How  do  you  dare  to  attribute  any  feelings  to  me  but 
what  I  choose  to  express  ?  or  deceive  yourself  with 
hopes  of  my  knowing  any  thing  about  your  girl  ?  You 
may  be  sure  of  one  thing— that  if  I  did  know  any  thing 
about  her  I  would  not  tell  it  you — so  you  may  now 
leave  me  to  my  business,  and  go  about  yours." 

So  saying,  he  rose  from  his  chair  and  attempted  to 
leave  the  room ;  but  Madame  Corryeur  threw  herself 
between  him  and  the  door,  and,  dropping  on  her  knees, 
caught  him  by  the  coat  skirts  so  fast  that  he  could  not 
disengage  himself.  The  two  children,  full  of  terror  at 
the  scene,  clung  to  their  mother  and  wept  aloud,  while 
she  broke  out  into  a  burst  of  supplication,  the  elo- 
quence of  which  was  in  her  looks  and  gestures. 

"  Gabriel !  Gabriel !  as  you  have  a  soul  to  be  saved, 
tell  me  the  truth— do  not  sport  with  me  thus— look  at 
these  little  ones — on  this  one  whose  life  you  saved — 
on  me,  a  distracted  mother— oh  take  pity  on  me! 
think  of  your  own  mother,  Gabriel — think  what  she 
would  have  suffered  in  my  place,  had  she  lost  you  as 
I  have  lost  my  child.  Oh,  what  have  you  done  to 
her  ?    Have  you  mudered  her  ?" 

"  Mu-r-der-ed  her!"  repeated  Balmat,  slowly  drawl- 
ing out  the  terrible  word,  while  his  scowling  look, 
and  the  livid  hue  which  suddenly  overspread  his 
visage,  made  his  aspect  altogether  frightful.  The 
children  hid  their  faces  in  their  mother's  dress.  Cor- 
ryeur turned  his  aside.  Even  the  accustomed  old 
woman  shrunk  away.    But  the  mother  quailed  not 

"  Aye,  murdered  her !  on  my  oath  and  on  my  con- 
science I  believe  you  have — I  read  the  truth  in  your 
guilty  looks." 

These  words,  uttered  with  the  fierce  emphasis  of 
conviction,  were  followed  by  a  hoarse  scream,  as  the 
mother  started  on  her  feet,  and  pushed  Balmat  from 
beside  her. 

"Yes,  yes!"  she  continued,  in  frantic  accents, 
"you  have  murdered  my  child* — villain,  I  see  the 
truth!  Murder,  murder!  Justice  on  the  murderer ! 
Husband,  hasten  to  the  magistrate— denounce  the 
monster — bring  the  gendarmes  to  seise  him — he  ***»" 
not  escape — I  will  cling  to  him  and  hold  him  fast— oh, 
my  child,  my  child !  my  poor  Julie !  Fly,  Paul,  fly ! 
It  is  too  late  to  save  our  daughter,  but  not  too  late  £* 
revenge." 

As  she  spoke,  she  attempted  to  seise  Balmat,  who 
calmly  kept  her  off,  and  only  answered  this  rhapsody 
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by  a  look  of  diabolical  contempt.  The  husband  en- 
deavored to  calm  her.  Old  Jeannette  interfered  for 
the  name  purpose.  The  result  of  her  overstrained 
agitation  was  a  flood  of  tears  and  violent  hysterics. 
While  Corryeur  strained  her  fondly  in  his  arms,  old 
Jeannette,  more  accustomed,  and  with  more  presence 
of  mind,  loosened  her  dress,  unlaced  her  stays,  and 
called  out  to  Balmat, 

"Water,  water!  oh,  my  good  master,  you  wont 
refuse  so  small  a  service  to  the  unfortunate  woman  ?" 

"  Refuse  it !  no,  Jeannette ;  she  may  have  the  whole 
mill  stream,  if  you  will  but  fling  her  into  it." 

So  saying,  he  left  the  room,  and  the  house  imme- 
diately afterward,  and  was  seen  no  more  at  the  mill 
till  nightfall.  Paul  Corryeur  did  not  observe  him  go- 
ing out,  so  occupied  was  he  with  his  suffering  wife ; 
and,  on  her  recovering  from  the  fit,  he  led  her  and  his 
children  to  their  now  distracted  home,  thence  to  pro- 
ceed on  other  inquiries,  which  he  felt,  by  anticipation' 
to  be  as  vain  as  those  we  have  just  recorded. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

We  must  now  go  baok  for  a  month  or  more,  and 
account  for  what  may  appear  doubtful  in  the  circum- 
stances of  this  case. 

The  very  day  after  the  Sunday  on  which  Julie  made 
her  pnmiire  communion,  Balmat  began  a  series  of 
operations,  all  intended  to  lead  to  the  result  which 
produced  the  painful  scenes  just  recorded.  He  took 
his  way  to  the  mountains,  and  wandered  far  up  into 
the  recesses  of  that  mighty  series  of  ravine  and  rock 
which  lies  beyond  Montasrest,  and  between  the  mar 
ds  glace  and  the  stupendous  basis  of  granite  pyramid 
called  the  AiguiiU  de  Charmox.  Accustomed  from 
early  life  to  those  intricate  paths,  he  went  quickly  on, 
and  soon  surmounted  the  first  slight  obstacles  which 
.  seem  so  formidable  to  lowland  travelers.  In  a  little 
more  he  was  in  a  region  of  romantic  savagery,  of 
which  descripton  can  give  but  a  faint  notion ;  and  to 
the  glorious  enjoyment  of  which  few  have  the  cari- 
osity or  the  energy  to  penetrate.  After  a  two  hours' 
walk,  he  arrived  at  the  spot  previously  fixed  on  for 
the  scene  of  the  labors  which  he  now  commenced  in 
earnest. 

It  was  in  a  small  deep  glen,  ramparted  with  huge 
piles  of  granite,  so  sequestered  and  so  nearly  inac- 
cessible that  no  cowherd  ever  led  his  troop  to  feed  in 
its  rich  pasturage ;  and  it  was  rare  indeed  that  even 
an  adventurous  botanist  rifled  it  of  the  alpine  plants 
which  profusely  covered  its  sides.  The  ruins  of  a 
small  chalet,  which  had,  with  its  inmates,  been  de- 
stroyed by  an  avalanche  several  years  before,*  was 
the  only  mark  of  man  in  this  wild  spot  That  catas- 
trophe, and  the  superstitious  belief  attached  to  it,  kept 
the  native  mountaineers  away ;  and  even  the  guides, 
who  led  strangers  to  view  more  beaten,  but  less  beau- 
tiful scenes,  carefully  avoided  a  descent  into  "the 
Haunted  gorge,"  the  name  by  which  this  oasis  was 
known. 

Gabriel  Balmat,  with  the  prompt  vigor  which  cha- 
racterizes men  like  him,  when  they  have  one  impor- 
tant object  in  view,  fell  to  work,  on  his  first  visit,  to 


clear  away  the  interior  obstructions  which  made  the 
ruined  chalet  quite  uninhabitable.  After  a  whole 
day's  labor  he  found  he  had  done  almost  nothing ;  and 
he  was  moreover  convinced  that  small  progress  could 
be  made  until  he  was  provided  with  sufficient  instru- 
ments to  effect  his  purpose.  A  pick-axe, .  hatchet, 
spade  and  shovel  were  absolutely  necessary,  and  these 
he  procured  in  the  valley,  and  conveyed,  at  intervals, 
to  the  scene  of  his  secret  doings.  By  constant  appli- 
cation he,  in  a  few  days,  succeeded  in  making  the 
dilapidated  hut  assume  a  habitable  look;  and  he 
brought  up,  from  time  to  time,  unobserved  and  un- 
suspected, various  articles  of  domestic  use,  and  a 
few  even  of  ornament,  somewhat  incongruous  with 
the  aspect  of  the  place.  A  table,  and  a  bench,  just 
large  enough  for  two  persons,  were  roughly  hewn  out 
of  some  recovered  planks ;  a  couch,  of  dimensions 
suited  to  one,  and  that  one  but  of  small  growth,  was 
constructed  of  the  same  materials,  and  covered  with 
moss  and  leaves,  over  which  was  spread  a  coverlet, 
white  as  the  snowy  mantle  of  the  eternal  peaks  that 
threw  their  long  shadows  down  the  glen.  A  few 
books,  meant  for  the  capacity  of  a  child,  some  well 
daubed  prints,  just  fit  for  rustic  taste,  lay  on  the  table, 
or  were  nailed  against  the  walls.  Branches  of  pine 
wood,  ready  for  firing,  were  placed  in  the  chimney  of 
the  one  room  thus  made  habitable.  A  few  cooking 
utensils  and  eating  necessaries,  were  ranged  on  a 
couple  of  shelves.  The  roof  was  repaired  with  care 
and  skill ;  and,  from  the  light  sods  which  covered  the 
branches  forming  each  patch,  tufts  of  many  colored 
flowers  sent  sorth  odors  which  the  scented  saloons  of  a 
palace  could  not  rival.  To  complete  the  internal 
comforts  of  the  place,  a  soft  thick  carpet  of  the  same 
materials  as  the  couch,  concealed  the  inequalities  and 
the  hardness  of  the  floor ;  and  a  web  of  printed  cotton 
was  fastened  in  gay  festoons  across  the  window 
space,  which,  be  it  mentioned,  was  without  glass  or 
frame,  but  defended  by  cross  bars  of  vine  branches, 
so  closely  and  so  firmly  nailed  together  that  the  light 
was  admitted  through  spaces  scarcely  wide  enough 
to  allow  the  passage  of  a  clenched  hand ;  and  it  must 
have  been  the  arm  of  a  Hercules  that  could  have 
wrenched  those  defences  away.  Two  old  boxes,  dug 
out  of  the  ruins,  cleaned,  lined  and  differently  filled, 
lay  ready  for  the  use  of  the  intended  occupant.  The 
door  was  renewed,  placed  on  its  hinges  once  more, 
and  provided  with  a  solid  lock.  And  thus  did  Gabriel 
Balmat  finish  the  construction  for  this  mountain  prison, 
this  romantic  cage,  to  which  he  meant  to  commit,  in 
pursuance  of  his  strange  experiment,  a  being  of  as  in- 
nocent, as  virtuous,  and  as  original  a  mind  as  ever 
rioted  in  the  wild  freedom  of  the  Alps. 

Having  actually  completed  his  laborious  task  of 
preparation,  he  looked  around  the  little  chamber  thus 
snatched  into  a  renewed  existence,  as  he  sat  one 
evening  on  the  moss  covered  bench,  shone  upon  by 
the  beams  of  the  setting  sun,  which  streamed  glori- 
ously between  the  wooden  bars  of  the  window. 

"  Well,  the  work  is  done,"  soliloquized  Balmat, 
«  and  a  hard  job  it  was.  How  odd  it  is  that  I  should 
have  made  so  light  of  all  this  labor,  for  the  sake  of  a 
simple  child,  that  I  would  not  have  undertaken  for  all 
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the  finest  women  in  the  world— nor  for  the  proudest 
men,  neither.  Men !  and  women !  No,  by  the  glo- 
rious sun,  and  the  bright  heavens  he  shines  in,  I 
would  not  do  a  day's  work  to  save  the  created  world, 
— except  little  Julie ! — for  I  am  resolved  to  make  her 
an  exception,  and  something  tells  me  that  she  will 
love  me,  after  all.  I  wonder  if  she  will  like  all  this— 
if  she  will  take  a  fancy  to  this  home,  this  house  of 
houses— if  she  will  be  satisfied  with  what  I  have  done 
for  her — if  she  will  love  me,  in  short ! 

"  Well,  this  is  a  curious  world  we  live  in,  and  men 
and  women  are  curious  things,  that 's  certain.  Here 
am  I  now,  alone,  like  the  first  man,  looking  out,  as  it 
were,  for  the  creation  of  a  being  who  can  be  a  second 
self  to  me — who  can,  at  least,  sympathise  with,  and 
let  me  love  her.  What  an  odd  thing  it  is  that  this 
little  girl  is  the  only  person  that  I  ever  took  the  least 
fancy  to,  and  that  I  should  have  felt  a  repugnance  to 
every  other  being  I  ever  knew — aye,  even  old  Jean- 
nette  is  disagreeable  to  me,  if  I  do  n't  actually  hate 
her,  and  I  suppose  I  should  hate  her  like  the  rest  if  I 
did  n't  find  her  absolutely  necessary  to  me. 

"  Well,  it  is  not  my  fault  that  nature  formed  my 
mind  after  this  fashion.  I  suppose  I  would  have  been 
like  my  fellow  creatures  if  I  could.  But,  after  all,  I 
doubt  if  I  differ  much  from  the  others.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve they  detest  each  other  quite  as  much  as  I  abhor 
them ;  only  just  that  they  have  more  cunning  in  hiding 
their  feelings,  and  I  more  courage  in  acting  on  mine. 
Are  they  not  all  filled  with  hatred  and  malice  and  un- 
charjtableness  ?  Out  on  them !  Mankind  is,  after  all, 
an  odious  combination.  It  is  a  great  point  gained  for 
me  to  have  fallen  accidentally  on  one  living  thing  that 
I  can  love  without  envying,  and  wish  well  to  without 
selfishness.  Such  I  verily  believe  is  little  Julie  to 
me— but  what  shall  I  be  to  her  ?  Aye,  there 's  the 
rub !    We  shall  see,  we  shall  see— and  quickly." 

These  and  the  like  train  of  reflections  constantly 
passed  through  the  wayward  mind  of  this  strange 
hero  of  ours.  There  are  probably  few  people  who 
have  not  at  times  had  flitting  notions  like  those  shoot- 
ing across  their  brain.  But  whether  it  is  the  "  cun- 
ning" that  Gabriel  thought  of,  or  a  higher  feeling  of 
conscientious  indulgence  far  that  unworthiness  of 
which  every  one  feels  himself  to  be  a  part,  it  is  lucky 
for  the  world  that  individuals  who  despise  their  fel- 
lows, quite  as  much  as  he  did  his,  most  frequently 
make  a  tacit  compromise  with  them,  in  consideration 
of  their  own  imperfections.  This  is  the  great  instinct 
of  conservatism  which  keeps  civilized  men  on  decent 
terms  with  each  other.  Without  it,  we  should  all  be 
Gabriel  Balmats,  deprived  perhaps  of  even  the  one 
redeeming  trait  of  tenderness  which  led  him  to  his 
solitary  work,  and  me  to  this  digression. 

Gabriel  had  never  in  his  life  felt  so  proud  and 
buoyant  as  during  the  three  weeks  of  laborious  se- 
crecy just  described ;  and,  when  all  was  over,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  a  bold,  light  step  down  toward  Cha- 
mouny.  After  the  soliloquy  above  recorded,  he  en- 
joyed all  the  excitement  of  one  who  feels  that  he  has 
laid  a  foundation  on  which  to  build  a  fabric  of  fortune, 
fame,  or  happiness.  Yet  he  had,  as  has  been  seen, 
some  misgivings  as  to  what  Julie  might  feel  toward 


him  and  his  doings ;  but  he  never  had  a  qualm  as  to 
the  suffering  he  was  about  to  inflict  on  her  parents. 
He  had,  therefore,  just  enough  of  uncertainty  to  give 
a  seat  to  his  hopes,  and  none  of  the  anticipated  re- 
morse which  might  have  turned  them  into  pain. 

It  must  be  here  remarked  that  Balmat  had  followed 
up  the  momentary  church  door  glance  of  acquaint- 
anceship, by  two  or  three  stolen  peeps  at  Julie,  ob- 
served only  by  her,  while  she  sported  about  her  fa- 
ther's mill  of  an  evening,  with  the  little  herd  of  goats 
and  children  imdesjher  care.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions, be  even  spoke  to  her,  from  behind  a  rock,  to 
which  he  had  crept,  quite  tinperceived  by  her  human 
play  fellows.  A  very  few  words  passed  between  him 
and  her  on  this  occasion.  But  a  great  advance  was 
made  in  their  intercourse  by  two  or  three  sentences. 
He  asked  her  if  she  would  walk  with  him  one  even- 
ing up  the  mountain.    She  cheerfully  assented. 

"  And  you  will  not  be  afraid  to  trust  yourself  with 
me  ?"  said  Balmat. 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  any  thing,"  said  Julie. 

And  such  was  the  positive  truth.  She  was  a  child 
of  most  intrepid  spirit.  There  was  a  dash  of  adven- 
turous courage  in  her  character  that  would  have  been 
almost  unfeminine  had  it  not  been  tempered  by  a 
generous  and  gentle  spirit,  essentially  and  wholly  wo- 
manly. 

CHAPTER  V. 

It  was  about  a  week  after  this  snatched  conversa- 
tion that  Balmat  finished  his  work,  and  it  was  on  the 
very  evening  that  her  prison  was  prepared  for  her 
that  he  had  the  particular  luck  of  meeting  her  alone, 
on  a  little  path  leading  toward  the  glacier  des  Bois, 
and  down  which  he  was  coming,  in  that  elastic  mood 
a  little  while  ago  described.  It  seemed  as  if  she  met 
him  purposely,  or  as  if  fate  had  thrown  her  in  his 
way.  • 

"Why,  Julie!  how  is  this?"  asked  he,  stopping 
short  from  sheer  surprise,  so  strong  as  to  check  for  a 
moment  the  current  of  pleasant  feeling  which  this 
sudden  meeting  might  have  been  thought  to  have  con- 
firmed. But  such  is  human  nature— the  very  presence 
of  the  object  we  long  for,  or  the  coming  of  the-  mo- 
ment we  expect  with  panting  impatience,  instantly— 
but  for  an  instant — paralyzing  the  sense  of  enjoyment. 
But  the  compensation  soon  follows.  Before  Julie 
could  reply,  Balmat  had  more  than  recovered  his  pre- 
vious tone.  He  glowed  with  one  of  the  purest  and 
finest  feelings  of  which  man  is  susceptible.  He  was, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  unrestrictedly  alone  with 
the  only  human  being  for  whom  he  ever  knew  a  sen- 
timent of  kindness.  Brothers  who  grow  up,  or  fa- 
thers who  (alas !)  grow  down  with  this  every-day  in- 
dulgence, can  know  little  of  the  hearty  rapture  which 
our  rude  and  ruffian  hero  now  reveled  in.  He  was 
too  uncivilized  to  refine  or  fritter  it  away.  He  spoke 
not  a  word.  But,  holding  little  Julie  by  the  two  hands, 
he  looked  down  on  her  face,  which  beamed  brightly 
in  the  twilight  mist,  and,  unconscious  of  what  was 
working  within  him,  he  felt  the  warm  drops  chasing 
each  other  on  his  cheeks,  as  he  strove  to  wink  away 
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the  dimming  bubbles  from  his  eyes.  Imagine  the  in- 
tense luxury  of  a  first  flood  of  tears,  in  mature  man- 
hood, and  from  excess  of  pleasure  in  such  a  mind  as 
Balmat's.  The  prophet's  wand  did  not  work  a  greater 
miracle,  nor  touch  so  pure  a  source. 

"  What  makes  you  weep,  Monsieur  Balmat  ?  Are 
you  unhappy,  then?"  asked  Julie,  with  a  compas- 
sionate voice. 

"No,  indeed,  I  am  not,"  said  he,  quickly;  "far 
from  it,  my  little  friend,  and  I  know  not  why  I  shed 
those  foolish  tears — the  first  I  ever  shed.  But  do  tell 
me  how  it  happens  that  I  meet  you  here,  so  late  in 
the  evening,  and  alone?" 

Oh,  I  '11  tell  you  that.  My  father  is  gone  to  Mar- 
tigny,  not  to  be  home  till  morning,  mamma  is  watch- 
ing beside  poor  little  Florent,  the  other  children  are 
in  bed,  fast  asleep,  and  Madelon,  the  servant  girl,  is 
gone  to  Chamouny,  to  see  her  sick  aunt.  So  I  thought 
I  would  walk  out  a  little  farther  than  usual,  for  ever 
since  you  spoke  to  me  about  it  I  am  longing  to  go  high 
np  into  the  mountains." 

"And  you  are  really  not  afraid— not  of  being 
alone  ?" 

"  No." 

"Nor  of  being  with  me?" 

"  Oh,  no,  no.    I  like  to  be  with  you." 

"  How  very  extraordinary  that  is !"  exclaimed  Bal- 
mat, half  aloud  and  half  to  himself;  for  he  could 
scarcely  believe  it  possible  that  an  exception  existed 
to  the  repugnance  and  dread  he  knew  himself  to  in- 
spire. 

"  Did  no  one  see  you  leaving  the  house  ?"  was  his 
next  question. 

"  No  one.    They  think  I  am  asleep  by  this  time." 

"  Then,  since  you  are  not  afraid  of  me,  shall  we 
now  take  the  walk  we  talked  of?" 

11  Yes,  if  you  like.  But  will  you  bring  me  back 
home  again  ?" 

Balmat  paused  a  moment,  then  answered, 

14  Yes,  certainly." 

"  Because,  you  know,  papa  and  mamma  might  be 
uneasy  about  me." 

44  To  be  sure  they  might,"  said  Balmat ;  but  Julie 
did  not  see  the  devilish  smile  that  accompanied  the 
words. 

And  so  they  walked  along  back,  on  that  path  which 
was  perfectly  new  to  Julie,  and  which  her  companion 
had  little  expected  to  retread  so  soon.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  affectionate  manner  in  which  he  conversed 
with  her.  It  seemed  as  though  the  long  prisoned 
kindliness,  which  exists  in  the  roughest  natures,  like 
honey  drops  in  some  coarse  weed,  had  been  hitherto 
garnered  up  to  sweeten  that  mountain  tete  &  tits. 
Julie,  on  her  part,  was  still  more  animated  than  he. 
Happily  for  her,  she  had  not  yet  reached  the  age 
when  sensibility  is  purchased  at  the  price  of  anxiety 
and  pain.  But  all  enjoyments  must  be  paid  for  one 
way  or  another,  and  that,  like  the  rest,  is  worth  its 
price.  Our  little  heroine  seemed  to  have  taken  a  new 
step  in  life.  The  monotony  of  her  former  existence 
was  broken,  and  she  had  reached  one  of  those  epochs 
so  important  in  the  career  of  every  one,  but  which  so 
many  pass  heedlessly  over  at  the  time,  and  lose  the 


sight,  and  almost  the  memory  of  at  more  advanced 
periods.  From  this  evening,  if  Julie  reckoned  rightly 
in  after  life,  she  might  calculate  a  whole  host  of  senti- 
ments that  sprung  at  that  moment  into  being. 

As  they  wound  their  way  up  the  rugged  path,  old 
Time  seemed  to  fly  to  the  mountain  tops.  They 
knew  nothing  of  his  presence.  Daylight  was  entirely 
gone,  but  the  moon  streamed  out  its  radiance,  and  the 
grass  and  the  wild  flowers  glittered  like  liquid  dia- 
monds in  the  dew.  The  awful  rocks  piled  perpen- 
dicularly up,  the  sloping  glaciers,  and  the  deep  masses 
of  snow  that  crowned  the  hills,  tinted  with  shades  of 
violet-colored  light,  wore  a  hue  of  supernal  brilliancy. 
Frothy  cascades  floated  here  and  there  down  the  sides 
of  the  gray  granite,  and  the  murmur  they  sent  out 
suited  with  the  fairy  aspect  of  the  scene.  The  mag- 
nificient  desolation,  the  mighty  solitude  through  which 
she  wandered,  filled  Julie's  mind  with  a  holy  wonder- 
ment. She  seemed  to  have  reached  another,  a  loftier, 
a  more  ethereal  world.  She  felt  like  a  being  of  the 
clouds.  Her  soul  was  wrapped  in  folds  of  enchant- 
ment. But  she  attempted  to  give  no  expression  to 
her  delight.  Young  as  she  was,  she  had  tact  enough 
to  perceive  that  her  companion  had  no  sympathy  with 
her  vague  rapture,  and  that  any  talk  about  it  would 
have  been  but  a  check,  and  an  intrusion. 

Balmat,  the  while,  talked  on ;  and  Julie  answered 
frankly  and  fearlessly  every  question  which  he  put, 
and  every  remark  he  made.  She  was  quite  at  her 
ease,  and  as  familiar  as  he  could  desire  with  him. 
But  she  was  too  much  impressed  with  awe  at  those 
far  hidden  depths  of  romance,  to  breathe  even  a  word 
of  the  wonder  with  which  she  gazed  around.  Such 
was  the  double  state  of  feeling,  inspired  by  this  her 
first  acquaintanceship  with  the  ways  of  man,  and  the 
mysteries  of  nature. 

They  reached  the  rebuilded  hut.  Balmat  opened 
the  door.  Julie  unhesitatingly  entered.  And,  when 
he  struck  a  light  from  his  tinder-box,  and  illumed  the 
lamp,  which  he  had  left  ready  trimmed  upon  the  table, 
she,  for  whom  his  elaborate  preparations  were  made, 
looked  round  with  a  pleasant  astonishment,  which  re- 
paid him  amply  for  all. 

"  Julie,"  said  Balmat,  u  every  thing  that  you  see 
here  is  yours — your  own — the  house  and  all  that  it 
contains." 

What  an  announcement  for  an  ambitious  and  an 
independent  minded  child !  Julie,  in  her  turn,  wept 
plentiful  tears  of  joy. 

11  Yes,  Julie,  every  thing— you  are  not  only  tenant, 
but  proprietor,  just  as  much  as  your  father  is  of  his 
mill,  or  I  of  mine.  And  look  here,"  continued  Bal- 
mat, opening  one  of  the  boxes,  and  taking  out  two  or 
three  dresses  which  he  had  bought  at  random  in  a 
neighboring  village ;  "  and,  see,  here  are  needles  and 
thread,  and  other  materials  ready,  to  alter  them  if  they 
do  not  fit  you  quite— for  I  know  what  a  good  work- 
woman you  are,  and  how  you  make  all  your  own 
clothes,  and  your  brother's  as  well.  And  see  here, 
and  here,  and  here,"  as,  at  each  new  word,  he  pro- 
duced shoes,  stockings,  and  a  silk  handkerchief,  and 
other  little  articles  of  finery,  which  he  laid  out  on  the 
table  with  the  air  of  a  shopman  tempting  a  purchaser. 
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And  have  you  bought  all  those  beautiful  things  for 
me  ?"  asked  Julie,  through  sobs  and  smiles. 

"  Yes,  Ikavt  bought  them  for  you,  my  little  friend, 
and  I  am  glad,  very  glad,  to  see  you  so  pleased  with 
them." 

u  Oh,  it  is  not  with  them  I  am  so  pleased— though 
they  are  all  very  beautiful — but  with  you,  Monsieur 
Balmat.  How  good  you  are !  Ah,  I  wish  my  father 
and  mother  were  here  to  see  all  this,  and  they  would 
think  very  differently  of  you  from  what  they  do  think." 

"  Well,  well !  Let  us  not  talk  of  them  now,"  and 
a  frown — a  slight  one— passed  over  Gabriel's  brow  as 
bespoke. 

"No,  not  now,  but  another  time,  many  another 
time  we  mutt  talk  of  them,  for  I  am  resolved  to  make 
you  like  each  other." 

"  Very  well,  very  well,  we  shall  see  that,  Julie." 

"We  shall  see  it,  certainly,"  echoed  the  child, 
with  her  own  emphasis ;  and  it  was  strange  that  Bal- 
mat listened  rather  pleasedly  than  the  contrary  to  a 
tone  of  decision  completely  averse  to  his  wishes  and 
opinions. 

Hie  second  box  contained  a  slight  store  of  provi- 
sions—bread, cheese,  dried  meats,  eggs  and  the  like. 
A  delicious  spring  ran,  as  in  most  Alpine  chalets, 
close  to  the  house,  and  was  turned  into  it  and  through 
it,  enclosed  in  a  wooden  frame,  forming  a  constant 
stream  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  milk  pails  cool, 
and  their  contents  fresh  and  sweet.  The  little  rivulet 
had  trickled  and  gurgled  on  for  years,  as  though  it 
mocked  the  desolation  through  which  it  took  its 
course,  but  it  was  not  furnished  with  the  wonted  con- 
tents of  former  times.  Julie  had  not  yet  obtained  the 
luxury  of  fresh  milk  in  her  retreat 

After  every  separate  treasure  had  been  carefully 
examined  by  the  new  u  proprietor,"  the  pictures  and 
the  books  particularly,  Julie,  as  if  struck  by  a  sudden 
thought,  fixed  her  eyes  on  her  companion,  and  asked 
him, 

"  And  what  am  I  to  do  with  all  these  things,  Mon- 
sieur Balmat  ?  For  what  purpose  have  you  fitted  up 
this  place  so  nicely  ?" 

"  Why,  for  your  comfort  and  convenience,  my  dear 
little  Julie— you  are  to  enjoy  yourself  here,  and  make 
use  of  all  these  things  to  amuse  and  occupy  you." 

"  But  you  are  going  to  take  me  back  home  ? — you 
told  me  so." 

"  And  I  will  keep  my  word — but  not  to-night,  Julie." 

'*  I  thought  as  much,'!  said  she,  with  a  reflective, 
but  by  no  means  a  reproachful  or  frightened  air. 

"  Will  you  be  afraid  to  pass  the  night  here,  Julie  ?" 

"  Not  in  the  least,  provided  you  will  let  my  parents 
know  in  the  morning  that  I  am  safe  and  well." 

"  Are  you  sure  that  you  can  be  content  to  sleep 
here  alone  ?" 

"  Quite  sure— end  I  shall  like  it  beyond  every  thing, 
if  you  promise  me  that  you  will  remove  my  father's 
uneasiness  at  my  absence  from  home." 

"  You  shall  do  that  yourself,"  said  Gabriel,  produc- 
ing pen,  ink  and  paper ;  and  Julie  wrote,  at  his  dicta- 
tion, two  lines,  in  her  girlish  and  rude  but  bold  and 
original  band,  just  to  say  that  she  was  perfectly  safe, 
and  very  happy.     Gabriel  folded  and  wafered  the 


missive,  and  promised  the  writer  that  it  shook! 
safely  delivered  at  the  mill  the  next  morning. 

"  And  now,  Julie,"  said  he,  "  it  is  time  for  suppe?-* 
and,  she  perfectly  agreeing  with  him,  they  set  abat 
preparing  their  homely  repast,  with  appetites  sharp- 
ened by  the  new  and  wild  excitement  theyrespe* 
tively  enjoyed. 

This  will  be  admitted  to  have  been  an  original  tsi 
romantic  situation,  with  as  striking-  an  effect  of  per- 
sonal contrast  as  any  two  individuals  could  well  aa* 
Never  was  supper  eaten  with  more  zest,  and  the  r» 
ning  spring,  in  temperate  draughts  of  -which  u*f 
pledged  each  others'  health,  was  not  more  animairl 
than  her  feelings,  nor  more  pure  than  his.  The  bi*r 
ness  of  the  table  over,  an  increasing  degree  aftpats 
entered  into  the  conversation  which  flowed  uninter- 
rupted, except  once  or  twice  when  the  loud  crash  / 
an  avalanche  echoed  like  thunder  through  the  moot'? 
glen.  The  sound  was  familiar  to  Julie's  ears,  for  tse 
frequent  fall  of  the  ice  blocks  of  the  wer  d*  gian  we 
within  close  hearing  of  her  paternal  home. 

"Not  sleepy  yet,  Julie?"  said  Balmat,  after  f£ 
two  hours'  chat  on  many  subjects  of  local  and  do- 
mestic tendency,  and  perceiving  through  the  t?ea 
door  that  the  moon  had  shifted  its  position  far  to  tk 
westward,  as  if  to  make  room  for  the  sunbeams  tttf 
were  ere  long  to  follow  its  track. 

"  Sleepy !  no  indeed,  it  would  be  a  shame  for  me  » 
get  tired  talking  with  you,  who  have  done  so  macs  © 
make  me  happy." 

"  You  must  go  to  rest,  notwithstanding,  to  eat&fe 
you  to  enjoy  all  this  the  better.  Tell  me  thea,  beta; 
I  leave  you  for  the  night,  what  is  there  you  wish  w 
besides?" 

"  Oh,  nothing— except  that  black  spotted  goat,  for  I 
am  sure  she  will  miss  me  at  sunrise,  and  be  very  »> 
happy." 

Balmat  smiled. 

"  Now  then,  I  muBt  wish  you  good  night,  my  l&e 
proprieterire,"  said  he,  rising;  "  I  hope  you  will  sleep 
well  and  have  nice  dreams,  and  that  I  shall  find  voo 
refreshed  and  in  good  spirits  in  the  morning.  I  shall 
be  with  you  early." 

"  And  you  will  not  forget  the  letter  for  papa  V 

"  No,  no.    You  may  depend  on  that." 

"  Well  now,  before  you  leave  me,  will  yon  answer 
me  one  question,  my  good  Monsieur  Balmat  ?"  asked 
Julie,  with  an  arch  and  earnest  air. 

"  Let  me  bear  it  first." 

"  Then  why  did  you  take  all  this  wonderful  trouble 
with  this  beautiful  little  place,  and  for  what  purpose 
have  you  brought  me  here  ?" 

"  That  makes  two  questions,  Julie,"  said  T^tfi*t, 
kissing  her  forehead  and  smiling ;  "  and,  if  you  are  a 
good  girl,  I  will  answer  them  both  together,  to-morrow 
morning  at  breakfast." 

A  few  words  more  of  advice  to  her,  not  to  be 
alarmed  at  any  unusual  sounds  she  might  hear  dura? 
the  night,  and  assurances  of  perfect  safety  from  say 
intrusion,  with  some  replies  of  security  *»vl  satisfee* 
tion  on  her  part,  closed  the  colloquy ;  and  the  two 
friends  separated— she  to  stretch  herself  on  her  ro- 
mantic couch,  and  he,  after  carefully  locking  the  door 
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outside,  and  carrying  off  the  key,  to  wend  his  way 
once  more  along  the  oft  trodden  path  toward  Cha- 
in oimy. 

But  this  was  not  the  last  time  of  his  tracing  the 
same  road  that  night.  Buoyed  up  by  the  intense 
fancy  that  had  taken  possession  of  his  mind,  and  mak- 
ing light  of  trouble  or  fatigue  when  the  pleasure  of 
his  object  was  in  question,  he  proceeded  to  the  out- 
house in  Paul  Corryeur's  farm-yard,  where  the  goats 
were  tethered,  and  carefully  selecting  the  favorite 
mentioned  by  Julie,  he  muzzled  it  with  his  handker- 
chief, so  as  to  prevent  an  alami,  and  at  intervals  car- 
rying, leading  it  by  a  piece  of  cord,  brought  with  hira 
for  the  purpose,  and  drivng  it  along,  he  retraced  every 
step  of  the  two  hours  road  till  he  reached  the  chalet 
again,  and  he  fastened  the  abducted  animal  to  one  of 


the  window  bars,  with  sufficient  length  of  cord  to  ena- 
ble it  to  browse  plenteously  on  the  abounding  herbage 
that  grew  close  up  to  the  walls.  Gabriel  was,  per- 
haps, in  a  great  measure,  induced  to  this  enterprise, 
as  well  by  the  wish  to  astonish  and  delight  his  little 
favorite,  as  by  having  a  good  excuse  for  coming  up 
again  to  see  how  she  had  become  reconciled  to  her 
prison.  He  according}-  peeped  in  through  the  window 
bars  (for  it  was  now  clear  daylight)  and  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  her  fast  asleep  on  the  little  couch. 
Pic  was  soon  again  on  the  road ;  and  on  gaining  the 
valley  he  first  went  to  the  village,  where  not  a  souL 
was  yet  stirring,  and  popping  Julie's  letter  into  the 
receiving  box  at  the  postoffice,  he  sought  his  home, 
with  a  free  conscience  and  a  light  heart.  What  fol- 
lowed is  already  known,  to  the  reader.      [7b  u  <mii*u*L 
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BY  HEXB.Y  THEODORE  TUCXKSMAK. 


A  saftbon  tint  overspread  the  broad  lagoon, 
Cuught  from  the  golden  west,  and  as  its  finish 
Deepened  to  crimson,  and  the  crystal  air 
Beamed  like  a  rainbow,  sweetly  was  revealed 
The  secret  of  their  art,  whose  magic  hues 
Still  make  the  palace  walls  of  Venice  glow 
With  colors  born  in  heaven. 

Men  of  all  climes 
Cluster  within  her  square— the  passive  Turk, 
With  jeweled  turban,  the  mercurial  Greek, 
And  sombre  Jew,  and,  gliding  with  a  step 
"Whose  echo  stirs  the  heart,  fair  shapes  flit  by, 
Shrouded  in  black  ;  yet  evening  wakes  not  there 
The  sounds  that  fill  the  cities  of  the  land ; 
No  rumbling  wheel  or  tramp  of  passing  steed 
Drowns  the  low  hum  of  voices  as  they  rise ; 
But  from  her  window,  on  a  lone  canal, 
The  fair  Venetian  hears  the  plash  of  oars, 
The  tide  that  ripples  by  the  mossy  wall, 
Some  distant  melody  or  convent  bell, 
And  cry  of  gondoliers,  wheu  their  bright  prows 
Clash  at  on  angle  of  the  lonely  street. 


From  the  deep  shadow  of  the  ducal  pile 
Shot  a  dark  barge,  that  floated  gently  on 
Into  the  bosom  of  the  quiet  bay ; 
And  springing  lightly  thence  a  noble  form 
Reveled  alone  amid  the  sleeping  waves— 
Now,  like  an  athlete,  cleaving  swift  his  way, 
And  now,  the  image  of  a  sculptor's  dream, 
Pillowed  upon  the  tea,  gazing  entranced 
From  that  wild  couch  up  to  the  rosy  clouds. 
And  cradled  thus,  like  her  whom  he  adored — 
Beauty's  immortal  goddess  at  her  birth — 
His  throbbing  brow  grew  still,  and  his  whole  frame 
Nerved  with  refreshing  coolness,  and  the  thirst 
Of  passion's  fever  vanished  from  his  heart, 
He  turned  from  Venice,  with  a  bitter  smile, 
To  the  vast  firmament  and  waters  pure, 
And,  eager  for  their  clear  tranquillity, 
Sighed  for  a  home  in  some  far  nook  of  earth, 
Where  to  one  true  and  genial  soul  allied, 
His  restless  spirit  might  be  fed  with  hope, 
Till  peace  should  steal  upon  him,  like  the  calm 
Of  that  delicious  eve ! 


CHILDE    HAROLD. 


BT  WILLIAM  H.  BVB2.KIQH. 


In  sooth  a  melancholy  wight  was  he, 
As  forth  he  went  from  home  and  native  land, 
Leaving  his  own  for  some  far  foreign  strand, 

A  sullen  wanderer  on  a  sullen  sea. 

"  I  liave  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world  me," 
Said  the  sad  child,  and  darker  gloomed  his  brow, 
And  on  his  lip  sat  scorn,  as  o'er  the  prow 

He  went  to  watch  the  wild  waves  in  their  glee — 
How  did  they  image  forth  his  own  unrest ! — 
Not  wilder  than  the  passions  in  his  breast. 

So  passed  he  on,  and  oft  his  pilgrim  tread 
Echoed  'mong  classic  ruins— oft  he  stood 
On  some  old  fields  baptized  in  patriot  blood, 

And  hallowed  by  remembrance  of  the  dead— 
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And  oft  in  dnngeons,  whose  cold,  slimy  walls 
Had  once  held  hearts  no  torture  could  subdue, 
True  to  themselves  and  to  the  Futubx  true, 

Triumphant  over  terror  that  appals 

Souls  less  sublimed— earth's  weak  and  willing  thralls— 
And  on  the  graves  of  empires  overthrown, 
Whose  sorrows  made  him  half  forget  his  own, 

What  time  he  mused  amid  the  crumbling  halls 
Where  Desolation  reigned.    At  length  he  heard 
Greece  cry  for  succor— and  that  thrilling  word 

Kindled  with  touch  electric  soul  and  sense  ! 
So  did  be  link  his  own  immortal  name 
With  her  immortals— and  she  keeps  his  fame 

As  one  who  toiled  and  died  in  her  defence ! 


DREAM-MUSIC. 


BT  C.  P.  CRAKCH. 


PART  I. 

A  vision  o'er  my  soul  hath  swept : 
A  dream  of  light ;  't  was  music,  part) 
And  part  it  was  my  happy  heart 
Made  music  as  I  slept. 

I  cannot  paint  that  glorious  dream, 
For  words  are  cold  and  lifeless  things. 
Of  all  the  light  that  vision  brings 
I  give  you  but  a  gleam. 

I  wandered  with  a  calm  surprise 
Half  on  the  earth  and  half  in  air, 
And  sometimes  I  went  gliding  where 
The  ocean  meets  the  skies. 

O  it  was  sweet  to  roam  away ! 
No  cumbrous  limbs  to  clog  the  motion, 
As  through  the  fields,  the  air,  the  ocean, 
I  could  not  choose  but  stray. 

Asleep  in  body,  but  awake 
In  soul  to  things  both  bright  and  dear, 
My  fancies  wandered  far  and  near, 
Nor  would  my  slumbers  break. 


There  seemed  a  ceaseless  harmony, 
Which  sounding  every  where  I  went. 
Game  ringing  through  the  firmament, 
Or  from  the  pathless  sea : 

Or  sometimes  from  the  lonely  woods, 
Or  from  the  high  o'erwalching  stars : 
For  silence  now  had  buret  her  bars 
Through  Nature's  solitudes. 

And  then  I  knew  that  Music  is 
The  native  tongue  of  noue  but  Gladness ; 
That  Silence  weds  herself  to  Sadness, 
Who  hath  no  harmonies. 

And  still  I  roamed  with  lightsome  heart, 
And  from  the  tones  thus  strangely  mingled 
Swift  gathering  Fancy  ever  singled 
One  voice  from  every  part. 

And  first  I  heard  the  mighty  ocean 
Go  thundering  to  his  empire  bounds, 
A  voice  of  many  blended  sounds 
In  sad  and  wild  commotion. 

The  mad  waves  roared  in  spray-fire  flame  ; 
The  white  storm-bird  sailed  shrieking  by, 
But  sweetly  from  the  listening  sky 
The  softened  echoes  came. 

All  mingled  in  one  giant  tone, 
Till  stunned  by  the  loud  ocean-band, 
I  turned  away—  t'  was  sad  to  stand 
On  that  dark  shore  alone. 

But  to  the  stars  my  face  I  turned ; 
And  strange  as  it  may  seem,  methought 
My  ears  a  slow  faint  anthem  canght 
From  the  calm  orbs  that  burned 


Amid  the  dark  blue  firmament : 
There  hung  the  seven-stringed  lyre*  on  high ; 
But  a  reckless  comet  came  rushing  by 
And  swept  it  as  he  went. 

And  there  came  a  troubled  music  oat, 
And  yet  it  jarred  not  on  the  ear, 
For  the  circling  choir  rang  sweet  and  clear 
As  their  first  morning  shout. 

I  wandered  still  and  heard  it  come  ;       * 
It  fell  with  the  mild  starlight  down, 
And  not  a  thunder  voice  or  frown 
Passed  o'er  the  glittering  dome  : 

Till  by  the  border  of  a  wood, 
While  fell  the  moonlight  on  the  trees, 
Where  a  thousand  birds  rocked  by  the  breeze 
Were  sleeping,  soon  I  stood. 

A  soft  and  swelling  musie  crept 
As  from  some  mighty  wind-harp  strings— 
Too  soft  to  wake  the  myriad  things 
That  mid  the  branches  slept. 

The  winds  were  sifting  through  the  pines : 
'T  was  sweet,  yet  sad  to  hear  them  moan  : 
Ah !  then  I  felt  I  was  oloue 
By  Nature's  holiest  shrines. 

And  deep  amid  the  o'er-arching  trees 
A  low-toned  waterfall  was  gushing : 
Unseen,  beneath,  a  stream  went  rushing, 
And  mingling  with  the  breeze. 

A  musing  spirit  o'er  me  passed, 
And  memory  took  me  to  the  day 
When  in  the  woodland,  far  away, 
I  thus  stood  listening  last. 

PART  n. 
Sadden  a  light  flashed  on  my  dream. 
The  pensive  tones  of  Night  were  gone, 
And  I  was  by  a  dewy  lawn 
Lit  by  the  sun's  first  beam. 

A  wandering  voice  went  twittering  by  : 
It  seemed  a  meadow  bird  of  spring  : 
It  came,  on  gay  and  glancing  wing, 
Fast  leaping  through  the  sky. 

It  bore  me  back  to  childhood's  hoars, 
And  I  was  in  the  fields  again, 
And  by  the  stream,  and  in  the  glen, 

Gathering  fresh  wild  wood  flowers. 

It  did  not  seem  so  very  strange, 
And  yet  I  felt  myself  a  child, 
As  gay,  as  thoughtless  and  as  wild 
As  when  I  knew  no  change. 

And  then  came  tinkling  on  my  ear, 

As  if  to  strengthen  all  this  spell, 

The  grazing  herd's  low  meadow-bell : 

O  it  was  sweet  to  hear ! 
*  To  jitld  the  Ijrt  of  Uoltsb  mother  ctriiy. 
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And  I  was  young— my  heart  was  light — 
The  stream  of  years  was  backward  rolled : 
How  could  I  feel  that  I  'd  grown  old, 
When  memory  was  so  bright  ? 

I  wandered,  drinking  in  the  sound : 
There  is  no  music  like  to  this 
That  flouts  within  a  dream  of  bliss 
When  night  is  all  around. 

Through  all  my  night  there  was  a  morn, 
A  little  fairy  morning  beaming 
Like  sunlight  through  a  forest  streaming 
On  one  who  walks  forlorn. 

And  all  along,  where'er  I  wandered, 
The  sweet,  mysterious  music  played ; 
'Twas  part  around  me,  partly  made 
Within  me,  as  I  pondered : 

And  part  of  it  a  mingled  feeling 
Made  up  of  joy  and  harmony : 
A  something  that  brought  light  to  me, 
A  hidden  self  revealing. 

The  sea,  the  stars,  the  winds,  the  trees, 
The  stream,  the  waterfall,  the  dell, 
The  birds,  the  flowers,  the  meadow-bell— 
I  felt  that  all  of  these 


Were  but  the  symbols  of  a  soul 
Alive  with  hope  or  memory, 
The  mind's  immortal  harmony 

That  through  its  chambers  stole, 

And  to  the  spirit's  listening  ear, 
While  slept  the  limbs  and  senses  all, 
Made  every  thing  seem  musical : 
How  could  I  cease  to  hear  T 

And  thus  it  may  be,  when  this  frame 
Is  laid  asleep  in  death  at  last : 
The  soul,  no  longer  over  cast, 
To  Him  from  whom  it  came 

Shall  brighten  upward  and  be  free, 
And  roam  amid  the  chiming  spheres, 
And  feel  within,  while  thus  it  hears, 
Eternal  harmony. 

We  brought  it  with  us  here  below: 
Within,  without,  we  feel  it  ever. 
Why  should  it  not,  as  now,  forever 
Through  an  hereafter  go  ? 

For  music,  I  must  think,  was  given 
To  be  of  higher  life  a  token : 
The  language  by  the  angels  spoken : 
The  native  tongue  of  Heaven. 


A    REVERIE 


IT  X.  B.  LOWXLL. 


In  the  twilight  deep  and  silent 
Comes  thy  spirit  unto  mine, 
When  the  moonlight  and  the  starlight 
Over  cliff  and  woodland  shine, 
And  the  quiver  of  the  river 
Seems  a  thrill  of  joy  benign. 

Then  I  rise  and  wander  slowly 
To  the  headland  by  the  sea, 
When  the  evening  star  throbs'  setting 
Through  the  cloudy  cedar  tree, 
And  from  under,  mellow  thunder 
Of  the  surf  comes  fitfully. 

Then  within  my  soul  I  feel  thee 
Like  a  gleam  of  other  years, 
Visions  of  my  childhood  murmur 
Their  old  madness  in  my  ears, 
Till  the  pleasance  of  thy  presence 
Cools  my  heart  with  blissful  tears. 

All  the  wondrous  dreams  of  boyhood- 
All  youth's  fiery  thirst  of  praise- 
All  the  surer  hopes  of  manhood 
Blossoming  in  sadder  days — 
Joys  that  bound  me,  griefs  that  crowned  me 
With  a  better  wreath  than  bays — 

All  the  longings  after  freedom— 
The  vague  love  of  human  kind, 
Wandering  far  and  near  at  random 


Like  a  winged  seed  in  the  wind — 
The  dim  yearnings  and  fierce  burnings 
Of  an  undirected  mind- 
All  of  these,  oh  best  beloved, 
Happiest  present  dreams  and  past, 
In  thy  love  find  safe  fulfillment, 
Ripened  into  truths  at  last ; 
Faith  and  beauty,  hope  and  duty 
To  one  centre  gather  last. 

How  my  nature,  like  an  ocean, 
At  the  breath  of  thine  awakes, 
Leaps  its  shores  in  mad  exulting 
And  in  foamy  thunder  breaks, 
Then  downsinking,  lieth  shrinking 
At  the  tumult  that  it  makes ! 

Blazing  Hesperus  hath  sunken 
Low  within  the  pale-blue  west, 
And  with  golden  splendor  crowneth 
The  horizon's  piny  crest ; 
Thoughtful  quiet  stills  the  riot 
Of  wild  longing  in  my  breast. 

Home  I  loiter  through  the  moonlight, 
Underneath  the  quivering  trees, 
Which,  as  if  a  spirit  stirred  them, 
Sway  and  bend,  till  by  degrees 
The  far  surge's  murmur  merges 
In  the  rustle  of  the  breeze. 


LIZZIE    LINCOLN. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  LAST  CENTURY,  FOUNDED  ON  FACT. 


BT  MRS.  MULNCM  «.  OSGOOD. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Oh!  I  see  thee  oM  and  formal,  fitted  to  thy 
With  a  little  board  of  maxims,  preaching 


put, 

a  daughter**  heart. 


FORM  AND  FEELING. 

They  were  twin  sisters,  and  so  alike  in  form  and 
feature  that  at  a  first  glance  you  could  not  tell  them 
apart;  but  you  had  only  to  watch  them  for  five 
minutes  to  be  quite  sure  that  Lizzie  was  Lizzie*  and 
nobody  else  but  her  own  sweet  self,  and  that  Pris- 
cilla  was  Priscilla— for  in  mind,  in  heart,  in  expres- 
sion, they  were  as  different  as  sunshine  and  moonlight, 
or  a  statue  and  painting,  and  with  the  same  sort  of 
difference  too;  both  beautiful — but  the  one  cold,  calm, 
pale  and  still — the  other  glowing  with  life,  full  of 
spirit,  genius  and  sensibility :  Priscilla  stately,  formal, 
reserved,  apathetic — Lizzie  wild,  loving,  trustful, 
playful  and  frank ;  and  as  soon  as  you  detected  this 
difference  in  their  natures,  you  would  begin  also  to 
perceive  that  in  person,  too,  they  differed  slightly : 
Lizzie  had  a  fuller,  richer  lip,  a  deeper,  darker  eye,  a 
cheek  more  warmly  tinged,  and  ever  changing  with 
her  changing  mood,  a  lighter  and  more  yielding  form, 
a  step  of  more  aerial  grace,  a  sunnier  smile,  a  sweeter 
voice,  a  softer,  yet  a  merrier  laugh ;  even  her  hair 
had  an  expression  about  it  that  did  not  belong  to  Pris- 
cilla's ;  both  were  deep  brown  in  hue ;  but  Lizzie's 
had  a  natural  wave  that  caught  the  light  and  changed 
with  it  to  gold.  Every  body  loved  Lizzie  and  petted 
her ;  that  is,  every  body  whose  love  was  worth  hav- 
ing. She  was  welcome  and  refreshing  to  their  hearts 
as  a  sunbeam,  or  a  flower,  or  a  singing-bird,  or  a 
balmy  breeze,  or  a  shower  at  noon  in  midsummer, 
and  Lizzie  loved  her  friends  warmly  and  faithfully, 
without  stopping  to  ask  herself  why.  She  did  not 
blind  herself  to  their  faults,  but  she  loved  them  faults 
and  all.  She  was  a  rare,  sweet  child;  yes!  still  a 
child  at  heart,  though  fifteen  summers  had  somewhat 
subdued  and  softened  her  too  impetuous  temperament. 

They  lived  with  their  mother — a  widow  of  mode- 
rate means — in  a  picturesque  village  of  England,  and 
at  the  time  my  story  commences  were  in  hourly  ex- 
pectation of  a  visit  from  an  uncle,  by  the  father's  side, 
supposed  to  be  rich,  and  known  to  be  cross,  gouty  and 
disagreeable. 

"  Elizabeth,"  said  Mrs.  Lincoln,  seating  herself  at 
a  window  to  watch  for  his  arrival,  "  I  must  once  more 
enjoin  upon  you,  that  policy,  as  well  as  duty,  requires 
of  us  to  humor  your  uncle  in  every  whim,  to  agree 
with  him  in  all  things^' 


"  But,  mother!"  said  Lizzie,  with  a  pleading  look, 
"  I  never  can  act  from  policy,  and  as  to  pretending  to 
agree  with  him  when  I  do  n't,  that  would  be  on  abso- 
lute impossibility  to  me.  I  will  promise  to  do  all  that 
is  right  to  please  him." 

11 1  do  not  choose  to  argue  the  matter,  Miss.  Re- 
member that  I  insist  upon  obedience.  I  only  wish 
you  were  as  precise  in  other  matters  as  you  are  in 
your  absurd  notions  of  right  and  wrong.  You,  my  dear 
Priscilla,  will,  I  am  sure,  obey  me  without  a  question." 

"Certainly,  mamma!"  replied  the  demure  young 
lady  in  a  placid  voice. 

The  tears  sprung  to  Lizzy's  lovely  eyes ;  but  she 
smiled  them  away,  and  going  to  the  piano-forte,  began 
to  play  and  sing  in  a  soft,  soothing  voice,  her  mother* 
favorite  song — 

"  Though  storms  may  gather  o'er  ns, 
The  sun  will  smile  again ; 
Though  dark  the  way  before  us, 
We  're  led  by  Love's  true  chain. 

"  Though  sadly  heaves  the  bosom, 
Joy  always  follows  care  : 
There 's  many  a  summer  blossom 
In  winter's  tangled  hair !" 

Two  young  and  distinguished-looking  men,  passing 
at  the  time,  involuntarily  glanced  in  through  the  open 
window,  and  as  Lizzie  raised  her  head  at  the  rustling 
of  the  vine  leaves,  which  they  brushed  in  going  by, 
she  encountered  from  a  pair  of  dark  gray  eyes  a  mo- 
mentary glance  of  earnest  admiration,  which  *he 
never  afterward  forgot.  For  almost  the  first  time  in 
her  life,  Lizzie  Lincoln  fell  into  a  deep  reverie ;  but 
it  was  soon  broken  by  the  arrival  of  a  carriage,  from 
which  alighted  a  bundle  of  shawls,  flannel,  ugliness, 
gout  and  grumbling,  which  was  introduced  by  Mr». 
Lincoln  to  her  daughters  as  their  invalid  uncle. 

Lizzie,  before  he  entered,  had  silently  placed  the 
easiest  chair,  with  a  stool  before  it,  in  the  pleasantest 
corner  of  the  room ;  but  she  allowed  her  mother  m*1 
sister  to  assist  him  into  it  without  offering  her  aid. 

11  My  dear  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Lincoln,  "  you  are  look- 
ing ten  years  younger  than  when  I  last  saw  you,  and 
so  like  my  poor,  dear  husband !" — her  husband  by  the 
way  had  been  considered  a  remarkably  handsome 
man — "  Does  n't  he,  Priscilla?    Does  n't  he  Lizzie  V1 

"Very  much,"  said  Priscilla.  And  nothing  said 
Lizzie ;  but  walked  quietly  out  of  the  room. . 

"  That  is  a  singular  young  person — that  daughter 
of  yours  ma'am" — grumbled  the  old  gentleman, 
"don't  think  she  takes  much  pains  to  please  her  rich 
uncle." 
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"Oh!  my  dear  sir,  you  must  forgive  her;  she  is 
timid  to  a  fault.    Is  she  not,  Priscilla?" 

"  Yes,  mamma,"  said  echo. 

And  where  did  Lizzie  go  ?  My  youthful  readers, 
if  you  have  not  kind  and  warm  hearts  like  hers,  you 
will  never  guess ;  but  I  dare  say  you  have,  and  that 
you  would  have  done  the  same  thing.  She  went 
straight  to  the  spare  chamber  appropriated  to  her 
uncle,  to  see  that  every  thing  was  arranged  for  his 
comfort,  then  into  the  garden,  whence  she  brought 
fresh  flowers  to  adorn  the  room,  then  to  her  own  little 
chamber,  from  which  she  took  a  bible  to  lay  on  the 
table  by  his  bed,  and  then  into  the  kitchen  to  oversee 
the  preparations  for  his  supper. 

Meanwhile,  the  two  young  men  pursued  their  walk 
and  their  conversation. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Howard,"  said  he  who  had  attracted 
Lizzie's  notice,  "  I  tell  you  the  simple  truth ;  I  am 
weary  of  my  rank,  my  wealth,  and  the  insufferable 
attentions  which  they  bring  upon  me  from  ambitious 
daughters  and  maneuvering  mammas.  How  delicious 
it  would  be  to  settle  quietly  down  in  this  charming 
village  with  such  a  wife  as  that  bright,  beautiful,  art- 
less-looking girl  whom  we  saw  just  now  through  the 
window !  But  I  fear  I  shall  never  marry,  for  I  shall 
always  be  .haunted  by  the  idea  that  my  wealth  is  the 
object  of  attraction.  Unless — Howard !  I  have  it ! 
Glorious!" — and,  with  his  fine,  manly  face  kindling 
and  glowing  with  enthusiasm,  the  young  earl  passed 
on  in  earnest  conversation  with  his  friend.  Perhaps 
he  will  reappear  ere  the  close  of  the  story ;  but  in  the 
mean  time  we  must  introduce  our  readers  to  a  new 
chapter  and  a  new  schoolmaster. 

CHAPTER  H. 

"Taming  ray  wild  heart  to  thy  taring  hud.* 

At  twenty-two  years  of  age  Charles  Welford  came 

to  the  village  of  S ,  poor  and  unknown,  but  his 

mild  dignity  of  manner,  his  prepossessing  appearance, 
his  youthful  and  handsome  countenance,  gained  him 
a  host  of  friends,  and  the  small  number  of  pupils  to 
which  he  had  limited  himself  was  soon  made  up. 
Mrs.  Lincoln  sent  Lfczie  and  Priscilla  to  be  perfected 
in  French  and  Italian — and  the  former  made  wonder- 
fully rapid  progress — if  not  in  the  languages,  at  least 
in  the  aiiections  of  her  teacher. 

"  Miss  Lincoln,"  the  master  would  say,  endeavor- 
ing, but  in  vain,  to  look  stern,  "  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
detain  you  after  school  hours,  if  you  persist  in  talking 
and  laughing ;"  and  Lizzie  would  blush  and  maintain 
a  demure  composure  for  the  next  three  minutes  and  a 
half— then  he  would  hear  the  little  gipsy  buzzing 
away  again,  for  the  least  sound  of  her  sweet  voice 
always  attracted  his  notice,  and  calling  her  to  him 
with  a  grave  face,  but  inward  delight,  he  would, 
point  silently  to  a  little  cljair  at* his  side. 
•  Poor  Lizzie,  half  pouting,  half  pleased>",with  a 
smile  on  her  lip,  and  a  tear  in  her  eye,"  would  quietly' 
obey.  I  rather  think  Lizzy  liked  the  punishment  upon 
the  whole ;  for  his  dark  eyes  had  talked*?  her  soul  a 
language  more  pleasant  than  French  or^talian — and 
aller  looking  earnestly  up  to  them  for  a  moment  to 
16* 


discover  if  he  were  really  offended — reassured  by  the 
glance  of  affectionate  interest  which  he  returned  to 
her  inquiring  gaze,  she  would  study  for  hours  by  his 
side,  happy,  and  tranquil,  and  silent,  as  a  dove  in  its 
woodland  nest. 

Now  and  then,  when  she  had  been  more  than  usu- 
ally wild  and  uncontrollable,  Mr.  Welford  would  feel 
it  his  duty  to  detain  her  after  the  other  pupils  had  left, 
in  order  to  give  her  a  serious  lecture  upon  the  light- 
ness of  her  conduct ;  but  the  serious  lecture  generally 
ended  in  a  long  ramble  through  the  woods,  after 
flowers  to  assist  their  botanical  studies.  And  during 
these  rambles,  they  would  confide  to  each  other's* 
sympathizing  hearts  their  memories,  their  hopes,  their 
tastes  and  preferences.  Lizzie  with  all  the  simple, 
trustful  tenderness  of  a  child,  and  Charles  with  the 
frankness  natural  to  a  spirit  still  fresh,  pure  and  un- 
trammeled. 

"  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Welford,"  said  Lizzie  one  day, 
"  I  would  give  a  great  deal  that  my  uncle  was  poor  ?" 
"Poor!  Lizzie — what  a  strange  wish !  Why?" 
"  Oh,  because — he  is  so  ill,  and  cross,  and  unhappy 
that  I  pity  him  from  my  heart,  and  I  would  be  so  very, 
very  kind  to  him  if  he  were  not  rich ;  but  as  it  is, 
mother  makes  me  treat  him  coldly." 

"  How  ?  I  do  not  understand  you.  I  thought  she 
was  all  attention  to  him  and  wished  you  to  be  so  too." 
"  Yes !  that  is  the  very  reason  I  can't  be.  She 
keeps  telling  me  he  will  leave  us  all  his  money  if  we 
indulge  his  whims  and  agree  with  him  in  his  queer 
opinions — and  so  I  make  it  a  rule  to  be  inattentive  to 
him,  except  in  his  absence,  and  then  I  do  all  I  can  for 
his  comfort ;  but  that  is  not  much.  I  should  so  like 
to  soothe  his  pain,  by  reading  to  him,  or  singing,  or 
caressing  him.  I  am  afraid  he  wont  live  long,  and  he 
seems  to  sutler  a  great  deal  at  times — oh !  do  n't  you 
wish  he  were  poor  ?" 

Lizzie  was  right.  Ill  in  mind  and  body,  the  unhappy 
old  man  was  daily  wasting  away.  Of  all  his  relations, 
of  all  the  world,  Lizzie  Lincoln  was  the  only  one  he 
loved ;  and  she  alone  of  all  apparently  neglected  him. 
Yes !  in  spite  of  her  neglect,  he  loved  her.  He  strug- 
gled against  the  preference,  but  in  vain ;  he  could  not 
'help  it — she  was  so  frank,  so  sweet,  so  frolicsome, 
and,  above  all,  so  like  his  favorite  brother.  Impor- 
tuned, beset,  followed,  fawned  upon  for  his  wealth 
alone,  he  had  become  disgusted  with  life,  and  his 
naturally  kind  heart  embittered  by  suspicion. 


CHAPTER  m. 

MUFFINS  AND  MYSTIFICATION. 

"  Mrs.  Lincoln,  do  n't  you  prefer  cold  muffins  to  hot 
,ones  ?"  asked,  the  uncle  at  breakfast  one  day,  with  a 
look  of-'dogged  determination  that  rather  mystified  his 
auditors.  Mrs.  Lincoln  changed  an  involuntary  wry 
nice  into  an  acquiescent  one— if  there  was  any  thing 
she  preferred  .hot  rather  than  cold  it  was  a  muffin — 
add  replied,  u  Oh !  decidedly,  my  dear  sir !  They  are 
infinitely  more  palatable  cold.  I  only  ordered  hot 
ones  to  please  you.  We  will  have  some  cold  ones 
immediately.    John,  bring  some  cold  muffins." 
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A  sardonic  smile  flickered  on  the  old  gentleman's 
furrowed  face  as  he  turned  to  Priscilla — 

"  And  "which  do  you  prefer  ?" 

Priscilla,  as  usual,  glanced  at  her  mother  and  then 
replied — 

"  Cold  ones,  sir,  of  course." 

"  Of  course,"  he  repeated  sarcastically—"  And  you, 
Miss  Lizzie  ?" 

Lizzie  looked  up  frankly  in  his  face — "  Uncle,  you 
know!  like  hot  ones  best,  and  I  think  your  taste  a 
very  singular  one  if  you  prefer  them  cold." 

"  Who  said  I  preferred  them  cold  ?  Not  I.  Come, 
Lizzie,  we  will  share  this  nice  one  together,  and  here 
comes  John  with  the  cold  for  your  mother  and  Pris- 
cilla. Hand  them  to  your  mistress,  John.  I  am  sorry, 
ladies,  you  have  been  eating  hot  muffins  merely  on 
my  account."  And  he  glanced  at  Lizzie  so  comically 
while  her  mother  reluctantly  helped  herself  to  the  un- 
palatable bread,  that  she  could  scarcely  restrain  a 
smile. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

DEATH  AND  DISAPPOINTMENT. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  conversation  alluded  to  in 
the  last  chapter,  the  old  man  sent  for  the  family  to  his 
bedside,  which  he  had  not  left  for  several  days,  and 
with  a  half  repressed  chuckle  of  satisfaction,  informed 
them  that  he  had  an  important  secret  to  reveal.  Mrs. 
Lincoln  bent  eagerly  over  him,  Priscilla  seated  her- 
self with  her  usual  quiet  composure,  and  Lizzie  half 
drew  back. 

"  You  have  repeatedly  told  me,  madam,  that  it  was 
for  my  own  sake,  you  valued  me  so  highly — for  my 
own  superior  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  for  my 
striking  resemblance  to  your  deceased  husband,  not 
for  my. wealth — that  wealth  was  nothing  in  the  eyes 
of  affection,  etc.  I  thank  you  as  you  deserve  for  this 
assurance.  I  will  not  insult  you  by  a  moment's  doubt 
of  its  sincerity."  Mrs.  Lincoln  smiled  benignly,  and 
Lizzie  turned  impatiently  to  the  window.  "  I  have 
taken  you  at  your  word,  and  fully  trusting  to  its  truth, 
have  made  my  will  accordingly.  It  is  in  the  hands  of 
my  solicitor.  I  have  left  the  whole  ^>f  my  vast  pro- 
perty, in  specie  and  landed  estate — with  the  exception 
of  a  trifling  gift  to  one  who  is  very  dear  to  me — to  a 
distant  relative,  the  only  one  who  has  never  troubled 
me  with  his  company ^is  attentions,  or  his  flattery,  a 
poor  apprentice  at  a  dry-goods  store  in  America." 

Unable  to  conceal  her  disappointment  and  vexation, 
Mrs.  Lincoln  hurried  from  the  room.  Priscilla  fol- 
lowed with  a  still  statelier  step  than  usual,  and  Lizzie, 
springing  from  the  window,  clasped  her  uncle's  hand, 
exclaiming,  "  I  am  so  glad !  I  am  so  glad !  Now  I  can 
nurse  you  with  pleasure,  and  love  you  as  much  as  I 
choose!" 

The  old  man  was  speechless  at  first  with  surprise 
and  joy,  at  length  he  exclaimed — "  Is  it  possible  you 
really  care  for  met" 

"  Dear,  dear  uncle,  were  you  not  kind  to  my  poor 
father  in  trouble  ?  Did  you  not  assist  him  with  your 
purse  and  your  influence  ?  and  do  you  think  I  can  ever 
forget  it  ?" 


The  invalid  sunk  back  on  his  pillow  with  ci.>e 
eyes,  through  which  tears,  the  first  he  had  shed  i'» 
long  years,  stole  over  his  withered  cheeks,  and  oar 
muring,  "  Thank  God !"  fell  into  a  tranquil  sleep.  <l 
holding  Lizzie's  hand  fast  locked  in  his.  From  lie 
time  until  his  death,  which  happened  in  a  few  cbv- 
she  nursed  him  with  the  tenderness  and  aiteslk«<? 
an  affectionate  daughter. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  c&  t± 
opening  of  the  will,  that  the  "  trilling  gift  to  one  ttt 
dear  to  him,"  was  no  less  than  a  sum  of  .£2000,  be 
queathed  to  her  daughter  Elizabeth. 

The  latter  generously,  or  as  she  said  justiy,  sham 
this  sum  with  her  mother  and  sister,  and  afikirs  vt>:: 
on  as  before,  excepting  that  somehow  the  raciU~ 
after  flowers  in  the  woods  grew  longer  and  E-?.i 
frequent. 

"  We  are  trying  to  find  the  little  blue  *  Foreei-oe- 
not,'  which  Mr.  "Welford  is  sure  grows*  in  the**:  wo«£ 
somewhere,"  said  poor  Lizzie,  blushing  and  smiie: 
when  one  day  a  friend  questioned  her  rather  t* 
closely  upon  the  subject. 

CHAPTER  V. 

LIZZIE  AND  A  LOVER, 

Autumn  had  come,  with  its  cheerful  fire?,  it?  pa- 
nic fetes  and  evening  dances,  and  with  it  came  to  & 

village  of  S a  young  and  wealthy  noblem&n.  wfr 

fell  desperately  in  love  with  Lizzie  at  a  par?}',  «k 
one  afternoon  when  she  came  into  her  mothers  is* 
parlor,  looking  particularly  bewitching  in  het  Kspk 
straw  bonnet  and  graceful  mantilla,  and  fooad  i.' 
there  alone,  he  suddenly  offered  her  his  hand  k: 
heart.  But  Lizzie  laughed  the  matter  off",  by  wE*: 
him  she  could  not  possibly  stop  to  accept  it.  **  *& 
was  in  a  great  hurry  to  go  into  the  woods,  in  sart 
of  a  certain  little  blue  flower  called  the  i4  Foreti-s*- 
not."  Away  she  tripped,  and  when  she  returned  •* 
hour  after  sunset  the  youth  had  vanished,  and  :Le  vil- 
lage "  that  had  known  him,  knew  him  no  more'7 

CHAPTER  VI. 

A  TABLEAU  VIVANT. 
Trust  me,  cousin,  ill  0»  current  ©f  my  being  Mfo  to  Owe.    7fcrspn. 

A  flood  of  warm  golden  light  from  the  settine  <a 
poured  in  through  a  vista  of  the  woods,  and  lighted  % 
a  picture  there  well  worthy  of  such  an  illuroinatioc 

A  young  and  graceful  girl  was  leaning  against  u* 
trunk  of  a  noble  tree.  Her  straw  bonnet  lav  on  t!x 
mossy  rock  beside  her.  Her  soft  curls  fell  showers 
round  her  face  as  she  bent  over  a  flower  which  «k 
held  in  her  hand.  It  was  the  little  blue  4(  Forget-a*- 
not,"  from  whose  mystic  petals  many  a  romantic  ri- 
lage  maid  has  learned  her#destiny.  Leaf  after  ku 
the  blushing  girl  pulled  off,  murmuring  as  she  did  * 
in  a  low  and  trembling  tone,  half  sportive,  half  if 
earnest,  "  He  love*  me— he  loves  me  not — he  !©**• 
me — he  lovaame  not" — only  one  leaf  remained—1  fir 


ell 


loves"— -the  flower  was  gently  withdrawn,  and  tzr 
hand  that  held  it  pressed  passionately  to  the  lips  U . 
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noble  looking  youth  who  had  stolen  unperceived 
around  the  tree.  "  Let  me  speak  for  the  last  leaf, 
Lizzie,"  he  whispered,  "He  loves  thee  more  than 
life  !  Dear  one,  may  he  believe  his  love  returned?" 
Lizzie  smiled  through  her  tears — he  drew  her  to  his 
heart ! 

For  a  moment  the  lingering  sunshine  rested  softly 
on  the  fair  tableau,  then  passed  and  left  it  to  the  holier 
light  of  love. 


CHAPTER  VH. 

M  Too  remember  Ellen,  our  hamlet*  pride, 
How  meekly  she  blened  her  bumble  lot, 
When  the  atranger  William  had  made  her  hia  bride, 
Aud  love  ni  the  light  of  their  lowly  cot  P 

"  Have  you  found  the  blue  c  Forget-me-not'  yet?" 

said  the  good  old  rector  of  S ,  with  a  meaning 

smile,  to  a  fair  and  white-robed  maiden  at  his  side,  as 
they  sat  with  others  at  the  bridal  feast  about  a  year 
after  the  performance  of  the  forest-tableau.  Lizzie 
Welford  looked  up  in  her  husband's  eyes,  which  were 
bent  fondly  upon  her,  and  smiled,  but  did  not  reply. 

Pleasant  and  comfortable,  but  simply  furnished, 
was  the  cottage  in  which  the  schoolmaster  and  his 
beautiful  aqd  happy  wife  passed  the  first  few  months 
of  their  marriage.  But  Charles  grew  restless  then, 
and  he  persuaded  Lizzie — who  never  could  resist  his 
persuasions — to  take  a  little  journey  with  him. 

In  their  own  humble  chaise,  they  traveled  through 
the  delightful  and  richly  cultivated  country,  and  Lizzie 
was  enchanted  with  almost  all  she  saw.  There  was 
but  one  drawback  on  her  happiness;  and  that  had 
always  been  her  chief  trouble  from  childhood— her 
sympathies  were  too  powerful  to  allow  her  to  behold 
poverty  or  misery  in  any  shape  without  a  pang  of  pity 
and  an  ardent  wish  to  relieve  it ;  and  this  her  humble 
means  would  not  always  allow  her  to  do.  As  she 
passed  some  beggars  on  the  road,  to  whom  she  had 
thrown  some  silver,  she  turned  to  her  husband  with 
tears  in  her  eyes  and  said — 

"  Oh,  Charles !  I  never  care  for  wealth  for  my  own 
sake,  but  would  it  not  be  a  divine  happiness  to  pos- 
sess the  power  of  relieving  others?" 

Charles  smiled,  rather  too  gaily  she  thought,  but  he 
pressed  her  hand  so  tenderly  that  she  could  not  chide 
him.  At  the  close  of  the  second  day's  journey,  they 
came  to  a  beautiful  and  extensive  park,  through  the 
vistas  of  which,  they  could  catch  now  and  then  a 


glimpse  of  a  magnificent  mansion.  Lizzie  thought  it 
must  be  a  palace.  Her  eyes  flashed  with  delight,  and 
then  filled  with  tears.  She  was  excited  and  nervous 
she  knew  not  why.  She  had  read  of  such  places,  but 
she  had  never  seen  one,  and  she  begged  Charles  to 
stop  the  chaise  for  a  few  moments,  that  she  might 
gaze  her  fill.  "  We  will  drive  through  the  park,"  said 
her  husband,  "  I  know  the  owner  well."  She  thought 
his  voice  trembled,  and  looking  up  in  his  face  she  saw 
that  it  was  lighted  up  with  a  glow  o(  lofty  exultation, 
which  so  well  became  his  refined  and  aristocratic 
beauty  that  she  involuntarily  raised  his  hand  to  her 
lips  and  kissed  it  fondly,  yet  with  a  vague  fear  for 
which  she  could  not  account.  They  drove  through 
the  park  to  the  principal  entrance  of  the  house ;  as 
they  approached  it  was  flung  wide  open !  and  from  a 
train  of  liveried  servants  stepped  forth  an  old  man, 
who  smiled  an  earnest  welcome  as  he  respectfully 
assisted  Charles  to  alight.  Lizzie  was  dumb  with 
wonder. 

"  Come !"  said  her  husband  holding  out  his  hand. 

11  Where  are  you  taking  me,  Charles  ?" 

"  To  my  home .'  dear  Lizzie,"  he  exclaimed,  press- 
ing her  fondly  to  his  bosom,  as  he  bore  her  half  faint- 
ing into  the  library,  where  a  pleasant  fire  wfe  kindled. 
"  Welcome  to  my  home — to  the  home  of  my  fathers ! 
my  own,  my  precious  wife !" 

"  And  who  then  are  you,  my  husband  ?"  asked  the 
bewildered  and  half  frightened  Lizzie,  sinking  on  a 
sofa  by  his  side. 

"  My  dear  Howard,"  said  he  laughing,  to  a  young 
man  who  at  this  moment  hastily  entered  the  room, 
"  before  you  welcome  me  introduce  me  to  my  wife !" 

"  The  Earl  of  E ,  dear  madam,"  said  his  friend, 

coming  forward  with  a  smile. 

"  The  Earl  of  E ,  sweet   countess,"  echoed 

Charles,  "  think  you  that  dear  forehead  will  ache  A- 
neath  this  toy  ?"  And  taking  from  a  casket  a  coronet 
of  diamonds,  he  placed  it  on  her  head  and  kissed  her 
tearful  eyes.  And  what  did  the  youthful  countess  do  ? 
Forgive  her  Etiquette !  Forgive  her,  Mr.  Howard ! 
She  was  weary — almost  exhausted  with  excitement 
and  fatigue— and  closing  her  lashes,  still  wet  with 
tears,  upon  her  husband's  shoulder,  she  murmured  a 
blessing  upon  his  name,  and  fell  fast  asleep,  like  a 
tired  child,  as  she  was !  Courteous  reader !  if  you 
have  not  already  followed  her  example  you  may  do  so 
now — for  my  story  is  ended. 
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wind,  and  when  amid  the  gay 
ith  eyes  of  calm  and  tender  light, 
pale  as  foam-lit  waves  at  night, 
onions  as  the  warbling  lay 

er  in  the  fragrant  May, 

wind,  that  she  remains  the  bright, 

jf  this  heart  whose  sole  delight 


Is  thus  to  muse  on  moments  past  away  J 

O  whisper  this  and  tell  how  little  I 
Have  known  of  joy  since  last  I  saw  her  face, 

How  the  bright  stars,  lamps  of  yon  changing  sky, 
Woods,  streams  and  every  secret  place, 

Bear  witness  to  my  truth ;  yes,  murmur  this,  then  die 
On  those  fair  lips,  bright  opening  buds  of  grace. 
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I  once  had  a  long  conversation  with  a  fellow  tra- 
veler in  the  eoitpe  of  a  French  diligence.  It  was  a 
bright  moonlight  night,  early  in  June — not  at  all  the 
scene  or  season  for  talking  long  on  very  dry  topics — 
and  with  a  mutual  abandon  which  must  be  explained 
by  some  theory  of  the  silent  sympathies,  we  fell  to 
chatting  rather  confidential ly  on  the  subject  of  love. 
He  gave  me  some  hints  as  to  a  passage  in  his  life 
which  seemed  to  me,  when  he  told  it,  a  definite  and 
interesting  story ;  but  in  recalling  it  to  mind  afterward, 
I  was  surprised  to  find  how  little  he  really  said,  and 
how  much,  from  seeing  the*  man  and  hearing  his  voice, 
I  was  enabled  without  effort  to  supply.  To  save 
roundabout,  I  HI  tell  the  story  in  the  first  person,  as 
it  was  told  to  me,  begging  the  reader  to  take  my 
place  in  the  coupe  and  listen  to  a  very  gentlemanly 
man,  of  very  lovable  voice  and  manners;  supply- 
ing also,  as  I  did,  by  the  imagination,  much  more 
than  is  told  in  the  narration. 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  are  sometimes  best 
loved  by  those  whom  we  least  suspect  of  being  inter- 
ested- in  us;  and  while  a  sudden  laying  open  of  hearts 
would  give  the  lie  to  many  a  love  professed,  it  would, 
here  and  there,  disclose  a  passion  which,  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  things,  would  never  have  been  be- 
tyyed.  I  was  once  a  little  surprised  with  a  circum- 
stance of  the  kind  I  allude  to. 

'*  I  had  become  completely  domesticated  in  a  family 
living  in  the  neighborhood  of  London — I  can  scarce 
tell  you  how,  even  if  it  were  worth  while.  A  chance 
introduction,  as  a  stranger  in  the  country,  first  made 
me  acquainted  with  them,  and  we  had  gone  on,  from 
one  degree  of  friendship  to  another,  till  I  was  as  much 
at  home  at  Lilybank  as  any  one  of  the  children.  It 
was  one  of  those  little  English  paradises,  rural  and 
luxurious,  where  love,  confidence,  simplicity  and  re- 
finement seem  natural  to  the  atmosphere,  and  I 
thought,  when  I  was  there,  that  I  was  probably  as  near 
to  perfect  happiness  as  I  was  likely  to  be  in  the  course 
of  my  life.    But  I  had  my  annoyance  even  there. 

"  Mr.  Fleming  (the  name  is  fictitious  of  course)  was 
a  man  of  sufficient  fortune,  living,  without  a  profes- 
sion, on  his  means.  He  was  avowedly  of  the  middle 
class,  but  his  wife,  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
young  English  mother,  was  very  highly  connected, 
and  might  have  moved  in  what  society  she  pleased. 
She  chose  to  find  her  happiness  at  home,  and  leave 
society  to  come  to  her  by  its  own  natural  impulse  and 
affinity — a  sensible  choice,  which  shows  you  at  once 
the  simple  and  rational  character  of  the  woman. 
Fleming  and  his  wife  were  very  fond  of  each  other, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  very  fond  of  the  companionship 
of  those  who  were  under  their  roof,  and  between  them 


and  their  three  or  four  lovely  children  I  could  bre 
been  almost  contented  to  have  been  a  prisoner  at  b  ; 
bank,  and  to  have  seen  nobody  but  its  channio*  u- 
mates  for  years  together. 

"  I  had  become  acquainted  with  the  Fleming*,  bc*- 
ever,  during  the  absence  of  one  of  the  members  <i  v 
family.    Without  being  at  all  aware   of  any  unr 
arrival  in  the  course  of  the  morning;,  I  went  late  ' 
dinner  after  a  long  and  solitary  ride  on  horseback.  a*<i 
was  presented  to  Lady  Rachel 1  a  tall  isd  re- 
served looking  person,  sitting  on  Fleming's  right  haai. 
Seeing  no  reason  to  abate  any  of  my  outward  ^«i( 
happiness,  or  to  put  any  restraint  on  the  natural  £.- 
pulse  of  my  attentions,  I  took  my  accustomed  sea  U 
the  sweet  mistress  of  the  house,  wrapped  up  oy  ts- 
tire  heart,  as  usual,  in  every  word  and  look  thai  I  *£ 
toward  her,  and  played  the  schoolboy  that  I  k-li  ts- 
self,  uncloudedly  frank  and  happy.     Fleming  l«u^ 
and  mingled  in  our  chat  occasionally,  as  he  vsva 
to  do,  but  a  glance  now  and  then  at  his  staidr  f2-- 
hand  neighbor  made  me  aware  that  I  was  looieJ  upc& 
with  some  coldness,  if  not  with  a  marked  dbajfftvJ 
I  tried  the  usual  peace-offerings   of  deference  au1 
marked  courtesy,  and  lessened  somewhat  the  «£«-•« 
show  of  my  happiness,  but  Lady  Rachel  was  *?>> 
rently  not  propitiated.    You  know  what  it  is  to  .vr- 
one  link  cold  in  the  chain  of  sympathy  around  a  ul:c. 

"The  next  morning  I  announced  my  intentxc i" 
returning  to  town.  I  had  hitherto  come  and  gu*  si 
my  pleasure.  This  time  the  Flemings  showed  &  <fc- 
termined  opposition  to  my  departure.  They  seemed 
aware  that  my  enjoyment  under  their  roof  had  bora, 
for  the  first  time,  clouded  over,  and  they  were  &-( 
willing  I  should  leave  till  the  accustomed  sunsb^e 
was  restored.  I  felt  that  I  owed  them  too  nnx-b  :• 
resist  any  persuasion  of  theirs  against  my  own  fce-ics 
merely,  and  I  remained. 

"But  I  determined  to  overcome  Lady  Ratted 
aversion — a  little  from  pique,  I  may  as  well  cvoie* 
but  mostly  for  the  gratification  I  knew  it  would  srs< 
to  my  sweet  friends  and  entertainers.  The  saddle  * 
my  favorite  thinking-place.  I  mounted  a  beautia 
hunter  which  Fleming  always  put  at  my  dispel 
while  I  stayed  with  them,  and  went  off  for  a  k«t 
gallop.  I  dismounted  at  an  inn,  some  miles  off,  calM 
for  black  wax,  and  writing  myself  a  letter,  despatch*. 
it  to  Lilybrook.  To  play  my  part  well,  you  will  ea*i ;. 
conceive,  it  was  necessary  that  my  kind  friends  shoo* 
not  be  in  the  secret. 

"  The  short  road  to  the  heart  of  a  proud  woman,  I 
well  knew,  was  pity.  I  came  to  dinner  that  A»v  a 
changed  man.  It  was  known  through  the  faraitv'  ■ 
course,  that  a  letter  sealed  with  black  had  arrived  u: 
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ne,  during  my  ride,  and  it  gave  me  the  apology  I 
seeded  for  a  sudden  alteration  of  manner.  Delicacy 
.vould  prevent  any  one  except  Mrs.  Fleming  from 
il hiding  to  it,  and  she  would  reserve  the  inquiry  till 
,ve  -were  alone.  I  had  the  evening  before  me,  of 
course. 

"  Lady  Rachel,  I  had  remarked,  showed  her4upe- 
•iority  by  habitually  pitching  her  voice  a  note  or  two 
>elow  that  of  the  persons  around  her — as  if  the  repose 
rf  her  calm  mind  was  beyond  the  phimmet  of  their 
superficial  gayety.     I  had  also  observed,  however, 
:hat  if  she  succeeded  in  rebuking  now  and  then  the 
high  spirits  of  her  friends,  and  lowered  the  general 
diapason  till  it  harmonized  with  her  own  voice,  she 
was  more  gratified  than  by  any  direct  compliment  or 
attention.    I  ate  my  soup  in  silence,  and,  while  the 
children,  and  a  chance  guest  or  two,  were  carrying 
on  some  agreeable  banter  in  a  merry  key,  I  waited 
for  the  first  opening  of  Lady  Rachel's  lips,  and,  when 
she  spoke,  took  her  tone  like  an  echo.    Without  look- 
ing at  her,  I  commenced  a  subdued  and  pensive  de- 
scription of  my  morning's  ride,  like  a  man  uncon- 
sciously awakened  from  his  reverie  by  a  sympathetic 
voice,  and  betraying,  by  the  tone  in  which  he  spoke, 
the  chord  to  which  he  responded.    A  newer  guest 
had  taken  my  place,  next  to  Mrs.  Fleming,  and  I  was 
opposite  Lady  Rachel.    I  could  feel  her  eyes  suddenly 
fixed  on  me  as  I  spoke.    For  the  first  time,  she  ad- 
dressed a  remark  to  me,  in  a  pause  of  my  description. 
I  raised  my  eyes  to  her  with  as  much  earnestness  and 
deference  as  I  could  summon  into  them,  and,  when  I 
had  listened  to  her  and  answered  her  observation, 
kept  them  fastened  on  her  lips,  as  if  I  hoped  she 
would  speak  to  me  again — yet  without  a  smile,  and 
with  an  expression  that  I  meant  should  be  that  of  sad- 
ness, forgetful  of  usages,  and  intent  only  on  an  eager 
longing  for  sympathy.    Lady  Rachel  showed  her  wo- 
man's heart,  by  an  almost  immediate  change  of  coun- 
tenance and  manner.    She  leaned  slightly  over  the 
table  toward  me,  with  her  brows  lifted  from  her  large 
dark  eyes,  and  the  conversation  between  us  became 
continuous  and  exclusive.    After  a  little  while,  my 
kind  host,  finding  that  he  was  cut  off  from  his  other 
guests  by  the  fear  of  interrupting  us,  proposed  to  give 
me  the  head  of  the  table,  and  I  took  his  place,  at  the 
left  hand  of  Lady  Rachel.    Her  dinner  was  forgotten. 
She  introduced  topics  of  conversation  such  as  she 
thought  harmonized  with  my  feelings,  and  while  I 
listened,  with  my  eyes  alternately  cast  down  or  raised 
timidly  to  hers,  she  opened  her  heart  to  me  on  the 
subject  of  death,  the  loss  of  friends,  the  vanity  of  the 
world,  and  the  charm,  to  herself,  of  sadness  and 
melancholy.    She  seemed  unconscious  of  the  presence 
of  others  as  she  talked.    The  tears  suffused  her  fine 
eyes  and  her  lips  quivered,  and  I  found,  to  my  sur- 
prise, that  she  was  a  woman,  under  that  mask  of 
haughtiness,  of  the  keenest  sensibility  and  feeling. 
When  Mrs.  Fleming  left  the  table,  Lady  Rachel 
pressed  my  hand,  and,  instead  of  following  into  the 
drawing-room,  went  out  by  the  low  window  upon  the 
lawn.    I  had  laid  up  some  little  food  for  reflection  as 
you  may  conceive,  and  I  sat  the  next  hour  looking 
into  my  wine-glass,  wondering  at  the  success  of  my 


manoeuvre,  but  a  little  out  of  humor  with  my  own 
hypocrisy,  notwithstanding. 

"Mrs.  Fleming's  tender  kindness  to  me  when  I 
joined  her  at  the  tea-table,  made  me  again  regret  the 
sacred  feelings  upon  which  I  had  drawn  for  my  ex- 
periment. But  there  was  no  retreat.  I  excused  my- 
self hastily,  and  went  out-  in  search  of  Lady  Rachel, 
meeting  her  ladyship,  as  I  expected,  slowly  pacing 
the  dark  avenues  of  the  garden.  The  dimness  of  the 
starlight  relieved  me  from  the  effort  of  keeping  sad- 
ness in  my  countenance,  and  I  easily  played  out  my 
part  till  midnight,  listening  to  an  outpouring  of  mingled 
kindness  and  melancholy,  for  the  waste  of  which  I 
felt  some  need  to  be  forgiven. 

"  Another  day  of  this,  however,  was  all  that  I  could 
bring  my  mind  to  support.  Fleming  and  his  wife  had 
entirely  lost  sight — in  sympathy  with  my  presumed 
aflliction— of  the  object  of  detaining  me  at  Lilybank, 
and  I  took  my  leave,  hating  myself  for  the  tender 
pressure  of  the  hand,  and  the  sad  and  sympathizing 
farewells  which  I  was  obliged  to  receive  from  them. 
I  did  not  dare  to  tell  them  of  my  unworthy  ruse. 
Lady  Rachel  parted  from  me  as  kindly  as  the  rest, 
and  I  had  gained  my  point  with  the  loss  of  my  self- 
esteem.  With  a  prayer  that,  notwithstanding  this  de- 
ceit and  misuse,  I  might  find  pity  when  I  should  in- 
deed stand  in  need  of  it,  I  drove  from  the  door. 

"  A  month  passed  away,  and  I  wrote,  once  more,  to 
my  friends,  at  Lilybank,  that  I  would  pass  a  week 
with  them.  An  occurrence  in  the  course  of  that 
month,  however,  had  thrown  another  mask  over  my 
face,  and  I  went  there  again  with  a  part  to  play— end, 
as  if  by  a  retributive  Providence,  it  was  now  my 
need  of  sympathy  that  I  was  most  forced  to  conceal. 
An  affair  which  I  saw  no  possibility  of  compromising, 
had  compelled  me  to  call  out  a  man  who  was  well 
known  as  a  practical  duelist.  The  particulars  would 
not  interest  you.  In  accepting  the  challenge,  my  an- 
tagonist asked  a  week's  delay,  to  complete  some  im- 
portant business  from  which  he  could  not  withdraw 
his  attention.  And  that  week  I  passed  with  the  Flem- 
ings. 

%\  The  gayety  of  Lilybank  was  resumed  with  the 
smile  I  brought  back,  and  chat  and  occupation  took 
their  natural  course.  Lady  Rachel,  though  kind  and 
courteous,  seemed  to  have  relapsed  into  her  reserve, 
and,  finding  society  an  effort,  I  rode  out  daily  alone, 
seeing  my  friends  only  at  dinner  and  in  the  evening. 
They  took  it  to  be  an  indulgence  of  some  remainder 
of  my  former  grief,  and  left  me  consequently  to  the 
disposition  of  my  own  time. 

11  The  last  evening  before  the  duel  arrived,  and  I 
bade  my  friends  good  night  as  usual,  though  with  some 
suppressed  emotion.  My  second,  who  was  to  come 
from  town  and  take  me  up  at  Lilybank  on  his  way  to 
the  ground,  had  written  to  me  that,  from  what  he 
could  gather,  my  best  way  was  to  be  prepared  for  the 
worst,  and,  looking  upon  it  as  very  probably  the  last 
night  of  my  life,  I  determined  to  pass  it  waking,  and 
writing  to  my  friends  at  a  distance.  I  sat  down  to  it, 
accordingly,  without  undressing. 

"  It  was  toward  three  in  the  morning  that  I  sealed 
up  my  last  letter.    My  bed-room  was  on  the  ground- 
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floor,  with  a  long  window  opening  into  the  garden ; 
and,  as  I  lifted  my  bead  up  from  leaning  over  the  seal, 
I  saw  a  white  object  standing  just  before  the  case- 
ment, but  at  some  little  distance,  and  half  buried  in 
the  darkness.  My  mind  was  in  a  fit  mood  for  a  su- 
perstitious feeling,  and  my  blood  crept  cold  for  a  mo- 
ment; I  passed  my  hand  across  my  eyes — looked 
again.    The  figure  moved  slowly  away. 

"  To  direct  my  thoughts,  I  took  up  a  book  and  read. 
But,  on  looking  up,  the  figure  was  there  again,  and, 
with  an  irresistible  impulse,  I  rushed  out  to  the  garden. 
The  figure  came  toward  me,  but,  with  its  first  move- 
ment, I  recognized  the  stately  step  of  Lady  Rachel. 

"  Confused  at  having  intruded  on  her  privacy,  for 
I  presumed  that  she  was  abroad  for  solitude,  and  with 
no  thought  of  being  disturbed,  I  turned  to  retire.  She 
called  to  me,  however,  and,  sinking  upon  a  garden- 
seat,  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  I  stood  before 
her,  for  a  moment,  in  embarrassed  silence. 

"'You  keep  late  hours,' she  said,  at  last,  with  a 
tremulous  voice,  but  rising  at  the  same  time  and,  with 
her  arm  put  in  through  mine,  leading  me  to  the  thickly 
shaded  walk. 

"' To-night  I  do,'  I  replied;  'letters  I  could  not 
well  defer ' 

" '  Listen  to  me !'  interrupted  Lady  Rachel.  *  I 
know  your  business  for  the  morning — ' 

"  I  involuntarily  released  my  arm  and  started  back. 
The  chance  of  an  interruption  that  would  seem  dis- 
honorable flashed  across  my  mind. 

"  '  Stay !'  she  continued ;  '  I  am  the  only  one  in  the 
family  who  knows  of  it,  and  my  errand  with  you  is 
not  to  hinder  this  dreadful  meeting.  The  circum- 
stances are  such,  that,  with  society  as  it  is,  you  could 
not  avoid  it  with  honor.' 

"I  pressed  her  arm  with  a  feeling  of  gratified  justi- 
fication which  quite  overcame,  for  the  moment,  my 
curiosity  as  to  the  source  of  her  knowledge  of  the 
affair. 

"  '  You  must  forgive  me,'  she  said,  '  that  I  come  to 
you  like  a  bird  of  ill  omen.  I  cannot  spare  the  pre- 
cious moments  to  tell  you  how  I  came  by  my  informa- 
tion as  to  your  design.  I  have  walked  the  night 
away,  before  your  window,  not  daring  to  interrupt 
you  in  what  was  probably  the  performance  of  sacred 
duties.  But  I  know  your  antagonist — I  know  his 
demoniac  nature,  and— pardon  me! — I  dread  the 
worst !' 

"I  still  walked  by  her  side  in  silence.  She  re- 
sumed, though  strongly  agitated. 

« *  I  have  said  that  I  justify  you  in  an  intention 
which  will  probably  cost  you  your  life.  Yet,  but  for 
a  feeling  which  I  am  about  to  disclose  to  you,  I  should 
lose  no  time  and  spare  no  pains  in  preventing  this 
meeting.  Under  such'  circumstances,  your  honor 
would  be  less  dear  to  me  than  now,  and  I  should  be 
acting  as  one  of  my  sex  who  had  but  her  share  of  in- 
terest in  resisting  and  striving  to  correct  this  murder- 
ous exaction  of  public  opinion.     I  would  condemn 


dueling  in  argument — avoid  the  duelist  in  soct*ty- 
make  any  sacrifice  with  others  to  suppress  it  is  "j 
abstract — but,  till  the  feeling  changes  in  refereao- 1- 
it,  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  sacrifice,  in  the  bar 
of  a  man  I  loved,  my  world  of  happiness  for  my  sks 
only.' 

"  *■  And  mean  you  to  say •    I  began,  but,  a*  a 

light  broke  upon  my  mind,  amazement  stopped  c; 
utterance. 

"  *  Yes — that  I  love  you ! — that  I  love  yon  V  ma- 
mured  Lady  Rachel,  throwing  herself  into  my  am 
and  fastening  her  lips  to  mine  in  a  long  and  passimc 
kiss — '  that  I  love  you,  and,  in  this  last  hour  oi  re 
life,  must  breathe  to  you  what  I  never  before  brewiv 
to  mortal !' 

"  She  sank  to  the  ground,  and,  -with  hand^x  • 
dew,  swept  up  from  the  grass  of  the  lawn,  I  teiir. 
her  temples,  as  she  leaned  senseless  against  myLw 
The  moon  had  risen  above  the  trees,  and  poured  1- 
full  radiance  on  her  pale  face  and  closed  eye*.  ft* 
hair  loosened  and  fell  in  heavy  masses  oner  jr 
shoulders  and  bosom,  and,  for  the  first  time,  I  ret^: 
Lady  Rachel's  extraordinary  beauty.  Her  feaiaw 
were  without  a  fault,  her  skin  was  of  marble  fd*aea 
and  paleness,  and  her  abandonment  to  patskisti! 
feeling  had  removed,  for  the  instant,  a  hateful  ckof  * 
pride  and  superciliousness  that,  at  all  other  time*.  b*i 
obscured  her  loveliness.  With  a  new-born  enaix 
in  my  heart,  I  seized  the  first  instant  of  reairt-: 
consciousness,  and  pressed  her,  with  a  coaruisrr. 
eagerness,  to  my  bosom. 

"  The  sound  of  wheels  aroused  me  from  this  &- 
lirious  dream,  and,  looking  up,  I  saw-  the  gray  d  *-e 
dawn  struggling  with  the  moonlight.  I  tore  mrei 
from  her  arms,  and  the  moment  after  was  «fer»£S 
away  to  the  appointed  place  of  meeting. 

"I  was  in  my  room,  at  Lilybank,  dressin?,  c 
eleven  of  that  same  day.  My  honor  was  safe,  zu 
the  affair  was  over,  and  now  my  whole  soul  was  br^ 
on  this  new  and  unexpected  vision  of  love.  Trw— 
I  was  but  twenty-five,  and  Lady  Rachel  profeb: 
twenty  years  older — but  she  loved  me — she  wa»  h^> 
born  and  beautiful — and  love  is  not  so  often  bruur- 
to  the  lip  in  this  world,  that  we  can  cavil  at  the  c: 
which  holds  it.  With  these  thoughts  and  fee'uiu» 
wrangling  tumultously  in  my  heated  blood,  I  took  ifar 
following  note  from  a  servant  at  my  door." 

" '  Lady  Rachel buries  in  entire  oblivion  tit 

last  night  past.  Feelings  over  which  she  has  full  eat 
trol  in  ordinary  circumstances,  have  found  unerase? 
under  the  conviction  that  they  were  words  to  the  d\  ^ 
They  would  never  have  been  betrayed  without^ 
pending  death,  and  they  will  never,  till  death  be  vtx 
to  one  of  us,  find  voice,  or  give  token  of  existew 
again.  Delicacy  and  honor  will  prompt  you  to  vs£ 
Lilybank  no  more.1 

"  Lady  Rachel  kept  her  room  till  I  left,  and  I  bit: 
never  visited  Lilybank,  nor  seen  her,  since." 


THE    ORGANIST. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  THEODORE  WELL. 


IT  W.  W.  STOKT. 


Tmc  organ  in  the  lofty  dome 

Was  honest  Hespcr's  charge  to  play— 
And  though  it  oft  was  wearisome 

At  early  morn,  at  close  of  day, 
Pealed  through  the  church  the  swelling  note— 
And  he  was  happy  and  devout. 

Unto  the  magic  power  of  sound 

Is  all  his  life  and  being  given, 
Hi*  knowledge  here  alone  is  found — 

In  it  he  tastes  the  bliss  of  Heaven- 
While  all  in  God's  creation  fuir 
Becomes  for  him  melodious  air — 

As  with  wild  spirit-breathing  power, 
The  tones  a  thrill  of  rapture  bring, 

At  rise  of  sun,  at  twilight's  hour, 
Sweet  heavenly  harps  around  him  ring — 

Naught  in  his  peaceful  heart  is  found 

But  piety — and  bliss  in  sound. 

Close  to  the  high  and  lofty  dome 
His  narrow  humble  dwelling  lies, 

Thence  mingling  with  his  dreams  there  come 
Clear  streams  of  heavenly  melodies, 

Yet  as  he  strives  to  seize  the  strain, 

He  wakes  and  all  is  still  again. 

Musing  and  sad  he  sits  and  mourns, 
Like  one  who  after  some  tiling  dear, 

Dear  above  all,  yet  painful — yearns, 
His  vision  dimmed  by  many  a  tear, 

Until  lhe  organ  tones  clear-given 

Bear  back  again  his  soul  to  Heaven. 

Then  calmer  in  his  soul  he  grows,- 

By  holy  concord  soothed  to  rest, 
His  heart  in  deep  devotion  glows 

And  fain  would  burst  his  swelling  breast. 
Musing  and  earnest  doth  he  sit, 
Yet  can  he  never  fashion  it. 

The  schools  of  art  can  teach  to  him 
But  human  action — human  thought — 

This  which  he  hears  within  his  dream, 
Which  lives,  and  in  his  heart  is  wrought 

Within  the  inmost  spirit— this 

Is  godlike — this  is  heavenly  bliss. 

The  festival  of  Christ  returned, 
When  our  salvation  he  procured, 

When  toward  Golgotha  he  turned 
And  death  upon  the  cross  endured — 

From  for  and  near,  crowds  came  abroad 

To  worship  at  the  house  of  God. 

Hesper  with  fiery  organ-tones 
Sent  pain  to  the  believer's  heart, 

And  through  the  grace  which  yet  atones 
Did  blissful  hope  again  impart, 

While  from  the  church  there  went  not  one 

Unthrilled  by  the  deep  organ-tone. 


He,  too,  who  the  emotion  stirred, 
Felt  his  own  heart  with  longing  swell. 

As  from  the  stream  of  tones  he  heard 
The  breathing  of  a  sad  farewell  j 

And  upon  Easter-eve,  oppressed 

With  weariness,  repaired  to  rest. 

The  blissful  dream  returned  again, 
Resounding  from  the  lofty  dome, 

In  fervent  glow,  the  heavenly  strain 
Of  purest  beauty  seemed  to  come ; 

Longing  he  wakes,  chimes  low  and  clear, 

Through  the  deep  night,  steal  on  his  ear. 

In  beauty  dawns  the  day  above 
On  Resurrection— Easter-morn— 

Drawn  to  the  choir  docs  Hesper  move, 
The  holy  call  he  cannot  spurn ; 

The  tones  like  magnets  draw  him  nigh 

With  mildness  and  with  majesty. 

He  steps  within  the  choir  with  joy, 
He  glances  round  with  sweet  delight, 

And  sitting  there  he  sees  a  boy 
Enhaloed  by  a  silver  light — 

He  plays— and  wakes  a  stream  of  sound 
Whose  waves  along  the  dome  resound. 

He  looked  so  gentle  and  so  mild 
As  he  were  wholly  rapt  in  bliss, 

And  Hesper  sees  the  angel-child 
And  hears,  in  sweetest  ecstasies; 

No  move  of  earthly  sense  he  sees, 

His  soul  swims  in  pure  harmonies. 

And  while  his  soul  is  filled  with  bliss 

The  nngel  vanishes  from  sight, 
The  hells  proclaim  that  Christ  doth  rise, 

Splinting  the  grave  and  death's  dark  night, 
And  fervent  Christians  near  and  far 
Meet  gladly  in  the  house  of  prayer. 

But  he,  unconscious  and  apart, 

Before  the  organ  takes  his  place, 
And  plays  from  out  his  heaven-swelled  heart 
The  hymn  of  power,  the  hymn  of  grace- 
That  which  he  sought  so  long  in  vain, 
The  high,  melodious,  angel  strain. 

Wonder  upon  the  assemblage  came, 
As  swelled  the  heavenly  harmonies, 

Telling  what  mortals  cannot  name — 
The  worshipers  fell  on  their  knees, 

And  every  spirit  fervently 

Soared  up  in  prayer  to  God  on  high. 

The  tones  have  ceased,  yet  are  not  o'er— 
Orphaned  the  organ  now  remains ; 

The  earnest  master  is  no  more, 
nis  spirit  fled  mid  heavenly  strains ; 

To  him  the  Highest  was  revealed — 

Called  by  the  last  clear  lone  that  pealed. 
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THE    WILDREDGHS. 


OR    THE    TWO    PICTURES    OF    LIFE 


BT  EZRA  HOLDER. 


"  No,  Henry,  you  are  altogether  wrong." 

"How  so,  Elizabeth?" 

"  Because  you  are  too  extensively  in  business  to 
hesitate  now." 

"  But  I  sometimes  fear  the  consequences." 

"That  is  a  foolish  fear.  How  do  others  manage? 
Don't  they  make  one  debt  with  which  to  pay  another  ? 
You  must  do  the  same." 

"  Would  you  advise  me  then  to  buy  the  block  of 
stores  which  Mr.  Whitwell  seems  so  anxious  to  sell  ?" 

"  Certainly— he  asks  but  little  cash  down,  and  it 
will  keep  up  your  credit." 

"  That,  thank  fortune,  has  never  been  doubted;  but 
these  heavy  operations  oppress  me.  I  was  far  more 
happy  in  the  little  store  in  Congress  street,  and  even 
when  I  worked  at  my  honest  trade — " 

"  Yes,  you  are  forever  harping  about  your  mechanic 
trade.  I  hate  it,  Harry.  I  don't  see  the  necessity 
when  people  have  risen  in  the  world  to  be  eternally 
talking  about  their  origin." 

"  Pe^aps  it  may  check  us,  wife,  from  going  too 
fast  in  our  new  career." 

"  There  is  far  more  fear  of  it  serving  to  keep  us 
down  in  the  world.  You  know  Julia  is  to  be  brought 
out  at  our  great  party  on  Wednesday  evening,  and  the 
Whitneys,  Parleys  and  Gardiners  would  not  be  of  the 
jam  if  they  knew  her  father  started  life  in  a  smutty 
and  filthy  machine  shop." 

"But,  Elizabeth,  it  was  an  honorable  business  and 
gave  me  a  start  in  the  world." 

"  What  if  it  did  ?  You  're  a  merchant  and  capitalist 
now,  and  should  deport  yourself  accordingly." 

"  Well,  well,  it  is  of  no  use  to  discuss  this  point 
with  you.  Besides,  the  hour  has  nearly  arrived  when 
I  was  to  meet  Mr.  Whitwell  and  say  yes  or  no  about 
the  block  of  buildings." 

"  Say  yes,  husband,  for  it  was  only  last  week  that 
Whitman  Johnson  made  his  great  purchase  in  Bow- 
doin  Place;  and  I  am  sure,  at  the  party  of  the  Shaws, 
every  body  was  saying  how  rich  he  is  becoming." 

"But  Whitman  has  been  a  bold  operator  and  a 
most  fortunate  one  also." 

"  Yet  he  started  life  when  you  did,  Harry,  and  has 
done  all  by  courage  in  great  speculations." 

"  And  I  shall  not  deny  that  I  have  entered  into  many 
heavy  operations  in  real  estate  from  the  daring  exam- 
ple he  has  set." 

"  That  was  right,  Harry. '  Were  I  a  man,  I  would 
not  let  my  old  school-fellows  run  away  from  me  in 
the  race  of  fortune,  if  adventure  and  courage  would 
prevent  it." 


Harry  Wildredge  was  an  enterprising  roans  o^ 
Commencing  life  with  nothing  but  his  own  ha*ek  v 
had,  after  a  few  years  of  very  successful  bu?r*-=- 
married  Elizabeth  Woodbridge,  the  daughter  *i'  v 
who  had  been  a  wealthy  merchant  ere  reverses  *c  • 
what  changed  his  business  condition.     To  hvr  ? . 
style  corresponding  with  the  expectancy  of  the  i^- 
into  which  he  had  been  received  as  a  son-in-tar,  in- 
quired him  to  set  up  a  very  expensive  estafcn  b4*r  er 
and  the  new  associates  he  formed,  with  the  dazz  - 
whirlpool  of  society  into  which  he  was  thrown-  >*<- 
caused  him  to  lose  sight  of  the  prudential  hah*  f 
trade,  which  had,  by  dint  of  devotion  to  tatar* 
placed  him,  at  the  period  of  his  marriage,  in  (he  ;*<- 
session  of  a  fortune  which  was  regarded  as  maa  £* 
pie.    Legitimate  trade  was  now  abandoned  Ux  m 
was  regarded  as  a  shorter  road  to  an  enormou*£r&<'- 

His  young  wife,  ambitious  to  eclipse  ou*>  "•»* 
ever  his  counsellor  to  push  forward  in  the  cuc*-r  «'. 
rapid  fortune-making;  and  when  he  went  lotWio*'- 
ing-house  to  meet  Mr.  Whitwell,  for  the  purp»>c  * 
giving  an  answer  in  regard  to  the  block  of  bu3£a^ 
his  mind  was  not  a  little  swayed  by  what  she  h*l  '- 
morning  urged.  "Yes,"  he  said  to  hunse'J,  -a:- 
she  says  is  all  true.  I  must  not  hesitate  now.  >!; 
career  must  be  onward.  I  must  keep  pace  witfc  & 
bold  adventures  of  my  friends.  A  few  more  orf 
operations  and  fortune  may  so  smile  upon  me  tisi  I 
shall  be  able  to  retire  altogether  from  active  par*k> 
I  will  purchase  the  block  of  buildings  in  Sumee? 
Place,  and  any  others  which  may  ofler  under  sk± 
favorable  auspices." 

The  purchase  was  accordingly  made ;  and  it  ap- 
peared as  if  this  were  a  new  starting  point  in  the  efr 
venturous  career  of  Henry  Wildredge.  There  w* 
evidently  a  powerful  impulse  at  work  in  In*  nuod 
He  never  looked  back  again.  The  heaviest  operate 
were  eclipsed ;  and  for  years  he  was  regarded  a>  t<* 
of  the  greatest  aa  well  as  one  of  the  boldest  adv-e£- 
turers  who  appeared  on  'change. 

Elizabeth  Wildredge  was  in  her  glory.  The  grey- 
est splendor  prevailed  both  at  her  town-  and  couiHr/ 
house,  and  when  she  appeared  upon  the  fashions^* 
drive  in  her  magnificent  carriage,  it  cannot  be  deomi 
that  she  was  not  unfrequently  the  envy  of  those  » ho 
had  to  content  themselves  with  a  less  costly  turn  oat. 
As  a  devotee  of  fashion,  none  were  more  ardent  than 
Mrs.  Wildredge;  and,  as  a  consequence,  she  cuukl 
find  but  little  time  to  devote  to  the  guidance  of  Juha  * 
mind.  Indeed,  her  daughter  had  been  cumpleierr 
turned  over  to  the  care  of  others,  and  she  was  eu'u- 
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cated  only  as  one  who  would  become  the  heiress  of 
sin  immense  estate,  and  have  about  her,  all  her  life- 
time, others  to  attend  to  her  most  trifling  wants. 

Her  father,  completely  lost  in  the  extent,  bewilder- 
ments and  distractions  of  an  enormous  business,  had 
neither  time  nor  thoughts  to  bestow  in  the  counsel  or 
guidance  even  of  his  only  daughter;  and  thus,  at  a 
period  when,  above  all  others,  she  most  needed  pa- 
rental sympathy,  watchfulness  and  control,  the  ex- 
pectant heiress  was  literally  left  to  her  own  will.  She 
was  surrounded  constantly  with  a  train  of  suitors, 
from  among  the  gay,  unoccupied  and  thoughtless  gal- 
lants of  society ;  and  among  all  a  young  nobleman 
from  abroad,  Count  Delande,  was  most  frequently  her  | 
attendant  whenever  she  appeared  in  the  public  pro- 
menades. 

It  was  the  custom  of  Mrs.  Wildredge,  every  Sum- 
mer, to  commence  the  fashionable  season  at  the  water- 
ing places,  by  spending  a  few  weeks  at  the  White 
Sulphur,  in  Virginia,  and  then  to  proceed,  as  the 
warmer  season  advanced,  to  the  thronged  resorts  of 
the  North.  But  as  several  families  of  their  acquaint- 
ance were,  in  two  weeks,  to  proceed  to  Niagara, 
Julia,  who  was  always  permitted  to  do  as  she  pleased, 
expressed  a  desire  not  to  accompany  her  mother  to 
the  White  Sulphur,  but  went  with  the  friends  of  the 
family  directly  to  the  Falls.  It  was  six  weeks  before 
Mrs.  Wildredge  reached  Niagara,  and  then  she  met 
the  surprising  intelligence  that  Julia  was  not  there. 
Count  Delande  had  arrived  the  week  previously,  and 
the  last  that  had  been  seen  of  either,  they  went  out  in 
the  family  carriage  to  ride.  A  letter  was  despatched 
to  Mr.  Wildredge,  who  made  immediate  preparations 
to  go  in  pursuit  of  the  runaways ;  but  the  evening  be- 
fore he  was  ready  to  start,  he  received  another  letter, 
couched  in  the  usual  terms  of  pretended  repentance, 
asking  forgiveness  for  the  elopement,  and  a  parent's 
pardon  that  Julia  had  become  the  Countess  Delande. 

This  mortifying  event  at  once  put  an  end  to  Mrs. 
Wildredge's  season  at  the  watering  places. 

On  the  evening  of  her  return  home,  she  was  seated 
in  the  parlor  with  her  husband.  It  was  evident  enough 
that  he  was  deeply  affected  by  the  elopement  of  Julia. 
There  was,  too,  a  shade  of  momentary  depression  on 
the  countenance  of  Mrs.  Wildredge,  but  rallying  her- 
self, she  endeavored  to  rally  her  husband  also. 

"  We  must  write  at  once  to  have  them  return  home. 
If  the  count  has  run  through  with  his  whole  fortune, 
we  are  told  he  is  of  good  family,  and  we  must  pro-, 
vide  them  an  establishment  suitable  to  the  rank  his 
extraction  will  give  him  in  society.1' 

"  Well,  Elizabeth,  there  does  not  now  appear  any 
other  course  to  pursue ;  but,  to  me,  this  is  the  most 
painful  occurrence  of  my  life." 

The  runaways  were  accordingly  written  for.  They 
returned  at  once ;  and,  so  soon  as  convenient,  proper 
steps  were  taken  to  settle  them  in  a  costly  and  ele- 
gantly furnished  house,  in  Beekman  Square.  Agree- 
ably to  the  wishes  of  the  mother,  there  was  nothing 
neglected  to  set  them  out  in  magnificence,  splendor 
and  show,  and  they  started  life  with  nothing  to  do  but 
to  participate  in  all  the  luxuries  which  wealth  could 
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purchase,  and  indulge  in  whatsoever  their  caprice 
might  dictate. 

With  such  a  start,  the  count  felt  he  had  nothing  to 
care  for  but  to  go  forward  in  a  career  of  extravagant 
leisure,  and  this  was  so  perfectly  in  coincidence  with 
his  taste  and  disposition,  the  future  soon  showed  that 
he  was  not  to  be  eclipsed  in  brilliancy  of  expenditure, 
even  by  the  most  extravagant  of  the  city. 

For  several  years,  Mr.  Wildredge  continued  to  ex- 
tend his  business.  He  had  become  largely  concerned 
in  manufactures,  and  was  also  extensively  engaged  in 
commerce.  Indeed,  there  were  few  vast  adventures, 
even  at  the  adventurous  period  in  which  he  was 
operating,  wherein  he  did  not  have  an  interest.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  a  law  of  hazard  that  the  more  great  risks 
are  taken  the  more  anxious  and  willing  to  strike  boldly 
and  widly  becomes  the  hazardous  adventurer.  From 
dealing  in  thousands,  men  come  to  deal  in  hundreds 
of  thousands,  and  millions,  with  as  little  consideration 
as  they  at  first  made  contracts  for  a  few  hundred.  It 
was  truly  so  with  Mr.  Wildredge.  Urged  on,  as  we 
have  seen  he  constantly  was,  by  the  great  ambition  of 
his  wife,  the  condition  of  the  business  in  which  he 
was  now  so  unboundedly  involved  did  not  allow  him 
to  look  back  or  stand  still  in  his  adventurous  and  ex- 
citing career. 

A  few  years  previous  to  the  period  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  Whitney  Farnsworth,  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance, departed  this  life,  appointing  Mr.  Wild- 
redge the  executor  of  his  last  will  and  testament.  He 
left  a  large  estate,  bequeathed  to  his  estimable  widow 
and  two  children,  a  little  girl  and  boy. 

The  property,  with  the  exception  of  what  was 
necessary  to  the  support  of  the  widow  and  her  children, 
remained  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Wildredge.  It  was  the 
wish  of  Mrs.  Farnsworth  that  it  should  do  so,  and, 
at  each  annual  exhibit,  he  had  shown  a  very  pros- 
perous advance,  which  increased  the  already  un- 
limited confidence  she  had  in  his  management  of  the 
estate.  Such  was  the  relation  which  Mr.  Wildredge 
bore  to  the  family  of  his  deceased  friend,  when  Mrs. 
Farnsworth  was  taken  suddenly  and  seriously  ill.  It 
was  but  a  few  weeks  from  the  commencement  of  her 
indisposition,  when  her  physician  gave  up  all  hopes 
of  her  recovery.  She  accordingly  made  every  pre- 
paration Tor  so  solemn  an  event,  and,  confirming  the 
selection  of  her  departed  husband,  she  solicited  Mr. 
Wildredge  to  become  the  guardian  of  her  dear 
children.  He  accepted  the  sacred  trust,  and,  in  a  few 
days  afterward,  standing  at  the  death-bed  of  the  de- 
voted mother,  as  he  raised  little  Mary  and  Edward  in 
his  arms  to  receive  the  last  kiss  of  affection  from  her 
trembling  lips,  he  gave  her  the  most  solemn  promise 
that  he  would  be  as  a  father  unto  them.  She  raised 
her  eyes  to  heaven,  and,  with  a  smile  of  angelic  de- 
light, said,  with  her  last  breath,  "  Then  I  die  in  peace.*' 

Acting  on  his  own  devoted  feelings,  at  the  time  of 
their  mother's  decease,  it  would  have  been  the  wish 
of  his  heart  if  he  could  have  received  the  orphan 
children  to  the  bosom  of  his  own  family.  But  he  had 
his  fears  that  his  wife  was  so  engrossed  in  the  fashion- 
able world,  such  an  arrangement  would  be  wholly 
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repugnant  to  her  wishes ;  and  this  he  found  was  the 
case  when,  a  few  evenings  afterward,  he  suggested  it 
to  her.  The  only  alternative  now  left  was  to  place 
them  under  the  care  of  the  nearest  relative,  Mrs. 
Susannah  Sprague,  a  young  widowed  cousin  of  their 
deceased  mother,  and  whose  circumstances  were  such 
that  the  receipt  of  a  salary  for  devoting  herself  to  the 
orphan  children  would  not  be  unacceptable. 

This  arrangement  was  accordingly  made,  and,  for 
two  years  after  the  death  of  widow  Farnsworth,  both 
the  devoted  guardian  and  the  kind-hearted  widow, 
under  whose  immediate  care  they  were  placed, 
seemed  only  to  rival  each  other  in  kindness  and  at- 
tention to  the  orphan  children. 

It  was  the  first  week  in  August,  during  the  third 
year  after  the  decease  of  Mrs.  Farnsworth,  that  Mr. 
Wildredge  was  sitting  in  the  back  parlor  of  their 
country  house,  which  overlooked  the  beautiful  par- 
terre, from  which  there  seemed  a  rivalry  among  the 
fruits  and  flowers  of  almost  every  clime,  to  delight 
the  senses  of  every  recipient.  But  they  seemed  to 
have  no  charms  for  the  master  of  that  delightful 
mansion.  It  was  obvious  that  some  painful  event 
was  weighing  heavily  upon  him.  Mrs.  Wildredge, 
who  had  just  returned  in  her  carriage  from  the  country 
house  of  the  Kitterages,  even  entered  unperceived. 
She  could  not  fail  to  observe  the  altered  appearance 
of  her  husband,  and,  with  the  utmost  gayety  of  her 
feelings,  she  remarked, 

"Well,  by  your  looks,  husband,  one  would  fear 
you  were  utterly  ruined." 

"  I  fear  that  my  looks  are  but  the  index  of  the  fatal 
truth  I  must  tell  you.  Draw  your  chair  nearer,  Eliza- 
beth—X>e/an<fa  is  a  forger!  I  have  this  day  been 
compelled  to  draw  upon  the  funds  of  the  orphan 
children,  and  pay  sixty-eight  thousand  dollars  of  their 
money  to  save  Julia  from  disgrace  by  the  world's 
knowing  that  her  husband  is  a  forger  and  a  gambler." 

"  Gracious  heavens,  you  astound  me !" 

"  But  how  shall  I  tell  you  all  ?  During  the  last 
year  and  a  half,  I  have  been  compelled  to  pay  such 
vast  sums  for  the  extravagance  of  Delande,  that, 
coupled  with  the  great  losses  I  have  experienced  in 
business,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  longer  to  meet 
my  payments.  I  have  passed  a  year  of  the  most  un- 
paralleled misery.  But  I  can  endure  it  no  longer.  I 
must  make  immediate  provision  to  repay  the  money 
of  the  orphan  children,  and  then  failure  is  inevitable." 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  picture  the  emotions 
with  which  both  husband  and  wife  passed  that  night. 

In  the  morning,  Mr.  Wildredge  drove  to  the  city  at 
the  usual  business  hour,  bent  upon  one  all-absorbing 
determintion  to  provide  means  to  replace  the  trust 
funds  of  the  orphans,  ere  the  final  wreck  of  his  for- 
tunes should  place  it  beyond  his  power  to  do  so.  But 
it  seemed  as  if  the  fates  were  against  him.  Delande 
had  taken  a  packet  which  sailed  that  morning  for 
France.  And  it  had  been  discovered  on  'Change  that 
forgeries,  to  the  amount  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  dollars 
more,  had  been  perpetrated  by  him.  As  is  ever  the 
case  in  such  an  emergency,  rumor  had  been  busy  with 
her  thousand  tongues.    It  was  immediately  known  that 


Mr.  Wildredge  had  drawn  upon  the  trust  fund  of  the 
orphans  to  pay  former  forgeries.  Many  of  the  enor- 
mous sums  he  had  previously  paid  for  Delande's  de- 
falcations were  circulated  about  with  all  the  exag- 
geration and  coloring  such  an  excited  curiosity  is  ever 
sure  to  produce.  To  add  to  the  agony  of  his  mis- 
fortunes, Mr.  Wildredge  had  large  sums  to  pay  that 
day,  to  meet  bills ;  but,  with  the  tide  of  exaggerated 
rumor  which  was  rushing  through  the  city,  it  was 
utterly  impossible  for  him  to  do  so ;  and  be  was  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  the  dishonor  of  his  paper,  without 
being  able  to  make  any  previous  provision  for  the  re- 
placement of  the  funds  belonging  to  the  orphan 
children. 

It  was  now  at  a  period  of  commercial  depression, 
and  too  soon  was  it  ascertained  that  the  failure  brought 
utter  ruin  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Wil dredges.  It  was 
a  sad  fall.  Who  can  paint  the  touching  reverse  of 
such  a  picture  ?  It  seemed  as  if  their  former  high 
standing,  and  the  troops  of  world-admirers  who  bad 
attended  their  glittering  career,  were  the  most  ardent 
of  the  causes  now  that  pointed  out  the  shortest  route 
to  escape  the  fallen  family,  in  their  utter  ruin  and 
desolation. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  woman  has  more  forti- 
tude than  man,  under  the  most  trying  emergencies. 
Not  much  over  a  year  elapsed,  after  the  failure,  when 
this  truth  began  its  illustration  in  the  wife  of  the 
ruined  merchant.  We  have  seen  Elizabeth  Wildredge 
as  the  gay,  thoughtless,  fashion-seeking  and  ambitious 
member  of  the  world  of  show,  glitter  and  mistaken 
rivalry.  But  how  changed  now!  At  first,  the  un- 
expected failure  of  her  husband  struck  her  with  con- 
sternation. But  soon  she  began  to  be  aroused.  She 
looked  back  upon  the  past.  Oh,  what  a  history  was  it 
for  her !  Upon  its  every  page,  she  saw  the  bitter  re- 
bukings  of  her  own  career,  and  the  true  woman  was 
inspired.  She  saw  that  there  was  nothing  left  to  them 
now.  False  friends  had  all  flown  away.  Her  hus- 
band was  dispirited.  In  his  career  of  prudential  busi- 
ness, she  had  ever  urged  him  to  push  forward,  to  rival 
the  most  dazzling  adventurers,  and  now  she  felt  cer- 
tain she  had  been  deeply  to  blame.  Her  father,  who 
had  been,  of  late  years,  overburthened  with  an  ex- 
pensive and  extravagant  family,  brought  up  to  do 
nothing,  was  now  wholly  unable  to  assist  to  recover 
her  fallen  fortunes. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  saw  the  world  as 
it  really  was.  It  had  been  a  most  bitter  experience 
to  come  to  it,  but  she  felt  convicted  they  had  been 
entirely  upon  a  wrong  route.  From  that  hour,  she 
was  a  resolved  woman — stimulated  with  the  true 
pride  of  making  all  the  amends,  for  her  great  fault, 
which  any  womanly  effort  would  in  an  honorable 
way  permit  her  to  achieve. 

A  half  year  more  had  passed  away.  Mr.  Wild- 
redge was  now  offered  a  situation  as  book-keeper  in 
the  mercantile  house  of  Mr.  Gray.  He  was  glad  to 
accept  it ;  the  salary  was  not  large,  to  be  sure,  but  it 
was  most  acceptable  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
fallen  family. 

They  had  taken  a  neat  little  cottage,  in  the  suburbs 


f  the  ciiy,  foe  Ihe  purpose  of  squaring 
ires  lo  their  scanty  incoma.  Mr.  Wfldpedge  was 
lore  cheerful,  now  (hat  he  bad  regular  employment. 
le  began  10  feel,  loo,  the  happy  change  that  had 
ome  over  Ihe  wife  ofWiis  bosom.  Besides,  Julia 
vus  with  them,  and  had  been  ever  since  the  sad 
level  opinents  in  regard  to  her  worthless  husband. 
ihe  had  been  a  deep  sufferer  from  the  disgrace,  mor- 
ification  and  awful  change  which  had  followed  the 
irotiigate  and  wicked  career  of  Delandc.  But  her 
uollier  was  now  a  real  mother  to  her.  By  her  ex- 
nuple  of  resignation,  affection  and  devotion,  Julia 
crudnally  became  a  changed  being.  With  a  good 
alurally — a  pernicious   and  false    system  of 
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tion — the  neglec 
Kid  an  almost  total 
s  and  will,  had  pc 
htlcss,  untrained  at 
Use  and  delirious  * 
m  of  the  great 


augurated  nerf  Monday,  to  begin  our  seminary  in 
due  form,  and^hall  expect  you  to  make  the  opening 
address  on  the  occasion.  You  must  make  a  virtue  of 
necessity,  therefore,  and  cast  your  vote  in  the  affinna- 

Tbe  school-  was  accordingly  opened.  Small  u  it 
was  in  the  beginning,  its  successful  progress  soon 
proved  what  the  determination  of  a  persevering  wife 
and  her  devoted  daughter  can  accomplish.  Their 
hearts  were  in  it — and  that  is  always  Ihe  way  to 
victory  in  any  thing.     * 

After  the  close  of  the  first  yssrr,  "  Rose  Hill  School" 
progressed  rapidly  to  fame.  The  acquaintances  of 
the  Wildredges,  seeing  the  consecrated  energy  of 
Julia  and  her  mother,  were  proud  to  aid  forward  their 
worthy  and  useful  exertions.    They  appeared  tc 


■ultimo  of  her  own  mother.  But  ihat  mother  had  si 
the  great  error  she  bad  committed,  and,  yielding  lo 
persuasion  but  that  of  the  mosl  fixed  determination 
repair,  if  possibkj^the  deficiency  of  the  past,  i 
clung  to  ber  on£  daughter,  with  that  warmth  of  I 
ami  purity  of  deififion  which  the  true  mother  is  all 
capable  of  displaying.  They  were  inseparable  friei 
and  companions  now,  end,  both  had 


es*  springing  froi 


of  unalloyed  happi- 
llie  true  relations  of  the  mother 
id  which  unfolds  its  richest  jewels 
only  where  there  is  an  unceasing  correspondence  to 
develop  Ihe  productive  and  priceless  treasures  of  re- 

cipr'.nul  illlirVllun.-. 

It  was  now  most  obviously  the  single  purpose  of 
Ihe  mother  not  only  Jo  implant  correct  views  of  life 
in  the  mind  of  Julia;,  but,  what  was  best  of  all,  to 
carry  out  those  principles  into  practical  life,  by  her 
own  example.  .  ' 

The  labors  of  Mr.  Wildredge  were,  likewise, 
mosl  cheerfully  yielded  to,  but,  with  his  small  salary, 
it  was  soon  seen  that  they  had  no  prospect  or  better- 
ing their  pecuniary  situation.  One  evening,  about  a 
year  after  he  had  taken  his  situation  as  the  book- 
keeper of  Mr.  Gray,  they  were  sitting  in  the  parlor 
of  the  sweet  little  cottage,  which  had  now  become 
the  abode  of  real  happiness.  The  conversation  turned 
upon  tbe  excessive  applic  srvant 

and  affectionate  wife  decle  or  ber 

husband  to  perform. 

"Now,  Ifarry,"  she  qu  >e  you 

will  not  oppose  us,  for  Jul  i  re,  for 

some  lime,  been  forming  a  ;y  can 

do  toward  earning  Iheir  on 

"  And  what,  pray,  do  you  propose  to  do  more  than 
you  now  so  faithfully  accomplish?" 

11  WUy,  husband,  we  are  going  to  set  up  a  school; 
and  we  have  already  the  daughters  of  six  of  our 
friends  engaged  lo  commence  with." 

"That  you  would  find  far  more  confining  than  is 

"No,  no,  father,  you  cannot  vole  against  us  now. 


months  of  the  second  year 
passed  away  before  Mrs.  Wildredge  was  delighted 
thai  the  number  of  her  pupils  required  her  lo  rem  an 
adjacent  and  much  more  spacious  dwelling  to  ac- 
commodate the  school.  From  that  lime  forward,  it 
went  gradually  upward  with  wide-spread  success, 
usefulness  and  fame,  until  it  was  hut  comparatively  a 
few  years  more,  when,  in  point  of  profit  and  respect- 
ability, there  were  few  young  ladies'  seminaries  in 
the  country  that  would  at  all  compare  with  ii ;  and 
that  was  a  proud  moment  for  the  active  mother  and 
her  daughter. 

It  is  a  source  of  true  happiness  to  win  success  in 
any  worthy  enterprise  in  which  we  feel  that  our 
talents  are  usefully  and  advantageously  employed.  If 
this  truth  was  ever  fully  developed  in  any  two  in- 
dividuals, their  friends  felt  it  was  most  triumphant  in 
the  felicity  which  reigned  at  "  Rose  Hill  Collage." 
By  Ihe  gains  of  the  successful  seminary,  they  had  this 
year  purcliased  Ihe  abode  in  which  they  first  com- 
menced trying  iheir  womanly  energies— and,  by  a  judi- 
cious expenditure  in  architectural  ornaments  and  taste, 
it  was  justly  regarded  now  as  one  of  the  sweetest 
cottages  which  the  delightful  suburbs  of  the  city 
afforded.  The  grounds  were  delightfully  laid  out,  and 
ornamented ;  and  if  there  was  not  so  much  richness, 
splendor  and  show  as  were  lo  be  seen  al  the  magnifi- 
cent country  residence  in  which  Ihcy  resided  in 
former  days,  there  was  incomparably  more  happiness. 
They  had  true  and  devoted  friends  now — those  who 
loved,  cherished  and  admired.  There  was  no  false 
show  or  artificial  pride ;  but  there  were  reality,  sim- 
plicity, honest  hearts  and  smiling  faces.  Few,  indeed, 
are  the  fathers  and  husbands  who  are  not  made  most 
happy  by  Ihe  proper  devotion  of  their  wives  and 
daughters;  and,  as  for  Harry  Wildredge,  he  was  the 
happiest  man  living. 

"  We  have  taken  two  new  scholars  to-day,  hus- 
band, "  remarked  Mrs.  Wildredge,  aa  they  were  sil- 
ling under  the  baleony,  one  delightful  summer's  eve, 
inhaling  tbe  sweet  perfume  given  out  by  Ihe  cluster- 
ing honey  suckles  thai  had  entwined  themselves 
around  and  above. 

"  Come,  father,"  added  Julia,  "  can  you  guess  who 
they  arc-  -when  I  tell  you  that  in  our  young  ladies' 


keep  him  permanently,  loo?" 

"  I  think  I  shall  not  be  able  to  conjecture,  in  thai 
dilemma,  my  daughter,  and  so  I  will  frail  till  your 
school  assembles  in  the  morning  to  ascertain." 

"  No,  husband,"  said  Mrs.  Wildredge,  as  she  came 
forward,  leading  in  either  hand  a  sweet  little  girl  and 


your  curiosity  jr 


4  be  so  long 


postponed,  and  so  may  I  introduce  the  orphan  children 
of  your  deceased  friend,  as  oujfljture  pupils?" 

"God  bl  ess  -fjojjf.jny  wif*  and  daughter !"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Wildredge,  as  aleV.of  gratitude  stole  down  bis 
happy  face.  "  In  this,  you  have  indeed  filled  up  my 
cup  of  human  felicity." 

"  Yes,  my  husband,  with  God's  blessing,  if  devotion 
can  do  it,  will  we  endeavor  lo  educate  aright  the 
widow's  children— we  will  be  a  feiher  and  mother  lo 
them.  From  the  first  hour  we  commenced  our  school, 
we  had  the  determination  lo  receive  them  into  it,  the 
moment  they  should  be  old  enough  (o  come.  Tlial 
period  has  arrived — and  it  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  hap- 
piest moments  of  my  life." 

Years  rolled  away,  and  most  faithfully  did  tliey  ful- 
fill the  pledge  of  that  night. 

The  seminary  continued  to  progress  moat  prosper 
ously,  until  it  had  again  become  indispensable  toextend 
the  dimension  of  its  edifices,  and  multiply  the  number 
of  assistant  teachers,  in  almost  every  department. 

To  the  fortunes  of  Mr.  Wildredge  there  had  come, 
likewise,  an  unexpected  flood  of  success.  Mr.  Gray 
had  fur  many  years  been  pursuing  commercial  opera- 
tions with  unprecedented  advantage.  His  business 
had  greatly  widened  this  year  upon  his  hands,  and, 
loving  Mr.  Wildredge  as  he  would  a  brother,  he  pro- 
posed to  receive  him  as  a  partner  in  his  concern,  git 
ing  a  third  of  the  profits  of  the  entire  business. 

We  have  not  named  before  that  Mr.  Gray  was 
bachelor,  but  it  is  far  more  gratifying  to  write  it  oov 
especially  as  we  have  a  right  to  suppose  the  reade 
has  become  not  a  little  interested  in  the  fortunes  of 
the  devoted  Julia.     Almost  from  the  time  they  re- 
moved to  the  neat  little  villa  at  "Rose  Hill,"  Mr. 
Gray  was  a  constant  and  intimate  visiter  there.    The 
maker  of   bis  own  fortunes,  by  prudence,  straight- 
forwardness and  commercial  integrity,  he  had,  from 
the  outset,  taken  a  deep  interest  in  beholding  the  de- 
lightful revolution  which  had  come  over  the  family  of 
his  early  associate.     But  none  had  conjectured- 
even  the  ancient  maidens  of  their  acquaintance — That 
his  purpose  was  to  propose  for  Ji 
acting  like  the  prudent  merchant  that  he  bad  ever 
shown  himself,  he  kept  bis  own  secret  of  intended 
gotialion  until  the  proper  moment  arrived.     Then  be 


and  last,  "  though  not  least,'-  tbie  a 
that  of  ber  confidential  adviser  and  -.is* 
aid,  "  I  have  no  objections^  Mr.  G-,  to 
ial  copartnership,  provided  my  ihear 


forward  merchant  i 


'  Then  > 


s  prepared  pnanpilj 


day  as  will  suit  your  convenience,  for  I  firs  ,'?. 
the  approval  of  your  father  and  mother." 

The  following  morning,  tho  whole  fnmijTa^a 
consult  upon  so  important  a  change  as  the  sa 
i.m  off  denless  oaT   '-Star 

School.' 

I,  Mr.   Gray,  to  im- 
posed cl  'udredess,  "sodcu 
hardly  k  llimit    to  a.  Septra 
chile                                     parted  vriduw's  ii . 
.  the                                      To  them  I  ore  i 
ieh  I  y,  but,  with  such  e> 
Providence  has  blessed  me  with,  I  shall.  £■ 
my  whole  lifetime,  do  iU    in    my    power  W  m 

'  Oh,  my  dear  mother, '. 
you,  but  this  pestering  old  ^ m 

all.  Would  you  believe  it,  last  evening  be  ■=* 
upon  it — as  a  codicil  to  our  marriage  snriew 
suppose — that  I  was  to  *'nmc  the  mother  j  i 
orphan  children,  and  they  shall  live  with  as  *  = 
children." 

"That  can  never  be,  my  dearest  Julia,  mfe'1 
take  your  mother  with  1 
I  shall  never  be  separate  3 

"Nor  shall  you,  my  m  X 

Gray,  "because  I  am  I  a 

from  you.     We  are  to  a 

enough  to  make  arrangei  i 

to  surrender  your  author  I* 

Hdl  Seminary,'  for  you  it 

us,  and  act  as  the  presidenlesa  only  of  our  be< 
hold." 

Never  was  there  a  family  more  united  than  lit  t 
wbich  grew  out  of  this  propitious  marriage.  In  v 
years  from  the  wedding-day,  Mr.  Wildrcifce  tad  t 
posited  with  Mr.  Gray  the  funds  of  the  orpoi= 
which  he  had  expended  in  an  hour  of  wild  spwu. 
lion  and  commercial  embarrassment ;  and  tbu  op 
a  lily  around  him.  a  c 

s  "which  bad  oevtrh* 

d  the  altar  of  bis  W  i 

d  md  Bcknowledguu  te 

tl  moment  of  his  or •'-. 


MY    BIRCHEN    BARQUE. 


BT  C.  V.  HOFFMAN. 


Mt  birchen  barque,  ray  birchen  barque ! 

"When  Fortune's  storms  made  Love  a  rover, 
He  shaped  it  for  his  own  trim  ark 

To  float  Care's  deluge  gaily  over. 
Then  leave  the  boasting  pioneer 

To  hew  his  skiff  from  yonder  pine, 
And,  dearest,  with  young  love  to  steer, 

Become  a  passenger  in  mine : 
In  swan-like  grace  thy  form  resembling — 
"With  joy  beneath  thy  sweet  limbs  trembling — 
¥*or  lightsome  heart,  oh  such  a  boat 
On  summer  wave  did  never  float ! 


Think'st  thou,  my  love,  that  painted  barge, 

With  gaudy  penant  flaunting  o'er  her, 
Could  kiss,  like  fur,  the  flowery  marge 

Nor  break  the  foam-bells  formed  before  her  ? 
Look,  sweet,  the  very  lotus-cup, 

Trembling  as  if  with  bliss  o'erbrimmed, 
Seemed  now  almost  to  buoy  her  up 

As  o'er  the  heart-shaped  leaves  we  skimmed- 
Those  floating  hearts,  beside  their  flowers, 
Half  bear  the  boat  and  both  of  ours ! 
For  lightsome  heart,  oh  such  a  boat 
On  summer  wave  did  never  float. 


SYMPATHY. 


BT 


SBNKST  HELFXIMTXIlf. 

*     ~K 


Smiles  responsive  meet  our  own, 
And  our  griefs  may  tears  beguile 

Question  not  if  either  one 
Meet  thy  very  tear  or  smile ; 

Thou  hast  touched  a  human  cfaoAfci 

That  alone  should  joy  afford.         « 

Dearest,  lay  thy  hand  in  mine- 
Meek  and  saint-like  as  thou  art, 

May  the  holiness  of  thine 
Find  its  way  unto  my  heart — 

Pass  through  eyes,  whose*  hallowed  ray 

Chaseth  all  of  sin  away. 

Thus  to  sit  with  thee  beside, 

With  thy  truthful,  earnest  eyes- 
Let  the  worst  of  fate  betide, 

This  is  snatched  from  Paradise— 
This  one  hour  will  ever  be 
Brightest  held  in  memory. 

Thou  dost  nestle  timid,  meek, 

Nestle  like  a  gentle  bird ; 
And  confidingly  dost  seek 

Answering  glance  for  every  word, 
That,  in  cadence  sweet  and  low, 
From  thy  trotting  lips  doth  flow. 

Yet  I  feel  that  even  now, 
With  thy  nun-like  hand  in  mine, 

Only  half  my  fevered  brow 
Doth  its  agony  resign ; 

Still,  alone,  the  weary  heart 

Bears  its  deep  and  hidden  smart 

Upward  cast  are  thy  meek  eyes, 
Half  reproachful,  half  in  doubt ; 

And,  with  new  and  sad  surprise, 
Thou  dost  search  my  meaning  out ; 

Now  thy  head  dost  thou  incline, 

Only  half  thy  thoughts  are  mine ! 
17* 
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Others  wing  themselves  away, 
Missions  borne  for  thee  alone, 

And  forever  and  alway 
Hid  from  the  beloved  one— 

Never  quite  the  same  to  me 

Are  the  joys  that  come  to  thee ! 

Many  things  the  storm  to-night 
Bringeth  home  unto  thy  heart — 

Thoughts  that  dim  thy  brow  of  light- 
Yet  in  these  I  have  no  part, 

Nor  in  the  tear  that  dims  thine  eye, 

Nor  the  heaving  of  that  sigh. 

Dearest,  I  reproach  thee  not, 
Though  the  tear  upon  thy  lid 

Come  from  something  half  forgot, 
Shadow-like  in  memory  hid ; 

And  the  sigh  come  all  unbidden, 

E'en  from  thee  its  birth-place  hidden. 

We  are  left  alone  to  bear 
All  of  fate  that 's  dark  and  deep ; 

In  our  anguish  and  despair 
Who  with  us  can  sit  and  weep  ? 

We  but  mind  them  of  a  grief 

Which  in  weeping  finds  relief. 

T  is  not  ours— an  older  wo, 
Smothered  in  the  lapse  of  years, 

And  forgotten  long  ago, 
Claimeth  now  a  flood  of  tears. 

Oh,  beloved !  thou  wilt  bear 

Sorrows  that  I  may  not  share. 

*Tis  the  lot  of  human  kind ! 

But  thy  meek  and  truthful  eyes, 
Nor  reproachful,  nor  unkind, 

Turn  from  me  unto  the  skies, 
As  instinctively  to  tell 
Not  alone  we  there  shall  dwell. 


THE  CHOICE. 

OR  THE  YOUNG  BELLE  AND  THE  BEL  ESPRIT. 


BT  T.  S.  ».,  ATJTHOH  07  «A  HAJtRIAGK  OT  COHVKJIUHtC».M 


Do  n't  marry  a  charminj  woman 

If  you  are  a  wuible  man.  Old  Song. 


"  Well,  Lucy,"  said  Frank  Tucker,  "I  think  you 
and  Charles  Sullivan  have  flirted  pretty  well  for  one 
evening.  In  fact  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  not 
called  upon  to  offer  you  my  congratulations.  Is  it  a 
settled  thing?" 

"I  cannot  compliment  you  on  your  penetration, 
Frank,"  replied  his  cousin  gaily,  "  or  you  would  have 
seen  that  Sullivan's  attentions  are  more  than  equally 
divided  between  Annette  and  myself." 

"  Nonsense !"  rejoined  he,  "  there  can  be  no  rival- 
ship  between  you  and  Annette  with  such  a  man  as 
Sullivan." 

"  And  why  not,  pray?" 

"  Why  not?  Because  Sullivan  is  a  man  of  very 
superior  mind ;  and  although  he  may  laugh  and  trifle 


c 


with  a  girl  like  Annette,  he  is  not  seriously  to  be 

caught  by  such  childish  attractions  as  hers.    A  man    tempted  to  agree  with  you,"  rejoined  Frank. 

of  sense  wants  a  companion,  amsjnan  who  is  capable  Jfjs<nolly  is  a  charm,  is  it  ?" 

of  appreciating  his  powers,  of  entering  into  his  r!ews\        "  When  joined  to  a  pretty  face,  most  certainly, 


those  who  excite  and  rub  up  their  intellects,  and  bring 
out  and  admire  their  witticisms.  But  men  of  real 
talent,  who  throw  off  their  brilliancy  as  unconsciously 
as  the  sun  does  light  and  heat,  because  they  can't  help 
it,  don't  want  women's  wits  to  brighten  them.  Their 
imaginations  are  caught  by  novelty.  They  like  women 
as  we  like  children,  for  their  beauty,  grace  and  play- 
fulness. What  is  the  charm  that  renders  childhood 
so  captivating  ?  Not  its  intelligence,  surely,  for  there 
is  no  gr&ftcr  bore  in  the  world  than  what  is  called  an 
'  intelligent  child,1  with  its  ( sensible  questions'  and 
1  inquisitive  mind.'  No,  its  inarticulate  accents,  its 
prattling  nonsense,  its  pretty  ways,  and  newness  to  all 
that  surrounds  it.  A  woman  has  no  business  with 
talent." 
"When  I  hear  you  misuse  yours  as  I  do,  I  am 

"And 


of—" 

"  Pshaw !  a  man  of  talents  wants  no  such  thing. 
An  ordinary  man  may,  bul  an  extraordinary  one  don't. 
What  is  the  mind  of  the  cleverest  woman  he  knows 
to  such  a  man  as  Sullivan,  accustomed  to  come  in 
collision  daily  with  the  acutest  intellects  of  the  bar  ? 
He  wants  a  wife  who  admires  and  adores  him,  and 
that  'a  what  he  calls  c  appreciation/  He  is  tired  of 
talent,  sick  of  learning,  wearied  with  mental  exertions, 
and  there  is  a  repose  in  Annette's  sweet,  unthinking 
face  that  is  perfectly  refreshing  to  him." 

"  You  may  talk  as  you  please,  Lucy,  but  I  am  not 
blind,  though  you  would  fain  make  me  think  so. 
Do  n't  I  see  Sullivan  turn  to  you  when  his  eye  sparkles 
with  a  new  idea  ?  When  he  becomes  excited  or  in- 
terested in  speaking  of  any  of  the  public  topics  of  the 
day,  does  he  not  involuntarily  turn  to  you,  no  matter 
with  whom  he  commenced  the  subject  ?  Does  he 
ever  address  such  conversation  to  Annette?" 

"  Never,  I  admit,"  replied  Lucy.  "  His  witticisms, 
his  brilliant  thoughts  are,  as  you  say,  all  mine ;  but,  if 
you  observe  a  little  more  closely,  you  will  also  see 
that  his  compliments  are  all  Annette's.  In  short,  his 
head  is  mine,  but  his  heart  is  hers.  Her  innocence, 
her  naivete,  nay,  even  her  ignorance,  are  charms  to 
him,  from  the  contrast  to  the  hard-headed,  clever  men 
with  whom  he  has  been  in  contact  all  day.  And  very 
naturally.  Clever  men  don't  want  clever  women. 
Your  ordinary  man  who  can't  amuse  himself  requires 
a  woman  who  can.    And  your  rather  clever  men  like 


replied  Lucy  laughing;  "and  you  know  it  as  well 
as  I."       ^ 

"  No  suct  thing.  A  pretty  face  without  intelligence 
is  like  a  flower  without  perfume." 

"  Exactly,"  exclaimed  Lucy.    "  Camel ias,  which 
bring  the  highest  price  of  any  flower  in  the  conserva- 
tory.   You  could  not  have  hit  upon  a  better  compari- 
son, Frank.    But  to  return  to  Sullivan  and  Annette. 
Now,  mark  my  words,  and  give  me  credit  hereafter 
for  my  penetration  when  the  event  fulfills  my  pro- 
phecy.   It  will  be  a  match.    I  know,  to  careless  ob- 
servers, I  would  appear  to  be  his  object.    He  comes 
here  after  the  day's  business  is  ended,  wearied  and 
exhausted.    He  has  been  speaking  perhaps  all  day  in 
court,  listened  to  with  respect  and  attention  by  the 
judge,  with  admiration  (in  spite  of  themselves)  by  the 
opposite  counsel,  and  delight  by  his  own  party.    He 
has  had  a  crowded  court  room  for  the  arena,  and  been 
complimented  by  the  first  men  of  the  day.    He  comes 
here  wearied  with  excitement,  fatigued  in  mind  and 
exhausted  in  body.    I,  having  been  shut  up  all  dayt 
am  fresh  and  bright,  (modesty,  avaunt !)  longing  for 
amusement,  enter  with  spirit   in   the  conversation 
which,  as  you  say,  produces  flash  upon  flash  from 
Sullivan;  but  he  soon  turns  to  Annette,  as  to  'tired 
nature's  sweet  restorer,1  sure  that  she  will  never  con- 
trovert his  positions,  never  say  *  I  don't  agree  wrth 
you,'  nor  draw  him  into  argument,  nor  force  him  into 
brilliancy." 

"  You  think  then  that  a  man  of  sense  chooses  2ns 
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wife  as  he  chooses  a  flower,  for  her  silent  beauty,  and 
never  asks  himself  how  she  is  fitted  to  pass  through 
the  trials  and  fulfill  the  duties  of  a  long  life.  How  she 
is  calculated  to  take  the  head  of  his  household,  train 
up  his  children — " 

"Heavens!   Frank,  how  you  preach!  one  would 
think  you  were  in  the  pulpit  already.    Trials  and  du- 
ties !    If  men  and  women  considered  half  they  were 
to  go  through,  I  doubt  whether  there  ever  would  be 
any  marriages  at  all.    And,  besides,  let  me  tell  you, 
if  people's  hearts  do  n't  teach  them  their  duties,  and 
enable  them  to  support  their  trials,  their  heads  never 
will.   A  warm-hearted  woman  bears  with  vicissitudes 
cheerfully,  for  the  sake  of  the  husband  she  loves,  and 
-would  fain  chase  the  cloud  from  his  brow,  because  it 
pains  her  to  see  it  darkened  with  suffering ;  not  be- 
cause her  understanding  tells  her  that  that  is  the  wisest 
course  to  pursue.    In  fact,  I  think  the  weak  woman 
has  in  this  case  decidedly  the  advantage  over  the 
sensible  one,  for  she  questions  his  embarrassments, 
sees  into  his  difficulties,  and  consequently  participates 
in  his  despondency ;  whereas  she  who  blindly  rests  in 
ignorant  confidence  on  her  husband's  ability  to  meet 
all  things,  reposes  tranquilly  in  his  responsibility,  and 
half  beguiles  him  of  his  anxieties  by  her  sanguine 
trust  in  the  future." 

"  And  the  children.  Is  their  mother's  folly  to  prove 
a  blessing  to  them  also?"    . 

"  Certainly,"  said  Lucy  smiling,  "  nature  never 
does  her  work  by  halves.    The  same  loving  heart 
that  leads  her  to  think  her  husband  the  greatest  man 
on  earth,  tells  her  that  her  children  are  her  greatest 
happiness.    She  nurses  them  in  sickness  and  watches 
them  in  health,  making  their,  home  cheerful  and  their 
young  lives  happy,  without  torturing  their  childish 
brains  with  what  they  do  not  comprehend,  nor  antici- 
pating in  every  infant  fault  the  germ  of  future  sin  and 
sorrow.    Give  me,  beyond  every  gift  under  heaven,  a 
cheerful  temper  that  confides  in  the  future,  and  never 
sees  an  inch  beyond  its  nose." 

"  And  this  is  the  training  you  would  give  immortal 
beings?" 

"  Yes;  the  best  education  of  all  others,  that  of  ex- 
ample, worth  all  the  precepts  in  the  world." 

"Capital  special  pleading  in  the  cause  of  Folly, 
Lucy.  Then,  if  I  understand  you  rightly,  you  deem 
talent  a  misfortune,  and  that  Providence  mistakes  in 
sometimes  so  endowing  women.  In  short,  that  you 
would  gladly  yield  that  portion  which  has  been  too 
liberally  bestowed  upon  yourself  ?" 

"No,  Frank,"  replied  his  cousin  laughing;  "you 
are  very  far  now  from  rightly  understanding  me. 
Was  not  Rasselas  '  consoled  for  the  miseries  of  life, 
from  a  consciousness  of  the  delicacy  with  which  he 
felt,  and  the  eloquence  with  which  he  bewailed  them,' 
and  am  I  to  be  more  wise  and  less  vain  than  the  wisest 
of  Eastern  princes  ?  But,  jesting  apart,  I  do  think 
that  intellectual  superiority  lessens  a  woman's  chance 
in  marriage,  though,  as  Charles  Lamb  charmingly 
expresses  it, '  it  makes  an' incomparable  old  maid.'  " 
The  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  Annette,  and,  after  a  little  desultory  chat, 
Frank  took  his  leave,  slowly  retracing  his  steps  to  the 


seminary,  pondering  over  his  conversation  with  Lucy, 
with  an  excited  mind  and  troubled  heart.  There  had 
been  much  in  that  conversation  that  had  both  soothed 
and  wounded  his  feelings  in  a  manner  his  cousin  had 
no  conception  of.  She  had  proclaimed  her  conviction 
of  Sullivan's  preference  of  Annette  with  a  sincerity 
and  calmness  that  avouched  her  indifference  toward 
him,  and  his  jealous  heart  had  caught  the  assurance 
with  delight ;  but  then,  at  the  same  time,  she  had  ex* 
pressed  an  admiration  of  his  talents,  a  pleasure  in  his 
society,  that  told  him  that  the  indifference  proceeded 
from  that  conviction  alone.  Might  she,  too,  not  be 
mistaken  in  that  belief?  was  a  question  he  asked  him- 
self again  and  again.  Could  it  be  possible  that  the 
being  he  so  idolized  could  be  thus  carelessly  passed 
by  by  one  who  might  have  won  her  if  he  would,  for 
to  that  fact  he  could  not  blind  himself.  If  she  was 
heart-whole  it  was  only  because  she  was  clear-headed, 
as  he  saw,  felt  and  knew  that  Charles  Sullivan  was 
of  all  others,  the  man  most  calculated  to  win  her  en- 
thusiastic affections.  Even  were  it  as  she  had  stated, 
what  hope  could  there  be  for  him.  Had  she  not  spoken 
with  careless  contempt  of  the  admiration  of  "  ordinary 
men,"  of  those  inferior  minds  that "  required  women's 
wit  to  brighten  them  ?"  Had  she  not  shown  that  she 
only  valued  that  devotion  which  she  believed  was  be- 
yond her  reach  ?  And  yet  could  it  be  ?  Annette  pre- 
ferred to  Lucy?  To  his  excited  imagination  the 
thought  seemed  incredible,  and  he  was  in  no  state  of 
mind  calmly  to  review  the  different  positions  of  Sulli- 
van and  himself,  and  feel  that  the  charms  which  to 
his  taste  were  insipid  and  vapid,  were  to  the  other 
refreshing  and  delightful.  He  passed  his  days  in  poring 
over  musty  tomes  on  solemn  subjects  in  the  seclu- 
sion of  a  student's  chamber,  and  came  in  contact  but 
with  those  whose  lives  were  spent  in  the  same  round 
of  monotonous  duties  and  unexciting  studies.  When, 
therefore,  he  passed  from  this  tranquil  atmosphere  to 
his  uncle's  house,  the  life,  the  music,  the  animation 
of  the  scene  was  almost  dazzling  to  him.  More  than 
all,  the  playful  wit,  the  fire-fly  allusions,  scarce  caught 
ere  vanished,  the  varied  information  and  sparkling 
grace  of  his  lively  cousin  cast  a  charm  over  the  whole 
that  the  heart  of  the  poor  student  had  no  power  to 
repel.  The  youthful  graces  and  childlike  naivete  of 
Annette,  so  captivating  to  the  world-worn  Sullivan, 
had  no  spell  for  one  so  fresh  and  untutored  as  Frank 
Tucker,  and  he  could  scarce  believe,  much  less  com- 
prehend, the  charm  that  led  the  acute  lawyer  and 
brilliant  orator  to  prefer  the  "  flower  to  the  gem," 
when  that  jewel,  too,  so  prized,  was  within  his  reach. 
But  such  is  the  force  of  contrast.  To  the  eye  of  the 
careless  observer,  the  youthful  beauty,  simple  tastes, 
and  tranquil  character  of  the  one  would  have  seemed 
more  naturally  to  attract  the  retired  student  than  the 
more  brilliant  but  less  gentle  graces  of  the  other. 
While  the  man  of  talent  would  have  been  expected  to 
turn  to  her  who  could  appreciate  his  powers,  sympa- 
thize in  his  tastes,  and  glory  in  his  reputation. 

Men,  however,  do  not  choose  for  themselves  as 
others  would  choose  for  them ;  and  hence  arises  the 
never  failing  wonder  and  exclamations  that  every  third 
marriage  gives  rise  to. 
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CHAPTER  H. 


Whether  chance  or  choice  haw  moat  to  do  in  the  weighty  coneerni i  of 
love  end  matrimony, '»  ai  difficult  a  Question  u  whether  chance  or  dull 
hare  moat  influence  upon  a  game  of  backgammon.  Tk*  Doctor. 

"  How  handsome  Sullivan  looked  last  night,  An- 
nette," said  Lucy  to  her  cousin. 

"  Handsome,"  said  Annette,  looking  up  in  astonish- 
ment.   "  Do  you  think  him  handsome  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Lucy.  "  I  consider  him  as 
one  of  the  handsomest  men  I  know.  I  never  saw 
eyes  that  light  with  such  brilliancy,  or  a  countenance 
that  changes  with  such  a  variety  of  ever-shifting  ex- 
pression as  his  when  he  is  animated.  His  pale  fore- 
head and  black  hair—" 

"  Black,"  said  Annette  laughing,  "  I  rather  think 

you  mean  gray — " 

"  Is  he  gray  ?"  asked  her  cousin  with  some  surprise. 
"  I  never  noticed  that.  But  what  though  « middle  age 
has  slightly  pressed  her  sygnet  sage'  upon  his  locks 
and  brow,  surely  his  countenance  retains  all  the  fire 
of  youth  with  the  thought  of  maturer  years.  That  is 
one  of  the  charms  and  advantages  of  a  gifted  and  cul- 
tivated intellect.    It  keeps  a  man  always  young." 

"  May  be,"  rejoined  Annette,  "  but  they  look  as  old 
as  others,  for  all  that." 

«« Then,"  continued  Lucy,  "  Sullivan  has  such  a 
pleasant  smile,  and  his  teeth  are  brilliantly  white." 

"  Yes !"  answered  Annette,  "  his  teeth  are  white, 
though  his  mouth  is  large,"  and  she  added  with  more 
earnestness,  "  he  dresses  most  shabbily." 

Lucy  here  laughed  outright.  "  Well,  no  matter  for 
his  dress,  Annette ;  you  can  reform  all  that  after  you 
are  married,  for  to  that  end  I  see  you  will  come  at 

last." 

Annette  blushed  deeply  at  this,  while  she  looked 
gratified.  In  a  few  minutes  she  began  again  with 
great  simplicity  and  frankness — 

"  I  wonder,  Lucy,  he  does  not  prefer  you  to  me. 
You  take  an  interest  in  all  those  sensible  subjects  that 
he  is  engaged  in,  and  that  tire  me  to  death  so.    I 

should  think—" 
"  But  surely,  Annette,"  interrupted  Lucy,  "  you  do 

not  tire  of  him  ?" 
"  Oh  no,"  she  replied  with  animation,  "  he  amuses 

me  excessively — " 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  before  Lucy 
had  more  than  time  for  a  passing  thought  of  surprise 
at  the  epithet  "  amusing"  only  being  bestowed  upon 
one  so  superior  by  her  he  evidently  preferred,  when 
she  was  called  upon  to  receive  the  subject  of  their 
discussion.  And  while  he  was  occupied  in  some 
trifling  conversation,  addressed  to  Annette,  Lucy  had 
time  to  verify  the  justness  of  her  cousin's  criticisms 
on  his  person,  and  to  notice,  for  the  first  time,  that  his 
hair  was  slightly  tinged  with  silver,  and  his  mouth 
large.  Moreover,  ihere  were  lines  of  care  and  thought 
upon  his  brow,  not  usually  traced  before  middle  age, 
and  she  could  not  but  smile  to  herself  to  find  how 
much  more  accurate  were  the  observations  of  one 
who,  though  not  so  quick  witted.  as  herself,  was 
neither  carried  away  by  enthusiasm  nor  misled  by 
imagination.  But  are  we  not  wrong?  Does  imagina- 
tion mislead  ?    Is  it  not  rather  a  quickener  of  the  per- 


ceptions to  what  the  more  obtuse  are  blind,  a  dm- 
voycmt  rather  than  a  mistifying  faculty? 

Be  that  as  it  may.    Sullivan  talked  on,  uneonsrias 
of  the  scrutiny  he  was  undergoing  by  Lucy,  who,  for 
the  first  time,  directed  faer  attention  to  a  subject  tk 
had  given  rise  to  some  grave  and  anxious  thoughts  & 
the  mind  of  the  more  youthful  beauty  to  whom  be  to 
now  addressing  his  conversation.    As  she  turned  bet 
eyes  from  him  to  Annette,  and  saw  the  confidusud 
artless  air  with  which  she  gaaed  into  his  faoe.U* 
softened  and  gratified  expression  with  vM  & 
listened  to  what  Lucy  knew  she  did  not  comprehend, 
she  did  not  wonder  at  his  infatuation,  although^ 
sighed  as  she  said  to  herself,  "  an  inferior  uiaa  wod 
have  done  for  her  just  as  well." 

There  was  a  pause  just  then,  and  Annette  uAdfcc 
that  she  had  finished  a  work  he  had  lent  her  a  W 
days  before,  (the  memoirs  of  one  of  the  n?is&# 
sovereigns  of  Europe,)  which  she  now  returned  ha 
"  You  must  have  been  pleased  with  it,  as  youk« 
read  it  so  rapidly,"  he  said. 

"  Oh !"  she  replied  with  the  utmost  naivfti. '  i 
skipped  all  the  politics,  and  you  know  the  rest  is  t.< 
long." 

"  You  skipped  all  the  politics !"  said  Sullivan,  ra 
infinite  amusement.  "  Well,  you  were  right  l*s 
I  could  skip  the  world's  politics  as  easily,''  a^  k 
laughed  heartily.  * 

Lucy  now  joined  in  the  conversation,  and  thn  w 
some  badinage  and  chat  upon  the  news  of  ite  & 
and  the  ordinary  subjects  of  fireside  conversatKs  & 
whenever  it  waxed  at  all  serious,  or  touched  a  isr 
theme,  Sullivan  would  laughingly  exclaim,  "Ba  - 
us  follow  Miss  Dashwood's  example,  and  &p  p- 
tics,"  and^hen  he  would  look  at  her  with  sua  *• 
expression  of  mingled  merriment  and  tendeioc*  .*• 
he  fairly  delighted  in  her  nonsense,  that  Lucj ■*& 
almost  to  think  in  her  heart  that  the  man  wi***'1- ' 
Mrs.  Dashwood  now  called  upon  her  daughter  »*■ 
the  head  of  the  tea-table,  and  other  company  <>? 
ping  in  afterward,  Lucy  had  no  farther  coovtrs 
with  Sullivan,  who  now  wholly  devoted  bio* 
Annette,  with  an  earnestness  there  was  no  inl- 
and Lucy  felt  that  in  a  few  weeks  it  would  pr-o- 1 
be  a  declared  engagement.     She  could  not  **  v 
ledge  it  to  herself  without  some  regret,  for  &'> 
that  he  was  perhaps  the  only  man  she  had  ever  .«  i 
who  would  have  suited  her  entirely.    One  wbos.^ 
could  have  looked  up  to — been  proud  of— loved  *' 
was  not,  however,  a  woman  to  sigh  for  one  via.  J 
not  care  for  her,  being  no  heroine,  but  a  <.  • ' 
spirited  girl,  and  when,  in  the  course  of  a  few*** 
Annette  with  blushes  and  smiles  called  upon  W I 
her  congratulations,  she  could  give  them  fr&Qv i 
cordially. 

"  You  have  every  reason  to  be  a  proud  and  M 
woman,  dear  Annette,  and  most  earnestly  <k :  fa 
you  may  both  be  as  happy  as  you  deserve  to  l* 

*'  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  make  him  so,''  sauli^4 
fervently.  "  I  am  sure  it  -was  very  good  is  U 
choose  me  when  he  might  have  had "  T  * 


was  going  to  say,  but  something  whispered  r 
her  simplicity  that  she  had  better  finish  her  *- 
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w  r' 


•  if 


<* 


otherwise ;  (<  when,"  she  added, l(  he  might  have  had 
almost  any  body  he  pleased." 

"  But  I  hope  it  is  not  that  alone  that  induces  you  to 
accept  him,  Annette.  You  love  him,  I  trust.  Don't 
you?" 

"  Some,"  she  replied,  blushing  aa  she  smiled,  and 
Lucy  saw  that  it  was  truly  only  "  some."  She  was 
flattered,  gratified,  grateful,  but  could  scarcely  be  said 
to  be  in  love.  There  was  none  of  the  enthusiasm  of 
attachment  one  would  have  expected  such  a  man  to 
call  forth,  and  which  he  would  have  excited  in  one  of 
more  congenial  mind  and  suitable  character.  But  on 
that  score  Lucy  felt  no  uneasiness.  She  knew  Annette 
to  be  a  sweet  tempered,  affectionate  creature,  who 
must  love  those  around  her,  and  that  the  kindness  of 
her  husband  would  win  a  degree  of  devotion  her 
imagination  could  never  call  up  for  a  lover. 

"  You  have  heard  of  the  engagement,"  said  Lucy, 
a  few  evenings  after,  to  Frank  Tucker,  as  she  glanced 
at  Annette  and  Sullivan  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room.  "  You  remember  I  told  you  some  time  since 
how  it  would  end." 

"  Is  it  indeed  declared  ?"  said  Frank,  eagerly,  and 
he  gazed  earnestly  in  her  face,  with  an  inquiring,  half 
joyous  expression  that  somewhat  puzzled  Lucy,  but 
she  answered, 

"  Yes ;  she  referred  him  to  papa,  for  you  know  she 
is  an  orphan,  and,  of  course,  he  joyfully  gave  his 
consent.  Charles  Sullivan  is  a  man  to  whom  any  wo- 
man may  safely  trust  her  happiness,  and  we  can  com- 
mit Annette  to  his  care  with  full  and  perfect  confi- 
dence." 

The  animation  and  frankness  with  which  she  spoke 
perfectly  reassured  Frank,  and  his  countenance  lit  up 
with  such  a  look  of  unspeakable  relief,  and  so  pecu- 
liar was  the  expression  that  sparkled  in  his  eyes,  that 
a  suspicion  which  had  never  crossed  her  mind  before 
now  flashed  upon  Lucy  with  all  the  certainty  of  truth. 
"  I  '11  quickly  put  that  idea  out  of  his  head,"  was  her 
mental  ejaculation,  as  she  changed  the  conversation 
to  a  more  indiflerent  subject. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Lucy  caught  the  epi- 
thet "old  maid"  from  Annette's  lips,  and,  without 
having  attended  to  what  it  had  reference  in  the  pre- 
vious discussion,  said,  gaily, 

"  Take  care,  Annette.  Speak  with  more  respect 
of  the  sisterhood,  if  you  please." 

"Why?"  said  Annette.  "Surely,"  she  added, 
with  that  tone  of  horror  and  contempt  peculiar  to 
young  girls  when  speaking  of  that  much  despised 
class;  "surely  you  have  no  idea  of  being  an  old 
maid,  Lucy?" 

"  Indeed  I  have,  Annette.  I  have  a  strong  sympathy 
and  great  respect  for  them,  individually  and  collectively. 
1  An  old  maid'  signifies,  to  my  ears,  a  woman  who  has 
been  either  too  romantic  or  too  refined  to  accept  any 
body  rather  than  have  nobody.  For  I  suppose  you 
-will  admit,  Annette,  that  any  one  can  get  some  one, 
if  it  is  a  matter  their  hearts  are  very  much  set  on." 

Annette  looked,  however,  as  if  she  was  very  doubt- 
ful about  assenting  to  that  proposition,  and  Lucy  con- 
tinued, 

"  For  my  part,  I  think  old  maidUm  truly  a  state  of 


single  blessedness,  and  have  no  idea  of  changing  my 
present  estate  for  any  body  I  have  ever  yet  seen. 
Don't  be  frightened,  Annette,  for  if  any  phoenix  falls 
in  love  with  me,  I  do  n't  say  I  am  armed  at  all  points 
against  him,  only  that,  at  present,  I  think  the  prospect 
very  small." 

"Frank  saw  her  object,  for  she  spoke  without 
coquetry,  and  though  playfully  yet  earnestly,  and  his 
heart  sunk  within  him,  his  manner  became  grave  and 
sad,  and  Lucy  seemed  inattentive  and  unobservant. 
He  did  not  visit  there  for  some  time  after  that,  and 
when  he  came  again,  though  received  kindly,  she 
never  questioned  his  unusual  absence,  and  he  felt  that 
it  were  wiser  not  to  come  again. 

And  now  the  preparations  for  the  marriage  were 
beginning,  and  Annette's  young  heart  was  as  happy 
as  finery,  consequence  and  a  lover  could  make  it. 
Sullivan  longed  for  the  time  when  it  would  all  be 
over,  and  he  had  his  pretty  little  wife  in  his  own 
quiet  home,  and  wondered  why  a  woman  could  not 
get  married  without  a  ho$t  of  new  dresses,  as  if  she 
had  never  been  in  possession  of  more  than  two  at  a 
time  before ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  submitted  with  a 
good  grace  to  all  the  necessary  delays,  and  unneces- 
sary consultations,  and  playfully  gave  his  decision  for 
the  white  bonnet  over  the  pink,  when  seriously  re- 
ferred to  for  his  opinion  by  Annette.  At  last,  the  im- 
portant day  did  arrive,  and  a  lovelier  bride  nor  hap- 
pier bridegroom  are  rarely  seen.  Some  said  there 
was  rather  a  disparity  in  their  ages,  and  others  thought 
more  of  the  dissimilarity  of  minds,  but  all  admitted 
that  she  was  beautiful  and  he  clever,  and  most  people 
were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  match,  which  is  a 
great  matter  on  such  occasions,  as  the  public,  gene- 
rally taking  a  lively  interest  in  what  do  n't  concern 
them,  are  apt  to  make  their  disapprobation  heard 
when  felt. 

The  wedding  over,  the  bride  was  soon  settled  in  all 
the  consequence  of  a  first-rate  establishment,  and 
visiters  flocked  in  crowds  to  call  on  the  young  girl 
who,  as  the  orphan  niece  of  Mr.  Dashwood,  they 
had  called  "  a  pretty  little  creature,"  without  farther 
attention.  But  now,  as  the  wife  of  one  of  the  first  law- 
yers at  the  bar  and  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
community,  she  was  carressed  and  courted;  and  invita- 
tion followed  invitation  with  a  rapidity  that  delighted 
the  young  beauty,  and  even  gratified  her  more  sober 
husband.  Sure  of  his  own  standing,  and  conscious  of 
his  own  powers,  he  had  no  vanity  for  himself;  but 
when  he  saw  his  consequence  reflected  back  upon 
him,  in  the  attentions  bestowed  upon  his  young  and 
lovely  wife,  the  dignity  of  man  yielded,  and  he  was 
flattered.  Night  after  night  did  he  follow  her  to 
crowded  assemblies,  and  stand  wedged  in  door-ways 
for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  the  fairest,  best  dressed 
and  most  courted  of  those  gay  throngs.  But  the 
season  ended,  she  willingly  returned  to  quiet  domestic 
life,  loving  her  husband  with  her  whole  heart  for  his 
generous  pride  and  kind  indulgence  for  all  her  little 
whims. 

The  first  months  of  Annette's  marriage  passed 
somewhat  slowly  with  Lucy,  for  she  missed  her  ever 
cheerful  spirits  and  sweet  temper,  and,  moreover, 
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there  was  now  no  brilliant  Sullivan  forming  a  part  of 
their  evening  circle,  with  whom  to  have  occasionally 
a  skirmish  of  wits,  and  she  sometimes  sighed  to  see  a 
clever  man,  and  longed  for  a  little  more  excitement 
than  the  daily  routine  of  city  life  affords.  But  gradu- 
ally things  subsided  to  their  former  quiet,  and  she  al- 
most forgot  the  time  when  it  had  been  otherwise. 
Frank  Tucker  continued  to  visit  there,  from  time  to 
time,  but  if  he  entertained  any  "  hopes  they  were 
hopeless,"  for  even  Annette  was  convinced  that  Lucy 
would  die  an  "  old  -maid"  rather  than  marry  cousin 
Frank. 

After  the  first  few  months  of  the  marriage,  time 
again  flew  rapidly  on ;  and  the  first  year  had  gone, 
and  the  second  was  half  through,  when  one  evening, 
as  Frank  was  at  his  uncle's,  Lucy  said, 

"  Frank,  if  you  have  no  engagements,  will  you 
walk  with  me  to  Sullivan's — I  am  going  there  to  tea  ?" 

"  I  will  wiih  pleasure,"  he  replied ;  and,  as  she  took 
his  arm,  he  said, 

"  How  does  that  experiment  succeed?  for,  do  you 
know,  I  always  felt  as  if  Sullivan  was  running  a  fear- 
ful risk.  It  appeared  to  me  that  he  must  one  day 
awake  from  his  infatuation,  and  tremble  for  the  result." 

"  You  were  very  much  mistaken  then,  for  Sullivan 
loves  his  wife  as  well  as  when  he  married  her,  and 
she  loves  him  a  thousand  times  better ;  for  then  she 
was  only  pleased  and  flattered,  but  now  her  whole 
heart  and  soul  is  her  husband's." 

As  they  entered  Sullivan's,  they  found  Annette  sit- 
ting by  the  fire-light,  with  her  baby  in  her  arms,  while 
her  husband  was  asleep  on  one  of  the  sofas.  Lights 
were  rung  for,  and  the  master  of  the  house  quickly 
roused  himself,  apologizing  to  his  guests,  saying  he 
had  been  in  court  all  day,  and  was  much  fatigued. 


"Ah,"  said  Lucy;  "I  heard  you  made  agret: 
speech  this  morning,  and,"  turning  to  Annette;  "H 
was  in  the  great  Will  case,  was  it  not  ?" 

*'  Indeed,  I  do  not  know,"  she  said,  looking  with 
equal  pride  and  affection  at  her  husband.  "  Yea,  I 
suppose  it  was,  for  I  heard  him  say  he  was  engaged 
in  that  cause." 

"  On  which  side  is  he  ?"  continued  Lucy. 

"  That  is  more  than  I  know,"  rejoined  the  wife,  a 
she  held  her  rosy  infant  to  receive  its  father's  kiss, 
ere  she  dismissed  it  for  the  evening,  when  he  play- 
fully said, 

"  No,  she  neither  knows  nor  cares.  Thank  Ha- 
ven, when  I  come  home  I  leave  my  law  behind  me, 
Annette  do  n't  insist  on  my  fighting  my  battles  over 
again." 

"That  is  too  bad,"  exclaimed  Lucy,  "to  marry  a 
man  of  talents  and  have  none  of  the  benefit  of  hs 
brilliancy.  It  is  the  old  story  of  buying  punch  over 
again,"  she  added,  laughing. 

As  she  looked  around,  the  bright  tea-table  and  the 
general  air  of  comfort  announced  that  Mrs.  Sullivan 
was  a  good  housekeeper,  and  her  joyous  and  beaming 
face  told  that  she  was  a  happy  wife.  Could  her  hus- 
band be  otherwise  than  satisfied?  No,  even  Frank 
saw  content  and  affection  marked  in  every  feature  of 
his  speaking  face. 

"  Are  you  satisfied  now,"  said  Lucy,  as  they  walked 
home.  A  comfortable,  well-ordered  JUouse,  a  pretty, 
cheerful  wife,  and  a  lovely  child — what  can  the  heart 
of  man  desire  more." 

Frank  looked  as  if  he  would  have  liked  to  give  hs 
views  upon  the  subject,  but  meeting  no  answering 
look  of  encouragement,  he  found  himself  constrained  to 
agree  "  that  a  clever  man  did  not  want  a  clever  wile. ' 


TO    THE    MEMORY    OP    A    FRIEND. 


Go,  saint  beloved ;  thy  toils,  thy  sufferings  o'er, 
Enjoy  that  perfect  bliss  denied  below ; 

Go,  and  with  angels  on  a  happier  shore 
Reap  the  rich  recompense  of  every  wo. 

From  mortal  darkness  to  the  throne  of  day, 

Ah !  never  did  a  purer  spirit  rise, 
More  meekly  firm,  more  innocently  gay, 

More  humbly  good,  or  charitably  wise. 


When  life's  last  anguish  wrung  thy  wasted  frame, 
Still  brighter  beamed  the  triumph  of  thy  mind ; 

From  thy  pale  lips  no  sighs,  no  murmurs  came, 
No  grief,  except  for  those  thou  left's!  behind. 

Yet  still  we  weep  the  daughter,  sister,  friend, 

Snatched,  in  life's  morn,  untimely  from  our  eyes ; 
Oh,  teach  us  then,  as  o'er  thy  tomb  we  bend, 
v.        To  trace  thy  steps  and  join  thee  in  the  skies.         v 


THE    UNNAMED. 


FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  UHLAND 


Upon  a  mountain's  summit 
Might  I  but  stand  with  thee, 
And  all  the  voles  and  forests 
Spreading  beneath  us  see- 
There  might  I  show  around  thee 
How  Spring  made  earth  divine, 
And  say — were  this  my  heritage 
It  were  both  mine  and  thine. 


Down,  deep  into  my  spirit 

O  couldst  thou  only  see 

Where  all  the  songs  are  sleeping 

Which  God  hath  given  to  me, 

Then  wouldst  thou  know  most  truly 

If  I  aright  have  striven, 

And  though  I  may  not  name  thy  name, 

All  life  to  me  thou  'st  given. 


c.  r.  c. 


A    WORD    UPON    CONCEITEDNESS. 


BT  ELIZABETH  OKXS  MOTH,  AUTHOR  OY  "  THE  SWLBS8  CHILD,"  BTC. 


A  woman  may  pardon  many  errors  in  manhood, 
but  she  will  never  pardon  those  that  spring  from 
vanity  nor  conceitedness ;  any  modification  of  these 
is,  in  her  eyes,  the  "  unpardonable  sin"  of  a  man, 
the  "great  gulf"  lying  between  him  and  love,  the 
"  black  flag"  upon  the  high  seas  of  society,  which  is 
entitled  to  no  quarter. 

We  will  not  go  into  analysis,  such  being  the  fact ; 
but  it  may  be  that  she  has  an  innate  consciousness 
that  vanity  is  her  #wn  especial  foible ;  the  right  and 
prerogative  of  her  own  sex;  the  little  woman  weak- 
ness half  bordering  upon  a  grace;  the  cloud  that 
gives  birth  to  the  rainbow,  so  flexible,  so  amiable,  so 
nearly  engaging  are  the  lighter  manifestations  of  the 
fault. 

But  conceitedness,  that  quality  of  combined  self- 
love  and  vanity  by  which  a  man  believes  himself  to 
be  just  the  thing,  killing,  irresistible,  the  not-to-be- 
withstood  subducr  of  hearts,  not  only  excites  her  con- 
tempt, but  harmless  spirit  of  revenge.  Her  pride  of 
sex  is  aroused ;  she  becomes  a  champion,  the  penalty 
she  inflicts,  however  absurd  or  spiteful  it  may  be,  is 
administered  in  behalf  of,  and  in  the  pride  of  woman- 
hood. 

A  man  may  be  a  worshiper  of  the  sex ;  he  may 
pour  out  his  devotions  before  one,  even  till  his  best 
manhood,  the  majesty  of  his  nature  be  half  subverted, 
and  he  is  yet  a  subject  of  interest ;  but  let  this  idolatry 
become  introversive,  let  a  woman  detect  a  compla- 
cent self-gratulation,  a  conceited  fondness,  and  he 
may 

"  Give  his  mind  to  form  a  sonnet  quaint, 
Of  Silvia's  shoe-string,  or  of  Chloe's  fan, 
Or  sweetly  fashioned  tip  of  Celia's  ear," 

and  it  is  all  the  same  to  him,  no  woman  will  "  listen  to 
the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  be  never  so  wisely." 
This  conceitedness  is  altogether  opposed  to  that 
nobler  self-reliance,  that  manly  egotism  which  wins 
so  much  upon  the  admiration  of  a  woman.  Indeed, 
she  may  tyrannize,  she  may  be  petulant  and  unreason- 
able, but  she  is  inwardly  gratified  when  a  man  is 
tolerant  of  ber  whimsies,  but  unmoved  thereby. 
There  is  something  in  her  nature,  a  beautiful  senti- 
ment of  reverence,  it  may  be,  that  makes  her  half 
willing  to  be  wooed  in  the  style  of  the  Vikings  of 
old;  her  love  well  nigh  challenged;  her  troth  de- 
manded, not  only  as  her  glory,  but  his  right.  It  is  as 
the  eagle  taking  the  dove  to  its  nest,  and  spreading  its 
broad  wing  to  protect ;  for  in  this  doth  she  recognize 
power,  and  willingly,  like  the  vine,  doth  she  meekly, 
yet  confidingly,  send  forth  her  tendrils  of  affection  in 
the  strong  shadow  of  the  oak.    All  this  implies  the 


absence  of  self;  the  possession  of  power,  exercised 
to  sustain ;  of  power  that  becomes  stronger,  even  that 
the  trues  and  the  beautiful  rely  thereon. 

Spite  of  the  cruelty,  the  cool  malice  of  Shakspeare's 
Maria,  every  woman  enters  heartily  into  the  real 
spirit  of  the  saucy  waiting  woman,  whereby  she  pro- 
mises to  make  the  steward  "  a  common  recreation," 
to  "  gull  him  into  a  nay- word,"  all  because,  in  the 
fullness  of  his  conceit,  he  has  whispered, 

"  Maria  once  told  me  she  did  affect  me :  and  I  have 
heard  herself  come  thus  near,  that,  should  she  fancy,  it 
should  be  one  of  my  complexion." 

Ah,  foolish  Malvolio, 

"  Yonder,  i'  the  sun, 
Practicing  behavior  to  his  own  shadow." 

Maria  is  beholding  thee,  and  already  plotting  to  mortify 
thy  self-love  with  which  the  gentle  Olivia  hath  here- 
tofore reproached  thee. 

"  Oh,  you  are  sick  of  self-love,  Malvolio,  and  taste  with 
a  distempered  appetite." 

"We  forget  the  redeeming  traits  of  the  poor  steward, 
his  honest  zeal  in  behalf  of  his  mistress,  his  indignant 
rebuke  of  her  uproarious  kinsman — 

"  Do  you  make  an  ale-house  of  my  Lady's  house  ?  Is 
there  no  respect  of  place,  persons,  nor  time,  in  you  ?" 

and  only  remember  Malvolio,  the  coxcomb,  assured 
in  his  own  mind  of  the  favor  of  the  ready-witted 
maid,  and  now  presuming  to  look  higher. 

Maria  bethinks  herself  of  all  the  courteous  speeches 
she  may  have  uttered  that  have  been  thus  wrested 
from  their  intention;  all  the  saucy  witticisms  devoured 
as  the  gravest  truths ;  all  the  absurd  nonsense  demurely 
expressed ;  in  short,  all  the  mockery  of  female  attrac- 
tiveness that  served  but  to  swell  the  self-love  of  the 
conceited  Malvolio;  exulting  in  fun  and  mischief, 
confident  of  success,  and  full  of  resources,  she  ex- 
claims, * 

"  Here  comes  the  trout  that  must  be  caught  with  tickling." 
Malvolio.— "  To  be  Count  Malvolio ! » 

Here  is  example  for  it ; 

"  The  Lady  Strachy  married  the  yeoman  of  the  ward- 
robe." 

On  this  hint,  Maria  writes  a  letter,  and  leaves  it  in 
the  pathway  of  the  credulous  steward,  whereby  the 
penmanship  of  her  mistress  is  aptly  imitated,  and 
many  ambiguous  hints  thrown  out,  as  to  his  being  be- 
loved by  one  of  superior  estate.  A  course  of  conduct 
is  recommended,  and  hints  as  to  dress,  all  of  which 
the  deluded  Malvolio  obeys  to  the  letter. 

Olivia  is  mourning  the  death  of  her  brother,  at  the 
same  time  that  her  grief  is  not  too  absorbing  to  render 
her  invulnerable  to  new  wounds,  coming  in  the  shape 
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of  a  pretty  youth  of  her  own  sex,  disguised  in  doublet 
and  hose.    She  says — 

"  Where  is  Mai volio  ?  he  is  sad  and  civil, 
And  adapted  to  my  fortune*." 

Then  coraelh  this  sad  and  civil  steward,  "  smiling 
more  lines  than  are  in  the  new  map,  with  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  Indies,"  accoutred  in  "  yellow  stockings," 
and  "  cross-gartered."  Olivia  is  amazed,  and  readily 
adopts  the  hint  of  the  mischievous  waiting  maid,  that 

"  The  man  it  tainted  in  his  wit*." 

Olivia.— »  Smil'st  thou  ? 

I  sent  for  thee  upon  a  iad  occasion." 

Mai  volio  replies,  with  much  feeling, 

"  I  could  be  iad ;  this  does  make  some  obstruction  in  the 
blood,  this  cross-gartering." 


Mai  volio  is,  at  length,  righted,  but  not  till  Mara 
has  had  him  well  punished  for  his  foolish  conceit  and 
presumption. 

Love  is  always  arbitrary ;  like  the  wind,  it  bloweth 
where  it  listeth. 

"  Love  gives  itself,  and  is  not  bought." 

Thousands  barter  manhood,  fame,  glory,  all  the  true 
and  the  beautiful  that  should  appertain  to  humanity, 
and  yet  win  but  the  semblance  of  love,  perhaps  not 
even  that.  Let  the  sex  regard  it  as  an  axiom,  that  no 
man  wins  upon  the  regard  of  a  true  woman,  by  com- 
promising his  own  manly  self-respect ;  by  adapting 
himself  to  her  fancies,  or,  as  Shakspeare  hath  it,  by 
wearing  "yellow  stockings,"  and  going  '•  cross-gar* 
tered,"  in  the  hope  to  please. 


THE    MEETING. 


BY  MRS.  M.  T.  W.  CKA-TfOLSH. 


Ob  !  Harry,  don't  ask  me  to  go— 

I  really  can  scarcely  refuse, 
And  yet,  it  perplexes  me  so, 

I  hardly  know  which  way  to  choose. 
Though  our  meetings,  by  stealth,  we  now  snatch, 

In  the  grove  just  behind  the  old  stile, 
I  'm  sure  Pa  'II  consent  to  the  match, 

If  you  '11  only  have  patience  awhile. 

He  always  was  hard  to  persuade, 

And  now  he 's  so  cross  with  the  goat, 
That  pain  and  ill  humor  have  made 

II is  deuial  just  ten  times  mart  stout— 
But,  oh !  I  'm  the  only  one  left 

Of  his  children,  to  soothe  his  decay— 
Of  his  daughter,  dear  Harry,  bereft, 

How  cheerless  and  dark  were  his  way. 


Aunt  says  yon  are  poor  and  too  young, 

To  Pa  she  has  told  the  same  things— 
I  wish  she  would  just  hold  her  tongue, 

For  nothing  but  trouble  she  brings. 
But,  oh  !  if  you  only  would  wait 

A  year,  dearest  Harry,  or  two, 
No  change  need  you  fear  in  your  Kate. 

She  '11  ever  be  constant  to  you. 

Your  miniature,  Harry,  I  keep 

On  the  chain  round  my  neck  oil  the  time— 
With  it  pressed  to  my  bosom  I  sleep, 

(Aunt  would  think  it  a  terrible  crime.) 
Don't  fancy  your  pleadings  I  slight, 

But  ask  me  no  more,  love,  to  rove, 
And— I  '11  meet  you,  dear  Harry,  to-night 

Just  behind  the  old  stile  in  the  grove. 


THE    TOLL    BRIDGE. 


BT  T.  B.  READ. 


Comb,  Mary,  rest  thy  hand  in  mine, 

Sit  nearer  to  my  side, 
I'll  tell  thee,  love,  what  were  my  thoughts 

When  crossing  yonder  tide. 

Twaa  solitary,  long  and  cold, 

The  bridge  I  trod  to-night ; 
Three  half  fed  lamps  shone  ghostly  pale 

And  gave  a  fitful  light. 

The  river  moaned  all  sullenly, 

With  never  ceasing  flow, 
The  yawning  planks  displayed,  between, 

The  ebon  flood  below. 

Grim  figures  moved  beside  me  there 
With  solemn  noiseless  tread  j 


But  when  I  breathed  thy  name,  my  love, 
How  fust  those  shadows  fled. 

The  echoes  of  my  hurrying  feet 

Like  heralds  ran  before, 
And  bade  the  totl'ring  toller  gray 

Stand  ready  at  the  door. 

When  gazing  on  the  old  man's  (ace, 

All  scarred  with  age  and  strife, 
I  could  but  think  of  him  who  stands 
*    Beside  the  bridge  of  Life. 

The  bridge  to  the  eternal  shore 
Time  ceaseless  rolls  beneath, 

And  all  who  tread  that  cheerless  way 
Must  pay  the  tollman,  Death. 


OUR    CONTRIBUTORS.  — NO.    IX. 


CHARLES  FENNO  HOFFMAN. 


WITH  A  PORTRAIT. 


The  Dublin  University  Magazine,  for  August,  in  a 
review  of  "  The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America,"  pub- 
lished by  one  of  us  last  year,  speaks  correctly  of  Hoff- 
man as  the  best  song  writer  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  styles  of  Suckling,  or  Moore,  or  Deranger,  no  one 
excels  him,  to  say  nothing  of  the  style  of  our  contri- 
butor himself.  "  He  is  a  true  disciple  of  Christopher 
North,  in  his  sporting  propensities,"  says  our  over- 
the- water  cotemporary,  "  and  we  are  half  inclined  to 
like  the  fellow  better  than  the  whole  Yankee  crew  of 
them.  There  runs  through  his  dashing  numbers  an 
aristocracy  of  soul  and  sentiment,  pleasing  from  its 
rareness :  the  cavalier's  feather  waves  so  gaily 
among  the  roundhead  multitude  that  we  hail  the 
wearer  as  nearer  our  old  world  sympathies,  by  a 
( gentleman-like  distance.' "  Ditto  to  all  but  the 
transatlantic  affinities.  Had  the  author  of  "  Charles 
O'Malley"  been  the  poet's  college  chum  and  after- 
life associate,  he  could  not  have  read  him  in  the  main 
more  correctly. 

Charles  Fenno  Hoffman  is  now  about  thirty-seven, 
though  from  his  appearance  one  would  think  him 
younger  by  some  dozen  years.  Inman's  portrait — 
admirably  copied  by  Dick — presents  him  to  the  life, 
in  his  sporting  trim,  as  he  returned  a  few  years  ago 
from  the  forests  and  the  prairies.  The  name  Fenno 
he  derives  from  his  maternal  grandfather,  a  distin- 
guished politician  of  the  federal  party  in  this  city, 
during  the  administration  of  Washington.  His  father's 
family  came  to  New  York  from  Holland,  before  the 
days  of  Peter  Stuyvesant,  and  have  ever  held  an 
honorable  position  in  the  state.  His  father,  in  his 
younger  days,  was  often  the  successful  competitor  of 
Hamilton,  Burr,  Pinckney,  and  other  professional 
giants,  for  the  highest  honors  of  the  legal  forum,  and 
his  brother,  the  Hon.  Ogden  Hofiman,  still  maintains 
the  family  reputation  at  the  bar. 

When  six  years  old,  young  Hofiman  was  sent  to  a 
Latin  grammar  school  in  New  York,  from  which,  at  the 
age  of  nine,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Poughkeepsie 
Academy,  a  seminary  upon  the  Hudson,  about  eighty 
miles  from  the  city,  which  at  that  time  enjoyed  great 
reputation.  The  harsh  treatment  he  received  here 
induced  him  to  run  away,  and  his  father,  finding  that 
he  had  not  improved  under  a  course  of  severity,  did 
not  insist  upon  his  return,  but  placed  him  under  the 
care  of  an  accomplished  Scottish  gentleman  in  one  of 
the  rural  villages  of  New  Jersey.  During  a  visit 
home  from  this  place,  when  about  twelve  years  of 
age,  he  met  with  an  injur)'  which  involved  the  neces- 
sity of  the  immediate  amputation  of  his  right  leg, 
above  the  knee.  The  painful  circumstances  are  mi- 
nutely detailed  in  the  New  York  "  Evening  Post,"  of 
18 


the  25th  of  October,  1917,  from  which  it  appears, 
that  while,  with  other  lads,  attempting  the  dangerous 
feat  of  leaping  aboard  a  steamer  as  she  passed  a  pier, 
under  full  way,  he  was  caught  between  the  vessel  and 
the  wharf.  The  steamer  swept  by,  and  left  him 
clinging  by  his  hands  to  the  pier,  crushed  in  a  manner 
too  frightful  for  description.  This  deprivation,  instead 
of  acting  as  a  disqualification  for  the  manly  sports  of 
youth,  and  thus  turning  the  subject  of  it  into  a  retired 
student,  seems  rather  to  have  given  young  Hoffman 
an  especial  ambition  to  excel  in  swimming,  riding, 
etc.,  to  the  still  further  neglect  of  perhaps  more  useful 
acquirements.  At  fifteen  he  entered  Columbia  Col- 
lege, and  here,  as  at  preparatory  schools,  was  noted 
rather  for  success  in  gymnastic  exercises  than  in  those 
of  a  more  intellectual  character.  His  reputation,  judg- 
ing from  his  low  position  in  his  class,  contrasted  with 
the  honors  that  were  awarded  him  by  the  college 
societies  at  their  anniversary  exhibitions,  was  greater 
with  the  students  than  with  the  faculty,  though  the 
honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  conferred  upon 
him  under  peculiarly  gratifying  circumstances,  after 
leaving  the  institution  in  his  third  or  junior  year,  with- 
out having  graduated,  clearly  implies  that  he  was  still 
a  favorite  with  his  alma  mater. 

Immediately  after  leaving  college — being  then 
eighteen  years  old — he  commenced  the  study  of  the 
law  withHarmanus  Bleecker,  of  Albany,  now  Charge 
d* Affaires  of  the  United  States  at  the  Hague.  When 
twenty-one,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  the 
succeeding  three  years  he  practiced  in  the  courts  of 
the  city  of  New  York.  During  this  period  he  wrote 
anonymously  for  the  New  York  American — having 
made  his  first  essay  as  a  writer  for  the  gazettes  while 
in  Albany — and  soon  after  we  believe  became  associ- 
ated with  Charles  King  in  the  editorship  of  that  paper. 
Certainly  he  gave  up  the  legal  profession,  for  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  which  he  appears  to  have  been 
unfitted  by  his  love  of  books,  society  and  the  rod  and 
gun,  and  since  that  time  has  devoted  his  attention 
almost  constantly  to  literature.  In  1S33,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health,  he  left  New  York  on  a  traveling  tour 
for  the  "  far  west,"  and  his  letters,  written  during  his 
absence  and  first  published  in  the  American,  were 
afterward  included  in  his  "  Winter  in  the  West,"  of 
winch  the  first  impression  appeared  in  New  York  in 
1834,  and  the  second  soon  after  in  London.  This 
work  has  passed  through  many  editions,  and  it  will 
continue  to  be  popular  so  long  as  graphic  descriptions 
of  scenery  and  character,  and  richness  and  purity  of 
style,  are  admired.  His  next  work,  "  Wild  Scenes 
in  the  Forest  and  the  Prairie,"  was  first  printed  in 
1837,  and,  like  its  predecessor,  it  contains  many  ad- 
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mirable  pictures  of  scenery,  inwoven  with  legends 
of  the  western  country,  and  descriptive  poetry.  A 
new  American  edition  of  this  popular  book  has  re- 
cently been  published  in  New  York.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  romance  entitled  "  Greyslaer,"  founded 
upon  the  famous  criminal  trial  of  Beauchamp,  for  the 
murder  of  Colonel  Sharpe,  the  Solicitor-General  of 
Kentucky — the  particulars  of  which,  softened  away 
in  the  novel,  are  minutely  detailed  in  the  appendix  to 
his  "  Winter  in  the  West."  "  Greyslaer''  was  a  suc- 
cessful work — two  editions  having  appeared  in  New 
York,  one  in  Philadelphia,  and  a  fourth  in  London,  in 
the  same  year.  It  placed  the  author  in  the  front  rank 
of  American  novelists.  He  describes  in  it,  with  re- 
markable felicity,  American  forest-life,  and  savage 
warfare,  and  gives  a  truer  idea  of  the  border  contests 
of  the  Revolution  than  any  formal  history  of  the  period 
that  has  been  published. 

The  Knickerbocker  Magazine  was  first  issued  un- 
der his  editorial  auspices,  and  he  subsequently  became 
the  proprietor  of  the  American  Monthly  Magazine, 
(one  of  the  ablest  literary  periodicals  ever  published 
in  this  country ;)  and  during  the  long  term  of  which 
he  was  the  chief  editor  of  this  journal,  he  also  for 
one  year  conducted  the  New  York  Mirror,  and  wrote 
a  series  of  zealous  papers  in  favor  of  international 
copyright,  for  the  New  Yorker,  the  Corsair  and 
other  journals. 

The  last  volume  which  Mr.  Hoffinan  gave  to  the 
public  is  "The  Vigil  of  Faith  and  other  Poems," 
published  about  a  year  ago.  His  other  recent  compo- 
sitions have  all  appeared  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine. 
The  "  Vigil  of  Faith"  is  a  thrilling  story  of  Indian  life, 
the  scene  of  which  is  among  the  Adirondack  moun- 
tains, and  it  is  related  in  rapid  octosyllabic  verse,  of 
all  kinds  best  adapted  to  the  stirring  border  legend. 
A  more  complete  and  elegant  edition  of  his  poetical 
writings  we  understand  will  be  published  during  the 
present  autumn. 

How  it  happened  we  could  never  imagine — since 
public  offices  are  in  these  days  so  invariably  the  re- 
ward of  partisan  service,  and  our  contributor  has  as 
little  to  do  with  politics  as  demagogues  have  usually 
to  do  with  letters — but  he  holds  an  important  posi- 
tion in  the  Custom  Hou*e,  where  he  sits,  day  by 
day,  as  patiently  as  sat  Charles  Lamb  at  his  desk  in 
the  India  House. 

The  following  most  graphic  and  truthful  description 
of  Hoffinan  is  from  a  private  letter  addressed  by  a 
common  friend  of  our  contributor  and  ourselves  to  a 
gentleman  in  Boston,  and  being  shown  to  us  during  a 
recent  visit  in  that  city,  we  obtained  permission  to 
print  it  in  this  connection.  It  is  one  of  the  cleverest 
pieces  of  character-writing  we  have  seen  in  a  long 
time,  and  will  make  our  readers  as  familiar  with  the 
man  as  they  already  are  with  the  author.  » 

"  So  you  want  to  know  all  about  C.  F.  H?  Well, 
I  '11  try  to  give  you  an  idea  of  him,  while,  all  uncon- 
scious of  my  limning,  he  is  sitting  at  the  receipt  of 
customs,  remitting  certain  duties,  but  not  one,  I  '11  be 
bound,  claimed  by  'fair  woman  or  brave  man.'  I 
must  premise,  however,  that  you  '11  be  sadly  disap- 
pointed.   It  is  evideut,  from  your  letter,  that  the  a*v- 


ikovy  and  not  the  man,  is  the  prominent  idea  in  roc 
mind.    From  sympathizing  in  the  vein  of  my  frraf  > 
verses  and  enjoying  his  graphic  descriptions  of  scenerr 
you  have  amused  yourself  by  drawing  an  imeUeeea 
portrait,  the  fidelity  of  which  you  would  have  me  ac- 
knowledge.   Now,  grieved  as  I  am  to  mar  your  cast 
placency,  I  shall  do  no  such  thing,  for  the  very  <as 
line  of  your  sketch  is  unjust  to  the  original.    Ik  3 
not  one  to  be  so  * perked  up.'    It  would  be,  indeed  t 
'  golden  sorrow'  to  him  to  wear  even  a  laurel  crowi 
He  is  not  one  of  your  one-sided,  self-absorbed  beg? 
who  manage  to  thrust  an  incidental  attribute  benswi 
their  manhood  and  the  world.     No ;  be  pretend* : 
nothing  but  humanity.    He  is  content  to  be  a  m^ 
and  yovt  can  pay  him  no  more  equivocal  compluss* 
than  by  betraying  any  witless  consciousness  of  i» 
pen-craft.    A  lance  would  be  quite  as  native  [»>!> 
hand  as  that  little  instrument  of  a  tribe  '  whoee  bed.-* 
is  sufferance.'    He  hath  as  cordial  a  preference  m 
the  living  tree  over  the  '  dead  wood  of  the  devk*  * 
Elia  himself.    No  lines  (not  even  Moore's)  are  n>** 
to  his  fancy  than  the  angler's.    The  rustling  of  fief*: 
leaves  is  quite  as  beguiling  to  him  as  that  of  quar  ^ 
and  the  beaming  of  a  woman's  eye  far  more  as- 
some  than  the  light  of  science.    You  have  mtsultc 
your  man,  my  good  friend.     He   looks  not  on  *k 
through  the  spectacles  of  an  author,  but  accords  i 
the  dictates  of  sympathy.    His  relish  for  nature,  :e 
one  accustomed  to  observe  character,  gives  a  k«-y  t- 
many  other  traits.    It  is  a  disposition  usually  fouari  a 
combination  with  frankness  and  a  certain  none  en- 
thusiasm of  character.    Whoever  takes  true  dduia 
in  the  outward  world,  and  passes  not  unheeded  ux 
picturesque  oak-clump  or  the  sunny  upland — wbtvTvr 
follows,  with  a  glance  of  interest,  the  spring-buO 
flight,  or  echoes  with  plaintive  whistle  his  autunuui 
note,  will  generally  be  found  superior  to  selfish  art 
and  conventional  thraldom.    Some  recent  pares.*  .* 
gist  recognized  an  organ  of  rural  taste.     It  dim  te 
large  in  Hoffinan.    Mark  the  pleasant  detail  w;0j 
which  his  sketches  of  travel  abound.      Whether  at 
the  sources  of  the  Hudson,  in  the  far  West,  on  Sake  or 
prairie,  amid  woodland  or  moor,  observe  how  hr 
dwells  upon  every  feature  and  makes  you  see  tit 
verdant    knoll    and   tangled    brushwood — scent   tiie 
crushed  pine-leaves  as  you  tramp  the  forest,  and  bea: 
the  plash  of  the  startled  deer  as  he  gains  the  water 
The  beauties  of  the  North  River  have  found  no  more 
ardent  chronicler,  and  a  more  cheerful  loiterer  new 
dreamed  upon  its  banks.    Were  he  monarch  of  the 
Empire  state,  like  the  Goth  of  old,  he  would  eho»*e 
a  last  resting-place  in  the  bed  of  that  noble  stream.    I 
confess  it  is  delightful  to  me  to  find  an   America 
capable  of  genuine  local  attachment.     The  author  ot 
1  Greyslaer'  was  evidently  inspired  by  the  scene  of  ha 
story;  and  the  same  Knickerbocker  instinct  doubt !e* 
led  him,  during  the  past  winter,  to  rescue,  in  an  aHe 
lecture,  the  memory  of  Jacob  Leisler — one  of  New 
York's  bravest  and  most  calumniated  patriots— frua 
unmerited  forgetfulness.   It  is  this  sympathy  for  native 
subjects  which  rendered  '  A  Winter  in  the  Far  West' 
and  '  Wild  Scenes  in  the  Forest  and  Prairie*  so  ac- 
ceptable in  England.    They  not  only  give  true  pic- 
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tares,  but  are,  for  the  most  part,  written  eon  amor*. 
Many  of  the  peculiarities  of  our  landscape  and  bor- 
der life  are  mirrored  with  remarkable  fidelity  in  their 
pages.  It  is  always  charming  to  be  with  an  earnest 
companion — one  whose  heart  is  in  his  work.  This  is 
the  true  secret  of  successful  authorship.  Without  it 
there  can  be  no  glow  or  life-like  touches;  and,  for 
one,  give  me  Charles  Lamb  to  muse  with  over  old 
English  authors  and  actors — Bryant  as  an  interpreter 
in  the  meditative  air  of  twilight,  when  the  '  Evening 
Wind1  arises,  and  the  lone  *  Waterfowl'  skims  along 
the  horizon — Byron  and  Rogers  for  cicerone*  in  Italy ; 
but,  to  cheer  ray  way  and  guide  my  eye  in  a  morning 
walk  by  my  native  groves  and  streamlets,  I  ask  no 
more  genial  comrade  than  Hoffman. 

"Recognition  is  perhaps  the  rarest  of  blessings. 
Yet  how  ardently  is  it  craved  by  the  man  of  true  feel- 
ing !  To  be  known  and  felt  as  we  aret  to  call  forth  a 
legitimate  echo,  to  secure  a  hearty  response — this  it 
is  which  alike  incites  the  lover  and  the  bard.  A  great 
German  writer  says,  but  very  few  readers  are  capable 
of  understanding  '  the  law  of  a  production.1  In  the 
laudatory  notices  bestowed  upon  our  own  authors,  the 
indiscriminate  terms  employed  too  plainly  indicate 
how  seldom  it  is  deemed  interesting  '  to  pluck  out  the 
heart  of  their  mystery.'  I  have  seen  but  one  review 
of  '  Greyslaer,'  and  that  in  a  foreign  journal,  which 
recognizes  the  principle  it  illustrates  in  common  with 
many  of  the  author's  prose  writings — I  mean  that 

"  There  's  a  divinity  that  ever  shapes  our  end*, 
Rough-hew  them  bow  we  will." 

It  is  true,  however,  that  we  instinctively  demur  at  the 
hero's  destiny  in  closing  the  romance,  feeling  that  one 
so  devoted  to  a  lofty  and  absorbing  sentiment  richly 
deserved  a  better  reward  than  the  late  and  almost  ac- 
cidental possession  of  a  bride,  in  loyalty  to  whom  his 
deepest  sentiment  was  so  bravely  expended.  The 
union  of  manly  faith  with  a  gentle  spirit,  the  intellec- 
tual with  the  genial,  the  fortiter  in  re  with  the  rua- 
viter  in  mode,  strikes  me  as  the  prevailing  idea  which 
is  variously  manifested  throughout  the  best  produc- 
tion of  Hoffman,  and,  I  may  add,  the  most  individual 
phases  of  his  character. 

"Now,  don't  begin  your  usual  homily  upon  my 
partial  temper.  I  have  a  reason,  if  forsooth  you  must 
have  one,  for  this  preference.  I  sympathize  chiefly 
with  the  spontaneous.  None  of  your  worked-up 
moral  processes  for  me.  I  leave  them  all  to  men  of 
creeds  and  systems.  Let  me  repose  beside  the  gush- 
ing spring,  and  you  are  welcome  to  vegetate  in  the 
formal  neighborhood  of  any  canal  you  like.  The 
'good  creature  I  present  to  you'  is  spontaneous  in 
mind,  manner  and  feeling.  Thence  the  greater  part 
of  his  poetry  consists  of  songs— some  of  them  the 
best  written  in  America.  Has  your  blood  never  been 
stirred  by  the  ( Myrtle  and  Steel,'  or  your  heart  won 
by  *  Rosalie  Clare?'  There  is  a  lyrical  flow  about 
the  man.  From  the  abundance  of  his  heart  he  speaks, 
—a  kind  of  language  growing  daily  more  rare.  You 
unfortunately  enjoy  not  his  discourse,  which,  I  do  as- 
sure you,  is  very  limpid  and  cordial.  His  rhymes, 
however,  are  in  the  same  direct  and  glowing  vein. 
You  have,  for  instance,  in  the  course  of  your  life, 


met  a  being  who  awakened  your  interest  profoundly. 
You  have  yielded  to  the  entrancing,  yet  fearful  senti- 
ment. It  has  borne  your  soul  far  from  the  domain  of 
ordinary  and  self-possessed  existence— in  a  word,  you 
have  loved,  and  a  change  of  feeling  in  the  object  of 
your  regard,  or  the  intervention  of  some  hopeless 
*  second  thoughts,'  has  cast  you,  like  an  ocean-weed, 
from  the  wild  sea  of  dreamy  joy  to  the  still,  barren 
shore  of  cold  real  ity .  Awhile ,  desperation  has  swayed 
your  thoughts,  but  time,  reflection — ( the  star  of  the 
unconquered  will' — have  gradually  induced  a  quiet 
mood.  You  learned  to  acquiesce  and  bear  yourself 
nobly,  like  one  descending  a  mount  of  sacrifice.  Does 
not  this  strain  echo  the  feeling  at  that  hour  ? 

The  conflict  is  over,  the  struggle  is  pant, 

I  have  looked,  I  hnve  loved,  Ilinve  worshiped  my  last, 

Now  back  to  the  world,  and  let  fute  do  her  worst 

On  the  heart  that  for  thee  such  devotion  has  nursed, 

To  thee  its  best  feelings  were  trusted  away, 

And  life  hath  hereafter  not  one  to  betray. 

Yet  not  in  resentment  my  love  I  resign, 

I  ask  not,  upbraid  not  one  motive  of  thine, 

I  know  not  what  change  lias  come  over  thy  heart, 

I  reck  not  what  chances  have  doomed  us  to  part, 

I  but  know  thou  hast  told  me  to  love  thee  no  more, 

And  I  still  must  obey  where  I  once  did  adore. 

Farewell,  then,  thou  loved  one  !  oh,  loved  but  to  well, 
Too  deeply,  too  blindly  for  language  to  tell ; 
Farewell !  thou  hast  trampled  love's  faith  in  the  dust ; 
Thou  hast  torn  from  my  bosom  its  hope  and  its  trust ; 
Yet  if  thy  life's  current  with  bliss  it  would  swell, 
I  would  pour  forth  my  own  in  this  last,  fond  farewell ! 

"  You  have  sat  in  glad  fellowship  at  the  festive  board. 
The  storm  raved  without;  the  Are  blazed  within. 
Then  was  a  lapse  in  the  routine  of  care.  Long  and 
pleasant  converse  and  kindly  greetings  made  you  for- 
get awhile  your  disappointments  and  perplexities. 
The  serious  pressure  of  life  was  lifted.  You  were  a 
boy  once  more.  Does  not  this  familiar  song  pmhalm 
the  blithesome  moment  ? 

Sparkling  and  bright  in  liquid  light 

Does  the  wine  our  goblets  gleam  in, 
With  hue  as  red  as  the  rosy  bed 

Which  a  bee  would  choose  to  dream  in, 
Then  fill  to-night  with  hearts  as  light, 

To  loves  as  gay  and  fleeting 
As  bubbles  that  swim  on  the  beaker's  brim 

And  break  on  the  lips  while  meeting. 

O  If  Mirth  might  arrest  the  flight 

Of  Time  through  Life's  dominions, 
We  here  awhile  would  now  beguile 

The  greybeard  of  his  pinions, 
To  drink  to-night  with  hearts  as  light 

To  loves  as  gay  and  fleeting 
As  bubbles  that  swim  on  the  beaker's  brim 

And  break  on  the  lips  while  meeting. 

Bnt  since  delight  can't  tempt  the  wight, 

Nor  fond  regret  delay  him. 
Nor  Love  himself  can  hold  the  elf, 

Nor  sober  Friendship  stay  him, 
We  '11  drink  to-night  with  hearts  as  light 

To  loves  as  gay  and  fleeting 
As  bubbles  that  swim  on  the  beaker's  brim 

And  break  on  the  lips  while  meeting. 

" '  Nature  never  did  betray  the  heart  that  loved  her.' 
Probably  my  friend  thinks  her  the  most  trustworthy 
mistress  he  can  woo,  for  he  is  still  a  buoyant  celibate ; 
though  even  her  charms  he  sometimes  chides,  with 
lover-like  caprice,  as  in  the  following 

CHAIfSONlfETTE. 

They  are  mockery  all,  those  skies !  those  skies ! 

Their  untroubled  depths  of  blue ; 
They  are  mockery  all,  these  eyes !  these  eyes ! 

which  seem  so  warm  and  true ; 
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Each  quiet  star  in  the  one  that  lies, 
Each  meteor  glance  that  at  random  flies 
The  other's  lashes  through. 

They  are  mockery  all,  these  flowers  of  Spring, 

Which  her  airs  so  softly  woo : 
And  the  love  to  which  we  would  madly  cling, 

Ay !  it  is  mockery  too. 
For  the  winds  are  false  which  the  perfume  stir, 

And  the  lips  deceive  to  which  we  sue, 
And  love  but  leads  to  the  sepulchre ; 

Which  flowers  spring  to  strew. 

11  If  perchance  a  temporary  fit  of  domesticity  stir 
thoughts  of  another  complexion,  more  than  one  fire- 
side grows  brighter  at  his  coming,  and  the  wives  and 
children  of  his  old  classmates  greet  him  with  so 
familiar  a  pleasure,  that  a  stranger  would  swear  he 
was  an  essential  instead  of  an  adjunct  of  the  group. 
Besides,  his  unappropriated  tenderness  finds  scope  in 
the  thousand  social  graces  born  of  'a  heart  of 
courtesy.'  He  hath  a  knightly  spirit,  and  finds  in 
generous  sympathies  what  narrower  men  can  only 
realize  in  selfish  enjoyment.  I  saw  him  once  arrayed 
in  a  suit  of  old  armor,  nay,  was  happy  to  buckle  it  on 
the  only  man  of  my  acquaintance  in  whose  soul 
seemed  to  linger  a  genuine  chivalric  humor.    He 


stalked  about  quite  at  home,  and  I  could  not  but 
jgjTi^Mit  that 

The  minstrel's  pilgrimage  has  ceased, 

Chivalric  days  ore  o'er, 
And  fiery  steeds  bear  noble  men 

To  Palestine  no  more. 

"  Now,  if  you  are  of  my  temper,  you  '11  think  all  the 
better  and  love  all  the  more  this  knight,  because,  as 
Coleridge  says, ( literature  is  an  honorable  augmenta- 
tion to  his  arms,  but  does  not  constitute  the  coat  or 
form  the  escutcheon.'  And  if  you  blame  him,  after 
the  fashion  of  certain  sapient  counsellors,  because  he 
has  not  hived  more  literary  honey,  I  can  tell  you  that 
the  flowers  of  life  are  not  made  only  to  be  sucked 
dry.  It  is  graceful  and  fitting  to  imitate  their  example 
occasionally  and  '  neither  toil  nor  spin.'  It  is  some 
merit,  in  this  over-busy  land,  to  point  them  out  to  un- 
observant eyes,  and  it  is  a  beautiful  distinction,  in  this 
shadowy  world,  (and  one  I  boldly  claim  for  the  friend 
thus  hastily  delineated,)  like  them  to  keep  a  bosom 
ever  open  to  the  dews  of  love,  and  waft  a  cheering 
fragrance  on  the  passing  breeze." 


CATEBINA    TO    CAMOENS 


BT  KLIZABKTH  B.  BJJOURT. 


[The  lady  died  during  the  absent*  of  her  poet,  and  ia  supposed  to  muse  tbns  while  dying;  referring  to  the  vena  in  which  he  had  recorded  the 
her  eyes.) 


Ov  the  door  you  will  not  enter, 

I  have  gazed  too  long — Adieu ! 
Hope  hath  lost  her  peradventure— 
Death  is  near  me — and  not  you  ! 
Gome  and  cover, 
Poet-lover, 
These  feint  eyelids— so,  to  screen 
"  Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen." 

All  is  changing !   Cold  and  gray 

Streams  the  sunshine  through  the  door. 
If  you  stood  there,  would  you  say 
"  Love,  I  love  you,"  as  before  ? 
When  death  lies 
On  the  eyes 
Which  you  sang  of  that  yestreen. 
As  the  sweetest  ever  seen? 

When  I  heard  you  hymn  them  so, 
In  my  courtly  days  and  bowers, 
Others  praise— I  let  it  go — 
Only  hearing  that  of  yours; 
Only  saying 
In  heart-playing 
"  Blessedest  mine  eyes  have  been, 
Since  the  sweetest  tea  have  seen !" 

Now  you  wander  for  and  farther, 

Little  guessing  of  my  pain ! 
Now  you  think  me  smiling  rather, 
And  you  smile  be  back  again— 
Ay,  and  oft 
Murmur  soft 
In  your  reverie  serene— 
"  Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen !" 


And  I  think,  were  you  beside  them, 

Near  this  bed  I  die  upon ; 
Though  the  beauty  you  denied  them, 
As  you  stood  there  looking  down, 
You  would  still 
Say  at  will, 
For  the  love's  sake  found  therein, 
"  Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen !" 

Nay,  if  you  looked  down  upon  them, 

And  iCthey  looked  up  to  you, 
All  the  light  which  had  forgone  them 
They  would  gather  back  anew ! 
They  would  be, 
Verily, 
Love-transformed  to  beauty's  sheen, 
"  Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen !" 

Still  no  step !    Hie  fountain's  warble 

In  the  courtyard  sounds  alone, 
As  the  water  to  the  marble, 
So  my  heart  falls  with  a  moan 
From  love-sighing 
To  this  dying ! 
Love  resigns  to  death,  I  ween, 
"  Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen !" 

Will  you  come  ?  when  I  'm  deported 

Where  all  sweetnesses  are  hid — 
Where  your  voice,  my  tender-hearted, 
Will  not  lift  up  either  lid. 
Cry,  O  lover ! 
Love  is  over: 
Cry  beneath  the  cypress  green, 
"  Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen !" 


ABSENCE. 
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When  the  "  Angelas"  is  ringing, 

Pttst  the  convent  will  you  go, 
And  remember  the  toft  singing 
Which  we  heard  there  long  ago  ? 
I  walked  onward, 
Looking  downward, 
Till  you  cried,  "  What  do  ye  mean, 
Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen  ?" 

At  the  tryst-place  by  the  river, 

Will  you  sit  upon  our  stone 
And  think  how  toe  said  "  forever," 
And  weep  sore  to  be  alone  ? 
"Water-lily, 
Sweet  and  stilly"— 
Said  I— «  Aye,"  yon  murmured  then, 
"Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen !" 

Underneath  the  palace  lattice, 

Will  you  ride  as  yon  have  done  ? 
If  a  face  flash  out  there,  that  is 
Not  the  true,  familiar  one ; 
For  oh,  truly, 
(Think  it  duly !) 
Then  have  watched  you,  morn  and  e'en, 
"  Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen."  * 

When  the  palace  ladies  sitting 

Round  your  gittern  shall  have  said— 
"  Sing  the  lovely  stanzas  written 
For  that  lady  who  is  dead" — 
Will  you,  trying, 
Break  off,  sighing, 
Or  sing— dropping  tears  between— 
"  Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen  V1 

"  Sweetest  eyes !"  How  sweet,  in  flowing* 

Of  all  tune,  the  burden  is ! 
Though  you  sang  an  hundred  poems, 
Still  the  best  one  would  be  this. 
Still  I  hear  it 
,Twixt  my  spirit 
And  the  earth-noise  intervene— 
"  Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen !" 


Bat  the  priest  waits  for  the  praying, 
And  the  choir  are  on  their  knees; 
And  the  soul  should  pass  away  in 
Strains  more  solemn-pure  than  these. 
"  Misirere" 
For  the  weary I 
Now  no  longer  for  Catrine, 
"Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen !" 

Keep  this  ribbon,*  take  and  keep  it, 

I  have  loosed  it  from  my  hair, 
Feeling  while  you  over  weep  it, 
Not  alone  in  your  despair — 
Since  with  saintly 
Watch,  unfaintly 
Out  of  Heaven,  shall  o'er  yon  lean 
"  Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen !" 

But — but,  now— yet  unremove*d 

Up  to  Heaven — they  glisten  fast- 
Ton  may  cast  away,  beloved, 
In  the  future  all  the  past ! 
That  old  phrase 
May  be  praise 
For  some  fairer  bosom-queen, 
"  Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen !" 

Eyes  of  mine !  what  are  ye  doing  ? 

Faithless,  faithless— praised  amiss, 
If  one  tear  be  of  your  showing, 
Shed  for  any  hope  of  His ! 

Death  hath  boldness 
In  its  coldness 
If  one  false  tear  should  demean 
"  Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen !" 

I  will  look  ont  to  his  future — 

I  will  bless  it  till  it  shine  ! 
Should  he  ever  be  a  suitor 
Unto  other  eyes  than  mine, 
Sunshine  gild  them, 
Angels  shield  them, 
Whatsoever  eyes  terrene 
Tktn  be  sweetest  ever  seen ! 

•She  left  him  tba  ribbon  from  bar  hair. 


ABSENCE. 
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What  shall  I  do  with  all  the  days  and  hours 
That  must  be  counted  ere  I  see  thy  face  ? 

How  shall  I  charm  the  interval  that  lowers 
Between  this  time  and  that  sweet  time  of  grace  ? 

Shall  I  in  slumber  steep  each  weary  sense, 
Weary  with  longing— shall  I  flee  away, 

Into  past  days,  and  with  some  fond  pretence 
Cheat  myself  to  forget  the  present  day  ? 

Shall  love  for  thee  lay  on  my  soul  the  sin 
Of  casting  from  me  God's  great  gift  of  time  j 

Shall  I,  these  mists  of  memory  locked  within, 
Leave,  and  forget,  life's  purposes  sublime  ? 

Oh !  how,  or  by  what  means,  may  I  contrive 
To  bring  the  hour  that  brings  thee  back  more  near ; 

How  may  I  teach  my  drooping  hope  to  live 
Until  that  blessed  time,  and  thou,  art  here  ! 
18* 


I  '11  tell  thee :  for  thy  sake,  I  will  lay  hold 
Of  all  good  aims,  and  consecrate  to  thee, 

In  worthy  deeds,  each  moment  that  is  told 
While  thou,  beloved  one !  art  far  from  me. 

For  thee,  I  will  arouse  my  thoughts  to  try 
All  heavenward  flights,  all  high  and  holy  strains, 

For  thy  dear  sake,  I  will  walk  patiently 
Through  these  long  hoars,  nor  call  their  minutes  pains. 

I  will  this  dreary  blank  of  absence  make 
A  noble  task-time,  and  will  therein  strive 

To  follow  excellence,  and  to  o'ertake 
More  good  than  I  have  won  since  yet  I  live. 

So  may  this  doomed  time  build  up  in  me 
A  thousand  graces,  which  shall  thus  be  thine ; 

So  may  ray  love  and  longing  hallowed  be, 
And  thy  dear  thought  an  influence  divine. 


SHAKSPEARE    IN    FRANCE. 


BT  THXODOaB  1.  »AY. 


It  is  very  curious,  and  I  have  never  seen  any 
attempt  made  to  account  for  it,  that,  while  the  German 
nation  has  entered  completely  into  the  spirit  of 
Shakspcare,  and  pretend,  not  without  some  grounds, 
to  have  understood  him  the  first,  and  to  have  taught 
his  own  countrymen  to  appreciate  him,  the  French, 
appear  almost  destitute  of  the  power  of  comprehend- 
ing him.  Voltaire  likened  him  to  a  "  drunken  savage," 
and  La  Harpe,  in  his  "  Cours  de  Litterature"  when- 
ever he  speaks  of  him  does  it  in  a  way  which  would 
really  arouse  a  feeling  of  indignation,  if  anger  were 
not  drowned  in  humorous  astonishment.  In  his  Re- 
view oS  Aristotle  he  has  the  following : 

"  Reprenous  les  autres  parties  de  la  definition.  La 
tragedie  est  limitation  d'une  action  grave.  Oui,  sans 
doute.  II  n'y  a  que  les  modernes  qui  se  soient 
ecartes  de  ce  principe.  C'est  ce  melange  du  serieuse 
et  du  bouffbn,  du  grave  et  du  burlesque,  qui  defigure 
si  grossierement  les  pieces  Anglaises  et  Espagnoles ; 
et  c'est  un  reste  de  barbaric  Aristote  ajoute  que  cette 
action  doit  etre  entiere  et  d'une  certaine  etendue.  B 
s'explique : 

" '  J'appelle  entier,  dit-il,  ce  qui  a  un  commence- 
ment, un  milieu,  et  une  fin.' 

"  Quant  a  I'etendue,  voici  ses  ideas,  qui  sont  d'un 
grand  sens: 

" '  Tout  compose,  pour  meritcr  le  nom  de  beau,  soit 
animal,  soit  artificiel,  doit  etre  ordonne  dans  ses  parties, 
et  avoir  une  etendue  convenable  a  leur  proportion ;  car 
la  beaute  reunit  les  idees  de  grandeur  et  d'ordre.  Un 
animal  tres  petit  ne  peut  etre  beau,  parce  qu'il  faut  le 
voir  de  pres,  et  que  les  parties  trop  reunis  se  con- 
fondent.  D'un  autre  cote,  un  objet  trop  vaste,  un 
animal  qui  serait,  je  suppose,  de  mille  stades  de 
longueur,  ne  pourrait  etre  vu  que  par  parties :  on  ne 
pourrait  en  saisir  la  proportion  ni  l'ensemble :  il  ne 
serait  done  pas  beau.  De  ineme  done  que,  dans  les 
animaux  et  dans  les  autre  corps  naturels,  ou  vent  une 
certaine  grandeur  qui  puisse  etre  saisir  d'un  coup 
d'ceil,  de  meme  dans  Taction  du  poeme  ou  vent  une 
certaine  etendue  qui  puisse  etre  embrassee  tout  a  la 
fois,  et  faire  un  tableau  dans  l'esprit.  Mais  quelle 
sera  la  mesure  de  cette  etendue  ?  c'est  ce  que  l'art  ne 
saurait  determiner  rigoureusement.  II  suffit  qu'il  y 
ait  I'etendue  necessaire  pour  que  les  incidents  naissent 
les  uns  des  autres  vraisemblablement,  amenent  la 
revolution  du  bonheur  au  malheur,  ou  du  malheur  au 
honheur.' 

"  Plus  ou  refiechira  sur  ces  principes,  plus  ou  sentira 
combien  ils  sont  fondes  sur  la  connaissancc  de  la  na- 
ture. Qui  peut  doute  r,  par  example,  que  les  pieces  de 
Lopez  de  Vega  et  de  Shalspcare,  qui  contiennent  taut 


eFivinements  que  la  meilleure  memoirs  pourrait  « 
peine  s'en  rendre  eompte  apres  la  representation,  qui 
peut  douter  que  de  pareilles  pieces  ne  soient  hors  de  la 
mesure  convenable,  et  qu'en  violant  le  preeepte  eT Aris- 
tote, ou  rCait  blesse  le  bon  sens  ?  Par  enfin  nous  ne 
sommes  susccptibles  que  d'un  certain  degre  d'attentkm, 
d'une  certaine  duree  d'amuscment,  d' instruction,  de 
plaisir.  Le  gout  consistc  done  a  saisir  cette  mesure 
just  et  necessaire,  et  la-dessus  le  legislateur  s'en  rap- 
porte  auz  poetes.  Combien,  d'ailleurs,  ce  qu'il  di 
sur  l'essence  du  beau,  sur  la  neceassite  de  n'ofirir  a 
l'esprit  que  ce  qu'il  peut  embrasser  quand  ou  vent  in- 
spirer  P inter 6t  et  l'admiration,  est  profond  et  lunu- 
neux !  Avouons-le :  eblouir  un  moment  la  multitude 
par  des  pensees  hardies,  qui  ne  paraissent  nouveliei 
que  parce  qu'elles  sout  hazardees  et  paradoxales,  c'est 
ce  qui  est  donne  a  beaucoup  d'hommes ;  mais  instruire 
la  posterite  par  des  vues  sure*  etuniverselles,  troorees 
toujours  plus  vraies  a  mesure  qu'elles  soot  plus  sourest 
appliquees;  devancer  par  le  jugement  Pexperieaoe 
des  siecles,  c'est  ce  qui  n'est  donne  qu'  aux  koweau 
superieurs  !  ."* 

The  English  is  as  follows : 

"  Let  us  resume  the  other  parts  of  the  definrtjoa. 
Tragedy  is  an  imitation  of  a  grave  action.  Yes, 
without  doubt !  It  is  only  the  moderns  who  have  de- 
viated from  this  principle.  It  is  this  mixture  ai  tbe 
serious  and  of  the  buffon,  of  the  grave  and  of  tie 
burlesque,  which  so  grossly  disfigures  the  Kngtish  tsi 
Spanish  pieces,  and  it  is  a  relic  of  barbarism.  Ars- 
totle  adds  that  this  action  ought  to  be  compUu  and  &f 
a  certain  extent.    He  explains : 

" '  I  call  complete,'  says  he, *  that  which  has  a  com- 
mencement, a  middle,  and  an  end.' 

"  As  to  the  extent,  here  are  his  ideas,  which  are 
very  profound. 

" '  Every  composition,  to  merit  the  name  of  beas- 
tiful,  should  be  arranged  in  its  parts,  and  should  have 
an  extent  corresponding  to  their  proportion,  for  beautr 
unites  the  ideas  of  grandeur  and  order.  A  very  sea.' 
animal  cannot  be  beautiful,  because  it  is  necessary  t, 
see  it  near,  and  because  parts  too  united  ccnuoudJ 
themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  an  object  too  T*>t, 
an  animal  who  should  be,  I  suppose,  a  ihoasaal 
stades  in  length,  could  only  be  seen  by  parts :  we  cu^ 
never  seize  the  proportion  nor  the  ensemble  :  it  cm*. . 
not  then  be  beautiful.  In  the  same  manner,  then,  * 
in  animals  and  in  other  natural  bodies,  we  require  i 
certain  grandeur  which  may  be  seised  at  a  gumcr.  - 
the  action  of  a  poem  wc  require  a  certain  extrr 
which  may  be  embraced  all  at  once,  and  which  ivy 
form  a  picture  in  the  mind.    But  what  shall  be  iic 
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measure  of  this  extent?  This  is  what  art  cannot 
rigorously  determine.  It  is  enough  that  there  be  the 
extent  necessary  for  the  incidents  to  spring  the  one 
from  the  other  with  probability;  that  they  lead  the 
plot  from  happiness  to  misery  and  from  misery  to 
happiness.1 

"  The  more  we  reflect  on  these  principles  the  more 
we  shall  feel  how  they  are  founded  on  a  knowledge 
of  nature.  Who  can  doubt,  for  example,  that  the 
pieces  of  Lopez  de  Vega  and  of  Shakspeare,  which 
contain  so  many  events  that  the  best  memory  can 
scarcely  retain  them  after  the  representation,  who  eon 
doubt  that  such  pieces  are  beyond  the  limits  of  pro- 
priety,  and  that  in  violating  the  rule  of  Aristotle  they 
have  violated  common  sense  ?  For,  after  all,  we  are 
susceptible  only  of  a  certain  degree  of  attention,  of  a 
certain  duration  of  amusement,  instruction  and  plea- 
sure. Taste  consists,  then,  in  seizing  this  just  and 
necessary  measure;  in  that  respect  the  maker  of 
rules  trusts  to  the  poet.  In  addition,  how  luminous 
and  profound  is  that  which  he  says  on  the  essence  of 
the  beautiful,  on  the  necessity  of  offering  to  the  mind 
only  that  which  it  can  seize,  when  we  would  inspire 
interest  and  admiration.  Let  us  acknowledge  it :  to 
dazzle  a  moment  the  multitude  by  bold  thoughts, 
which  appear  new  only  because  they  are  adventurous 
and  paradoxical,  is  a  gift  bestowed  on  many  men  ; 
but  to  instruct  posterity  by  sure  and  universal  views, 
always  found  more  true  in  proportion  as  they  are 
more  frequently  applied;  to  pass  by  judgment,  in  ad- 
vance of  the  experience  of  ages,  this  is  what  is  be- 
stowed only  on  superior  men!" 

The  distinguished  French  critic  here  speaks  of 
Shakspeare  in  the  spirit  which  appears  generally  to 
inspire  the  writers  of  his  nation  when  they  have  oc- 
casion to  compare  our  poet  with  any  of  their  (in  their 
opinion  immensely  superior)  authors ;  but  in  the  ex- 
tract below  he  goes  still  farther,  and  the  reader  will 
scarcely  be  able  to  restrain  a  smile  of  pity  for  the 
critic  who  has  been  able  to  enjoy  so  little  of  the  hap- 
piness the  great  English  dramatist  was  formed  to  be- 
stow. 

"  Shakspeare  a  trouve  des  effets  dramatiques  et 
produit  des  beautes,  et  n'a  jamais  Buivi  an  cune  regie. 
Vous  vous  trompez.  Quand  il  a  bien  fait,  il  a  sum 
la  nature,  la  vraisemblance  et  la  raison,  qui  sont  les 
fondemems  de  toutes  les  regies;  et  s'il  cut  connu 
celles  d'  Aristote,  comine  notre  Corneille,  s'il  eut  suivi 
l'exemple  des  Grecs,  oomme  notre  Racine,  je  me  suis 
pas  stir  qu'il  les  eut  egales  (car  cela  depend  du  plus 
ou  du  moins  de  genie ;)  mais  je  suis  sur  qu'il  aurait  fait 
de  meilleures  pieces." 

This  exraordinary  piece  of  criticism,  which  I  copy 
and  translate  below  as  a  curiosity  ,  may  serve  to  show 
how  much  misunderstood  an  author  may  be  by  a 
very  learned  and  distinguished  person ;  how  much  in 
a  reader  depends  upon  sympathy  and  feeling,  and 
how  little  upon  learning  and  rules.  La  Harpe's 
mind  was  very  richly  stored  with  knowledge.  He 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  whole  range  of 
literature,  ancient  and  modern,  and  his  great  work  is 
full  of  eloquence  and  knowledge—of  just  discrimina- 
tion and  impartial  observation.    But  his  mind— like 


all  others  belonging  to  mortals — is  weak  and  blind, 
out  of  its  own  sphere,  and  may  serve  to  show  how 
careful  we  should  be  in  trusting  too  far  to  mere  human 
reason,  when  such  men  as  he  are  capable  of  making 
such  mistakes  as  that  here  alluded  to,  on  subjects  be- 
fore their  faces. 

Here  is  the  translation : 

"  Shakspeare  has  found  dramatic  effects  and  pro- 
duced beauties,  and  never  followed  any  rule.  You 
are  mistaken.  When  he  has  done  well  he  has  fol- 
lowed nature,  probability  and  reason,  which  are  the 
foundations  of  all  rules ;  and,  if  he  had  known  those 
of  Aristotle,  likt  our  Corneille,  if  he  had  followed 
the  example  of  the  Greeks,  like  our  Racine,  I  am 
not  sure  that  he  would  have  equaled  them,  (for  that 
depends,  more  or  less,  on  genius  !)  but  lam  sure  that 
he  would  have  produced  better  pieces! ! .'" 

This  come  very  well  from  a  nation  which  has  pro- 
duced a  translator  (although  I  confess  I  have  not  seen 
the  production)  who  renders 

"  Come  on,  Macduff,  and  damned  be  he,"  etc. 
into 
«  AlUms,  Monsieur  Macduff!"  etc. 

Thinking  that  perhaps  some  of  your  readers  might 
be  interested  by  it,  I  have  given  a  specimen,  verbatim, 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  celebrated  scene  of  Lady 
Macbeth  is  translated  into  the  German,  by  Schiller. 

Doctor.  Two  nights  have  I  now  with  yon  through-waked 
And  nothing  diicovered,  which  your  strange  report 
Verified.    When  was  it  that  the  lady 
The  last  time  night  walked  ? 

Chamber  lady.  Since  the  king 
To  the  field  went  have  I  her  seen 
That  she  from  her  bed  self  raided 
The  sleep-gown  threw  oveT,  her  cabinet 
Unlocked,  paper  there  out  took,  there  upon  wrote, 
It  read,  together  folded,  sealed, 
Then  again  to  bed  went,  and  that  all 
In  the  deepest  sleep. 

Doct.  A  great  disturbance 
In  the  nature,  at  the  tame  time  the  benefit 
Of  the  sleep  enjoy  and  affairs 

Of  the  waking  do.    Nevertheless,  besides  the  about-going 
And  what  she  else  undertook,  have  you  her, 
In  this  condition,  some  thing  say  heard  ? 

Chamber  lady.  Nothing  which  I  further  say  might,  Sir. 

Doct.  To  me  dare  you  il  say,  and  I  must  it  know. 

Chamber  lady.  Not  to  you,  not  to  any  one  living 
Creature  will  I  discover  what  I  know, 
As  none  is  who  to  me  to  witness  served. 
Look,  look,  there  comes  she !    So  uses  she  to  go 
And  in  the  deepest  sleep,  so  truly  I  live. 
Give  attention  to  her  but  make  no  rustle. 

Lady  Macbeth  comes  with  a  candle. 

Doct.  How  came  aha  but  to  the  light  ? 

Chamber  lady.  It  stood 
By  her  bed.    Site  has  always  light 
On  her  night-table.    That  is  her  order. 

Doct.  V  ou  see  she  has  the  eyes  fully  open. 

Chamber  lady.  Yes,  but  the  feeling  is  shut. 

Doct.  What  makes  she  now  ?    Look  !  how  she  self  the 
hands  rubs. 

Ch.  lady.  That  am  I  already  of  her  accustomed,  that  she 
So  does  as  if  she  self  the  hands  washed — 
I  have  her  well  to  entire  quarter  hours 
Continually  nothing  else  do  seen. 

Lady.  Here  is  nevertheless  yet  a  spot. 

Doct.  Silence.    She  talks. 
I  will  to  me  every  thing  note,  what  she  says 
So  that  I  nothing  forget. 

Lady.  Away,  thou  damned  spot,  away  say  T. 
One !    Two !  now  so  is  it  high  time.    The  hell  is 
Very  dark !  fy  then !  a  soldier,  and  coward. 
Let  it  also  reported  be.    Is  nevertheless,  no  one 
So  mighty  us  to  account  to  draw. 
Who  thought  it;  however,  that  the  old  man 
So  much  blood  in  veins  had. 
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Doct.  Hear  you  ? 

Lady.  The  Thane  of  Fife  had  a  wife.    Where  is 
She  now  ?    What !  will  these  hands  never 
Clean  become  ?    Nothing  more.    My  lord, 
Oh,  not  so !  not  so.    You  spoil  every  thing 
With  this  staring  hither-looking. 

Doct.  Go !  go! 
You  know  some  thing  that  you  not  know  aught. 

Chamber  lady.  She  spoke  something  which  she  not  to 
have  spoken  aught. 
That  is  no  doubt ;  knows  the  heaven  what  she  know  may. 

Lady.  That  smells  yet  always  continually 
Of  blood  !    Arabia's  good  odors  all 
Sweeten  this  little  hand  no  more. 
Oh!    Oh! 

Doct.  (far)    Hear!    Hear!    What  a  sigh  was  that  ? 
Oh  she  has  something  heavy  on  the  heart. 

Ck.  lady.  Not  for  the  entire  highness  of  her  condition 
Would  I  her  heart  in  my  bosom  bear. 

Doct.  Well,  well. 

Ch.  lady.  That  grant  God  that  it  may  be. 

Doct.  I  can  myself  not  into  this  sickness  find. 
However,  knew  I  more  of  the  same,  who  in  the  sleep 


Walked,  and  as  good  Christians,  notwithstanding, 
On  their  bed  died. 

Lady.  Wash  the  hands. 
The  sleeping  gown  over— look  not  so  pale ! 
I  say  it  to  you,  Banquo  lies  in  grave.    He  can 
Out  of  his  grave  not  again  come. 

Doct.  Indeed  t 

Lady.  To  bed !    To  bed !  on  the  door 
Is  knocked— -Come !  come!  come!  give  me  yoor  kad, 
Happened  things  are  no  more  to  be  changed  ! 
To  bed!  to  bed!  [SxitUk 

Doct.  Goes  she  now  to  bed  ? 

Chamber  lady.  Directly. 

Doct.  They  whisper  to  each  other  horrid  thing* 
Into  the  ears.    Unnatural  extraordinary 
Crimes  awake  unnatural 
Conscience-fright,  and  the  loaded  soul  confesses 
To  the  deaf  pillow  her  guilt.    To  her 
Is  the  clergyman  more  necessary  than  the  doctor. 
God !  God !  forgive  us  all.    Look  out. 
Take  every  thing  away  by  which  she  self  a  bam 
Do  could.    Let  her  not  by  any  means  from  the  ej-ei. 
Now,  good  night !    To  me  is  quite  frightful  to  mind, 
I  think  but  dare  not  speak. 
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"  Cheristes  les  lettres  des  cosurs  qui  vous  aiment ;  elles  sont  l'histoire  vraie  des  esperances  et  des  souvenin  d*uneT»" 


Superiority  in  epistolary  composition  has  long 
been,  by  common  consent,  conceded  to  women,  and 
there  is  certainly  justice  in  the  established  compli- 
ment. Like  the  savoir  parler,  the  facility  is  natural 
to  the  sex,  it  calls  into  exercise  that  faculty  they  al- 
most universally  possess,  of  turning  all  things  to  the 
best  advantage.  They  grasp  intuitively  the  daily  tri- 
fles which  make  the  sum  of  life,  but  which  graver 
observation  passes  by  unheeded.  Girls  rarely  ex- 
perience  the  manly  failing  of  "  having  nothing  to  say," 
that  apology  for  remisness  so  often  and  petulantly 
pleaded,  and  the  letter-writing  perplexities  numerously 
recorded  by  a  writer  in  Blackwood,  could  scarcely, 
under  any  circumstances,  have  befallen  one  of  the 
gentler  sex.  We  doubt  if  female  sympathy  can  enter 
into  the  hesitation  of  the  boy  whose  epistolary  griefs 
are  there  feelingly  commemorated,  and  who,  after 
being  confined  to  one  room  during  a  whole  day  for 
the  purpose  of  inditing  a  dutiful  and  loving  epistle  to 
his  respected  relative,  was  found,  when  released  at 
night  from  his  captivity,  to  have  proceeded  no  farther 
than  the  extremely  gratifying  address  of  "  My  dear 
Ant."  Such  sorrows,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  ex- 
clusively masculine ;  women  always  find  something  to 
write,  and  perhaps  a  familiar  letter  is  one  of  the  few 
instances  where  nonsense  is  preferable  to  nothing. 

And  gratefully  should  we  acknowledge  a  faculty, 
-which,  like  the  low,  sweet  voice  the  poet  praises,  is 
"  an  excellent  thing  in  woman."  Many  a  weary  hour 
has  it  soothed  from  suffering  to  forgetfulness,  many  a 
friend  long  parted  with  has  it  recalled,  almost  like  a 
reality,  bringing  the  smiles  of  remembered  happiness 
to  lips  where  smiles  had  grown  strangers,  and  reviv- 
ing, in  hearts  the  world  had  withered,  the  dewy 
freshness  of  life's  better  days. 

Among  those  particularly  distinguished  for  their 
epistolary  talents,  there  are  none  more  celebrated,  in 


their  respective  lands,  than  Madame  de  Sevigw,  ad 
Madame  Rahel.  Both,  though  in  their  peculiar  a! 
totally  different  styles,  extensively  exercesd  b 
power,  bestowing  pleasure  alike  on  the  give?  ad  w 
receiver.  Perhaps  no  one  ever  wandered  dm*  » 
consciously  into  the  straight  and  narrow  path  fotac 
to  celebrity,  than  did  Madame  Sevigoe.  Her  cap- 
tions were  entirely  impulsive  and  aimles*;  &? 
pears  to  have  experienced  nothing  of  those  ki»2a? 
anticipations,  foretelling  the  light  to  come,  ttoe** 
lessand  onward-urging  convictions  usually  the  esm 
portion  of  those  on  whom  the  blessing  of  dstiDcQa 
is  finally  to  fall. 

Nor  was  that  blessing,  attained  apparently  tf* 
voluntarily,  the  reward  of  any  rare  exceileas  a 
mental  endowments,  for  Madame  de  Sevigoe  cn» 
claim  little  meriting  the  name  of  genius.  We  ** 
in  vain  among  her  writings  for  the  strong,  wlf-relr*? 
ability  which  bespeaks  the  presence  of  inspW* 
and  the  intuitive  knowledge  of  its  own  resource. 
The  character  of  her  compositions,  the  tendency  a 
her  talent,  was  purely  womanly,  and  her  fame  is  i* 
reverential  tribute  of  the  world  to  those  garni*  re- 
cordings of  a  loving  heart,  which  even  the  ox* 
worldly  feel  to  be  holy.  The  general  leniency  a 
criticism  toward  the  outpouring  of  fervent  aw  * 
thusiastic  affection,  is  one  of  the  few  instances  of  ft- 
cumstaatial  evidence  in  favor  of  the  lost  characfff  « 
human  nature,  and  chronicles  more  in  comment** 
of  its  better  feelings  than  the  united  testimony  of  ** 
innumerable  dedications  which  so  earnestly  ■** 
name  mankind  the  Gentle  Public.  Alas !  far  em*** 
from  gentle  have  many  found  it,  whose  nan** 
triumphing  over  injustice,  are  now  written  imp*"* 
ably,  and  wo  to  the  trusting  scribbler  who  rehe  t* 
undoubtingly  on  a  kindness,  fickle  and  trencher** 
as  the  sea! 
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There  we  many  writers  far  more  dazzling  than 
Madame  de  Sevigne,  on  the  long  list  of  her  intellec- 
tual countrywomen,  but  there  is  not  one  more  de- 
servedly free  from  that  harsh  and  blackening  censure, 
which  usually  follows  the  footsteps  of  the  gifted,  and 
corrodes  the  reputation  it  touches.  The  nature  of 
her  literary  productions  in  a  manner  shielded  her  from 
this;  there  is  nothing  in  them  to  provoke  severe 
criticism,  nothing  to  stimulate  the  bitterness  of  rivalry; 
she  appealed  to  the  approval  of  a  few  affectionate 
natures,  and  the  general  distinction  she  aquired  was 
the  result  of  a  sympathy  as  unasked  as  it  was  unex- 
pected. She  never  entered  the  arena  of  competition, 
she  never  waged  the  war  of  pens,  nor  dared  that 
mental  strife,  ever  degrading  a  woman's  mind,  and 
imprinting,  with  dark  footsteps,  the  snow  of  her  love- 
lier thoughts. 

Her  style  is  flowing  and  graceful,  rather  than  bril- 
liant, fascinating  more  than  profound.  She  is  no 
dealer  in  sparkling  aphorisms,  and  she  is  not  prone  to 
follow  the  common  fashion  of  robing  old  established 
truths  in  new  and  glittering  garbs ;  she  only  paints  the 
glow  of  purest  tenderness  in  the  bright  eloquence  of 
sincerity ;  she  but  displays  in  their  holy  earnestness 
the  depth  of  emotions  that  all  can  appreciate,  and 
many  have  experienced.  Yet  we  realize  while  read- 
ing her  compositions  that  in  this  vein  lay  her  richest 
talent ;  we  feel  that  had  she  attempted  any  graver  and 
more  thoughtful  course  she  must  have  been  in  a 
measure  unsuccessful.  Even  fiction  would  have  been 
a  less  fitting  field  for  feelings  so  impetuous  as  hers, 
for  in  their  truthfulness  rests  their  charm.  It  was 
well  for  her  permanent  popularity  that  no  prophecy 
of  distinction  was  present  with  her,  that  she  wrote 
solely  from  the  rapidly  flowing  dictation  of  spontaneous 
affection,  without  one  flattering  vision  of  the  reward 
to  be  gained,  or  one  reference  to  the  public  approval 
hereafter  to  be  lavished  on  her  unstudied  pages.  A 
single  glimpse  of  such  a  futurity  would  have  been 
fatal  to  her  brightest  beauties ;  the  rare  magic  of  in- 
souciance would  have  passed  away,  the  attraction  of 
careless,  but  always  amiable  vivacity  must  necessarily 
have  departed,  and  there  were  no  reserved  powers 
in  Madame  de  Sevigne's  mind  to  have  compensated 
for  their  loss.  She  was  tender,  pure  hearted,  *pi- 
rituellc,  not  intellectual,  not  philosophic.  Sentiment 
was  her  inspiration,  her  genius  sprung  from  the  heart. 

How  delightful  must  have  been  the  reception  of 
letters  like  hers!  We  can  imagine  the  daughter's 
eager  welcoming  of  the  familiar  writing,  the  fresh 
upspringing  of  love  with  the  perusal  of  every  line  of 
graphic  tenderness,  the  fond  and  vivid  remembrance 
of  the  writer  coming  with  every  word  more  fondly, 
more  vividly,  the  sweet  conviction  that  from  the  full- 
ness of  the  heart  the  pen  had  written,  that  not  a  mo- 
ment's doubt  of  its  sincerity  could  mingle  with  the 
recorded  loveliness  of  that  devotion.  And,  as  the 
final  avowal  of  solicitude,  the  farewell  expression  of 
affectionate  interest,  were  read  again  and  again,  then, 
it  may  be,  arose  the  involuntary  and  painful  conscious- 
ness of  divided  ties,  and  the  passionate  thought 
"  Why  must  our  souls  thus  love,  yet  thus  be  riven  ?" 

There  exists,  too,  in  Madame  de  Sevigne's  letters,  the 


perfection  of  entire  reliance  on  the  kind,  uneriticising 
approbation  of  her  reader.  Without  this,  a  familiar 
epistle  loses  half  its  spell,  for  there  must  be  confi- 
dence or  there  cannot  be  earnestness.  This  trust  is 
not  common,  even  among  those  who  love  each  other 
best;  we  hesitate  to  write  much  we  would  unshrink- 
ingly speak,  and  we  should  endeavor  to  forget,  while 
corresponding  carelessly,  the  undeniable  truism  that 
"  l'homme  qui  lit  n'est  pas  aussi  indulgent  que  celui 
qui  eooute." 

There  are  persons  to  whom  something  of  sadness  a 
imparted  by  even  a  cheerful  letter  from  one  held 
dear ;  its  very  reception  proves  the  reality  of  separa- 
tion, the  absence  of  the  voice  wont  to  speak  as  never 
pen  may  write,  though  inscribing  "  thoughts  that 
breathe."  Ah !  too  full  of  sorrow  in  a  life  so  brief  as 
ours,  is  this  severing,  however  slight,  of  natures  that 
should  have  lived  and  endured  and  died  together! 
There  is  a  weary  knowledge  of  such  grief  in  every  bo- 
som ;  it  has  been  mournfully  experienced  by  all  whose 
lips  have  ever  uttered  "  farewell."  We  may  trace 
its  presence  in  the  solitary  wanderer's  tearful  thoughts 
of  brighter  times  and  earlier  friends,  in  the  irrepres- 
sible maladie  du  pays  of  the  banished  one,  whose 
native  clime  is  henceforth  to  be  but  a  haunting  land  of 
bewildering  dreams;  it  comes  to  sadden  the  parting 
hour  of  the  young  bride,  whose  onward  pathway  wends 
afar,  and  it  speaks  in  the  universal  sympathy  spring- 
ing alike  from  old  and  young,  and  prompting  to  greet 
with  gentler  kindness,  and  a  warmer  welcome,  the 
stranger  and  the  exile,  whose  home  and  heart  are 
beyond  the  seas. 

Rahel,  like  Madame  de  Sevigne,  never  composed 
expressly  for  publication,  and  she,  also,  has  be- 
queathed only  her  letters  to  tell  the  story  of  her  genius. 
These  were  collected  and  published  by  her  husband, 
after  her  death,  and  they  afford  a  few  transient,  but 
interesting  glimpses  of  a  mind  of  singular  and  mascu- 
line character.  They  are  accompanied  by  a  memoir 
written  also  by  her  husband,  who  was  himself  an  au- 
thor of  high  standing,  and  fully  capable  of  appreciat- 
ing an  intellect  firm  and  lofty,  but  almost  too  bold  to 
be  womanly.  She  was  undoubtedly  a  person  of  great 
and  remarkable  endowments,  and  the  brief  examples 
she  has  left  of  her  talents  are  sufficient  to  awaken  re- 
gret that  a  nature  so  noble  and  peculiar  in  its  gifts 
should  have  died  and  given  us  no  other  sign.  She  has 
few  equals  in  her  particular  style,  even  in  her  own 
country,  where  mind  is  wont  to  wander  under  strange 
and  whimsical  disguises,  wrapt  in  the  dim  drapery  of 
quaint  conceits.  Rahel  in  the  tendency  of  her  re- 
flections and  in  her  selection  of  language  is  essentially 
national ;  she  stands  before  us  in  all  respects  a  Ger- 
man, robed  in  the  shadowy  cloud-drapery  the  genius 
of  her  land  loves  to  wear,  even  on  working-day  occa- 
sions. A  veil  oS  mystery  rests  even  on  the  truths 
she  expresses,  truths  fraught  with  deep  knowledge  of 
the  world,  and  frequently  proclaimed  with  sarcastic 
bitterness.  There  is  sometimes  too  much  of  this ;  we 
grow  weary  of  a  sagacity  ever  displaying  the  follies 
and  failings  of  humanity,  and  which  seems  striving  to 
perplex  by  an  assumption  of  originality.  But,  with 
her  many  defects,  Rahel  is  never  commonplace ;  her 
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letters  would  be  far  more  natural,  and  consequently 
more  agreeable,  if  she  would  occasionally  condescend 
to  every-day  views  of  men  and  things,  and  forget  the 
metaphysician  in  the  realist.  She  lacks  the  inimitable 
grace  of  Sevigne,  her  simplicity,  her  feminine  soft- 
ness ;  she  reasons  where  others  would  feel,  and  even 
her  sentiment  is  mystified  philosophy.  Yet  the  sor- 
rows of  her  career  were  neither  few  nor  faint,  and 
she  had  tested  the  power  inseparable  from  woman's 
being,  la  faculti  de  aouffrir.  She  evidently  con- 
sidered herself  a  martyr  to  sensibility,  and  often  al- 
luded to  her  afflictions  as  terrible  to  bear.  It  is  when 
speaking  of  her  griefs  that  she  interests  us  most,  and 
she  sometimes  writes  with  the  earnestness  of  one 
who  had  felt  the  iron  in  her  soul,  who  had  learned 
only  too  painfully  life's  saddest  and  sublimest  lesson, 
"  to  suffer  and  be  strong." 

But  for  sentiment,  regarded  as  a  "  thing  apart,"  she 
appears  to  have  entertained  neither  sympathy  nor 
patience;  her  experience  and  her  wisdom  were  of 
the  world,  worldly.  She  perhaps  believed  the  pro- 
verb, "  Traume  sind  Shaume,"  without  remembering 
that  the  trifles  in  existence  make  up  its  loveliness, 
that  dreams  bestow  a  passing  lustre  on  actual  events, 
even  as  the  foam  forms  the  momentary  brightness  and 
beauty  of  the  wave.  An  intellectual  woman  parts 
with  a  powerful  attraction  when  she  ceases  to  be  sen- 
timental ;  she  necessarily  becomes  in  a  measure  arti- 
ficial, and  the  wild  flower  enchantment  of  her  purer 
and  fresher  enthusiasm  finds  no  fitting  compensation 
in  the  cold  calculations  of  calm  philosophizing.  It 
is  the  imperceptible  blending  of  mental  vigor  with 
the  faculty  of  feeling  keenly,  and  of  appreciating 
emotion,  which  constitutes  the  beautiful  harmony  of 
female  genius,  and,  however  ably  she  may  think  and 
reason,  we  never  realize  the  perfection  of  her  endow- 


ments till  they  reflect  the  heart,  sum!  xre  read  there, 
in  characters  of  "light  ineffable,"  how  noble  aa: 
holy  a  thing  is  the  unperverted  purity  of  wcmu>  s 
nature. 

Rahel's  greatest  fault  is  the  incessant  pretension  x 
an  originality  which  does  not  exist ;  she  is  not  satire 
with  natural  ideas,  however  unhackneyed,  but  is  era 
seeking  too  evidently  the  new,  the  strange,  the  pe?> 
plexing,  till  the  effort  becomes  tiresome  to  the  reads 
We  are  easily  fatigued  by  these  constant  and  uncalled- 
for  forced  marches  of  mind,  these  ceaseless  str/rus? 
of  the  intellect  to  reach  beyond  itself.  It  is  deekfedlT 
pleasanter  to  be  merely  even  with  the  age  than  &  be 
thus  puzzled  in  following  a  writer  always 


to  be  before  it,  and,  after  all,  there  are  few  exem-ai 
more  wearisome  than  those  required  to  keep  pace 
with  an  improvement  so  rapid,  that,  according  fe> 
Balzac,  several  ideas  have  grown  old  and  common- 
place while  the  work  containing  them  was  gvsisf 
through  the  press. 

Probably  nothing  conveys  so  accurate  a  conceffe/a 
of  the  truer  and  better  portion  of  character  *>  i 
familiar  letter,  and  our  regular  correspondents  are  ce 
only  persons  we  really  and  thoroughly  know.  Tbrr 
are  with  us  in  sincerity,  heart  to  heart,  and  we  rtev 
them  in  even  a  clearer  light  than  when  united  in  <k?r 
intercourse,  for  letters  reveal  the  prevailing  currest 
of  thought,  and  contain  little  or  nothing  of  that  ats» 
tive  hypocrisy  which  often  summons  the  smile  totk 
lip  when  the  soul  is  sorrowful.  Fortunate,  indeed,  are 
the  favored  few  who,  by  the  pleasant  exercve  <i 
epistolary  talents,  have  easily  obtained  the  orfcfcrsr 
for  which  many  gifted  lives  have  been  pined  away  8 
vain,  and  lightly  must  rest  the  wreath  on  brows  fa- 
furrowed  by  a  care,  and  never  touched  by  the  pe>, 
sad  light  of  the  author's  midnight  lamp ! 


HIGHLAND    SPORT. 


ILLUSTRATION  OF  JL  FICTUXS. 


O  still,  though  I  rove  'neath  the  brightest  of  skies, 

In  dreams  I  revisit  my  dear  native  shore- 
Wherever  he  wanders,  O  Scotia,  still  sighs 

Thy  son  for  thy  highlands  he  looks  on  no  more ! 
Thy  highlands !  thy  highlands  !  the  loch  and  the  glen, 

Where  the  kilt  and  the  tartan  and  bonnet  of  blue 
Are  worn  by  the  bravest  and  boldest  of  men, 

And  the  hearts  of  thy  daughters  beat  warmly  and  true ! 


In  dreams  stilt  I  chase  the  wild  red  deer  at  mora, 

Exultant  and  strong  in  the  free  mountain  air. 
While  the  rooks  echo  back  the  shrill  blast  of  the  aora. 

And  the  sport  is  cheered  on  by  the  glance  of  the  fair ! 
Clear  lakes,  azure  skies,  and  peaks  covered  with  snow, 

From  which  the  oak-hearted  look  down  on  the  phua, 
With  the  friends  of  my  youth,  loved  in  sunshine  and  m, 

Yet  in  dreams— O  but  dreams ! — I  there  wander  agam. 


TO    POESY 


Wohdsrtux.  Spirit !  whose  eternal  shrine'. 
Is  in  great  poets'  souls,  whose  voice  doth  send 
High  truths  and  dreams  prophetic  without  end 
Into  the  blind  world  from  those  founts  divine- 
Deep  adoration  from  such  souls  is  thine  ; 
But  I  have  loved  thee,  Spirit,  as  a  friend, 
Wooed  thee,  in  pensive  leisure,  bat  to  lend 


Thy  sweetness  to  this  wayward  heart  of  mine, 

And  charm  my  lone  thoughts  into  jovoosneaa. 

And  I  have  found  that  thou  canst  lay  aside 

Thy  terrors  and  thy  glory  and  thy  pride ; 

Quit  thy  proud  temples  for  a  calm  recess 

In  lowly  hearts,  and  dream  sweet  hours  away, 

Winning  from  sterner  thoughts  a  frequent  holiday. 


REVIEW    OF    NEW    BOOKS. 


Ths  Gift :  A  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Present :  MDCCC- 
XLIV.    Philadelphia,  Care*  f  Hart. 

Decidedly  the  best  annual  ever  published  in  America  is 
the  Gift  for  1644 ;  and.  take  it  all  in  all,  we  do  not  remem- 
ber that  we  have  seen  any  gift  book  from  abroad  that  sur- 
paaaecVit  in  pictorial  embellishment, or  equaled  it  in  a  literary 
point  of  view.  The  illustrations  of  the  annuals  are  osually 
deemed  their  chief  attraction,  and,  to  say  truth,  very  rightiy. 
In  the  Gift,  though  they  are  exquisitely  beautiful,  they  are 
of  secondary  importance,  and  we  shall  speak  first  therefore 
of  the  literary  contents  of  the  book.  These,  with  few 
and  for  the  most  part  unimportant  exceptions,  are  by  the 
contributors  to  Graham's  Magaxine}  and,  we  must  say,  are 
quite  as  good  as  they  wiitefor  our  own  pages.  Indeed, 
"  Mary  CLavers"  has  never  produced  any  thing  better  than 
"  Ambuscades  and  Sorties,"  and  her  "  Half  Lengths  from 
Life"  are  as  good  as  the  best  things  in  '•  A  New  Home." 
Rare  Tom  Oliver,  in  the  first,  is  a  character  whom  one  might 
travel  as  far  to  see  as  Tom  did  to  find  his  cousin,  and  be  as 
well  rewarded.  "  A  Requiem,"  by  James  Russell  Lowell, 
is  full  of  the  tenderness  of  genuine  feeling.  We  however 
dislike  the  last  line  of  the  following  stanza : 

Thou  licst  low  and  silent, 

Thy  heart  is  cold  and  still, 
Thine  eyes  are  dark  forever. 

And  Death  hath  had  his  will  ; 
He  loved,  and  would  have  taken, 

I  loved,  and  would  have  kept : 
We  strove— and  he  was  stronger, 

And  I  have  never  wept. 

Now  we  do  not  believe  that  grief  is  ever  passionless ;  we 
do  not  credit  a  word  of  that  old  story  of  Herodotus  about 
Cambyses  and  Psommenitus,  nor  the  tale  in  Montaigne  of 
Rasciac.  Where  there  is  cause  and  yet  no  sign  of  wo,  be 
sure  that  you  will  find  concealed  a  stony  heart.  C.  F.  Hoff- 
man's "  Mumble  the  Peg"  and  "  Heart  Augury"  are  both 
veiy  excellent.  Of  "  Beware  of  Dogs  and  Waltzing,"  it 
is  only  necessary  to  say  that  it  is  a  story  of  English  life,  by 
Willis— decidedly  the  best  writer  of  that  particular  de- 
scription of  tales  and  sketches  which  he  furnishes  for  the 
periodicals,  now  living,  or  who  has  ever  written  in  the 
English  language.  We  have  not  space  for  allusions  even 
to  all  the  good  papers  in  the  volume,  and  must  be  conten) 
with  the  simple  statement  that,  in  addition  to  what  we 
have  mentioned,  it  contains  excellent  prose  and  verse  by 
W.  G.  Simms,  H.  T  Tuckerman,  Alfred  B.  Street,  Epes 
Sargent,  C.  P.  Crunch,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seba  Smith,  Mrs. 
Ellet,  Mrs.  Sigourncy,  and  some  half  dozen  others,  whose 
names  to  articles  are  as  good  brands  to  Hock,  Burgundy 
or  Chumpaigne.  The  pictures  are  engraved  by  Cheney, 
Pease  and  Humphries,  from  paintings  by  Huntington,  Sully, 
Page,  Mount,  and  S.  W.  Cheney.  The  Beatrice  of  Hunt- 
ington is  a  magnificent  work,  and  Cheney  has  copied  it 
most  perfectly—  * 

"  With  drooping  eyes  and  drooping  curls, 

And  drooping  feather,  large  and  white, 
Proudest  yet  gentlest  of  sweet  girls, 

She  stands  beneath  the  evening  light, 
And  oJer  ber  lovely  face  the  while, 

The  lingering  hues  of  dreamy  thought 
Have  stolen  away  the  playful  smile 

Which  day  and  lively  hours  had  brought." 

"  The  Early  Days  of  Washington"  is  from  Inraan,  and  is 
one  of  the  many  recent  works  of  that  great  artist  which 
show  his  ability  to  excel  in  the  group  us  well  as  in  the 
portrait.    How  admirably  the  "  father  of  the  man"  is  ex- 


hibited in  the  boy  hero!  We  saw  the  picture  in  the 
painter's  rooms  just  after  it  was  finished,  and  recollect  the 
criticism  of  a  southern  gentleman,  then  and  there  present, 
who  pointed  out  what  he  contended  was  an  "historical 
error."  Master  George  is  represented  in  the  act  of  part- 
ing two  juvenile  belligerents— one  of  plebeian,  the  other  of 
patrician  stock.  Said  our  critic,  "There  never  could  have 
been  such  a  scene  in  old  Virginia  without  the  presence 
and  interference  of  a  young  ( snow  ball.' "  Possible.  But 
if  the  absence  of  the  negro  is  a  fault,  the  picture  has  but 
one.  "  The  Fair  Student"  is,  however,  the  gem  of  the 
book.  It  is  engraved  by  J.  CI  eney,  from  a  painting  by 
S.  W.  Cheney,  and  if  there  be  a  face  like  it,  of  "  breathing 
flesh,"  we  would  wait  hundred  miles  to  behold  it.  We 
have  in  the  hands  of  one  of  our  engravers  a  portrait  very 
nearly  equal  to  it,  which  all  our  readers  will  look  upon  ope 
of  these  days ;  but  they  or  we  will  not  see  it  surpassed 
unless  we  see  the  works  of  the  next  generation  of  artists. 
Having  said  so  much  of  praise,  we  nur  be  permitted  to 
express  our  opinion  that  the  subject  of  the  vignette  in  the 
title-page  is  very  badly  chosen.  A  head  by  Sully,  en- 
graved by  Cheney,  is  of  course  a  good  picture,  but  not 
necessarily  pleasing  or  beautiful.  The  "Disagreeable 
Surprise,"  by  Mount,  has  merit,  but  it  reminds  one  a  little 
too  much  of  "  The  Village  School  in  an  Uproar"  to  be 
commended  for  originality. 

Tke  Life  of  Theodore  Agrippa  DJ  Aubigne :  Ons  volume, 
octavo :  Philadelphia,  Janus  M.  Campbell  f  Co. 

The  Chevalier  d*  Aubigne"  was  a  distinguished  Huguenot 
leader  and  a  favorite  companion  of  Henry  the  Fourth. 
Though  celebrated  in  his  own  age  as  a  soldier,  he  is  best 
known  in  ours  by  his  Universal  History,  written  by  express 
command  of  the  king.  He  was  the  direct  lineal  ancestor 
of  Dr.  Merle  d*  Aubigne*,  author  of  the  popular  History  of 
the  Great  Reformation,  and  was  the  grandfather  of  that 
Madame  de  Maintenon  by  whose  influence  over  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes— to  obtain 
which  D' Aubigne*  and  his  brave  companions  "  poured  out 
their  blood  like  water,  on  all  the  fields  of  France"— was 
brought  about.  The  work  possesses  all  the  interest  which 
attaches  to  the  personal  memoirs  of  that  romantic  period. 
The  gallantry  of  Henri  Quatre,  the  bigotry  of  his  successor,  ' 
the  horrors  of  the  night  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  intrigues 
of  Catherine  de  Medici#,  the  fierce  frivolity  of  the  princes 
of  the  League,  and  the  guyeties  and  dissipations  of  the 
court,  are  all  sketched  with  a  graphic  pencil.  The  life  of 
D'  Aubigne'  is  published  as  one  of  the  volumes  of  Messrs. 
Campbell  &  Co.'s  Select  Library  of  Religious  Literature. 


Selection*  from  the  Writings  of  Mrs.  Margaret  M.  Davidson, 
One  volume,  duodecimo.   Philadelphia,  Lea  f  Blanchard. 

Mrs.  Davidson  is  the  mother  of  those  remarkable  girls, 
Lucretia  and  Maria  Davidson,  with  the  story  of  whose 
precocious  genius  and  early  deaths  every  reader  may  be  pre* 
sumed  to  be  acquainted.  Miss  Sedgwick,  in  the  preface  to 
the  present  volume,  remarks  that  "  the  mother's  life  has 
been  in  companionship  with  her  children,"  and  that "  she 
is  now  tempted  from  her  seclusion  that  she  may  still  be 
associated  with  them — go  forth  with  them  on  their  mental 
pilgrimage,  and  for  their  takes,  it  may  be,  be  welcomed  to 
many  kindred  hearts."  The  specimens  of  her  prose  and 
Verse  are  "  respectable  commonplace"  only. 
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EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


Othello  Rxlatiho  His  Amvimtuhm.-  One  of  the  illus- 
trations of  our  present  number  is  a  spirited  engraving  by 
Dick,  of  Cowper's  Othello  in  the  house  of  Brabantio.  It  is 
in  all  respects  a  noble  picture,  and  does  full  justice  to  the 
subject.  It  is  strange  that  no  great  painter  hasrfeeotaf  him- 
self to  the  illustration  of  the  characters  of  Shakspeore.  A 
aeries  of  scenes  from  any  one  of  his  plays,  as  large  as  life, 
would  be  of  great,  universal,  and  permanent  Interest. 
There  is  enough  of  real  life  to  attract  the  sympathy  of  every 
body,  and  enough  of  the  poetic  and  ideal  to  awaken  the 
highest  curiosity.  From  Macbeth  and  Othello,  perhaps  the 
most  magnificent  subjects  might  be  chosen,  and  the  object 
might  be  a  higher  one  than  that  of  mere  illustration.  The 
field  would  be  immense  for  depicting  historic  costume  and 
human  passion.  In  Macbeth — the  sublimest  of  all  tra- 
gedies— the  gradual  changes  in  the  character  of  the  hero's 
mind  might  be  portrayed  in  his  countenance,  from  the  mo- 
ment when  courage  and  victory  and  honor  and  hope  could 
alone  be  discerned  there— when  guilty  thoughts  began  to 
darken  it  and  bloody  crime  to  stamp  its  impress  on  it— to 
the  time  when  care  and  remorse  and  horror  and  despera- 
tion at  length  render  it  haggard  and  brutal— so  following 
its  progress  and  its  fall  from  innocence  and  happiness  to 
wickedness  ond  despair.  The  history  of  the  noble  Moor 
and  the  gentle  Desdemona  abounds  no  less  in  striking  and 
impressive  scenes.  A  scries  of  paintings  commencing  with 
that  so  excellently  copied  by  Mr.  Dick,  and  ending  with 
one  of  that  moment  in  which  the  hero  exclaims  in  his 
death  agony— 

I  kissed  thee  ere  I  killed  thee !  No  way  but  this — 
Killing  myself  to  die  upon  a  kiss  !— 

would  present  life's  master  passion  in  its  every  conceivable 
manifestation— from  the  first  more  rapid  movement  of  the 
maiden's  heart  to  that  terrible  madness  of  love  which  brings 
the  tragedy  to  its  end.  What  a  life's  labor  for  a  man  of 
genius !  The  picture  which  our  engraver  has  copied  is  one 
of  singular  merit,  and  all  of  the  characters  ore  most  ad- 
mirably drawn.  The  scene  is  described  by  Othello  to  the 
duke,  in  the  council  chamber — 

Oth.  Her  father  loved  me ;  oft  Invited  me  j 
Still  questioned  me  the  story  of  my  life, 
From  year  to  year ;  the  battles,  sieges,  fortunes, 
That  1  have  passed. 

I  ran  it  through,  even  from  my  boyish  days, 
To  the  very  moment  that  he  bade  me  tell  it. 
Wherein  I  spoke  of  most  disastrous  chances, 
Of  moving  accidents,  by  flood  and  field : 
Of  hair-breadth  'scopes  i1  the  imminent  deadly  breach ; 
Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe, 
And  sold  to  slavery ;  of  my  redemption  thence, 
And  portance  in  my  travel's  history ; 
Wherein  of  antres  vast,  and  deserts  wild, 
Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  heads  touch  heaven, 
It  wus  my  hint  to  speak,  such  wus  the  process; 
And  of  the  cannibals  that  each  other  eat, 
The  anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.  These  things  to  hear 
Would  Desdemona  seriously,  incline  : 
But  still  the  house  affairs  would  draw  her  thence; 
Which  ever  as  she  could  with  haste  despatch, 
She  'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 
Devour  up  my  discourse  :  which  I  observing, 
Took  once  a  pliant  hour ;  and  found  good  means 
To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earnest  heart, 
That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate, 
Whereof  by  parcels  she  had  something  heard, 
But  not  intent  ively :  I  did  consent ; 
And  ofluii  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears, 
When  1  did  speak  of  some  distressful  stroke 
That  my  youth  suffered.    My  story  l>eing  done, 
She  gave  me  tor  my  pains  a  world  of  sighs : 
She  swore — la  faith,  Jt  was  strange,  't  was  passing  strange ; 


'T  was  pitiful,  't  was  wondrous  pitifnl : 

She  wished  she  had  not  heard  it ;  yet  she  wished 

That  Heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man :  she  thanked  at, 

And  bade  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  that  loved  her, 

I  should  hut  tench  him  how  to  tell  my  story, 

And  that  would  woo  her.    Upon  this  hint  I 

She  loved  roe  for  the  dangers  I  had  passed ; 

And  I  loved  her  that  she  aid  pity  tbem. 


"COPTSIQHT   SECTTRKD    ACCORDIHO     TO     [TBT    M*'^ 

Law." — Mr.  Martin  Farquahr  Tupper  published  j  <-r  t 
two  since,  in  London,  the  first  series  of  ••  ProveT^bi  rV-* 
sophy,"  and  has  since  completed  the  work  in  a  secod  *rr  -s 
which,  like  the  first,  has  been  extremely  and  <*reer-  * 
popular,  and  has  already  we  believe  reached  a  sini  <-:  •-. 
It  will  in  a  few  days  be  reprinted  in  this  city  :■  V- 
Hooker,  who  has  received  from  the  author  tbei\.- *"~? 

"  Jmprtmtttur. 

"  In  the  absence  of  any  copyright  law,  interuatrai'.  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  North  Af- 
rica ;  and  with  a  view  at  once  to  protect  my  ri?y*  a*  u 
author,  to  save  from  the  imputation  of  piratical  dea  ia^  -« 
honor  of  my  transatlantic  publisher,  and  to  eosere  •? 
American  readers  an  accurate  edition  of  a  work  &>~^ 
well  known  in  both  hemispheres,  I,  the  undersigned  Vu 
both  author  and  proprietor  of  the  work  in  quesck<3.  ^■'•' 
grant  to  Herman  Hooker,  publisher,  of  Phitadei^a.  or 
exclusive  pamnssiow  and  authority  to  print  and  pe  a 
within  the  United  States  both  series  of  my  *Prrr?:.x 
Philosophy/— Provided  that  Herman  Hooker  fart*e*3i 
accurate  reprint  from  the  last  London  edition  of  i>  "*» 
volumes,  without  omission  or  addition.  [Here  ioi>«v  '.it 
terms  of  remuneration.]  And  although  from  the  **:  ■> 
positive  law,  this  grant  and  authority  may  fail  «ui  ? 
more  than  a  merely  moral  sanction,  it  is  still  beLe\rc  ._J 
expected,  that  the  respectable  booksellers  of  the  l-  *- 
Suites  will  abstain  from  infringing  the  right  thus  besr  «*?i 
on  Herman  Hooker,  and  that  no  fraudulent  cnar/t-'.e 
will  arise  to  deprive  him  of  the  exclusive  benefit  of  ik»  r» 
IMPRIMATUR.  "Maatk  Farquah*  Tcwx  ~ 

There  is  little  prospect  of  the  stoppage  of  literary  pa- 
ries by  act  of  Congress,  and  we  shall  look  with  s>>n~   in- 
terest for  the  effect  of  this  new  mode  of  prntectum.  w*«^« 
we  understand  many  of  the  principal  writers  of  Ear  -*^ 
have  determined  to  adopt.    We  shall  see  whether  irrrt  a 
more  integrity  among  the  people  than  in  the  governroest— 
whether  the  grass  will  not  grow  over  the  threshold  oc  ;bs 
bookseller  who  dares  reprint  for  his  exclusive  becrfita 
work  issued  by  another  house  with  the  author's  inav  ~- 
atur.     It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  an  illustration  «tf  tf* 
vexations  to  which  foreign  authors  are  subjected  is  tins 
country,  that  the  first  series  of  the  «  Proverbial  Pti.  •*o- 
phy"  was  republished  in  Boston,  by  some  person  on\t:  •» 
of  issuing  a  cheap  book,  in  the  form  of  prase,  though  the 
work  is  a  succession  of  metrical  essays ! 


Mr.  Gkiswold,  who  during  the  publication  of  the  fast 
three  volumes  of  Graham's  Magazine  has  been  united  wus 
the  proprietor  in  its  management,  withdraws  after  the  pre- 
sent number  from  his  editorial  connection,  bat  will  a* 
tinue  to  be  an  occasional  contributor  to  its  pages.  Mr 
Griswold  devotes  hereafter,  until  its  completion,  hi?  ex- 
clusive attention  to  the  Biographia  Americana,  menu  *>al 
elsewhere  in  this  number  as  in  the  press. 
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•ONty  at  large  know  of  her? 

i  ounl*  one  in  the  sum  tola!  of 

;i[itl  nothing  more,  in  (be  vast 

m  breathing  universe.     There  is 

«r  iijL-iital  identity — ber  intellectual 

.si|uired  inlu — Ihe  Mrs.  lirownalout  re- 

ihI  the  Mre.  Brownsioui  prospective,  are 

girded,  so  that  Ihose  ambitious  of  shad 

r  to  be  ihe  Mrs.  Brownstuut  present,  and 

B  of  this  estimable  lady,  like  the  lives  of 


it  happens  thai  our  s. 


are  wanted.  Our 
stury? — all  our  beings,  do- 
gs and  Bufferings— our  lores,  hopes,  successes  and 
disappointments— all  the  trouble  we  have  taken — the 

achieved — who  that  encounters  us  in  llie  street  ever 
thinks  of  Ihern.,  or  reflects  that  each  of  us,  as  we  pass 
on  our  winding  way,  is  a  volume  of  exquisite  v,x]s- 
riences,  bound  in  calf,  and  well  worthy  of  the  closest 
perusal  ?  Not  pne,  of  all  the  vast  multitude  which 
throngs  the  path ;  and  hence  ii  ia  that  Ihe  world,  col- 
lectively considered,  is  more  distinguished  by  folly 
than  by  wisdom,  learning  nothing  from  the  problems 
that  have  already  been  solved,  but  preferring  to  stum- 
ble onward  from  the  beginning  lo  the  end,  without 
borrowing  a  ray  of  light  from  the  lanterns  of  (hone  who 
have  gone  before. 

But  it  has  been  resolved  that  Mrs.  Brownstout  shall 
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D, 


O  you  know  Mrs. 
Brownstout?      Every-  ' 
body    ought    to   know 
Mrs.   Brownstout,    for  I 
Mrs.  Brownstout  is  in  , 
the  market— not  for  sale  i 
— matrimonially  speak-  ■ 
;  ing,  her    market   was  ■ 
C  made    long    ago,,  and 
"TzHr==i  thence  was  derived  the  J 
hearty    appellation    in 
which  she  rejoices.     But  as  she  occupies  a  con- 
spicuous stand  in  the  Fish  Market,  it  is  therefore  pre- 
sumed that  everybody  knows  Mrs.  Brownstout,  who 
presides  over   the  eventful   destinies  of  shad    and 
"pearch"  and  rockfish.     That   is,  they  know  her 
•'  supcrfc*hiaUy7M~iTwe  may  be  allowed  the  expression 
—in  her  commodities  and  in  her  outward  appearance. 
When  she  passes  by,  they  possess  that  degree  of  ac- 
quaintance with  her  exterior,  to  enable  them  to  say 
11  there  goes  Mrs.  Brownstout,"  and  when  she  is 
seated  at  her  stand — strange  perversity  of  human  na- 
ture, that  it  is  always  sure  to  sit  at  its  stand ! — people 
are  positive  that  it  is  really  Mrs.  Brownstout.    They 
recognize  her  by  her  gait,  or  by  her  costume,  or  by  the 
piscatorial  circumstances  that  surround  her,  which 
is  about  as  much  as  the  world  in  general  knows  of 
anybody.    But  the  moral  Mrs.  Brownstout — the  his- 
torical   Mrs.    Brownstout — the    metaphysical    Mrs. 
Brownstout — in  short,  the  spiritual  Mrs.  Brownstout, 
as  contra-distinguished  from  the  apparent  Mrs.  Brown- 
stout, who  merely  sells  her  fishes  and  takes  your 
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money,  why  what  does  society  at  large  know  of  her  ? 
To  the  popular  eye,  she  counts  one  in  the  sum  total  of 
humanity — a  particle,  and  nothing  more,  in  the  vast 
conglomeration  of  the  breathing  universe.  There  is 
no  perception  of  her  mental  identity — her  intellectual 
idiosyncrasy  attracts  no  attention — her  past  and  her 
future  are  not  inquired  into— the  Mrs.  Brownstout  re- 
trospective, and  the  Mrs.  Brownstout  prospective,  are 
equally  disregarded,  so  that  those  ambitious  of  shad 
may  find  her  to  be  the  Mrs.  Brownstout  present,  and 
thus  the  life  of  this  estimable  lady,  like  the  lives  of 
most  of  us,  is  narrowed  down  to  the  single  point  of 
immediate  action — she  and  we  are  important  only 
when  it  happens  that  our  services  are  wanted.  Our 
story — who  has  not  got  a  story  ? — all  our  beings,  do- 
ings and  sufferings — our  loves,  hopes,  successes  and 
disappointments — all  the  trouble  we  have  taken — the 
vexations  we  have  endured — the  triumphs  we  have 
achieved — who  that  encounters  us  in  the  street  ever 
thinks  of  them,  or  reflects  that  each  of  us,  as  we  pass 
on  our  winding  way,  is  a  volume  of  exquisite  expe- 
riences, bound  in  calf,  and  well  worthy  of  the  closest 
perusal?  Not  pne,  of  all  the  vast  multitude  which 
throngs  the  path ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  world,  col- 
lectively considered,  is  more  distinguished  by  folly 
than  by  wisdom,  learning  nothing  from  the  problems 
that  have  already  been  solved,  but  preferring  to  stum- 
ble onward  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  without 
borrowing  a  ray  of  light  from  the  lanterns  of  those  who 
have  gone  before. 

But  it  has  been  resolved  that  Mrs.  Brownstout  shall 
not  be  sacrificed  in  this  unceremonious  manner — that 
some  passages  of  her  existence  shall  be  snatched  from 
oblivion,  to  amuse  or  instruct,  as  the  case  may  be,  at 
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least  a  portion  of  those  into  whose  hands  our  pages 
may  be  destined  to  fall.  For  Mrs.  Brownstout,  not- 
withstanding the  energetic  expression  of  the  outward 
woman,  has  had  her  share  of  the  disasters  which  seem 
inevitable  to  the  susceptible  temperament.  She,  too, 
has  had  her  "  trials  of  the  heart,"  and  has  found  that 
though  the  poets  seem  to  think  that  the  sphere  of 
young  love's  gambols  is  chiefly  located  "  among  the 
roses,"  he  may  yet  exercise  much  potency  when 
playing  among  the  fishes.  There  is  no  scale  armor 
against  the  darts  of  Cupid,  and  however  steeled  against 
such  impressions  the  fair  one  may  be,  it  is  found, 
sooner  or  later,  that  she  falls  a  prey  to  the  tender 
passion. 

It  is  an  admitted  fact,  made  evident  by  repeated  ob- 
servation, that  this  world  is  full  of  people — men  people 
and  women  people — and  that  there  are  some  among 
both,  who  set  out  and  travel  to  a  considerable  distance 
on  their  earthly  journey,  upon  the  self-sustaining  prin- 
ciple of  celibacy,  in  a  heroic  effort  not  to  be  bothered 
with  appendages,  forgetting  that,  by  a  singular  provi- 
sion of  nature,  their  proper  condition  is  that  of  being 
bothered,  and  that,  though  they  cannot  see  it,  they 
must  be  bothered,  to  be  at  all  comfortable.  When  we 
are  alone  we  are  not  bothered ;  yet  who  likes  to  be 

alone? 

"  Better  dwell  in  the  midst  of  alarms, 
w     Than  reign  in  this  horrible  place," 

said  Selkirk,  in  default  of  the  noise  of  children  and  his 
wife's  "  alarms,"  and  Selkirk  had  learned  that  stagna- 
tion is  a  tiresome  piece  of  work.  A  few  of  those,  to 
whom  reference  is  made,  protract  their  restless  and 
uneasy  experiment  of  trying  to  live  a  quiet,  unper- 
plexed  life,  in  which  they  are  unquiet  and  very  much 
perplexed,  until  the  period  for  all  human  experiment 
is  over.  But  the  great  majority  fail  for  lack  of  nerve, 
and  retract  from  a  late  discovery  of  the  truth.  Your 
Benedicks  and  Beatrices  are  almost  sure  to  participate 
in  the  lot  of  those  delineated  by  the  first  of  dramatists — 
they  are  certain,  somehow  or  other,  to  sink  into  the 
very  calamity  against  which  they  formerly  protested, 
and,  in  an  unguarded  hour,  malignant  fate  delights  to 
betray  them  to  the  common  weakness. 

To  some  extent,  it  was  the  fortune  of  Mrs.  Brown- 
stout  to  be  a  living  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this 
principle.  In  her  maiden  days,  Miss  Felicia  Fhinney 
laughed  at  the  importunities  of  her  numerous  admirers. 
Having  early  gone  into  the  fish  business,  she  was  con- 
fident in  her  own  resources,  and  felt  but  little  disposed 
to  sink  to  a  secondary  place  in  the  firm ;  and  there- 
fore "  the  gentlemen  in  waiting"  each  experienced  a 
rebuff  so  sharply  administered,  that  they  were  but 
little  disposed  to  put  themselves  again  in  the  way  of 
being  similarly  astonished — as  she  had  a  method  of 
conducting  herself  little  calculated  to  mollify  the  dis- 
appointment experienced  upon  such  occasions. 

One  night — it  was  a  lovely  night  during  a  warm 
spell  which  succeeded  a  "  cold  snap,"  in  Jhe  early 
part  of  the  spring — shad  were  selling  at  seventy-five 
cents,  and  were  scarce  at  that — the  moon  shone 
sweetly  upon  the  chimney-tops — the  fire-plugs,  which 
were  lucky  enough  to  be  on  the  north  side  of  the 
street,  were  tinged  and  tinted  with  lines  of  fairy  silver, 


and  the  beams  of  softened  light  played  with  romantic 
effect  upon  the  craggy  sides  and  rough  fastness  < 
the  curb-stones.    A  balmy  southern  breexe  sighed 
through  the  streets  and  loitered  round  the  corner?  a 
lazy  luxury,  'whispering  soft  nonsense  into  the  ear*  *i 
the  somnolent  Charleys  as  they  dreamily  indulged  a 
beatific  visions  of  hot  coffee  and  buckwheat  cakes. 
All  nature,  including  the  brickbats  and  paving-*tooe«, 
seemed  to  be  wrapped  in  happy  repose.     The  <k«« 
barked  not ;  even  the  cats  had  ceased  to  be  vocal,  a&i 
when  any  of  these  nocturnal  disturbers  appeared,  ft 
was  plain  from  their  stealthy  step  and  subdued  depart- 
ment,  that  they,  too,  felt  the  influence  of  the  hour,  x&i 
were  unwilling  to  disturb  the  magnificent  but  traixj>  i 
harmony  of  the  picture.    It  was,  in  short,  a  very  fice 
night,  particularly  for  the  season,  and  though  used  by 
the  undiscriminating  many  for  the  mere  domestic  pur- 
poses of  snoring  slumber,/or  which  the  coarser  kx! 
of  night  would  answer  just  as  well,  vet  this  e$prvsai 
night  was  worthy  of  a  more  elevated  fate,  and  11  icy 
be  regarded  as  a  great  pity  that  such  nights  as  tl*-* 
do  not  come  in  the  daytime,  when  they  wmild  be 
better  seen  and  more  thoroughly  admired — as  <>*;> 
for  the  most  part  is  imperative,  and  as  there  are  bat 
few  of  us  who  can  manage  its  performance  with  (C 
eyes  open. 

The  main  object  of  nights  of  this  description,  lakia: 
it  for  granted  that  every  thing-  has  its  purpose.  &  t •• 
soften  the  heart — to  render  it  flexible,  maileahie  aai 
susceptible  to  the  softer  impressions.     The  sun.  1  * 
instance,  melts  the  ice,  and  gives  plasticity  to  e^;:' 
descriptions  of  candy ;  but  ite  warmest  rays  are  b- 
eflective  so  far  as  the  sympathies  of  the  soul  art?  se- 
cerned.   No  one  is  apt  to  fall  in  love  ai  mid-day  »t 
is  much  disposed  to  a  declaration  of  passion  at  ttfne 
o'clock  of  a  sunny  afternoon.    Existence,  at  these  ^~ 
riods,  is,  for  the  most  part,  altogether  practical  21 ! 
unimaginative — good  enough,  no  doubt,   for  Usr.« 
and  selling,  and  the  eating  of  dinners;  but  not  *i  *< 
calculated   to   elicit    the    poetry  of   the    afieot-;^ 
Whereas  your  moonlight  evenings,  when  the  frost  » 
out  of  the  ground,  play  Prometheus  to  sentiment,  tx-i 
when  the  patient  is  not  addicted  to  cigars  and  poiitu-*, 
both  of  which  are  antagonistical  to  this  species  U  re- 
finement, are  sure  to  induce  the  bachelor  to  think  tL.-: 
his  condition  is  incomplete,  and  that  there  are  nit-a* 
by  which  he  might  be  made  considerably  happ.tr 
Thus  it  is  that  "  our  life  is  twofold" — that  before  t;* 
we  are  one  person,  and  that  after  this  interesting  e\u.: 
we  are  somebody  else. 

It  was  on  such  an  evening  as  we  have  attempt 
somewhat  elaborately  to  describe,  and  it  was  uno*r 
such  a  state  of  circumstances  as  we  have  incidenu  v 
alluded  to,  that  Jack  Spratte  escorted  Miss  Felte-a 
Fhinney  home  from  a  tea  party  given  among  then- 
selves  by  the  fish-merchants.  Jack  Spratte  had  U*s 
as  merry  as  a  "  grigge"  throughout  the  eulertaiiuiiet' 
He  had  danced  and  he  had  sung — he  had  pla\™: 
"  pawns"  and  "  Copenhagen" — he  had  "  sighed  it  a 
corner" — he  had  loved  his  love  with  a  "  CVS  r^caor 
she  was  "  curious,"  "  crusty"  or  **  crooked,"  and  -■ 
forth;  but  still  Jack  Spratte  was  heart  whole — *«'i ' 
as  a  roach  and  as  gracefully  playful  as  an  eel.    J*.s 
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Spratte,  in  that  blind  confidence  for  which  some  men 
are  remarkable,  thought  that  the  hook  had  not  yet 
been  baited  which  was  destined  to  discompose  the 
serenity  of  his  gills,  and  that  he  was  no  catfish  in  a 
pool,  devoted  to  an  early  fry.  He  little  dreamed  that 
celibacy  is  very  "  unsartin,"  and  that  the  cork  lines 
and  the  lay-out  lines,  together  with  the  dipsies,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  gilling  seines,  the  floats  and  the  scoop- 
nets,  are  always  about,  and  that  the  most  innocent 
nibble  may  result  in  a  captivation. 

Jack  Spratte  was  strong  in  spirit  when  he  stepped 
forth  from  the  festive  hall  and  crooked  his  dexter  arm 
for  the  accommodation  of  Miss  Felicia  Fhinney.  He 
was  jocose  in  his  criticisms  and  observations  for  a 
square  or  two,  and  he  reviewed  the  sports  of  the 
evening  with  a  degree  of  humor  which  entitled  him 
to  rank  with  the  wits  of  the  time.  But  the  night  was 
one  not  to  be  resisted,  even  by  Jack  Spratte.  He  soon 
found  that  his  chest — the  chest  enclosing  his  suscepti- 
bilities— was  not  a  safety  chest,  not  a  fireproof  asbestos 
che*t,  such  as  they  roast  under  cords  of  blazing 
hickory,  and  submit  without  damage  to  vast  confla- 
grations—bat, on  the  contrary,  though  he  never  sus- 
pected it  before,  rather  a  weak  chest — he  had  an 
oppression  at  the  chest — in  short,  an  affection  of  the 
chest,  resulting  in  a  palpitation  of  the  heart— and  his 
tongue  became  hard  and  dry,  while  there  was  a  pecu- 
liar whining  in  his  ears,  as  if  the  "  Ice-breaker"  were 
suddenly  letting  off  steam.  He  stammered  and  he 
trembled. 

"  It  can't  be  the  punch,"  observed  Jack  Spratte,  in- 
ternally to  himself;  "  it -can't  be  the  punch  that  makes 
me  such  a  Judy.  I  did  n't  take  enough  of  it  for  that — 
do,  nor  do  I  believe  it  is  the  fried  oysters,  for  I  put 
plenty  of  Cayenne  pepper  and  mustard  on  'em." 

No,  Jack  Spratte ;  it  was  neither  the  punch  nor  the 
oysters.  They  are  wronged  by  the  suspicion.  It  was 
the  moonlight,  mainly,  and  Miss  Felicia  Phinney  in 
the  second  place.  Amid  the  oysters,  the  punch  and 
the  blazing  lamps— amid  the  joke,  the  laugh  and  the 
song— yea,  even  in  the  romp  and  in  the  redemption  of 
pawns,  Jack  Spratte  was  safe.  But  a  walk  into  the 
air  proved  fatal  to  him.  The  contrast  was  too  much 
for  his  constitution,  like  an  icy  draught  on  an  August 
day.  •  Mirth  often  reacts  into  sensibility  and  the  live- 
liest strain  easily  modulates  into  tenderness,  just  as 
extreme  jocundity  in  a  child  is  but  the  prelude  to  a 
flood  of  tears. 

Jack  Spratte  acted  without  premeditation,  and  in- 
stinctively thought  it  wiser  to  begin  afar  off  and  to 
approach  the  subject  by  circumvallation.  His  first 
parallel  was  laid  as  follows : 

"  Miss  Phinney,"  said  be,  and  his  voice  faltered  as 
he  spoke,  "Miss  Phinney,  don't  you  think  that 
pearches  is  good,  but  that  rockfishes  is  nicer— better 
nor  sunnies  ?" 

"  Why,  every  goose  knows  that,"  replied  the  lady, 
forgetting  in  her  dislike  to  the  professional  allusion  o( 
Spratte's  remark,  that  geese  are  not  particularly  ad- 
dicted to  fish — "  but  what  are  you  talking  about  sich 
things  now  for  ?  We  're  not  setting  on  the  end  of  the 
wharf,  I  'd  like  to  know— are  we  ?" 

"  No,  we  're  not,"  hastily  ejaculated  Jack  Spratte, 


who  felt  that  the  crisis  of  his  fate  was  at  hand ;  "  but 
oh,  Miss  Phinney! — oh,  Miss  Felicia  Phinney!— 
don't  trifle  with  my  dearest  aneksbras — don't  Keep 
me  a  danglin'  and  a  kickin'  with  a  big  hook  right 
through  the  gristle  of  my  nose !" 

The  figurative  style  in  which  passion  is  apt  to  in- 
dulge, was  strikingly  manifest  in  Mr.  Spratte's  mode 
of  expression,  but  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
operated  in  a  way  likely  to  promote  his  cause. 

41  Well,  if  ever  I  heerd  of  sich  a  tarnal  fool !"  was 
Miss  Phinney's  unkind  response;  "Jack  Spratte, 
I  've  not  got  hold  of  your  nose  yet,  whatever  I  may 
do  if  you  keep  a  cuttin'  up  in  this  crazy  sort  of  way, 
and  as  for  your  aflekshins,  take  care  there  is  n't  kicks 
about  your  other  shins,  which  might  hurt  worse. 
Why — what — do— you — mean — anyhow  ?"  continued 
she,  with  great  emphasis  and  deliberation. 

"  I  mean,"  gasped  Jack  Spratte,  so  overcome  by 
the  contending  emotions  of  love  and  fear  that  he  was 
constrained  to  catch  hold  of  a  lamp  post  with  his  dis- 
engaged hand,  to  prevent  himself  from  falling ;  "  what 
I  mean  is  this — you  've  got  a  nibble — yes,  you  've  got 
a  bite ! — haul  me  up  quick,  thou  loveliest  of  sitters  in 
the  Jarsey  market — haul  me  up  quick  and  stow  mo 
away  in  your  basket.  I  'm  hook'd  and  I  am  cotch'd— 
I  'm  your  '  catty'  forevermore.  String  me  on  a  wil- 
low switch  and  lug  me  right  away  home !" 

And  Jack  Spratte  came  near  minting  upon  the  spot. 
His  heart  was  laid  open,  a  feat  of.  amatory  surgery 
which  almost  proved  fatal  to  the  daring  lover. 

Miss  Felicia  Phinney  stepped  back  and  gazed  at 
him  in  undisguised  amazement. 

"  You,  Jack !"  said  she,  "  you'd  better  jine  the  tee- 
totallers to-morrow,  when  yon  've  got  the  headache. 
You  must  be  snapt  now — any  man  that  acts  so  queer 
must  be  blue." 

"  No,  no,  no ! — I  thought  it  was  the  punch  myself, 
at  first— but  it's  not— it's  love — nothing  but  love — 
love  without  no  water,  no  sugar,  nor  no  nutmeg. 
They  could  n't  make  punch  so  strong— not  even  with 
racky-fortus  stirred  up  with  lignum- wit ey !  Take 
pity  on  me,  do !  May  n't  I  hope,  Phinney,  may  n't  I 
hope?  If  you  havn't  time  to  love  me  now,  I  can  wait 
till  you  're  ready — yes,  wait  a  hopin'." 

"You're  much  more  likely  to  be  sent  a  hoppin', 
Mr.  Jack  Spratte." 

"  I  only  want  to  be  on  an  understandin'  now— sort 
of  engaged  and  sort  of  not  engaged— just  to  know  who 
I  belong  to." 

u  Well,  once  for  all,  you  wont  belong  to  me,  Jack 
Spratte,  no  how  it  could  be  fixed,"  and  Miss  Felicia 
Phinney  began  to  look  enchantingly  savage. 

"  Ah,  now,  do  n't—- the  cork 's  under— pull  me  up— . 
ah,  do !" 

Jack  Spratte  sank  upon  his  knees,  with  mouth  open 
and  upturned,  as  if  be  expected  to  be  taken  in  band 
immediately,  and  to  have  the  hook  gently  and  scien- 
tifically extracted,  after  the  fashion  of  the  experienced 
angler ;  but  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment,  and, 
to  continue  the  metaphor,  he  may  be  regarded  as  a 
trout  that  broke  the  snood,  and  was  left  among  the 
bulrushes  to  pine  away,  with  the  barb  deep  in  its 
gullet — an  image,  to  express  this  peculiar  state  of 
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things,  which  is  quite  as  poetical,  true  and  striking 
as  i?  allusion  were  had  to  the  "  stricken  deer,"  or  to 
the  "  arrow-wounded  dove."  Birds  and  quadrupeds 
bare  had  a  monopoly  in  this  matter  quite  too  long, 
and  original  sentiment  must  now  prepare  to  dive 
am^ng  the  fishes,  for  the  sake  of  novel  illustration. 

"  Jack  Spratte,"  said  the  ( scornful  ladye,'  "  quit 
lookin'  like  a  porpus  with  the  mumps— I've  done 
with  you— get  up  and  tortle  home  the  straightest  way 
there  is,  and  think  yourself  confounded  lucky  that  you 
didn't  get  spanked  this  very  night.  Marry  you,  in- 
deed !— why,  I  would  n't  marry  a  decent  man,  or  a 
good  lookin*  man,  or  a  man  with  some  sort  of  sense 
in  his  head;  and  nobody  would  ever  tell  sich  a 
whacker  as  to  say  you  are  sich  a  one.  Now  do  you 
hooey  home,  and  do  n't  try  to  follow  me,  if  you  happen 
to  know  when  a  fool  is  well  off;"  and  the  *  scornful 
ladye'  walked  disdainfully  away,  with  an  air  like  Juno 
in  her  tantrums. 

Jack  Spratte  remained  upon  his  knees,  as  if  con- 
verted into  a  perfect  petrifaction.  Ilis  eyelids  never 
twinkled — he  seemed  not  even  to  breathe— to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  he  was,  for  the  time  being,  a  de- 
funct spratte,  and  it  is  presumed  that  to  this  day  he 
would  still  have  been  found  upon  the  same  spot,  like 
a  spratte  done  in  salt,  if  the  watchman  had  not  threat- 
ened to  arrest  him  for  being  fton  com. 

"Where  is  she?"  exclaimed  he  wildly,  as  he 
started  to  his  feet. 

"  Where  is  what  ?"  said  the  nocturnal  perambulator. 

"  Mrs.  Spratte !"  cried  Jack,  with  a  bewildered  air, 
"  Mrs.  Jack  Spratte,  that  is  to  be.  I  'm  goin'  to  be 
married,  aint  I  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  whether  you  're  goin'  to  be  married 
or  not,"  was  the  petulant  reply;  "  but  if  you  don't  go 
away,  you  'U  be  like  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  evening 
with  the  capun  at  the  watch'us.  It 's  not  my  business 
to  tell  people  when  they're  goin'  to  be  married, 
whether  they  're  sprattes  or  gudgeons." 

"Yes,  that's  it— I  am — I  am  a  gudgeon!"  said 
Spratte,  smiting  his  forehead  and  then  darting  away. 

"  A  werry  flat  sort  of  a  fish,  that  chap  is,"  said 
Charley,  with  a  sage  expression. 

Jack  Spratte  went  directly  home,  just  as  he  had 
been  bid — he  went  home,  not  with  any  definite  pur- 
pose in  view — he  did  not  want  to  sleep,  he  did  not 
want  to  eat,  he  did  not  want  to  sit  down — he  merely 
experienced  an  undefined  "  want  to  go  home,"  pecu- 
liar to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  when  they  do  not  ex- 
actly know  what  to  do  with  themselves,  (all  other 
people  go  out,  under  similar  circumstances,)  and 
therefore  home  he  went,  very  much  after  the  fashion 
of  a  livery-stable  horse,  when  the  gig  has  been  de- 
molished or  the  rider  left  in  some  friendly  ditch.  He 
came  home  like  a  whirlwind,  but  yet  his  feelings 
were  those  which  may  be  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
minor  vegetables— the  most  diminutive  of  the  potato 
tribe.  He  had  not  been  "  strung  upon  a  willow 
switch"— he,  Jack  Spratte,  was  enrolled  among  the 
"  great  rejected"— a  goodly  company  enough,  but  he 
derived  no  consolation  from  the  thought. 

Jack  Spratte  vowed  vengeance !— Jack  Spratte  kept 
his  word!! 


Many  other  lovers  shared  the  fade  which  hid  be- 
fallen the  unhappy  Spratte,  and,  to  the  general  ere. : 
certainly  did  appear  as  if  Felicia  Phinney  w»  :■ 
realize  her  boast,  that  "  if  other  gals  had  to  take  9 
with  husbands,  she,  at  least,  could  do  without  s  ma- 
ter," though  it  was  perhaps  clear  enough  that,  is  *rr 
event,  the  master  was  likely  to  be  but  a  **  negsL-te 
quantity." 

Miss  Felicia  Phinney  waxed  onward  in  years,  aai, 
as  her  years  increased,  her  energy  and  her  coom  -v- 
ing  spirit  seemed  to  gather  new  strength.  She  be- 
came omnipotent  in  the  market-house,  and  w  u 
those  who  dared  to  undersell,  or  tried  too  persero- 
ingly  to  cheapen  her  commodities. 

M  Why  now,  aunty,  is  that  the  lowest  ?*'  was  soue* 
times,  and  not  unfrequently,  the  question. 

*'  Sattinly— what  d'  ye  'spect  ?— Fishes  is  fishes  dt, 
and  shads  is  skurse,"  would  be  the  tart  reply,  and  l* 
saleswoman  would  slap  a  pair  of  shad  together  us^ 
tbey  resounded  through  the  arches  of  the  market  ** 
the  report  01  a  swivel — "  skurse  enough,  and  'y 
profits  being  small,  them  as  prices  ought  to  birr- 
that  'a  the  principle  I  go  upon,"  and  the  fishes  «"  ■-- 
again  be  brought  in  contact,  to  the  great  discompo^ 
of  all  who  happened  to  be  within  hearing. 

In  appeals  of  this  sort,  the  maiden  fish-mca 
seldom  failed  to  be  successful  especially  whet  n* 
customer  happened  to  be  rather  unpractked  a  ur 
affairs  of  the  market — for  there  was  something  p**> 
liarly  imposing  in  her  tone  and  attitude  as  she  he.J  1 
fish  by  the  tail  in  each  hand.  Mark  Antony  hat*} 
was  not  more  persuasive  over  the  remains  a  'J* 
slain  Csssar,  than  was  Bliss  Felicia  Phinney  %:*= 
haranguing  over  her  "  skurse  shad." 

"  Ha!  ha !  it 's  well  she  bought  something/*  wmi 
be  the  after  remark,  "  for  if  there 's  any  thine  1  a? 
to  do,  it  is  being  obligated  and  necessiated  to  t  7 1 
customer  over  the  head  with  a  shad — -'specially  s"  2 » 
a  lady,  with  a  bran-new,  tearin'  fine  bonnet— a  b*r- 
flop  with  a  shad  is  sudden  death  and  run  for  the  it  - 
ner,  on  spring  fashions.    But  when  pecp.e  p  ^ 
they  've  got  to  buy.    I  go  for  principles,  and  c  ihry 
wont  buy,  why,  flopped  they  ought  to  be  and  *«ppet! 
they  must  be,  or  our  rights  will  soon  be  duoe  --' 
People  are  gettin'  so  sassy  now,  that  byml-y.  : 
they're  not  learnt  manners,  they 'U  take  our  shai 1  c 
nothin'  and  make  us  carry  'em  home  to  boot."1 

There  certainly  appears  to  be  a  retributive  prlr  - 
pie  in  nature  which,  sooner  or  later,  victimizes  a*  u 
we  have  victimised  others — a  species  of  moral  .■-* 
talioms,  which  returns  the  ingredients  of  our  cbal  •  * 
to  our  own  lips.  No  man  ever  made  a  greater  "bo. 
than  he  who  manufactured  a  brazen  representative  \ 
that  animal,  that  Phalaris  might  roast  his  victims  •-  - 
and  hear  their  bellowing  cries — for    the    ingen.  _* 
artificer  was  himself  the  earliest  victim,  and  ruartr 
like  a  calf.  The  original  hangman  does  not  live  in  *«- 
It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  infer  that  he  died  by  t:- 
rope,  and  either  strangled  himself  or  had  that  frietrl 
office  performed  for  him  by  another.    All  who  intro- 
duced refinements  in  the  application  of  the  axe— &* 
most  aristocratic   of  executive   mstrunaents— bars 
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themselves  been  subjected  to  a  different  process  of 
"  shortening"  from  any  set  down  in  Miss  Leslie's 
"  Domestic  Cookery,"  and  probably  the  inventor  of 
solitary  confinement  and  the  "  Pennsylvania  system 
of  prison  discipline,"  was  she  of  the  "  mistleto  bough" 
—the  identical  lady  of  the  "old  oak  chest."  The 
retributive  principle  goes  even  further  than  this. 
There  are  retributive  husbands  and  retributive  wives 
— such  at  least  do  they  seem  to  be— whose  office  ap- 
pears to  consist  in  being  a  penance  for  previous  jilt- 
ing*, previous  flirtations  and  antecedent  insults  of  all 
kinds,  to  the  blind  little  gentleman  who  primitively 
sports  with  bow  and  arrow,  disdaining  recourse  to  the 
use  of  fire-arms.  In  this  sense,  Mr.  Brownstout  was 
a  retribution — a  retribution  for  all  the  past  offences  of 
Miss  Felicia  Phinney.  He  had  been  ambushed  far 
onward  in  her  course  through  time;  so  that  when  she 
thought  the  past  forgotten,  and  when  she  had  mea- 
surably forgotten  the  past,  the  retributive  husband 
might,  like  a  steel  trap,  be  sprung  upon  her.  Whether 
Brownstout — Mr.  Brownstout— had  been  created  and 
trained  for  this  especial  purpose,  does  not  appear. 
He  was  but  a  little  fellow,  it  is  true — in  this  respect 
his  person  and  his  name  were  in  evident  contradic- 
tion to  each  other ;  but  he  was  an  ample  sufficiency 
to  bring  about  the  purposes  for  which  he  was  in- 
tended. 
There  is,  they  say,  such  a  thing  as  love  at  first  sight — 
!  an  instantaneous  attack,  resembling  somewhat  the 
1  unexpected  assault  of  cholera  in  Calcutta  or  there- 
abouts, where  the  victim,  doubled  up,  at  once  falls  to 
the  ground.  This  spontaneous  combustion  is  not  per- 
haps so  frequent  in  modern  days  as  when  the  world 
was  younger.  Time  and  change,  atmospherical  or 
otherwise,  modify  all  disorders,  and  by  these  influ- 
i  ences,  love,  like  the  lightning,  has,  to  a  considerable 
i  extent,  fallen  under  the  control  of  science,  and  has 
■  ceased  to  be  so  rash,  sudden  and  explosive  as  it  was ; 
while  the  actual  cases  do  not  exhibit  symptoms  so 
imminent  and  dangerous.  Young  gentlemen  now- 
adays are  not  nearly  so  apt,  according  to  the  popular 
phrase,  to  be  "  struck  all  of  a  heap,"  as  their  grand- 
fathers and  their  paternal  predecessors  are  repre- 
sented to  have  been.  The  Fire-King  thought  little  of 
remaining  in  the  oven  until  the  dinner  was  baked — a 
feat  at  which  precedent  ages  would  have  looked 
aghast — but  experiment  has  since  proved  that  the 
generality  of  our  kind  are  salamanders  to  the  same 
extent,  and  a  similar  truth  appears  to  have  been  de- 
monstrated as  to  the  capacity  existing  in  the  present 
era,  to  withstand  the  fire  of  the  brightest  eyes  that 
ever  beamed  from  a  side-box  at  the  opera.  Who  ever 
hears  that  Orlando  has  shot  himself  for  love  with  a 
percussion  pistol,  or  with  one  of  your  six  barrelled, 
repeating  detonators?  No— that  fashion  expired  be- 
fore the  flint  lock  was  superseded,  and  when  the 
steam  engine  came  roaring  along,  the  lover  ceased  to 
sigh,  and,  instead  of  suffering  himself  to  be  pale  and 
disheveled,  he  looked  in  the  mirror  and  brushed  his 
whiskers ;  and  as  hearts  are  not  knocked  about  so 
violently  as  they  were  at  the  period  of  small  swords 
and  chapeaus,  it  follows  as  a  natural  consequence  that 
they  are  very  rarely  broken  past  repair. 
19* 


Miss  Felicia  Phinney,  it  may  be,  from  having  so 
long  evaded  the  "soft  impeachment,"  was  finally 
afflicted  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  our  ancestors. 
Her  constitution  not  being  accustomed — perhaps  we 
should  say  seasoned— to  such  shocks,  "  took  it  hard." 
An  individual  of  her  "  timber"  could  not  be  expected 
to  "  pine,"  but  when  Mr.  Brownstout  first  insinuatingly 
and  delicately  asked  the  price  of  a  shad — in  those  very 
tones  which  cause  lovers'  words  to  sound  "  so  silver 
sweet  by  night" — she  felt  that  her  hour  was  come— 
and  that  her  "  unhoused  free  condition  must  be  put  in 
circumscription  and  confine."  Whether  she  was 
afiected  by  the  force  of  contrast,  in  joining  which,  as 
Mr.  Sheridan  Enowles  has  taken  occasion  to  remark, 
"lieth  love's  delight,"  or  whether  Mr.  Brownstout 
only  chanced  to  present  himself  at  the  propitious  mo- 
ment, is  a  problem  which  the  parties  themselves,  un- 
accustomed as  they  are  to  such  analysis,  could  not 
undertake  to  solve.  It  is  true  that  Felicia  Phinney 
was  somewhat  tall  and  not  a  little  muscular,  and  that 
Mr.  Brownstout  had  no  pretensions  either  to  length  or 
to  any  unusual  degree  of  latitude  in  form.  She  was 
bold,  determined  and  rather  Stentorian  in  her  vocali- 
ties — he  was  mild,  submissive  and  plausible  when  it 
was  necessary — both  serpentine  and  dovelike. 

Brownstout  saw  that  he  had  made  an  impression 
Every  one  intuitively  knows  when  he  has  been  thus 
fortunate,  and  he  justly  thought  that  if  he  had  been  so 
successful  when  only  asking  the  price  of  a  fish,  re- 
sults must  ensue  proportionably  greater  if  he  were 
actually  to  become  the  purchaser  of  the  article ;  for,  if 
a  mere  tap  at  the  door  is  productive  of*  notable  conse- 
quences, a  regular  peal  with  the  knocker  cannot  fail 
to  rouse  the  entire  household.   Now  Brownstout,  who 
at  that  period  was  "  a  tailor  by  trade,"  but  one  who 
had  a  soul  so  much  above  buttons  that  he  could  but 
rarely  be  persuaded  to  sew  any  of  them  on,  had  a 
tolerably  clear  perception  of  the  fact  that  it  would  be 
rather  a  comfortable  thing— a  nice  thing,  indeed — to 
hang  up  his  hat  in  a  house  of  his  own,  and  to  possess 
a  wife  gifted  with  the  faculty  of  making  money— a 
sublunary  arrangement  of  surpassing  loveliness,  pro- 
vided the  wife  be  duly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  its 
symmetrical  proportions,  and  has  the  good  taste  not 
to  recur  to  the  subject  too  often.    On  the  one  hand,  he 
saw — "in    his    mind's    eye,    Horatio"— enchanting 
visions  of  ninepins,  shuffieboard  and  other  exercises 
of  that  sort,  made  still  more  agreeable  by  proper  allow- 
ances of  ale  and  tobacco— while  on  the  other  hand,  a 
sufficient  basis — "a  specie  basis"— for  all  these  ab- 
sorbing delights  was  evident  in  a  stand  at  the  mart 
piscatorial,  femininely  attended.    There  was  a  beau- 
tiful harmony  in  this  aspect  of  the  case,  that  came 
straight  home  to  his  bosom.  It  combined  dignity  with 
utility— poetry  with  practice — the  sweet  with  the  use- 
ful, in  such  architectural  grace,  that  it  was  not  in  his 
nature  to  abandon  the  prospect.    He  had  what  few 
men  have — a  scheme  of  life  before  him,  which  dove- 
tailed into  all  his  peculiarities  of  disposition,  and 
might  be  pronounced  perfect.    It  is  not  then  to  be 
wondered  at  that  Thais  at  Alexander's  side,  on  the 
memorable  evening  when  the  mail  brought  the  elec- 
tion returns  from  Persia,  was  not  more  soul-subduing 
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than  Miss  Felicia  Phinney  seemed  in  the  eyes  of  the 
enraptured  Brownstout. 

It  was  not  in  his  way,  to  be  sure.    He  was  not  al- 
together accustomed  to  such  matters,  but  as  he  was 
aware  of  the  truth  of  the  axiom,  "  nothing  venture, 
nothing  have,"  he  ultimately  made  the  desperate  re- 
solve to  buy  a  fish,  and — reckless  man ! — to  pay  for  it! 
— to  buy,  if  necessary  to  the  completion  of  his  great 
design,  several  successive  fishes  and  to  pay  for  them, 
and  he  saw  but  one  difficulty  in  the  way.    His  road 
was  clear  enough  so  far  as  the  mere  purchase  was  in- 
volved, but  it  was  the  second  clause  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  operation  which  somewhat  puzzled 
Mr.  Brownstout,  as  indeed  it  often   puzzles  finan- 
ciers of  a  more  elevated  range.    He  might  buy,  but, 
like  Macbeth,  he  did  not  know  how  to  u  trammel  up 
the  consequence,"  which  was  to  pay.    It  is  true  that 
a  certain  practical  philosopher  has  decided  that  "  base 
is  the  slave  who  pays,"  but  there  are  times  when  cir- 
cumstances so  combine  against  the  principles  of  "  free 
trade"  that  to  pay  is  unavoidable.    Mr.  Brownstout 
felt  his  situation  to  be  a  case  in  point,  and  he  was 
sadly  puzzled  as  to  the  mode  in  which  this  monetary 
obstacle  was  to  be  surmounted,  until  he  remembered 
that,  in  default  of  assets,  there  is  a  mode  of  hypothe- 
cating one's  hopes  and  prospects  so  that  they  may  be 
"  coined  to  drachmas."    He  resolved  to  borrow  on 
his  personal  liability,  secured  by  the  "  collateral"  of 
his  chances  in  matrimony,  of  course  promising  a  pre- 
mium proportionate  to  the  risk.    For  the  means  of 
obtaining  a  half  dollar's  worth  of  fish,  he  was,  at  a 
future  day,  to  ■return  a  full  dollar,  which  is  not  un- 
reasonable, considering  the  shadowy  nature  of  pro- 
spective dollars,  dependent  on  contingencies — dollars 
so  situated  are  very  uncertain  dollars— dollars  which 
are  i(  to  be  or  not  to  be,"  as  the  fates  may  determine. 
When  any  one  says  "  I  '11  owe  you  a  dollar,"  it  often 
requires  acute  ears  to  detect  even  the  approaching 
jingle  thereof. 

"  A  sweet  morning,  Miss  Phinney ! — a  lovely 
morning — quite  circumambient  and  mellifluous,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression.  Such  mornings  as  this  cause 
us  bachelors  to  feel  like  posts  in  a  flower  garden — we 
may  look  on,  to  be  sure,  but  no  rosies  and  posies  are 
blooming  for  us — we  are  nothing  but  interlopers  and 
do  n't  belong  to  the  family— solitary  and  forlorn  in  the 
middle  of  the  crowd.  More  juvenile  people,  such  as 
you,  Miss  Phinney,  do  n't  realize  those  things,  but  for 
me !" — and  Brownstout  assumed  an  expression  pecu- 
liarly plaintive,  as  he  stood  in  the  market-house  vis-a- 
vis to  the  shad  basket. 

"  I  minds  my  own  business,  Mr.  Brownstout,  and 
never  trades  in  rosies  and  posies,"  was  the  gentle  re- 
ply; "the  beautifulest  mornings,  to  my  thinking,  is 
them  when  people  bites  sharp  and  are  hungry  for  fish. 
Hyperflutenations  and  dictionary  things  are  not  in  my 
way ;"  but  Miss  Phinney  was  evidently  pleased  with 
Brownstout's  "  hyperflutenations  and  dictionary 
things,"  and  liked  them  none  the  worse  probably  be- 
cause they  were  not  very  clearly  understood. 

"  Your  are  right,  madam — perfectly  right  When 
people  have  a  taste  for  fish  they  are  generally  fond  of 
fish,  and  axe  likely  to  show  their  good  sense  by  buy- 


ing fish.    I  *m  very  much  attached  to  fiah  mpd 
How  are  fish  to-day?" 

"  Why,  pretty  well,  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Browosuc 
how  do  you  find  yourself?" 

This  being  the  first  attempt  at  a  joke  ever  esaytil 
by  Miss  Felicia  Phinney,  she  was  quite  pleased  wa 
the  darling,  and  she  laughed — rather  rustily,  it  cma 
be  confessed,  but  she  did  laugh ;  and  Brownstoat,  u 
being  deficient  in  tact,  he  laughed  too.  If  you  <J»:x 
to  win  people's  hearts,  always  laugh  at  their^its 
whether  good,  bad  or  indifferent— more  beams  - 
fact,  at  those  which  are  bad  and  indifferent  than  alias 
good  ones.  It  proves  your  benevolence.  The  :■«>; 
joke  can  take  care  of  itself  and  walk  alone,  «h>>  i& 
others  are  rickety  and  require  cherishing,  and  arc  l«, 
on  this  account,  the  greater  favorites  with  the  auif 
of  their  being. 

Brownstout  laughed* — "  ha— ha— hogh !"  and  Mm 
Phinney  laughed — "  he — he — haw !"  Pretty  we*,  n. 
both  sides.  This  intermingling  of  laughs  often  leai 
to  an  intermingling  of  sighs,  if  care  be  taken  in  - 
laugh  too  much,  for  a  lover  habitually  joa«e  *  i  a 
prospers  with  the  fair,  however  deep  the  undowr  J 
his  sentimentality.  Brownstout  was  aware  at*  ^ 
and  subsided  betimes  into  a  more  amiable  'barmr  J 
the  visage. 

He  finally  bought  his  fish,  and  as  they  daagMiKe 
his  hand,  so  did  he  dangle  after  Miss  PhiaoeY.  & 
the  combined  perseverance  of  dangling  and  pend- 
ing at  last  brought  him  to  the  haven  of  he  ^ 
They  were  married,  and  Miss  Felicia  Phinocjre 
duly  metamorphosed  into  Mrs.  Brownstout. 

But  who  had  urged  this  ill-starred  attachment  to*1 
dire  a  catastrophe! — who  but  Jack  Spnfic-^ 
Varney  Spratte— -the  Iago  Spratte— the  was  w 
Schedoni  Spratte  '.—Spratte,  the  rejected-^-* 
the  despised ! !  He  had  never  forgotten,  thaei  .£■ 
years  had  elapsed,  the  outrage  to  his  lender  efr*»" 
on  that  memorable  night  of  "  Copenhagen  a&l  2  • 
oysters" — of  love  and  despair — when  the  expo** 
of  his  lacerated  feelings  had  been  imputed  te  '-* 
effects  of  punch — when,  in  spite  of  assurancej  i~ 
"  the  hook  was  through  the  gristle  of  his  nose,  [:i 
obdurate  fair  had  refused  to  "  pull  him  up-"  ^ 
Jack  Spratte  been  oblivious  of  his  wrongs  f  V- 
they  had  lain  within  his  bosom  as  icy  as  a  ould  p^ 
while  the  sweet  cider  of  his  affections  had  pa*- 
through  all  the  grades  of  fermentation—**:**  ^ 
so  forth — until  they  had  become  vinegar,  sharp*  ■«- 
the  north  wind — pepper  vinegar,  to  which'  pl 
lies"  are  not  a  circumstance.  The  merry  Sprain  •" 
a  single  night,  had  been  converted  into  a  pike^  'J 
fiercest  description.  He  frequented  the  shufleU*^ 
he  early  discovered  the  secret  of  Mr.  Browft*,j! 
attachment— he  treated  to  slings  and  egg  nog  «»'-  * 
ascertained  the  relative  position  of  parties,  a^  * 
necessary  particulars — he  confirmed  Brown*"  ' 
wavering  resolution— he  lent  him  the  money  u>  li> 
shad— and  he,  even  he,  stood  groomsman  at  the  le- 
mony, covering  his  procrastinated  triumph  in  fcv 
tive  smiles,  and  eating  cake  as  if  his  heart  veref 
with  sympathetic  emotions. 
Why  did  Jack  Spratte  do  this  ?-wby  ?-**** 
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he  knew  Mr.  Brownstout's  sordid  views — his  nefarious 
designs— his  intention  to  frequent  the  ninepin  ally  and 
the  shuffieboard,  while  his  wife  sold  fish  in  the  mar- 
ket— his  resolution  never  to  work  again.  It  was 
Jack  Spbattk's  Revenge  ! !    Diabolical  Spratte ! ! ! 

The  results  which  Jack  Spratte  had  anticipated,  as 
some  compensation  for  his  sufferings,  were  not  of 
slow  development.  "  Domestic  uneasiness"  gathered 
like  a  cloud  around  the  hearth-stone  of  the  Brown- 
stouts  ;  for  Brownstout,  being  busily  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  was  not  only  absent  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  but  rarely  made  his  appearance  at  all 
until  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and,  when 
he  did  come,  his  first  visitation  was  to  his  wife's  pro- 
fessional check  apron,  to  obtain  an  additional  supply 
of  the  sinews  of  war. 

"  Husbands  are  luxuries,  my  dear,  and  must  be 
paid  for  accordingly,"  was  his  only  reply  to  words  of 
remonstrance,  and  when  the  aforesaid  pocket  was  put 
out  of  sight,  he  broke  things,  by  way  of  demonstration, 
until  it  was  again  brought  within  reach. 

Mrs.  Brownstout,  in  the  warmth  of  her  affection, 
for  a  time  tried  kindness  as  a  means  of  reform — she 
winked  at  her  husband's  idleness  and  made  him  a 
weekly  allowance ;  but  his  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
gentlemanly  expenditure  developed  themselves  too 
rapidly  to  be  confined  within  the  bounds  of  such 
limits,  and  he  had  secret  recourse  to  the  pocket,  until 
the  deficiencies  thus  occasioned  became  too  palpable 
to  be  concealed.  The  cash  would  not  balance,  and, 
naturally  enough,  the  patience  of  Mrs.  Brownstout 
then  kicked  the  beam.  She  "  flopped"  her  little  hus- 
band— not  with  a  shad,  as  might  be  expected,  but 
with  a  shovel  applied  in  its  latitude,  "  broadside  on.11 

The  next  morning,  silence  reigned  through  the  hap- 
less domicile  of  the  Brownstouts.  The  masculine 
owner  of  that  name  had  disappeared,  and  with  him 
the  pocket,  check  apron  and  all.  Night  after  night 
he  came  not,  and  Mrs.  Brownstout  grew  meagre  and 
dejected. 

u  I'm  a  lone  widder  feller,"  sighed  she,  "  or  just  as 
bad.  When  you  aint  got  your  husband,  it 's  pretty 
near  the  same  thing  as  if  you  had  n't  none.  But  men 
is  men  all  the  world  over,  and  you  can't  help  it  no 
how.  When  Brownstout  fust  came  a  courtin'  to  me, 
you'd  a  thought  butter  wouldn't  a  melted  in  his 
mouth,  he  pretended  to  be  so  sniptious.  He  swore 
he  loved  ins ;  but  now,  just  because  of  a  little  diffi- 
culty about  the  shovel,  he 's  shinned  it  like  a  white- 
head, with  my  pocket  full  of  change  and  all  the 
spoons  he  could  lay  his  hands  on." 

And  so  Mrs.  Brownstout  one  evening  sallied  forth 
in  search  of  the  delinquent. 

The  bar  was  in  full  practice— clients  and  "  cases" 
flocked  around  it  in  abundance.  Four  "  hands1'  with 
their  sleeves  rolled  up  could  scarcely,  with  all  their 
quickness,  mix  the  "  fancy  drinks"  fast  enough  to  sup- 
ply the  demand,  so  numerous  were  the  applications 
'for  refreshment.  Corks  were  popping— the  bottles 
gurgled— clouds  of  cigar  smoke  were  "  rolling  dun," 
and  men  had  to  speak  at  the  very  stretch  of  their 
voices  to  be  heard  over  the  thunder  of  the  balls,  as 


they  went  trolling  along  the  board  and  crashing  among 
the  ninepins,  anon  booming  back  adown  the  trough. 
There,  amidst  the  crowd,  divested  of  his  coat  and 
waistcoat,  to  give  free  play  to  muscular  action,  was 
Brownstout — the  faithless  Brownstout ! — in  his  glory. 
His  cigar  and  his  half-empty  tumbler  stood  upon  an 
adjacent  ledge — in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hour,  he  had 
not  only  bared  his  arms,  but  likewise  girt  his  body 
with  a  bandana,  and  tucked  his  trowsers  into  his  boots. 
There'  was  a  streak  of  chalk  upon  his  face,  which 
gave  its  general  flush  of  excitement  a  still  more  ruddy 
tinge. 

It  was  his  throw ! 

Nicely  did  Brownstout  poise  the  ponderous  ball, 
which  rested  on  his  right  hand,  while  the  forefinger 
of  the  left  remained  for  an  instant  upon  its  upper 
hemisphere.  He  paused  a  moment  for  an  inspiring  sip 
and  a  preliminary  puff— and  then — the  living  statues 
never  displayed  more  grace  in  attitude — every  heaj 
projected  as  if  their  owners  would  penetrate  into  fu- 
turity, and  see  results  before  they  were  accomplished. 
Brownstout  bowed  himself  to  the  task,  scanning  the 
interval  with  that  eye  of  skill  which  so  surely  be- 
tokens victory,  and  then,  with  a  slide  like  that  of  the 
feathered  Mercury — whizz ! — bang ! — slam ! — boom !— 
bump  ! — smash ! !— crash ! ! ! 

"  Another  set-up !"  is  the  general  cry,  and  Brown- 
stout, with  a  back-handed  sweep  across  his  counte- 
nance, which  scarcely  concealed  the  half-suppressed 
smile  of  conscious  genius  beaming  in  every  feature — 
though  he  would  have  looked  indifferent  had  that  been 
possible — turned  himself  once  more  to  his  tumbler 
and  to  his  cigar,  like  one  who  felt  that  "  he  had  done 
the  state  some  service  and  they  knew  it."  He  had 
reason  to  be  proud.  Not  only  had  he  achieved 
victory  for  his  "  pard'ners"  and  gained  the  refresh- 
ment tickets — good  for  a  drink  and  trimmings— con- 
sequent thereon: — but  he  had  also  secured  several 
bets,  couched  under  the  mysterious  phrase  of  being 
for  "  something  all  round."  Indeed,  it  is  not  certain 
that  an  "  oyster  supper  for  six"  was  not  also  depen- 
dent on  the  result,  which  Brownstout  had  mentally 
resolved  should  be  an  oyster  supper  for  one  on  each 
of  six  specified  nights,  and  not  an  oyster  supper  for 
six  on  one  night ;  the  last  being  a  common  arrange- 
ment, but  regarded  by  him  as  at  war  with  true  economy, 
and  as  most  "  w  a*teful  and  ridiculous  excess." 

After  the  first  burst  of  exultation  was  over,  the 
victors  seemed  suddenly  to  become  athirst — they 
smacked  their  lips,  and  made  many  other  conven- 
tional signs  expressive  of  that  condition,  jogging  the 
elbows^of  the  defeated  and  asking,  very  significantly, 
"  what  shall  it  be  ?" — a  sound  which  awakened  the 
smiles  of  "the  bar,"  the  members  whereof  began 
scientifically  to  handle  the  decanters  chiefly  affected 
by  Mr.  Brownstout's  "  brave  associates — partners  of 
his  toil" — for  had  not  he  gained  the  decisive  "  set-up?  " 

"  Set  up !" — unlucky  words !  Well  said  Napoleon 
to  the  Abbe  De  Pradt,  that  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous  there  is  but  one  step.  It  was  so  with  the 
emperor.  He  and  Brownstout  both  found  that  often 
when  we  have  gained  a  "  set-up,"  we  are  nearest  to 
|  a  "  set-down." 
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"  Out  of  the  way !"  shrieked  a  well  known  voice, 
the  owner  of  which  was  endeavoring  to  force  a 
passage  through  the  crowd — "  I  'm  sure  he  's  here — 
he 's  always  here,  and  I  'm  come  to  fetch  him !" 

"The  old  woman!"  exclaimed  Brownstout,  in 
trembling  dismay,  as  the  tumbler  slipped  from  his 
nerveless  hand  and  the  cigar  rolled  into  the  folds  of 
his  bosom. 

"  An  old  woman !"  repeated  the  gentlemen  of  the 
bar,  letting  fell  their  "  muddlers." 

"  His  old  woman !"  re-echoed  ihe  nine-pin  players, 
aghast. 

"  Brownstout's  old  woman !"  was1  the  general  chorus. 

41  Run,  Browney !" 

"  Hop,  Stoutey ! !" 

1 '  Make  yourself  scarce  V>  ^ 

Too  late,  alas !  were  these  kindly  hints  from  those 
who  would  have  saved  their  beloved  friend  from  the 
infliction  of  domestic  discipline.  Brownstout  saw 
that  retreat  was  impossible.  His  wife's  broad  hand 
was  upon  him.  He  fell  back  breathless  with  terror — 
it  is  presumed  that  reminiscences  of  the  shovel  danced 
athwart  his  brain. 

Like  another  Mephistophiles,  Jack  Spratte  appeared 
upon  the  scene.  The  author  of  mischief  is  always  in 
at  the  catastrophe. 

"You  area  precious  set  of  warmint !"  said  Mrs. 
Brownstout,  as  she  glared  fiercely  around — "  who  am 
I  to  thank  for  deludin'  my  old  man  to  sich  places  as 
this,  to  waste  his  time  and  my  money  on  fools  and 
foolery !" 

"  Thank  me !"  exclaimed  Jack  Spratte,  hysterically, 
"  me! — me !  to  whom  you  guv'  the  mitten ! — me  who 
got  the  bag  to  hold ! — me,  whose  nose  was  put  out  of 
jint! — me,  whose  young  hopes  was  drownded  in 
oold  water  almost  before  their  eyes  was  opened !" 

The  "  adsum  qui  fed"  of  the  Latin  poet  was  never 
more  finely  "  done  into  English,"  though  it  may  well  be 
questioned  whether  the  atrocious  Spratte  had  ever 
heard  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus. 

The  excitement  became  intense — the  crowd  huddled 
around— the  boys  rushed  from  the  pins  to  listen  to  the 
denouement — and  one  thirsty  soul  at  the  bar  showed 
his  interest  in  the  matter,  by  hastily  swallowing  the 
contents  of  three  other  gentlemen's  glasses,  to  fortify 
himself  for  the  occasion,  after  which  he  also  hurried 
to  the  centre. 

"  It  was  me  that  done  it  all !"  continued  Spratte, 
gesticulating  spasmodically — "  I  know'd  he  'd  break 
your  heart ! — I  know'd  he  'd  hook  your  money !— I 
know'd  he  'd  keep  always  goin'  out  and  never  com  in' 
home  agin !  If  it  had  n't  been  for  me  he  'd  not  have 
married  you— but  now  I'm  revenged — now  I'm 
happy— now  I  'm— ha !  ha !  hugh !"  and  Jack  Spratte 
sprung  high  into  the  air,  and,  on  his  return  to 
earth,  spun  round  three  times,  and,  exhausted  by  emo- 
tion, fell  prostrate,  upsetting  a  table  upon  which  stood 
three  "  brandies"  and  one  whiskey  punch. 

Mrs.  Brownstout  dropped  her  hands  and  suffered 
the  almost  inanimate  form  of  her  husband  to  go  lum- 


bering to  the  earth,  while  she  stood  petrified  with  de- 
spair at  this  terrible  revelation.  Her  heart  was  coa- 
gealed,  and  every  bystander  was  stricken  with  hcrra 
at  Spratte's  having  proved  to  be  such  a  "  dsbmtaT 
fish !— all  were  moved  inwardly,  except  the  uulitaria 
who  had  imbibed  the  other  gentlemen's  liquor,  andbe 
seized  on  the  chance  to  move  outwardly,  that  hemgt 
sneak  away  without  discharging  the  does  for  tht 
which  he  bad  ordered  himself. 

There  were  no  more  ninepins  that  night— u» 
moral  influence  was  such  that  the  boys  put  odik 
lights  without  being  told  to  do  so— if  they  had  mt  in- 
deed, it  is  probable  the  lights  would  have  gem  aid 
themselves.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brownstout  went  twee 
in  a  cab — they  were  too  much  overcome  to  mi 
Jack  Spratte  recovered  by  slow  degrees— the  thn* 

I  brandies  and  the  whiskey  punch,  in  which  he  was  i*> 
mersed,  probably  saved  his  life— but  Jack  Spnse 
never  smiled  again,  no  matter  how  good  the  joke- 
His  bosom  was  seared — his  heart  was  like  a  dried 
cherry  several  seasons  old,  and  so  he  became  i  drea- 
mer in  the  marines,  delighting  only  in  the  beating  a* 
tattoo  and  reveille,  as  two  of  the  most  nusaaibrqactf 
employments— the  one  sending  men  to  bed,  whiieue 
other  forces  them  to  get  up.  He  was  severe  q*t 
these  points  of  war,  and  it  was  noticed  that  be** 
always  a  little  before  the  time  in  the  performance^ 
each.  Such  are  the  spiteful  effects  of  blighted  ac- 
tions, which  give  acerbity  even  to  a  musician1  B* 
Jack  Spratte's  revenge  had  failed— mast  st&) 
failed.  After  the  events  of  the  ninepin  alley,  B**» 
stout  was  an  altered  man.  He  might  justly  be  spota 
of  as  a  great  moral  re-action.  Stung  to  the  <p&* 
having  been  made  an  instrument  of  revenge— as** 
drumstick  of  malignity,  he  burnt  all  the  tickets  a  to 
possession,  *'  good,"  as  they  were,  "  for  refreshna* 
at  the  bar"— he  returned  the  check  apron  pocket » 
his  wife,  though  perhaps  it  would  have  been  »* 
acceptable  if  any  thing  had  remained  in  it.  T* 
spoons,  however,  were  past  rcdemptioa ;  btf  vtt 
are  spoons  in  comparison  with  matrimonial  caaftrf- 
what  are  spoons  when  one's  husband  works  in  b 
daytime  and  never  goes  out  in  the  evenings?  &*■ 
Brownstout  was  a  happy  woman,  and  never  e«» 
hinted  at  "  spoons,"  except  when  she  imagined  it* 
her  husband's  thoughts  might  perhaps  be  Urayii?^ 
ward    ninepins.     That  word   always  brougbt  toa 

'straight,  and  she  but  rarely  had  occasfen  \o  «• 
"  spoons,"  except  -en  the  Fourth  of  July  or  abort  tbf 
Christinas  holidays.  As  for  the  bibulous  individual 
before  alluded  to,  the  poetic  catastrophe  to  which  be 
was  an  accidental  witness  made  him  so  drr  thai  v 
has  been  busy  ever  since  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  (f*** 
his  thirst.    He  thinks  of  hiring  himself  out  as  i ifc» 

ibr  any  moderate  shied  river,  and  would  do  so,  if  w 
navigation  company  were  liberal  enough  to  pot  a  &Q 
of  something  in  the  water,  just  to  take  the  chill  <*f  ** 
to  correct  its  crudities. 
And  such  is  the  end  of  "  Jacx  Sfeatte's  Bfr 
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AN    ADVENTURE    IN    CUBA. 


BT  KPM  8AROSNT. 


"  But,  speaking  of  dancing,  did  you  ever  dance  the 
zapateo  ?"  asked  my  companion. 

<(  I  have  never  ventured  to  attempt  it,"  was  my 
reply. 

"  Then  can  you  never  have  been  in  Cuba." 

"  That  does  not  follow ;  for  I  was  there  once  when 
the  cholera  and  yellow  fever  were  both  raging.  Thre 
was  little  dancing  then,  except  such  as  delirium  might 
prompt." 

"  The  zapateo,"  said  Smith,  for  it  was  he,  a  chance 
acquaintance,  whom  I  encountered  the  other  day  on 
board  one  of  the  Sound  steamboats,  with  whom  I  was 
conversing — "the  zapateo  bears  the  same  relation  to 
other  dances  in  Cuba  that  the  Fourth  of  July  does  to 
other  holidays  in  the  United  States — or  the  canvas- 
back  to  other  birds  on  the  Potomac — or  the  salmon  to 
our  other  fish — or  the  Mississippi  to  our  other  rivers — 
or  Henry  Clay  to " 

14  That  will  do,  Smith;  that  will  do  in  the  way  of 
comparison,"  interrupted  I.  "  I  think  I  understand 
what  you  would  say.  Fray  proceed  with  your  de- 
scription." 

44  Every  body  in  Cuba,"  said  he — "  that  is,  every 
body  who  is  any  body — plays  on  the  guitar,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  and  dances  the  zapateo." 

"  But  what  is  the  zapateo?" 

41  It  is  simply  a  sort  of  backward  and  forward 
shuffle,  danced  to  a  quick  and  spirited  measure,  and 
in  which  two  at  a  time  only  engage,  keeping  it  up 
until  one  or  the  other  is  tired,  when  his  or  her  place 
is  taken  by  some  one  of  the  company.  At  first  sight 
one  would  think  it  was  quite  an  easy  matter  to  catch 
the  step,  but  in  reality  it  requires  long  study  ami  fre- 
quent practice  to  accomplish  it  with  even  tonrable 
grace.  The  feet  follow  the  music  so  nicely  that  as 
they  strike  the  floor  you  could  catch  the  tune  from  the 
shuffle  alone ;  and  the  best  dancers  introduce  varieties, 
which,  like  the  shakes  and  flourishes  in  singing,  so 
disguise  the  original  movement  with  ornamental  ad- 
ditions that  you  would  hardly  recognize  to  what 
family  it  belonged.  Well,  to  this  dance  the  Creoles 
seem  devoted  body  and  soul.  No  entertainment  is 
complete  without  it.  For  whole  nights  and  days  they 
will  dance  it  without  any  apparent  relaxation  of  en- 
thusiasm, without  any  sign  of  fatigue.  To  surpass 
ail  competitors  in  dancing  the  zapateo  is  glory  enough 
for  any  Creole  lady  or  gentleman.  Nor  is  excellence 
of  this  kind  wholly  without  its  reward.  It  is  cus- 
tomary for*  a  looker-on,  if  he  be  peculiarly  charmed 
with  the  dancing  of  a  lady,  to  put  his  straw  hat  upon 
her  head,  or  throw  his  handkerchief  over  her  arm, 
afterward  redeeming  it  with  a  present  of  some  kind, 
which,  according  to  his  generosity,  may  be  a  silver 
rial,  or  a  gold  ounce.    I  have  seen  a  lady  almost 


covered  with  hats  and  handkerchiefs  in  the  course  of 
a  dance.  As  soon  as  it  is  ended,  she  holds  up.  the 
article  for  the  owner  to  claim.  He,  perhaps,  says, 
"  da  una  vudta" — she  whirls  round  him,  going  once 
more  through  the  familiar  steps,  then  stops  and  re- 
ceives the  gift  of  her  admirer.  Many  a  time  have  I 
known  a  beautiful  young  Creole  carry  from  a  ball  a 
hundred  dollars  in  gold,  tied  up  in  the  corner  of  her 
handkerchief,  the  guerdon  of  her  superior  dancing. 
To  refuse  a  gilt  on  such  an  occasion  would  be  an 
affront  to  the  gentleman  who  made  it." 

44  But  is  there  no  reward  for  the  gentlemen  who 
excel,  as  well  as  for  the  ladies  ?" 

44  Occasionally  the  ladies  amuse  themselves  by  pre- 
senting a  sugar-plum  or  an  orange,  but  it  is  rare  that 
the  male  dancers  receive  gold  or  silver.  Sometimes 
when  a  man  dances  extremely  awkwardly,  hats  and 
handkerchiefs  are  showered  upon  him  in  mockery. 
He  is  obliged  to  receive  them  and  offer  them  for  re- 
demption, and  then  his  gifts  are  found  to  consist  of 
half-smoked  cigars,  bits  of  orange  peel,  nut-shells,  and 
all  the  worthless  and  despised  things  that  can  be 
found." 

44  Is  not  the  individual,  thus  made  sport  of,  ever 
roused  to  anger  ?"  I  inquired. 

<(  Not  if  he  be  a  true  Creole,  and  to  the  manner 
born,"  said  my  companion.  "I  remember  an  in- 
stance, however,  where  a  thoughtlessness  was  the 
means  of  involving  a  fellow  countryman  in  a  scrape 
that  threatened  to  prove  serious.  Dayton  and  I  had 
been  dining  on  board  one  oi  our  national  ships,  then 
in  the  harbor  of  Havana.  We  had  both  partaken 
pretty  freely  of  the  super-excellent  cliquot  which  our 

friend,  Lieutenant  B ,  had  provided,  and  we  were 

both  primed  for  any  frolic  which  might  present  itself. 
As  we  were  returning  to  our  lodgings  somewhat  late 
in  the  evening,  the  sound  of  music  and  dancing  ar- 
rested our  attention,  and  lent  its  aid  to  the  champaign 
in  kindling  our  blood.  By  a  consentaneous  impulse 
we  entered  the  building  where  the  fun  seemed  to  be 
going  on,  and,  on  paying  a  few  rials  at  the  door, 
were  admitted  into  a  hall  where  a  large  company 
were  assembled,  grouped  around  a  couple  who  were 
dancing  the  perpetual  zapateo.  Dayton,  who  had 
never  before  seen  the  dance,  seemed  to  regard  it  now 
with  intense  interest,  and  I  perceived  from  an  occa- 
sional shuffling  of  his  feet  that  he  was  eager  to  try 
them  in  this  new  and  fascinating  measure.  '  By  Jove, 
I  think  I  can  go  it,'  said  he,  putting  both  hands  upon 
his  knees  and  lowering  his  head  to  scrutinize  more 
closely  the  steps  made  by  the  dancers.  The  spirit  of 
mischief  induced  me  to  reply  in  accents  of  encourage- 
ment, *  To  be  sure  you  can  dance  it,  Dayton.  It  is 
quite  simple.    Once  get  into  it,  and  the  music  will 
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cany  you  on,  without  your  troubling  yourself  about 
the  steps.'  'And  why  shouldn't  I  trouble  myself 
about  the  steps  ?'  asked  he,  '  they  are  simple  enough. 
Any  fool  could  learn  them  in  fire  minutes.  It  is  but 
patting  the  floor  with  your  feet,  thus— then  coming 
forward  with  a  sort  of  a  hop  and  a  step,  thus—  tnen 
back  again,  as  that  character  with  the  red  silk 
streamers  to  his  jacket  is  doing — and  there  you  have 
the  whole  mystery.'  From  the  grotesque  movements 
which  my  companion  made,  as  be  attempted  to  imi- 
tate the  steps,  I  was  convinced  that  he  knew  no  more 
of  the  dance  than  a  bear  did  of  waltzing,  but  the  op- 
portunity of  making  some  fun  was  too  choice  a  one 
for  me  to  let  it  slip  by  unimproved.  f  Bless  me,  my 
dear  fellow,'  exclaimed  I,  '  how  the  deuce  have  you 
contrived  to  catch  the  trick  of  it  so  soon?  Why, 
man,  you  must  have  practiced  it  before.'  'Never 
saw  it  before  this  evening,  upon  my  honor,'  said  Day- 
ton, earnestly,  quite  elated  at  the  discovery  of  his 
new  talent  for  dancing  the  zapateo.  Here  the  gentle- 
man who  was  then  executing  the  dance,  and  who  was 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  dancers  on  the  island, 
comprehended  a  nod  which  I  made  to  him,  and,  ceas- 
ing, suddenly  tapped  poor  Dayton  on  the  shoulder, 
and  signified  to  him  that  if  he  wished  to  dance  a  place 
was  now  vacant.  The  lady  kept  on  with  the  dance, 
notwithstanding  the  withdrawal  of  her  partner.  Day- 
ton's gallantry,  pride  and  ambition  were  all  strongly 
appealed  to,  and,  handing  me  his  hat,  be  boldly  ad- 
vanced, and,  bowing  to  the  lady,  took  up  the  vacated 
position." 

Here  a  momentary  interruption  was  produced  in 
Smith's  narrative,  by  the  ringing  of  the  supper  bell. 
After  we  were  seated  at  the  table,  he  proceeded. 

41  Let  me  see.  I  left  Dayton  just  entering  upon  the 
dance.  The  music  all  this  while  did  not  discontinue 
for  a  moment;  and,  striking  an  attitude  which  re- 
minded me  forcibly  of  one  of  Jim  Crow's  preliminary 
flourishes,  Dayton  commenced  a  species  of  shuffling 
which  he  believed  in  his  heart  to  be  the  zapateo. 
For  some  moments,  respect  for  the  feelings  of  a 
stranger  kept  the  spectators  silent,  but  when  he  per- 
severed in  his  grotesque  and  indescribable  saltations, 
now  apparently  combining  in  his  mind  dim  recollec- 
tions of  the  sailor's  hornpipe  with  emulatory  imita- 
tions of  the  popular  styles  of  Master  Diamond  and 
Mr.  Rice — the  general  disposition  to  laugh  could  no 
longer  be  repressed.  It  burst  forth  in  one  loud,  pro- 
tracted shout.  There  had  been  much  laughing  before 
he  commenced,  and  Dayton  did  not  for  a  moment 
imagine  that  he  was  now  the  subject  of  it  any  more 
'  than  he  was  before.  And  when  the  hats  and  hand- 
kerchiefs began  to  pour  in  upon  him,  and  the  ladies 
themselves  clapped  their  little  hands  and  cried  bravo, 
he  seriously  believed  that  he  had  made  an  impression 
which  even  Fanny  Ellsler  could  not  transcend.  At 
length,  the  uproar  became  so  great  that  the  director  of 
the  ball,  who  seemed  to  think  that  the  joke  had  been 
carried  quite  far  enough,  interfered  to  bring  it  to  a 
termination.     Tapping  Dayton  on  the  shoulder,  he 


exclaimed,  iPeray  hombre!  Pera,  hombre!  (Stop, 
man!)  My  friend  did  not  understand  a  word  of 
Spanish,  and  turning  to  me  with  a  face  full  of  inno- 
cent inquiry,  he  asked :  ( What  does  he  say  V  '  He 
says  thai  you  dance  the  zapateo  superbly,'  said  I, 
while  the  tears  ran  down  my  cheeks  from  suppressed 
laughter.  Encouraged  by  this,  poor  Dayton  proceeded 
with  increased  energy,  performing  some  of  the  most 
extraordinary  vaultings  I  had  ever  seen  off  the  stage. 
Again  the  spectators  burst  into  a  roar  of  laqghter,  and 
again  the  director,  with  a  grave  face,  tapped  the 
dancer  upon  the  shoulder,  repeating  the  exclamation, 
'Pera,  hombre!  pera!1  '  What  does  he  say  now?9 
asked  Dayton.  ( He  says  he  never  saw  the  zapateo 
danced  better,'  returned  I,  half  suffocating  with  the 
effort  to  appear  serious.  Overjoyed  at  his  success, 
Dayton  resumed  his  antics ;  but  at  that  moment  his 
partner  withdrew,  and,  as  no  lady  ventured  forward 
to  take  her  place,  I  persuaded  him  to  stop.  Now 
came  the  ceremony  of  redeeming  the  hats  and  hand- 
kerchiefs, with  which  his  admirers  had  laden  him. 
The  owner  of  the  first  article  held  up  redeemed  it 
with  a  copper  cent.  The  next  gave  an  old  kid  glove, 
so  stained  and  dirty  that  it  was  difficult  to  guess  what 
its  original  color  might  have  been.  The  next  gave  a 
wilted  banana,  black  and  dry.  The  next,  a  small 
piece  of  brown  paper.  The  next,  an  iron  nail,  very 
rusty.  The  next,  a  sucked  orange ;  and  the  last,  the 
smallest  possible  end  of  a  smoked  cigar.  Poor  Day- 
ton had  not  been  prepared  for  a  joke  of  this  kind.  I 
had  given  him  to  understand  that  good  dancers  fre- 
quently were  presented  with  doubloons,  but  mentioned 
nothing  of  cigar-ends  and  sucked  oranges.  He  con- 
ceived himself  to  be  the  victim  of  a  premeditated  in- 
sult ;  and,  turning  toward  the  donors  as  soon  as  they 
had  exhausted  their  gifts,  he  returned  them  with  in- 
terest, pelting  the  astonished  Creoles  vigorously  with 
weapons  which  they  themselves  had  supplied.  They 
soon  retaliated,  and,  with  cries  of  disdain  and  anger, 
strove  to  seize  him  and  pin  him  to  the  ground.  This 
was  a  catastrophe  which  I  had  not  anticipated.  All 
was  z*w  tumult  and  confusion.  I  rushed  to  my 
friencrs  assistance,  and  both  of  us  happening  to  be 
scientific  pugilists,  and  much  superior  in  size  and 
strength  to  the  gentlemen  present,  we  fought  our  way 
to  an  open  window,  and  leaped  some  ten  feet  to  the 
ground.  A  pistol  was  discharged,  as  we  alighted,  from 
the  hand  of  some  enraged  opponent,  but  it  did  no 
harm,  and,  gliding  along  the  shady  side  of  the  street, 
we  escaped  farther  molestation  and  pursuit.  Poor 
Dayton !    He  never  afterward  danced  the  zapateo." 

"  What  became  of  him  ?"  asked  I,  as  I  finished  my 
last  cup  of  hyson. 

"  He  died  the  next  week,  of  the  yellow  fever,  con- 
tracted by  indiscreet  exposure  to  the  sun,"  said  Smith. 
"  I  had  it  badly  myself  at  the  same  time,  but  re- 
covered. " 

"  Shall  we  walk  on  deck  ?    It  is  a  beautiful  even- 


» 


ing. 
"  As  you  please." 


A    CAUTION    TO    SEA    TRAVELERS 


BY  HABBT  FRAXCO. 


It  was  on  the  first  of  March,  in  the  year  eighteen  some- 
thing, 
I  have  not  my  notes  at  hand,  and  my  mem'ry  's  a  dumb  thing 
In  regard  to  dates  and  names,  when  for  the  first  time  I  parted 
With  all  the  friends  I  loved,  and  almost  broken  hearted 
Leaped  on  the  packet's  deck,  just  fastened  to  a  steamer, 
With  the  wind  from  the  nor'west  blowing  "  a  regular 

screamer." 
(AJ1  the  hullabulloo  of  starting  may  be  read  in  Mr.  Dickens,) 
And  we  were  soon  outside  the  Hook  among  Mother  Carey's 

chickens. 
We  were*  eight-and-twenty  souls,  men,  women,  children 

and  nurses, 
And  some  were  as  lively  as  crickets,  and  some  were  as 

solemn  as  hearses. 
There  was  Mr.  Crowley,  one  of  those  old  fashioned  British 

grumblers, 
Who,  to  get  the  worth  of  their  money,  contrive  to  break 

decanters  and  tumblers, 
And  Mr.  Smith,  who,  it  was  thought,  had  taken  a  purser's 

nomen, 
His  whole  baggage  consisting  of  a  wallet,  decidedly  an  ill 

omen; 
He  wns  well  enough  in  other  things,  about  forty  and  some- 
what burly, 
In  fact,  rather  good-looking,  but  most  unaccountably  surly. 

Now,  one  may  go  to  Albany  and  not  care  whether  one 

travels  with  saints  or  sinners 
Just  as  one  is  indifferent  to  one's  company  when  one  dines 

at  public  dinners ; 
But  such  indifference  to  one's  companions  when  one  crosses 

the  Atlantic,  # 

Would  be  culpable  indeed,  there  is  something  so  romantic 
In  being  cribbed  with  twenty  souls,  unbeknown,  upon  the 

ocean, 
Although  't  is  common  enough,  in  this  age  of  loco-motion ; 
It  will  not,  therefore,  appear  in  the  least  degree  surprising 
That  Mr.  Smith's  appearance  set  all  on  board  surmising ; 
Mr.  Crowley  gruffly  said  that  the  man  deserved  a  halter, 
And  the  common  voice  declared  that  Smith  was  a  defaulter ; 
As  ill  reports  spread  fast,  it  was  very  soon  bruited 
From  the  cabin  to  the  steerage  that  Mr.  Smith  had  Swart- 

wouted. 
These  reports  he  did  not  hear,  for  Mr.  Smith  was  hard  of 

hearing, 
But  he  might  have  guessed  as  much  from  the  glances  and 

the  sneering 
Of  the  stewards  and  the  boys,*  from  the  passengers,  who, 

bolder, 
"Whenever  they  passed  him  gave  him  a  cold  shoulder. 
And  he  doubtless  felt,  if  he  were  the  rogue  we  thought 

him, 
That  by  some  unlucky  chance  the  Philistines  had  caught 

him; 


A  most  uncomfortable  reflection,  for  he  could  hope  for  no 

quarter, 
And  a  spanking  nor'west  wind  drove  us  fiercely  through 

the  water , 
Indeed,  a  poor  rogue  in  the  midst  of  such  good  people 
Must  have  felt  out  of  place,  and  he  could  not  but  sleep  ill. 

It  chanced  that  Mr.  Smith  and  I  occupied  but  one  state- 
room, 
(Now  a  state-room  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  room-of- 

state,  which  is  generally  a  great  room,) 
A  little  box  with  two  berths  and  only  one  wash  basin, 
But  the  berths  were  scarcely  wide  enough  to  squeeze  one's 

soul-case  in, 
So  when  we  went  to  bed,  that  Mr.  Smith  might  not  shove 

me, 
I  crept  into  the  under  berth  and  he  into  the  one  above  me. 
There  I  lay  half  the  night  hearing  the  water  dashing 
Against  the  ship's  side,  with  strange  thoughts  flashing 
Across  my  half  lulled  senses ;  and  now  and  then  bestowing 
A  thought  upon  poor  Smith,  for  whom  I  felt  a  growing 
Sympathy ;  it  has  always  been  my  foiling 
To  compassionate  poor  wretches,  whether  they  were  ailing 
From  moral  dereliction  or  from  Fortune's  crosses, 
The  loss  of  one's  good  name  is  the  worst  of  earthly  losses, 
And  therefore  most  needs  pity. 

Philosophers  say  that  whiteness 
May  be  produced  at  will,  of  an  exceeding  brightness, 
By  mixing  the  primitive  colors;  at  least  it  has  been  stated 
Although  I  believe  the  fact  has  never  been  demonstrated, 
And,  from  the  analogy  of  lights  and  sounds,  I  question 

whether 
Silence  might  not  be  produced  by  mingling  all  manner  of 

sounds  together. 
I  thought  thus  while  I  lay  in  my  narrow  cabin,  trying 
To  close  my  eyes  in  sleep,  and  there  is  no  denying 
That  silence  soon  fell  upon  me,  but  whether  it  was  owing 
To  waves  splashing,  men  bellowing,  winds  blowing, 
Children  crying,  maids  squalling,  ladies  shrieking, 
Ropes  threshing,  soils  fluttering,  and  masts  creaking, 
I  know  not  to  a  scientific  certainty  ;  but  I  soon  fell  a  dream- 
ing. 
And  was  suddenly  aroused  by  a  warm  current  streaming 
Directly  on  my  face ;  being  dark  as  pitch  I  roared  out, 

steward  ! 
And  away  came  John  tumbling  down  to  leeward. 
Steward,  said  I,  tell  the  captain  the  ship  has  sprung  a  leak 

on  deck, 
Here,  's  a  stream  of  warm  water  running  upon  my  neck ! 
"  Warm  water !"  exclaimed  John,  aa  he  reached  out  his 

hand  to  feel  it. 
"  We  must  be  in  the  Gulf— Lord,  how  the  boat  does  reel  it." 
Be  quick,  I  replied,  bring  a  candle,  for  I  'm  flooded, 
"O,  murder!"  exclaimed  John,   as  he  returned,  "Mr. 
Franco,  you  are  all  blooded !" 
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The  candle  did,  indeed,  reveal  a  moat  terrific  eight, 
Which  made  John,  who  was  at  black  at  jet,  almost  look 

white. 
And  I,  who  am  not  often  oyercorae  with  fear, 
Fell  down  aghast  when  I  saw  Smith  lying  above  me,  with 

his  throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear. 
He  died  by  his  own  hand,  but  in  troth  wounded 
By  the  cold  glances' of  the  fellow  beings  by  whom  he  was 

surrounded, 
Who  should  back  to  virtue's  paths  by  gentle  means  have 

brought  him, 
And  the  loveliness  of  goodness  by  their  own  example 

taught  him — 
The  apostolic  mode  of  teaching,  worth  all  the  bookish 

knowledge, 


MAGAZIZE. 

As  to  saving  sinners'  souls,  ever  gained  in  school  and  er&st 
Poor  Smith !  where  he  came  from,  or  whither  be  «a 

going, 
Could  not  be  learned  from  his  papers,  and  I  never  had  Js 

satisfaction  of  knowing. 
But  many  a  time  since,  too  many  times  to  number, 
Have  I  been  visited  by  him  when  dropping  into  a  starV 
And  have  started  in  my  sleep,  both  on  land  and  btlkw. 
Thinking  I  could  feel  his  warm  blood  pattering  spas 

pillow. 

MORAL. 


Whenever  you  travel  by  sea,  be  emotions  in  scieokct 

berth  not  to  commit  such  a  blander 
As  I  did  with  poor  Smith,  but  take  the  upper  one  «ai  c 

your  room-mate  sleep  under. 


WASHINGTON    ALLSTON. 


BT  RICHARD  H.  DARA. 


I  look  through  tears  on  Beauty  now ; 
And  Beauty's  self  less  radiant  looks  on  me, 
Serene,  yet  touched  with  sadness  is  the  brow 
(Once  bright  with  joy)  I  see. 

Joy- waking  Beauty,  why  so  sad  ? 
Tell  where  the  radiance  of  the  smile  is  gone 
At  which  my  heart  and  earth  and  skies  were  glad — 
That  linked  us  all  in  one. 

It  is  not  on  the  mountain's  breast ; 
It  comes  not  to  me  with  the  dawning  day ; 
Nor  looks  it  from  the  glories  of  the  west, 
As  slow  they  pass  away. 

Nor  on  those  gliding  roundlets  bright 
That  steal  their  play  among  the  woody  shades, 
Nor  on  thine  own  dear  children  doth  it  light — 
The  flowers  along  the  glades. 

And  altered  to  the  living  mind 
(The  great  high-priestess  with  her  thought-born  race 


Who  round  thine  altar  aye  bare  stood 
The  comforts  of  thy  face. 


Why  shadowed  thus  thy  forehead  fair  ? 
Why  on  the  mind  low  hongB  a  mystic  gloom  T 
And  spreads  away  upon  the  genial  air, 
Like  vapors  from  the  tomb  t 

Why  should  ye  shine,  you  lights  above  ♦ 
Why,  little  flowers,  open  to  the  heat  ? 
No  more  within  the  heart  ye  filled  with  love 
The  living  pulses  beat. 

Well,  Beauty,  may  you  mourning  stand ! 
The  fine  beholding  eye  whose  constant  look 
Was  turned  on  thee  is  dark— -and  cold  the  h***? 
That  gave  all  vision  took. 

Nay,  heart,  be  still ! — Of  heavenly  birth 
Is  Beauty  sprung.—  Lookup!  behold  theplaci- 
There  he  who  reverent  traced  her  steps  on  eartk 

%'ow  sees  her  face  to  face. 
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BT  O-BOBOB  HILL. 


Lira  some  proud  oak,  that  from  its  forest-home 
Goes  forth  to  battle  with  the  wave  and  blast, 

From  woods  that  nursed  thee  in  their  peaceful  gloom 
Undaunted  was  thy  youthful  spirit  cast : 

A  self-relying  soul,  that  fixed  her  eye 

On  daring  deeds,  achievements  great  and  high, 
And  met  by  peril,  menaced  by  distress, 


From  her  imperial  flight  would  not  be  thrown; 

But,  like  the  eagle  of  the  wilderness, 
Went  forth  to  prey,  ungnided  and  alone, 

To  war  with  all  that  warred  with  man's  free  r  z1' 
The  shrine  has  perished ;  but  the  sparks  are  sewrn. 

As  by  the  whirlwind,  from  its  altar-eile, 
Thoughts  that  are  fire  and  winged  by  words  of  it*ii 
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BY  T.  C.  OBATTAB. 


(Coati&oed  bom  page  181.) 


GHAPTER  VI. 

It  w31  be  remembered  that  as  soon as  poor  Corryeur 
and  his  wife  left  Balmat's  house,  after  the  fruitless 
attempt  to  acquire  tidings  of  their  missing  child,  he 
who  so  brutally  repulsed  their  entreaties  for  informa- 
tion also  disappeared  from  the  scene.  It  need  hardly 
be  stated  that  he  had  set  out,  by  a  circuitous  path,  on 
a  visit  to  his  little  prisoner.  He  had  effected  his  object 
of  leaving  no  proof  in  the  hands  of  her  parents  that 
she  was  concealed  in  his  premises,  or  that  he  shrunk 
from  a  prompt  and  minute  search.  While  he  took  his 
upward  way  through  the  wood  on  the  road  to  Montau- 
vert,  and  was  soon  lost  to  the  eyes  of  the  most  in- 
quisitive  or  suspicious  of  his  neighbors,  the  unhappy 
parents,  baffled  in  their  best  chance  of  success,  had 
repaired  to  the  Tillage  magistrate,  detailed  their  mis- 
fortune, and  loudly  demanded  inquiry,  assistance,  and, 
if  possible,  redress.  All  that  could  be  granted  to  them 
was  granted,  namely,  a  summons  for  the  appearance 
of  old  Jeannette  with  the  men  employed  about  Bal- 
mat's mill,  and  subsequently  a  strict  search  in  the 
premises.  This  order  was  instantly  obeyed,  but  the 
examination  which  was  forthwith  proceeded  on  pro- 
duced no  result.  The  men  evidently  knew  nothing  of 
their  master's  doings,  and  the  old  woman  explained 
her  somewhat  doubtful  expressions  to  Corryeur  by  the 
very  natural  and  laudable  feeling  of  a  wish  to  give 
him  at  least  the  consolation  of  hope. 

In  the  mean  time  the  report  of  Julie's  disappearance 
had  spread  through  the  village  and  reached  the  post- 
office.  The  attention  of  the  antiquated  female  func- 
tionary who  did  the  internal  duties  of  that  important 
branch  of  administration  was  thus  drawn  to  the  billet 
found  in  the  box  to  Corryeur's  address.  On  ordinary 
occasions  it  might  and  would  have  lain  for  days  un- 
heeded in  the  narrow  recipient  of  mountain  corres- 
pondence; but  the  good  nature  of  the  woman  over- 
came the  indifference  of  the  postmistress,  and  her  old 
hobbling  letter-carrier  was  despatched  in  all  speed — 
and  that  was  not  of  mercurial  quality — to  convey  the 
document  that  promised  a  chance  of  relief  to  the 
afflicted  father  and  mother.  This  announcement  of 
her  safety,  in  Julie's  well  known  handwriting,  was 
indeed  a  world  of  comfort  to  them.  And  the  strange 
fact  of  her  favorite  goat  having  also  disappeared, 
seemed  to  carry  conviction  that  both  were  somewhere 
together,  and  that  not  in  any  distant  retreat.  No  one 
imagined  the  possibility  of  their  both  being  a  league 
up  in  the  mountains.  And  so  the  matter  rested  for 
awhile,  speculation  and  cogitation  utterly  failing  to 
throw  any  decided  light  on  the  truth. 
20 


When  Balmat  reached  the  chalet,  which  was  during 
the  magisterial  inquiry  just  mentioned,  he  found  every 
thing  as  he  had  left  it  a  few  hours  before,  except  that 
the  sun  now  lighted  up  with  all  its  splendor  the  gray 
and  misty  beauties  of  the  morning  landscape.  The 
goat  browsed  patiently  in  the  rich  herbage,  and  no 
sound  save  the  murmuring  of  the  rock-formed  cata- 
racts broke  the  stillness  of  the  scene.  Gabriel  peeped 
once  more  through  the  window  bars,  and  saw  that 
Julie  still  slept.  Gently  loosing  the  string  which 
bound  the  goat,  and  unlocking  the  door  of  the  hut,  he 
let  the  animal  walk  in,  and  he  watched  the  effect.  It 
began  at  first  to  toss  about  the  leafy  and  mossy  carpet, 
and  to  nibble  at  some  of  its  most  tender  materials, 
but  in  a  few  minutes  it  came  up  to  the  couch,  and 
(whether  it  recognved  its  young  mistress  or  not  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  philosophy)  it  instantly  set  up 
its  wonted  note  of  tremulous  bleating,  standing  close 
to  the  object  which  its  voice  seemed  calling  into  con- 
sciousness. Julie  suddenly  started  up,  rubbed  her 
eyes  with  both  hands,  looked  round  and  round  the 
chamber,  fixed  her  gase  for  a  moment  on  the  window, 
then  let  it  fall  on  the  still  bleating  animal,  which  she 
as  instantly  embraced  with  animated  delight,  while  it 
licked  her  face  and  returned  her  caresses,  with  a 
thousand  grotesque  yet  affectionate  gambols.  Julie 
next  arose  from  her  reclining  posture ;  and  Balmat  as 
instantly  retired  to  allow  her  an  opportunity  of  arrang- 
ing her  simple  toilet  unobstructedly.  As  be.  walked 
aside  he  threw  up  his  eyes  and  hands  in  wonder — not 
at  the  familiar  objects  of  romantic  grandeur  which 
surrounded  the  scene,  but  at  the  amazing  change  in 
his  own  nature,  which  had  never  till  then  known  a 
sentiment  of  delicacy. 

In  a  little  while  Julie  was  out  on  the  greensward 
which  surrounded  the  hut,  and  she  ran  affectionately 
toward  Balmat,  followed  by  her  recovered  favorite, 
and  with  looks  beaming  with  gratitude  she  thanked 
him  again  and  again  for  the  kindness  he  had  done  her. 
She  inquired  how  he  managed  to  bring  the  goat  so 
long  and  00  difficult  a  road.  Balmat  replied  that  to 
come  to  those  one  loved  such  obstacles  were  as  no- 
thing ;  and  though  his  answer  was  meant  to  apply  to 
the  animal,  Julie  did  not  fail  to  attach  its  meaning  to 
Gabriel's  self.  She  took  it  for  granted  that  he  had 
seen  her  parents  and  obtained  the  goat  with  their  con- 
sent— for  though  she  had  most  pleasant  dreams,  she 
never  dreamt  of  the  fact  of  his  stolen  expedition  and 
the  double  journey  he  had  made  since  supper  time. 
He  admitted  his  having  seen  her  father  and  mother, 
assured  her  that  her  letter  had  quite  satisfied  them 
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about  her,  and  shuffled  over  her  other  questionings— 
thus  mingling  truth,  lies  and  equivocation  altogether. 

"  And  now,  Julie,  you  must  think  of  your  house- 
keeping,1' said  Balmat,  turning  from  her  homeward 
theme.  "While  you  milk  the  goat,  I  will  make  the 
fire.  Here  is  a  packet  of  coffee  which  I  have  brought 
with  me,  and  a  few  fresh  laid  eggs  which  I  picked  up 
in  my  own  hen-house,  so  that  with  the  bread,  butter, 
cheese  and  honey  in  store  within,  I  think  we  shall 
make  a  breakfast  that  the  Syndic  of  Sallenche  might 
envy  us  for." 

In  a  few  minutes  more  the  division  of  labor  thus 
suggested  was  acted  on;  and  in  due  time  they  pre- 
pared and  finished  their  repast,  with  a  gusto  only 
known  to  the  inhabitants  or  visiters  of  high  regions, 
and  the  possessors  of  high  spirits.  A  walk- into  the 
deeper  recesses  of  the  glen  was  next  proposed  by 
Balmat,  and  gladly  acceded  to  by  Julie,  for  she  longed 
to  explore  the  beauties  of  the  place  which  she  had  as 
yet  scarcely  seen,  except  in  the  brilliant  yet  vague 
glimpses  of  the  moon.  They  wandered  along,  and 
rambled  about,  and  talked  in  a  desultory  manner  -of 
many  subjects,  all  of  them  nearly  as  new  to  one  as 
the  other.  They  were  in  many  points  on  a  par  of 
very  strange  equality.  It  is  custom  alone  which  gives 
manhood  the  superiority  over  childhood  in  matters  of 
taste  and  feeling.  The  roll  grown  inexperience  of 
Gabriel,  who  had  never  known  the  advantages  of 
reciprocated  sympathy,  reduced  him  quite  to  a  level 
o(  his  companion's  girlish  tone  of  reasoning,  on  every 
topic  beyond  the  mere  material  occupations  in  which 
his  life  had  been  passed ;  while  the  animation  of  her 
more  lively  intellect  actually  took  the  lead  in  many 
points  of  the  conversation,  which  turned  chiefly  on 
the  nature  of  the  new  formed  and  anomalous  friend* 
ship  which  had  so  marvellously  sprung  up  between 
them,  and  thus  their  talk  was  like  that  of  two  young  and 
uninformed  tyros,  rather  than  the  converse  of  a  pair 
whose  disparity  of  years  and  difference  of  sex  were 
in  keeping  with  their  widely  discrepant  characters. 
They  interchanged  ideas,  and  mingled  comments,  and 
bandied  questions  and  answers  with  a  total  absence  of 
the  timidity  of  ignorance  on  one  hand  and  the  assump- 
tion of  knowledge  on  the  other.  Maturity  and  child* 
hood  met  each  other  half  way;  and  that  morning's 
conversation,  perhaps  unparalleled  in  its  kind,  pos- 
sessed all  the  springy  freshness  and  pure  vivacity  of 
youth  and  innocence. 

Balmat's  constant  exercise  and  total  want  of  rest 
for  the  previous  four-and-twenty  hours  had  tired  out 
his  robust  frame,  and  his  mental  excitement  during 
that  period  called  also  for  repose.  So,  after  wander- 
ing about  for  an  hour  or  more,  he  sat  down  on  a  tufted 
bed  of  wild  thyme,  in  the  shadow  of  a  granite  block, 
with  Julie  by  his  side,  her  apron  filled  with  a  dozen 
varieties  of  bright  and  fragrant  flowers,  heretofore 
unknown  to  her  comparatively  lowland  experience. 

"  And  now  you  will  keep  your  last  night's  promise," 
said  she,  carelessly  tossing  her  floral  treasures  about, 
and  archly  looking  up  at  her  murky  countenanced 
companion.  "  You  will  now  tell  me  why  you  brought 
me  here,  and  how  long  you  mean  me  to  remain,  and 
what  I  am  to  do  in  this  beautiful  desert  ?"  | 


"  Certainly,  I  will  tell  you  all  that,"  replied  Balmat 
with  a  smile  which  changed  the  expression  of  his  nee 
into  something  like  good  looks ;  "  and  I  hope  you  will 
quite  understand  me,  my  dear  little  Julie. 

"  Now,  in  the  first  place,  you  know  very  well  that 
every  one  in  the  world— except  yourself  perhaps— 
hates  me.  And  I  must  confess  that  I  hate  every  one 
but  you,  Julie.  I  am,  just  lately,  ever  since  the  day 
your  little  brother  fell  into  the  river,  thinking  that  it  is 
a  terrible  thing  not  to  love  some  one  or  other,  and  to 
have  nobody  that  really  loves  me.  I,  therefore,  have 
encouraged  rather  than  repressed  that  fancy  which 
I  took  for  you  so  suddenly.  I  have  found  myself 
gradually,  day  by  day,  liking  you  better  and  better, 
and  in  proportion  as  I  liked  you  better,  I  seemed  to 
like  myself  better— but  every  body  else  in  the  world 
worse  and  worse.  There  is  something  within  me,  Julie, 
that  wont  let  me  scatter  my  good  nature  about  the 
world  upon  every  one,  as  the  wind  blows  the  flowers 
and  buds  in  all  directions.  It  is  more  like  the  ana, 
fixing  its  beams  in  this  little  glen— and — and — " 

"  Yes,  Monsieur  Balmat,  but  the  sun  shines  upon 
the  mountains  and  valleys  also,"  said  Julie,  com- 
pletely demolishing  Gabriel's  already  broken  meta- 
phor. 

"  Well,  that  was  not  exactly  what  I  meant,"  said 
he,  somewhat  abruptly  and  in  a  self  dissatisfied  tone. 
"  What  I  mean  is  that  my  feelings,  such  aa  they  are, 
are  of  a  fixed  and  positive  kind,  and  that  I  can't  bear 
to  like  more  than  one  person,  and  that  now  that  I  find 
that  I  eon  like  one,  I  am  capable  of  going  any  lengths 
in  my  love  for  that  one." 

"And  I  am  that  one?"  asked  Julie,  patting  her 
hand  on  Balmat's. 

"  Yes,  on  my  sacred  word,  Julie,  you  are,  and  there 
is  nothing  I  would  n't  do  for  your  happiness,"  replied 
he,  taking  up  the  little  hand  in  his  coarse  one  and 
putting  it  to  his  lips ;  but  astonished  at  this  stretch  of 
gallantry,  he  laid  it  down  softly  again  beside  him. 
without  kissing  it. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Julie  briskly,  "  come  with  me 
now  to  pur  mill,  and  make  friends  with  my  father." 

41  No,  Julie,  no— I  cannot  do  that— that  is  to  say, 
not  all  at  once.  You  must  give  me  time.  Hie  first 
thing  to  be  sure  of  is  your  affection  for  me.  If  I  can 
secure  that,  I  am  afraid  I  must  come  to  better  terms 
with  your  father  and  mother.  That  is  the  worst  of  it — 
but  I  have  made  up  my  mind  for  even  that." 

"  Then,  why  did  n't  you  at  once  shake  hands  wan 
them  weeks  ago,  and  come  to  see  us  every  day  at  the 
mill,  and  make  us  all  happy  ?  Surely  that  would  have 
been  the  best  way  for  all  our  sakes,  instead  of  giving 
yourself  the  great  trouble  you  have  done  here." 

"  Julie,  I  never  could  have  brought  myself  to 
your  father  on  the  chance  of  making  yon  like 
My  pride  would  not  let  me  expose  my  weakness  be- 
fore him  and  the  rest  of  your  family.  Besides,  yea 
would  not  have  liked  me  there.  You  would  have 
seen  in  me  nothing  but  my  bad  qualities.  But  here  I 
have  you  to  myself.  You  have  a  proof,  in  all  I  hare 
done  here,  how  very  much  I  must  love  yon ;  and  by 
being  here  alone  with  me  you  may  in  a  little  time  find 
out  whether  you  really  can  like  me,  and  how  much." 
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"  Wall,  bat  after  ail,  I  amst  hy  and  by  know  yoa 
mixing  with  oiber  people.  We  cannot  always  live 
alone  in  this  wild  place." 

"Not  for*,  Julie.  But  I  have  a  notion  that  we 
might  find  a  place  still  more  lonely,  though  a  great 
deal  larger  than  this,  far  oft,  away  beyond  the  mounr 
tains,  and  beyond  the  sea,  in  a  strange  country  where 
we  should  meet  none  of  the  odious  people  who  live 
here.    What  would  you  think  of  that?" 

"  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  it  at  all.  Nothing  would 
make  me  give  up  my  dear  papa  and  mamma,  and  my 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  I  know  no  odious  people— I 
am  sure  the  neighbors  all  round  us  are  very  kind  and 
very  good." 

"  Julie,  you  must  hot  speak  of  them  in  that  way.  I 
hate  them  all." 

"  Then  how  can  you  like  me,  who  like  them  all  so 
much?" 

"That  I  do  not  know,"  said  Balmat  seriously. 
"  But  it  is  certain  that  I  do  like  you  as  much  as  I  hate 
the  rest— " 

44  Then,  perhaps,  for  my  sake  you  will  like  them  by 
and  by." 

"Perhaps  so.  God  knows  what  effect  you  may 
produce  on  me— but  you  must  love  me  first,  Julie ; 
and  it  is  for  the  chance  of  that  that  I  have  brought 
you  here.  So  let  us  forget  all  the  stupid  people  who 
live  elsewhere,  and  see  what  we  can  do  for  each 
other  here." 

14 1  am  sure  I  can  never  do  enough  for  you,  Mon- 
sieur Balmat,  in  return  for  all  you  have  done  for  me 
already." 

"  My  dear  Julie,  you  have  done  more  for  me,  with- 
out knowing  it,  than  perhaps  I  can  ever  do  for  you. 
You  have  opened  my  eyes  on  my  own  heart,  and 
enabled  me  to  see  down  far  into  its  depths." 

"  Well,  now,  do  tell  me  what  it  is  like,  and  what 
you  found  there."- 

"  Why  I  don't  exactly  know  what  it  is  like,  Julie, 
if  it  isn't  the  salt  mines  of  Foully,"  said  Balmat,  with 
another  of  his  improving  smiles.  "  For  amidst  a  great 
deal  of  darkness,  I  think  there  is  here  and  there  a 
little  glimmering  spark — " 

"  Which  we  must  work  up  and  turn  into  something 
very  wholesome  and  palatable,  my  dear  Monsieur 
Balmat,"  said  Julie,  taking  his  hand  and  looking  beam- 
ingly up  into  his  face. 

11  God  bless  you,  Julie !"  said  he,  squeexing  the  little 
hands  together  in  both  of  his.  But  he  immediately 
loosed  his  hold,  and  covered  his  eyes  with  his  broad 
palms;  and  turning  suddenly  round,  laid  his  face 
earthward,  and  neither  spoke  nor  moved  for  some 
minutes. 

Julie  watched  him  quietly  for  awhile.  Then  gently 
rose  up  and  walked  away  a  little  distance.  She  went 
over  toward  the  goat  and  played  with  it,  looking  still 
at  Balmat.  She  then  stepped  softly  up  beside  him. 
His  hands  had  fallen  from  his  face;  and  while  she 
saw  that  he  was  iast  asleep,  she  observed  the  trickling 
mark  of  a  tear  that  had  come  out  from  his  closed  lids 
and  moistened  his  swarthy  cheek. 

It  was  full  two  hours  before  Gabriel  awoke.  His 
awakening  was  electrical.    He  sprung  at  once  on  his 


feet,  looked  round  in  every  direction,  and  not  per- 
ceiving Julie  anywhere,  he  ran  to  the  hut,  then  in  a 
moment  emerged  from  it,  and  was  hastening  along 
the  path  which  he  had  himself  formed,  toward  the 
opening  of  the  glen  on  the  way  to  Chamouny,  when 
he  was  arrested  by  a  burst  of  childish  laughter  faintly 
heard,  and  looking  upward  he  perceived  the  object  of 
his  search  sitting  on  a  projecting  ledge  of  granite  far 
above  him,  her  goat  by  her  side,  her  own  head  and 
the  neck  of  the  animal  fancifully  decorated  with 
wreaths  of  wild  flowers,  a  quantity  of  which  little 
Julie  amused  herself  by  scattering  down  toward  her 
astonished,  pleased,  but  somewhat  alarmed  friend. 
For  mixed  with  his  delight  to  find  that  she  had  not 
escaped  from  him,  was  an  almost  involuntary  shudder 
on  observing  the  perilous  position  to  which  she  had 
climbed,  and  sat  perched  on,  with  an  apparent  uncon- 
sciousness of  danger.  This  absence  of  nervousness 
in  situations  of  risk,  arises  either  from  a  reckless  dis- 
position or  a  confidence  in  one's  own  resources.  The 
latter  was  the  case  with  Julie.  And  Balmat  was 
already  impressed  with  a  sufficient  insight  into  her 
character  to  be  convinced  of  it.  He  therefore  made 
no  ill-judged  effort  to  hurry  to  her  relief,  nor  did  he 
show  any  anxiety ;  but  sending  up  a  kind  gesture  or 
two,  in  token  of  recognition  and  satisfaction,  he 
beckoned  her  down  with  a  coaxing  air.  Agile  and 
sure-footed,  because  sure-headed,  Julie  made  little 
difficulty  about  the  means  of  descent.  She  stepped 
from  stone  to  stone,  and  clung  by  whatever  wild  grass 
or  weeds  she  could  grasp  at  on  her  way ;  stopping  from 
time  to  time  to  wait  a  salute  /to  the  admiring  and  ex- 
pectant Gabriel,  or  to  call  her  goat,  who  respectfully 
followed  her  track,  as  if  taking  a  lesson  from  her  pru- 
dent activity.  In  a  few  minutes  she  had  come  down 
from  a  height  that  it  must  have  required  an  hour  to 
ascend  to;  and  when  she  touched  the  grass-covered 
earth  again,  Balmat  could  not  resist  the  impulse  to 
take  her  in  his  arms,  and  for  the  first  time  he  im- 
pressed a  kiss  on,  cither  side  of  her  flushed  and  ani- 
mated face. 

"I  gave  you  a  nice  fright,  didn't  I?"  said  Julie 
laughing. 

"  Why,  certainly,  I  was  alarmed  to  see  you  in  so 
dangerous  a  place,  and  really,  my  little  friend,  it  was 
very  impru — " 

"Come,  come,  Monsieur  Balmat,  it  is  not  that  I 
mean,  and  you  know  very  well  it  was  not  that  which 
frightened  you  so  much— but  you  thought  I  had  run 
away  home— I  know  you  did,  and  it  was  that  which 
made  me  laugh  at  you." 

"  No,  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Julie,  I  couldn't  be- 
lieve that,  because—" 

"  Then  why  did  you  hurry  off  so  fast,  after  looking 
for  me  in  the  chalet  ?  Ah,  Monsieur  Balmat,  you  see 
it  is  no  use,  you  cannot  deceive  me." 

"Nor  do  I  wish  it,  Julie.    But—" 

"But  what?  You  are  afraid  to  confide  in  me?  Isn't 
that  it?" 

"  No,  not  exactly  that ;  but  you  are  very  young,  and 
you  do  not  yet  quite  know  your  own  mind,  and  you 
know  me  scarcely  at  all,  and  so—" 

"  And  so  you  are  resolved  to  keep  me  as  a  sort  of 
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prisoner  in  this  ddightftil  place,  notwunstandisg  that  | 
I  am  so  happy  in  it  I  would  not  leave  it  for  the  whole 
wide  world." 

"  Not  for  the  whole  wide  world,  Julie,  hut  perhaps 
you  would  for  that  little  bit  of  it  on  which  your  fiuher's 
mill  is  now  standing?  Eh!  confess  it  now  in  your 
turn,  Mademoiselle  Julie,  were  you  not  very  much 
disposed  to  run  off  toward  home  when  you  thought  I 
was  sleeping  just  now?" 

"  O  fie,  Monsieur  Balmat— thought  you  were  sleep- 
ing !  You  know  very  well  you  did  sleep  most  soundly ; 
and  it  is  quite  as  true  that  I  never  dreamt  of  going 
home.    I  might  easily  have  done  so  if  I  chose  it." 

«•  Then  why  did  n't  you  V% 

"  Because  I  think  it  would  be  very  dishonorable  to 
you,  after  all  the  pains  you  have  taken  to  make  this 
place  so  nice  for  me;  but  I  fairly  tell  you,  Monsieur 
Balmat,  that  as  soon  as  I  get  tired  of  being  here  I  will 
escape  from  it,  unless  you  let  me  go  away  freely. " 

"  Well,  Julie,  that  is  fair  warning,  and  now  we 
understand  each  other ;  and  I  promise  you  solemnly 
that  whenever  you  tell  me  you  wish  to  go  you  shall 
have  my  full  permission." 

Such  was  the  convention  between  the  friends; 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  day  they  talked  it  over,  and 
many  points  arising  from  it,  with  an  increasing  confi- 
dence in  each  other.  But  even  from  this  first  day's 
unbroken  intercourse,  it  was  evident  that  the  inevita- 
ble ascendancy  to  be  gained  by  one  of  two  minds  so 
situated,  was  already  inclining  in  Julie's  favor.  Young 
as  she  was,  her  inexperience  was  overbalanced  by 
the  natural  strength  and  buoyancy  of  her  character, 
and  by  the  total  artlessness  of  nature  which  put  those 
qualities  forth  without  any  effort.  Balmat,  rough,  bold 
and  cautious,  had  always  an  object  to  strain  for  in 
this  strange  intercourse.  He  was  never  quite  at  his 
ease,  because  never  sure  of  himself.  And  his  re- 
peated projects  for  saying  or  planning  something  to 
gain  an  influence  over  Julie  were  constantly  frustrated 
by  some  such  abrupt  and  upsetting  remarks  as  I  have 
already  recorded.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  fact  that  in 
all  such  mental  partnerships  the  simple,  straight  for- 
ward intellect  will  be  sure  to  take  the  lead,  if  both  are 
on  a  tolerable  par  of  equality  in  point  of  talent ;  and 
that  it  is  not  in  any  case  a  question  of  youth  or  age. 

CHAPTER  Vn. 

A  fortnight  passed  over  without  any  of  those  abrupt 
or  startling  incidents  which  form  epochs  in  a  life  or 
give  effect  to  a  story.  Day  after  day,  Gabriel  Balmat 
was  sure  to  make  his  appearance,  soon  after  sunrise, 
at  the  chalet,  to  quit  it  again  at  nightfall,  and  return 
home  to  inquire  about  the  business  of  his  mill,  which 
went  on  its  usual  slovenly  and  imperfect  way,  under 
the  management  of  his  men.  Old  Jeannette  saw  with 
wonderment  the  great  change  in  her  master's  manner 
and  temper.  Something  had  evidently  come  over 
him,  of  a  bright  and  soothing  native,  like  a  sunbeam 
that  makes  a  path  of  light  through  a  dark  wood.  The 
old  woman  was  pleased  at  this;  for  she  liked  him 
about  as  much  as  the  keeper  of  a  menagerie  may  like 
the  beasts  he  feeds,  and  coaxes,  and  dreads  the  while. 


But  as  soon  would  she  have  dared  to  question  the 
mysterious  workings  of  Balmat's  heart,  a*  the  keeper 
aforesaid  would  hope  to  know  what  peeved  in  u* 
brains  of  his  savages.  Gabriel  had,  therefore,  tint 
greatest  of  luxuries  for  a  mind  strong  enough  to  bear 
ha  own  happiness,  the  pleasure  of  enjoying'  a  seem, 
without  the  want  of  a  confident  or  the  intrusaoa  at* 
fritndy  as  inquisitive  pesterere  are,  in  common  pe> 
lance,  called. 

The  poor  Gorryeurs  did  not  know  what  to  una*  or 
how  to  act  Their  footings  on  the  one  hand,  asdtaor 
"  friends''  on  the  other,  were  a  perpetual  torment  to 
them.  What  with  inborn  anxiety  and 
advice,  they  had  not  a  moment's  peace, 
projects,  self-conceived  or  suggested  by  others,  thwart- 
ing each  other,  and  all  one  by  one  abandoned,  bmaY4 
every  attempt  at  detail  from  any  source  open  to  bit 
inquiries.  I  confess  myself  curious  to  know  what  pa- 
rents could  do  or  might  feel  in  a  case  like  this;  bat « 
my  readers  ate  already  aware  that  thaws  was  no  sen*,' 
danger  hanging  over  our  heroine,  wye  may  pass  by  si 
inquiries  as  to  the  fears  and  hopes  of  the  noser  sod 
mother.  One  little  incident  arising  from  them  anst. 
however,  be  recorded. 

It  was  on  the  sixteenth  morning  of  June's  vnhav 
tary  exile  from  her  home,  and  just  as  the  son,  nsaa? 
up  to  the  topmost  height  of  heaven,  boravhed  ue 
snow-covered  peaks  into  a  brightness  that  w»  k* 
daxtling  for  Gabriel  Balmat's  eyes,  that  he  turned  Am 
for  a  moment  round,  to  see  that  no  one  followed  ** 
observed  him,  as  he  took  the  wood  path  tenant 
Montauvert,  on  his  usual  walk  to  the  chalet.   Knt 
as  a  hawk  that  has  its  heart  fixed  on  its  prey,  sad  3 
glance  on  the  lookout  for  the  sportsman,  Gtbnri 
caught  sight  of  a  human  figure  crouched  behind  i  pee 
tree,  and  evidently  in  the  attitude  of  one  that  wafrivd 
He  doubted  not  for  an  instant  that  H  was  bis  iaxe* 
ments  which  were  thus  observed. '    Tne  doer  d  t 
secret  deed  has  always  a  spy  in  his  conscience.   &- 
mat  was  as  cunning  as  he  was  suspicious.    He  there- 
fore" paused  a  few  seconds  carelessly,  then  lonDsrd 
into  the  cover,  with  the  air  of  one  mdiftereai  <v 
thoughtless.    But  the  moment  he  was  concealed  fnia 
view,  he  darted  suddenly  through  the  brutlnjn«»i 
round  in  the  direction  of  the  hidden  figure;  and,  a*  he 
gained  $e  rear  of  the  position,  he  observed  a  sat 
stealthily  but  quickly  going  in  the  line  be  had  him**1* 
taken  a  few  minutes  before.    He  was  instantly  on  'J* 
track  of  his  imagined  follower,  whom  he  Tecognj*1 
as  one  of  the  youths  employed  at  Pan!  Com-nrs 
milr.    His  conviction  of  his  being  watched  and  d^ 
ged  by  order  of  the  persons  he  still  hated  so  conS*> 
threw  him  into  one  of  those  fits  of  calm  fury,  so  ter- 
rible in  a  temper  like  his.    In  a  few  minutes  he  w 
dose  behind  the  youth,  who  paused  on  the  path  wtt 
straining  looks  to  discover  the  object  he  believed  fear- 
self  to  be  pursuing.    In  a  moment  more  a  powe-'J 
stroke  from  Balmat's  staff  brought  the  stunned  ti: 
terrified  youth  to  the  ground;  for  as  he  reeled  and  fr! 
he  caught  a  view  of  the  bloodless  face  of  his  assadsat. 
whose  desperate  look  was  more  frightful  ihwi  hi?  «jf 
raised  weapon.    Another  and  another  blow  (ell  <&** 
on  the  prostrate  and  now  senseless  body,  and  a  *v 
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seconds  would  have  certainly  left  it  a  corpse,  had  not 
the  appearance  of  another  person,  and  the  loud  cries 
for  mercy  which  broke  on  Bahnat's  ear,  arrested  him 
for  a  moment  in  his  bloody  work. 

"  Oh,  spare  him !  It  was  not  his  fault— he  acted  fay 
my  orders—he  only  did  the  bidding  of  a  mother  seek- 
ing to  recover  her  child." 

Am  Balmat  turned  round  and  saw  Madame  Cotrryeur, 
all  the  desperate  passions  of  his  nature  became  at 
once  concentrated.  The  rage  of  the  tiger  interrupted 
in  his  bloody  feast— the  revenge  of  the  savage  Indian 
who  has  tracked  bis  enemy  to  his  last  retreat— the 
fiercest  and  most  deadly  feelings  that  could  stimulate  a 
man  to  murder,  rushed  all  at  once  upon  him.  Hegased 
for  a  few  moments  on  the  imploring  figure  of  the  poor 
woman.  But  he  saw  her  indistinctly,  for  the  film  of 
passion  was  upon  his  eyes.  A  confused  murmur  of 
words  was  in  his  ears ;  but  he  did  not  distinguish  her 
plaintive  entreaties  for  mercy  to  the  helpless  victim 
at  his  feet,  accompanied  with  appeals  for  news  of  her 
lost  daughter. 

He  deliberately  strode  forward,  and  at  every  step 
he  grasped  his  weapon  with  more  strength,  while  his 
lips  became  closer  compressed,  his  eyes  more  fixed, 
and  his  brow  more  firmly  knit  The  woman,  now  for 
her  own  sake  terrified  to  excess,  marking  the  fearful 
look  which  glowered  on  her,  and  the  appalling  calm 
with  which  Balmat  raised  up  his  arm  as  if  to  strike, 
sank  on  her  knees,  with  lifted  hands  and  a  loud  shriek 
that  made  him  start  and  pause.  That  one  wild  sound 
brought  him  into  complete  consciousness.  The  image 
of  little  Julie  seemed  magically  interposed  between 
him  and  the  mother  thus  miraculously  saved.  The 
rigid  tension  of  muscle— and  mind—was  all  at  once 
relaxed.  His  right  arm  dropped  slowly  down  by  his 
side ;  a  ghastly  smile  passed  over  his  pale  lips;  and 
quietly  waving  his  left  hand  in  the  direction  of  the 
valley,  he  said,  in  a  calm  tone. 

"  Go  home,  Madame  Corryeur,  go  home— you  have 
no  reason  to  be  alarmed— go  home !" 

Like  a  reprieved  criminal  at  the  scaffold's  foot;  she 
could  not  at  the  first  moment  understand  the  announce- 
ment of  mercy.  She  still  maintained  her  kneeling 
posture,  and  her  words  ran  on  in  the  same  tone  of 
supplication. 

"  Why,  you  don't  suppose  I  was  going  to  do  you 
any  harm  ?"  said  Balmat. 

"  Oh,  no !"  replied  she,  recovering  at  once  her  con- 
sciousness of  safety,  and  the  cunning  which  prompted 
an  avoidance  of  any  thing  likely  to  offend  him.  "  It 
was  only  for  that  poor  lad  that  I  implored  your  com- 
passion—he is  punished  sufficiently  for  my  fault." 

Balmat  threw  a  scowl  at  the  now  recovering  youth, 
who  groaned  and  writhed  from  pain.  He  then  said, 
in  a  quiet  but  determined  way, 

"  Let  this  be  a  lesson  to  you  and  to  him ;  and  keep 
this  little  adventure  to  yourselves.  •  If  I  am  further 
troubled  by  you  or  your  people,  I  have  my  revenge  in 
my  own  hands,  Madame  Corryeur." 

"  Alas !  I  fear  so !"  exclaimed  she,  "  you  have  us 

ail  in  your  power,  Gabriel ;  do  then  be  merciful,"  (for 

ems,  she  was  near  adding,  but  she  gulped  down  the 

words,)  "  and  put  me  out  of  pain  with  regard  to  Julie." 
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"  What  an  extraordinary  woman  you  are,"  replied 
he  scoffingly.  "  What  could  I  know  of  your  daughter 
more  than  every  body  knows?  She  has  herself  told 
you,  two  or  three  times  under  her  hand,  that  she  is 
well  and  happy." 

"  Ah,  Gabriel,  you  do  know  more  than  that,  and  per- 
haps even  that  is  not  true." 

"True  or  false,  it  is  none  of  my  business— you 
know  you  once  accused  me  of  having  murdered  her." 

"  I  ask  your  pardon  for  that  suspicion — but  that  you 
have  some  hand  in  her  concealment  I  am  now  certain." 

Balmat  only  answered  by  a  laugh  of  mockery ;  and 
then  adding,  as  he  pointed  to  the  wounded  youth  who 
now  slowly  raised  himself  from  the  ground, 

"You  had  better  look  to  that  lout  and  take  him 


» 


away, 

He  walked  off  into  the  wood  with  a  steady  and  reso- 
lute air,  not  deigning  to  reply  to  the  entreaties  for  a 
few  words  more,  for  a  few  minutes  delay,  which  the 
afflicted  mother  continued  to  pour  out  as  long  as  he 
was  within  hearing  or  sight.  She  was  afraid  to  fol- 
low him ;  and  when  he  disappeared  she  turned  her 
attention  to  the  young  man,  stanched  the  blood  that 
flowed  from  his  head,  and  returned  with  him  to  the 
mill,  from  whence  she  had  stolen  out  unknown  to  her 
husband,  a  couple  of  hours  before,  to  lie  in  wait  for 
and  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  object  of  her  sus- 
picion, and  now,  more  than  ever,  of  her  terror  also. 

Balmat,  in  the  mean  time,  proceeded  on  his  devious 
route,  turning  and  twisting  like  a  frightened  hare ;  but 
not  so  much  from  dread  of  a  renewed  pursuit  as  from 
the  hope  of  escaping  from  his  own  agitating  thoughts, 
ere  he  reached  the  chalet  and  presented  himself  as 
usual  with  an  unruffled  aspect  to  his  now  dear-loved 
prisoner.    Madame  Corryeur  was  not  more  terrified 
by  the  expectation  of  Bahnat's  threatened  violence 
than  hs  was  at  the  recollection  of  it,  nor  more  rejoiced 
at  the  escape  which  had  saved  him  from  the  commis- 
sion of  the  crime  he  was  within  an  instant  of  com- 
mitting.   The  wild  shriek  which  had  recalled  him  to 
a  sense  of  his  atrocity  still  rang  in  his  ears.    It  was 
like  a  voice  from  Heaven  sent  direct  to  his  heart.    It 
was  the  warning  of  a  guardian  angel,  to  make  him 
pause  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice.    He  shuddered'  at 
the  retrospect.    He  felt  that  if  he  had  dealt  one  felon 
blow  and  killed  the  mother  of  Julie,  he  was  lost  be- 
yond hope.    His  next  step  would,  as  it  seemed  to  his 
turbid  mind,  have  inevitably  been  the  murder  of  Julie, 
and  then  perhaps  his  own  destruction.    Picture  upon 
picture  rose  up  in  his  imagination,  one  more  horrid 
than  another.    His  suffering  was  intense.    At  times 
he  stood  still,  and,  placing  his  hand  upon  his  eyes, 
strove,  as  it  were,  to  shut  out  those  frightful  images. 
Then  he  would  run  forward  for  a  space,  as  if  to  fly 
from  his  pursuing  thoughts.    Again  he  flung  himself 
on  the  ground,  and  rolled  about  in  mental  agony.    At 
last,  he  regained  sufficient  self-command  to  enable  him 
to  continue  his  path  with  some  show  of  calmness.    It 
was  a  fixed  determination  to  fly  altogether  the  scene 
of  his  suffering  and  the  chance  of  its  renewal,  that 
thus  gave  him  a  respite  from  despair.    To  scrape  to- 
gether all  the  ready  money  he  could  lay  hands  on,  to 
sell  his  property  in  his  house  and  mill,  to  carry  off 
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Julie  into  the  depths  of  the  mountain  chain,  and  far- 
ther if  their  retreat  should  be  discovered,  were  the 
abrupt  but  positive  resolutions  now  formed:  and, 
having  thus  made  up  his  mind,  he  at  length  felt  him- 
self in  a  fitting  mood  to  approach  the  chalet,  and  m 
appetite  for  the  morning  repast 

During  the  fortnight  which  had  just  passed,  with  all 
the  apparent  speed  which  monotony  gives  to  time, 
Julie  had  become  a  perfect  enthusiast  as  to  the  nobler 
beauties  of  nature  with  which  she  was  in  such  close 
communion;  and  she  was,  day  by  day,  more  ena- 
mored with  the  romantic  independence  of  her  present 
life.  A  fortnight  so  passed,  in  such  sequestered  soli- 
tude with  scenes  like  those,  without  care  or  disquie- 
tude, and  with  an  absolute  equality  of  enjoyment,  was 
like  a  day  in  the  computation  of  life.  On  a  child  of 
Julie's  temperament  it  was,  nevertheless,  sure  to 
stamp  an  ineffaceable  influence.  The  opening  vigor 
of  her  character  expanded  with  maturity  like  a  flower 
shone  on  by  the  ripening  sun.  Her  mind  seemed 
every  hour  to  take  in  lessons  of  strength  and  purity, 
from  the  observance  of  nature's  grand  simplicity. 
The  sunrise  and  sunset,  the  march  of  the  moon,  the 
regulated  anarchy  of  Heaven's  starry  host,  the  stupen- 
dous mountains,  and  all  their  tributary  forms  of  hill, 
▼ale,  stream  and  cataract,  worked  upon  the  intellect 
of  this  young  creature,  until  she  felt  herself  as  more 
a  thing  of  them  than  of  the  mortal  world  to  which 
she  appertained.  Had  education  been  at  hand,  to 
graft  its  miracles  of  knowledge  on  this  stem  of  rude 
enthusiasm,  our  little  Julie  might  have  become  a 
paragon  of  cultivated  science,  instead  of  the 
of  a  simple  mountain  tale. 


CHAPTER  VIE. 

Julie's  liking  for  Balmat  grew  rapidly,  and  took 
firm  root  as  it  grew.  It  was  not  a  mere  childish  fancy 
for  an  attractive  object,  likely  to  be  effaced  by  the 
new  impression  of  another  more  attractive;  but  a 
solid  regard  founded  on  one  of  those  fixed  principles 
which  arise  in  early  life  from  very  brief  occurrences. 
The  soil  of  a  young  mind  brings  promptly  to  maturity 
any  seed  of  sentiment  which  is  chance-sown  in  pro- 
per season.  It  dispenses  with  all  the  culture  of 
reason  and  reflection,  which  in  more  advanced  years 
is  required  to  justify  an  attachment  or  confirm  a  pas- 
sion. It  was  gratitude  that  formed  the  basis  of  Julie's 
regard ;  and,  in  a  generous  mind  capable  of  doing  a 
service  without  selfishness,  and  receiving  one  with- 
out envy,  that  is  the  beat  foundation  for  affection. 
Neither  wasBalmat's  one  of  those  fleeting  fancies 
Which  sports  with  its  object,  as  a  plaything  to  be 
changed,  on  some  caprice,  for  a  new  toy.  He  looked 
upon  Julie  as  the  instrument  of  a  higher  power,  in- 
tended to  turn  him  into  the  ways  of  virtuous  thought 
In  a  more  elevated  mood,  he  at  times  considered  her 
as  a  little  missionary  from  Heaven  itself,  sent  on  his 
path  of  life  to  lead  to  his  conversion.  While  with 
her,  he  was  ever  alive  to  this  notion;  and  he  admitted, 
as  if  by  right,  in  their  daily  intercourse,  her  supremacy 
on  almost  every  matter  of  feeling,  opinion,  or  senti- 
ment 


All  due  was  very  nattering  to  a  girl  hitherto  the  as- 
sociate of  children  and  treated  only  as  a  child.    TV 
conscious  of  any  merit  that  could  entitle  her  to  «* 
much  consideration  on  Babnat's  part,  she  MtaaiAO  r 
as  the  effect  of  sheer  pood-nature  and  heaerokc^r. 
and  knowing  herself  to  be  the  only  object  on  whki 
he  had  ever  exercised  those  qualities,  she  was  rjasr* 
ml  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  she  would  have  bes 
to  any  other  person.    With  the  usual  mistake  c(  u* 
inexperienced  or  thoughtless,  she   made  the   r« 
error  of  estimating  Bahnat's  character  accords*?  u 
his  conduct  toward  ker.    That  is  the  proper  staathn 
by  which  to  measure  men's  anections,  bat  not  t*te^ 
opinions.     We  may  very  well  love,  and  love  tot 
well,  the  object  we  do  not  esteem.     "We  rob  the  hew? 
of  one  its  best  privileges  when  we  insist  on  its  rejr<* 
ing  the  offerings  of  those  who  treat  at*  well,  merrr 
because  they  act  ill  toward  others.     Love,  in  a!:  ?• 
modifications,  is,  and  ought  to  be,  an  indi  vidua  *r 
But  Julie,  had  she  been  older  or  wiser,  would  hra 
known  that  few  men  are  every  thing;  to  all  men ;  sec 
that  each  individual  is  entitled  to  form  a  distinct  as* 
separate  estimate  of  each.    As  it  was,  she  vrw  as 
thoroughly  satisfied  of  Balmat's  worth  as  she  fed 
reason  to  be  of  his  regard ;  and  a  few/  days  of  thrc 
intercourse  wholly  removed  every  previous  infra- 
sion  in  his  disfavor.    His  delight  at  this  resnh  -«**  as- 
bounded  and  deep  felt     He  viewed  himself.  &t  b* 
day,  as  a  better  man.    Julie's  embrace  was  wvtk  t 
dosen  homilies.    He  felt  as  though  baptised  atop** 
without  water.    He  was  virtually  recanting  he*  «mi* 
without  the  performance  of  penance.     The  shock  p* 
duced  by  the  incident  I  have  awhile  ago  recorded  w* 
therefore,  violent  in  the  extreme.    He  seemed  to  bin 
at  once  relapsed  into  all  his  former  ferocity!  Had  a? 
not  imagined  that  the  form  of  Julie  interpowd  be- 
tween her  mother  and  his  uplifted  arm,  he  won*"  arc 
believed  himself  abandoned  both  by  Heaven  and  Vr 
But  the  wild  workings  of  his  mind  all  revolved  n'-<i 
the  conviction  that  she  was  his  only  chance  cf  ***** 
and  happiness — the  star  by  whose  brightness  he  W 
alone  to  steer ;  and,  in  that  voyage  of  life  which  he  ot<v 
contemplated,  he  was  resolved  to  carry  her  with  is 
as  at  once  his  pilot  and  his  cynosure. 

Julie  could  not  rightly  comprehend  BahnatV  man- 
ner, or  reach  the  exact  meaning  of  the  vague  has? 
dropped  by  him  during  this  morning's  visit  H> 
mind  was  evidently  troubled,  and  his  words  wen:.  - 
times,  unconnected  and  rambling.  It  was  dear  tfc- 
his  thoughts,  like  evening  shadows,  embraced  st©» 
far  and  dim  perspective,  on  which  they  threw  a  &- 
deeper  shade.  Julie  was  yet  too  childish  and  arx 
perieaced  to  send  her  mental  vision  into  the  space 
abstraction  in  which  her  companion's  wandered:  hs 
she  had  good  sense  enough  to  «*«■»««»  from  any* 
tempt  to  pry  into  his  secret  thoughts. 

The  day  was  passed,  as  usual,  by  the  two  firirafe 
sauntering  in  the  glen,  reposing  in  the  shade,  and.  * 
times,  retiring  into  the  chalet,  for  purposes  of  reire^- 
ment  or  for  the  preparation  of  each  homely  re^ 
They  talked  pretty  much  to  the  same  effect  as  at  *>• 
times,  on  subjects  rather  circumscribed,  but  full  • 
local  interest  ,*  but  the  particular  tone  of  tbou^htV 
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nei»  which  overcame  all  Balmat'a  eflbrts  to  oonqiier 
it,  ca«t  a  heaviness  quite  unusual  over  the  day1*  inter- 
course. He  looked,  now  and  then,  with  an  air  of  re- 
gret at  every  object,  as  if  a  mental  leave-taking  was 
passing  in  his  mind.  He  felt  as  if  driven  out,  by  the 
necessity  of  fate,  from  a  paradise  of  his  own  making ; 
and  he  was  perplexed  by  doubts  and  fears  as  to  Julie's 
feelings  on.  the  proposal  he  was  so  soon  to  make,  and 
so  resolved  to  enforce.  As  evening  came  on,  and  his 
mind  was  more  made  up,  he  grew  proportionately 
more  composed,  and  he  took  his  leave  for  the  night 
in  his  usual  affectionate  and  disembarrassed  manner. 
Julie  had  almost  forgotten  his  former  air  of  uneasi- 
ness ;  and  she  prepared  to  retire  to  rest,  as  soon  as  he 
left  the  chalet,  locking  the  door  with  his  accustomed 
caution,  which  all  his  confidence  in  his  beloved 
prisoner  never  induced  him  to  neglect 

As  Balmat  took  his  downward  course  toward  home, 
he  felt  the  oppression  of  the  sultry  air  hang  round 
him  like  the  heavy  gloom  which  seemed  as  though  it 
stifled  his  thoughts.  Yet  the  unusual  closeness  of  the 
atmosphere  was  not  particularly  remarked  by  one  so 
little  alive  to  exterior  impressions,  and  not  observant 
of  changes  of  weather,  to  which  he  was  at  most 
times  indifferent.  For  the  last  fortnight,  a  succession 
of  splendid  days  and  nights  had  given  an  additional 
enchantment  to  the  scenery  of  the  Alps.  Not  a  cloud 
had  hovered  on  their  sides,  and  yet  the  sunbeams 
were  tempered  by  those  delicious  breezes  which 
seem  to  steal  out  of  the  mountain's  breast,  for  no  pur- 
pose but  to  sport  with  the  wild  flowers,  and  waft  their 
perfumes  abroad.  Julie,  who  had  fully  enjoyed  those 
exquisite  advantages  of  the  season  and  the  climate, 
had  felt,  as  she  lay  down  on  her  leafy  couch,  all  the 
oppression  of  the  thick  and  heavy  contrast  to  the 
balmy  breath  of  the  preceding  nights.  She  tossed 
about  uneasily  for  awhile,  envying  the  goat  which  oc- 
cupied a  rude  shed  outside  the  chalet ;  and,  for  the 
first  time  since  she  had  taken  up  her  present  quarters, 
regretting  and  being  discontented  with  the  restraint 
which  prevented  her  from  rushing  out  into  the  open 
air,  and  seeking,  on  a  bed  of  grass,  the  refreshing 
rest  which  was  banished  from  her  own.  Bat  youth 
and  the  impulses  of  nature  make  light  of  almost  all 
obstacles  of  atmosphere  or  climate.  Julie  was  soon 
asleep;  nor  were  her  ears  disturbed  by  the  distant 
growl  of  the  thunder,  nor  her  eyes  affected  by  the 
pale  flashes  of  lightning,  which  were  like  faint  re- 
flections from  the  snow  heaps  that  received  the  distant 
illumination. 

As  soon  as  Balmat  reached  his  dwelling,  he  began 
in  earnest  to  look  into  his  accounts,  and  turn  in  his 
mind  the  various  details  of  his  aflairs  necessary  for 
the  regulation  of  the  removal  which  be  contemplated 
for  the  morrow.  Thus  employed,  he  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  the  oppressive  heat,  and  less  to  the  distant 
voice  of  the  storm,  which,  as  night  set  in,  became 
more  confirmed.  It  was  evident,  to  every- one  in  a 
mood  for  observation,  that  nature  was  laboring  in 
some  great  convulsion.  Whirlwinds  swept  along  the 
valley,  raising  up  the  dust,  in  spiral  columns,  till  it 
mingled  with  the  misty  shrouds  that  came  down  from 
the  mountain's  sides.    Rolling  masses  of  vapor  pressed 


on  those  lighter  mists,  and  sudden  darkness  covered 
the  whole  landscape.  The  trees  were  shaken  to 
the  earth.  Even  the  gnarled  stems  became  flexi- 
ble, and  bent  their  stubborn  bulk  before  the  blast. 
The  waves  of  the  little  river  were  swollen  and  tossed 
in  foam,  far  beyond  either  bank.  The  colossal  battle-  „ 
ments  which  hem  in  the  valley  were  raked  by  the 
sudden  storm-gusts,  and  huge  fragments  of  rock  were 
hurled  down  below.  Aa  the  hurricane  increased,  the 
time-worn  trunks  of  heavy  pine  trees  were  snapped 
across,  branches  were  whirled  about  like  feathers  in 
the  air,  and  the  ground  groaned  with  the  monstrous 
birth  of  uptorn  roots,  scattered  to  and  fro  like  un- 
buried  skeletons.  And  then,  while  the  hoarse  wind 
galloped  on,  and  the  deep  mouthed  caverns  echoed  its 
fierce  moaning,  the  portals  of  heaven  appeared  thrown 
wide  open.  The  clouds  cast  out  their  hitherto  pent- 
up  furies.  Vivid  streaming  fires  poured  forth,  and 
the  rattling  volleys,  of  sound  which  followed  every 
flash,  were  like  the  shouts  of  mischief-loving  fiends 
who  sported  in  the  elemental  war. 

Such  is  the  moment  when  the  mind  that  despises 
the  mean  home  of  human  nothingness  flies  panting 
through  the  thunder-shaken  space;  soars  far  above 
the  sordid  confines  of  worldly  things ;  and,  with  the 
pride  that  suits  the  soul,  feels  that  earth  is  not  wide 
enough  for  man. 

But  he  who  now  rushed  out  into  the  storm  and 
braved  its  fury,  was  not  moved  by  any  such  elevated 
imaginings.  It  was  the  mere  impulse  of  human  pas- 
sion, the  powerful  sense  of  affection  stirring  the  pulse 
of  animal  courage,  which  urged  forth  Gabriel  Balmat 
to  throw  himself  between  the  natural  fears  of  his 
young  prisoner  and  the  possible  dangers  to  which  she 
might  be  exposed.  Not  being  a  man  of  lively  fancy, 
he  was  not  tortured  by  the  dread  of  what  might  have 
already  happened.  But  the  whole  force  of  his  feel- 
ings being  excited,  he  toiled  along  his  path  with  the 
desperate  confidence  of  a  bold  mind  that  believes  it- 
self, in  the  moment  of  action,  invulnerable  and  in- 
vincible. His  only  feeling  was  "  Let  me  reach  her !" 
Once  on  the  spot,  he  had  no  doubts  as  to  his  ability 
to  soothe,  inspire,  and  save  her.  And  so  he  labored 
on ;  blown  to  the  earth  more  than  once  by  the  wind, 
drenched  by  the  flood  of  rain,  beaten  by  the  hailstones, 
half  blinded  by  the  sulphurous  flashes,  and  almost 
stunned  by  the  thunder  claps  and  the  roaring  of  the 
storm. 

When  he  was  about  half  way  up  the  path  to  the 
chalet,  a  sudden  cessation  of  all  those  difficulties  took 
place.  All  was  still  and  calm,  as  though  nature  had 
sunk  into  a  deep  sleep.  Not  a  sound  was  heard  but 
the  rushing  of  the  mountain  streams,  now  swelled 
into  so  many  cataracts,  and  which,  here  and  there 
sweeping  across  Balmat's  path,  formed  new  obstacles 
to  retard  but  without  power  to  finally  prevent  his  pro- 
gress. Never  had  be  made  so  fatiguing  a  march,  yet 
never  had  he  felt  less  susceptible  of  fatigue.  He  was 
braced  up  to  a  power  of  physical  endurance  that  no- 
thing seemed  capable  of  subduing.  The  calm,  which 
had  so  suddenly  succeeded  to  the  late  furious  agita- 
tion, left  him  time  for  reflection;  and  now,  for  the 
first  time,  his  thoughts  turned,  for  a  moment,  to  the 
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possible  personal  chances  which  might  have  befallen 
Julie  in  her  solitude,  and  to  the  effect  which  so  fear- 
ful a  tempest  might  have  produced  on  her  mind.  The 
mental  shock  o£  this  reflection  urged  him,  electrically 
forward.  He  soon  reached  the  entrance  of  the  glen ; 
and,  pushing  on  through  every  impediment  of  mud 
and  stones,  forced  onward  by  the  rushing  stream,  he 
was  making  rapid  progress,  when  a  sudden  flash  of 
lightning  and  a  close  following  thunder-clap  told 
him  that  the  storm  had  burst  out  anew,  and  near  at 
hand.  He  sprung  forward  with  breathless  speed.  A 
quick  succession  of  flashes  showed  him  his  way 
clearly.  He  gained  a  view  of  the  little  hut.  He 
threw  up  his  hands  toward  heaven  and  uttered  a  faint 
shout  of  joy,  when,  at  that  instant,  another  cloud, 
which  seemed  waiting  over  the  spot  in  order  that  he 
might  witness  the  catastrophe,  opened  wide ;  a  stream 
of  fire  shot  out  directly  upon  the  chalet's  roof;  the 
crash  of  the  thunder  was  so  quiqjc  that  Balmat  could 
not  hear  the  noise  of  the  shattered  walls,  but  he  was 
in  no  want  of  light  to  see  that  the  little  building  was 
split  open  to  the  earth,  and  that  it  lay  on  it  a  heap  of 
ruins.  Who  has  not  felt  the  heart-sickness  of  fear 
for  a  beloved  object—the  sense  of  powerful  affliction 
at  being  unable  to  ward  off  a  danger  from  the  one 
best  loved.  It  was  such  that  now  unmanned  the 
fierce  Balmat,  for  a  moment,  even  unto  complete 
prostration.  Then  came  the  horrid  thought  that  Julie 
must  have  been  destroyed,  and  that  was  the  spring 
that  gave  him  instant  motion  again.  His  was  a  mind 
to  rush  into  a  knowledge  of  the  worst.  He  sprung 
forward,  leaped  over  the  rugged  barrier  of  ruined 
wall,  and  beheld  Julie  pale,  breathless,  but  unharmed, 
sitting  on  her  little  couch,  and  looking  up  with  fixed 
gate  at  the  mountains,  which  were  incessantly  illu- 
minated by  the  broad  flashes,  and  might  be  supposed 
shaken  to  their  very  base  by  the  terrific  peals  that 
rattled  through  the  whole  Alpine  chain. 

As  soon  as  Julie  saw  Balmat  she  rushed  into  his 
arms.  He  was  completely  overpowered  by  the  varied 
emotions  so  rapidly  excited  and  so  forcibly  felt.  He 
clasped  her  close,  but  did  not  speak  a  word  in  reply 
to  her  expressions  of  delight  at  having  him  with  her, 
of  astonishment  at  her  escape,  and  of  admiration  at 
the  awful  scene  which  was  still  at  intervals  repre- 
sented before  her. 

"  Oh,  Julie !"  said  Balmat,  at  length,  "  I  have  suf- 
fered much  on  your  account,  but  most  of  all  from  re- 
morse at  having  exposed  you  to  this.  Thank  God 
you  have  escaped !  You  must  now  leave  this  wretched 
place.  The  storm  is  going  down  to  the  valley.  We 
may  safely  follow  it,  Julie.  Let  us  hurry  away— the 
rain  is  still  heavy— you  must  not  linger  here  or  on  the 
road." 

"And  where  are  we  to  go,  Monsieur  Balmat?" 
asked  she,  almost  tremblingly. 

"  Where  ?  wherever  your  heart  prompts  to,  Julie/' 
said  he. 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you  a  thousand  times !  To 
my  father's,  to  my  father's  then.  Oh,  think  what  my 
parents  may  have  felt  on  my  account  during  this 
scene.  How  wicked  I  have  been  to  have  left  them 
so  long  in  suspense  about  me!     You  would  have 


taken  me  home  long  ago  if  I  had  required  iL  Ok  I 
am  ashamed  of  myself !  This  frightful  scene  has  bee; 
a  punishment  for  my  unnatural  conduct.  How  ewe 
God  has  been  not  to  kill  me  outright!  Oh,  code. 
come,  Monsieur  Balmat !  my  dear,  kind  friend  a* 
protector,  take  me  home !" 

"Yes,  Julie,  I  will  indeed  take  you  home,  ad 
much  do  I  give  praise  to  Heaven  for  having  sam 
you.  Oh,  dearest  Julie,  if  you  knew  what  agon  I 
felt  about  you  you  would  love  me,  I  am  sore." 

"  I  do  love  you,  very,  very  much.  I  naaiiit  jwu 
do." 

"  And  you  will  not  let  your  father  and  mother  us 
you  against  me  ?" 

"  Oh,  they  will  love  you  too,  you  may  depend  <a  2 
they  will,  when  you  restore  me  to  them,  when  I  fe- 
them  all  you  have  done  to  make  me  nappy,  and  2t 
fearful  danger  you  have  snatched  me  from  and  cose 
to  share  it,  all  out  of  love  to  me." 

"  Well,  Julie,  I  trust  in  you.  I  care  not  for  kt 
one  else;  but  I  hope  the  memory  of  this  night  w& 
make  you  love  me  always,  and  in  spite  of  every  case" 

With  these  words  solemnly  spoken,  Balmat  mp» 
ped  Julie's  cloak  about  her,  produced  her  bonnet  thn 
the  rubbish  around;  and,  hastily  «Mfct*4ii^y  afeva> 
tides  of  her  dress,  be  took  her  under  his  ana  aai 
carefully  led  her  out.  Once  beyond  the  ruined  wads, 
she  stopped,  and  anxiously  looked  about.  Btia* 
knew  what  she  sought  for,  and,  leading  her  aside,  a* 
said, 

"  Oh,  it  is  no  matter  for  to-night.  I  will  cose  a? 
for  her  in  the  morning^-never  mind  her." 

"  Ah,"  said  Julie,  quickly,  and  stopping  si  sbs 
spoke,  "  I  understand  you— -she  is  dead— she  s  teei 
by  the  lightning!" 

"  Yes,  my  little  friend,  it  is  indeed  tree.  Tear 
favorite  lies  dead  there— I  saw  her  as  -we  came  j*-~ 

A  violent  flood  of  tears  was  Julie's  answer.  Via- 
out  speaking  a  word  she  hastily  drew  her  an 
from  under  Balmat's,  turned  toward  the  shed,  aai 
there  saw  the  lifeless  body  of  her  goat,  the  object  ■* 
her  last  fortnight's  constant  attachment,  the  eonat- 
nion  of  her  solitude,  the  link  which  seemed  to  beep  «? 
her  connection  with  her  family.  She  was  sinosretr 
and  severely  grieved.  Balmat  did  not  attempt  to  as- 
sole  her  childish  and  affectionate  regret.  He  wco-i 
have  patiently  stood  beside  her  all  night,  had  she  k» 
maimed  there  weeping  over  her  lost  favorite.  Btf 
she  soon  turned  away  again;  for,  child  as  ahe  we, 
she  had  the  higher  object  of  home  happiness  stroad; 
stirring  in  her  heart 

Very  few  words  were  spoken  on  the  way  to  oe 
valley.  They  soon  arrived  at  Paul  Corryeur's  hoo& 
There  were  lights  within,  as  if  the  family  had  at*  j* 
retired  to  bed;  though  the  storm  had  gradually  spei 
itself,  and  a  fresh  delicious  calm  had  followed  opa 
its  furious  traces. 

"Open  the  door!"  said  Balmat,  striking  agaavu 
with  his  stick, 

44 Oh,  God!  It  is  uta  monster  Gabr*^,"exc!aaxk 
the  mother's  voice  from  within,  Balmat's  teeth  we* 
involuntarily  ground  together,  and  he  blushed  dee^? 
—but  there  was  no  light  to  betray  his  agitation. 
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"  Oh,  my  dearest  munnu,  it  is  I— pray  let  me  m," 
said  Julie. 

A  scream  of  joy  was  the  answer;  and,  in  a  mo- 
ment, the  door  opened,  and  both  father  and  mother 
appeared,  and  clasped  their  recovered  daughter  in 
their  arms.  Bahnat  stood  for  awhile  without  moving, 
looked  on,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  scene. 

"What  is  all  this?  Whence  came  you,  Julie? 
Where  has  she  been,  Gabriel?  Tell  me  all  about  it, 
—I  can  listen  to  every  thing,  any  thing  now  I  have 
her  safe  again,"  said  Corryenr. 

"  She  will  tell  you,  neighbor  Paid,"  replied  Balmat, 
in  a  voice  broken  and  almost  inaudible. 

"Oh,  God  bless  you  for  this,  Gabriel!  You  have 
saved  my  life,  in  restoring  my  child! !"  fobbed  forth 
Madame  Corryeur. 

"  Come  in,  come  in,  Gabriel,  you  are  drenched 
with  the  rain,  and  looking  dreadfully  tired.  Come, 
and  have  something  to  comfort  you— come  in,"  said 
Paul. 

"  No,  Paul,  not  to-night— I  really  cannot,"  replied 
Balmat,  resisting  his  entreaties,  and  hia.  efforts  to  lead 
hire,  into  the  bouse. 

>J  Well,  then,  to-morrow  you  will  come  to  see  us — 
to  let  us  thank  you  for  this  blessed  relief— to  explain 
all  that  has  occurred — to  be  friends  with  us,  in  short — 
you  will  come  to-morrow,  Gabriel?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  surely  will?"  added  the  mother. 

"Aye,  that  he  will.  /  promise  for  him.  He  will 
not  refuse  my  invitation,"  exclaimed  Julie,  embracing 
Balmat  with  the  most  affectionate  air." 

"  Julie,  you  have  performed  a  miracle !  Yes,  my 
good  neighbors,  I  will  come  to  see  you  to-morrow," 
said  Gabriel.  Then,  cordially  squeezing  the  hands 
of  both  husband  and  wife,  and  imprinting  a  long  kiss 
on  Julie'*  forehead,  he  walked  away;  while 'they, 
after  watching  until  his  dark  form  began  to  disappear 
in  the  gloom,  retired  into  their  now  happy  home  again. 
Gabriel  looked  back  at  them  as  they  stood ;  but  long 
before  the  distance  between  them  was  enough  to  con- 
ceal them  from  his  sight  they  were  invisible  to  him, 
from  the  gushing  tears  that  dimmed  his  eyes;  and  in 
stifling  his  sobs  he  was  almost  choked  by  the  emo- 
tion that  he  would  not  for  worlds  have  betrayed. 


Immediately  on  the  reconciliation  between  Balmat 
and  the  Corryeurs,  the  former  proposed,  and  they  ac- 
cepted the  offer,  that  he  was,  from  that  memorable 
morning,  to  take  upon  himself  the  whole  charge  of 
Julie's  education ;  and,  without  actually  adopting  her 
as  his  child,  which  the  laws  admitted,  but  which  was 
a  measure— he  scarcely  knew  why—extremely  re- 
pugnant to  his  feelings,  he  intimated  that  she  alone 
should  be  the  final  possessor  of  all  the  property  he 
then  bad  or  might  afterward  acquire,  an  inheritance 
of  small  positive  value  then,  but  which  he  hoped  by 
industry  and  perseverance  to  make  an  object  of  more) 
worth.  In  pursuance  of  the  authority  which  this  gave 
him  over  the  pursuits  of  his  young  protege,  he  de- 
cided, and  her  parents  consented,  that  she  was  to  be 
immediately  placed  at  a  boarding-school,  at  Martigny, 
her  education  to  be  conducted  at  his  expense  and 
under  his  control.  There  she  was  consequently  placed, 
and  there  she  remained,  laying  in  a  store  of  such 
knowledge  and  accomplishments  as  were  suited  to 
her  station  in  life,  visited  frequently  by  her  father  and 
mother,  constantly  by  Balmat,  and  gradually  growing 
op  into  a  fine,  well-informed,  and  right-thinking  young 


PART    II. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

The  lapse  of  time  between  the  close  of  the  first 
part  of  this  story  and  the  opening  of  this  is  like  the 
chasm  of  a  glacier,  appearing  almost  nothing  when 
the  whole  is  taken  in  by  the  mind  or  the  eye,  but  rail 
of  many  a  rugged  point  and  rude  projection,  both  dif- 
ficult and  dangerous  when  examined  in  detail.  But 
this  interval  of  six  or  seven  years  must  be  now 
bounded  over,  without  our  descending  to  the  minute- 
ness of  scrutiny  into  feelings  or  events.  Great 
changes  had  taken  place,  physical  in  the  one  instance, 
and  moral  in  both,  in  the  two  chief  personages  of  our 
story.  The  whole  tenor  of  their  life  had  received  a 
new  direction,  and  their  beings  purposely  seemed 
fixed  forever. 


Julie  Corryeur  was  in  her  eighteenth  year,  when, 
her  education  having  been  pronounced  complete,  she 
left  the  school  where  she  had  passed  so  long  a  time 
profitably  and  pleasantly,  where  she  had  made  many 
friends  1by  her  good  sense  and  good  nature,  and  for 
which  she  feh  all  the  mixed  attachment  inspired  by 
the'  scene  of  childish  joys,  modified,  as  such  enjoy- 
ments always  are,  by  the  feeling  of  restraint  and  the 
check  of  control  which  deprive  them  of  that  perfect 
buoyancy  which  is  the  fairy  spell  of  happiness. 

During  this  period  of  probation  for  her  entrance 
into  the  busy  scenes  of  the  world,  a  considerable 
change  had  taken  place,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
and,  as  might  be  divined  even  without  the  statement, 
both  in  Julie's  personal  appearance  and  in  her  way  of 
mind.  She  looked  and  felt  and  thought  as  a  woman ; 
and  it  will  not  be  considered  unnatural  that  almost 
every  feeling  and  sentiment  had  for  its  chief  impulse 
him  who  had  by  degrees  become  to  her  the  dearest 
object  in  life.  The  early  but  indelible  impression  of 
her  mountain  adventure  had  stamped  her  character 
with  a  deep  enthusiasm,  but  not  of  that  kind  which 
sometimes  runs  wild  in  vague  abstraction.  Julie's  re- 
quired and  found  an  object  on  which  it  might  become 
concentred.  The  pride  of  having,  as  a  mere  child, 
effected  a  total  revolution  in  such  a  mind  as  Belmat's 
soon  became  blended  with  her  regard  for  him  from 
whom  it  had  its  source;  and,  as  she  grew  toward 
womanhood,  she  could  not  avoid  seeing  that  her  in- 
fluence over  him  had  increased  in  that  degree  by  which 
the  convert  to  an  opinion  becomes  the  martyr  of  a 
cause.  He  was  wholly  devoted  to  her,  and  health, 
wealth,  and  every  human  good  was  identified  in  his 
thoughts  with  the  absolute  possession  of  Julie  Cor- 
ryeur. His  conduct  for  upward  of  six  years  was 
correspondent  with  this  thorough  attachment  to  a  vir- 
tuous and  sensible  girl.  He  was  a  reformed  man. 
He  became  attentive  to  his  business,  civil  to,  if  not 
quite  sociable  with  his  neighbors,  indulgent  to  his  old 
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woman,  and  in  all  way*  uneaogptinnshle  in  tat  bear- 
ing toward  the  members  of  the  Corryeur  family,  young 
and  old. 

I  cannot  undertake  to  trace  the  growth  of  the  master 
passion  which  gradually  advanced  toward  full  de- 
velopment in  the  heart  of  this  mysterious  man.  The 
progress  from  conception  to  maturity,  from  the  seed 
to  the  full-blown  flower,  is  an  unfathomable  miracle, 
at  which  the  inquiring  mind  stops  short.  So  does  the 
moral  budding  and  blossoming  of  human  feeling 
baffle  research  and  defy  analysis.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  Balmat's  affection  for  the  artless  child  had  grown 
into  passionate  love  for  the  blooming  girl;  and  as 
soon  as  he  thoroughly  understood  his  own  sentiments 
he  could  not  help  their  forcing  themselves  into  the 
observation  of  those  most  concerned.  Julie  had  by 
some  sure  instinct  discovered  his  feelings,  even  before 
he  acknowledged  them;  and  the  father  and  mother 
only  saw  in  the  open  avowal  the  realisation  of  long 
indulged  hopes  and  expectations.  In  a  word,  Gabriel 
Balmat  was  the  accepted  lover  of  Julie  Corryeur, 
and  some  little  arrangements  of  property  and  domestic 
accommodations  were  alone  required  to  allow  of  the 
day  for  the  marriage  being  fixed  and  the  engagement 
being  made  public. 

Every  thing  went  smoothly  with  Balmat  He  bad 
bo  rival.  The  very  superiority  of  Julie  to  the  other 
village  girls  while  naturally  attracting  admiration  at 
the  same  time  inspired  a  sentiment  of  respect  which 
considerably  damps  the  ardor  of  rustic  pretensions. 
She  was  wholly  free  from  the  contemptible  vanity  that 
leads  some  women  on  to  the  encouragement  of  many 
admirers,  in  the  hope  of  more  closely  attaching  one 
favored  lover.  Julie  ran  no  risk  of  that  most  danger- 
ous of  female  speculations;  and  Balmat's  dormant 
but  well  remembered  ferocity  was  another  consider- 
able safe  guard  against  any  interference  with  his  pas- 
sion on  the  part  of  younger  but  less  determined 
aspirants.  He  was,  therefore,  as  yet,  unconscious  of 
the  existence  in  his  soul  of  the  meanest  and  most  de- 
grading of  all  the  passions ;  but  jealousy  was  there, 
deep  hidden  and  rankling,  and  only  waiting  for  some 
real  or  imagined  provocation  to  burst  out  in  volcanic 
violence.  Unhappily  for  himself  and  for  her  whose 
well-being  was  now  bound  upon  his,  an  opportunity 
soon  occurred  for  the  outburst,  which  swept  before  it 
the  whole  harvest  of  years  of  moral  cultivation. 

The  French  invasion  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy 
took  place.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  story  to 
admit  of  political  details,  and  the  very  mention  of  this 
great  national  event  must  be  considered  but  as  an 
episode  to  the  narrow  subject  of  personal  adventure, 
the  chief  incident  of  which  actually  grew  out  of  the 
transaction  of  history  which  is  thus  alluded  to  in  sub- 
serviency to  it.  French  enterprise  and  Swiss  patrio- 
tism are  hackneyed  themes,  and  the  gallant  actions 
which  arose  from  the  collision  are  so  widely  known 
and  so  well  recorded  as  to  leave  no  want  of,  and 
scarcely  room  for  their  recital  here.  The  great  and 
abounding  tragedies  of  war  must  be  left  untouched,  to 
let  us  concentrate  our  attention  on  one  deep  drama  of 
domestic  life. 

Gabriel  Balmat's  intellect  was  not  broad  enough  to 


allow  of  his  comprehending  the  grand  motives  a 
nationality.  He  was  scarcely  susceptible  of  the  ka! 
attachment  which  is  commonly  and  mistakenly  am 
love  of  country,  but  which  is  in  ordinary  uu» 
rather  a  love  of  self,  and  an  instinctive  pride  in  whs 
ever  they  feel  themselves  to  form  a  part  of.  It  m 
been  already  seen  that  enmity  was  the  natural  grori 
of  his  disposition,  which  was  almost  wiaemiHr  i«- 
cept  in  one  mighty  instance)  to  affection.  He,  ta» 
fore,  felt  none  of  the  stirring  impulses  which  iaspsti 
many  among  the  warriors  who  sprang  forward  to  rt> 
pel  the  invader.  But  he  fought  with  bravery,  sad  n 
hatred  of  the  enemy  made  him  strike  home  win  e 
much  energy  as  though  a  loftier  inspiration  had  ocms 
his  arm.  Scenes  of  blood  became  familiar  to  ii. 
and  his  main  propensity  was  than  gratified  ix 
strengthened ;  while,  from  the  general  hatred  apis* 
Frenchmen  at  large  so  naturally  fostered  among  kd 
compatriots,  his  vindictive  feelings  acquired  a  mm 
extended  sphere  of  action.  Every  native  of  uc 
country  which  outraged  and  oppressed  hisowiLWfe 
in  his  eyes,  an  object  of  particular  vengeance;  at 
this  generalised  feeling  became  in  some  measure  fc 
his  distorted  intellect  a  justification  for  the  indrviiss 
enmity  which  he  after  awhile  adopted. 

When  the  sturdy  mountaineers  were  drives  beta 
the  French  armies,  the  different  portions  of  the  eoswr 
successively  occupied  were  covered  with  dep&d 
the  sick  and  wounded,  and,  in  many  instances,  srmt 
of  those  were  placed  in  single  billets  in  the  has  *' 
the  farmers  and  peasants  of  the  valleys  on  neaeof 
march.  Chamouny  had  its  share,  and  Paul  Conor 
and  his  family  gave  a  cordial  and  comfortabk  ibcfeer 
to  one,  a  young  man  who,  with  the  rank  of  xnesa, 
possessed  manners  of  a  superior  order  to  tha  sw, 
and  whose  fine  person  and  handsome  cointteaawt  ap- 
peared to  greater  advantage  from  the  denotfi  us 
languor  consequent  on  pain  and  oonnnenient  Arie 
shot  through  his  shoulder,  received  a  few  weets 
previously,  quite  disabled  him  of  the  use  of  he-  ndt 
arm,  and  frequent  attacks  of  fever,  which  succeed* 
to  the  immediate  severity  of  his  hurt,  left  has  a< 
state  that  could  scarcely  be  called  convsJescent 

Kind  hearted  people  like  the  Corryeurs  required  v 
inducement  beyond  the  least  complicated  compa^* 
to  ensure  their  attentions  to  the  wounded  sUssex 

But  refinement,  education  and  taste  wonM  be  .£.•• 
better  than  worthless,  had  they  not  produced  m  * 
feelings  of  Julie  a  still  tenderer  interest  for  this  v* 
object  of  her  admiration  as  well  as  her  pity.  T* 
vulgar  benevolence  which  knows  no  dsttmctxa  : 
persons  in  a  crowd  of  wretchedness,  is,  after  a.1  • 
less  elevated  feeling  than  that  which  instiacuvr' 
selects  its  objects  for  peculiar  regard.  Julie  Corn** 
would  have  succored  and  served  the  meases 
God's  creatures,  from  a  feeling  of  duty;  but  there*?" 
fevs  minds  which  could  derive  from  that  seaxaae* 
alone  such  a  spring  of  alacrity  as  that  with  whks  * 
performed  her  offices  of  kindness  toward  Bean  l* 
valette. 

This  young  Frenchman  was,  like  l^mf***  d  -' 
countrymen  in  those  exciting  days,  an  enthuse 
patriot,  loving  France,  liberty  and  glory ;  «->.  n  » 
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powerful  passion  for  public  things,  having  no  room 
for  any  affection  of  a  private  nature  beyond  the  at- 
tachment so  interwoven  in  the  hearts  of  Frenchmen 
for  their  family  connections.  It  was  therefore,  and 
not  from  any  insensibility  to  softer  emotions,  or  from 
an  incapacity  to  appreciate  Julie's  merits,  that  the 
thought  of  nvkfrg  love  to  her  never  entered  his  heart, 
—for,  in  spite  of  all  theories  of  physiology,  it  is  by 
that  road  that  such  notions  reach  the  head.  He  was 
delighted  to  find  a  well-informed  and  intelligent  girl  in 
the  house  of  a  Chamouny  miller ;  and  perhaps  her 
being  very  good-looking  rather  added  a  sest  to-  her 
great  good-nature. 

Julie,  unaccustomed  to  manners  so  accomplished 
and  captivating,  was  naturally  pleased  with  the  society 
of  her  new  acquaintance,  and  a  rapid  familiarity  was 
the  consequence  between  them.  The  absence  on 
either  side  of  any  serious  impression  gave  fuller  play 
to  their  mutual  efforts  to  please.  They  knew  none  of ^ 
the  embarrassment  which  is  always  an  obstacle  to  a 
perfect  understanding  between  persons  who  are  un- 
consciously about  to  fall  in  love  with  each  other. 
They  spoke  freely  together,  and  there  was  no  reserve 
in  the  communicating  of  their  opinions  of  others  or 
of  each  other.  How  long  it  is  before  a  man  really  in 
love  can  tell  the  object  how  highly  he  values — how 
much  he  loves  it !    A  woman  can  never  do  so. 

The  young  friends  now  in  question,  not  having  that 
formidable  difficulty  before  them,  the  warmth  of  their 
mutual  regard  was  proportioned  to  its  rapid  growth. 
Paul  and  Christine  Corryeur,  becoming  every  year 
more  matter-of-fact  and  not  a  bit  more  worldly-wise, 
never  imagined  any  danger  from  their  daughter's  in- 
tercourse with  the  sick  soldier,  believing  her  to  be 
firmly  hedged  in  by  the  solemnity  of  her  engagement 
to  Balmat  from  any  possible  intrusion  on  the  part  of 
another.  Their  ignorant  confidence  was  justly  placed 
in  the  present  instance.  But  it  must  be  clearly  un- 
derstood that  it  was  so  by  chance,  and  it  must  not 
furnish  either  example  or  excuse  for  dull  and  unob- 
serving  fathers  and  mothers  in  the  general  walks  of 
life.  Altogether,  there  was  not  any  where  to  be  found 
a  more  unembarrassed  and  confiding  circle  than  that 
contained  in  the  house  of  Paul  Corryeur ;  and  the  re- 
turn of  Gabriel  from  a  roving  expedition  beyond  the 
Great  St.  Bernard  was  now  anxiously  looked  for  by 
the  whole  party,  as  the  completion  of  a  plan  of  social 
enjoyment  rarely  to  be  found  in  such  troublous  times 
and  in  ail  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  wisbed-for  day  arrived.  It  was  autumn  time, 
and  the  assembled  family  were  abroad  in  scattered 
groups  by  the  river  side,  and  in  the  narrow  pasture 
ground  which  intervened  between  it  and  the  moun- 
tain's base.  The  elderly  couple  were  quietly  walking 
arm  in  arm,  the  youths  and  the  younger  sister  jumping 
and  running  about,  while  Julie  and  Lavalette  lounged 
along  the  river's  side,  familiarly  talking  over  her  ap- 
proaching prospects  in  married  life. 

A  keen  eye  and  quick  perception  may  read  in  the 
gait  and  attitudes  of  a  beloved  object,  even  when  the 
voice  cannot  be  heard  or  the  countenance  seen,  the 
general  state  of  the  mind,  though  not  perhaps  the  im- 
mediate subject  of  thought.    How  easy  it  is  to  dis- 


cover the  hurried  step  of  agitation,  from  the  slow 
movement  of  despair  or  the  broken  and  buoyant 
march  of  joy.  How  eloquent  is  each  action  of  the  hu- 
man frame — the  arms  folded  or  tossed  about,  the  head 
elevated  or  down  hanging,  the  foot  firm  fixed  or  falter- 
ing. Nature  is,  in  fact,  in  all  its  multiplied  develop- 
ments, a  combination  of  languages,  and  this  is  one 
which  the  glance  of  affection  reads  with  intuitive  ac- 
curacy, as  though  it  were  written  in  a  book.  Sueh  a 
glance  was  now  steadily  fixed  on  Julie  Corryeur ;  but 
it  was  affection  of  that  kind  which  while  it  reads 
rightly  is  sure  to  interpret  wrong. 

When  Gabriel  Balmat  now  returned  to  his  native 
village,  after  one  of  those  roving  expeditions,  on 
which  he  was  a  volunteer,  animated  with  success, 
and  flushed  with  the  indulgence  of  his  sanguinary 
propensity,  he  did  not  choose,  like  his  comrades,  to 
come  in  the  beaten  road  in  that  species  of  irregular, 
but  triumphal  march  which  amused  them  by  its  pictu- 
resqueness  and  eclat.    His  unsocial  spirit  led  him  to 
prefer  a  solitary  walk  by  a  mountain  path,  and  he 
wished  to  steal  unobserved  and  unexpected  into  the 
midst  of  the  family  circle  of  his  friends,  to  judge  for 
himself  of  the  effect  which  his  sudden  appearance 
might  produce.    Besides  this,  there  was  a  latent  feel- 
ing of  suspicion  always  lurking  in  his  mind,  arising 
from  the  want  of  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  others, 
which  is  the  sure  accompaniment  of  self-disesteem, 
and  which  forms  the  most   congenial  soil  for  the 
growth  of  jealousy;   and   such  a   feeling  strongly 
seconded  this  clandestine  approach  to  the  scene  where 
I  now  wish  to  transport  my  readers.    Totally  unper- 
ceived  by  the  groups  below,  he  reached  a  little  plateau 
on  the  mountain  side,  and  gazed  downward  with  a 
stern  and  inquiring  eye.    He  quickly  singled  out  the 
figure  of  his  betrothed ;  and  he  marked  beside  her, 
with  a  frantic  pang  of  astonishment  and  fury,  the 
figure  of  a  man,  in  the  well  known  and  detested  uni- 
form of  the  French  armies.    Wily  as  he  was  bold,  he 
in  an  instant  dropped  on  one  knee  and  watched.    He 
clearly  saw  in  the  easy  gait  and  graceful  gestures  of 
Julie  that  she  was  happy  and  pleased  with  the  words  of 
her  companion,  who  assiduously,  while  be  addressed 
her,  suited  his  action  to  the  speeches  he  poured  forth. 
At  one  moment  his  hand  was  on  his  heart,  in  the  next  it 
was  stretched  forth,  while  his  bead  turned  toward  her, 
as  though  he  would  impress  some  observation— or  some 
pledge,  as  Balmat  read  it — upon  her.    At  the  distance 
of  a  hundred  yards,  which  separated  them,  he  could 
not  distinguish  the  expression  of  Julie's  face.    But 
nothing  further  was  wanting  to  inflame  him.    And 
when  he  at  length  saw  the  stranger  enemy  take  one 
of  his  mistress'  hands  in  his  and  press  it  to  his  lips, 
he  was  hurried  away  beyond  all  restraint.    His  rifle 
was  in  a  moment  leveled  and  the  trigger  as  instantly 
pulled. 

"Holloa !"  exclaimed  Henri  Lavalette,  as  he  heard 
the  well-remembered  sound  of  the  bullet  cutting  the 
air  close  to  bis  head. 

11  Ah !  there  is  Gabriel !"  cried  Julie,  starting  at  the 
report  and  turning  her  eyes  toward  the  place,  where 
he  bad  now  risen  on  his  feet  again,  anxiously  watching 
the  result  of  his  shot.    And,  as  she  spoke,  she  ran  for- 
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ward,  followed  by  her  brothers  and  sisters,  shouting 
welcome  to  him  who  had  (though  they  knew  it  not) 
sent  so  rude  and  so  ruthless  a  herald  in  proof  of  his 
close  neighborhood. 

"  Ah,  that  is  the  way  Gabriel  Balmat  always  an- 
nounces his  approach  ever  since  be  took  up  arms," 
said  Paul  Corryeur  to  Lavalette,  as  the  latter  joined 
him  and  his  helpmate,  both  hurrying  in  the  direction 
of  their  now  descending  visiter. 

"  He  must  be  a  keen  marksman  to  miss  so  closely 
the  object  he  only  wishes  to  pay  a  compliment  to/1 
observed  the  Frenchman. 

"  Oh,  he  is  one  of  the  best  shots  in  the  valley !"  said 
Paul. 

"  In  that  case  I  had  a  narrow  escape,"  thought  the 
Frenchman,  but  be  said  nothing,  being  impressed  with 
a  painful  suspicion  that  the  bullet  was  certainly  in- 
tended for  his  head,  instead  of  the  trunk  of  the  pine 
tree  which  stood  before  him  and  in  which  it  had 
lodged. 

Gabriel  instantly  saw  that  he  had  missed  his  mark. 
His  first  impulse  was  to  rush  down  and  complete  his 
bloody  purpose  with  the  unloaded  weapon,  but  the 
shouts  of  his  young  friends,  and  above  all  the  animated 


figure  of  Julie  as  she  moved  forward  to  ureta» 
him  excited  an  immediate  and  almost  mineukvn 
pulse  of  self-control.  In  an  instant  his  puhe  w 
steady,  his  brow  smooth,  his  air  tmembsriassed,  x 
his  pale  cheek  and  livid  lip  showed  that  the  hloud  k 
not  yet  returned  from  his  heart  with  the  itpfo 
which  a  few  moments  before  had  hurried  it  osou. 
great  reservoir.  He  left  his  place  and  stepped  qa  v 
down,  with  an  easy  and  guiltless  manner,  to  meed 
delighted  mistress.  At  sight  of  her  bloomios  cue* 
nance  he  was  quite  overpowered.  He  hsd  ft- 
known  her  to  deceive  him,  and  he  st  once  acb> 
ledged  the  full  force  of  her  long  experienced  vr 
and  affection.  The  momentary  doubts  of  her  u. 
which  had  flashed  across  his  mind  on  wi&m-ke;- 
incident  of  familiar  gallantry  which  bad  w>d  i 
arm  to  murder  the  offender,  vanished  the  first  «* 
he  threw  on  her.  But  his  deadly  hatred  <t  j 
stranger  was  not  for  an  instant  shaken  is  the  rov 
confidence  inspired  by  his  mistress'  manner ;  *"- 
the  system  of  deep  dissimulation  which  be  pre*t 
adopted  there  was  no  abandonment  of  the  des?~ 
a  sudden  impulse  had  prompted  him  to  attempt. 


"A    CLOUD    WAS    O'ER    MY    SPIRIT,   LOVE' 
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A  cloud  was  o*er  my  spirit,  love, 

A  shadow  on  my  heart, 
As  from  ihe  gay  and  dazzling  throng 

I  sadly  drew  apart ; 
I  could  not  brook  the  idle  mirth 

That  seemed  to  me  so  vain. 
But  sighed  to  think  how  soon  we  'd  meet 

So  soon  to  port  again. 

There  are  strange  thoughts  and  fantasies 

That  crowd  each  waking  hour, 
As  vague  and  dim  as  midnight  dreams, 

Without  their  soothing  power ; 
They ' ve  haunted  me  in  joy  and  mirth, 

In  darkness  and  in  strife ; 
They  prey  upon  my  heart,  and  waste 

The  fountain  of  my  life. 

Oh !  on  that  well-remembered  eve, 

As  hieath  the  stars  I  sate, 
This  troop  of  viewless  phantoms  came 

To  me,  all  desolate ; 
They  whispered  dark,  unholy  words, 

That  made  my  spirit  weep, 
Till  wearied  with  unearthly  strife 

I  sank  in  slumber  deep. 

'T  was  then  methought  a  vision  fair 
Came  flouting  from  the  skies, 

It  clasped  my  unresisting  hand 
And  bade  my  spirit  rise j 


And  as  we  soared  amid  the  realms 
"Which  crowd  eternal  space, 

I,  with  no  fear  or  trembling,  saw 
The  angels,  face  to  face ! 

I  heard  ihe  joyful  matin  hymn 

From  God's  iUumiued  cars, 
The  hymn  that  at  creation's  dawn 

Was  chanted  by  the  stars ! 
Oh  !  who  hath  heard  the  melody 

Of  voices  like  tn  these, 
That  through  the  high  and  vaulted  skies 

Are  borne  on  every  breeze ! 

I  saw  eternal  battlements, 

And  watchers  stood  thereon, 
With  starry  helms,  and  eyes  too  deep 

And  bright  to  look  upon  ; 
While  on  their  pure  and  deathless  brow* 

There  shone  the  promise-seal 
Which  God's  right  hand  had  there  affixed, 

"  I  will  thy  sorrows  heal !" 

I  saw,  and  from  my  fainting  heart 

A  shout  of  gladness  broke, 
While  soft  the  vision  floated  by, 

And  I  in  joy  awoke ! 
The  cloud  hath  fled  my  spirit,  love, 

And  passed  for  aye  the  shade 
That  gathered  round  my  heart,  and  wbv* 

Distrust  and  grief  had  made. 
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Like  l?y,  woman*  lore  will  cling 
Too  often  round  a  worthies  tluog. 


It  was  midnight  in  London,  the  theatres  were 
closed,  the  houseless  wanderer  sought  the  dark  alley 
which  had  sheltered  his  wretchedness  many  a  misera- 
ble night,  and  lay  crouching  to  the  wall  as  the  watch- 
man paced  heavily  by,  lest  he  might  be  dragged  forth 
from  his  hiding  place  and  deprived  of  his  sole  remain- 
ing possession,  personal  liberty.  Laboring  men  and 
honest  trades-people  had  been  long  asleep,  the  side 
walks  were  deserted,  save  by  the  midnight  reveler, 
the  abject  and  the  vicious,  but  through  the  fashionable 
thoroughfares  carriage  after  carriage,  laden  with 
manly  and  beautiful  life,  swept  by,  their  splendor  but 
half  revealed  by  the  blaze  of  the  enameled  lamps  they 
carried. 

jt  fashionable  house  in  the  West  End  was  thrown 
open  to  the  distinguished  of  London  that  night,  and, 
long:  after  the  street  lamps  had  burned  themselves  out, 
lordly  equipages  rolled  to  and  from  the  illuminated 
mansion.  The  rainbow  light  that  streamed  through 
the  drapery  of  each  tall  window  had  fallen  on  many 
a  beautiful  form  gliding  up  those  steps,  but  in  no  in- 
stance had  it  touched  a  being  more  lovely  than  the 
fair  young  girl  who  paused  with  modest  grace  to 
gather  up  her  scarf  before  she  followed  her  com- 
panion, an  elderly  lady,  through  the  labyrinth  of 
statues  that  lined  the  broad  stair-case. 

She  reached  the  drawing-room ;  music  was  swell- 
ing through  the  glittering  crowd  assembled  there — the 
strains  of  a  liidit  cheerful  waltz.  A  glow  rushed  over 
her  cheek,  and  the  folds  of  azure  gauze  that  covered 
her  bosom  rose  and  fell  with  its  pleasant  throbbings, 
till  the  sprig  of  white  jasmine  that  gathered  them  at 
the  throat  trembled  as  if  shaken  by  the  night  wind. 
Lucy  Sprague  was  seventeen,  and  this  was  her  first 
ball,  the  first  time  that  she  had  ever  stood  an  equal  in 
the  gay  throng.  It  seemed  like  enchantment  to  her, 
the  glitter  of  diamonds,  the  swelling  music,  and  the 
-rowd  of  breathing  life,  bathed  in  that  glowing  lamp- 
I  ight.  It  was  no  marvel  that  her  bosom  heaved  and 
tier  soft  eye  sparkled  as  she  gazed  upon  it. 

As  Lucy  Sprague,  the  orphan  heiress,  had  de- 
scended from  her  carriage,  two  young  men  were 
crossing  the  street,  arm  in  arm.  They  had  just  come 
rom  a  neighboring  club  house,  and,  if  the  light  had 
x>en  sufficient,  an  observer  might  have  detected  the 
3-1  ow  of  win*  on  their  cheeks,  and  a  sparkle  of  the 
,ve  which  betrayed  ezcitment  if  not  confirmed  ine- 
>riety.  One  of  them,  a  dark  haired  young  man,  with 
n  id  night  eyes  and  features  such  as  one  dreams  of  for 
1  reveling  poet,  uttered  an  exclamation  of  delight  as 
lis  observation  was  drawn  to  the  young  heiress,  and 
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springing  forward  be  stood  in  the  shadow,  grasping 
his  companion's  arm,  and  with  his  eyes  riveted  on  the 
girl  till  she  disappeared  from  the  stair-case. 

"  Come !  fortunately  I  have  an  invitation,"  he  said, 
forcing  his  companion  toward  the  door. 

"  Surely  you  will  not  attempt  it ;  remember  the 
wine  you  have  taken.  Your  are  already  half  intoxi- 
cated." 

"  With  the  beauty  of  that  girl,  boy,  not  with  wine, 
—come !" 

"No;  if  you  wish  to  present  yourself  to  the  coun- 
tess in  this  condition,  I  will  be  no  party  lo  the  out- 
rage ;  why,  man,  that  hair  is  falling  over  your  fore- 
head like 'an  unpruned  grape  vine." 

"  Confound  such  comparison !  You  can  think  of 
nothing  but  grapes  and  the  blood  of  grapes.  I  tell 
you  the  sight  o£  that  heavenly  girl  has  rendered  me 
sober  as  a  cardinal,"  and  as  he  spoke  the  young  man 
dashed  back  the  raven  curls  that  had,  in  truth,  almost 
concealed  his  forehead,  gave  them  a  twist  from  the 
temples  with  his  hand,  and  turned  with  a  laugh  to  his 
friend. 

"  There,  will  that  do?  Am  I  sufficiently  present- 
able?" 

"  As  you  will  be  to-night,"  replied  the  more  reason- 
able companion,  smiling  in  spite  of  himself,  for  there 
was  something  so  spirited  in  the  handsome  face  turned 
toward  him,  so  frank  and  determined,  that  he  saw  no 
hopes  in  contending  against  his  project  of  entering 
the  house,  and  could  only  resolve  not  to  bear  bim 
company. 

"  So  you  will  not  go  ?" 

"  Most  assuredly  I  will  not !" 

"  Good  nightj  then — breakfast  with  me  to-morrow, 
and  I  will  tell  you  all  about  her." 

"  Good  night." 

They  shook  hands.  The  next  minute  young  Burke 
was  ascending  the  staircase  of  that  palace  dwelling, 
composedly  as  if  it  had  been  his  own  home.  He 
urged  his  way  through  the  crowd,  and  reached  the 
dancing  room.  The  object  of  his  search  was  there, 
sitting  by  the  tall  lady  who  had  entered  the  house  with 
her.  Burke  took  a  position  directly  opposite  the  win- 
dow they  occupied.  Many  a  smiling  look  fell  on  him 
from  the  dancers  as  they  whirled  by ;  eyes  brighter 
than  the  diamonds  that  flashed  above  them  were 
turned  upon  him  from  the  crowded  walls,  for  Burke 
was  the  fashion.  Though  a  younger  son,  wild,  im- 
pulsive, and  prodigal,  his  great  personal  beauty,  his 
accomplishments,  and  the  fascination  of  his  address, 
rendered  him  a  favorite  even  among  the  elder  ladies, 
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who  could  not  make  op  their  minds  to  discountenance  ' 
him  altogether,  though  terrified  every  day  of  their 
lives  lest  he  might  persuade  some  of  their  aristocratic  , 
daughters  to  throw  themselves  away  and  share  his 
extravagance  and  poverty,  or  redeem  him  from  the 
latter. 

"Hay,  Burke,  are  you  here   playing  the  wall-  ' 
flower  ?"  said  a  young  guardsman,  as  be  turned  from 
escorting  his  partner  to  a  seat.    "  How  is  it  that  I 
have  not  seen  you  among  the  dancers?"  j 

purke  mattered  some  vague  answer  to  this  address, 
and  did  not  seem  inclined  to  become  more  sociable. 
The  guardsman  was  passing  on,  but  that  instant  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Lucy  Sprague,  where  she  sat  ' 
half  concealed  by  her  protectress.  An  expression  of 
pleasant  surprise  came  over  his  face,  and,  after  con- 
vincing himself  by  a  quick  glance  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  cross  the  room,  be  bowed.  Burke  was  looking 
at  the  young  girl ;  he  saw  the  smile  accompanied  by 
a  gentle  bend  oS  the  head  with  which  she  acknow- 
ledged his  friend's  recognition,  and  turned  eagerly 
toward  him. 

"  Do  you  know  the  lady  ?"  he  said. 

"  Know  her?  of  course  I  do ;  how  beautiful  she  has 
grown !    Shall  I  present  you  ?" 

**  Certainly." 

The  guardsman  looked  up.  It  was  not  usual  that 
the  fastidious  young  man  before  him  permitted  an 
introduction,  now  he  seemed  eager  for  it 

"  But  you  must  dance,  I  can  see*by  her  face  that 
she  is  dying  for  a  partner — unfortunately  I  am  en- 
gaged." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  Burke ;  "  but  who  is 
she?" 

'*  An  orphan  of  good  descent,  and  heiress  to  a  neat 
fortune.  Stewart,  the  great  banker,  is  her  guardian, 
and  that  is  his  wife,  sir.  How  her  diamonds  light  up 
the  beauty  of  my  own  sweet  friend  as  she  leans  over 
her !  There  is  no  fear  of  losing  cast  in  that  quarter, 
she  will  set  half  the  town  crazy  in  a  month." 

When  the  next  quadrille  struck  up,  Lucy  Sprague 
stood  in  the  circle  with  young  Burke ;  her  small  feet 
trembling  to  the  music  as  she  waited  her  turn  to 
dance,  and  her  cheek  glowing  with  blushes  called 
forth  from  the  admiring  eyes  that  fell  upon  her  from 
every  direction,  now  that  her  beauty  was  rendered 
conspicuous  by  the  attention  of  a  partner  so  dis- 
tinguished. 

The  dance  was  over  and  Burke  still  lingered  by  the 
side  of  his  partner ;  the  wine  which  he  had  drank, 
the  brilliant  beauty  that  he  gazed  upon,  music  and  the 
voluptuous  breath  of  flowers,  all  served  to  excite  his 
wondrous   powers  of  pleasing.     The   warm,  wild 
poetry  of  his  nature  was  aroused,  it  burned  upon  his 
lips,  and  gave  expression  to  his  eyes.    The  young 
girl  listened,  and  it  was  enough.    The  rich  tones  of 
that  voice  seldom  found  their  way  to  a  heart  which 
was  not  subdued  by  their  eloquence  and  earnestness, 
for  though  wayward  and  dissipated,  Burke  was  al- 
ways sincere.    His  faults  were  the  more  dangerous 
that  there  was  a  dash  of  chivalry  and  much  that  was 
noble  always  mingled  with  them. 
"  Shall  we  dance  again,"  he  murmured,  "  or  would 


you  prefer  the  air  of  this  balcony,  k  overlooks  •* 
garden." 

"  The  balcony,"  she  said,  with  girlish  «ar^~ 
then  checking  herself  she  added,  bashing. "  &e  :•-' 
is  oppressive  here." 

Borke  lifted  the  mass  of  crimson  draper?  *ba:  * 
behind  the  seat  they  occupied,  and,  ansae  "*.. 
sash,  the  young  pah*  stepped  forth  to  a  full  m 
the  moonlit  garden,  its  shrubbery  and  the  Atc^  - 
greeted  them  with  their  gentle  breath.  The  ^ 
came  softly  from  within,  and  all  around  laytV : ' 
moonlight.    It  was  a  dangerous  hour  for  the  h'-' 
that   guileless   creature — dangerous  for  them  '■•- 
for  with  him  love  was  salvation,  or  avusx*-" 
her,  life  or  death ;  she  was  a  woman,  and  i»  to 
was  but  the  beginning  of  immortality. 

Lucy  Sprague  was  alone  in  her  chamber,  br:;* 
yet  warm  with  the  clasp  of  her  partner?  h*fld^ - 
Ije  had  whimpered  "  good  night"  at  the  arrsre  •; 
There  was  music  still  hovering  about  her  se***- 
that  which  had  made  her  feet  tremble  on  the  ■•*-  ■' 
floor  with  child-like  eagerness  for  the  dance .!«."- 
heart  thrilling  music  vf  a  human  voice- b  <- 
who  had  conversed  with  her  in  the  balcooy.  *v 
she  sunk  to  sleep  that  night  a  smile  lay  tip*  -"" 
lips  as  she  dreamed ;  it  broke  over  her  whu'c  ~  -  - 
sunlight  on  a  magnolia  flower.    It  was  a!»s  -~*- 
a  wild  sweet  vision,  and,  when  the  si*ta  ' 
through  the  curtains  of  her  bed-chamber  ~v  c- 
girl  awoke  smiling,  and  with  a  blush  on  br"  am- - 
blush  brought  there  by  the  memory  of "  "  ' 
had  haunted  her  slumber — visions  of  a  viifcs  •'- ■ 
with  the  strong  light  shut  out  by  creepinc  <V  J 
two  persons  kneeling  together  in  the  boh r-   ' 
created.    She  arose  and  hurried  on  het&x*  CL 
seemed  late  and  she  was  not  certain  at  **  ^ 
young  Burke  would  call. 

11  Lady,  Mr.  Stewart  desires  your  preset  - 
library." 

Lucy  bent  her  head  to  the  footman*  ^  * 
livered  this  message,  and  he  turned  awav^1 
observing  the  pallor  which  it  brought  to  he:  -' 
She  arose*  put  aside  the  drawing  she  had  be*  - 
ployed  npon,  and  made  several  other  se'i-k^ 
excuses  for  remaining  in  the  room,  though  be? 
trembled  more  and  more  every  object  she  W 
and  her  face  became  absolutely  pale  with^pp^-' 
sion.     At  length,  she  made  a  desperate  rf^ 
went  down,  more  nervous  and  unpleasantly  &.  • 
than  she  had  ever  been  in  the  whole  <xw* 
life.    Mr.  Stewart  was  a  grave,  gentleman!}  jr 
who  had  outlived  every  thing  like  impulsive  tn 
years  before  he  became  the  guardian  of  th*'*' 
girl.    She  came  to  him  in  his  spacious  libran  ■ 
ing  as  if  she  had  done  something  to  be  ad*6* 
The  banker  received  his  ward  courteously  * ' 
though  an  anxious  and  stern  expression  lowered  •'- 
forehead,  and  he  sat  down  evidently  poodmK* 
unpleasant  subject  in  his  mind.    She  i&*  *" 
was,  and  placed  herself  in  the  darkest  corn* » 
room,  mustering  what  courage  she  might  M »■ 
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terview  which  under  any  circumstances  would  have 
been  embarrassing,  and  was  now  peculiarly  so. 

For  some  moments,  the  man  of  business  sat  in  his 
easy-chair  looking  askance  at  the  changing  features  of 
his  ward,  while  he  toyed  with  the  pages  of  a  volume 
which  lay  on  a  table  where  his  right  hand  rested, 
evidently  wishing  to  seem  occupied  with  it  alone. 

"  I  wish  to  converse  with  you,  Miss  Sprague,  on  a 
suhject  which  is  far  from  a  pleasant  one  to  me  at 
least    Mr.  Burke  has  just  left  me." 

He  paused  as  if  expecting  some  reply,  but  Lucy 
sat  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  carpet,  and  but  for 
the  mutations  of  her  cheek  might  not  have  seemed 
conscious  of  his  address. 

"  Your  silence  convinces  me  of  what  I  before 
suspected,"  he  said,  more  quickly,  "  that  the  young 
spendthrift  was  not  authorized  by  you  to  make  the 
assertion  which  he  did  make." 

Lucy  looked  up  now,  and  the  color  settled  to  a  red 
crimson  on  her  cheek.      • 

"Mr.  Burke  had  my  permission  to  speak  with 
you,"  she  said,  with  gentle  firmness ;  "  my  full,  free 
permission ;  you  would  not  have  been  troubled  else." 

The  banker  turned  in  his  chair  and  looked  keenly 
in  her  face. 

"  It  pains  me  to  hear  it,"  he  said,  "  for  I  can  never 
consent  to  a  union  which  must  bring  you  to  certain 
poverty,  perhaps  to  a  worse  fate. 

Lucy  turned  pale,  but  met  his  eyes  firmly,  as  one 
who  had  made  up  her  mind  and  was  not  capable  of 
abandoning  a  position  once  resolved  on.  The  banker 
arose,  sat  down  on  the  fataeuil  she  occupied,  and 
took  her  hand  with  a  degree  of  parental  kindness 
never  exhibited  to  her  before. 

"  Let  me  entreat  you,"  he  said,  "  reconsider  this 
matter;  you  cannot  know  the  character  of  this  young 


man 


» 


"  I  know  it  better  than  his  detractors ;  he  acknow- 
ledges his  faults,  he  conceals  nothing,"  said  the  young 
girl,  gaining  power  of  voice  and  confidence  with  each 
word ;  "  you  judge  him  harshly,  sir." 

"  I  judge  him  as  the  world  judges,  with  the  ex- 
perience of  sixty  years  to  aid  my  observation.  I 
Jbtoto  that  he  will  never  become  a  good  man,  or  a 
kind  husband  to  any  reasonable  woman,  much  less  to 
one  beautiful,  warm-hearted  and  gently  nurtured  as 
you  have  been." 

Lucy  felt  the  tears  start  to  her  eyes,  for  some  part 
of  the  banker's  speech  had  brought  to  her  mind  the 
memory  of  those  who  had  indeed  nurtured  her  in- 
fancy with  such  affection  as  young  parents  sometimes 
weave  about  an  only  child.  She  felt  how  beautiful  a 
feeling  domestic  love  was;  how  much  of  heaven 
might  be  gathered  under  our  roof,  and  these  reflec- 
tions did  not  aid  the  banker  in  his  attempt  to  dissuade 
ber  from  the  heart-dream  that  had  in  truth  bewildered 
her  better  judgment. 

* '  He  is  poor  and  extravagant,"  persisted  the  banker, 
mistaking  the  source  of  her  emotion. 

"  I  have  money  enough  for  both ;  his  fine  taste  need 
not  be  thwarted,"  was  the  generous  reply. 

The  banker  pressed  his  lips  together,  for  her  firm- 
ness disturbed  even  his  philosophy. 


"  A  wine  drinker,  a  heartless  profligate  in  every 
thing." 

"  Nay,  heartless  be  is  not — it  is  unjust,  cruel,  he 
does  not  deserve  it — if  he  were  all  this,  I  have  one 
firm  defence  to  make  for  what  I  intend  to  do !"  she 
broke  off  and  her  cheek  became  crimson  beneath  the 
tears  that  flowed  over  it. 

"  May  I  inquire  what  that  reason  is  ?"  said  the 
banker. 

"  I  love  him !" 

41  And  are  doubtless  persuaded  that  he  seeks  yon 
from  love  in  return,  and  not  for  the  thousands  left  by 
your  father." 

There  was  a  touch  of  sarcasm  in  the  banker's 
voice,  and  it  fell  harshly  on  the  struggling  heart  of  his 
ward. 

"  I  know  that  he  loves  me  for  myself  alone.  I  am 
as  certain  of  it  as  that  my  pulse  beats,  or  my  voice  is 
now  filling  your  ear — I  want  no  better  proof  than 
beats  in  my  own  bosom— heart  answers  to  heart  in 
this !" 

There  was  something  beautiful  in  the  confidence 
which  filled  that  young  heart — beautiful  but  dangerous ; 
for  a  moment  the  cold  eye  of  her  guardian  lighted  up 
with  admiration,  but  he  saw  the  precipice  on  which 
she  was  standing,  and  proved  how  deeply  his  interest 
was  enlisted  in  her  welfare  by  the  trouble  which  he 
took  to  drag  her  away. 

"  I  cannot  consent  to  this  sacrifice— will  not  con 
sent." 

"I  grieve  that  this  is  your  determination,"  said 
Lucy,  with  meek  dignity,  "  but  my  word— my  soul  is 
pledged,  I  cannot  'war  forever  against  his  pleadings 
and  my  own  heart.  He  has  faults — I  acknowledge  he 
has — no  one  admits  that  more  frankly  than  himself, 
but  he  will  amend  them.  You  do  not  know  how 
warm  and  true  his  nature  is !" 

The  banker  shook  his  head.  ' 

"  Let  it  be  so,  then,"  she  added,  smiling  through 
her  tears,  "Jean  love  him  spite  of  his  faults." 

"  This  is  sheer  infatuation,"  muttered  the  banker, 
pacing  up  and  down  the  library  after  bis  ward  had 
left  him,  "  but  if  she  will  fling  herself  away  I  am  ex- 
onerated— there  is  no  legal  power  by  which  it  can 
be  prevented. 

That  dream  was  accomplished  in  the  church  which 
stood  on  her  own  beautiful  estate.  Lucy  Sprague 
knelt  by  the  side  of  that  dangerous  man.  The  good 
pastor  who  had  held  her  at  the  baptismal  fount  pro- 
nounced the  words  of  union,  but  his  voice  broke  and 
he  looked  compassionately  on  the  young  creature 
kneeling  at  his  feet,  as  if  the  task  which  he  was  per- 
forming were  painful  to  his  good  heart.  The  ivy  that 
crept  over  the  little  porch,  and  the  tall  windows  were 
filled  with  a  dirge-like  wind,  and  the  tablet  sunk  in 
the  wall  to'  her  parents  seemed  like  a  scroll  written 
over  with  reproaches. 

She  stood  up,  with  the  golden  circlet  on  her  finger, 
the  veil  of  Mechlin  lace  swept  to  her  feet,  and  the 
pearls  on  her  neck  lay  motionless  in  the  dim  light. 
But  when  theferidegroom  pressed  his  lips  upon  her  hand 
and  whispered  a  few  words  unheard  by  the  rest— the 
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pearls  heaved  upon  the  rosy  swell  of  her  throat,  a 
happy  blush  shone  through  the  gossamer  veil,  and 
when  she  went  forth,  when  the  bells  pealed  a  wel- 
come and  children  scattered  a  carpet  of  blossoms 
under  her  feet  from  the  church  door  to  the  carriage ; 
when  the  horses  crushed  them  as  they  dashed  off,  a 
happier  bride  could  never  have  breathed  than  Lucy 
Burke.  And  if  love— true,  warm-hearted,  ill-regulated 
love— could  render  a  heart  happy  hers  might  well  be  so ', 
foe  if  ever  a  human  being  doted  on  another,  with 
the  whole  strength  of  his  manhood,  that  being  was 
Thomas  Burke.  She  did  him  no  more  than  justice 
there ;  his  thoughts  were  all  on  the  young  and  lovely 
woman  he  had  wedded;  not  on  her  possessions — 
possessions  which  had  now  become  his  own,  save  a 
trifling  settlement  prepared  without  her  knowledge 
by  the  guardian,  and  signed  unread  by  the  husband. 
No,  no,  Thomas  Burke  cared  nothing  for  the  money ;  it 
would  have  been  better,  perhaps,  if  he  had  indeed  pos- 
sessed more  of  the  mercenary  character  imputed  to  him. 

"  My  wife— my  own  sweet  wife !"  How  strongly 
though  musical  the  words  fell  upon  her  ear— how  full 
of  brooding  tenderness  were  the  soft  eyes  that  dared 
not  look  upon  the  face  of  that  manly  made  husband4 — 
so  young,  so  gloriously  beautiful — turned  upon  her 
with  all  that  wealth  of  tenderness  beaming  through ! 
They  sat  in  silence,  for  the  full  tranquillity  which 
brooded  in  their  hearts  was  unfitted  for  any  effort  at 
conversation,  save  the  fragmentary  symbols  so  gently 
endearing  which  now  and  then  broke  from  the  lips  as 
with  linked  hands  the  husband  and  wife  looked  forth 
on  the  dewy  morning  together. 

"  How  changed  every  thing  seems  here,"  murmured 
the  bride ;  "  I  did  not  know  that  our  own  home  was 
so  full  of  pleasant  objects ;  the  garden  smiles  like  an 
Eden  this  morning.*1 

"  It  is  an  Eden,  and  here,"  said  the  young  husband, 
kissing  the  forehead  uplifted  to  his  face,  "  here  is  my 
Eve — Adam  never  fell  for  one  more  lovely." 

"But  may  not  the  tempter  creep  in?"  It  was 
a  vague  question,  brought  on  by  thoughts  of  her 
guardian's  caution,  and  Lucy  repented  having  spoken 
it  before  the  words  had  left  her  lips,  but  he  only  kissed 
her  again,  and  observed, 

"  Not  while  we  love  each  other  thus.','  _> 

They  went  into  the  house  together,  and  sat  down  to 
breakfast,  happy  and  confident  in  the  future. 

A  year  went  by,  Lucy  Burke  was  in  town  once 
more,  the  most  flattered  beauty  of  a  season.  Her 
husband,  too,  was  there ;  thoughtful  manhood  and  hap- 
piness, pure  and  deep,  had  given  new  dignity  to  his 
person  and  a  more  finished  grace  to  his  manner.  No 
man  about  town  was  more  popular.  There  was  none 
who  gave  such  suppers,  or  entertained  his  friends  so 
lavishly.  His  establishment  was  kept  up  on  the  most 
expensive  scale;  his  horses  were  unrivaled,  his 
equipage  remarkable  for  its  costliness,  its  splendor 
and  the  exquisite  taste  which  even  in  magnificence 
avoided  gorgeousness.  Lucy's  fortune  had  not  been 
enormous  at  first,  though  fully  sufficient  for  splendor 
and  occasional  prodigality,  but  the  style  kept  up  in  her 
home  was  princely,  and  could  only  have  been  war- 


ranted by  the  most  abundant  supply  of  money.  Stf 
the  generous  woman  was  happy;  sbe  knew  bene. 
to  have  been  rich,  and  with  no  idea  of  the  mat,^ 
value  of  money  and  that  which  it  purchases,  er.r 
dreamed  that  her  possessions  were  melting  away  !t* 
snow  in  the  warm  sunshine.  Sbe  was  flattered  m  t* 
world,  followed  after  and  caressed  to  a  degree  tk: 
could  not  (ail  to  excite  her  self  love,  especial)  j  a*  >* 
saw  that  it  gratified  her  husband.  He  was  still  to  let 
the  first  and  dearest  object  in  existence ;  no  ibl?  r 
came  to  her  ear  so  sweetly  as  his  footfall  on  tac«u?< 
when  she  could  retire  to  hex  dressing-room  and  th  -  i 
of  him  in  peace ;  no  sight  gladden  her  eye  so  sniry  -• 
a  glimpse  of  his  fine  person  as  she  rode  through  tW 
Park  or  passed  him  in  her  carriage  -while  standi  • 
the  club-house  steps.  Amid  all  her  triumph*,  a!,  ar 
splendor,  the  well  spring  of  her  young  heart  was  Im- 
pure and  free.  The  little  hour  spent  with  her  b*- 
band  over  the  breakfast  table,  in  her  pretty  men:.- 
gown  and  her  delicate  face  shaded  by  a  deeply*" 
dered  cap  of  costly  lace,  was  the  most  prectoae  i  " 
of  the  twenty-four  to  her.  She  had  not  yet  repreii 
the  choice  sbe  had  made,  and  wrote  her  gnardsu  *- 
And  Thomas  Burke,  was  he  changed  in  his  lore  u 
that  generous  woman  ? 

No,  no— changed  he  might  be,  bat  not  in  hi? '  r? 
for  her— there  he  kept  firm,  though  his  old  hab:fc*rt 
creeping  insidiously  back  upon  him,  and  all  good  ro- 
tations melting  from  his  heart  beneath  the  inBuesoe  i 
a  town  life  and  old  associations. 

At  length  this  alteration  in  his  habits  forced  iseut 
the  attention  of  his  wife.  A  shadow  fell  op-:*  •* 
heart,  and  occasionally  her  sweet  face  took  a  c<» 
worn  expression ;  but  with  the  anxiety  came  a  Smse 
and  fervency  of  affection  unknown  in  her  bear:  be 
fore.  She  kept  her  pledge  and  did  most  tnry  W-vc 
him  in  spite  of  his  faults. 

Lucy  was  sitting  alone  in  her  diCBsiue-roop  **-- 
night — for  she  never  allowed  herself  to  retire  mt~  v 
returned  home — she  had  taken  a  book  and  turned  '-» 
leaves  somewhat  nervously,  for  hour  after  b«r  **.« 
wearing  away  and  still  be  came  not.    At  lec£tV '  - 
ward  daylight,  there  came  a  double  knock  at  the  in- 
door, which  aroused  the  beautiful  watcher.  ah. 
fallen  asleep  in  her  chair  with  her  cheek  oc*r 
against  the  swansdown  that  lined  her  dressing  nc* 
She  started  up — a  pleasant  smile  stole  to  her  t>"  .- 
drowsy  eyes,  and  she  hastened  to  hear  the  r****-  i: 
close  the'  door.     He  was  too  sound  asleep  k  ■• 
leathern  chair,  and  when  the  knock  was  agar.  ■• 
peated  Lucy  girded  the  dressing  gown  aroucc*  -' 
waist  with  a  silken  cord  which  belonged  to  the  h> 
garments  she  had  just  flung  off,  and  taking  a  '•'" 
hurried  down  stairs.    She  opened  the  door  and  t_- ' 
stood  her  husband  flushed  with  wine;  his  hat  off  ~* 
the  masses  of  raven  hair  falling  over  his  brow  •*- 
and  disheveled.    He  stooped  unsteadily,  and  m--  • 
random  effort  to  rescue  his  beaver  from  the  gnc 
Lucy  shrunk  back,  and  every  vestige  of  color  '.ef- 
face ;  he  came  into  the  hall,  stumbling  as  he  w-  * 
holding  out  his  hand  to  greet  her  with  a  vague  -m 
which  seemed  fearfully  out  of  place  on  those  toc>~ 
features. 
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Lucy  glanced  hurriedly  toward  the  porter's  chair. 
The  occupant  was  sound  asleep,  breathing  deep  and 
full,  like  a  man  determined  on  his  entire  measure  of 
rest,  let  circumstances  go  as  they  might. 

Lucy  looked  upon  his  unconsciousness  with  a  sense 
of  relief.  He  need  not  be  a  witness  to  the  degrada- 
tion of  his  master ;  this  thing  could  never  happen  again, 
and  no  one  would  have  seen  it  but  herself.  Poor  Lucy 
Burke !  she  knew  for  the  first  time  how  heavily  lies 
the  knowledge  we  would  forget,  but  have  not  the 
power.  A  world  of  suffering  passed  through  that 
gentle  heart  while  she  was  gazing  in  the  face  of  her 
husband,  that  face  so  pale  and  unnatural  in  its  ex- 
pression. 

She  took  his  arm  soothingly  and  led  him  up  stairs 
to  her  dressing-room.  He  flung  himself  into  the  deep 
chair  which  she  had  just  left,  smiled  in  her  face  with 
an  expression  that  made  ber  heart  sick,  and  falling 
heavily  back  sunk  to  sleep  on  the  cushion  that  had 
supported  her,  with  his  head  resting  on  the  crimson 
velvet  yet  warm  from  the  pressure  of  her  cheek. 

Th«  poor  wife  stood  gazing  sorrowfully  upon  him, 
her  meek  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and  after  a  little  she 
stole  away  to  a  corner  of  the  room,  knelt  down  by  a 
pile  of  cushions,  and,  smothering  her  sobs  in  their 
silken  billows,  seemed  to  be  praying  with  painful  in- 
tensity. At  length  she  arose  to  her  feet,  with  an  air 
of  gentle  resignation,  and  gliding  toward  her  husband, 
who  still  slumbered  on  in  the  dull  heavy  sleep  of  ine- 
briety, she  bent  down  and  removing  the  damp  hair 
from  his  forehead,  kissed  it.  Then  she  stole  away 
into  her  bedchamber  and  remained  till  morning  in  its 
gorgeous  gloom  watching  him  through  the  open  door, 
but  herself  concealed  all  the  time  lest  he  might  awake 
and  be  abashed  in  her  presence. 

Alas!  poor  wife,  this  unhappy  night  was  but  the 
prelude  to  many  more  equally  wearing,  equally  hu- 
miliating to  that  true  heart. 

And  now  the  beautiful  face  of  Lucy  Burke  grew 
anxious  with  care  and  suffering.  She  no  longer  fre- 
quented the  gay  circles  that  would  have  won  her  forth 
from  the  splendid  solitude  in  which  her  days  were 
spent,  but  her  step  grew  languid  in  that  sumptuous 
home,  her  meek  eyes  dim  with  watching.  Almost 
every  night  that  irregular  knock  summoned  her  to  be 
the  witness  of  her  husband's  degradation.  But  she 
hoped  on,  whispering  to  herself,  "  it  will  be  belter 
soon,  my  true  love  must  win  him  back,  for  still  I  do 
love  him  in  spite  of  his  faults." 

The  guardian's  prophecy  was  accomplished  at 
length.  Ruin,  total  and  irretrievable  ruin,  swept  over 
the  thoughtless  husband.  Ruin  that  overthrew  the 
household  gods  from  his  hearthstone  and  left  his  young 
wife  standing  amid  the  fragments,  astounded  by  the 
magnitude  of  difficulties  that  surrounded  her ;  terrified 
by  a  dread  of  losing  the  object  dearest  to  her  on  earth 
by  some  act  of  that  law  which  crushes  the  poor  man 
as  it  does  the  felon,  she  sat  trembling  within  her  deso- 
late home,  miserable,  but  firm  in  the  deep  affection 
that  no  time,  no  prosperity  or  misfortune  could  shake 
for  an  instant. 

The  lost  and  most  cruel  blow  came — her  husband 
21* 


was  in  prison.  When  the  young  wife  heard  this  she 
arose,  gathered  her  mantle  about  her,  and  went  forth 
into  the  street  on  foot  and  unattended. 

There  is  in  the  heart  of  London  a  huge  building, 
dark  and  fearfully  gloomy,  uprearing  itself  and  frown- 
ing over  the  cheerful  dwellings  and  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  architecture  that  surround  it,  like  a  blasted 
fortress  cumbering  a  beautiful  country  with  its  huge 
proportions.  The  very  sight  of  this  prison-house  is 
enough  to  make  the  soul  shudder.  Many  a  wretched 
heart  has  withered  within  its  walls  or  broken  in  the 
intense  agony  of  its  sufferings;  many  a  head  has 
turned  gray  while  watching  those  damp,  naked  walls, 
year  after  year,  till  hope  and  even  the  wish  for  liberty 
grew  feeble  with  suffering.  Man's  inhumanity  to  his 
fellow  creatures  was  written  on  every  massive  wall, 
sunk  deep  in  the  cold  flags  worn  by  the  prisoner's  foot. 
There  Shylock  creditors  demanded  tbeir  pound  of 
flesh,  and  there  the  profligate,  the  unfortunate  and  the 
poverty  stricken  herded  alike  in  gloom  and  misery. 
There  the  villain  gloried  in  his  sin ;  unblushing  vice 
chuckled  over  former  evil  deeds  close  by  the  honest 
unfortunate,  who,  bowed  down  by  shame  and  sorrow, 
ate  his  scanty  portion  in  tears,  longing  for  a  grave 
scarcely  more  terrible  than  that  which  immured  him. 

Within  these  walls,  a  prisoner,  with  no  hopes  of  re- 
lease, lay  Thomas  Burke.  They  had  given  him  a  cell 
to  himself,  and  there  in  solitude  he  lay  tossing  to  and 
fro  on  his  straw  pallet ;  ever  and  anon  he  sat  up  and 
looked  upon  the  bolted  door  with  bloodshot  eyes  and 
lips  that  trembled  as  he  gazed. 

She  came  at  last,  and  the  sound  of  her  footfall  on 
his  dungeon  floor  stole  to  that  feverish  heart  like  dew 
upon  a  bruised  flower. 

The  young  wife  sat  down  by  his  couch  and  tried  to 
force  back  the  tears  that  lay  so  heavily  on  her  heart, 
but  as  she  laid  her  hand  upon  his  forehead  and  gazed 
into  his  face,  so  changed  with  the  midnight  revel  and 
his  own  bitter  thoughts  that  a  stranger  had  not  re- 
cognized it,  sobs  burst  from  her  bosom,  and  bending 
down  she  kissed  him  again  and  again,  as  if  she  feared 
that  he  might  deem  them  a  reproach. 

He  turned  away  and  muttered  hoarsely  to  himself. 

"  Can  nothing  be  done—must  we  remain  here  for- 
ever ?"  said  the  wife,  conquering  her  tears. 

The  young  man  sat  up  and  made  an  effort  to  appear 
calm. 

"  Leave  tie,  Lucy,"  he  said,  "  leave  me  to  the  fate 
I  have  so  well  merited.  You  are  not  quite  destitute. 
Thanks  to  your  guardian  for  that— not  to  me,  wretch 
that  I  am — I  never  thought  of  providing  for  you— I 
who  loved  you  so — " 

Lucy  started  up  and  a  flood  of  joy  rushed  over  her 
face. 

"And  have  we  anything  left?  where?  how?  tell 
me,  my  husband.  I  thought  that  all  was  gone." 

"  There  is  a  settlement  of  some  thousands,  I  do  not 
know  how  many,  but  enough  for  your  comfort.  So 
he  told  me  at  the  time — I  never  read  it !" 

Lucy  did  not  hear  him  out,  she  started  up,  tied  on 
her  bonnet  with  hands  that  trembled  like  aspens,  and 
knocked  hurriedly  on  the  door.  They  let  her  out  and 
Burke  was  alone  again. 
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"  She,  too,  has  left  me,"  he  muttered  in  a  choked 
voice,  and  falling  back  on  his  couch  he  wept  like  a 
child. 

Once  more  the  young  wife  stood  before  her  guardian, 
not  with  the  warm  confidence  which  had  formerly 
strengthened  her  in  that  presence,  but  trembling  like  a 
frightened  bird,  and  pale  with  terror  lest  her  suit 
might  be  denied. 

It  was  denied,  at  first  sternly  and  with  words  of 
cairn  reproach,  but  there  was  something  in  the  agony 
of  spirit  with  which  she  prayed* — a  self  devotion  so 
touch ingly  holy,  that  even  the  man  of  business  was 
moved  to  compassion.  She  saw  it  in  his  face,  and 
falling  at  his  feet  gathered  both  his  hands  between  hers 
and  covered  them  with  tears  and  murmured  such  words 
of  gratitude  as  no  human  being  could  have  resisted. 

"  Be  it  so,"  he  said  at  length,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  twenty  years  the  man  of  wealth  felt  that  his  voice 
shook,  while  he  could  scarcely  see  the  pale,  joyful 
features  uplifted  at  his  words,  from  the  mist  that  had 
crept  over  his  eyes.  "  Be  it  so,  but  when  his  debts 
are  paid  where  will  you  go  ?  how  live  ?" 

"  Where  he  goes  there  will  I  be,  and  where  he  dies 
there  will  I  be  buried."  Her  face  was  like  that  of  an 
angel  as  she  thus  adopted  the  most  beautiful  poetry 
of  love. 

The  banker  laid  his  hand  on  her  head  and  mur- 
mured, "Poor  child — poor  child — how  unworthy  is 
he  of  such  love." 

"  Not  unworthy !  oh,  not  unworthy !"  said  the  wife 
pleadingly,  "  he  will  redeem  the  past  now — I  am  sure 
he  will." 

The  banker  shook  his  head,  but  arose  and  support* 
ing  that  feeble  creature  with  his  arm  they  entered  a 
carriage  together. 

"  J°y»  j°y>  my  husband !  You  are  free  again,  free 
and  not  so  very  destitute — look  here !" 

Lucy  had  a  thousand  pound  note  in  her  hand,  but 
she  trembled  so  from  head  to  foot  that  when  she  held  it 
toward  her  astonished  husband  it  fell  fluttering  to  the 
stone  flags. 

He  did  not  pick  it  up  then,  for  a  dearer  burden  lay 
against  his  heart — his  wife — his  own  true  wife — who 
wept  upon  his  bosom  as  she  had  never  wept  before  in 
her  whole  existence. 

A  gallant  ship  with  outspread  sails  was  careering 
on  the  Atlantic,  and  many  a  dim  eye  turned  sadly  to- 
ward the  horizon  where  the  British  Isle  had  last  ap- 
peared. 

"  It  is  gone,"  said  Burke,  turning  away  that  no  one 
might  witness  his  anguish,  "  we  have  no  longer  a 
home." 


"  But  we  are  together,"  whispered  his  wife,  ree- 
ling ber  hand  into  his,  "  we  are  together." 

A  slight  cough  interrupted  her  speech,  and  wbea : 
went  away  there  was  a  fever  spot  burning  re^v  ■.« 
her  cheek.    The  husband  saw  it  and  his  lip  quivers. 

"  This  air  blows  chilly  from  the  water,  let  u*  r 
down,"  he  said,  and  with  his  arm  supporting  ber  n.N 
the  husband  and  wife  went  into  the  cabin  together. 

Another  lapse  of  time.  The  husband  and  wife  wn 
in  a  foreign  city  with  strange  faces  all  around  t>=. 
They  had  taken  rooms  at  a  hotel,  but  the  tramp  &  » 
many  feet,  the  noise  and  bustle  irritated  the  il.^; 
and  frightened  sleep  from  her  pillow. 

"  Oh  that  we  could  be  alone,"  she  murmured  tun- 
ing languidly  in  her  easy-chair  with  the  re>l'«w>- 
of  disease.  If  I  were  quite  alone  with  you,  TL  <:-> 
with  no  human  face  to  look  at  me  save  your?,  u  • 
fever  would  go  away." 

"  We  must  be  alone,  this  noise  renders  yon  w»Tt* 
every  day.  Try  to  rest  a  little  till  I  comeback  2,- - * 

"  I  knew  that  he  would  reform  ;  how  good  be  1* 
how  happy  we  shall  be,"  murmured  the  invalid.  A*  -  - 
closed  her  eyes  a  tear  struggled  through  their  k*.^ 
but  it  was  born  of  happy  feelings  and  she  slept  after 

Burke  went  out  to  a  reading- room  and  found  tr^  ^- 
vertisement  that  he  sought  for,  "  A  house  to  let  ws£ 
furnished  in  a  retired  part  of  the  city."  Thsi^ 
Lucy  was  removed  to  her  new  home.  The  t*t-.* 
and  stillness  fell  refreshingly  on  her  while  sk  ms 
supported  to  the  chamber  prepared  for  ber  rere^oa. 
and  she  smiled  as  they  laid  her  on  the  snowy  «&  ™ 
there  was  something  in  her  face  that  startled  Lr  ri- 
band, a  chill  came  upon  him  and  he  turned  mt  tj 
weep. 

41  Why  do  you  look  so  sorrowful,"  said  the  k^i 
smiling  once  more.  "  I  am  better  now  every  i.-  * 
so  quiet— to-morrow,  next  day  perhaps,  1  ^^ 
much  better,  it  is  only  fatigue,  you  know/"  her  ^ 
closed  as  she  spoke,  and  that  wretched  man  bear.  1 
sound  in  her  breath  that  chilled  him  to  the  heart.  H- 
sunk  upon  his  knees  and  the  bed  shook  benea^  u- 
violence  of  his  grief. 

That  night  Thomas  talked  wildly  to  his  wife  £*  •£= 
lay  so  still  upon  her  couch ;  but   she  gave  hsa.  a 
answer,  though  the  voice  of  his  agony  might  i-'- 
kindled  a  stone  to  compassion.     She  breathed  n •+- 
she  moved  not — the  pillow  on  which  her  cold  i>- 
rested  had  neither  wrinkle  nor  fold  in  its  snow- v.  -. 
cover.    The  winding  sheet  that  fell  over  her  U>  &* 
tionless,  like  folds  of  marble  around  a  *»*»*~»     Wit- 
he arose  in  his  agony  of  repentance  and  pressew  -  - 
quivering  mouth  to  her  lips  they  chilled  him  t  -  '- 
heart,  and  he  felt  for  the  first  time  that  she  was  *--- 
for  "  it  was  the  first  cold  kiss  she  had  ever  given  hsa- 


DO    NOT    DESPAIR. 


BY  fl.  D.   PATTEB.SOX. 


Do  not  despair.    Though  round  thee  sorrows  gather, 
And  anguish  pierces  with  its  poisonous  sting — 

Remember  thou,  that  storms  and  wintry  weather 
Arc  but  the  preludes  to  a  glorious  spring. 


Do  not  despair.    Thou  'at  seen  the  sunbeam  o'ar  tfe<« 

Dispel  the  darkness  of  the  tempest  >a  gloom- 
Thus,  though  life's  pilgrimage  be  sad  before  thee, 
Faith  will  illume  and  guide  thy  footsteps  bun*t 


CROMWELL  AT  THE  COFFIN  OF  CHARLES  I. 


BY  CHARLOTTE  C17SHMAN. 


I. 

Old  Earth  hath  not  a  story,  with  iwe  more  strongly  blent 
Than  the  honr  when  from  the  brow  of  Charles  his  crown 

wan  rudely  rent, 
And  the  iron  men  of  that  iron  time,  with  a  bearing  proud 

and  high, 

Determined,  in  their  heart  of  hearts,  that  their  haughty  king 
must  die. 

II. 

They  led  him  forth  to  die  a  death,  that  to  the  felon's  heart 
Makes  the  deepest  tides  of  human  shame  to  the  cheek  in 

crimson  start, 
To  the  block  they  led  him,  while  around,  in  warlike  pomp, 

yet  dumb, 
The  warrior  hosts  that  conquered  him  to  his  awful  funeral 

come. 

in. 

How  sped  along  the  hearts  of  all  who  marked  the  steel's 

quick  flight, — 
A  thrill,  deep-seated— -curdling— -keen,  as  they  witnessed 

the  wild  sight, — 
When  the  head,  that  once  gave  law  to  realms,  rolled  the 

scaffold's  plunks  beneath, 
And  pride-curled  lip  and  scornful  eye  were  passionless  in 

death ! 

IV. 

The  spell  was  broken ! — like  a  whim  of  woman's  feverish 

brain, 
Had  passed  the  well  forged,  centuried  power  of  England's 

kingly  reign, 
And  freed,  as  from  the  captive's  limbs  fall  iron  gyves  away, 
The  verdant  glades  of  the  Father-land  slept,  bathed  in 

Freedom's  ray. 

V. 

A  mightier  than  the  seeptered,  a  stronger  than  its  lord, 
Had  snatched  away  the  diadem  and  hacked  it  with  his  sword, 
And,  waking  from  its  slumber  deep  Old  England's  lion  heart, 
Caused  its  most  fiery  energies  to  fiercest  action  start !   .  .  . 

VI. 

"  Stand,  ok  we  shoot  !— Stand,  at  the  word  !"    The 

matches  ruddier  flamed, 
As  the  watchers  of  the  kingly  corpse  their  jealous  challenge 

named. 
**  Stand  !"  and  each  wary  guardian's  eye  glanced  to  his 

neighbor's  face, 
Anxious  to  know  who  sought,  thus  late,  that  proud  yet 

solemn  place : 

VII. 

For  on  a  conch,  right  royally,  in  London's  lordliest  hall, 
Rested,  beneath  Britannia's  arms,  a  dark,  funereal  pall,— 
And  still  below,  in  death's  last  guise,  a  simpler  tale  was 

read — 
An  ookes.  coffin  picture.'!  here  the  presence  of  the  dead. 


vin. 

The  torches  in  their  regal  stands  revealed  a  gorgeous 

scene, — 
Curtains  of  rarest  crimson  hue,  and  ostrich  plumes  between, 
The  spoils  that  power  had  gathered  were  piled  profusely 

round, 
And  all  that  wealth  or  taste  could  crave,  in  that  lordly  room 

was  found. 

IX. 

The  scene  spoke  power,  and  pomp,  and  pride — yet  silence 

brooded  there j 
Nor  swell  of  mirth,  nor  burst  of  song,  from  manly  one  or  lair, 
Parted  the  almost  cloistered  gloom— nor  e'en  the  sleeper's 

breath 
Fell  on  the  ear  to  tell  of  life,— while  splendor  mocked  at 

death. 

X. 

Whxbk  were  thet  ?  All  !— the  glittering  host,  who  lately 

reveled  there, — 
The  nobles,  vowed  through  weal  or  wo  their  prince's  fate 

to  share ; 
And  they,  the  dames  of  high  descent,  the  mothers  of  a  race 
Who  recked  not  aught  of  danger,  save  when  coupled  with 

disgrace? 

XI. 

Where  were  they  now  ?— Go  seek  along  the  blood  en- 
crimsoned  sod, 

Where  the  noblest  gave  their  lives  to  war — their  spirits  to 
their  God ; 

Go  where  in  old  ancestral  halls  clouded  is  each  fair  brow, 

And  tones  of  wail,  and  breaking  hearts,  speak  woman's 
gathered  wo. 

XII. 

They  had  battled  well— those  cavaliers!— And  bold  their 

war  notes  pealed 
In  many  a  fearless,  daring  charge,  on  many  a  well-fought 

field; 
They  bad  nobly  borne— the  gentle  ones! — who  cheered 

those  warriors  on, 
And  knew — like  the  Egyptian  queen — to  die  when  hope 

was  gone ! 

xm. 

And  he !  {at  whom  such  service  leal,  such  high  emprise 
was  shown, 

Knew  not,  nor  recked,  of  the  dread  doom  that  swept  him 
from  a  throne ; 

Yet — "  vanity  of  vanities" — like  a  guilty  felon  thing, 

In  the  halls  where  all  bent  low  to  him,  lies  what  low  Eng- 
land's king. 

XTV. 

.  .  .  .  «  Stand,  or  we  shoot  !"  again  rang  out  the  watch- 
ers' warning  word, 
As  from  the  distant  space  and  gloom  the  comer's  step  was 

heard, 
But  heedless  all  of  shot  or  shoot  the  intruder  ventured  on, 
Until  beneath  the  torches'  glare  his  lineaments  were  shown. 
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XV. 

They  range  aside,  for  well  they  knew  the  bearing,  Hoot  and 
stern, 

Of  him  whose  glance  could  awe  the  proud,  and  battle's  cur- 
rent turn ; — 

The  great  Avenger  of  the  wronged— fair  England's  daring 
son, 

Whose  sword  had  known  no  sheathed  rest  till  all  it  claimed 

was  won. 

XVI. 

No  victor's  glance  flashed  free  and  full — no  rush  of  triumph's 

wave, 
As  he  passed  to  where  his  victim's  form  lay  shrouded  for 

the  grave ; 
But  ever  and  anon  there  swept,  as  if  beyond  control, 
To  the  eye's  marge  the  tides  of  thought,  that  billowed  o'er 

his  soul. 

xvn. 

And  bending  forward— that  strange  man !  to  high  resolvings 

strung, 
From  the  pale  features  of  the  doomed  the  snowy  vestment 

flung, 

Then,  waving  back  the  wond'ring  guards,  bent  lower  his 
proud  head, — 

And  thus  gave  free  vent  to  his  mood,  o'er  the  all-uncon- 
scious dead  :— 


He  sleeps:  Life's  fitful  pageant  o'er, 

How  calmly  rests  he  now  ; 
No  warring  passions  pour  their  floods 

Along  that  kingly  brow  :— 
While  hushed  to  their  eternal  rest, 

The  eyes  flash  forth  no  scorn, 
And  the  heaveless  line  of  the  sleeper's  breast 

By  no  surging  pride  is  worn. 


He  sleeps— like  to  some  sculptured  thing  ;— 

Where  now  the  voice  of  pride 
That  carried  fear  to  timid  hearts 

And  urged  the  battle's  tide  ? 
Where  now  the  sneer  that  spoke  his  hate, 

As  he  trod  the  Commons1  aisle, 
And  he  dared  in  the  dream  of  his  high  estate 

At  our  just  rebuke  to  smile  ? 

3 

And  where  the  air  of  graver  doubt 

With  which  his  doom  was  heard, 
When  England's  tried,  true-hearted  men 

Their  judgment  stern  preferred  ? 
Where  now  that  latest  steadfast  look 

With  which  he  searched  my  soul, 
As  though  he  fain  would  bare  each  nook 

To  its  wild,  yet  dread  control  t 


All  gone !  the  mighty  is  laid  low,- 

The  spoiler's  power  is  o'er, 
And  the  cottage-homes  of  a  weary  land, 

He  shall  slay  their  youth  no  more ! 


No  longer  by  mount,  plain  and  glen 
Shall  the  stricken  sink  to  die, 

Or  the  blood  of  leal  and  saintly 
Pale  the  overarching  sky. 


Like  a  troubled  dream  he  has 

And  men  still  stand  aghast 
As  their  minds  brood  o'er  the  wondrous 

Of  a  kixo  to  judgment  passed ; — 
Of  a  throne  whose  props  are  bent  to 

A  sceptre  snapped  in  twain ; — 
Of  a  diadem  that  is  nothing  worth, 

Of  old  England's  riven  chain. 


But  over  all— beyond  all  this, 

A  grander  change  appears ; 
It  floods  my  soul,  as  to  the  seer 

Come  trooping  future  years ; 
And,  like  a  giant  slumbering  long, 

My  country's  genius  starts, 
And  the  echo  of  her  ransom-sons; 

Is  the  gush  of  humble  hearts ! 


And  who,  when  all  these  things  sure  known, 

Will  then  denounce  a  deed 
Through  which,  with  God  our  trust  and  guide. 

Our  native  land  we ' ve  freed  ? 
Who  brand  us  other  than  we  axe,—* 

The  van  of  patriots  yet  to  be, — 
Men  who  will  every  peril  dare 

For  Freedom  and  the  Frtt ! 
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And  will  men  so  record  our  act, 

When  coming  years  shall  span 
The  nations  by  our  code,  and  form 

A  brotherhood  of  man ; — 
When  peer  and  vassal  shall  be  known, 

As  legend  name  of  olden  time, 
And  man  shall  fill  no  more  a  throne 

Or  climb  to  it  by  crime  ? 


It  matters  not— one  heart  at  least, 

Although  it  mourned  his  doom, 
Bears  that  within  its  inmost  core, 

Yielding  Remorse  no  room ; — 
He  died,  that  freedom  might  be  given 

To  groaning  realms,  too  long  opprest ; 
And  now  that  Slavery's  yoke  is  riven, 

King! — tyrant.' — victim! — rest 
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The  noiseless  wing  of  morning  swept  to  where  the  v*^ 
stood, 

And  the  torches  paled  and  died  as  there  it  poured  a  rat- 
flood!— 

One  look— a  lingering,  wistful  look, — to  the  dead  eu 
thrown, 

And  Crokwbxl,  from  his  victual's  side,  in  ™*«j»g  us**  • 
gone! 
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A    STORY    OP    PENNSYLVANIA 


BY  CHAXL1M  J.  PBTSStOlf. 


CHAPTER! 

▲  being  not  too  bright  nor  good 

For  butzoa  nature^  daily  food. 

For  tnutvieot  ■nrroirt,  umple  wile*. 

Praiae,  blame,  low,  kum,  tear»  ana  anile*.    Wiwdnotrtk. 

On  a  pleasant  slope  of  a  hill  in  Chester 'county 
stands  an  old  stone  mansion,  a  staid,  venerable  struc- 
ture, whose  small  windows,  huge  eaves,  and  antique 
doorways  tell  of  the  colonial  times.  The  house  is  in- 
deed in  its  second  century,  having  been  built  about 
twenty  years  prior  to  the  old  French  war,  by  a  Quaker 
farmer  of  some  fortune,  when  on  the  eve  of  marriage. 
Here  he  lived  until  age  overtook  him,  an  exemplary 
member  of  his  sect,  happy  in  his  family,  and  happy 
also  in  the  consciousness  of  having  striven  to  do  good ; 
for  Friend  Paxson— such  he  was  called  in  the  homely 

'  language  of  his  people— had  the  kindest  of  hearts  and 
an  ear  ever  open  to  misery.  No  beggar  went  from 
the  kitchen  porch  until  his  case  had  been  inquired  into, 
and  relief  administered  if  the  object  were  worthy,  or, 
even  being  unworthy,  were  very  necessitous.  And  a 
kind  admonition  from  the  mild  Quaker  was  known, 
more  than  once,  to  have  led  to  the  reformation  of 
those  who  had  defied  law  and  been  deaf  to  the  re- 
proaches of  friends.  Friend  Parson  eventually  grew 
to  be  regarded  by  the  neighborhood  in  the  light  of  a 
father.  If  an  erring  son  were  to  be  reformed  the  good 

r  Quaker's  counsel  was  called  in.  If  any  of  the  young 
people  showed  a  disposition  to  put  off  the  habiliments 
of  the  sect,  the  gentle  authority  of  Friend  Paxson  was 
invoked.  In  the  hour  of  joy,  at  the  couch  of  sickness, 
by  the  bedside  of  the  dying  he  was  alike  the  friend  and 
comforter,  a  humble  pattern  of  the  earlier  disciples 
of  him  who  went  about  doing  good.  He  carried  out 
to  their  full  extent  the  forgiving  doctrines  of  the  gos- 
pel. Once,  a  drunken  laborer  insulted  him :  Friend 
Paxson  sent  his  needy  wife  firewood  for  the  winter, 
and  the  man  came  in  tears  and  begged  his  pardon. 

What  the  good  Friend  was  to  other  men  his  wife 
was  to  other  women.  The  same  kind  heart  beat  in 
each  :  the  same  humanity  characterized  both.  On  one 
point  only  they  differed,  and  on  that  but  rarely.  With 
her  sex's  greater  tenderness,  the  wife  was  sometimes 
disposed  to  pass  over  offences  leniently,  which  a 
Bterner  sense  of  justice  in  the  husband  regarded  in  a 
stronger  light;  for  if  undue  severity  in  any  thing  were 
the  fault  of  Friend  Paxson,  it  was  in  the  almost 
Judaical  strictness  with  which  he  maintained  the 
peculiar  discipline  of  his  people.  Few  men  there 
are  whose  minds  are  not  warped  in  some  way ;  and 
he  could  more  easily  forgive  a  breach  of  the  moral 
law  than  an  infraction  of  the  rules  of  his  sect. 

The  aged  couple  had  an  only  daughter,  a  sweet, 


gentle  creature,  the  very  counterpart  of  her  mother. 
But  under  the  plain  dress  and  rigid  etiquette  of  her 
people,  Rachel  Paxson  had  a  heart  alive  to  every 
womanly  sympathy,  one  that  felt  it  could  love,  and, 
if  need  be,  suffer.  She  was  just  such  a  being  as 
Wordsworth  has  described  in  those  exquisite  verses 
part  of  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
chapter.  Nor  was  it  long  before  the  affections  of  lhat 
true  heart  were  fixed,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  her 
parents.  The  one  who  had  won  her  plighted  troth 
was  the  orphan  son  of  an  early  friend  of  her  father, 
who,  left  destitute  at  an  early  age,  had  been  taken  in 
and  brought  up  by  the  kind  Quaker.  The  children 
had  played  together  when  neither  was  ashamed  to 
gather  butter  cups  in  the  fields,  and  parting  to  go  to 
school  at  a  distance,  did  not  meet  again  until  after  a 
separation  of  several  years.  In  that  period  Rachel 
had  sprung  up  into  a  graceful  but  timid  girl,  and  Henry 
Abbott  had  become  a  tall,  ruddy,  frank,  bold  stripling. 
We  need  not  tell  how  these  two  young  people,  living 
together  in  the  same  farm-house,  in  a  neighborhood 
where  there  were  few  to  associate  with,  gradually 
came  to  regard  each  other  with  an  affection  different 
from  that  of  friends.  By  walks  down  the  lane  on  the 
Sabbath ;  by  hours  under  the  old  buttonwood  at  star- 
light ;  by  a  thousand  little  acts  of  kindness  mutually 
extended  to  each  other,  they  learned  to  love.  The  old 
folks  looked  on  and  said  nothing;  but  when  Rachel, 
blushing  as  if  ashamed  to  rehearse  the  story  even 
to  herself,  hid  her  face  on  her  mother's  lap  and 
told  that  Henry  had  sought  her  love,  the  mother  ten- 
derly raised  her  up,  and,  kissing  her  forehead,  said, 

"  Thou  hast  done  right.  Thy  father  and  I  will  not 
say  nay.  Henry  is  very  dear  to  us,  and  I  am  glad 
thee  thinks  he  can  make  thee  happy." 

The  tear  of  emotion  that  fell  from  the  speaker's 
eye  on  the  cheek  of  her  daughter  was  more  eloquent 
than  her  words. 

So  it  was  arranged  that  the  young  couple  should  be 
married  when  Henry  should  attain  his  twenty-first 
and  Rachel  her  eighteenth  year. 


CHAPTER  H. 

Ufc,o!  morainMave! 


0! 

Oh !  the  first  love  of  youth.  Poets  have  sung  of 
it  and  rhapsodists  eulogized  it,  but  they  who  have 
once  felt  that  emotion  find  no  language,  in  after  life,  to 
do  it  justice.  There  is  something  so  holy,  something 
so  aspiring,  something  so  free  from  the  base  alloy  of 
earth  in  the  first  serious  passion  we  experience,  that 
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we  often  think  it  is  wisely  sent  by  God  to  lift  us 
heavenward.  He  who  truly  loves  is  so  far  forth  a 
better  man.  We  never  knew  one  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  first  affection  whose  heart  was  not  expanded 
to  all  humanity,  and  who  did  not  feel  more  keenly  the 
miseries  as  well  as  sympathize  more  fervently  with 
the  joys  of  his  brother  men. 

And  there  is  a  poetry  in  a  first  affection  such  as  we 
never  again  experience.  It  flings  a  glow  around  all 
things,  brightening  the  hill  side,  beautifying  the  vale, 
and  making  those  we  love  still  lovelier.  How  can 
we  describe  its  emotions  ?  It  is  like  going  out  early 
on  a  fresh  morning  in  summer,  when  the  dew  on  the 
grass,  the  songs  of  birds,  the  breezy  woods  and  the 
fragrance  rising  from  every  flower,  make  the  heart 
run  over,  only,  that  the  joy  and  gush  of  feeling  in  a 
first  love  is  infinitely  more  ecstatic.  And  the  memory 
of  those  hours  lives  with  us  through  life;  and  though 
we  may  form  other  ties  and  be  happy,  yet  we  look 
back  on  this  as  a  traveler  on  a  pleasant  hill,  when  his 
journey  is  done,  gazes  afar  on  the  smiling  meadow 
whence  he  started  at  morning. 

The  love  of  Henry  and  Rachel  was  of  this  character. 
To  be  by  her  side  listening  to  her  mild  voice,  or  to 
walk  with  her  leaning  relyingly  on  his  arm,  even 
though  no  words  were  spoken,  was  bliss.  And,  with 
Rachel,  to  do  any  little  kind  act  for  him,  to  watch  for 
his  return  when  absent,  though  blushing  to  acknow- 
ledge her  eagerness  to  her  own  heart,  was  happiness 
supreme.  No  jealousy  ever  disturbed  their  affection ; 
no  difference  planted  barbs  in  their  hearts  to  rankle 
in  after  years :  they  were  like  two  rivers,  that  rise 
in  different  hills,  but  meeting  flow  on  through  a  plea- 
sant plain,  bright,  unruffled  and  fringed  with  woods 
and  flowers. 

But  the  hand  of  fate  was  forging  a  bolt  that  was 
soon  to  destroy  this  happiness.  We  have  said  that 
Henry  was  frank  and  bold :  we  should  have  added,  he 
had  a  heart  indignant  at  outrage.  At  the  school  where 
he  was  educated  he  had,  unconsciously  to  himself, 
imbibed  notions  scarcely  compatible  with  the  peaceful 
character  of  his  sect.  He  had  learned  to  read  with 
enthusiasm  the  lives  of  the  great  military  commanders 
of  his  own  and  former  times ;  and  over  the  pages  of 
Plutarch  he  had  often  dreamed  wild,  boyish  dreams  of 
glory.  But  these  visions  gave  way,  on  his  return 
home,  to  a  more  engrossing  passion.  When,  how- 
ever, the  Revolutionary  war  broke  out,  and  every 
week  brought  some  new  tale  of  outrage,  or  some 
fresh  story  of  patriotic  resistance,  the  young  man's 
bosom  began  again  to  glow  with  his  old  feelings. 
Rachel  saw  them  and  endeavored  to  check  them. 
She  triumphed ;  but  a  second  time  his  passion  awoke 
more  powerful  than  before.  It  may  appear  strange 
that  Henry,  knowing  the  inflexible  sentiments  of  her 
father  on  points  of  discipline,  gave  way  for  an  instant 
to  temptation ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  it  was  not 
only  one,  but  many  passions  which  were  at  work  in 
his  heart — love  of  glory,  the  thirst  of  youth  for  enter- 
prise, indignation  at  wrong,  and,  lastly,  the  conviction 
that  our  oppressed  country  needed  the  aid  of  all  her 
sons.  But  even  with  these  influences,  the  love  he 
bore  for  Rachel  might  have  conquered,  but  for  an  in- 


cident which  decided  his  wavering  coarse  beyond  ae 
possibility  of  change. 

He  was,  one  evening,  returning  from  Philadeipb. 
whither  he  had  been  on  business,  when  be  awi 
party  of  refugees — for  the  country  was  already  & 
fested  with  these  men — robbing  a  poor  man's  k% 
and  barn,  who,  tied  to  a  tree,  was  forced  to  m  k 
wife  and  little  ones  driven  from  their  home  k  tea 
without  the  possibility  of  help.  Henry  came  so m- 
denly  on  them  as  to  be  unperceived.  His  natorao- 
dignation  at  wrong  prompted  him  instantly  to  rent 
the  man,  and  he  succeeded  accordingly  in  culture 
bonds  before  he  was  discovered.  The  two  tba  su 
a  successful  rush  for  the  muskets  of  the  itfe* 
which  had  been  set  against  the  side  of  the  i^ 
while  their  owners  were  engaged  in  plunder.  Tu 
parties  were  two  to  one,  but  the  result  was  not  k 
doubtful ;  for  the  man,  smarting  with  his  wmp. 
shot  the  leader  of  the  refugees  at  once,  and  Has 
suddenly  assailed  by  two,  was  forced  to  despatch  «r 
of  his  antagonists  in  the  same  way.  The  rest  i* 
took  to  flight. 

But  no  sooner  had  he  turned  away  from  the  ataft 
after  receiving  his  grateful  thanks,  than  the  w* 
quences  of  his  late  act  rose  up  before  him-  H?!* 
done  that  which  would  forever  cut  him  off  tw^ 
sect,  and  which,  he  feared,  would  bring  dani 
marked  disapprobation  of  his  benefactor. 

It  was  night  when  he  reached  home,  and  thesc-T 
had  retired.  Before  breakfast,  on  the  eosiK  t» 
ing,  the  story  had  seached  the  farm-house,  asdifer 
met  at  the  table,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  fi- 
nances of  cold  disapprobation.  He  tuned  toBs** 
She  looked  anxious  and  alarmed.  Several  u»* 
resolved  to  broach  the  subject,  but  pride  or  e* 
fate  prevented  him.  On  rising  the  father  calay  ^ 
him  remain  while  the  women  left  the  room.  ^ 
passed  at  the  interview  it  is  needless  toteHtai^ 
The  benefactor  was,  for  once,  stern,  perhaps 
but  he  deemed  he  was  doing  right,  aodhe^Li 
truth  when  he  said  his  heart  had  never  been  m>P^ 
Henry  endeavored  to  defend  himself,  and  ifl*,x~ 
assailed  the  Quaker's  prejudices.  A  discuswea^ 
the  young  man  became  warm,  because  he  felt  b  a 
cuses  were  unjustly  disregarded :  the  inflexible  Fn^ 
knowing  that  his  conduct  in  this  affair  wunM tr 
vassed  by  the  neighborhood,  and  believe?  ^ 
called  on  to  cast  away  any  earthly  weals** 
might  feel,  pronounced  sentence  on  his  ptow* 
telling  him  never  thereafter  to  think  of  Rachel 
wife. 

Henry  left  the  room,  smarting  with  a  sensed* 
He  sought  an  interview  with  Rachel,  but  it  **  * 
nied.     Neither  mother  nor  daughter  were  v> 
Had  he  waited  a  few  hours  he  would  have  kr* 
that  they  had  been  forbidden  to  see  him  bytbe^ 
band  and  father,  but  who  aoon  relented  w**-v 
to  withdraw  this  prohibition;  and  he  might  fnc 
have  drawn  a  hope  that  eventually  be  ww'^ 
given.    But  he  did  not  wait.    In  the  biuen**  rf 
heart,  thinking  that  all  had  turned  again*  has ^ 
left  the  mansion,  and  before  night  had  enlist  f  * 
army.    From  that  hour,  the  doors  of  the  far*** 
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were  shut  against  him  irrevocably.  Even  Rachel's 
mother,  whose  heart  at  first  had  secretly  blamed  her 
husband  for  over  strictness,  gave  Henry  up,  and  the 
poor  girl  was  left  to  weep  over  his  dereliction  and 
her  own  breaking  heart  in  the  solitude  of  her  cham- 
ber. And  no  one  can  tell  her  sufierings  who  has  not 
experienced  the  struggle  between  notions  of  duty 
which  lead  one  way,  and  the  pleadings  of  a  heart  which 
would  take  her  another. 


•  CHAPTER  m. 

And  home  and  heaven  were  in  her  meek  blue  eyes.— Jtnon. 

It  was  a  mild  September  afternoon,  and  the  ten 
table  was  spread  at  Friend  Faxson's.  The  linen  of 
snowy  white  swept  nearly  to  the  floor,  leaving  space 
only  for  the  claw  feet  of  the  walnut  table  to  be  visi- 
ble. A  pleasant  breeze  stole  in  at  the  open  window, 
occasionally  waving  the  damask  cloth,  and  filling  the 
room  with  coolness  and  fragrance.  The  slanting 
beams  of  the  setting  sun,  breaking  through  the  bowed 
shutters  of  another  window,  slept  on  the  floor  by  the 
side  of  a  cat  that  lay  quietly  purring.  By  a  third 
window  sat  the  mother,  soberly  attired  in  drab,  her 
white  kerchief  neatly  folded  across  her  bosom,  and 
her  cap  of  studious  neatness  rising  above  a  brow 
placid  and  nearly  unwrinkled,  and  suggesting  thoughts 
of  a  life  of  gentle  benevolence,  even  without  the 
meek  blue  eyes  and  kind  motherly  expression  which 
dwelt  on  the  face.  She  had  just  pyl  her  needle  in  its 
silver  sheath,  and  laid  her  knitting  in  her  lap,  as  if  in 
thought,  when  a  step  was  heard  and  her  husband  en- 
tered the  room. 

He  was  her  exact  counterpart,  only  that  his  broad, 
square  brow,  though  more  ample  than  hers,  was,  if 
possible,  a  shade  less  sunny;  but  the  smile  which 
rose  to  his  face  on  entering  was  kind,  open,  and  elo- 
quent of  many  years  of  loving  affection  for  her  he 
was  now  approaching.  His  first  inquiry  showed  that 
he  had  been  absent  all  day,  and  how  youthful  was 
still  the  affection  he  entertained  for  his  wife. 

"  Art  thou  better,  Hannah,"  he  said,  in  a  mild, 
kind  tone,  seating  himself  opposite  to  her,  and  taking 
her  hand  in  his,  "  than  when  I  went  away  this  morn- 
ing 
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"  I  feel  much  better,  it  was  but  a  morning  head- 
ache," she  said,  kindly,  with  her  eyes  bent  lovingly 
on  him.  "  We  have  been  waiting  for  thee  this  hour. 
I  thought  thee  would  be  hungry,  so  I  got  James  to 
go  out  this  afternoon  and  he  brought  in  some  fine 
'woodcock." 

A  pleasant  smile,  showing  how  much  this  delicate 
little  attention  was  appreciated,  glowed  on  her  hus- 
band's face.  But  it  soon  faded.  It  was  evident  there 
-was  care  at  his  heart. 

"What  ails  thee  ?"  said  the  wife,  in  a  tone  of  some 
anxiety.  "Art  thou  sick?"  and  she  rose  from  her 
chair  as  if  to  hasten  to  him. 

"  No,  Hannah,  but  my  heart  is  heavy.  I  am  in  a 
strait  and  know  not  what  to  do.  I  have  looked  with- 
in, but  all  is  doubt." 

He  paused,  but  his  wife  remained  silent,  though  a 


look  of  anguish  was  on  her  face.    Her  husband  soon 
resumed. 

"  I  have  heard  that  the  English  meditate  a  secret 
attack  on  Wayne— thou  knowest  Anthony,  he  was  a 
wild  lad  in  his  youth— and,  if  he  is  not  apprised  of  it, 
he  will  be  murdered  with  all  his  troops  in  cold  blood. 
The  intelligence  I  have  is  sure,  I  heard  it  by  accident, 
and  none  know  it.  Now  what  can  I  do  ?  Shall  I  sit 
here  and  let  my  fellow  men  be  butchered,  or  shall  I 
go  and*warn  Wayne  ?  If  I  do  the  latter,  may  he  not 
await  the  attack,  and  I  thus  become  an  abettor  in  the 
crime  of  war  ?  Yet,  if  he  should  be  murdered,"  and 
the  Quaker,  forced  out  of  his  usual  composure,  arose 
and  paced  the  room,  "  and  the  good  cause  suffer  I— 
for  Washington  surely  is  in  the  right,  much  as  I  dis- 
avow resistance — since  we  had  better  submit  to 
wrong  than  right  it  forcibly." 

He  paused  in  his  walk,  his  countenance  exhibiting 
the  struggle  in  his  bosom.  And  well  as  he  knew  his 
own  heart,  the  good  Quaker  was  yet  ignorant  of  all 
the  influences  now  at  work  in  it.  His  soul  was  in  the 
American  cause,  and  he  had  already  begun  secretly 
to  look  on  Henry's  devotion  to  it  with  less  stern  dis- 
approbation than  at  first.  Though  he  reprobated  the 
war,  he  daily  prayed  that  the  king's  heart  might  be 
turned,  for  so  he  innocently  hoped  to  settle  the  diffi- 
culty. And  now,  when  the  disastrous  battle  of  the 
Brandywine4kas  fresh  in  his  memory,  and  when  he 
had  seen  day  after  day,  in  his  own  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, the  rapacity  of  the  British  soldiery,  the  idea 
that  a  detachment  of  his  country's  troops,  many  of 
them  yeomanry  of  his  own  acquaintance,  should  fall 
victims  to  a  midnight  massacre,  stirred  his  soul  to  its 
depths.  Had  he  been  a  less  strict  sectarian,  or  pos- 
sessed one  whit  less  benevolence  of  heart,  the  con- 
flict would  soon  have  been  over.  With  his  wife  the 
question  was  instantly  decided,  and  her  inclination, 
unknown  to  herself,  furnished  her  with  arguments. 
But  it  is  ever  thus  with  human  nature. 

"  I  see  thy  way  clear,  Joseph,"  she  said ;  u  that  is, 
I  am  prompted  how  to  act  if  I  was  placed  as  thou  art. 
I  would  send  instant  word  to  Wayne.  We  must 
not,"  she  continued,  rising,  the  color  mounting  to  her 
mild  cheek  in  her  excitement;  "we  must  not  sit 
quietly  and  suffer  our  brothers  to  be  murdered,  or 
their  blood  will  be  on  our  heads.  Warn  Wayne  to 
fly,  for  he  cannot  withstand  the  enemy,  and  thy  duty 
is  done." 

The  husband  was  thoughtful  for  an  instant,  and  he 
raised  his  eyes  as  if  in  silent  prayer.  Suddenly  a 
light  flashed  over  his  face,  dissipating  the  look  of  care, 
as  the  sun  scatters  the  morning  mists  from  the  valley. 
"  The  bright  sunshine,"  he  said,  solemnly,  u  hath 
shown  my  path.  I  see  my  way  before  me.  The 
feeling  of  duty  is  strong  upon  me  to  send  word  to 
Wayne,  and  prevent  this  foul  crime." 

u  But  who  canst  thou  send  ?"  said  his  wife,  in  per- 
plexity. 

The  husband  caught  her  mood,  for  he  saw  that  he 
had  no  one  in  the  household  whom  he  could  trust  on 
so  delicate  a  mission.    A  silence  ensued. 

"  If  Henry  were  here — "  began  the  wife,  but  sud- 
denly, recollecting  the  forbidden  subject,  she  stopped. 
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Say  on,  Hannah,"  said  the  husband,  mildly,  and 
his  eye  me  hers.  There  was  something  in  it,  apart 
from  the  words,  which  encouraged  her  to  proceed. 

"  Then  if  Henry  were  here  he  might  be  trusted,  or 
if  we  could  send  James  to  camp  he  might  find  out 
Henry,  and  so  the  boy's  story  be  credited." 

"  Nay,"  said  her  husband,  shaking  his  head ; 
"  Jamea  is  over  wild  now,  and  I  would  not  place  him 
in  the  way  of  temptation.  Would  indeed  that  Henry 
were  here." 

He  spoke  gently  when  he  mentioned  the  youth's 
name,  for  in  the  last  half  hour  much  light  had  broken 
in  on  him.  We  never  feel  for  others  so  much  as 
when  we  have  been  tempted  in  the  same  way ;  and 
the  late  struggle  in  his  mind  had  revealed  to  him, 
clearer  than  he  had  ever  guessed  before,  the  character 
of  the  young  man's  feelings.  And  that  revelation 
brought  with  it  charity  for  what  the  Quaker  still  re- 
garded as  a  heinous  error. 

"  I  will  go  myself,"  he  said,  after  a  pause.  "  They 
will  believe  me,  and  I  will  urge  Wayne  to  retreat, 
and  perhaps  may  thus  save  bloodshed." 

"  You  will  come  to  harm,  surely,"  said  his  wife, 
tremulously,  alarm  depicted  on  every_feature  of  her 
countenance. 

"  God  will  be  with  me,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  mild 
reproach,  "whether  there  or  here.  A  slight  meal, 
Hannah,  and  then  I  will  depart."  * 

The  wife  said  no  more,  but  bowed  meekly,  for  she 
felt  the  justice  of  the  remark.  In  a  minute  Rachel 
entered.  The  eyes  of  both  parents  turned  gently  on 
her,  and  the  father  noticed  for  the  first  time  how  very 
pale  she  had  become.  His  heart  smote  him.  He  had 
never  before  seen,  in  all  its  force,  that  resigned  look, 
nor  guessed  from  it  the  suffering  of  his  innocent 
daughter.  He  heaved  an  involuntary  sigh,  but  said 
nothing  of  his  intended  journey,  leaving  that  for  his 
wife  to  explain  after  he  had  departed. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Lithe*  1  tad  I  nil  tell  y  ti  tytl 

Tha  bauile  or  llaikkm  Uyil.—MinoL 

The  sky  had  become  overcast,  and  a  sharp  rain 
was  falling  when,  toward  nine  o'clock,  the  good  Qua- 
ker reached  the  camp  of  Wayne.  He  was  instantly 
conducted  to  the  general,  who  heard  his  story  with 
attention. 

"  Ha !"  exclaimed  Wayne.  "  This  must  be  looked 
to.  Your  information  is  positive,  Mr.  Paxson,  and 
we  are  indebted  to  you  for  this  warning,  which  I  hope 
may  be  timely.  But  excuse  me  for  a  minute,"  and, 
turning  to  an  aid-de-camp,  he  issued  orders  to  push 
out  videttes  in  every  direction,  and  patrol  the  road 
leading  to  the  enemy's  camp,  as  well  as  to  post  two 
new  picquets,  one  on  a  third  path  leading  to  the  War- 
ren Tavern,  and  another  on  a  road  in  the  rear. 

The  position  of  Wayne  was  about  two  miles  from 
the  Paoli  Tavern,  in  a  spot  inaccessible  by  public 
roads.  Here  he  was  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Small- 
wood  to  move  on  the  enemy  in  the  direction  of  the 
river  Schuylkill,  but  the  Quaker's  information  at  once 
thwarted  his  plans.  He  saw  that  the  British  would 
probably  outnumber  him,  and  that  no  alternative  was 


left  but  to  hazard  a  precarious  battle  or  to  recta 
The  latter  was  an  alternative  little  agreeable  to  a 
fiery  disposition.  The  men  were  happily  alrea^* 
der  arms,  awaiting  the  order  to  march,  tod  be  w 
issued  the  command  for  them  to  form.  Ai  ub » 
slant  a  patrol  dashed  into  camp,  with  hia  horse  «ar 
ing,  and  brought  the  intelligence  that  the  earns  ~> 
advancing,  in  great  force,  along  the  Swederfonl  rx 
Instantly  all  the  lion  of  Wayne's  nature  unvvM 

"  Major,"  he  said,  turning  to  an  officer  beak  Ls 
"  gallop  to  Colonel  Hempton — the  enemy  art  ;<*• 
ing  for  our  right — tell  him  to  wheel  by  sub-plaice 
the  right,  and,  marching  off  by  the  left,  so  su.  -• 
road  leading  on  the  top  of  the  hill  toward  the  V  ..- 
Horse."  The  major  bowed,  withdrew,  *pnu:ff- 
his  saddle,  and  went  oft'  like  an  arrow. 

"  We  must  form  the  light  infantry  and  tk  * 
regiment,  gentlemen,  on  the  right  The*. »-  -t 
horse,  ought  to  enable  us  to  cover  the  retreat.'1 

The  troops  were  rapidly  marshaled  to  thorps 
Wayne  himself  remaining  with  them.  In  * :  • 
minutes  the  British  were  seen  advancing  ifanv'^ 
rain. 

"  Fire !"  thundered  the  general. 

The  rattling  volley  swept  along  the  line  d« 
answered  by  one  even  more  deafening  from  tit  i ■» 
who,  perceiving  the  scanty  numbers  opposed  h-y* 
cheered  and  dashed  forward. 

"  In  God's  name,  why  don't  Hempton  new"* 
claimed  Wayne,  perceiving  that,  though  tbr  *  ** 
had  formed  his  trojaps  according  to  order.  ^ :  • ' 
put  them  in  motion.  "  Tell  Colonel  Heopu  * 
continued,  turning  to  an  aid,  "  to  move  instastY 

The  British  were  now  pouring  on  in  rei&tk*  s? 
bers,  and  the  retreating  troops  could  not  be  *  ~ 
until  the  fourth  regiment  had  been  added  m  u  f 
lachment  under  Wayne.    The  contest  w«  k& 
animated.    The  enemy  pressed  on  with  gran-" 
huzzaing  at  his  evident  victory.    Colonel  He? » 
had  only  now  begun  to  move  tardily,  and  ihei»»* 
continually  giving  way  before  the  conquerors.  » r* 
was  every  where,  ordering  the  officers,  anim*'*-' 
men,  and  rallying  the  broken  line.    But,  uW 
succeeded  in  making  good  his  retreat,  viib  fe  <* 
tachment  immediately  under  him,  he  could  &<'r 
all  his  troops.     Many  of  them,  detached  Ir* 
ranks  and  losing  their  way,  were  overtake*  - 
bayoneted,  notwithstanding  their  cries  for  (^  ' 
Some  of  the  sick  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  «••'• 
these  were  butchered  in  their  beds.   In  «*  P" 
of  the  field,  the  victory  was  changed  into  a  aw*'* 
In  vain  the  conquered  laid  down  their  arn»i  *  u 
they  plead  for  mercy,  they  were  recklessly  $&# 
the  heart  by  the  English  soldiery.    To  tt»  *> " 
events  of  that  night  make  the  reader  shudder  u,v 
day,  the  name  of  Gray,  the  British  leader.  *  ^ 
crated  in  popular  tradition  as  the  author  d  &*'* 
massacre. 


CHAPTER  V. 

For  fbe  de*r  God  who  loreth  at, 
Ho  nude  ud  lowtb  ali.- 


The  good  Quaker  had  seised  the  opportune  «* 
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Wayne  turned  to  issue  his  orders,  and  left  the  camp, 
for  now  that  his  purpose  had  been  accomplished  he 
was  anxious  to  escape  from  the  vicinity  of  the  ex- 
pected  strife.  As  he  moved  along  the  lines  of  soldiery, 
his  eye  wandered  to  and  fro  in  search  of  Henry,  for 
his  heart  glowed  to  behold  again  the  son  of  his  adop- 
tion, but  the  young  man  was  invisible. 

The  rapidity  of  the  attack  scarcely  allowed  the 
farmer,  however,  to  extricate  himself  from  the  sol- 
diery, bat  he  pushed  on  as  fast  as  possible,  and, 
though  the  firing  soon  grew  rapid  and  even  once  or 
twice  appeared  approaching,  he  escaped  becoming 
involved  in  the  mass  of  the  retreating  force.  Half  an 
hour  passed,  and  he  fancied  himself  rid  of  the  con- 
tending parties,  when  suddenly,  at  a  turn  of  the  road, 
he  came  in  sight  of  a  band  of  English  soldiery,  de- 
tached from  their  ranks,  as  he  at  first  supposed,  either 
by  accident  or  to  execute  some  duty.  But  a  few 
minutes  satisfied  him  that  they  were  a  marauding 
party  holding  the  restraints  of  discipline,  for  the  time, 
at  defiance. 

44  Hilloo!"  said  the  sergeant  of  the  party,  speaking 
thick,  like  a  man  intoxicated.  "  Whither  so  fast,  old 
Broadbrim  ?  Does  the  good  dame  know  thee  is  out 
to-night?"  and  he  mimiced  the  address  of  the  sect,  as 
a  buffoon  would  on  the  stage. 

44  What  wouldst  thou  have?"  said  the  old  Friend, 

mildly,  drawing  in  his  rein,  and  boldly  confronting  the 

man. 

r      "By  G — d,  it 's  the  old  rascal  who  told  Wayne  you 

1  were  coming  to  attack  him !"  said  one  of  the  party, 

dressed  in  the  uniform  of  an  American  soldier,  step- 

1  ping  to  the  front — "I  saw  him  pass  to  the  general's 

'  tent.    Yes !  it 'b  the  same  white  horse  and  the  sneak- 

■  ing,  hypocritical  face  under  his  hat." 

44  James  Wilson,"  said  the  Quaker,  in  a  tone  of 
'•  mingled  surprise  and  reproof,  eyeing  the  deserter, 
'  "  art  thou  here !  Hast  thou  sold,  like  Esau,  thy  birth- 
>  right,  and  joined  the  men  whom,  an  hour  ago,  thou 

wast  wishing  to  encounter  in  deadly  fight  ?    I  fear," 
•>  he  added,  turning  to  (he  party,  "  that  one  who  would 

betray  his  country  would  not  stop  to  add  falsehood  to 

treachery." 

44  Hold  your  canting  tongue,"  said  Wilson,  with  an 
:  oath,    striking   the   unresisting   Quaker   across  the 

mouth.    "  He  dare  not  deny  that  he  told  the  enemy  of 
;  your  approach.    Ask  him." 

44 1  have  nothing  to  say,"  replied  the  Quaker,  mildly 

but  firmly,  for  he  would  not  even  then  prevaricate, 

4 '  except  that  James  here  oweth  me  a  grudge,  as  he  has 

openly  said  heretofore,  for  ridding  the  neighborhood 

■  of  him  on  account  of  certain  evil  practices  of  his," 
and  he  wiped  the  blood  from  his  mouth. 

This  conversation  had  passed  far  more  rapidly  than 
we  have  related  it ;  indeed  so  rapidly  that  the  whole 
,  of  the  party  had  just  come  up  as  it  was  finished.    Hot 
.from  the  field  of  battle,  drunk  with  liquor  and  the 
,  blood  of  those  they  had  already  massacred,  and  see- 
ing in  the  person  before  them  a  rebel  and  a  member 
of  an  unpopular  sect,  the  soldiery  did  not  wait  to  in- 
quire further,  but,  with  a  wild  laugh  of  derision, 
sprung  on  the  Quaker,  dragged  him  from  his  horse, 
(builctted  him,  and  had  already  raised  more  than  one 
22 


bayonet  to  his  breast,  when  the  drunken  sergeant  in- 
terposed 

"Don't,"  he  said,  hiccuping  at  every  few  words, 
"don't — let— us  massacre  the  man.  You're  British 
sol — diers,  remember — my  brave — lads.  He 's  a  rebel 
and  a  spy — and  damme— let 's  hang  him — that 's  the 
way  to  punish  the  king's  enemies.  We  '11  leave  him 
here — a  terror — to  all  evil  doers." 

This  proposition  was  hailed  with  a  drunken  shout, 
the  girth  of  his  own  saddle  was  fabricated  into  a 
halter,  and  the  unoffending  victim  dragged  to  the 
nearest  tree.  He  maintained  his  firmness  in  this  ex- 
tremity, for  fear  was  a  stranger  to  the  old  Quaker's 
heart.  But  he  thought  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  and 
resolved  to  make  an  effort  for  his  life. 

44  What  harm  have  I  done  ye  ?"  he  said.  "lama 
man  of  peace,  and  have  had  neither  part  nor  lot  in  this 
unhappy  conflict  Besides,  I  know  that,  even  if  I  have 
offended  against  your  laws  of  war,  I  cannot  be 
punished  in  this  summary  way.  What  you  do  is 
nothing  short  of  murder." 

Those  of  the  party  who  still  retained  glimmerings 
of  sobriety,  saw  the  force  of  what  he  said,  and  in- 
terposed. 

44  Let  him  then  deny  that  he  visited  Wayne,"  said 
Wilson,  craftily,  "  and  we  will  let  him  go.  Shan't  it 
be  so,  comrades?" 

The  old  Quaker  paused.  A  single  sentence  would 
save  his  life.  But  that  sentence  would  be  an  untruth 
He  did  not  long  hesitate. 

"I  have  nothing  to  say.  May  God  forgive  you. 
Oh!  Hannah,  Rachel,"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  natural 
burst  of  emotion,  "  would  I  could  see  ye  again— but 
the  will  of  Heaven  be  done." 

They  hurried  him  toward  the  tree  amid  drunken 
shouts  and  laughter,  the  sergeant  himself  holding  the 
halter,  and  another  moment  would  have  sent  the 
spirit  of  the  mild  Quaker  to  its  God ;  but  at  this  crisis 
the  sharp  rattle  of  a  musket  was  heard,  and  the  ser- 
geant, leaping  up  like  a  deer,  fell  dead  to  the  ground, 
dragging  with  him  his  victim. 

44  Huzza  for  the  States — give  it  to  'em,  my  lads. 
Use  the  butt  of  your  muskets,  you  that  have  no  bayo- 
nets.   Down  with  (he  murderers." 

As  that  clear,  bold  voice  rose  on  the  air,  a  half 
dozen  armed  men  appeared,  like  apparitions,  in  the 
bend  of  the  road,  and  dashing  in  among  the  astonished 
soldiery,  some  with  fixed  bayonets  and  some  with 
clubbed  muskets,  carried  consternation  before  them. 
The  intoxicated  foe  made  no  resistance.  A  few  fell, 
smote  down  while  gazing  stupidly  on  the  assailants, 
and  the  rest  took  to  flight,  darting  wildly  through  the 
brush  into  the  woods,  as  if  there  were  the  safest  covert. 
"  My  father — my  benefactor— he  is  dead !"  said  the 
voice  which  had  before  spoken,  but  now  its  tone  was 
one  of  agony,  and  Henry,  for  it  was  he  who  had  come 
up  thus. opportunely,  knelt  by  the  side  o(  the  pros* 
trate  and  senseless  Friend.  But  in  a  minute  the  good 
Quaker  revived  and  opened  his  eyes,  having  only  been 
stunned  by  falling  on  a  rock  that  shot  up  out  of  the 
soil. 
"  Henry,  is  it  thou?"  said  he  kindly. 
The  young  officer  gazed  a  moment  in  astonishment 
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for  there  was  forgiveness,  regret  and  lore  all  united 
in  that  tone  and  look.  A  tear  gushed  into  his  eye. 
The  old  man  arose  to  his  elbow  and  opened  his 
arms,  and  Henry  fell  into  them  and  wept  like  a 
child. 

"  Let  us  forget  the  past,1'  said  the  good  old  Quaker, 
at  length  "  I  have  erred,  my  son,  but  I  see  now  my 
error." 

"  Oh !  no— father,  protector,  my  best  of  friends," 
said  the  impetuous  young  man,  "  I  alone  was  to  blame. 
I  was  too  hasty — I  went  away  in  anger — " 

"  Then  let  us  forget,  or  remember  only  to  profit  by 
it.  I  see  now,  my  child,  that  there  are  ordinations  of 
Providence  far  above  our  understanding.  By  doing 
what  hitherto  I  thought  a  sin,  thou  hast  been  made  the 
instrument  to  save  my  life.  But  God's  ways  are  not 
our  ways,  and  henceforth  I  will  be  more  humble,  by 
his  assistance,  and  more  distrustful  of  my  poor,  weak 
judgment.  He  made  and  loveth  us  all— why  should 
we  then  not  forgive  each  other?" 

In  such  conversation  passed  the  few  first  moments 
after  his   deliverance. 

It  was  by  accident  that  Henry  had  arrived  in  time 
to  save  his  benefactor.  He  had  been  separated  from 
the  retreating  army,  and  in  seeking  them  had  come 
across  the  party  of  drunken  soldiery. 

The  lover  was  not  long  in  inquiring  after  Rachel. 
The  father  told  all — how  that  she  had  suffered  by 
Henry's  absence,  and  how  that  his  own  heart  had  first 


begun  to  reproach  him.    He  no  longer  forbade  the 
visits  of  the  young  officer. 

"  It  is  against  the  discipline  of  our  sect,"  he  *£i£ 
"  for  me  to  give  thee  a  daughter,  but  I  will  not  <*j 
thee  nay.  Take  her,  and  the  bleeeinsj,  of  the  Aim  t^jx 
be  upon  thee.  I  could  have  wished  that  thou  h*k 
not  departed  from  the  simplicity  of  our  people,  ta 
the  things  ihat«eem  even  as  a  cross  to  us  are  oca 
for  the  best.    In  heaven  there  will  be  no  sects." 

As  the  old  man  spoke  these  words  they  reached  *i* 
point  where  it  was  necessary  to  separate,  for  Henry's 
duty  would  not  permit  him  to  see  his  benefactor  bcsrr. 
nor  did  they  consider  any  further  peril  probtSt 
The  old  Quaker  raised  his  hands  and  uttered  a  **.«■! 
prayer  for  his  young  friend,  and  thus  they  parted— bull 
better  men  than  when  they  met. 

Our  story  draws  to  a  close.    Henry  left  the  arny 
the  next  year,  on  account  of  a  severe  'wound  wsxi 
incapacitated  him  from  service.    He  soon  after  Ber- 
ried Rachel,  for  which  she  was,  as  of  course,  dr- 
owned.   But  both  still  continued  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  their  fathers ;  and,  in  due  time,  on  proper  ap- 
plication, they  were  taken  into  the   Society.     Or 
Henry's  part,  this  was  done  as  much  out  of  deference 
to  his  father-in-law  as  from  choice.    .He  grata,  v, 
however,  as  he  grew  older,  became  more  sedate;  sj^i, 
dying  at  a  good  age,  left  behind  him  a  family  vk* 
descendants,  to  this  day,  wear  the  formal  cat  aa: 
broad  hat  of  the  Quakers. 


MY    STAR-BROWED    STEED 


A    MEXICAN    PATRIOTA'S    LAMENT. 


ST  TBS  POOR  SCHOLAft. 


Thebb  was  one — ho  is  gone— there  is  none — I  am  lone  !— 

Oh !  do  more  shall  I  stride  thee,  my  star-browed  steed — 
Ho  more  in  gay  gallop  our  courte  shall  on 

Through  the  wild  woods,  war  victim,  yon  bleed !— you 
bleed! 
For  their  aim  was  too  true,  though  't  was  not  for  you : 

And  a  bullet  ne'er  pierced  a  prouder  heart, 
And  a  lighter  hoof  never  dashed  the  dew, 

Nor  flung  up  the  flint  till  the  flame  would  start ; 
For  thy  gallop  was  wilder  than  red  roe  freed 
From  the  leash  that  exiled  her,  my  star-browed  steed ! 

Brilliantly  black  as  the  raven's  wing- 
Save  the  meteor  mart— the  lone  white  star — 

That  the  foeroan  feared  as  he  saw  it  spring, 
Lake  light  from  the  smoke  of  the  lulphur  war— 

And  thy  shrill  neigh  rang  through  the  ranks  afar, 
O'er  the  cheer  and  the  cannon  long  and  loud ; 

And  many  a  nerve  would  that  wild  neigh  jar — 
For  well  knew  the  foemen  thy  spirit  proud : 

That  you  'd  trample  their  troops  like  a  broken  reed, 

And  ride  o'er  their  ranges,  my  star-browed  steed. 

When  I  rode  on  the  (jerras,  a  carodoTe, 

Scarce  was  Blamed  the  bright  spur  till  yon  outstripped 
the  beagles, 
And  down  the  barranca  me  bravely  you  bore, 

While  tie  steel  on  the  stone  woke  the  echoes  and  eagles : 


And  vain  was  the  flight  of  the  mad  mustang. 
As  you  doubled  and  wheeled  on  his  circling  track, 

Still  nearer  and  clearer  your  hoof-strokes  rang 
Till  the  lasso  was  launched  o'er  his  fbauning  neck ; 

For  the  prairie  horse  in  his  wildest  speed 

Could  not  clear  from  the  course  of  my  star-browed  st«-£ 


O'er  the  Bravo's  tide  and  the  Brazos' 

Safe  from  shore  to  shore  hast  thou  been  my  shallot ; 
And  I  've  laughed  at  the  foiled  foe  who  dared  not  brare 

The  swollen  streamlet  that  stayed  his  gallop— 
And  safe  in  the  saddle  I  've  reached  ray  rancbe, 

When  the  gun  to  my  grasp  has  been  glued  with  bloni. 
And  the  wild  war-whoop  of  the  cursed  Comanche 

Came  ringing  revenge  from  the  Cross-trees  wood— 
Nor  the  yell  of  the  Brave  did  I  hearken  or  heed, 
While  I  stood  in  Uiy  stirrup,  my  star-browed  steed. 

Thrills  the  trumpet  now  telling  the  triumph  that  -s  woe— 

But  it  thrills  not  thy  spirit,  my  murdered  steed ; 
For  the  glassed  eye  glads  not— the  m«/  ia  gune, 

And  the  wounds  that  wept  wildly  now  barely  bleed : 
Cold— cold  is  the  foam  on  your  nostril  now ! 

Till  the  foeman's  blood  and  the  freeman's  tear 
Shall  blend  on  the  black  lock  that  waved  o'er  thy  brow 

Shall  I  wear  on  my  weapon  the  sad  souvenir, 
While  asleep  'neath  the  soil  where  thy  sou*  was  freed. 
No  vulture  shall  vex  thee,  my  star-browed  steed. 
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TAKEN    ON    NEW    YEAR'S    DAY. 


BT  MRS.  TEANCtt  S.  OSGOOD. 


It  was  the  first  of  January,  1843.  A  carriage  drew 
up  to  the  door  of  the  Astor  House,  and  into  it  stepped 
two  young  men — both  well  dressed,  both  handsome, 
but  very  different  in  feature,  manner  and  style.  The 
most  striking  in  appearance  of  the  two  was  a  tall, 
dashing,  manly  looking  fellow,  with  bold  black  eyes 
and  hair  of  the  same  hue— a  dark  but  brilliantly  colored 
complexion,  a  Roman  nose,  and  a  mouth  expressive 
of  great  resolution  and  energy  of  character. 

The  other,  more  modest,  more  unassuming  in  mien, 
was,  perhaps  on  that  very  account,  by  far  the  most 
interesting  of  the  two.  His  head  and  face  were  per- 
fectly Grecian ;  a  profusion  of  remarkably  beautiful 
hair  of  a  light  brown,  fine,  soft  and  wavy,  seemed  to 
harmonize  with  the  expression  of  his  hazel  eyes  and 
his  delicately  chiseled  mouth.  His  whole  tone  in 
look  and  demeanor  was  that  of  refinement,  purity, 
moral  and  intellectual  elevation. 

After  ordering  the  coachman  to  drive  to  Union 
Square,  they  commenced  a  conversation,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  abstract 

' '  Do  you  know,  Fred,"  said  the  last  mentioned  of  the 
two,  "  I  have  a  sort  of  presentiment  that  my  fete  will 
be  decided  this  day  for  life  ?" 

"  And  do  you  know,  Charlie,  that  I  too  have  ( a  sort 
of  presentiment1  of  the  very  same  kind  ?  For  I  fully 
intend  this  day,  if  appearances  warrant,  to  propose  to 
the  beautiful  widow  in  Union  Square." 

"Beautiful!  You  are  joking!  Where  can  her 
beauty  be?" 

"  In  her  diamonds,  to  be  sure.  They  are  a  fortune 
in  themselves,  if  real,  and  as  I  intend  to  have  a  pretty 
close  survey  of  them  to  day,  I  cannot  be  deceived  on 
that  point" 

"  But  you  do  not  seriously  mean  to  marry  the 
woman !  Why  she  is  almost  an  idiot,  and  old  enough 
to  be  your  mother." 

"  So  much  the  better  for  me,  my  dear  fellow.  The 
truth  is,  Vernon,  my  purse  is  getting  low,  and  my 
bills  are  getting  long,  and  if  I  do  n't  fill  the  one  and 
settle  the  other  soon — why  I  shall  be  settled  myself, 
that 's  all." 

"But  how  can  you  possibly  hope  to  succeed? 
Senseless  as  she  is,  she  has  a  certain  cunning,  which 
will  be  sure  to  penetrate  your  motives." 

"  Let  me  alone  for  that — she  thinks  herself  a  beauty 
still,  and  lends  as  willing  and  confiding  an  ear  to  the 
voice  of  flattery  as  she  did  at  sixteen.  But  once 
touch  the  string  of  vanity  in  such  a  woman's  heart, 
and  that  of  caution  rings  in  vain.    But  once  whisper 


your  admiration  of  her  eyes,  and  she  forgets  her  dia- 
monds." 

"  Well,  Richmond,  I  cannot  wish  you  success,  for 
if  you  do  succeed  I  shall  pity  both  you  and  your  vic- 
tim, from  my  heart." 

"  Spare  your  pity,  if  you  please,  sir,  and  explain 
your  presentiment." 

"I  intended  to  have  done  so;  but  I  cannot  now. 
You  would  only  laugh  at  it  in  your  present  reckless 
mood." 

As  Richmond  was  about  to  reply,  the  carriage 
stopped  at  a  door  in  Union  Square.  The  friends  were 
shown  into  a  gaudily  furnished  drawing-room,  where, 
on  an  orange-colored  lounge,  reclined  the  lady  of  the 
mansion — a  little,  sallow,  withered,  peevish-looking 
woman,  who  forced,  not  a  smile,  but  a  smirk,  as  they 
entered,  and  bade  them,  in  a  small,  cracked  voice,  be 
seated. 

Frederic  Richmond  drew  a  chair  close  to  her  sofa, 
while  his  friend,  sauntering  through  the  spacious  room, 
surveyed  its  furniture  and  its  occupant  with  a  look  of 
mingled  pity  and  surprise.  There  was  a  vulgar  and 
glaring  ostentation  in  both,  which  was  revolting  to  his 
taste.  The  ornaments  of  the  room  were  rather  showy 
than  rich ;  but  the  lady's  apparel  was  blazing  with  a 
profusion  of  the  most  brilliant  diamonds.  Her  dress 
was  a  bright  rose-colored  silk,  deepening  by  contrast 
toe  sallow  tint  of  her  skin.  A  smile  of  gratified 
vanity  broke  over  her  thin  and  wasted  features,  "  like 
moonlight  o'er  a  sepulchre,"  as  she  listened  to  the 
extravagant  compliments  of  Richmond ;  but  the  glare 
of  light  from  bracelet,  brooch,  ferroniere  and  neck- 
lace seemed  so  bitter  a  mockery  of  the  ruin  it  illu- 
mined, that  Vernon  turned  away  with  a  sigh  and  hur- 
ried from  the  house. 

He  had  waited  but  a  few  moments  in  the  carriage, 
when  his  friend  joined  him  with  an  exulting  smile  on 
his  thin,  disdainful  lip. 

"  The  diamonds  are  mine,  Vernon!"  he  exclaimed 
as  he  seated  himself,  "  and  next  week  I  shall  want 
your  services  as  brideman." 

"  You  must  choose  some  other,  Frederic,  it  would 
be  very  painful  to  me  to  countenance  so  heartless  a 
proceeding." 

"As  you  will,  sir,  I  shan't  quarrel  with  you  for 
your  ridiculous  fastidiousness ;  but  let  us  talk  of  some- 
thing else." 

The  next  person  to  whom  they  made  their  bow 
was  an  authoress,  who  had  published,  under  the  signa- 
ture of  "  Malvina,"  some  very  Sapphoish  effusions, 
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entitled (( Lays  of  a  Wounded  Heart."  Perhaps  my 
readers  never  heard  of  it. 

This  lady  was  seated  in  an  attitude,  on  a  cerulean- 
colored  ottoman,  with  her  light,  very  light  blue  eyes 
bent  pensively  on  a  book  Her  dress—cold  as  was 
the  day— was  of  white  muslin,  and  her  yellow  hair 
hung  in  unnatural  ringlets  on  her  shoulders. 

Though  the  gentlemen  would  not  sit,  and  were 
evidently  in  haste  to  be  gone,  she  insisted  upon  read- 
ing them  an  impromptu  sonnet,  which,  she  said,  she 
,had  just  composed,  beginning  with— 

«  Break,  break  my  heart !  for  why  ihotuaVt  thou 
Still  linger  on  in  misery?" 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  voice  must  have 
been  a  sighing  one  to  match  those  pleading  attitudi- 
nizing eyes;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  sentiment  of 
the  sonnet,  it  startled  and  astounded  the  hearers  by 
its  extraordinary  grufmess ;  and  they  were  constrained 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  require  re- 
pealed blows  to  "  break"  a  "  heart"  whence  such  a 
voice  proceeded. 

Richmond  scribbled  on  a  card,  ere  he  took  his  leave, 
and  handed  to  the  lady,  with  a  theatrical  air,  the  fol- 
lowing ridiculous  and  bathetic  couplet 

"  Request  no  more  so  sweet  a  heart  to  break ! 
Entreat  it  not  to  for  thy  Frederic's  sake ."' 

"  She  looked  down  to  blush,  and  she  looked  up  to 
sigh,"  and  kissed  her  lily  hand  to  him  in  graceful 
gratitude  as  he  bowed  out  of  the  room. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Like  a  jem  in  a  beautiful  casket,  or  rather  like  a 
lovely  portrait  in  a  fitting  frame,  sat  the  young  and 
graceful  Mrs.  L.  in  her  reception-room,  receiving 
with  blushes  and  smiles  the  compliments  of  the  day 
from  a  circle  of  fashionable  admirers.  Her  hair,  black 
and  brilliant  as  jet,  confined  beneath  a  net  of  gold — 
her  small  but  exquisitely  moulded  form  arrayed  in  a 
changeable  silk  of  a  pale  golden  hue — a  delicately 
wrought  French  cape,  rivaled  in  whiteness  by  the 
beautiful  neck  it  veiled — the  tiniest  and  prettiest  foot 
imaginable  peeping  from  the  full  robe,  and  resting  on 
an  embroidered  cushion.  It  was  indeed  a  charming 
picture,  and  the  two  friends  would  gladly  have  passed 
more  than  the  fashionable  minute  in  gazing  and  ad- 
miring, had  not  their  engagements  called  them  else- 
where. 

Their  next  visit  was  to  the  fashionable  and  beauti- 
ful Mrs.  M.  and  her  two  accomplished  daughters, 
Virginia  and  Grace. 

Distinguished  in  society  by  their  loveliness,  ele- 
gance and  refinement,  blessed  with  every  luxury  ex- 
cept the  best  and  dearest  of  all — the  riches  of  the 
heart — these  three  lovely  beings  are  victims  to  a  rest- 
less passion  for  excitement,  which  nothing  seems  to 
allay,  and  their  lives  are  passed  in  a  succession  of 
frivolous  amusements,  frittering  away,  from  hour  to 
hour,  heart,  mind  and  soul,  until  they  have  almost  for- 
gotten that  such  things  are ! 

"With  a  desperate  attempt  to  escape  from  the 
ennui  of  an  unfurnished  and  unsatisfied  mind,"  they 
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hurry  from  rout  to  ball,  until  in  the  din,  the  lend  w<*> 
music  of  fashion  and  gayety,  "  the  still,  mull  voice  i 
that  inward  spirit  which  is  to  inherit  the  imsMl 
ages"  is  stifled  and  unheard. 

As  the  two  heroes  of  my  story  entered  the  ijkll 
apartments,  a  graceful  tableau  caught— it  wasintctj-. 
to  catch— their  eyes.  The  still  beautiful  Mr*.  M.  ni 
highly  tasteful  cap,  and  a  dress  of  crimson  velvet,  n 
seated  on  a  sofa,  and  at  her  feet,  an  a  low  flou.  x 
youngest  daughter,  Virginia.  A  cloud  of  amber  en 
veiled  her  soft  cheek  and  snowy  shoulder  as  a 
leaned  her  head  against  her  mother's  knee,  wu  be 
dark  blue  eyes  half  closed,  and  a  mint,  tweet,  dree 
smile  flitting  about  her  rosy  mouth.  While  her  s* 
Grace,  in  an  attitude  which  at  once  recalled  her  u_>. 
stood  bending  over  a  classic  vase  of  flowers,  wse  " 
dark  and  braided  hair,  pale  cheek  and  son  yet  frl  ->  : 
black  eyes  presenting  a  striking  contrast  to  he?  ky- 
like  sister. 

A  silk  dress  of  the  palest  rose-color  fined  rWy 
her  beautiful  form,  and  was  terminated  at  thefts 
by  a  small  embroidered  collar  of  linen  cambric,  s> 
was  listening  with  downcast  eyes  to  the  inks  or- 
pliments  o(  a  handsome  young  Spaniard  wt*  < ••"• 
by  her,  and  was  just  about  handing  him  a  haltf  r 
rose,  when,  seeing  Vernon  enter,  with  a  welkin:  .-• 
start  of  affected  surprise  and  pleasure,  in  ifr  » 
spirit  of  coquetry,  she  let  it  fail  at  her  feet 

Ere  the  Spaniard  noticed  the  apparent  *•*'" 
Richmond  had  sprung  forward,  raised  the  M  K 
his  lips  and  hid  it  in  his  bosom,  and  quick  »'«=*" 
the  graceful  girl  had  drawn  another  from  thr***' 
placed  it  in  the  hand  of  the  young  faeipr.rt* 
dark  eyes  flashed  with  delight  as  herecem-it  A 
low,  musical,  but  somewhat  anectafiy  pi-  ■-" 
laugh  from  Virginia  betrayed  her  Iraowieaje  .<* 
ruse,  which  none  had  seen  but  herself. 

"  My  dear  Virginia/'  whispered  hercareft!** 
conscious  mother,  after  the  gentlemen  bad  ty* 
"  don't  laugh  too  often,  unless  there  is  taw*!-  - 
laugh  at.   It  sounds  affected.  The  laugh  is  very** 
my  love,  but   you  must  not  waste  it*  r**1" 
Neither  of  the  gentlemen  just  gone  is  a  fc* 
match,  you  know.    And,  Grace,  I  matt  be;  ^ 
not  to  disarrange  another  bouquet  for  the  aw    I 
person  so  utterly  insignificant  as  this  Don  Jbuj*' 
del  Hernandez. 

CHAPTER  m. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  «r» 
The  ladies'  drawing-room  at  the  Astor  w*  ^  - 
lighted,  and  Charles  Vernon,  fatigued  with  tk  *■• 
duties  of  the  day,  threw  himself  on  a  sofe  ^  ' 
very  beautiful  woman,  who  welcomed  him  **•  " 
sweetest  smile,  exclaiming — 

"  I  have  left  but  one  visit  unpaid,  and  thai  v*  * 
main  so,  for  I  am  weary,  stupid,  flat  and  W111 
I  have  exhausted  all  spirit,  wit  and  senuA*  - 
have  but  one  idea  left,  and  that  is—" 

"What?"  said  the  lady,  tapping  her  to*  -"' 

tiently. 
"  That  I  would  rather  be  here  than  any  wk*  '-* 

in  the  universe." 
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"  But  how  can  you  presume  to  be  here  after  the 
acknowledgment  you  have  just  made,  that  you  have 
brought  neither  wit,  spirit,  nor  sentiment  to  amuse 
me  with?" 

"  For  that  very  reason  did  I  come— knowing  that 
the  magic  of  your  presence  would  restore  them  if  any 
thing  could." 

"  And  whose  is  the  name  on  your  list  that  you  treat 
with  such  neglect?" 

"  It  is  a  pretty  one ;  but  I  never  saw  the  original.  I 
was  introduced  to  her  on  board  a  steamboat,  by  her 
father,  last  summer ;  but  she  had  a  thick,  green  veil 
over  her  face— I  always  had  a  blue  horror  of  green 
veils — her  form,  however,  was  beautiful ;  and  on  the 
strength  o£  that  I  promised  her  father  to  call  upon 
them." 

"  Antf  what  is  the  name?" 

"  Amy  Arnold." 

"  Amy  Arnold !  She  is  one  of  my  pets !  Go  this 
moment  and  fulfill  your  promise !  You  will  not  re- 
gret it." 

"  But  I  am  so  tired." 

"Go!" 

"  But  I  am  so  happy  here." 

"Go!" 

"Well,  then,  since  you  will  be  so  cruel,  I  must 
quote  my  friend  Miss  Squeers,  of  Dotheboy's  Hall — 
*  Artful  and  designing  'Tilda !  I  leave  you.1 " 

The  lady  laughed,  and  the  gentleman,  with  a  sublime 
shake  of  the  head,  departed. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

It  was  a  pleasant  scene  upon  which  young  Vernon 
intruded  about  an  hour  afterward.  A  large,  old- 
fashioned  parlor  lighted  by  a  blazing  fire,  Amy  Arnold, 
blindfolded,  in  the  midst  of  a  dozen  little  boys  and 
girls,  pursuing  them  with  outstretched  arms,  her  dark 
hair  braided  smoothly  on  her  brow,  her  beautiful  lips 
parted  with  the  excitement  of  the  chase,  and  her  form 
seen  to  advantage  in  a  rich  silk  of  silver  gray,  plainly 
but  very  gracefully  made.  The  merry  shouts  of  the 
children  had  prevented  her  bearing  the  door  open,  and 
one  roguish  little  urchin  had  pushed  the  intruder 
almost  into  her  arms,  ere  she  was  aware  of  his  pre- 
sence. She  laid  her  soft  hand  eagerly,  but  gently,  on 
his  shoulder,  exclaiming,  "Ah,  papa !  is  it  you  I  have 
caught  ?  I  am  so  glad !  Untie  the  blinder  for  me,  do ! 
for  I  am  really  tired,"  and  she  bent  her  beautiful  head 
before  him. 

Taken  by  surprise,  poor  Vernon  could  only  obey 
-without  a  word ;  but  in  his  confusion  he  fumbled  so 


long  at  the  knot  that  she  put  up  her  own  hand  to  assist 
him.  She  started  as  she  met  his  touch — it  was  not 
the  rough  clasp  of  Capt.  Arnold  that  she  felt.  The 
blinder  fell !  and  she  raised  to  our  hero's  face  a  pair 
of  soft,  gray  eyes— Vernon  thought  them  the  loveliest 
he  had  ever  seen — and  there  they  stood  for  a  full 
minute  gazing  on  each  other.  She  with  the  color 
deepening  in  her  fair  young  cheek,  and  a  look  full  of 
wonder,  dismay  and  confusion — and  he  with  an  ex- 
pression  of  mingled  embarrassment  and  admiration. 

Fortunately  at  that  moment  Capt.  Arnold  himself 
came  in,  and  greeted  his  young  friend  with  a  cordial 
welcome  to  his  house.  While  the  little  frolicsome 
Harry,  who  had  caused  all  the  trouble,  sprung  to  his 
father's  knee,  and  relating  the  contretemps  with  infinite 
glee,  set  them  all  laughing  together,  so  that  ease  was 
at  once  restored.  And  when,  at  eleven  o'clock,  Ver- 
non rose  to  take  his  leave  he  could  not  help  blessing 
in  his  heart  the  fair  lady  on  the  sofa  in  the  Astor 
House  drawing-room,  who  had  insisted  so  imperiously 
upon  his  leaving  her  three  hours  before. 

CHAPTER  V. 

"  My  dear !"  said  Mr.  Frederic  Richmond,  in  his 
softest  voice,  three  weeks  after  his  wedding  with  the 
widow,  "  You  have  never  shown  me  your  splendid 
set  of  diamonds  since  the  happy  day  on  which  you 
promised  to  be  mine." 

"  My  set  of  diamonds!  What  do  you  mean,  Mr. 
Richmond,"  replied  the  lady  in  a  sharp  tone,  which 
grated  rather  harshly  upon  his  musical  ear. 

"  Don't  trifle  with  my  feelings,  love.  I  mean  the 
set  you  wore  last  New- Year's  day." 

"Oh,  yes!  You  can  see  them  any  day  at  Mar- 
quand's — I  hired  them  for  the  occasion !" 

"  The  deuce  you  did!  And  how  the  devil  am  I  to 
settle  with  my  creditors,  I  should  like  to  know?" 

"  Don't  swear,  Mr.  Richmond,  it  wears  upon  my 
nerves." 

"  Hang  your  nerves,  madam !"  and  the  disappointed 
fortune-hunter,  striking  his  clenched  hand  upon  his 
forehead,  hurried  from  the  room,  and  soon  after  from 
the  country. 

"  I  told  you,  you  would  never  regret  it,"  said  the 
fair  belle  of  the  Astor,  as  she  stood,  a  week  ago,  with 
Charles  Vernon  and  his  beautiful  Amy — no  longer 
Amy  Arnold — in  the  library  of  an  elegant  mansion  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson — and  Amy  lifted  her  dark 
eyes  fondly  to  his  face  and  whispered  with  a  sportive 
smile, 

"  Do  you  regret  it,  Charles  ?" 


LOVE    AMONG    fHE    ROSES. 


With  Flora's  basket  borne  above, 

Gay  Laura  o'er  the  mead  was  dancing  j 
With  merry  words  she  laughed  at  love, 

Her  saucy  eyes  around  her  glancing,— 
But  as  she  went  with  playful  art, 

Sportive  as  winds  when  evening  closes, 
The  boy-god  struck  her  to  the  heart— 

For  Love  lay  hid  among  the  roses ! 
23» 


Beware,  sweet  maids,  the  subtle  foe, 

Where'er  you  are  he  slyly  lingers, 
With  smiling  look  but  bended  bow, 

And  arrow  quivering  in  his  fingers. 
And  when  yon  think  him  far  away, 

Be  sure  the  god  at  hand  reposes— 
Oh !  fly  the  cheat  or  fall  his  prey, — 

Love  ever  hides  among  the  roses ! 


A    SKETCH    OF    THE    LA    FAYETTES. 

FROM    THE    PORT-FOLIO    OF    ONE    WHO    KNEW   THEM. 


BY  BXLSN  BXUSLT. 


"  The  La  Fayettes !  The  hero's  children,  and  the# 
hero's  grand-children !  How  can  I  leave  Paris  with- 
out making  their  acquaintance !"  said  I  to  myself,  as  I 
remembered  that,  in  one  short  month,  we  should  turn 
our  farewell  glances  on  the  closing  gates  of  the  gay 
capital,  which  is  not  inaptly  designated  as  "  le  paradis 
dtsfemmes." 

The  following  morning  beheld  me  on  my  way  to 
the  hotel  of  the  La  Fayettes.    I  was  accompanied  by 

Madame  B ,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  family, 

whose  introduction  alone  would  ensure  me  a  gracious 
reception. 

"  Nous  voila  /"  said  my  friend,  as  we  drove  gaily 
through  the  convenient  porte  cocherc.  "  La  Fayette's 
son,  George  Washington,  the  adopted  son  of  your 
General  Washington,  with  his  wife  and  numerous 
family,  occupy  the  same  hotel  as  Madame  la  Marquise. 
de  Lasteyrie,  La  Fayette's  only  daughter.  But,  if  you 
have  no  objection,  we  will  make  our  first  visit  to 
Madame  Lasteyrie,  for  I  am  exceedingly  anxious 
that  you  should  not  lose  an  opportunity  of  seeing  her. 
That  you  are  an  American  will  be  an  instant  passport 
to  her  affections." 

The  smiling  petite  concierge  replied  to  our  inquiries, 
that  Madame  Lasteyrie  was  at  home,  and  our  faces 
reflected  some  of  the  good  humored  smiles  which 
were  rapidly  flitting  over  hers  at  the  agreeable  intelli- 
gence. One  touch  of  the  pretty  concierge's  fingers  to 
the  silken  bell  rope  suspended  beside  her,  and  before 
the  sound  it  awoke  had  died  away,  a  footman  ap- 
peared, whose  duty  it  was  to  usher  us  into  the  pre- 
sence of  Madame  Lasteyrie.  He  preceded  us  up  one 
flight  of  stairs,  and  then  another,  and  another,  and  still 
another,  until  our  limbs  grew  too  wearied  willingly  to 
keep  pace  with  him. 

"  Has  Madame  Lasteyrie  changed  her  apartments?" 

demanded  Madame  B ,  resting  from  her  fatiguing 

ascent.  , 

"  Mais,  oidy  Madame,  she  has  given  up  her  saloon 
and  boudoir  to  Madame  George  La  Fayette's  nurse 
and  children.  Two  of  the  little  ones  have  been  ill 
lately,  and  the  noise  in  the  other  rooms  disturbs  them," 
replied  the  footman,  in  French. 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  should  have  expected  of 
Madame  Lasteyrie,"  remarked  Madame  B ,  turn- 
ing to  me ;  "  she  always  sacrifices  her  own  comfort 
to  that  of  every  body  else." 

The  man  overheard  her,  and,  looking  back,  ex- 
claimed, with  more  feeling  and  enthusiasm  than  is 
usual  to  persons  in  his  station, 


"  Ah,  out,  Madame,  die  est  ttn  ange^ 

"  And  because  she  is  an  angel,"  said  M--'- 

B ,  as  with  elastic  steps  she  bounded  opfc 

flight  of  stairs,  (which   with  the  entnul  ». 
brought  us  to  the  fifth  story)  "  my  friend  mtrt  *•  ■'■ 
surprised  at  being  conducted  to  the  neigMwW 
the  skies  to  behold  one  of  their  inhabitants/1 

"  Oh,  I  shall  be  content  if  I  find  she  has  soy  a-: 
to  her  dwelling  place." 

"  Announce  my  name  only,"  said  Madame  &- 
to  the  footman,  as  he  ushered  os  into  a  small  a?* 
less  ante-chamber.  "Madame  de  Lasiepe ? r* 
bably  not  prepared,  at  this  hour,  to  see  street  "> 
I  will  be  responsible  for  her  receiving  my  fr»*- 

The  footman  disappeared,  returned,  and  u  '* 
us  into  a  minature  apartment,  simply,  alma*  *lL 
furnished,  which  served  General  La  Fait"  * 
mable  daughter  both  as  drawing-room  &  -  < 
manger.  Over  the  mantel  hung  a  fine  p*ir-  <  a 
renowned  hero  himself.  But  a  more  &*-. lU 
faithful  image  of  him  might  be  traced  in  &  W 
countenance  of  the  venerable  lady,  wno^:: 
ceive— or  rather,  if  I  give  the  true  term  U)  itf^ 
tion,  to  welcome  us. 

She  was  attired  in  a  sober-colored  dre*,  ^ 
lously  neat,  but  of  remarkably  coarse  ten* •»• 
which  the  touch  of  no  Parisian  cwtmim  ~- 
had  given  an  air  of  fashion,  while  it  de4n^ ' 
appearance  of  simplicity.    Over  her  dqmo-'-- 
cambric  kerchief  was  plainly  folded,  and  ate'- 
she  wore  a  ribbonless  and  bowless  cap,  "Pf**- 
no  more  costly  materials.    A  few  louse  cart1"- 
own  silver  hair  fell  about  her  exceedingly  »ri 
and  gave  to  it  an  expression  of  softness  wk»' 
have  been  totally  destroyed  by  the  ungrait-  - 
hair  beneath  which  American  ladies  (with  u? i 
and  falser  taste)  think  it  decorous  to  h*fc  &* 
snow-besprinkled  locks.    Madame  telxW-1, 
long  past  her  prime;  but  the  deep  lines  a**1- 
though  animated  countenance  told  from  iter  -^ 
that  they  had  not  been  traced  by  discontent,  n*  * 
there  by  care.    Her  address,  in  addition  to  d*  « 
and  ease  peculiar  to  all  French  ladies,  **  CJ" 
terissed  by  an  air  of  kind  sincerity,  whit*  in  a  »* 
won  the  confidence  and  inspired  the  esteem  <i c  x 
one  brought  within  her  sphere. 

She  was  sitting,  when  we  entered,  oe* ';' 
wood  fire,  in  front  of  a  couple  of  meanly  c* u 
sickly  looking  old  women,  and  beside  a  pal*  ^ 
young  one,  with  a  babe  at  her  breast.   A  1$*  u ' 
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urchin  stood  at  the  woman's  knee,  and  grasping  in 
either  hand  a  huge  slice  of  dry  bread,  which  he  was 
so  absorbed  in  devouring  that  he  found  it  incon- 
venient to  desist  cramming  his  mouth  at  our  entrance ; 
although  he  looked  up  indeed  with  an  expression  of 
fear  lest  we  had  come  to  share  his  repast. 

Madame  de  Lasteyrie  rose  in  haste,  and  it  might 
have  been  with  some  slight  confusion  on  seeing  a 

stranger ;  but  Madame  B ,  introducing  me  without 

apology,  said,  "  I  have  brought  you  one  of  my  Ameri- 
can friends." 

"  That  she  is  an  American  would  be  sufficient  to 
render  her  welcome,  even  without  her  being  your 
friend,"  replied  Madame  de  Lasteyrie,  shaking  hands 
with  me  warmly ;  "  my  love  and  admiration  for  your 
noble  country  form  a  link  between  me  and  all  Ameri- 


cans. 


» 


The  kind  old  lady  then  begged  us  to  excuse  her  a 
few  minutes,  and  turned  to  her  less  elegantly  attired 
but  not  less  welcome  guests.  After  giving  them  a  few 
directions  in  a  low  tone  and  patting  the  head  of  the 
ragged  and  famished  looking  boy,  who  hardly  dis- 
continued his  repast  at  the  touch  of  her  gentle  hand, 
she  dismissed  them.  They  left  her  presence  with 
well  stored  baskets,  swelling  bundles,  and,  if  I  might 
judge  from  their  faces,  full  and  grateful  hearts,  which 
communicate  a  holy  joy  to  her  own,  such  as  all  may 
easily  experience  but  none  readily  describe. 

As  the  door  closed  upon  them,  Madame  de  Las- 
teyrie seated  herself  by  my  side,  and  commenced  an 
animated  conversation  principally  about  America  and 
the  Americans.  Once  or  twice  she  alluded  to  her 
heroic  father,  and  the  high  opinion  he  entertained  of 
our  country  and  government,  but  tears  gathered  in  her 
gentle  eyes  as  she  spoke  of  him,  and  made  me  for- 
bear to  pursue  the  interesting  topic.  Our  visit  was  of 
somewhat  longer  duration  than  etiquette  would  have 
authorized,  but  in  the  presence  of  one  so  frank  and 
true  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  feeling  from  usurp- 
ing the  place  of  conventionalism. 

After  bidding  her  good  morning  we  were  conducted 
to  the  appartments  of  Madame  George  La  Fayette. 
The  elegant  comfort  of  those  spacious  rooms  formed 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  poorly  furnished  little  cham- 
ber we  had  just  left.  Madame  La  Fayette,  her  hus- 
band and  several  of  her  children  were  at  home,  and 
we  passed  a  pleasant  half  hour  in  their  society.  The 
same  frankness  of  manner  and  abscence  of  form 
which  I  had  remarked  in  Madame  Lasteyrie  prevailed 
amongst  them.  To  say  that  they  were  agreeable,  in- 
teresting, cultivated,  and  warm  hearted,  would  be  but 
to  do  them  bare  justice ;  yet,  fascinating  as  they  were, 
I  found  ray  thoughts  ever  and  anon  wandering  to  the 
quiet  chamber  at  the  top  of  the  house,  the  famished 
little  beggar  boy  and  poverty-stricken  women,  and  to 
the  saint-like  countenance  and  affectionate  tones  of  the 
benevolent  marquise  as  she  moved  about  amongst  her 
indigent  visiters,  calling  a  smile  to  the  wan  cheek,  and 
looks  of  grateful  affection  to  dimmed  and  sunken  eyes. 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  something  about  that 
good   delightful    Madame    Lasteyrie?"    said   I   to 

Madame  B ,  as  we  re-entered  our  carriage  after 

bidding  adieu  to  the  La  Fayettes. 


"Because  I  wished  to  interest  and  surprise  you, 
and  I  knew  you  would  be  impressed  if  you  saw  her 
as  you  have  just  beheld  her,  and  as  I  was  sure  of  find* 
ing  her." 

"  Pray,  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  old  woman 
and  the  young  one,  and  the  baby  and  boy?" 

"Was  not  their  meaning  obvious  enough?  To 
me  '  pauper*  seemed  written  on  every  feature  of  their 
faces." 

"  But  are  they  especial  protigie  of  Madame  Las- 
teyrie ?    Do  tell  me  something  of  their  history." 

"About  them,  in  particular,  I  know  nothing.  I 
have  seen  a  great  number  of  Madame  Lasteyrie's 
( mendicant  family?  as  we  call  them,  but  these  must 
be  some  new  objects  of  charity." 

"  She  is  very  charitable  then,  is  she  not  ?" 

"  Her  time,  her  fortune,  and  whole  life,  are  de- 
voted to  acts  of  charity.  She  has  long  since  given  up 
le  beau  monde,  and  her  little  world,  her  sphere  of  tue, 
and  therefore  of  enjoyment,  is  in  the  haunts  of  poverty, 
the  houses  of  affliction,  and  often  the  dwellings  of 
penitent  vice.  Her  heart  overflows  with  love  to  all 
mankind,  and  with  the  desire  to  benefit  all  God's 
creatures,  from  the  highest  to  the  very  humblest.  What 
her  daily  occupations  are,  I  am  sure  you  would  never 
have  discovered  from  her  conversation,  for  she  pos- 
sesses the  rare  virtue  of  never  parading  her  good  deeds 
to  the  world ;  but  I  think  you  might  have  discovered 
the  tone  of  her  mind  by  the  peculiar  gentleness  of  her 
manners,  the  interest  she  took  in  your  health,  even 
though  you  were  a  stranger,  the  quickness  with  which 
she  discovered  any  signs  of  indisposition,  and  the  im- 
pressive manner  in  which  her  advice  was  given." 

"  She  surprised  me  very  much ;  I  was  at  a  loss  in 
seeking  to  comprehend  the  interest  she  seemed  to  take 


mine. 


i» 


"  My  reply  will  not  compliment  you.  It  was  mere- 
ly attributable  to  her  habitual  goodness,  and  desire  to 
benefit  her  fellow  creatures.  Had  you  come  to  her  in 
a  threadbare  dress,  and  been  so  pock-marked  as  hardly 
to  leave  a  feature  distinguishable,  her  manner  would 
have  been  the  same." 

"  I  shall  not  easily  forget  her,"  I  answered,  "  even 
should  we  never  meet  again ;  but  I  sincerely  hope  that 
many  days  will  not  pass  before  we  do  meet,  for  my 
thoughts  will  be  constantly  with  her." 

My  desire  was  granted ;  in  less  than  a  week  after 
our  visit  I  was  hurrying  through  one  of  the  narrowest, 
muddiest,  and  most  obscure  streets  in  Paris,  when  I 
perceived  a  lady  approaching  whose  face  was  familiar, 
although  I  could  not  at  first  remember  to  whom  it  be- 
longed. An  old  gray  cloak  was  folded  tightly  around 
her.  Her  dress  was  gathered  up  to  a  height  which 
ensured  its  escaping  even  a  soupfon  of  mud,  and  her 
feet  were  protected  by  heavy  wooden  shoes.  From 
beneath  her  well-worn  and  strangely  fashioned  black 
silk  bonnet,  a  few  soft  but  snowy  locks  were  loosely 
curling,  and  these  I  recognized  immediately ;  and  then 
I  quickly  remembered  that  placid  brow,  those  serene 
eyes,  and  the  cheering  smile  that  lingered  about  those 
lips,  and  knew  that  it  could  only  be  Madame  Las- 
teyrie. 

She  recollected  me  the  instant  I  pronounced  her 
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name,  and  paused  to  shake  bands,  exchange  a  few 
words,  advise  me  against  exposure  in  that  keen  air, 
and  reflect  upon  the  true  American  carelessness,  or 
vanity  it  may  be,  which  had  prevented  my  guarding 
my  feet  more  effectually  against  the  cold  and  damp. 
I  thanked  her,  and  she  passed  on ;  but  I  had  little  op- 
portunity of  showing  her  that  her  words  were  not 
lost  upon  me,  for  our  stay  in  Paris  was  so  short  that 
we  only  met  once  more. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon,  somewhat  past  visiting 
hours,  though  several  American  gentlemen  had  not 
taken  their  leave,  when  Madame  Lasteyrie  called 
upon  me.  Our  valet  had  left  the  ante-chamber  for  a 
moment,  therefore  she  entered  unannounced.  At  the 
first  glimpse  of  that  antiquated  black  silk  bonnet,  the 
rusty  gray  cloak,  and  clumsy  wooden  walking  shoes, 
well  bespattered  with  Paris  bo  tie,  my  friends  with 
one  accord  rose  to  bid  me  good  afternoon.  I  presented 
Madame  Lasteyrie  with  a  chair,  and  then  said  to  a 
couple  of  them  as  they  shook  hands,  "  Stay,  stay,  I 
wish  you  would  not  go,"  accompanying  my  words 
with  a  glance  which  I  intended  should  convey  the 
idea  that  there  was  some  especial  reason  for  their  re- 
maining. The  words  and  significant  glance  were, 
however,  equally  thrown  away.  Both  gentlemen 
looked  at  me  in  surprise,  gave  another  doubtful  look 
at  Madame  la  Marquise,  who  was  quietly  drying  her 
thick  over-shoes  by  the  fire,  and  said,  "  Oh  no,  you 
have  business — we  will  not  interrupt  you — good  morn- 
ing." They  evidently  mistook  La  Fayette's  noble- 
hearted  daughter  for  a  cmcturiert  or  an  old  botme,  or 
it  may  be  some  person  of  even  less  consequence.  I 
was  not  more  fortunate  in  making  my  wishes  known 
to  the  other  gentleman;  he,  as  his  companion  had 
done,  construed  my  words  into  mere  civility,  and 
seemed  bent  on  imagining  that  there  would  be  an  im- 


propriety in  his  resuming  his  seat,  as  I  must  have 
some  private  business  with  the  good  woman  in  the 
gray  cloak. 

They  left  me,  and  I  had  leisure  to  devote  myself  to 
Madame  de  Lasteyrie.    Though  I  could  not  help  re- 
gretting that  my  friends  were  either  so  obtuse,  or  that 
I  could  convey  so  little  meaning  by  looks,  which  were 
intended  to  convey  so  much,  I  was  probably  the 
gainer  by  their  absence.    My  kind  friend  was,  un- 
consciously, induced  to  speak  with  frankness   and 
feeling  upon  many  subjects,  on  which  she  would  not 
have  dwelt  before  entire  strangers.    I  succeeded  in 
persuading  her  to  give  me  a  sketch  of  some  of  her 
little  proteges,  and  the  scenes  of  which  her  mode 
of  life  made  her  a  daily  witness.     How  much  that 
was  lovely,  interesting,  and  touching  had  the  alchemy 
of  her  kindly  spirit  extracted  from  sources  which,  to 
less  generous  hearts,  presented  nothing  but  the  coarse, 
insipid,  and  even  the  revolting !    She  assured  me  that 
her  visits  amongst  the  poor  afforded  her  indescribable 
happiness,  and  that  her  tastes  for  literature,  social  in- 
tercourse, and  amusements,  were  rather  sharpened 
than  impaired  thereby.    What  a  mission  on  earth  was 
hers!    How  blessed  her  life,  spent  in  soothing  the 
cares  and  alleviating  the  pains  of  suffering  humanity, 
and  in  dispensing  amongst  the  poor — what  wealth 
cannot  purchase  for  the  rich: — peace,  cheerfulness  and 
content ! 

It  was  with  sincere  regret  that,  after  a  long  and  ani- 
mated conversation,  I  saw  Madame  Lasteyrie  rise  to 
bid  me  adieu.  I  was  never  so  fortunate  as  to  see  her 
again.  In  a  few  weeks  we  left  Paris,  and  with  it 
many  whose  names  are  linked  to  a  thousand  pleasing 
associations,  but  few  that  left  on  my  heart  so  sweet 
and  lasting  an  impression  as  La  Fayette's  noble- 
souled  daughter. 


THE    TWICE    TOLD    SEAL. 

THE    MOTTO    BEING    "GOD    BLESS    YOU." 


BY  ELIZABETH  OKZS  MOTH,  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  SHTLHS8  CHILD,"  STC. 


Thx  letter  was  a  common  one, 

A  business  letter  too, 
Announcing  some  commission  done, 

And  thence  its  words  were  few. 
I  read  it  idly,  tossed  it  by, 

And  then  a  pretty  seal 
And  kindly  motto  met  my  eye, 

That  gave  my  heart  to  feel 

A  something  more  than  business  air, 

As  if  for  gentle  dame 
A  dash  of  chivalry  were  there, 

Half  blending  with  her  name, 
And  made  the  slightest  office  seem 

A  genial  one  to  do- 
lt might  have  been  a  woman's  dream, 

Which  she  from  knighthood  drew  ; 

It  might  have  been ;  perchance  the  seal 

Was  carelessly  applied — 
«  Qod  bless  you,"  has  a  look  of  zeal, 

Of  earnest  truth  beside— 


I  lingered  on  the  words  awhile ; 

They  alway  touch  the  heart, 
And  oft,  too  oft,  a  tear  beguile, 

When  the  beloved  depart. 

Bays  passed  away — the  seal  once  mora 

I  read  with  sweet  surprise- 
Not  careless  now,  if  so  before, 

"  God  bless  you"  meets  mine  eyes; 
Some  gentle  hand  the  words  again 

Beneath  the  seal  repeats, 
And  my  heart  feels  nor  idle,  vain, 

The  blessing  that  it  meets. 

I  know  not  whose  the  gentle  hand, 

If  ever  pressed  in  mine, 
If  often  met  hi  social  band 

Where  honor,  truth  combine  ; 
I  only  feel,  howe'er  unknown, 

Though  drear  life's  path  may  be, 
A  quiet  joy  that  there  is  one 

Who  thus  remembers  me. 
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"  Wtakdott£,  or  The  Rutted  Knoll"  is,  In  its  general 
features,  precisely  similar  to  the  novels  enumerated  in  the 
title.    It  is  a  forest  subject ;  and,  when  we  say  this,  we 

-  give  assurance  that  the  story  is  a  good  one ;  for  Mr.  Cooper 
_„  has  never  been  known  to  fail,  either  in  the  forest  or  upon 

the  sea.    The  interest,  as  usual,  has  no  reference  to  plot, 
of  which,  indeed,  our  novelist  seems  altogether  regardless, 
or  incapable,  but  depends,  first,  upon  the  nature  of  the 
'   theme ;  secondly,  upon  a  Robinson-Crusoe-like  detail  in 
-     its  management ;  and  thirdly,  upon  the  frequently  repeated 
'  portraiture  of  the  half-civilized  Indian.    In  saying  that  the 
interest  depends,  first,  upon  the  nature  of  the  theme,  we 
t-  mean  to  suggest  that  this  theme — life  in  the  Wilderness— 
.  is  one  of  intrinsic  and  universal  interest,  appealing  to  the 
heart  of  man  in  all  phases  ;  a  theme,  like  that  of  life  upon 
the  ocean,  so  unfailingly  omni-prevalent  in  its  power  of  ar- 
resting and  absorbing  attention,  that  while  success  or  popu- 
larity is,  with  such  a  subj  ect,  expected  as  a  matter  of  course, 

-  a  failure  might  be  properly  regarded  as  conclusive  evidence 
of  imbecility  on  the  part  of  the  author.  The  two  theses 
in  question  have  been  handled  usque  ad  nauseam— and  this 
through  the  instinctive  perception  of  the  universal  interest 

.  which  appertains  to  them.  A  writer,  distrustful  of  his 
powers,  can  scarcely  do  better  than  discuss  either  one  or 
the  other.  A  man  of  genius  will  rarely,  and  should  never, 
undertake  either ;  first,  because  both  are  excessively  hack- 
neyed ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  reader  never  fails,  in 

>  forming  bis  opinion  of  a  book,  to  make  discount,  either 
wittingly  or  unwittingly,  for  that  intrinsic  interest  which 
is  inseparable  from  the  subject  and  independent  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  treated.  Very  few  and  very  dull 
indeed  are  those  who  do  not  instantaneously  perceive  the 
distinction ;  and  thus  there  are  two  great  classes  of  fictions, 
—a  popular  and  widely  circulated  class,  read  with  plea- 
sure, but  without  admiration — in  which  the  author  is  lost 
or  forgotten ;  or  remembered,  if  at  all,  with  something  very 
nearly  akin  to  contempt ;  and  then,  a  class  not  so  popular, 
nor  so  widely  diffused,  in  which,  at  every  paragraph, 
arises  a  distinctive  and  highly  pleasurable  interest,  spring- 
ing from  our  perception  and  appreciation  of  the  skill  em- 
ployed, of  the  genius  evinced  in  the  composition.  After 
perusal  of  the  one  class,  we  think  solely  of  the  book— after 
reading  the  other,  chiefly  of  the  author.    The  former  class 

r  leads  to  popularity— the  latter  to  fame.  In  the  former  case, 
the  books  sometimes  live,  while  the  authors  usually  die ; 
m  the  latter,  even  when  the  works  perish,  the  man  sur- 

"     vives.     Among  American  writers  of  the  less  generally 

i  circulated,  but  more  worthy  and  more  artistical  fictions, 
we  may  mention  Mr.  Brockden  Brown,  Mr.  John  Neal, 
Mr.  Simms,  Mr.  Hawthorne;  at  the  head  of  the  more 
popular  division  we  may  place  Mr.  Cooper. 

"  The  Hutted  Knoll,"  without  pretending  to  detail  facts, 
gives  a  narrative  of  fictitious  events,  similar,  in  nearly  all 
respects,  to  occurrences  which  actually  happened  during 

•  Wyandotte,  or  the  Hutted  Knoll.  A  tale,  by  the  author 
of  "  The  Pathfinder"  "  Deerslayer,"  "  Let*  \f  the  Mth 
hieans,"  «  Pioneer***  Prairie"  Jc,  fc.  Philadelphia, 
Lea  f  Blanchard. 


the  opening  scenes  of  the  Revolution,  and  at  other  epochs 
of  our  history,  It  pictures  the  dangers,  difficulties,  and 
distresses  of  a  large  flunily,  living,  completely  insulated, 
in  the  forest.  The  tale  commences  with  a  description  of 
the  "  region  whieh  lies  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Mohawk  with  the  Hudson,  extending  as  far  south 
as  the  line  of  Pennsylvania,  and  west  to  the  verge  of  that 
vast  rolling  plain  which  composes  Western  New  York" — 
a  region  of  which  the  novelist  has  already  frequently 
written,  and  the  whole  of  which,  with  a  trivial  exception, 
was  a  wilderness  before  the  Revolution.  Within  this  dis- 
trict, and  on  a  creek  running  into  the  Unadilla,  a  certain 
Captain  Willoughby  purchases  an  estate,  or  "  patent,"  and 
there  retires,  with  his  family  and  dependents,  to  pass  the 
close  of  his  life  in  agricultural  pursuits.  He  has  been  an 
officer  in  the  British  army,  but,  after  serving  many  years, 
has  sold  his  commission,  and  purchased  one  for  his  only 
son,  Robert,  who  alone  does  not  accompany  the  party  into 
the  forest.  This  party  consists  of  the  captain  himself;  his 
wife ;  his  daughter,  Beulah ;  an  adopted  daughter,  Maud 
Meredith ;  an  invalid  sergeant,  Joyce,  who  had  served 
under  the  captain ;  a  Presbyterian  preacher,  Mr.  Woods  j 
a  Scotch  mason,  Jamie  Allen ;  an  Irish  laborer,  Michael 
O'Hearn ;  a  Connecticut  man,  Joel  Strides ;  four  negroes, 
Old  Plin  and  Young  Plin,  Big  Smash  and  Little  Smash ; 
eight  axe-men ;  a  house-carpenter ;  a  miil-wright,  &c,  Sec. 
Besides  these,  a  Tuscarora  Indian  called  Nick,  or  Wyan- 
dotte, accompanies  the  expedition.  This  Indian,  who  figures 
largely  in  the  story,  and  gives  it  its  title,  may  be  considered 
as  the  principal  character— the  one  chiefly  elaborated.  Ha 
is  an  outcast  from  his  tribe,  has  been  known  to  Captain 
Willoughby  for  thirty  years,  and  is  a  compound  of  all  the 
good  and  bad  qualities  which  make  up  the  character  of  the 
half-civilized  Indian.  He  does  not  remain  with  the  set* 
tiers ;  but  appears  and  re-appears  at  intervals  upon  th.e 

scene.  i 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  first  volume  is  occupied  with  a 
detailed  account  of  the  estate  purchased,  (which  is  termed 
"  The  Hutted  Knoll"  from  a  natural  mound  upon  which 
the  principal  house  is  built)  and  of  the  progressive  arrange- 
ments and  improvements.  Toward  the  close  of  the  volume 
the  Revolution  commences ;  and  the  party  at  the  "  Knoll" 
are  besieged  by  a  band  of  savages  and  "  rebels,"  with 
whom  an  understanding  exists,  on  the  part  of  Joel  Strides, 
the  Yankee.  This  traitor,  instigated  by  the  hope  of  pos- 
sessing Captain  Wllloughby's  estate,  should  it  be  con- 
fiscated, bring*  about  a  series  of  defections  from  the  party 
of  the  settlers,  and  finally,  deserting  himself,  reduces  the 
whole  number  to  six  or  seven,  capable  of  bearing  arms. 
Captain  Willoughby  resolves,  however,  to  defend  his  post. 
His  son,  at  this  juncture,  pays  htm  a  clandestine  visit,  and, 
endeavoring  to  reconnoitre  the  position  of  the  Indians,  it 
made  captive.  The  captain,  in  an  attempt  at  rescue,  is 
murdered  by  Wyandotte*,  whose  vindictive  passions  bad 
been  aroused  by  ill-timed  allusions,  on  the  part  of  Wil- 
loughby, to  floggings  previously  inflicted,  by  his  orders, 
upon  the  Indian.  Wyandotte,  however,  having  satisfied 
his  personal  vengeance,  is  still  the  ally  of  the  settlers.   Ha 
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guides  Maud,  who  it  beloved  by  Robert,  to  die  hut  in 
which  the  Utter  in  confined,  end  effects  his  escape. 
Aroused  by  this  escape,  the  Indians  precipitate  their  at- 
tack upon  the  Knoll,  which,  through  the  previous  treachery 
of  Strides  in  ill-hanging  a  gate,  is  immediately  carried. 
Mrs.  Willoughby,  Beulah,  and  others  of  the  party,  are 
killed.  Maud  is  secreted  and  thus  saved  by  Wyandotte*. 
At  the  last  moment,  when  all  is  apparently  lost,  a  re- 
inforcement appears,  nnder  command  of  Evert  Beekman, 
the  husband  of  Beulah ;  and  the  completion  of  the  massa- 
cre is  prevented.  Woods,  the  preacher,  had  left  the 
Knoll,  and  made  his  way  through  the  enemy,  to  inform 
Beekman  of  the  dilemma  of  his  friends.  Maud  and  Robert 
Willoughby  are,  of  course,  happily  married.  The  conclud- 
ing scene  of  the  novel  shows  us  Wyandotte*  repenting  the 
murder  of  Willoughby,  and  converted  to  Christianity 
through  the  agency  of  Woods. 

It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  there  is  nothing  original  in 
this  story.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  even  excessively  common- 
place. The  lover,  for  example,  rescued  from  captivity  by 
the  mistress ;  the  Knoll  carried  through  the  treachery  of 
an  inmate ;  and  the  salvation  of  the  besieged,  at  the  very 
last  moment,  by  a  reinforcement  arriving,  in  consequence 
of  a  message  borne  to  a  friend  by  one  of  the  besieged, 
without  the  cognisance  of  the  others ;  these,  we  say,  are 
incidents  which  have  been  the  common  property  of  every 
novelist  since  the  invention  of  letters.  And  as  for  plot, 
there  has  been  no  attempt  at  any  thing  of  the  kind.  The 
tale  is  a  mere  succession  of  events,  scarcely  any  one  of 
which  has  any  necessary  dependence  upon  any  one  other. 
Plot,  however,  is,  at  best,  an  artificial  effect,  requiring, 
like  music,  not  only  a  natural  bias,  but  long  cultivation  of 
taste  for  its  full  appreciation ;  some  of  the  finest  narratives 
in  the  world— "  Gil-Bias"  and  "  Robinson  Crusoe,'*  for 
example — have  been  written  without  its  employment ;  and 
"Th«  Hutted  Knoll,'*  like  all  the  sea  and  forest  novels  of 
Cooper,  has  been  made  deeply  interesting,  although  depend- 
ing upon  this  peculiar  source  of  interest  not  at  all.  Thus  the 
absence  of  plot  can  never  be  critically  regarded  as  a  defect ; 
although  its  judicious  use,  in  all  coses  aiding  and  in  no 
case  injuring  other  effects,  must  be  regarded  as  of  a  very 
high  order  of  merit. 

There  are  one  or  two  points,  however,  in  the  mere  em- 
duct  of  the  story  now  before  us,  which  may,  perhaps,  be 
considered  as  defective.  For  instance,  there  is  too  much 
obviousness  in  all  that  appertains  to  the  hanging  of  the 
large  gate.  In  more  than  a  dozen  instances,  Mrs.  Wil- 
loughby is  made  to  allude  to  the  delay  in  the  hanging ;  so 
that  the  reader  is  too  positively  and  pointedly  forced  to 
perceive  that  this  delay  is  to  result  in  the  capture  of  the 
Knoll.  As  we  are  never  in  doubt  of  the  fact,  we  feel 
diminished  interest  when  it  actually  happens.  A  single 
vague  allusion,  well  managed,  would  have  been  in  the  true 
artlstica!  spirit. 

Again ;  we  see  too  plainly,  from  the  first,  that  Beekman  is 
to  marry  Beulah,  and  that  Robert  Willoughby  is  to  marry 
Maud.  The  killing  of  Beulah,  of  Mrs.  Willoughby,  and 
Jamie  Allen,  produces,  too,  a  painful  impression  which 
does  not  properly  appertain  to  the  right  fiction.  Their 
deaths  affect  us  as  revolting  and  supererogatory j  since  the 
purposes  of  the  story  are  not  thereby  furthered  in  any  re- 
gard. To  Wilioughby's  murder,  however  distressing,  the 
reader  makes  no  similar  objection;  merely  because  in  his 
decease  is  fulfilled  a  species  of  poetical  justice.  We  may 
observe  here,  nevertheless,  that  his  repeated  references  to 
his  flogging  the  Indian  seem  unnatural,  because  we  have 
otherwise  no  reason  to  think  him  a  fool,  or  a  madman,  and 
these  references,  under  the  circumstances,  are  absolutely 
insensate.    We  object,  also,  to  the  manner  in  which  the 


general  interest  is  dragged  oat,  or 
ing  party  are  kept  before  the  Knoll  so  long,  while  so  :=>< 
is  done,  and  so  many  opportunities  of  action  axe  Urn.  & 
the  reader  takes  it  for  granted  that  nothing;  of  conseqaac 
will  occur— that  the  besieged  will  be  finally  dehven 
He  gets  so  accustomed  to  the  presence  of  danger  ua'  s 
excitement,  at  length,  departs.     The  auction  k  not  mS 
ciently  rapid.    There  is  too  much  procrastination.   Tks? 
is  too  much  mere  talk  for  talk's  sake.     The  interauact 
discussions  between  Woods  and  Captain  WiUoughbT  n 
perhaps,  the  worst  feature  of  the  book,  for  they  bare:* 
even  the  merit  of  referring  to  the  matters  on  head   i 
general,  there  is  quite  too  much  colloquy  for  the  parpor  - 
manifesting  character,  and  too  little  for  the  expfams^Q'1 
motive.    The  characters  of  the  drama,  would  hare  :*j 
better  made  out  by  action;  while  the  motives  tore 
the  reasons  for  the  different  courses  of  oondnct  adopt*-,  t 
the  dramatis  person*,  might  have  been  made  to  proe««: 
more  satisfactorily  from  their  own  months,  in  cana.'  at 
venations,  than  from  that  of  the  author  in  per*.*   T 
conclude  our  remarks  upon  the  head  of  ill-conduct  -  •• 
story,  we  may  mention  •ccawonal   incidents  of  tfce  s*--* 
melodramatic  absurdity :  as,  for  example,  at  page  I?  ' 
the  second  volume,  where  "  Willoughby  had  an  arc  r.«— 
the  waist  of  Maud,  and  bore  her  forward  with  a  ra,-n; 
to  which  her  own  strength  was  entirely  nnequalr  ***» 
may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  a  young  lady  rf  soi 
health  and  limbs,  exists,  within  the  limits  of  Chnse-i  -. 
who  could  not  ran  faster,  on  her  own  proper  feet,  i*  ~* 
considerable  distance,  than  she  could  be  carried  ajni  as 
arm  of  either  the  Cretan  Milo  or  of  the  Hercules  Far** 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  easy  to  designer  &rr 
particulars  which  are  admirably  handled.  The  *w  J 
Maud  Meredith  for  Robert  Willoughby  in  painted  rja- 
quisite  skill  and  truth.  The  incident  of  the  treses  uvr 
and  box  is  naturally  and  effectively  conceived.  A  cm 
collateral  interest  is  thrown  over  the  whole  aamarrt .« 
the  connection  of  the  theme  with  that  of  the  Rerolar»  i 
and,  especially,  there  is  an  excellent  dramane  pus.  - 
page  124  of  the  second  volume,  where  Wyandott^  rcox» 
bering  the  stripes  inflicted  upon  him  by  Captain  WUkvi^r, 
is  about  to  betray  him  to  his  foes,  when  hie  purple  »s> 
rested  by  a  casual  glimpse,  through  the  forest,  at  i)k  ic 
which  contains  Mrs.  Willoughby,  who  had  preserroi  '.* 
life  of  the  Indian,  by  inoculation  for  the  small-pox. 

In  the  depicting  of  character,  Mr.  Cooper  hat  bees  e- 
usually  successful  in  "  Wyandotte*."  One  or  two  «*  j 
personages,  to  be  sure,  must  be  regarded  as  little  w*-vl 
Robert  Willoughby,  like  most  novel  heroes,  uan*x«^> 
that  is  to  say,  there  is  nothiug  about  him  which  as*:  * 
looked  upon  as  distinctive.  Perhaps  he  is  ">iV»t  silly  a; 
otherwise j  as,  for  instance,  when  he  confuses  a.,  a-*  » 
thcr's  arrangements  for  his  concealment,  and  burtss.- 
the  room  before  Strides— aAerward  insisting  upon  ac<*  "*> 
ponying  that  person  to  the  Indian  encainpsneai,  vu- 
any  possible  or  impossible  object.  Woods,  the  pane.  »• 
sad  bore,  upon  the  Dominie  Sampson,  plan,  and  uv.  strt» 
over,  caricatured.  Of  Captain  Willoughby  we  have  i- 
ready  spoken— he  is  too  often  on  stilts.  Evert  Bceka-. 
and  Beulah  are  merely  episodical.  Joyce  is  nothing  ~  ^ 
world  but  Corporal  Trim— or,  rather,  Corporal  Tnn  t- 
water.  Jamie  Allen,  with  his  prate  about  Catht&rias.  > 
insufferable.  But  Mrs.  Willoughby,  the  humble,  shr.si 
ing,  womanly  wife,  whose  whole  existence  centre*  & i* 
affections,  is  worthy  of  Mr.  Cooper.  Maud  Mernka  • 
still  better.  In  fact,  we  know  no  female  portraiture, « «i 
in  Scott,  which  surpasses  her  j  and  yet  the  world  ha*  :«= 
given  to  understand,  by  the  enemies  of  the  novelist.  -* 
he  is  incapable  of  depicting  a  woman.    Joel  9crafci  v- 
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be  recognized  by  all  who  are  conversant  with  his  general 
prototype*  of  Connecticut.  Michael  O'Hearn,  the  County 
Leitrim  man,  if  an  Irishman  all  over,  and  his  portraiture 
abounds  in  humor ;  as,  for  example,  at  page  31,  of  the  first 
volume,  where  he  has  a  difficulty  with  a  skiff,  not  being 
able  to  account  for  its  revolving  upon  its  own  axis,  instead 
of  moving  forward !  or,  at  page  132,  where,  during  divine 
service,  to  exclude  at  least  a  portion  of  the  heretical  doc- 
trine, he  stopJsne  of  his  ears  with  his  thumb ;  or,  at  page 
105,  where  a  passage  occurs  so  much  to  our  purpose  that 
we  will  be  pardoned  for  quoting  it  in  full.  •  Captain  Wil- 
loughby  is  drawing  his  son  up  through  a  window,  from  his 
enemies  below.  The  assistants,  placed  at  a  distance  from 
this  window  to  avoid  observation  from  without,  are  igno- 
rant of  what  burthen  is  at  the  end  of  the  rope  : 

"  The  men  did  as  ordered,  raising  their  load  from  the 
ground  a  foot  or  two  at  a  time.  In  this  manner  the  burthen 
approached,  yard  after  yard,  until  it  was  evidently  draw- 
ing near  the  window. 

<k '  It  *s  the  captain  hoisting  up  the  big  baste  of  a  hog,  for 
provisioning  the  hoose  again  a  saige,'  whispered  Mike  to 
the  negroes,  who  grinned  as  they  fugged ;  ( and,  when  the 
craitur  squalls,  see  to  it,  that  ye  do  not  squail  yourselves.' 
"  At  that  moment,  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  man  ap- 
peared at  the  window.  Mike  let  go  the  rope,  seized  a 
chair,  and  was  about  to  knock  the  intruder  upon  the  head  j 
but  the  captain  arrested  the  blow. 

"  *  It 's  one  of  the  vagabone  In  j  ins  that  has  undermined 
the  hog  and  come  up  in  its  stead,'  roared  Mike. 

'"It's  my  son,'  said  the  captain;  'see  that  you  are 
silent  and  secret.' " 

The  negroes  are,  without  exception,  admirably  drawn. 
The  Indian,  Wyandotte,  however,  is  the  great  feature  of 
the  book,  and  is,  in  every  respect,  equal  to  the  previous 
Indian  creation*  of  the  author  of  "  The  Pioneer."  Indeed, 
we  think  this  "forest  gentleman"  superior  to  the  other 
noted  heroes  of  his  kind — the  heroes  which  have  been  im- 
mortalized by  our  novelist.  His  keen  sense  of  the  dis- 
tinction, in  his  own  character,  between  the  chief,  Wyan- 
dotte, and  the  drunken  vagabond,  Sassy  Nick ;  his  chival- 
rous delicacy  toward  Maud,  in  never  disclosing  to  her  that 
knowledge  of  her  real  feelings  toward  Robert  Willoughby, 
which  his  own  Indian  intuition  had  discovered ;  his  endur- 
ing animosity  toward  Captain  Willoughby,  softened,  and 
for  thirty  years  delayed,  through  bis  gratitude  to  the  wife ; 
and  then,  the  vengeance  consummated,  bis  pity  for  that  wife 
conflicting  with  his  exultation  at  the  deed — these,  we  say, 
are  all  traits  of  a  lofty  excellence  indeed.  Perhaps  the 
most  effective  passage  in  the  book,  and  that  which,  most 
distinctively,  brings  out  the  character  of  the  Tuscarora,  is 
to  be  found  at  pages  50,  51,  52  and  53  of  the  second  volume, 
where,  for  some  trivial  misdemeanor,  the  captain  threatens 
to  make  use  of  the  whip.  The  manner  in  which  the  In- 
dian harps  upon  the  threat,  returning  to  it  again  and  again, 
in  every  variety  of  phrase,  forms  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
mere  character-paiuting  with  which  we  have  any  ac- 
quaintance. 

The  most  obvious  and  most  unaccountable  faults  at "  The 
Rutted  Knoll,"  are  those  which  appertain  to  the  style— to 
the  mere  grammatical  construction ;— for,  in  other  and  more 
important  particulars  of  style,  Mr.  Cooper,  of  late  days,  has 
made  a  very  manifest  improvement.  His  sentences,  how- 
ever, are  arranged  with  an  awkwardness  so  remarkable  as 
to  be  matter  of  absolute  astonishment,  when  we  consider 
the  education  of  the  author,  and  his  long  and  continual  prac- 
tice with  the  pen.  In  minute  descriptions  of  localities,  any 
verbal  inaccuracy,  or  confusion,  becomes  a  source  of  vexa- 
tion and  misunderstanding,  detracting  very  much  from  the 
pleasure  of  perusal  j  and  in  these  inaccuracies  "  Wyan- 


dotte1" abounds*  Although,  for  instance,  we  carefully  read 
and  re-read  that  portion  of  the  narrative  which  details  the 
situation  of  the  Knoll,  and  the  construction  of  the  buildings 
and  walls  about  it,  we  were  forced  to  proceed  with  the 
story  without  any  exact  or  definite  impressions  upon  the 
subject  Similar  difficulties,  from  similar  causes,  occur 
passim  throughout  the  book.  For  example :  at  page  41, 
vol.    : 

"  The  Indian  gazed  at  the  house,  with  that  fierce  intent- 
ness  which  sometimes  glared,  in  a  manner  that  had  got  to 
be,  in  its  ordinary  aspects,  dull  and  besotted."  This  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  comprehend.  We  presume,  however, 
the  intention  is  to  say  that  although  the  Indian's  ordinary 
manner  (of  gazing)  had  "  got  to  be"  dull  and  besotted,  he 
occasionally  gazed  with  an  intentness  that  glared,  and  that 
be  did  so  in  the  instance  in  question.  The  "  got  to  be"  is 
atrocious— the  whole  sentence  no  less  so. 

Here,  at  page  0,  vol.  I.,  is  something  excessively  vague : 
"  Of  the  latter  character  is  the  face  of  most  of  that  region 
which  lies  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Mo- 
hawk with  the  Hudson,"  Ac.  See.  The  Mohawk,  joining 
the  Hudson,  forms  two  angles,  of  course,— an  acute  and  an 
obtuse  one ;  and,  without  farther  explanation,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  which  is  intended. 

At  page  55,  vol.  I.,  we  read :— "  The  captain,  owing  to 
his  English  education,  had  avoided  straight  lines,  and  for- 
mal paths ;  giving  to  the  little  spot  the  improvement  on  na- 
ture which  is  a  consequence  of  embellishing  her  works 
without  destroying  them.  On  each  side  of  this  lawn  was 
an  orchard,  thrifty  and  young,  and  which  wen  already  be- 
ginning to  show  signs  of  putting  forth  their  blossoms." 
Here  we  are  tautologicaUy  informed  that  improvement  is 
a  consequence  of  embellishment,  and  supererogatorily  told 
that  the  rule  holds  good  only  where  the  embellishment  is 
not  accompanied  by  destruction.  Upon  the  "  each  orchard 
were"  it  is  needles  to  comment. 

At  page  30,  vol.  I.,  is  something  similar,  where  Strides 
is  represented  as  "  never  doing  any  tiling  that  required  a 
particle  more  than  the  exertion  and  strength  that  were 
absolutely  necessary  to  effect  his  object."  Did  Mr.  C.  ever 
hear  of  any  labor  that  requind  more  exertion  than  was  «- 
eessary  f  He  means  to  say  that  Strides  exerted  himself  no 
farther  then  was  necessary— that 's  all. 

At  page  59,  vol.  I.,  we  find  this  sentence— "  He  was  ad- 
vancing by  the  only  road  that  was  ever  traveled  by  the 
stranger  as  he  approached  the  Hut ;  or,  he  came  up  the 
valley."  This  is  merely  a  vagueness  of  speech.  "  Or"  is 
intended  to  imply  "  that  is  to  say."  The  whole  would  be 
clearer  thus—"  He  was  advancing  by  the  valley— the  only 
road  traveled  by  a  stranger  approaching  the  Hut."  We 
have  here  sixteen  words,  instead  of  Mr.  Cooper's  twenty- 
five. 

At  page  8,  vol.  II.,  is  an  unpardonable  awkwardness, 
although  an  awkwardness  strictly  grammatical.  "  I  was  a 
favorite,  I  believe,  with,  certainly  was  much  petted  by, 
both."  Upon  this  we  need  make  no  farther  observation. 
It  speaks  for  itself. 

We  are  aware,  however,  that  there  is  a  certain  air  of 
unfairness,  in  thus  quoting  detached  passages,  for  animad- 
version of  this  kind ;  for,  however  strictly  at  random  our 
quotations  may  really  be,  we  have,  of  course,  no  means  of 
proving  the  fact  to  our  readers ;  and  there  are  no  authors, 
from  whose  works  individual  inaccurate  sentences  may  not 
be  culled.  But  we  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Cooper,  no  doubt 
through  haste  or  neglect,  is  remarkably  and  especially  inac- 
curate, as  a  general  rule ;  and,  by  way  of  demonstrating 
this  assertion,  we  will  dismiss  our  extracts  at  random,  and 
discuss  some  entire  page  of  his  composition.  More  than 
this :  we  will  endeavor  to  select  that  particular  page  upon 
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which  it  might  naturally  be  supposed  he  would  bestow  the 
most  careful  attention.  The  reader  will  say  at  once—*'  Let 
this  be  his  Jir st  page— the  first  page  of  his  Preface."  This 
page,  then,  shall  be  taken  of  course. 

"  The  history  of  the  borders  is  filled  with  legends  of  the 
sufferings  of  isolated  families,  during  the  troubled  scenes 
of  colonial  warfare.  Those  which  we  now  offer  to  the 
reader,  are  distinctive  in  many  of  their  leading  facts,  if  not 
rigidly  true  in  the  details.  The  first  alone  is  necessary  to 
the  legitimate  objects  of  fiction." 

"  Abound*  with  legends,"  would  be  better  than  "  is  filled 
with  legends ;"  for  it  is  clear  that  if  the  history  werejttbd 
with  legends,  it  would  be  all  legend  and  no  history.    The 
word  "  of,"  too,  occurs,  in  the  first  sentence,  with  an  un- 
pleasant frequency.    The  "  thou"  commencing  the  second 
sentence,  grammatically  refers  to  the  noun  "  scenes,"  im- 
mediately preceding,  but  is  intended  for  "  legends."    The 
adjective  "distinctive"  is  vaguely  and  altogether  impro- 
perly employed.    Mr.  C.  we  believe  means  to  say,  merely, 
that  although  the  details  of  his  legends  may  not  be  strictly 
true,  facts  similar  to  his  leading  ones  have  actually  occur- 
red.   By  use  of  the  word  "  distinctive,"  however,  he  has 
contrived  to  convey  a  meaning  nearly  converse.    In  saying 
that  his  legend  is  "  distinctive"  in  many  of  the  leading  facts, 
he  has  said  what  he,  clearly,  did  not  wish  to  say— vis. : 
that  his  legend  contained  facts  which  distinguished  it  from 
all  other  legends — in  other  words,  facts  never  before  dis- 
cussed in  other  legends,  and  belonging  peculiarly  to  bis 
own.    That  Mr.  C.  did  mean  what  we  suppose,  is  rendered 
evident  by  the  third  sentence — "  The  first  alone  is  neces- 
sary to  the  legitimate  objects  of  fiction."    This  third  sen- 
tence itself,  however,  is  very  badly  constructed.    "  The 
first"  can  refer,  grammatically,  only  to  "facts;"  but  no 
such  reference  is  intended.    If  we  ask  the  question— what 
is  meant  by  "  the  first  ?"— what "  alone  is  necessary  to  the 
legitimate  objects  of  fiction  ?"— the  natural  reply  is,  <*  that 
facts  similar  to  the  leading  ones  have  actually  happened." 
This  circumstance  is  alone  to  be  cared  for— this  considera- 
tion "  alone  is  necessary  to  the  legitimate  objects  of  fiction." 
«  One  of  the  misfortunes  of  a  nation  is  to  hear  nothing 
besides  its  own  praises."    This  is  the  fourth  sentence,  and 
is  by  no  means  lucid.    The  design  is  to  say  that  individuals 
composing  a  nation,  and  living  altogether  within  the  na- 
tional bounds,  hear  from  each  other  only  praises  of  the 
nation,  and  that  this  is  a  misfortune  to  the  individuals,  since 
it  misleads  them  in  regard  to  the  actual  condition  of  the 
nation.    Here  it  will  be  seen  that,  to  convey  the  intended 
idea,  we  have  been  forced  to  make  distinction  between  the 
nation  and  its  individual  members ;  for  it  is  evident  that  a 
nation  is  considered  as  such  only  in  reference  to  other  na- 
tions; and  thus,  as  a  nation,  it  hears  vtry  much  "  besides  its 
own  praises;"  that  is  to  say,  it  hears  the  detractions  of 
other  rival  nations.    In  endeavoring  to  compel  his  meaning 
within  the  compass  of  a  brief  sentence,  Mr.  Cooper  has 
completely  sacrificed  its  intelligibility. 

The  fifth  sentence  runs  thus :— "  Although  the  American 
Revolution  was  probably  as  just  an  effort  as  was  ever  made 
by  a  people  to  resist  the  first  inroads  of  oppression,  the 
cause  had  its  evil  aspects,  as  well  as  all  other  human 
struggles." 

The  American  Revolution  is  here  improperly  called  an 
"  effort."  The  effort  was  the  cause,  of  which  the  Revolu- 
tion was  the  result.  A  rebellion  is  an  "  effort"  to  effect  a 
revolution.  An  "  inroad  of  oppression"  involves  an  untrue 
metaphor ;  for  "  inroad"  appertains  to  aggression,  to  attack, 
to  active  assault.  "  The  cause  had  its  evil  aspects,  as  well 
as  all  other  human  struggles,"  implies  that  the  cause  had 
not  only  its  evil  aspects,  but  hod,  also,  all  other  human 
struggles.     If  the  words  must  be  retained  at  all,  they 


should  be  thus  arranged— "  The  cause  like  [oresweltt] 
all  other  human  struggles,  had  its  evil  aspects ;"  or  brtw 
thus—"  The  cause  had  its  evil  aspect,  as  have  all  k>-« 
struggles."    "  Other"  is  superfluous. 

The  sixth  sentence  is  thus  written : — "  We  have  be*?  sr 
much  accustomed  to  hear  every  thing  extnlled.  ci  Vi 
years,  that  could  be  dragged  into  the  remotest  ccca* ...  a 
with  that  great  event,  and  the  principle*  which  1«!  t  >  tt 
that  there  is  danger  of  overlooking  trm#  in  a  j<**'-' 
patriotism."  The  "  of  late  years,"  here,  should  fcGo*  :± . 
"  accustomed, u  or  precede  the  "  We  have  been  ;r  aa.  u* 
Greek  "  pseudo"  is  objectionable,  since  its  exact  eqam>~ 
is  to  be  found  in  the  English  "  false."  "  Spurioar"  w\  ~H 
be  better,  perhaps,  than  either. 

Inadvertences  such  as  these  sadly  disfigure  ike  sryi*  •- 
"  The  Hutted  Knoll ;"  and  every  true  friend  of  is  iiv  • 
must  regret  his  inattention  to  the  minor  morals  of  tLe  Mt*?. 
But  these  "minor  morals,"  it  may  be  sold,  ore  tr.c-u 
best.  Perhaps  so.  At  all  events,  we  should  nerer  !r.r* 
thought  of  dwelling  so  pertinaciously  upon  the  u*e*-.4  - 
demerits  of  "  Wyandotte*,"  could  we  have  discovered  117 
more  momentous  upon  which  to  comment. 


Oub  Book  Table — The  extended  notice  0/  Mr.  Casprr  s 
last  novel  crowds  the  notices  of  other  works  im^arr 
small  space,  and  compels  us  to  defer  several  reviews  ;- 
pared  for  the  number. 

The  Poems  of  Samuel  Rogers,  with  unmeross  Sasr 
tions,  just  issued  by  Lea  &  Blanchard,  will  be  aci**i  1 
full  in  the  December  number. 

11  Foot  Prints,"  a  neat  little  volume  of  rugurre  r  %3&, 
has  been  laid  upon  our  table  by  John  PeniagtoL  Ti«*se 
poems  originally  appeared  in  the  "  Banner  of  the  Ovi-. 
and  are  for  the  most  part  upon  religious  and  pstrktii:  ad- 
jects. 

"Dream  of  a  Day  and  Other  Poems,"  by  James  G.  P« 
eival :  Mark  U.  Newman,  Broadway,  New  Y«st  T 
review  of  this  volume  is  deferred. 

"Jay's  Family  Prayers"  are  issued  in  a  newef/JS^ 
Lindsay  &  Blackiston,  Philadelphia.  This  is  an  t ara- 
ble work,  and,  as  an  assistant  in  family  devotion,  the:  .* 
none  superior. 

Lea  &  Blanchard  have  issued  a  new  edition  of  Y«.*=£ 
on  the  Horse,  with  additional  dissertations  by  &ul-?t. 
We  need  only  say  that  this  is  a  text?buok  among  Bar?*»~  - 
Every  man  who  owns  a  horse  should  have  one. 

Carey  &  Hart  announce  for  the  holidays  The  Lyvr 
Souvenir :  A  Christmas  and  New  Year's  offering  t'  <?  --" 
with  ten  beautifully  engraved    plates,    by  Chase}  ~* 
others;   after  pictures   by  Solly,  Chaloo,  and   Dc^r 
Elegantly  printed,  and  splendidly  bound  ravark-e*  a.  •> 
and  richly  gilt. 

Al«o,  The  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  Moore, 
only  complete  edition.     Edited   by  Mr.   Moors.     ^ 
autobiographical  prefaces.     The  whole  compleie  u 
pocket  volume,  with  beautiful  engraved  pox  trait 
Price  93.50,  magnificently  bound.     Containing  aK  that  -*  j 
the  ten  volumes,  London  edition. 

Also,  Gems  of  the  Modern  Poets,  with  a  bkgrapc-^ 
notice  o£  each,  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 

The  Harpers  appear  to  be  absorbed  in  the  cheap  pc Na- 
tion trade,  and  issue  each  month  a  dozen  or  more. 

Winchester  has  sent  us  Fireside  Recollection*  sad  Tie 
Young  Sculptor,  by  Mrs.  Ellis.  Also,  One  Hmnirt^  fc> 
mancesof  Real  Life,  by  Leigh  Hunt,  printed  from  t  "* 
type,  in  the  usual  style  of  the  New  World  pobUeaiR* 

"  Marion's  Men"  is  the  title  of  a  fine  Amehesa  ad- 
just issued  by  H.  J.  Rockafellar,  88  Chesnut  Sued  &  u; 
low  price  of  a  shilling  each,  or  ten  copies  for  one 
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NORA    MEHIDY. 


OR  THE  STRANGE  ROAD  TO  THE  HEART  OF  MR.  HYPOLET  LEATHERS 


by  n.  p.  wnxa. 


Now,  Heaven  rest  the  Phoenicians  for  their  pleasant 
invention  of  the  art  of  travel. 

This  is  to  be  a  story  of  love  and  pride,  and  the 
hero's  name  is  Hypolet  Leathers. 

You  have  smiled  prematurely,  my  friend  and 
reader,  if  you  "  think  you  see"  Mr.  Leathers  fore- 
shadowed, as  it  were,  in  his  name. 

(Three  mortal  times  have  I  mended  this  son  of  a 
goose  of  a  pen,  and  it  will  not — as  you  see  by  the 
three  unavailing  attempts  recorded  above — it  will 
not  commence,  for  me,  this  tale,  with  a  practicable 
beginning.) 

The  sun  was  rising  (I  think  this  promises  well) — 
leisurely  rising  was  the  sun  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Susquehannah.  The  tall  corn  endeavored  to  lift 
its  silk  tassel  out  of  the  sloppy  fog  that  had  taken  upon 
itself  to  rise  from  the.  water  and  prognosticate  a  hot 
fair  day,  and  the  driver  of  the  Binghamton  stage  drew 
over  his  legs  a  two-bushel  bag  as  he  cleared  the  street 
of  the  village,  and  thought  that,  for  a  summer's  morn- 
ing, it  was  "  very  cold" — wholly  unaware,  however, 
that,  in  murmuring  thus,  he  was  expressing  himself 
as  Hamlet  did  while  waiting  for  his  father's  ghost 
upon  the  platform. 

Inside  the  coach  were  three  passengers.  A  gentle- 
man sat  by  the  window  on  the  middle  seat,  with  his 
cloak  over  his  lap,  watching  the  going  to  heaven  of 
the  fog  that  had  fulfilled  its  destiny.  His  mind  was 
melancholy — partly  for  the  contrast  he  could  not  but 
draw  between  this  exemplary  vapor  and  himself,  who 
was  "  but  a  vapor,"*  and  partly  that  his  pancreas  began 

*  Mail  's  but  a  vapor 
Pull  of  woes,  * 

Cuts  a  caper. 
And  down  he  goes.— Familiar  Ballad*. 
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to  apprehend  some  interruption  of  the  thoroughfare 
above — or,  in  other  words,  that  he  was  hungry  for  his 
breakfast,  having  gone  supperless  to  bed.  He  mused 
as  he  rode.  He  was  a  young  man,  about  twenty-five, 
and  ha'd  inherited  from  his  father,  John  Leathers,  a 
gentleman's  fortune,  with  the  two  drawbacks  of  a 
name  troublesome  to  Phoebus,  ("  Phoebus !  what  a 
name!")  and  premature  gray  hair.  He  was,  in  all 
other  respects,  a  furnished  and  well  conditioned  hero- 
tall,  comely,  courtly,  and  accomplished* — and  had 
seen  the  sight-worthy  portions  of  the  world,  and 
knew  their  differences.  Travel,  indeed,  had  become 
a  kind  of  diseased  necessity  with  him — for  he  fled 
from  the  knowledge  of  his  name  and  from  the  ob- 
servation of  his  gray  hair,  like  a  man  fleeing  from 
two  fell  phantoms.  He  was  now  returning  from 
Niagara,  and  had  left  the  Mohawk  route  to  see  where 
the  Susquehannah  makes  its  Great  Bend  in  taking 
final  leave  of  Mr.  Cooper,  who  lives  above ;  and  at 
the  village  of  the  Great  Bend  he  was  to  eat  that  day's 
breakfast. 

On  the  back  seat,  upon  the  leather  cushion,  behind 
Mr.  Leathers,  sat  two  other  chilly  persons,  a  middle 
aged  man  and  a  girl  of  sixteen — the  latter  with  her 
shawl  drawn  close  to  her  arms,  and  her  dark  eyes 
bent  upon  her  knees,  as  if  to  warm  them,  (as  un- 
questionably they  did.)  Her  black  curls  swung  out 
from  her  bonnet,  like  ripe  grapes  from  the  top  of  an 
arbor— heavy,  slumberous,  bulky,  prodigal  black 
curls — oh,  how  beautiful  f  And  I  do  not  know  that  it 
would  be  a  "  trick  worth  an  egg"  to  make  any  mys- 
tery of  these  two  persons.  The  gentleman  was  John 
Mehidy,  the  widowed  tailor  of  Binghamton,  and  the 
lady  was  Nora  Mehidy,  his  daughter ;  and  they  were 
on  their  way  to  New  York  to  change  the  scene,  Mrs. 
Mehidy  having  left  the  painful  legacy  of  love — net 
presence — behind  her.    For,  ill  as  he  could  afford  the 
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journey,  Mr.  Mehidy  thought  the  fire  of  Nora's  dark 
eyes  might  be  put  out  with  water,  and  he  must  go 
where  every  patch  and  shred  would  not  set  her  a 
weeping.  She  "  took  it  hard,"  as  they  describe  grief 
for  the  dead  in  the  country. 

The  Great  Bend  is  a  scene  you  may  look  at  with 
pleasure,  even  while  waiting  for  procrastinated  prog, 
and  Hypolet  Leathers  had  been  standing  for  ten 
minutes  on  the  high  bank  around  wfcich  the  Susque- 
hannah  sweeps,  like  a  train  of  silver  tissue  after  a 
queen  turning  a  corner,  when  past  him  suddenly 
tripped  Nora  Mehidy  bonnctless,  and  stood  gazing  on 
ihe  river  from  the  outer  ecljje  of  the  precipice. 
Leathers'  visual  consciousness  dropped  into  that  mass 
of  clustering  hair  like  a  ring  into  the  sea,  and  disap- 
peared. His  soul  dived  after  it,  and  left  him  with  no 
geiise  or  remembrance  of  how  his  outer  orbs  were 
amusing  themselves.  Of  what  unpatented  texture  of 
velvet,  and  of  what  sifting  of  diamond  dust  were 
those  lights  and  shadows  manufactured  !  What  im- 
measurable thickness  in  those  black  flakes— compar- 
ing with  all  other  locks  that  he  had  ever  seen  as  an 
edge  of  cocoa-meat,  fragrantly  and  newly  brokeu,  to  a 
torn  rose  leaf,  limp  with  wilting.  Nora  stood  motion- 
less, absorbed  in  the  incomparable  splendor  of  that 
silver  hook  bent  into  the  forest — Leathers  as  motion- 
less, absorbed  in  her  wilderness  of  jetty  locks,  till  the 
barkeeper  rang  the  bell  for  them  to  come  to  breakfast. 
Ah,  Hypolet !  Hypolet !  what  dark  thought  came  to 
share,  with  that  innocent  beefsteak,  your  morning's 
digestion ! 

That  tailors  have,  and  why  they  have,  the  hand- 
somest daughters,  in  all  countries,  have  been  points 
of  observation  and  speculation  for  physiology,  written 
and  unwritten.  Most  men  know  the  fact.  Some 
writers  have  ventured  to  guess  at  the  occult  secret. 
But  I  think  "  it  needs  no  ghost,  come  from  the  grave," 
to  unravel  the  matter.  Their  vocation  is  the  em- 
bellishment— partly  indeed  the  creation — of  material 
beauty.  If  philosophy  sit  on  their  shears,  (as  it 
should  ever)  there  are  questions  to  decide  which 
discipline  the  sense  of  beauty — the  degree  in  which 
fashion  should  be  sacrificed  to  becomiugnoss,  and  the 
resistance  to  the  invasion  of  the  poetical  by  whim 
and  usage,  for  example — and  as  a  man  thinketh — to  a 
certain  degree — so  is  his  daughter.  'Beauty  is  the 
business  thought  of  every  day,  and  the  desire  to 
know  how  best  to  remedy  its  defects  is  the  ache  and 
agony  of  the  tailor's  soul,  if  he  be  ambitious.  Why 
should  not  this  have  its  exponent  on  the  features  of 
the  race,  as  other  strong  emotions  have — plastic  and 
malleable  as  the  human  body  is,  by  habit  and  practice. 
Shakspeare,  by  the  way,  says 

'Tie  use  that  breeds  a  kabit  in  a  man, 

and  I  own  to  the  dullness  of  never  till  now  appre- 
hending that  this  remarkable  passage  typifies  the 
steeping  of  superfine  broadcloth  (made  into  superfine 
habits)  into  the  woof  and  warp  of  the  tailor's  idiosyn- 
crasy.   Q.  E.  D. 

Nora  Mehidy  had  ways  with  her  that,  if  the  world 
had  not  been  thrown  into  a  muss  by  Eve  and  Adam, 
would  doubtless  have  been  kept  for  queens.    Leathers 


was  particularly  struck  with  her  never  lift  Ins  b?> 
eyelids  till  she  was  ready.    If  she  chanced  to  be .  > 
ing  thoughtfully  down  when  he  spoke  to  her.  «- 
was  her  habit  of  sadness  just  now,  she  heard  «rU  • 
had    to   say  and    commenced    replying — and  t^- 
slowly,  up  went  the  lids,  combing  the  levin?  air  *- . 
their  long  lashes,  and  no  more  hurried  than  the;? 

I  ight  taking  its  fringes  off  the  stars.     It  was  ad.  *-&}.  .*- 
altogether  adorable !     And  ber  hand*  and  i:ps.  i- 
feet  and  shoulders  had  the  same  contemptuous  & 
delicious  delibcrateness. 

On  the  second  evening,  at  half  past  five — jtw  ^ ' 
an  hour  too  late  for  the  "  Highlander"  steamtT— ::- 

II  Bingham  ton  Stage"  slid  down  the  mountain  r- 
Newburjjh.  The  next  boat  was  to  touch  at  :&*-  ?.,r 
at  midnight,  and  Leathers  had  six  capacious  h--t> 
work  on  the  mind  of  John  Mehidy.  What  w^>  'M 
process  of  that  fiendish  temptation,  what  the  .i*r*^  . 
the  resistance,  is  a  secret  locked  up  with  M«*«yj— 
but  il  was  successful !  The  glorious  ch&*i*est  «  tir 
victim'  (sweet  descriptive  word — cheadnrt  'i— •  .- 
match'ess  locks  that  the  matchlocks  of  annie*  «£ 
have  defended — went  down  in  the  same  \*x>\  «  :r 
Nora  Mehidy,  but  tied  up  in  ]VIr.  Leathers'  cm 
pocket  handkerchief!  And,  in  one  week  iron  Ali 
day,  the  bead  of  Hypolet  Leathers  was  shaver,  L^ir. 
and  the  black  curls  of  Nora  Mehidy  were  i'-.^ 
upon  its  imitated  organs  in  an  incomparable  wis  . 


A  year  had  elapsed.    It  was  a  warm  day.  in  N    -• 
of  the  Astor,  and  Hypolet  Leathers,  Esq..  arr.v?i  > 
week  before  by  the  Great  Western,   sal  aid-rj  t> 
evaporation  from  his  brain  by  lotions  of  iced  liv  :** 
His  wig  stood  before  him,  on  the  blockhead  ri  -.*  *& 
now  his  inseparable  companion,  the  back  towir:  i ..  - 
and,  as  the  wind  chased  off  the   volatile  U»rc-'rt 
from  the  pores  of  his  skull,  he  toyed  thoughtfully  v  ** 
the  lustrous  curls  of  Nora  Mehidy.     His  heart  *-* 
on  that  wooden  block!     He  dressed   his  emu  vr£ 
habitually,  and  by  dint  of  perfuming,  con&tss:  a^ 
caressing  those  finger-like  ringlets — he  had  tancV-d  *s 
his  heart  in  their  meshes.    A  phantom,  with  ih?  ?  r 
perb   face  of  the  owner,  staid    with  the    sepun:ki 
locks,  and  it  grew  hourly  more  palpable  and  coo*.:  - 
ling.    The  sample  had  made  him  sick  at  heart  lor  l~- 
remainder.     He  wanted  the  rest  of  Nora  Mob  ;■ 
He  had  come  over  for  her.    lie    had  found  J  •-! 
Mehidy,  following  his  trade  obscurely  in  a  narn  •* 
lane,  and  he  had  asked  for  Nora's  Itaiid.    But  thnxb 
this  was  not  the  whole  of  his  daughter,  and  be  b^; 
already  sold  a  part  of  her  to  Leathers,  he  shook  i  is 
head  over  his  shiny  shears.    Even  if  Nora  cotud  te 
propitiated  after  the  sacrifice  she  had  made,  (vrh    : 
be  did  not  believe  she  could  be)  he  would  as  lief  ?*£ 
her  in  the  world  of  spirits  as  in  a  world  above  hn 
She  was  his  life,  and  he  would  not  give  his  life  *  *> 
lingly  to  a  stranger  who  would  take  it  from  him,  or 
make  it  too  fine  for  his  using.     Oh,  no !     Nora  m»>i 
marry  a  tailor,  if  she  marry  at  all — and  this  wa>  it** 
adamantine  resolution,  stern  and  without  appeal.  << 
John  Mehidy. 

Some  six  weeks  afler  this,  a  new  tailoring  estahNh- 
ment  of  great  outlay  and  magnificence,  was  opc**^ 
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in  Broadway.  The  show-window  was  like  a  new 
revelation  of  stuff  for  trowsers,  and  resplendent,  but 
not  gaudy,  were  the  neckcloths  and  waistcoatings — 
for  absolute  taste  reigned  over  all.  There  was  not 
an  article  on  show  passible  to  iW ill  jam  Street — not  a 
'waistcoat  that,  seen  in  Maiden  Lane,  would  not  have 
been  as  unsphered  as  the  Lost  Pleiad  in  Botany  Bay. 
It  'was  quite  clear  that  there  was  some  one  of  the 
firm  of  "Mehidy  &  Co."  (the  new  sign)  who  ex- 
ercised his  taste  "  from  within,  out,"  as  the  Germans 
say  of  the  process  of  true  poetry.  He  began  inside 
a  gentleman,  that  is  to  say,  to  guess  at  what  was 
wanted  for  a  gentleman's  outside.  He  was  a  tailor 
gentleman,  and  was  therefore,  and  by  that  quality 
only,  fitted  to  be  a  gentleman's  tailor. 

The  dandies  flocked  to  Mehidy  &  Co.  They  could 
not  be  measured  immediately — oh  no !  The  gentle- 
man to  be  built  was  requested  to  walk  about  the  shop 
for  a  half  hour,  till  the  former  got  him  well  in  his  eye, 
and  then  to  call  again  in  a  week.  Mean  time,  he 
would  mark  his  customer  in  the  street,  to  see  how  he 
performed.  Mehidy  &  Co.  never  ventured  to  take 
measure  for  terra  incognita.  The  man's  gait,  shrug, 
speed,  style  and  quality,  were  all  to  be  allowed  for, 
and  these  were  not  seen  in  a  minute.  And  a  very 
sharp  and  stylish  looking  fellow  seemed  that  foreman 
to  be.  There  was  evidently  spoiled  some  very  capa- 
ble  stuff  for  a  lord  when  he  was  made  a  tailor. 


«  His  leaf. 
By  tome  o'er  hasty  angel,  was  misplaced 
In  Fate's  eternal  volume." 


And,  faith !  it  was  a  study  to  see  him  lake  a  custo- 
mer's measure !  The  quiet  contempt  with  which  he 
overruled  the  man's  indigenous  idea  of  a  coat ! — the 
rather  satirical  comments  on  his  peculiarities  of 
wearing  his  kerseymere! — the  cool  survey  of  the 
adult  to  be  embellished,  as  if  he  were  inspecting  him 
for  admission  to  the  grenadiers !  On  the  whole,  it 
was  a  nervous  business  to  be  measured  for  a  coat  by 
that  fellow  with  the  devilish  fine  head  of  black  hair ! 

And,  with  the  hair  upon  his  head,  from  which  Nora 
had  once  no  secrets — with  the  curls  upon  his  cheek 
and  temples  which  had  once  slumbered  peacefully 
over  hers,  Hypolet  Leathers,  the  foreman  of  "  Mehidy 
&  Co.,"  made  persevering  love  to  the  tailor's  mag- 


nificent daughter.  For  she  teas  magnificent!  She 
had  just  taken  that  long  stride  from  girl  to  woman, 
and  her  person  had  filled  out  to  the  imperial  and 
voluptuous  model  indicated  by  her  deliberate  eyes. 
With  a  dusky  glow  in  her  cheek,  that  looked  like  a 
peach  tinted  by  a  rosy  twilight,  her  mouth,  up  to  the 
crimson  edge  of  its  bow  of  Cupid,  was  moulded  with 
the  slumberous  fairness  of  newly  wrought  sculpture, 
and  gloriously  beautiful  in  expression.  She  was  a 
creature  for  whom  a  butterfly  might  do  worm  over 
again— to  whose  condition  in  life,  if  need  be,  a  prince 
might  proudly  come  down.  Ah,  queenly  Nora  Me- 
hidy! 

But  the  wooing— alas !  the  wooing  throve  slowly ! 
That  lovely  head  was  covered  again  with  prodigal 
locks,  in  short  and  massive  clusters,  but  Leathers  was 
pertinacious  as  to  his  property  in  the  wig,  and  its  be- 
comingness  and  indispensableness— and  to  be  made 
love  to  by  a  man  in  her  own  hair!— to  be  obliged  to 
keep  her  own  dark  curls  at  a  respectful  distance ! — to 
forbid  all  intercourse  between  them  and  their  children- 
ringlets,  as  it  were— it  roughened  the  course  of  Lea- 
thers' true  love  that  Nora  must  needs  be  obliged  to 
reason  on  such  singular  dilemmas.  For,  though  a 
tailor's  daughter,  she  had  been  furnished  by  nature 
with  an  imagination ! 

But  virtue,  if  nothing  more  and  no  sooner,  is  its 
own  reward,  and  in  time  *'  to  save  its  bacon."  John 
Mehidy's  fortune  was  pretty  well  assured  in  the 
course  of  two  years,  and  made,  in  his  own  line,  by 
his  proposed  son-in-law,  and  he  could  no  longer  re- 
fuse to  throw  into  the  scale  the  paternal  authority. 
Nora's  hair  was,  by  this  time,  too,  restored  to  its 
pristine  length  and  luxuriance,  and,  on  condition  that 
Hypolet  would  not  exact  a  new  wig  from  his  new 
possessions,  Nora,  one  summer's  night,  made  over  to 
him  the  remainder.  The  long  exiled  locks  revisited 
their  natal  soil,  during  the  caresses  which  sealed  the 
compact,  and  a  very  good  tailor  was  spoiled  the  week 
after,  for  the  married  Leathers  became  once  more  a 
gentleman  at  large,  in  two  instalments,  having  bought, 
at  an  expense  of  a  hundred  dollars,  a  heart,  end  two 
years  of  service,  one  of  the  finest  properties  of  which 
Heaven  and  a  gold  ring  ever  gave  mortal  the  copy- 
hold ! 
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When  bell  of  vesper  calls  to  prayer, 

With  slow  and  solemn  toll, 
Soft  heavenly  sounds  pervade  the  air, 

And  penetrate  the  soul, 

Whose  notes  administer  to  me, 

As  upward  thoughts  arise, 
A  foretaste  of  that  melody 

Eternal  in  the  skies. 

When  morning  gilds  the  rolling  waves, 
And  tips  the  hills  with  light, 


Affrighted  darkness  seeks  the  caves, 
The  gloomy  realms  of  night. 

Then  swells  the  soul,  and  all  within 

With  glorious  visions  burn 
Of  that  bright  morn  when  Night  and  Sin 

Shall  fly  to  ne'er  return. 

Then,  oh,  my  soul,  prepare,  obey 
The  certain  warning  given ; 

Here  night  must  end  the  brightest  day— 
Eternal  day  is  Heaven. 


THE    WIFE. 


BY  MBS.  nUKCZft  8.  OSGOOD,  AUTHOR  OF  "  THX  CASEXT  OF  FATE,"  ETC 


" Allprecioos  things,  discovered late, 
To  those  that  seek  them  issue  forth ; 
For  Love,  in  sequel,  works  with  Fate, 
And  draws  the  veil  from  hidden  worth.1' 


CHAPTER  I. 

Cold  and  white  as  the  bridal  blossoms  in  her  hair 
was  the  youthful  cheek,  which  a  glow  of  love  and 
pride  should  have  kindled  into  color— for  Harriet 
Percy,  though  about  to  become  the  bride  of  one  of 
the  most  admired  and  distinguished  men  in  the  coun- 
try, was  too  well  convinced  of  his  indifference  to  be 
happy  in  the  prospect.  She  knew  that  with  him  it 
was  a  marriage  of  expediency.  That  he  was  poor — 
that  he  required  means  to  further  his  ambitious  views, 
and  that,  though  uniformly  kind  and  respectful  in  his 
manner  when  they  met,  he  had  scarcely  bestowed  a 
thought  upon  her  mind,  heart  or  person,  during  the 
three  weeks  which  intervened  between  their  introduc- 
tion to  each  other  and  this  their  bridal  morning. 

For  years  before  that  introduction,  even  from  child- 
hood, she  had  worshiped  his  lofty  genius,  and  ad- 
mired at  a  distance  his  noble  form.  He  was  the  idol 
of  her  every  dream — her  hero— her  ideal!  His 
haughty  bearing,  his  coldly  intellectual  expression, 
which  would  have  repelled  a  less  ardent  and  romantic 
heart,  had  for  her  an  inexpressible  charm.  And 
when,  at  a  party  given  by  a  mutual,  match-making 
friend,  during  the  first  season  of  her  entrance  into 
society,  he  had  been  introduced  to  her,  she  was  so 
agitated  and  confused  by  her  various  emotions,  that 
she  could  only  blush  and  reply  in  monosyllables  to  his 
polite  attempts  at  conversation. 

Poor  Harriet  was  angry  and  mortified  at  herself; 
and  utterly  unsuspicious,  in  her  own  guileless  truth, 
of  any  mercenary  motive  on  his  part,  she  was  not 
less  amazed  than  delighted  when,  after  two  or  three 
interviews  of  the  same  description,  he  formally  pro- 
posed to  her  father  for  her  hand,  and  was  at  once  ac- 
cepted. Exulting  in  her  conquest,  yet  awed  by  his 
distant  demeanor,  she  hardly  knew  at  first  whether  to 
be  happy  or  the  contrary ;  but  loving  and  gentle  as 
she  was,  there  was  a  latent  spirit  of  pride  and  lofty 
resolution  in  her  soul,  which  she  had  never  dreamed 
of  till  it  was  awakened  by  her  present  situation. 

With  a  woman's  instinct,  she  learned  to  read  his 
heart.  She  saw  that  the  demon  Ambition  had  ob- 
scured, without  obliterating,  its  nobler  and  more  ten- 
der feelings,  and  she  trusted  to  time  and  her  own 
truth  to  conquer  the  one  and  arouse  the  other. 

But  in  the  mean  time  she  would  be  no  pining  victim 
to  neglect.  Her  sweet  lip  curled — her  dark  eyes 
flashed — her  high  spirit  revolted  at  the  thought !  She 
would  sooner  die  than  humble  herself  in  his  eyes ! 


She  would  love  him,  it  is  true,  dearly,  deeply,  de- 
votedly ;  but  it  should  be  in  the  silent  depths  of  a  soul 
he  could  not  fathom.  Not  till  he  should  own  a  love, 
fervent  and  devoted  as  her  own,  would  she  yield  to 
the  tenderness  he  inspired.  Not  till  then  should  be 
unveiled  to  him  the  altar  on  which  his  image  dwelt 
enshrined  like  a  deity  of  old,  with  the  breath  o(  affec- 
tion for  its  incense,  ever  burning  over  and  around  it, 
and  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  feeling  and  of  thought — 
its  sacrifice. 

She  would  wed  him,  because  her  fortune  could 
assist  his  efforts  for  the  good  of  his  country  and  his 
own  distinction.  She  would  have  bestowed  that  for- 
tune upon  him  without  her  hand,  but  she  knew  his 
pride  too  well  to  dream  he  would  accept  it,  and  her 
resolution  was  taken. 

For  his  life  Mr.  William  Harwood  could  not  have 
told  whether  his  intended  bride  had  any  claims  to 
beauty  or  to  talent.    He  saw  that  her  manners  were 
refined,  he  knew  that  her  fortune  was  immense,  and 
he  was  satisfied.    He  heeded  not — he  never  dreamed 
of  the  riches  of  her  heart  and  mind.    But  while  ambi- 
tion and  selfishness  blinded  his  eyes  to  her  superiority, 
it  was  not  so  with  others.    A  dazzling! y  fair  com- 
plexion, soft,  wavy  hair,  of  the  palest  browns  bawl 
eyes,  intensely  dark  and  fringed  with  long,  thick 
lashes  of  the  same  hue,  a  straight  Greek  nose,  a 
mouth  of  exquisite  beauty,  in  the  expression  of  which 
sweetness  and  spirit  were  charmingly  combined,  a 
light  and  gracefully  moulded  form— these  were  the 
least  of  her  attractions.    A  thousand  nametesa  graces, 
a  thousand  lovely  but  indescribable  enchantments  in 
manner,  look  and  tone,  betrayed  the  soul  within ;  and 
yet,  with  all  this,  she  was  so  modest,  so  timid,  so 
thoroughly  feminine  and  gentle  in  all  her  wmys  and 
words,  that  the  world  never  dreamed  of  calling  her  a 
beauty,  or  of  making  her  a  belle.    It  was  those  she 
loved  that  she  enchanted. 


CHAPTER  H. 

She  stood  like  a  beautiful  statue  by  his  side.  She 
quelled  her  tears— she  hushed  her  heart,  and  spoke  m 
accents  calm  and  cold  as  his  own  the  vows  which 
were  to  bind  them  for  life  unto  each  other.  She  re- 
ceived the  congratulations  of  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances without  a  sigh,  a  blush,  a  sign  of  emotion— mo- 
destly but  coldly.  Even  Harwood  himself  wondered 
at  her  strange  self-possession,  and  while  he  wondered 
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rejoiced  that  she  had  so  little  feeling  to  trouble  him 
with.  But  when  her  father  approached  to  say  fare- 
well, and  lead  her  to  the  carriage,  which  was  to  bear 
her  far  from  home,  her  proud  resolve  gave  way !  She 
threw  herself  on  his  breast  and  sobbed  passionately 
and  wildly,  like  a  grieved  and  frightened  child,  till  her 
husband,  astonished  at  such  a  display  of  emotion  in 
one  usually  so  quiet  and  subdued,  drew  her  gently 
away,  and  seating  himself  beside  her  in  the  carriage, 
ordered  the  driver  to  proceed. 

Harriet  withdrew  from  his  arm,  pleaded  fatigue, 
covered  her  face  with  her  veil,  and  soon  succeeding 
in  conquering  every  outward  sign  of  emotion,  sat  still 
and  silent  during  the  journey.  - 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  wedding-day.  The  bride 
had  retired  to  dress  for  dinner,  and  Harwood  sat 
dreaming  before  his  library  fire,  when  a  note  was  put 
into  his  hand  by  a  footman.  What  was  his  surprise 
at  the  contents ! 

"  You  do  not  love  me ! — and  no  pretence  of  love 
which  you  may  adopt  from  motives  of  duty  or  com- 
passion will  avail  with  me.  You  had  your  object  in 
proposing  this  union— I  had  mine  in  accepting  that 
proposal.  Be  content  that  those  objects  are  gained, 
and  let  me  be  your  wife  but  in  name,  I  beseech  you. 

"  Harriet  Harwood." 

Harwood  stared  at  the  paper  in  astonishment  at  first ; 
but  he  had  always  looked  upon  Harriet  as  a  child,  and 
he  soon  began  to  consider  this  as  some  childish  and 
romantic  whim,  which  required  bis  indulgence. 

Amused,  perplexed,  and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  a 
little  piqued  withal,  he  hastily  wrote  on  a  slip  of 
paper—"  Be  it  so!"  and  folding  it,  laid  it  on  the  table 
by  the  side  of  her  plate. 

Harriet  blushed  as  she  entered,  but  took  her  seat 
quietly  and  silently.  She  glanced  at  the  paper,  and 
with  a  trembling  hand  unfolded  it.  Her  cheek  and 
eye  kindled  as  she  read,  and  her  pretty  lip  quivered 
for  a  moment.  The  next  she  put  the  billet  by,  and 
proceeded,  with  calm  and  graceful  self-possession, 
to  the  duties  of  the  table.  And  Mr.  Harwood  thinking 
to  himself,  for  the  first  time,  that  his  wife  was  a  re- 
markably pretty  woman,  dismissed  the  subject  from 
his  mind,  and  discussed  his  dinner  with  great  gout, 
and  the  political  topics  of  the  day  with  still  greater. 

Fair  reader !  you  will  say  that  Mr.  William  Har- 
wood was  a  most  unfeeling  person.  But  that  was  by 
no  means  the  case.  He  had  been,  from  childhood,  so 
devoted  to  intellectual  pursuits,  that  he  had  never 
found  time  even  to  think  of  love.  Had  his  good  angel 
but  whispered  to  him,  at  that  moment,  that  his  beauti- 
ful vis  a  vis  loved  him  as  her  life,  and  that  her  full 
heart  was  waiting  and  expecting  his  love  in  return, 
he  would  have  given  it  as  in  honor  bound,  and  have 
wondered  that  he  never  thought  of  it  before;  but  the 
trouble  was,  he  didn't  happen  to  think  any  thing  about 
it ;  and  I,  for  one,  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  scold 
him,  for  if  he  had  thought  I  should  have  had  no  story 
to  tell. 


CHAPTER  III. 
Seeing  Harriet  only  at  meals,  and  absorbed  in  his 
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ambitious  schemes,  Harwood  at  last  almost  forgot 
that  he  had  a  wife,  and  the  poor  girl  strove  to  content 
herself  in  her  own  silent  and  secret  worship  of  her 
husband — 

Bnt  love,  unloved,  is  bat 

A  wearying  task  at  best ! 
Better  be  lying  in  the  grave. 
In  dreamless,  careless  rest ! 

She  mingled  sometimes  with  the  gay ;  but  society  had 
no  excitement  for  a  mind  like  hers.  She  could  not 
long  enjoy  a  conversation  in  which  her  heart  was  not 
in  some  way  interested.  For,  while  the  poetry  of 
feeling  was  her  element,  Harriet  was  not  an  intel- 
lectual person — she  was  more  spiritual  than  intel- 
lectual— her  heart  supplied  the  place  of  a  mind. 

One  evening,  at  a  party,  a  young  English  officer 
approaching  Harwood  exclaimed,  "  My  dear  sir !  do 
you  know,  can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  that  beautiful 
creature  leaning  by  the  window  ?  There,  that  pale, 
dark-eyed  girl  in  white !  You  ought  to  know,  for  she 
has  been  looking  at  you,  with  her  whole  soul  in  the 
look,  for  the  last  five  minutes." 

Harwood  looked  up ;  he  caught  the  eloquent  gaze 
of  those  beautiful  eyes ;  he  saw  her  start  and  instantly 
avert  them,  with  a  sudden  blush,  as  if  detected  in  a 
crime,  and  strange  and  new  emotions  thrilled  his  heart. 
The  hour  had  come.  Love,  the  high-priest,  had  sud- 
denly appeared  at  the  altar,  and  the  fire  was  kindled 
at  length,  never  again  to  be  wholly  extinguished.  For 
the  first  time  aroused  to  a  sense  of  her  singular  love- 
liness, for  the  first  time  suspecting  her  hidden  passion 
for  himself,  he  colored,  smiled,  and  seemed  so  con- 
fused that  his  friend  was  turning  away  in  surprise. 
But  Harwood  recovered  himself,  and  taking  his  arm, 
led  him  forward  and  introduced  him  to  his  wife. 

As  we  have  said  before,  Harwood  was  by  no  means 
without  a  heart,  but  his  giant  intellect  and  his  situa- 
tion in  life  had  hitherto  rendered  him  unconscious  of 
so  valuable  a  possession.  After  listening  for  a  few 
moments  impatiently  to  Harriet's  graceful  and  naive 
conversation  with  the  handsome  young  officer,  he 
drew  her  hand  within  bis  arm,  and  pressing  it  tenderly, 
whispered  "Let  us  go  home,  dear  Harriet;  I  am 
weary  of  this  scene." 

11  Dear  Halrriet !"  Was  she  dreaming!  the  words, 
the  tone,  the  look,  the  light  caress,  all  thrilled  to  her 
inmost  heart.  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  trem- 
bling with  the  heavenly  ecstasy  of  the  moment,  almost 
fainting,  indeed,  from  excess  of  emotion,  she  mur- 
mured, 

11  Yes,  let  us  go  at  once." 

He  sprung  into  the  carriage  after  her,  and  drew  her 
to  his  heart.  *'  Oh,  William !  do  you — do  you  love 
me  ?    Can  it  indeed  be  true  ?" 

"My  wife!" 

The  scene  is  sacred — let  the  curtain  fall. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

"  More  close  and  close  his  footsteps  wind, 
The  magic  music  in  bis  heart 
Beats  quick  and  quicker  till  he  find 
The  quiet  chamber  far  apart." 

At  an  unusually  early  hour,  the  next  evening,  Har- 
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wood  returned  to  bis  now  happy  home,  and,  hastening 
up  the  stairs,  paused  at  the  door  of  his  wife's  boudoir, 
arrested  by  her  voice  within.  She  was  singing,  in  a 
low  and  touching  voice,  and  with  exquisite  taste,  a 
simple  song  which  he  had  never  heard  before. 
Though  naturally  very  fond  of  music,  it  had  happened 
by  some  strange  chance  that  he  had  not  heard  Harriet 
play  or  sing,  indeed  he  did  not  know  that  she  posses- 
sed the  accomplishment.  The  words  of  the  song 
went  straight  to  his  heart,  and  thus  they  ran : 

I  knew  it !    I  felt  it !— he  loves  me  at  last ! 
The  heart-hidden  anguish  forever  is  past ! 
Love  brightens  his  dark  eye  and  softens  his  tone ; 
He  loves  me— he  loves  me — his  soul  is  mine  own ! 

Come  care  and  misfortune — the  cloud  and  the  storm — 
I  've  a  light  in  this  heart  all  existence  to  warm- 
No  grief  can  oppress  me,  no  shadow  o'ercast, 
In  that  blessed  conviction— he  loves  me  at  lost ! 

Echoing,  with  his  rich,  manly  voice,  the  last  five 
words,  Ha  r wood  opened  the  door  and  held  out  his 
arms,  and  his  happy  and  beautiful  wife  flew  to  his 
embrace,  with  a  fresh  and  artless  delight,  peculiarly 
fascinating  to  the  world-worn  man  she  worshiped. 


CHAPTER  V. 

For  three  months,  Harwood  was  a  devoted  lover 
and  husband,  and  Harriet  was  happy  in  his  love ;  but 
he  could  not  all  at  once,  and  forever,  forego  the 
glorious  dreams  of  his  youth — and  by  degrees  he  re- 
turned to  his  political  duties,  and  grew  gradually 
stately  and  cold,  and  apparently  indifferent  as  before. 

And  now  Harriet  was  more  wretched  than  ever. 
Now,  that  she  had  once  experienced  the  happiness  of 
being  loved,  carressed,  admired,  she  could  not  endure 
life  unblessed  by  teuderness  and  hope.  By  nature, 
ardent,  susceptible,  dependent  upon  those  around  her 
for  happiness,  and  clinging  to  all  who  could  offer  her 
affection,  it  had  been  only  by  a  violent  struggle  that 
ejae  had  forced  herself  into  a  state  of  apparent  apathy, 
during  the  first  few  weeks  of  her  marriage ;  but,  once 
aroused  from  it,  she  had  abandoned  her  whole  being 
to  the  enchantment  of  Love's  happy  dream,  and 
henceforward  life  was  lost  without  it. 

Her  husband's  returning  coldness  and  neglect  had 
wounded,  but  not  subdued  her  heart ;  and  what  was 
the  wife  to  do  with  all  the  now  unemployed  feeling 
and  fancy  awakened  in  its  depths. 

The  interesting  young  officer,  before  mentioned, 
had  fallen  in  love  with  Harriet  at  first  sight,  ere  he 
knew  she  was  the  bride  of  his  friend ;  and,  though 
distinguished  in  the  field  by  his  bravery  and  skill, 
self-conquest  was  an  art  he  had  neither  learned  nor 
dreamed  of.  Visiting  from  time  to  time  at  the  house, 
he  soon  saw  her  unhappiness,  and  penetrated  its  cause. 
His  sympathy  was  excited — his  visits  grew  more  fre- 
quent— with  refined  and  subtle  tenderness,  almost 
irresistible  to  a  heart  like  hers,  he  entered  earnestly 
into  her  pursuits — read  with  her,  walked  with  her, 
sang  with  her— praised  her  mind  and  heart — called 
her  "  the  sister  of  his  soul,"  and  so  adapted  himself 
to  her  tastes  and  her  affections  that  Harriet  found  her- 


self on  the  verge  of  a  precipice,  ere  she  was  aware 
she  had  overstepped  the  limits  of  propriety  and  dis- 
cretion. It  was  a  sort  o[  spiritual  magnetism,  wtuch 
she  tried  in  vain  to  resist. 

Harriet  would  never  have  been  guilty  of  actual 
crime — she  was  too  proud  and  too  pure  for  that ;  but 
in  a  soul  so  highly  toned,  so  delicately  and  daintily 
organized  as  hers,  the  slightest  aberration,  in  thought. 
look  or  deed,  from  the  faith  which  was  due  to  her  hus- 
band, produced  a  discord,  involving  the  loss  of  self- 
respect,  and  consequent  misery  and  remorse. 

And  now  Love  and  Sorrow  swept  the  strings,  and 
awakened  a  melody  sweet,  but  plaintive  as  the  sound 
of  an  iEolian  harp.  They  had  made  her  a  poet,  and 
she  poured  forth,  in  frequent  verse,  the  various  emo- 
tions they  aroused. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Mr.  Harwood  had  just  returned  from  a  long  journey. 
He  had  been  unsuccessful  in  two  or  three  important 
projects,  und,  disgusted  with  the  uncertainty  attending 
his  pursuits,  he  had  suddenly  determined  to  abandon 
politics  altogether.  His  heart  yearned  toward  his 
sweet  wife  as  it  had  never  yearned  before.  He  had 
been  away  from  her  so  long !  He  needed  her  love 
now,  he  needed  her  soft  voice  to  soothe  and  comfort 
him,  and  he  came  prepared,  not  only  to  receive  but  to 
give  consolation.  He  entered  her  boudoir  softly,  in- 
tending to  surprise  her.  She  was  reclining  on  tbe 
sofa  asleep — pale  and  sad,  with  tears  still  lingering  u 
her  lashes,  and  her  fair  hair  streaming  from  her 
childish  brow — her  lips  half  parted,  and  sighicf  as 
she  slept,  she  looked  so  enchantingly  lovely  that  be 
sprung  forward  to  awaken  her  with  a  kiss,  when  a 
paper,  lying  loosely  in  her  hand,  arrested  his  atten- 
tion. He  drew  it  softly  from  her.  It  was  addre^ed 
"  To  My  Husband,"  and  thinking  himself  thos  justincd 
in  reading  it,  he  did  so,  with  what  emotions  may  be 
belter  imagined  than  told.    It  was  as  follows : 

Oh !  hasten  to  my  side,  I  pray ! 

I  dare  not  be  alone  ! 
The  smile  that  tempts,  when  thou  *rt  away, 

Is  fonder  than  thine  own. 

The  voice  that  oftenest  charms  mine  ear, 

Hath  such  beguiling  toue, 
'Twill  steal  my  very  soul,  I  fear, 

Ah  !  leave  me  not  alone ! 

It  speaks  in  accents  low  and  deep, 

It  murmurs  praise  too  dear, 
It  makes  me  passionately  weep, 

Then  gently  soothes  my  fear  j 

It  calls  me  sweet,  endearing  names, 

With  Love's  own  childlike  art. 
My  tears,  my  doubts,  it  softly  blames 

'Tis  music  to  my  heart ! 

And  dark,  deep,  eloquent,  soul-filled  eyes 

Speak  tenderly  to  mine  ; 
Beneath  that  gaxe  what  feelings  rUe  I 

It  is  more  kind  than  thine  ! 
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A  hand,  even  pride  can  scarce  repel, 

Too  fondly  seeks  mine  own, 
It  is  not  safe  !— it  is  not  well ! 

Ah !  leave  me  not  alone ! 

I  try  to  calm,  in  cold  repose, 

Beneath  his  earnest  eye, 
The  heart  that  thrills,  the  cheek  that  glows — 

Alas !  in  vain  I  try ! 

Oh  !  trust  me  not— a  woman  frail — 

To  brave  the  snares  of  life  ! 
Lest  lonely,  sad,  unloved,  I  fail  > 

And  shame  the  name  of  wile  ! 

Come  back  !  though  cold  and  harsh  to  me, 

There  's  honor  by  thy  side  ! 
Better  unblest,  yet  safe,  to  be, 

Than  lost  to  truth,  to  pride  ! 

Alas !  my  peril  hourly  grows, 

In  every  thought  and  dream ; 
Not — not  to  thee  my  spirit  goes, 

But  still— yes !  still  to  him ! 

Return  with  those  cold  eyes  to  me, 
And  chill  my  soul  once  more, 


Back  to  the  loveless  apathy, 
It  learned  so  well  before  ! 

Jealousy,  anger,  pity,  remorse  and  love  were  at 
war  in  the  breast  of  Harwood ;  but,  with  a  moment's 
reflection  through  the  past,  upon  his  own  conduct,  the 
three  latter  conquered,  and,  kneeling  by  her  side,  he 
pressed  his  lips  upon  her  brow.  She  murmured  softly 
in  her  sleep,  "Dear,  darling  husband!  do  you  love 
me?"  and  the  color  trembled  in  her  cheek  like  the 
rosy  light  of  morning  on  the  snow. 

Harwood  pressed  her  passionately  to  his  heart,  and 
she  awoke  terrified,  ashamed,  penitent,  yet  happy  at 
length  beyond  expression,  for  t»lie  forgave  and  was 
forgiven.  She  had  overrated,  in  her  sensitive  con- 
scientiousness, the  extent  of  her  error.  Her  fancy, 
ber  mind,  rather  than  her  aflections,  had  been  be- 
guiled. Harwood  felt  at  once  that  the  dewy  bloom 
of  purity  had  not  been  brushed  from  the  heart  of  his 
fragile  flower,  by  the  daring  wing  of  the  insect  that 
had  sought  it,  and  henceforth  it  was  cherished  in  its 
proper  home — his  own  noble  and  faithful  breast ! 


REPLY    OF    THE    GREAT    OAK    AT    GENESEO 
TO  THE  CHARTER  OAK   AT    HARTFORD. 


BY  WILLIAM  II.  C.  HOSMZR. 


I. 

Tiiakks,  brother  of  the  kingly  crest, 
Fur  missive  unto  me  addrcst ! 
The/ay,  who  bore  thy  greeting  fair. 
Is  waiting  my  response  to  bear ; 
And  while  his  acorn  cup  is  filled 
With  nectar  by  the  night  distilled, 
And,  full  of  mischief,  banquets  he 
On  luscious  comb  of  swarmiug  bee. 
I  Ml  mar,  with  crabbed  lines  of  age, 
The  greenness  of  this  leafy  page. 

II. 

A  thousand  summers  on  my  crown 

Have  poured  their  golden  sunlight  down — 

Winds  of  a  thousand  winters  wild 

Snows  at  my  feet  have  high  uppiled 

And  still  my  venerable  form 

Towers  in  defiance  of  the  storm. 

I  stand,  a  melancholy  tree, 

In  valley  of  the  Genesee— 

My  throne  is  on  the  river  bank, 

Once  dark  with  oaks,  that,  rank  on  rank, 

Raised  their  proud  rustling  plumes  on  high, 

Encased  in  barken  panoply. 

From  acorns,  sown  by  me,  they  sprung, 

But  the  bright  axe  their  knell  hath  rung, 

And  scarred  and  lonely  I  am  left 

A  king  of  realm  and  subjects  reft. 

Unsound  am  I  at  heart— and  clay 

Is  crumbling  from  my  roots  away, 

As  if  my  mother  earth  would  shun 

In  his  decline  her  royal  son. 

III. 
Much  have  I  seen— beneath  my  bouglts 


Tall  elk  have  grazed  with  antlered  brow-;. 

Crouching  for  prey,  on  mossy  limb, 

My  leaves  have  screened  the  panther  grim, 

And  I  have  heard  the  mammoth's  roar 

Shake,  far  and  wide,  the  forest  floor. 

Since  rose,  by  light  and  raindrops  fed. 

From  forest  mould  my  branching  head, 

Like  flowers  have  flourished  and  decli.i»:J 

The  wasting  tribes  of  human  kiud. 

Above  their  unrecorded  graves 

Primeval  wood  no  longer  waves  ; 

But  flinty  implements  of  chase, 

That  tell  of  a  forgotten  race, 

While  furrow  brood  his  ploughshare  turn*, 

Oft  the  brown  husbandman  discerns. 

IV. 
The  Seneca,  who  ruled  of  late 
These  meadows,  is  of  modern  date — 
Long  ere  his  blazing  camp  fire  shed 
On  yon  dark  river  gleam  of  red, 
A  people,  now  extinct,  posscAt 
This  vale  with  health  and  beauty  ble-'. 
They  reared  their  tent  poles  in  my  sLi.U*, 
First  fruits  on  smoking  altars  laid ; 
With  blood  they  reddened  not  the  sod, 
Nor  shaded  trail  of  battle  trod, 
And  skilled  were  they  in  peaceful  art.-*, 
For  love  found  liarbor  in  their  heart*. 
The  forests  of  the  North  outpoured, 
In  evil  hour,  a  robber  horde — 
This  harmless  race  they  hunted  down 
As  wolves  shy  deer,  in  forest  brown ; 
To  flame  their  pleasant  hamlets  gave, 
To  young  and  old  a  common  grave 
Brief  reign  the  conquerors  enjoyed, 
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By  fiercer  foes  in  turn  destroyed ; 
Braves  of  bold  port  and  haughty  crest, 
Well  named  the  «  Romans  of  the  West," 
For  signal  was  their  triumph  shout 
That  tribes  from  earth  were  blotted  out. 

V. 

From  flowery  vale  and  mountain's  brow 
Gone  are  the  Aganuschion  now ; 
Pale  Children  of  the  Rising  Sun 
At  length  the  mastery  have  won— 
Their  painted  structures  crown  the  height 
With  roofs  arid  spires  in  sunshine  bright  J 
Changed  is  wide  wood  to  thymy  meed, 
Where  "  lordly  horse"  and  heifer  feed, 
And  Commerce  guides  her  freighted  ark 
Where  the  plumed  Indian  steered  his  bark. 
When  through  my  top  the  night  wind  sings, 
Forsake  the  dust  old  forest  kings  j 
Around  my  patriarchal  bole, 
While  near  the  moon-lit  waters  roll, 
They  meet,  a  throng  of  shadows  frail, 
Chanting  a  low  and  mournful*  wail. 

VI. 

All  broken  is  that  little  band, 
Patient  of  toil  and  strong  of  hand, 
Who  left  New  England  homes  to  rear 
An  empire's  proud  foundation  her*. 
Beneath  the  landscape's  verdure  bright, 
They  rescued  from  domain  of  Night 
To  smile  and  blossom  like  the  rose, 
Their  consecrated  bones  repose. 

Ancient  brother,  in  their  fame 

Equal  honor  may  we  claim ! 

Bound  are  thy  coiled  roots  to  earth 

In  the  land  that  gave  them  birth ; 

Near  thee  were  their  cradles  made, 

They  in  childhood  near  thee  played ; 

But  a  realm  of  virgin  soil^  ' 

Was  their  theatre  of  toil. 

Here  their  iron  manhood  passed — 

Here  they  won  the  prize  at  last — 

Here  their  funeral  hillocks  rise 

Linked  with  holy  memories. 

Have  I  written  all  have  fled 

To  the  country  of  the  dead  ? 

Still  a  cherished  few  remain, 

Bright  links  of  a  broken  chaiu ! 
VII. 
A  far-famed  man,  of  noble  mien, 
Lord  of  those  hills,  these  pastures  green, 
And  foremost  of  the  pioneers, 
In  the  pale  winter  of  his  years 
Yet  lives  with  youthful  strength  endowed, 
His  figure  like  my  truuk  unbowed, 
And  sends  like  me,  though  worn  and  old, 
To  scythe -armed  Time  defiance  bold. 
The  name  he  bears  that  warrior  bore 
Who  hiil,  when  night  dusk  mantle  wore, 
Deep  in  thy  gray  and  caverned  bole 
Insulted  Freedom's  parchment  scroll. 
Brave  men,  who  in  a  desert  lone, 
To  lay  a  nation's  corner  stone, 
The  joys  of  polished  life  forsake, 
And  Solitude's  long  slumber  break — 
Dread  pangs  of  thirst  and  hunger  bear, 
And  Genius  of  Distemper  dare, 
Are  worthy  of  a  prouder  meed 
Than  ever  followed  martial  deed. 
Late  to  their  grave  such  men  should  go. 


For  them  the  tide  of  song  should  flow, 
And  generations,  as  they  pass 
Like  chasing  raindrops  down  the  glass, 
From  age  to  age,  with  pious  care, 
Should  tombs  that  hold  their  dust  repair. 

VIII. 
Oak  of  the  Charter !  I  have  heard 
The  raven  croak,  prophetic  word, 
And  voices  at  deep  midnight  cry 
"  The  moment  of  thy  fall  is  mgk .'" 
Boon  Nature's  law  must  be  obeyed, 
Her  debt  by  man  and  oak  be  paid— 
'  But  long  at  foot  of  Wyllys'  Hill, 
Thy  stem  may  healthful  juices  fill  f 
Lived  by  the  free-born  and  the  brave, 
Long  may  thine  honored  branches  wave, 
Neglected  in  my  sad  decline 
The  fate  of  waning  power  is  mine ; 
The  vines  that  round  me  clung  of  yore 
My  rugged  bark  embrace  no  more, 
And  birds  that  erst  ray  praises  trilled 
Their  nests  mid  richer  foliage  build. 
Gone  is  the  glory  of  my  prime, 
And  near  is  my  appointed  time- 
Full  grown,  I  wrestled  with  the  gale 
When  thou  wert  but  a  sapling  frail, 
Aye  !  ere  the  warming  breath  of  spring 
Woke  thee,  a  tender  infant  thing, 
Red  chiefs,  in  beaded  garb  array'd, 
Held  their  war-councils  in  my  shade. 
Last  of  the  wood  I  lift  my  head, 
My  Silvan  Family  are  dead, 
And  may  the  blast  soon  pipe  my  knell,— 
Yours,  while  a  twig  remains,  Farewell ! ! 

NOTES. 

And  I  have  heard  the  mammoth's  roar— Sttnaa  III. 

A  few  years  since,  the  skeleton  of  a  mama***  v»«  «• 
humed,  within  two  miles  of  the  site  of  the  Great  (hk  o' 
Geueseo,  from  a  marshy  spot,  near  a  spring  oo  the  optao-i 
height,  near  where  Temple  Hill  Academy  dov  au^ 
The  bones  were  too  much  decayed  for  preaerratka.  ex- 
cept the  teeth  which  may  still  be  seen. 

A  people,  now  extinct,  possest— Stanza  IV. 

There  is  a  tradition  among  the  Seneca*  that  a  p«pl* 
formerly  lived  in  the  Genesee  Valley  who  tilled  th*  «na  • 
like  the  white  roan,  and  who  were  skilled  in  nnny  i*e- 
ful  and  ornamental  arts.  Remains  of  their  pottery  may  be 
still  seen.  They  were  exterminated  by  tribes  a  ^ 
Algonquin  stock,  who  were  in  turn  subdued  by  the  con- 
quering Iroquois,  styled  by  the  Jesuits  the  Romans  oi  & 
West. 

Gone  are  the  Aganuschion  now— Stanza  V. 

"  The  Virginia  Indians  gave  them  the  name  of  Mass- 
wourekes.  The  Dutch  called  them  Maqueas,  ur  Milo- 
kuasc,  and  the  French  Iroquois.  Their  app**llati'"-i  * 
home  was  the  Mingles,  and  sometimes  the  Aganaschi**i 
or  United  People."— Clinton. 

The  name  he  bears  that  warriors  bore— Sana  TIL 

"  The  lights  were  instantly  extinguished,  and  one  C«f 
tain  Wodsworth,  of  Hartford,  in  the  most  silent  and  «c* 
maimer  carried  off  the  Charter,  and  secreted  it  in  a  I*1!* 
hollow  tree."— Con.  Hi*.  Coll. 

But  long  at  foot  of  Wyllys'  Hill- Stanza  VIII. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  respecting  this  tree  (say*  I* 
nolmes)  a  daughter  of  Secretary  Wyllys  wrote  to  me  fr« 
Hartford.  "  That  venerable  tree  which  concealed jw 
Charter  of  our  rights,  stands  at  the  foot  of  Wyllys' ^ 
The  first  inhabitants  of  that  name  found  it  standing  in  u 
height  of  its  glory.  Age  seems  to  have  caflaiW  lB 
branches,  yet  it  is  not  exceeded  ia  the  height  of  its  *** 
ing,  or  richness  of  its  foliage.  The  trunk  measort?  fl 
feet  in  circumference,  and  near  7  in  diamater.  The  «»£* 
which  was  the  asylum  of  our  Charter,  was  near  the/ft"^ 
and  large  enough  to  admit  a  child.  Within  a  spare  ot  e*« 
years,  that  cavity  1ms  closed,  as  if  it  had  fulfilled  the  dtv&* 
purpose  for  which  it  had  beeu  reared.*' 


INTIMATE    FRIENDS. 


BT  F.  B.  V. 


"  That  mercy  I  to  others  show, 
That  mercy  show  to  me." 


"  Mamma,  Mrs.  Grant  is  down  stain,"  said  Nora 
Vere  to  her  mother. 

"Dear  me!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Vere,  in  a  tone  of 
vexation,  "  what  can  bring  her  out  this  damp  morn- 
ing—just as  I  am  in  the  midst  of  cutting  out  this  work, 
too.    Well !  I  suppose  I  must  go  down." 

"  I  believe  she  always  chooses  disagreeable  wea- 
ther on  purpose,"  rejoined  Nora,  "  for  the  sake  of 
catching  us  unprepared.  I  had  just  time  to  make  my 
escape  before  she  was  shown  in." 

And  in  another  moment  Mrs.  Vere  was  in  the  par- 
lor receiving  her  friend  with  all  the  cordiality  in  the 
world,  as  if  she  had  been  the  very  person  above  all 
others  that  she  had  most  desired  to  see ;  and  Nora 
too,  her  dislike  of  Mrs.  Grant  being  conquered  by  her 
love  of  gossip  and  desire  to  hear  the  particulars  of 
the  last  night's  ball  which  she  had  been  prevented 
from  attending,  joined  them  presently. 

"lam  sorry,  Nora,"  said  Mrs.  Grant  "that  you 
were  not  at  Mrs.  Kendal's  last  evening.  It  was  the 
gayest  party  we  have  had  this  season." 

"  I  was  sorry  indeed,"  said  Nora,  "  not  to  be  there. 
We  were  engaged  with  some  friends  at  home.  Who 
was  the  belle  ?" 

"  Oh,  Miss  Linden,  of  course.  She  is  alwa^  the 
prettiest,  best  dressed  and  most  admired  girl  where- 
ever  she  is.    Young  Hamilton  was  devoted  to  her." 

Now,  as  Miss  Linden  was  Nora's  avowed  rival, 
and  "  favorite  aversion,"  and  Mr.  Hamilton  her  own 
particular  admirer,  she  well  knew  that  Mrs.  Grant 
gave  her  this  agreeable  piece  of  information  in  the 
hope  of  saying  something  disagreeable,  so  she  an- 
swered, with  the  frankest  expression  and  most  cor- 
dial tone, 

"She  always  looks  beautifully,  and  I  know  Mr. 
Hamilton  admires  her." 

Hud  she  lived  in  the  Palace  of  Truth,  which,  for- 
tunately for  her  and  the  rest  of  us,  none  of  us  do,  she 
would  have  replied, 

"  She  never  looked  pretty  in  her  life,  and  Hamilton 
do  n't  admire  her  at  all,  and  I  doubt  whether  be  even 
danced  with  her  last  night."  She  however  contented 
herself  with  asking  Miss  Grant,  who  danced  wretch- 
edly and  seldom  got  partners,  whether  she  had 
waltzed  a  great  deal,  to  which  the  young  lady  replied, 

No,  she  seldom  waltzed.  "  It  laid  one  open  to  so 
many  observations." 

Nora,  who  waltzed  like  a  sylph,  could  not  let  that 
pass,  and  she  replied,  with  spirit,  that  she  did  not 
think  so.  Once  upon  a  time  it  might  have  been  so, 
but  all  that  was  old  fashioned  and  considered  in  bad 


taste  now,  and  proceeded  to  eulogize  the  waltzing 
of  a  fashionable  foreigner  whom  she  pronounced 
beside  (as  if  that  were  quite  secondary)  "  very  agree- 
able," and  asked  if  Miss  Grant  did  not  find  him  so. 

Miss  Grant,  who  spoke  French  very  imperfectly — 
which  Nora  shrewdly  suspected  when  she  asked  the 
question — although  she  set  up  for  a  linguist  and  a 
blue,  said  that  she  did  not  take  much  interest  in  these 
foreigners,  as  she  thought  they  generally  were  very 
frivolous ;  when  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  Mrs.  Belmont,  who  was  a  mutual 
friend  of  both  families,  whereupon  a  very  general  and 
spirited  critique  was  passed  upon  all  their  friends  and 
aquaintances  at  large. 

"  Nora,"  continued  Mrs.  Belmont,  "  your  dress  at 
the  assembly  was  perfect — your  flowers  exquisite— I 
never  saw  you  look  better."  Whereupon  Mrs.  Grant 
turned  her  cold  gray  eyes  on  Nora,  and,  scrutinizing 
every  article  she  had  on,  from  her  collar  to  her  shoe 
strings,  as  if  she  were  taking  an  inventory  of  every 
thread  she  wore,  and  wondered  where  the  money 
came  from,  said,  slowly  and  not  over  approvingly, 

"  Yes,  Nora  is  always  exquisitely  dressed,"  rose 
and  took  her  leave. 

"  That  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  her  or  Lucy," 
said  Nora,  ere  the  door  had  quite  closed  upon  her 
parting  visiters. 

"  You  may  say  that,  my  dear,"  rejoined  Mrs  Bel- 
mont, laughing.  "  You  ought  to  have  seen  them  last 
night." 

"  What  did  they  wear  ?"  asked  Nora,  with  the  ut- 
most interest  and  animation. 

"  What  did  they  not  rather,"  returned  Mrs.  Bel- 
mont. "  Droll  as  Mrs.  Grant's  caps  usually  are,  I 
think  she  rather  outdid  herself  last  night." 

"  What  was  it  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Vere,  to  whom  the 
very  word  "  cap"  always  carried  a  deep  interest. 

"  Oh,  I  cant  describe  it,"  replied  her  friend.  "  Such 
a  concatenation  of  ends  of  gimp  and  gold  lace  and 
mussy  flowers  I  never  saw,  even  on  her  head,  before. 
I  do  n't  know  where  she  could  have  had  it  made." 

"  She  made  it  herself,  of  course,"  said  Nora,  with 
infinite  contempt.  "  Does  she  not  make  every  thing  ? 
She  prides  herself  on  being  what  she  calls  '  smart,' 
and  I  never  knew  one  of  your  ( smart'  women  who 
did  not  dress  vilely." 

"I  agree  with  you,"  answered  Mrs.  Belmont. 
"Better  be  simple  and  unpretending,  if  you  can't 
afford  to  go  to  Lawson's  and  buy  the  real  thing  at 
once.  But  Mrs.  Grant  thinks  she  can  imitate  almost 
any  imported  head-dress  she  sees." 
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"  Yes,"  joined  in  Nora ;  "  and,  when  she  has  made 
something  outlandish,  thinks  it  looks  French."  And, 
from  Mrs.  Grant's  caps,  they  passed  to  Miss  Grant's 
frocks  and  flowers,  which  did  not  fare  much  better, 
and,  by  the  time  they  had  fully  discussed  their  mutual 
friends,  the  interest  and  animation  oi  the  conversa- 
tion dying  away,  Mrs.  Belmont  bade  them  good  morn- 
ing. 

"  I  wonder  what  pleasure  a  woman  of  Mrs.  Bel- 
mont's age  can  take  in  going  to  parties  night  after 
night,  as  she  does,"  said  Nora  to  her  mother,  after  that 
lady's  departure. 

"  I  own  I  am  surprised  at  it,"  answered  Mm.  Vera, 
"  as  she  has  no  daughter  to  matronixe.  If  I  did  not 
consider  it  my  duty  to  go  with  you,  I  am  sure  nothing 
would  induce  me  to  submit  to  such  fatigue  and  wear 
and  tear  of  body  and  mind.  But  Mrs.  Belmont  has 
extraordinary  spirits.    She  is  constitutionally  gay." 

"  Well,"  continued  Nora,  "  that  may  be  a  happy 
constitution,  but  it  is  not  a  dignified  one.  I  like  to 
see  a  woman  fall  into  the  'sear  and  yellow  leaP 
gracefully,  not  be  dancing  and  dressing  like  a  young 
girl  and  out  every  night  as  long  as  she  is  asked." 

"  I  think,  Nora,"  said  her  little  brother,  looking  up 
from  his  slate  as  his  mother  quitted  the  room,  "  that 
ours  must  be  the  only  perfect  family  in  town." 

"  The  only  perfect  family  ?  Why,  what  do  you 
mean,  Tommy  ?" 

"  Why,"  returned  the  child,  with  much  simplicity/ 
"  I  have  been  listening  to  you  and  mamma,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  every  body  has  got  so  many  faults 
except  us  that  we  must  be  the  only  perfect  people 
you  know." 

Nora  laughed  heartily  as  she  answered,  "  I  don't 
know  that  we  are  perfect,  Tommy.  Perhaps  if  we 
were  to  hear  other  people  talk  of  us  we  might  find 
that  we  had  some  faults  too." 

"  Had  Nora  and  Tommy  had  the  gift  of  clairvoy- 
ance and  could  in  spirit  have  followed  Mrs.  Belmont 
down  Broadway,  as  she  overtook  Mrs.  Grant,  they 
would  speedily  have  discovered  that  Nora's  conjec- 
ture was  not  as  impossible  as  it  at  first  struck  Tommy's 
young  mind. 

"  You  are  going  to  Mrs.  Vere's  next  Monday,  I 
suppose  ?"  said  Mrs.  Grant. 

"  Oh,  of  course.  They  entertain  a  good  deal  this 
winter,  don't  they?" 

" A  great  deal.  I  do  n't  know  how  they  manage 
it,"  continued  Mrs.  Grant.  With  Mr.  Vere's  limited 
means  and  their  expensive  habits,  how  they  contrive 
to  dress  and  spend  as  they  do  is  more  than  I  can  com- 
prehend." 

"  I  know,"  continued  Mrs.  Belmont,  dropping  her 
voice  to  the  true  confidential  pitch,  "  from  what  Mrs. 
Vere  told  me,  that  they  are  very  much  pressed  for 
money,"  and  then  she  proceeded  to  mention  some 
little  circumstances  that  Mrs.  Vere  had  inadvertently 
let  drop,  in  relation  to  their  family  aflkire,  adding,  "  I 
should  not,  of  course,  mention  these  things  did  I  not 
know  the  strong  interest"  (curiosity  would  have  been 
the  better  word)  "  you  take  in  the  family,  and  all  that 
relates  to  them." 

"  Oh,  certainly,  certainly,"  answered  Mrs.  Grant. 


"  You  may  safely  talk  to  me,  I  am  so  much  attached 
to  them  all,  and  only  mention  these  things  with  regret.'' 

"  Of  course,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Belmont.  "  One  can- 
not see  a  family  like  the  Veres  committing  such  ex- 
travagances without  pain.  They  have  noble  qualities, 
but  it  is  a  pity  they  are  so  imprudent." 

Mrs.  Grant  chorused  in,  as  to  their  "  noble  quali- 
ties," and  the  ladies  praised  their  friends  vaguely  and 
in  generals  for  a  few  minutes,  when  they  returned  to 
their  failings  with  renewed  vigor,  leaving  generals 
for  details  and  particulars. 

"  Indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Grant,  "I  don't  know  how 
Mrs.  Vere  can  reconcile  it  to  her  conscience  to  dress 
Nora  as  she  does.  If  her  object  is  Hamilton,  I  think 
she  is  sadly  mistaken  in  the  means.  Young  men 
don't  fall  in  love  with  a  girl  because  she  dresses  well 
Indeed,  in  times  like  these,  it  is  calculated  to  have  a 
contrary  effect.  They  can't  afford  to  many  expensive 
wives,  who  bring  nothing;"  to  which  Mrs.  Belmont, 
who  had  neither  sons  nor  daughters  grown  up,  an- 
swered carelessly,  "  That 's  true." 

"But  Hamilton  is  rich,"  and,  having  reached 
Stewart's,  where  she  wished  to  make  some  purchase, 
bid  her  friend  good  morning. 

Now  what  was  the  tie  that  hound  these  three 
families  together— for  a  week  never  passed  that  either 
the  Veres  did  not  spend  an  evening  with  the  Grants, 
or  the  Grants  drop  in  at  Veres,  and  Mrs.  Belmont 
was  forever  at  both  places. 

It  is  very  evident  that,  though  the  intimacy  was 
great,  the  friendship  did  not  amount  to  much.  Habit 
and  the  love  of  gossip  can  only  explain  the  enigma, 
for  an  enigma  it  does  seem,  at  first  sight,  that  two 
families  who  certainly  did  not  like  each  other,  and  to 
both  of  whom  the  third  party  was  indifferent,  should 
be  upon  terms  of  such  mutual  intimacy  as,  existed 
in  thfr  little  clique. 

Mrs.  Vere  and  Mrs.  Grant  had  known  each  other 
early,  when  their  small  children  and  small  incomes 
had  been  rather  subjects  of  mutual  sympathy  and  in- 
terest, and,  living  much  out  of  society,  they  had  been 
what  might  really  be  termed  friends.     But  as  time 
progressed,  and   their  children   grew  up,   different 
views  and  feelings  were  developed,  and  the  friend- 
ship degenerated  into  intimacy,'  and  the  interest  into 
curiosity,  and  thus,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  the  form 
lasted  after  the  sentiment  had  departed,  and  what  was 
once  sympathy  bore  now  very  much  the  aspect  of  an- 
tipathy.   Nora  Vere  looked  upon  Lucy  Grant  as  a  girl 
who,  being  ugly,  wanted  to  pass  for  clever  or  tk  in- 
tellectual," as  she  would  say,  and  laughed  at  her  pre- 
tensions and  quizzed  her  German  and  pronounced  her 
"  a  humbug."    Lucy,  on  her  part,  indignant  at  seeing 
the  lovely  Nora's  beauty,  waltzing  and  dressing  prove 
so  much  more  attractive  than  her  more  solid  (not  to 
say  heavy)  acquirements,  spoke  of  her  as  "  Tain  sad 
frivolous."    The  young  Veres  voted  the  Grants  "  <ktS 
priggs,"  (for  the  whole  family  were  smitten  with  tte 
desire  for  literary  distinction)  and    what  term  tk» 
solemn  Grants  found  profound  enough  to  indnaSc 
their  contempt  of  the  careless  offhand  Veres  has  act 
yet  come  to  our  knowledge. 

Nora  Vere  was  a  very  pretty  creature,  with  k; 
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clear  hazel  eyes  and  bright  chestnut  hair  and  sylph- 
like figure  the  very  personification  of  youth,  health 
and  happiness ;  and  if  she  was  somewhat  given  to 
the  two  sins  of  fashionable  life,  ridicule  and  extrava- 
gance, she  was  yet  at  heart  a  high-spirited,  sweet- 
tempered,  warm-hearted  girl,  and  did  not  ridicule  her 
friends,  only  those  who  passed  for  such.  At  any  rate, 
Frederick  Hamilton,  being  young  himself,  would  not 
have  changed  her  faults  for  the  Grants'  virtues,  and 
so,  notwithstanding  the  moral  that  should  "  adorn  this 
tale,"  (for  we  must  own  the  truth,)  he  did  admire  her 
the  more  for  her  very  pretty  dressing.  Unfortunately, 
even  in  these  hard  times,  young  men  will  worship 
beauty  and  admire  effect,  and  a  brighter  fairy  was 
never  seen  in  a  ball  room  than  Nora  Vere ;  and  so, 
in  spite  of  all  Mrs.  Grant's  prophetic,  not  to  say 
triumphant,  anticipations,  Frederick  Hamilton,  deem- 
ing himself  rich  enough  to  please  himself,  did  oiler 
hand  and  heart  to  the  acceptance  of  the  proud  and 
happy  Nora. 

"  And  what  did  Mrs.  Grant  nay, mamma?"  was  the 
eager  inquiry  of  the  bride  elect,  on  her  mother's  re- 


turn from  a  visit  to  that  lady  to  announce  the  engage- 
ment, for  Mrs.  Vere's  happiness  was  never  perfect 
until  she  had  the  triumph  of  communicating  it  to  her 
friend,  nor  her  mortifications  and  sorrows  complete 
while  she  could  conceal  them  from  Mrs.  Grant.  And 
when  Nora  returned  her  bridal  visits  in  her  own  car- 
riage, no  where  did  she  leave  her  card  as  "Mrs. 
Frederick  Hamilton"  with  such  entire  satisfaction  as 
at  Mrs.  Grant's. 

"  And  now,  Nora,"  said  her  husband,  as  they  drove 
away  from  the  door,  "  let  us  have  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  that  woman." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  she  replied.  "  I  don't  like 
any  of  them."  • 

"  It  is  not  the  people  so  much,'*  he  replied,  "  whom 
I  dislike,  as  the  terms  you  are  on.  For,  Nora,  if  you  Ml 
forgive  me  for  saying  so,  I  do  n't  think  that  species  of 
skirmishing  and  sharp-shooting  that  existed  between 
you  either  womanly  or  lady-like." 

"  That  it  is  not  lady-like  I  fully  agree  with  you," 
replied  Mrs.  Hamilton,  "but  oh,"  she  continued, 
laughing,  "  it  is  very  womanly,11 
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That  sweet  spot  's  before  me,  all  tranquil  and  bright, 
1  best  loved  when  my  bosom  was  buoyant  and  light, 
As  the  bird  that  in  Jane  on  the  apple-tree  spray, 
Half  buried  in  blooms  softly  warbles  its  lay, 
Then  soars  till  the  cloud  that  of  down  appears  wove, 

Seems  folding  it  rouad  like  a  mantle  of  love. 

t 

The  light  that  came  down  through  the  locust-tree  leaves, 
Was  like  hope  to  the  bosom  that  loves  and  believes ; 
As  it  fell  on  the  wild  flowers,  their  cups  filled  with  dew, 
My  spirit  reflected  the  same  sunny  hue, 
And,  as  silent  their  incense  arose  on  the  air, 
Mingled  with  it  my  thoughts  it  seemed  softly  to  bear. 

In  the  sky  that  bent  o'er  me,  with  aspect  sererte, 
As  upward  I  gazed  through  the  waving  boughs'  screen, 
Just  veiled  by  its  calm  azure  depths  from  the  view, 
Hovered  forms,  so  I  deemed,  with  hearts  loving  and  true, 


And  oft,  I  imagined,  I  heard  the  low  thrill 

Of  their  soft  spirit  notes  echoed  back  from  the  hill. 

Give  me  back  the  sweet  spot,  with  its  soft  dreamy  light, 
Where  the  moss  was  so  green  and  the  flowers  were  so 

bright— 
Where  the  breeze  that  the  boughs  of ^  the  locust-tree 

waved, 
With  its  balm  and  its  freshness  my  brow  so  oft  laved — 
Where  warbled  the  bird  amid  blossoms  and  dew, 
Where  my  heart  amid  flowers  had  its  dwelling  place  too. 

The  tree  is  still  there  with  its  light  graceful  leaves, 
And  amid  them  the  breeze  still  its  morning  song  weaves— 
On  the  apple-tree  spray  the  bird's  brooding  wing, 
Stirs  the  blossoms  till  far  their  sweet  odors  they  fling, 
But  the  flowers  of  the  heart,  fresh  as  those  on  the  spray, 
That  bloomed  in  life's  morning,  O  where,  where  arc  they  T 
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Tbt  fair  young  face  is  like  a  gentle  star 
Mirrored  in  lake  Where  water-lilies  he, 

At  still  of  night,  dreaming  of  sisters  far, 
Who  bloom  by  rivers  in  the  calm  blue  sky— 
Oh !  there  's  a  rapture  in  thy  glist'ning  eye, 

Uplooking  to  thy  mother's,  such  a  joy 
Fraught  with  all  innocence  and  sweetness  high, 


Thou  seem'st  of  heaven  as  well  as  earth,  dear  boy ! 
Life  is  a  race  through  darkness,  and  the  goal 
Lies  far  away ;  but  keep  a  steady  sou), 
Be  right,  be  firm,  and  thou  shalt  win  the  prize : 

Though  others,  stumbling,  from  the  course  are  driven, 
Thou  'It  keep  right  on  and  struggle  to  the  skies, 
And  still,  in  age  as  now,  be  fit  for  earth  or  heaven !  p. 


AN    AUTUMN    LANDSCAPE. 


BT  ALFRED  B.  STOKET. 


A  kkoll  of  upland,  shorn  by  nibbling  sheep 

To  a  rich  carpet,  woven  of  short  grass 

And  tiny  clover,  upward  leads  my  steps 

By  the  seamed  pathway,  and  my  roving  eye 

Drinks  in  the  vassal  landscape.    Far  and  wide 

Nature  is  smiling  in  her  loveliness. 

Masses  of  woods,  green  strips  of  fields,  ravines 

Shown  by  their  outlines  drawn  against  the  hills, 

Chimneys  and  roofs,  trees,  singly  and  in  groups, 

Bright  curves  of  brooks,  and  vanishing  mountain  tops, 

Expand  upon  my  sight.    October's  brush 

The  scene  has  colored ;  not  with  those  broad  hues 

Mixed  in  his  later  palette  by  the  frost, 

And  dashed  upon  the  picture,  but  in  tints 

Left  bylight  scattered  touches.    Overhead 

There  is  a  blending  of  cloud,  haze  and  sky ; 

A  silvery  sheet  with  breaks  of  softest  blue ; 

A  trembling  veil  of  gauze  is  stretched  athwart 

The  shadowy  hill-sides  and  dark  forest-flanks ; 

A  soothing  quiet  broods  upon  the  air, 

And  the  faint  sunshine  winks  with  drowsiness. 

Far  sounds  melt  mellow  on  the  ear :  the  bark — 

The  bleat— the  tinkle — whistle — blast  of  horn— 

The  rattle  of  the  wagon- wheel— the  low — 

The  fowler's  shot— the  twitter  of  the  bird, 

And  e'en  the  hum  of  converse  from  the  road. 

The  grass,  with  its  low  insect-tones,  appears 


As  murmuring  in  its  sleep.    This  butterfly 
Seems  as  if  loath  to  stir,  so  lazily 
It  flutters  by.    In  fitful  starts  and  stops 
The  locust  sings.    The  grasshopper  breaks  oat 
In  brief  harsh  strain  amidst  its  pausing  chirp ; 
The  beetle,  glistening  in  its  sable  mail, 
Slow  climbs  the  clover-tops,  and  e'en  the  ant 
Darts  round  less  eagerly. 

What  difference  marks 
The  scene  from  yester-uoontide.    Then  the  sky 
Showed  such  rich,  tender  bine,  it  seemed  as  if 
'T  would  melt  before  the  sight.  The  glittering  eloui^ 
Floated  above,  the  trees  danced  glad  below 
To  the  fresh  wind.    The  sunshine  flashed  on  streams, 
Sparkled  on  leaves,  and  laughed  on  fields  and  woo&. 
All,  all  was  life  and  motion,  as  all  now 
Is  sleep  and  quiet.    Nature  in  her  change 
Varies  each  day,  as  in  the  world  of  man 
She  moulds  the  differing  features.     Yea,  each  leaf 
Is  variant  from  its  fellow.    Yet  her  works 
Are  blended  in  a  glorious  harmony, 
For  thus  God  made  His  earth.    Perchance  His  breath 
Was  music  when  he  spake  it  into  life, 
Adding  thereby  another  instrument 
To  the  innumerable  choral  orbs 
Sending  the  tribute  of  their  grateful  praise 
Iu  ceaseless  anthems  toward  His  "  great  white  throoe."' 
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Mt  gentle  little  oriole, 

That  sits  in  yonder  tree, 
And  sings  so  Bweet  and  plaintively, 

To  call  thy  mate  to  thee — 

My  pure  and  pretty  oriole, 
Thou  'rt  free  from  care  or  pain ; 

Thou  flit'st  about  so  noiselessly, 
Then  to  thy  nest  again. 

Thou  'rt  beautiful,  my  oriole, 

Thy  form  so  fair  and  light 
Is  decked  with  orange  brilliantly, 

In  various  hues  so  bright. 

Oft  have  I  seen  thee,  oriole, 
Flit  through  the  willow  tree ; 

And,  though  I  've  watched  thee  steadily, 
I  would  not  injure  thee. 

I  love  to  see  thee,  oriole, 
Plume  thy  soft  downy  breast, 

And  carry  grass  so  faithfully, 
And  moss  to  line  thy  nest. 


And  it  is  a  pleasure,  oriole, 

Thy  whistling  notes  to  hear, 
When  silting  in  the  mulberry, 

They  come  so  soft  and  clear. 

And  thon  art  happy,  oriole, 
There  'neath  the  summer  sky ; 

Where  thou  canst  chirp  so  joyously, 
And  soar  with  wings  on  high. 

But  winter's  winds,  dear  oriole, 

Will  drive  thee  far  away, 
Where  summer  blooms  more  verdantly 

Beneath  the  sunny  ray. 

Then  for  a  season,  oriole, 

I  may  not  see  thee  more, 
But  thou  wilt  live  there  peacefully, 

Along  that  blooming  shore. 

But  when  the  spring,  sweet  oriole, 

Returns  I  may  see  thee, 
And  hear  thee  sing  so  cheerfully, 

In  our  green  willow  tree. 


_■  L 
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BY  T.  C.  OHAXTAM. 


(Concluded  from  pap  24a) 


CHAPTER  IX. 

"  Welcome,  welcome !"  said  Julie,  as  she  embraced 
her  lover  with  all  the  subdued  ardor  of  a  warm  heart 
and  a  modest  mind — for  she  felt  and  admitted  him  to 
be  her  lover,  without  any  of  those  checks  which  may 
possibly  arise  between  my  readers  and  my  hero,  in 
consideration  of  the  discrepancies  existing  between 
him  and  his  mistress.  It  must  however  be  recollected 
that  Julie  was  ignorant  of  many  of  them.  Long 
habit  from  childhood  up  had  almost  wholly  worn  out 
the  sentiment  of  respectful  repugnance—so  to  ex- 
press it — which  at  first  interposes  between  a  young 
person  and  one  so  much  more  advanced  in  life ;  and 
as  for  the  very  first  impression,  that  of  terror  and 
loathing,  excited  in  Julie's  mind  against  Balmat  on  the 
occasion  which  introduced  them  to  each  other,  I  have 
already  shown  that  it  was  totally  effaced  almost  as  soon 
as  conceived.  She  had  known  htm  now  for  several 
years,  as  her  steady  friend,  and,  by  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  every  one,  as  a  man  of  habits,  temper, 
and  desires  wholly  reformed.  She  knew  this  good 
work  to  be  of  her  doing,  and  she  was  naturally  proud 
to  magnify  the  favorable  qualities  and  slur  over  the 
blemishes  in  a  character  which  was  in  a  measure  of 
her  own  creating. 

So  it  was  that  when  she  now  met  Balmat,  after 
some  weeks  of  separation  and  anxiety  for  his  safety, 
she  did  not  suspect  in  this  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance the  diabolical  feeling  of  which  H  was  the  index. 
While  the  other  young  persons  present  shuddered 
with  terror  at  his  aspect,  she  attributed  to  bad  health 
or  over  fatigue  the  paleness  of  cheek,  the  lividness  of 
lip  and  the  nervous  energy  of  eye  which  she  could 
not  fail  to  observe. 

"  You  are  ill,  Gabriel  ?"  said  she,  tenderly. 

"  Somewhat  ill  at  ease,  perhaps,"  replied  he. 

"  What  troubles  you,  my  friend  ?  Oh,  let  me  share 
your  anxiety  ?" 

11  Who  is  that  Frenchman,  Julie  ?  and  how  came 
he  here,  and  on  such  terms  of  unseemly  familiarity 
with  you  ?" 

11  Unseemly !" 

"  Yes — who  and  what  is  he  ?" 

"  Y<wr  answer  is  brief— your  questions  sternly  put, 
Gabriel—" 

"Who  is  he?" 

"  He  is  a  wounded  soldier,  left  on  parole  in  my  fa- 
ther's care,  an  amiable  and  friendly  youth,  whose  situ- 
ation and  manners  claim  kindness  and  lead  to  inti- 
macy." 

"  So  it  appears  from  the  fervor  with  which  he 
24 


kissed  your  hand.    If  he  goes  so  far  in  public,  on 
what  terms  are  ye  together  privately?" 

"  On  none  that  are  unbefitting  me  as  his  friend,  nor 
dishonoring  to  you  as  my  future  husband.  He  ap- 
proaches— I  beg  you  to  recover  yourself." 

The  tones  and  the  looks  of  the  two  speakers  in  this 
short  colloquy  must  be  imagined  from  the  reader's 
knowledge  of  their  separate  characters,  and  of  their 
position  toward  each  other.  Julie,  with  the  instinc- 
tive tact  of  womanhood  and  good  sense,  saw  at  once 
the  first  symptoms  of  the  fiend  that  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  her  lover's  mind.  To  drive  the  devil  out  was 
her  only  thought.  She  never  imagined  the  possibility 
oS  combatting  the  false  notion  by  any  roundabout 
means,  and  she  therefore  resolved  not  to  use  another 
word  in  argument  or  opposition.  She  paused  and 
stood  aloof  while  her  father  and  mother  came  up, 
and,  after  the  usual  greeting,  presented  the  two 
strangers  to  each  other.  Balmat,  thoroughly  brought 
to  himself  by  Julie's  decided  manner  and  convincing 
words,  had  recovered  his  usual  color,  and  turned  the 
naturally  saturnine  expression  of  his  countenance 
into  a  smile.  He  gave  his  hand  to  Lavalette,  and, 
after  a  word  or  two  of  commonplace  civility,  he  said 
with  as  much  graciousness  of  air  as  he  could 
assume, 

"  Sir,  the  friend  of  my  friends  becomes  in  virtue  of 
*hat  title  my  own ;  I  shall  be  glad  if  my  coming  can  in 
any  way  promote  your  pleasure  in  these  parts." 

The  gay  and  unsuspecting  Frenchman,  deceived  by 
the  words  and  air,  and  looking  only  for  blunt  frank- 
ness in  the  mountain  warrior,  took  for*  granted  what 
was  said,  and  replied,  laughingly, 

"  I  shall  be  too  proud  of  so  gallant  and  estimable  a 
neighbor,  but  your  first  approach  was  really  a  little  too 
close  to  me — the  whistling  of  your  bullet  awhile  ago 
was  not,  I  confess,  as  pleasant  as  the  tones  of  your 
voice  are  now." 

"  Why  the  fact  is,"  said  Balmat,  "  these  Savoyard 
rifles  of  ours  are  so  accustomed  to  be  leveled  at  your 
countrymen's  heads,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  I  pointed 
mine  an  inch  or  two  at  one  side  of  yours  when  I  fired 
my  salute.  But  such  a  mistake  shall  not  occur  again, 
I  promise  you." 

These  ambiguous  words  passed  unheeded,  or  were 
taken  as  a  joke,  and  the  deadly  smile  which  accom- 
panied them  was  rightly  read  by  no  one  present. 
Conversation  went  on,  the  groups  collected  together, 
and  after  awhile  all  moved  toward  the  house,  where 
a  homely  but  solid  repast  was  partaken  of  with  hearty 
appetites ;  and  a  couple  of  flasks  of  Rhenish,  produced 
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to  do  honor  to  the  health  of  Gabriel,  completed  the 
exhilaration  of  the  good  spirits  of  all  present. 

Balmat  watched  the  stranger  closely;  and  there- 
suit  of  his  observation  was  his  conviction  that  how- 
ever Julie  might  be  unaffected  by  the  Frenchman's 
attentionsY  the  latter  was  beyond  doubt  deeply  en- 
amored of  her,  and  resolved  to  supplant  him  in  her 
regard.  His  dull  and  dogged  mind  could  conceive  no 
less  serious  object  in  the  light  gallantries  of  passing 
compliments  which  Lavalette  lavished  as  usual  on 
whatever  female  pleased  him  and  that  chance  threw 
him  near.  Had  he  known  the  mischief  he  was  pre- 
paring for  himself  he  would  have  suppressed  his  at- 
tentions. 

After  supper  the  whole  party  were  soon  again  in 
the  open  air ;  and  Julia  took  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  addressing  Balmat  on  the  subject  which  had  for  the 
last  two  hours  entirely  occupied  her  mind.  The 
straightforwardness  of  her  character  made  her.  on 
this,  as  on  every  other  occasion,  reject  all  those  sub- 
terfuges of  conversations  by  which  a  person  having 
an  object  in  view  endeavors  to  draw  another  into  the 
mention  of  something  that  may  lead  to  it,  and  thus 
give  an  appearance  of  accidental  coincidence  to  what 
was  the  result  of  premeditated  plan.  She  despised 
«11  cunning  devices ;  and  it  was  to  the  simple  energy 
of  her  mind  that  was  owing  the  influence  which  she 
exercised  over  that  of  Balmat,  from  the  very  first 
days  of  their  acquaintanceship.  She  now  passed  her 
arm  under  his,  and,  leading  him  a  little  way  aside  from 
the  rest  of  the  party,  she  said, 

"  Gabriel,  we  have  never  yet  had  a  doubt  of  each 
ether,  and  scarcely  a  slight  difference  of  opinion—a 
rare  thing,  they  tell  me,  between  lovers — and  I  am 
resolved  that  there  shall  be  no  cause  of  quarrel  be- 
tween us  if  I  can  help  it    Therefore " 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Julie?"  asked  he,  in  affected 
surprise,  for  he  feared  yet  did  not  like  to  admit  that  in 
all  his  assumed  politeness  toward  Lavalette  and  in 
his  efforts  to  appear  cheerful  he  had  been  unable  to 
impose  on  his  penetrating  mistress. 

"  Therefore,"  continued  she,  "  I  am  resolved  that 
our  French  guest  must  find  some  other  lodging  this 
very  evening,  and  that  I  see  him  no  more  till  we  are 
married,  Gabriel." 

Had  Julie  seen  the  smile  of  ghastly  delight  which 
broke  on  her  companion's  countenance,  would  she 
have  understood  the  heart-workings  of  which  it  was 
the  type?  Probably  not  She  would  have  mistaken 
it,  as  my  readers  must  not,  for  the  natural  expression 
of  pleasure  at  being  relieved  from  a  troublesome 
suspicion,  or  at  discovering  a  new  trait  of  delicacy  to- 
ward him  in  her  who  was  about  to  join  her  destiny 
with  his.  Such  feelings  might  have  had  some  slight 
effect,  but  they  were  as  naught  to  the  absorbing  senti- 
ment which  suddenly  possessed  him,  and  which  must 
be  divined  from  the  sequel  of  my  story. 

"  Yes,"  said  Julie,  uninterrupted  by  a  word  from 
Gabriel — for  he  could  not  speak  even  had  be  essayed 
it — "  it  is  clear,  even  to  my  faint  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  that  the  presence  of  this  stranger  annoys 
you,  to  say  the  least.  I  can  fancy  your  thinking  our 
intimacy  sudden,  and  perhaps  a  little  too  close.    But 


if  you  knew  how  animated  and  how  frank  ha  man- 
ners have  been,  how  great  his  gratitude  for  our  cue 
of  him,  and  what  an  interest  he  feels  in  the  wbde 
family,  you  would  make  allowance  for  what  may  ap- 
pear too  rapid  or  indecorous.  Why,  even  the  ray 
action  that  so  much  displeased  you,  his  kissing  my 
hand,  was  only  performed  as  a  sort  of  seal  set  on  i 
compact  of  alliance  between  him  and  me  and  yea, 
Gabriel,  as  my  husband — for  he  knew  every  thing  of 
our  engagement  and  our  projects,  and  our  whole  coo- 
versation  was  about  you.  I  trust  this  explanauaa 
will  please  you— why,  Gabriel,  you  do  not  listen  to 
me!" 

44  Eh !"  exclaimed  he,  starting  and  turning  his  loob 
full  on  Julie.  "Please  me?  oh,  yet— much,  very 
much !    You  say  he  will  go  this  evening?" 

"  Yes ;  but  I  have  said  much  since  I  said  that 
You  have  not  heard  me — you  am  ill,  Gabriel— yd 
look  now  just  as  you  did  when  I  first  met  yon  after 
you  discharged  your  rifle.  What  ails  you,  my  friend? 
Let  us  return  to  the  house — my  mother  will  gite  yes 
some  cordial — pray,  Gabriel,  tell  me  what  ails  yoor 

"  Nothing  in  the  world,  dearest;  I  am  sutject  to 
sudden  change  of  looks  of  late,  ever  since  this  war 
broke  out,  but  I  am  well,  very  weU— this  erenag, 
you  said,  eh?" 

"  That  was  not  what  I  said  Inst,  Gabriel,  but  I  Si 
say  that  I  wish  Monsieur  Lavalette  could  be  provided 
for  elsewhere  this  very  evening." 

"  He  shall !  Yes,  Julie,  under  all  the  drcnmstaacei 
I  think  it  better  he  should  remove  ft  once-  Tk 
gossips'  talk  of  the  valley  must  not  be  excited,  ft* 
where  can  he  find  a  lodging— such  a  ooeaavffl en- 
sure his  comfort,  and  in  some  measure  repay  hm  !<* 
the  loss  of  all  he  has  been  accustomed  to  here?  Caa 
you  think  of  no  place  suited  to  him,  Julie— caa  yoa 
suggest  no  domicile  ?" 

Julie  was  struck  by  the  impatient,  yet  manccurcn^ 
utterance  of  Balmat  She  saw  there  was  mare  in  hs 
mind  than  his  words  expressed.  She  suspected  thai 
he  was  dissatisfied  with  her  half-beard  explanation  of 
the  Frenchman's  intimacy,  and  that  he  was  nowstrff- 
ing  to  lead  her  on  by  his  questions  into  some  expres- 
sion of  anxiety  or  interest  for  the  object  of  hs  » 
reasonable  jealousy.  The  rapidity  of  her  though 
prevented  in  a  great  measure  the  pain  arising  fasi 
them,  but  she  resolved  to  give  no  hint  nor  oderisr 
opinion  that  might  confirm  the  suspicion  shew*** 
convinced  she  had  discovered. 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  suggest  a  fitting  place  for  ths 
young  man,"  said  she.  "It  is  enough  that  I  *c 
anxious  he  should  change  his  quarters  from  a* 
house " 

"  To  become  a  guest  in  mine,"  said  Balmat.  w 
longer  able  to  restrain  the  expression  cS  his  alrtffr 
formed  resolutions,  and  finding  that  he  could  not  **> 
ceed  in  getting  Julie  to  make  the  proposal  which,  fa 
his  own  reasons,  he  did  not  wish  to  have  origin**1 
with  him. 

"What!  will  you  take  this  trouble  on  yonrcw 
hands,  Gabriel!  This  is  indeed  being  kind  to «**^ 
My  father  and  mother  will  feel  deeply  indebted  to  y* 
for  this  act  of  hospitality.     Yoa  must  mention  tat 
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matter  and  arrange  it  with  them,  so  as  that  no  wound 
may  be  given  to  the  feelings  of  Monsieur  Lavalette." 

"  I  should  rather  the  affair  were  settled  by  them  than 
me,  Julia.  It  might  look  officious  and  particular  if 
I  proposed  it,  and  you  know  I  am  not  fond  of  appear- 
ing to  do  good  natured  things." 

"  No,  unfortunately  you  are  not,  Gabriel.  And 
great  injustice  do  you  do  yourself  by  the  objection  to 
put  your  good  qualities  forward,  and  the  wish  to  make 
your  faults  seem  worse  than  they  are." 

"  You  are  too  indulgent  to  me  Julie,"  replied  Bal- 
mat, with  a  thoughtful  air ;  and  he  paused  a  moment, 
as  though  a  struggle  were  taking  place  in  his  mind. 
Perhaps  a  feeling  of  compunction,  a  dread  of  con- 
sequences— not  for  himself  but  for  her — rose  between 
him  and  the  deed  he  contemplated.  But  if  so,  they 
were  faint  and  brief,  compared  with  the  deadly  reso- 
lutions he  had  formed.  The  demon  within  hurried 
him  remorselessly  along.  He  therefore  abruptly  re- 
sumed: 

"  You  must  settle  this  point  with  your  father— he 
must  propose  the  change— and  I  will  now  go  home 
and  prepare  for  the  reception  of  my  guest— but,  pray, 
do  not  let  it  seem  as  if  I  either  urged  or  wished  his 
coming,  for  I  cannot  bear  to  become  the  subject  of 
praises  and  thanks." 

"But  you  will  come  back,  Gabriel,  to  conduct 
Monsieur  Lavalette  to  his  new  quarters?" 

"  Most  certainly." 

When  Balmat  returned,  after  a  short  absence,  he 
found  that  every  necessary  arrangement  had  been 
made.  Paul  Corryeur  had,  at  Julie's  request,  broken 
to  Lavalette  the  subject  of  her  conversation  with 
Gabriel,  and  said  that  it  was  rather  at  her  suggestion 
than  his  wish  that  the  change  was  proposed.  Lava- 
lette, with  the  careless  confidence  of  youth  and  of  his 
national  character,  acceded  cheerfully  to  the  plan  for 
his  removal,  the  particular  motive  for  which  he  did 
not  scrutinize,  and  to  which,  at  all  events,  he  felt  he 
had  no  right  to  object,  half  prisoner  as  he  considered 
himself.  No  stronger  feeling  existed  to  make  it  any 
but  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him,  and  he  made  ready 
his  knapsack  with  alacrity  and  speed.  Night  had  now 
fallen,  and  every  thing  outside  Corryeur's  house  was 
dark  and  dismsj.  There  was  a  drizzling  rain,  and 
but  little  inducement  for  any  of  the  family  to  volun- 
teer a  walk  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  and  back.  Yet  so 
anxious  was  every  male  member  of  it  to  pay  a  mark 
of  respect  and  kind  feeling  to  their  guest  on  this  oc- 
casion of  his  quitting  their  hospitable  roof,  that  they 
one  and  all  proposed  to  accompany  him  and  Balmat. 
But  Paul  interposed,  and,  insisting  on  his  right  to  pay 
alone  this  mark  of  honor  to  his  young  friend,  and 
having  a  good  deal  of  the  patriarchal  punctiliousness 
of  character  appertaining  to  his  country,  he  would 
allow  no  one  to  interfere  with  what  he  considered  a 
very  material  point  of  homely  etiquette.  He  there- 
fore decided  that  he  alone  should  form  the  escort; 
and,  as  his  word  was  law  with  his  sons,  they,  how- 
ever reluctantly,  acquiesced  and  gave  up  their  inten- 
tion. Their  explanation  was  quite  satisfactory  to 
Lavalette,  who  was  but  little  inclined  to  give  any  one 
trouble  or  inconvenience,  and  he  begged,  but  in  vain, 


that  the  father  would  relinquish  his  part  of  the  cere- 
monious intention  which  he  would  not  suffer  his  sons 
to  complete.  But  on  this  point  Corryeur  was  inflexi- 
ble, and  the  trio  prepared  to  set  out. 

While  the  discussion  went  on  Julia  had  given  her 
entire  observation  to  Balmat,  remarking  in  him  a  con* 
centrated  abstraction  of  manner,  as  though  his  whole 
thoughts  were  fixed  on  one  remote  point.  Yet  there 
was  a  side-long  kind  of  attention  paid  by  him  to  what 
was  going  on,  which  might  be  scarcely  discerned  and 
could  not  be  described.  It  did  not,  however,  escape 
the  keen  glance  of  Julie.  She  was  uneasy  and  dis- 
satisfied, she  knew  not  why,  and  dared  not  inquire 
even  of  herself.  A  strange  presentiment  of  ill  seemed 
to  possess  and  ding  to  her.  She  endeavored  to  shake 
it  off,  and  by  personal  action  to  counteract  the  painful 
agitation  of  her  mind.  She  bustled  about  on  various 
small  pretences,  but  she  never  let  her  eye  wander  for 
a  moment  from  the  object  of  her  scrutiny. 

She  at  length,  with  a  thrill  of  surprise  and  fear  that 
almost  paralyzed  her,  saw  him  furtively  take  a  large 
Waded  knife  from  a  side  table  where  it  had  lain  since 
supper  time,  and,  while  he  seemed  carelessly  regard- 
ing the  family  group  occupied  with  its  leave-taking  of 
Lavalette,  he  quietly  slipped  the  weapon  into  the 
breast  of  his  jacket,  and  carefully  concealed  it  with 
the  lapel.  In  a  minute  or  two  more,  he,  Paul 
Corryeur  and  the  Frenchman  were  on  the  point  of 
quitting  the  house  together,  when  he  saidr  with  an  air 
of  most  honest  simplicity, 

"  Mr.  Corryeur,  you  will  permit  me  to  leave  my 
rifle  here  till  morning'— the  rain  would  do  it  no  good, 
and,  as  we  are  all  friends,  I  shall  not  want  it  on  the 
way  home." 

With  these  words  he  placed  the  fusil  in  a  corner,  the 
youths  promising  to  take  care  of  it,  and  Lavalette,  on 
observing  this,  was  unable  to  refrain  from  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction  and  increased  confidence— he  knew  not 
why,  for  he  was  not  conscious  of  any  actual  doubt  of 
his  new  acquaintance  from  the  moment  of  their  in- 
troduction to  each  other.  He  slung  his  knapsack 
across  his  shoulder,  repeated  his  adieu  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  and  coming  the  last  to  Julie— as  she 
stood  with  her  head  placed,  as  if  for  support,  on  the 
back  of  a  chair,  her  cheeks  pale  and  her  eyes  fixed- 
he  started  in  astonishment  and  almost  in  alarm ;  but  not 
without  a  mixture  of  pleasant  feeling  to  temper  those 
ingredients  of  uneasiness.  For  the  first  time  during 
his  intercourse  with  Julie,  he  was  now  struck  with 
the  conviction  that  she  loved  him.  The  circumstances 
of  the  case  were  too  rapid  to  allow  of  his  nicely 
weighing  or  estimating  at  their  real  value  the  feelings 
which  combined  to  produce  this  sudden  conviction. 
Deceived  as  he  certainly  was,  he  had  nevertheless 
many  excuses  for  his  hasty  notions,  and  even  if  vanity 
had  its  share  in  producing  the  mistake,  appearances 
were  strong  enough  to  justify  it.  Such  an  impression 
as  that  which  glanced  across  his  mind  is,  in  any  case, 
too  gratifying  not  to  give  pleasure  to  the  individual 
who  receives  it  unexpectedly.  Lavalette's  being  a 
Frenchman  was  perhaps  no  bar  to  his  susceptibility 
of  such  an  error,  but  the  buoyant  egotism  of  his 
countrymen  is  not  one  whit  more  likely  to  lead  to  it 
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than  the  supercilious  self-sufficiency  so  common 
among  our  own.  At  any  rate,  a  Frenchman  in  such  a 
ease  was  little  likely  to  take  an  ungenerous  advantage 
of  such  a  discovery,  imagined  or  real,  on  the  present 
occasion.  Lavalette  only  pressed  Julie's  hand  with  a 
more  respectful  tenderness  than  usual,  bade  her  good 
night  in  a  suppressed  but  significant  tone,  and  vowed 
in  his  own  mind  to  be  at  her  feet  as  early  as  possible 
the  next  morning. 

Julie  was  almost  unconscious  of  this  more  than 
common  warmth  of  manner.  She  could  only  mark 
its  effect  on  Balmat,  and  she  inwardly  shrunk  from 
while  she  fixed  her  fascinated  gaie  en  the  fearful  ex- 
pression of  his  scowling  brow.  An  impatient  gesture 
seemed  to  hurry  his  right  hand  toward  his  breast, 
where  the  knife  lay  concealed.  With  the  other  he 
caught  Lavalette's  arm,  exclaiming  abruptly, 

"  Come,  sir,  it  is  too  soon— or  too  late— for  these 
fooleries.  Mr.  Corryeur  waits,  and  the  rain  increases, 
—come!" 

The  sudden  grasp  and  the  rude  voice  brought  the 
Frenchman  to  himself.    He  turned  round  quickly,  and 
in  a  moment  more  the  trio  had  left  the  house.    They 
walked  along  the  path  by  the  river  side,  Balmat  main- 
taining a  strict  silence,  and  Corryeur  atone  giving  any 
evidence  of  a  wish  for  conversation.    He  spoke  in 
his  usual  kind  manner  to  his  late  guest,  whom  he  con- 
sidered as   rather   unceremoniously  removed  from 
those  quarters  where  his  presence  had  been  a  source 
of  a  little  trouble  it  was  true,  but  which  was  amply 
repaid  by  his  gentle  and  amiable  manners,  and  his 
many  agreeable  qualities.    Lavalette  acknowledged 
those  friendly  proofs  of  consideration  by  brief  replies, 
for  his  mind  was  preoccupied,  and,  though  without 
any  actual  or  marked  anxiety,  not  quite  at  ease. 
They  passed  on  through  a  dark  thick  copse,  about 
half  way  between  the  two  mills,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
more  they  were  at  the  door  of  Balmat's  house.    He 
knocked  loudly  and  impatiently.    In  a  little  the  door 
was  opened  by  a  tottering,  feeble,  half  blind,  and 
nearly  deaf  old  woman,  whom  a  former  acquaintance 
after  an  absence  of  ten  years  would  scarcely  have 
recognized  for  the  Jeannette  of  the  first  part  of  this 
story.     She,  however,  it  was  who,  having  lingered 
in  the  service  of  her  master  through  age  and  infirmity, 
still  lived  to  witness  this  night  of  deepest  gloom  in 
the  dark  destiny  of  him  she  served  so  long  and  so 
fiuthfully. 

"  To  bed,  to  bed,"  said  Balmat,  in  that  authoritative 
tone  so  familiar  and  so  absolute  to  the  long  accustomed 
crone,  who,  having  placed  her  lamp  in  her  master's 
hand,  and  muttered  some  words  of  civility  or  ill- 
temper — it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  which — 
hobbled  away,  leaving  Balmat  and  the  others  to  com- 
plete the  events  of  that  portentous  hour  without 
hindrance  or  observation  from  her. 

"  Good  night,  good  night,  my  young  friend.  We 
shall  soon  see  you,"  said  Corryeur,  grasping  Lava- 
lette's hand.  The  latter  flung  his  knapsack  within 
the  threshold  of  his  newly  appointed  residence,  and 
gaily  exclaimed, 

"  No,  no,  Corryeur,  we  must  not  part  here.  It 
would  ill  beseem  a  youth  like  me  to  be  outdone  in 


civility  by  one  from  whom  I  have  met  -with  so  mort 
kindness.  You  have  given  me  an  escort  to  my  new 
home.  Now  I  must  do  as  much  by  you,  and  see  ym 
safely  back  again  to  your  house.  You  were  positive 
so  must  I  be.  Not  a  word !  Here,  take  my  arm  tks 
time — I  insist  on  it!" 

"  Poh !  poh !  This  must  not  be— I  cannot  allow  i 
Tou  are  still  weak  and  delicate,  and  the  rain  increases. 
You  must  not,  Lavalette!  Gabriel,  aid  me  in  per- 
suading this  foolish  boy  to  go  quietly  to  bed.  He  a 
now  your  guest  and  in  your  safe  keeping.  Good 
night,  good  night !" 

While  Corryeur  attempted  to  move  away  alone, 
and  Lavalette  pertinaciously  caught  bis  arm  and  drew 
it  within  his  own,  Balmat  neither  spoke  nor  stirred 
Had  there  been  light  enough  and  an  observer  at  hand, 
his  face  had  no  doubt  shown  one  of  those  expressive 
gleams  .of  ferocious  joy  of  which  it  was  at  times  s? 
susceptible;  or  his  very  attitude  have  betrayed  the 
inflexible  resolution  with  which  he  contemplated  the 
deed,  the  completion  of  which  accidental  causes 
seemed  now  to  favor  and  facilitate.  Corryeur,  findirf 
resistance  useless,  yielded  to  the  forced  escort  of  ha 
young  friend,  and,  as  they  finally  walked  off  together, 
the  former,  half  laughing,  half  angry,  said  to  Bakot. 

"  Well,  Gabriel,  you  see  he  'will  not  be  shaiea 
away  from  me.  But  you  must  pay  him  off  for  lbs 
bye-and-bye — you  must  punish  him  for  the  meeLrf 
he  is  doing  himself." 

Whatever  was  Balmat's  intended  reply,  it  "  seaci 
in  his  throat."  But  he  followed  on  the  step?  of  rise 
two  men  as  closely  as  he  could  do  without  being  sees 
or  heard  by  them. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  quick  but  stealthy  step  of  Balmat  was  oat 
heard  by  those  whom  he  followed,  for  their  c*a 
brief  but  animated  conversation  absorbed  the  atieatioB 
of  each.  Lavalette,  deceived  by  the  promptness  d 
observation  which  often  mistakes  the  meaning  of  the 
symptoms  it  discovers,  and  hurried  on  by  the  im- 
petuosity of  character  which  betrays  its  purpose  be- 
fore securing  success,  had  at  once  and  in  ardent  terms 
proceeded  to  explain  to  Paul  Corryenr  his  mfe&ta 
belief  in  Julie's  affection  and  his  own  till  then  a- 
acknowledged  regard  foojher,  and  in  glowing  terms  i? 
implore  the  father's  consent  to  his  visiting  the  faraiNr 
the  following  morning  in  the  capacity  of  an  admitted 
suitor.  Corryeur,  astonished  and  afflicted  at  this  ban* 
of  unexpected  intelligence,  stopped  short,  and,  ts  t 
few  embarrassed  expostulating  phrases,  begged  b* 
young  companion  to  give  him  time  for  reflect  ion  art 
inquiry  into  (he  state  of  his  daughter's  feelings,  ad- 
verting to  the  long  contracted  engagement  betw«3 
her  and  Gabriel,  and  expressing  his  terror  at  the  baft 
idea  of  rousing  the  latter's  vengeance.  LaraJeoe 
replied  by  a  light  and  disparaging  epithet  applied  t> 
his  rival ;  and  Corryeur  cut  short  the  colloquy  by  in- 
sisting on  his  companion's  instant  return  to  his  nkfc8* 
quarters  in  the  house  of  the  man  to  whom  he  mess! 
so  deep  an  injury,  and  expressing  a  hope  that  uV  <s- 
joyment  of  his  hospitality  would  rouse  a  better  feete:. 
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to  overcome  the  light  fancy  he  had  formed,  and  to 
put  a  stop  to  any  measures  which  might  produce 
misery  and  ruin  to  all  involved  in  his  pretensions. 

"Well,  well,  Mr.  Corryeur,  let  us  at  least  part 
friends  for  to-night,"  said  Lavalette,"  to-morrow  we 
will  talk  more  of  this.  Don't  be  angry  with  me — I 
did  not  think  you  would  consider  matters  in  so  serious 
a  light — and,  in  mark  of  friendship,  let 's  shake  hands 
on  parting." 

"  Yes,  Henri,  I  have  a  great  friendship  for  you — 
we  all  have— and,  as  a  token  of  mine,  here,  take  this 
handkerchief— I  have  two,  and  your  neck  is  bare— tie 
it  on,  and  hurry  home  through  the  rain  as  fast  as  you 
can— and  remember  the  rights  of  your  host,  and  for- 
get all  you  have  been  just  saying  to  me,  and — " 

"  No  more,  no  more,  my  kind  friend !"  exclaimed 
the  Frenchman,  carelessly  tying  the  handkerchief 
round  his  neck.  "  This  token  of  friendship  shall  ap- 
pear against  you  in  the  morning — I  take  it  as  a  proof 
of  your  consent !    Good  night,  good  night." 

Before  Corryeur  could  repeat  his  remonstrances  his 
companion  turned  away,  and  he  then,  perplexed  and 
agitated,  bent  his  footsteps  toward  home,  where  he 
arrived  in  a  few  minutes,  and,  finding  that  all  the 
family  had  gone  to  bed,  he  retired  to  his  chamber, 
after  having  for  half  an  hour  paced  anxiously  up  and 
down  the  floor  of  the  common  sitting  room. 

As  Lavalette  resumed  his  way  back  toward  Bal- 
mat's  mill,  he  fancied  he  heard  another  footstep  close 
beside  him,  pattering  on  the  slippery  path.  He 
paused,  but  the  impenetrable  darkness  was  not  to  be 
pierced.  Again  he  stepped  forward — again  he  heard 
the  tread  close  following,  like  the  echo  of  his  own. 
He  suddenly  slopped  again  and  stretched  out  his  arms, 
but  nothing  met  his  touch.  A  startling  thrill  of  terror 
ran  through  his  blood.  The  vague  feeling  of  a  close 
and  mysterious  danger  oppressed  him.  He  remem- 
bered the  rifle  shot  that  evening— his  intended  wrong 
to  Balmat,  and  fear  and  conscience  worked  together 
in  his  brain  and  heart.  Once  more  he  moved  onward, 
and  once  more  the  closing  step  of  his  unseen  follower 
was  heard  distinctly  on  his  path. 

"Who's  there!  stand  back!"  exclaimed  he,  in 
nervous  agitation,  turning  round,  with  the  words,  and 
stamping  his  fopt  involuntarily  on  the  ground. 

"  Traitor !  Take  that !"  murmured  a  hoarse  voice 
now  behind  him — proving  that  he  had  turned  toward 
an  imagined,  and  only  left  himself  more  exposed  to  a 
real  foe— and,  with  the  words,  a  knife  blade  was 
plunged  into  his  body  deep  between  his  shoulders. 
He  fell,  uttering  a  cry  of  alarm  and  pain.  His  as- 
sailant bent  down  after  him  toward  the  earth,  and  in- 
stantaneously struck  again  on  the  prostrate  body.  A 
•tided  scream  followed  this  second  blow. 

"Ha!  what  a  woman's  voice  you  have,  French 
dog!"  cried  the  ferocious  Gabriel,  again  drawing 
back  the  weapon  and  a  third  time  raising  his  arm  to 
strike.  But,  at  the  moment,  a  crashing  sound  close 
by,  as  if  some  heavy  substance  fell  among  the  copse- 
wood,  arrested  his  attention. 

"  What  devil  is  that!"  exclaimed  he,  starting  up 
from  his  kneeling  posture,  but  at  the  same   time 
grasping  tight  the  handkerchief  tied  round  his  victim's 
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neck.  Hie  dead  silence  was  only  broken  by  the 
gurgling  of  the  blood  in  the  young  Frenchman's  throat. 
This  sound  was  shocking,  even  to  the  ruthless  mur- 
derer, thus  doubly  interrupted  in  his  cruel  work. 

"  Some  straggling  chamois,"  muttered  he,  turning 
his  head  aside  from  the  suffocating  man,  and  straining 
his  ears  for  further  evidence  of  this  explanation  of 
the  first  intrusive  noise.  But  no  leaf  rustled — and  a 
sense  of  supernatural  dread  rushed  through  the  heart 
so  dead  to  human  fear.  His  fingers  instinctively 
loosened  their  grasp  of  the  handkerchief,  and  the 
body  which  he  had  by  this  means  held  partly  up  now 
fell  heavy  and  senseless  down  again. 

"  '  Twas  quickly  done !"  said  he,  in  stiied  tones  of 
still  unsubdued  ferocity.  "  Let  this  finish  it  well !" 
and,  as  he  spoke,  he  made  one  more  random  stab, 
leaving  the  knife  in  its  fleshy  sheath.  He  then,  with 
unsteady  arms,  dragged  the  body  aside  from  the  path 
and  flung  it  among  the  bushes,  close  to  the  spot  from 
which  the  unexplained  sound  had  erewhile  proceeded. 
He  then  quited  the  scene  of  his  exploit  with  hurried 
steps,  and  he  often  turned  his  ear  to  listen,  but  death 
seemed  reigning  around.  Within  five  minutes  more 
he  was  at  home.  There  all  was  still  and  dreary.  He 
had  no  observation  to  fear.  He  recovered  his  some- 
what scattered  thoughts,  carefully  washed  the  blood 
from  his  hands  and  his  dress,  which  had  been  stained 
in  three  or  four  places.  Thus  guarding  against  direct 
evidence,  he  made  some  artful  dispositions  of  nega- 
tive disproof  to  provide  against  the  anticipated  morn- 
ing's inquiry,  and  then  he  sought  his  homely  bed  with 
a  hard  heart  and  an  unmurmuring  conscience.  He 
slept  soon  and  soundly. 

In  the  mean  time,  Paul  Corryeur,  with  nothing  on 
his  conscience,  meriting  no  reproach  from  others  or 
from  himself,  unstained  with  guilt,  and  as  nearly  fault- 
less as  an  individual  in  his  station  could  well  be,  was 
nevertheless  as  disturbed  and  wretched  in  his  mind 
as  though  some  committed  crime  had  brought  down 
its  own  punishment  He  in  vain  sought  repose. 
Restless  and  agitated,  fearful  of  disturbing  his  wife, 
yet,  finding  it  impossible  to  lie  still  in  his  uneasy  bed, 
he  resolved  to  get  up  and  dress  himself  again,  and,  at 
once,  to  bring  relief  to  his  mind — even  in  the  certainty 
of  what  he  apprehended — by  going  directly  to  his 
daughter's  room,  and  ascertaining,  from  her  own  lips, 
the  truth  or  error  of  Lavalelte's  assertion  as  to  the 
state  of  her  affections.  Not  venturing  to  strike  a  light 
lest  it  might  awaken  his  helpmate,  he  hurried  on  his 
clothes  and  groped  his  way  to  Julie's  room.  Opening 
the  door  softly,  he  called  her  by  name,  but  receiving 
no  answer  he  approached  her  bed,  and  put  forward 
his  hand  with  the  view  of  breaking  what  he  supposed 
her  profound  and  innocent  slumber.  He  shrunk  back, 
almost  as  much  scared  as  though  a  lifeless  body  had 
arrested  his  touch,  on  finding  the  cold  pillow  unoccu- 
pied by  his  daughter's  head.  A  moment  or  two  more 
convinced  him  she  was  not  there ;  and  then  the  whole 
host  of  nervous  apprehensions  which  sweep  so  rapidly 
through  the  brain  of  the  sensitive  portion  of  mankind 
reveled  uncontrolled  in  the  mind  of  the  agitated  father. 

He  left  the  untenanted  room,  and  passed  in  quick 
succession  to  all  the  others  in  the  house,  rousing  by 
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his  lamentations  every  member  of  the  family,  of 
whom  he  made  repeated  but  fruitless  inquiries  for 
his  missing  child.  The  mother,  startled  into  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  thousand  fears,  joined  her  cries  to  the 
accents  of  general  surprise  and  alarm.  Her  thoughts 
flew  back  to  the  time  when  Julie  was  before  missed 
and  sought  for  so  long  in  vain.  Now,  as  then,  the  mo- 
ther's fears  fixed  intuitively,  she  knew  not  how  or  why, 
on  Gabriel  Balmat,  as  the  author  of  some  mysterious 
mischief  hovering  over  her  daughter's  head.  Aye, 
even  now,  affianced  and  pledged  as  Julie  was,  sure  as 
her  intended  husband  must  be  of  the  possession  of  the 
long  cherished  treasure  on  which  his  heart  seemed 
fixed,  still  did  Madame  Corryeur,  indespite  of  all 
reasonable  belief,  persist  in  asserting  her  conviction 
that  Gabriel  had  enticed  Julie  away,  to  lead  her  into 
some  ill,  or  to  do  her  some  harm. 

There  was,  however,  no  time  left  for  the  indulgence 
of  those  nervous  speculations.  An  instant  search 
was  resolved  on.  The  whole  family — father,  mother, 
sons  and  servants,  all  prepared  to  sally  forth,  pro- 
vided with  lanterns  and  pine-wood  torches,  and 
various  of  those  household  weapons  which  come 
ready  to  the  hand  of  men  rushing  out  with  the 
imagined  probability  of  violence  to  be  encountered. 
The  party  scattered  wide  from  the  house  as  they  turned 
out  into  the  open  air— but  all  seemed  instinctively  and 
without  previous  concerted  plan  to  take  the  road  to- 
ward Balmat's  mill;  and  seven  or  eight  persons 
abreast,  with  some  yards  of  interval  between  each, 
left  no  possibility  of  a  missing  individual  being  passed 
undiscovered  on  the  route.  The  rain  came  down  in 
torrents,  and  almost  extingu?hed  the  torches  which 
the  bearers  waved  to  and  fro  in  the  thick  gloom, 
while  its  heavy  fall  on  the  pathway  and  the  trees 
nearly  stifled  the  voice  of  Paul  Corryeur  as  he  loudly 
utterred  his  daughter's  name. 

At  length  they  reached  the  fatal  copse ;  and  there 
two  or  three  of  the  party  at  once  came  to  the  term  of 
their  search,  by  discovering  the  body  of  Lavalette 
weltering  in  gore,  and,  within  a  few  yards  of  it,  within 
the  brush  wood  and  young  trees,  that  of  Julie,  pros- 
trate on  the  earth,  drenched  with  rain,  and  quite  in- 
sensible. It  is  hard  to  detail  the  various  sensations, 
movements  and  expressions  which  form  the  materials 
of  a  scene  like  this.  The  horror  and  grief  paralyzing 
some,  exciting  others,  and  confusing  almost  all — the 
precious  time  lost  in  exclamations,  wringing  of  hands 
and  covering  of  faces — the  little  good  done  by  bursts 
of  feeling,  and  the  mischief  arising  from  want  of 
presence  of  mind,  are  all  displayed  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  of  abrupt  disclosures  or  sudden  accidents,  and 
most  particularly  if  bodily  hurts  are  accompanied  by 
blood. 

Shocked  as  the  whole  party  was  at  the  sight  of 
the  ghastly  wounds  and  distorted  countenance  of  the 
young  Frenchman,  still  the  horror  struck  parents 
were  naturally  more  dismayed  by  the  view  of  their 
child  who  appeared  to  have  shared  his  fate,  as  her 
garments  also  showed  sanguined  marks,  and,  more 
strange  and  appal ing  still,  her  right  hand  was  covered 
by  the  crimson  stain.  A  silent  and  mysterious  awe 
now  seized  on  all  the  bystanders. 


"Home!  Home!  Let  us  bear  her  home,"  said 
the  agonised  father,  lifting  up  Julie  in  his  arms  and 
tottering  under  the  load. 

"  And  the  murdered  body,  what  must  be  done  with 
it  ?"  asked  one  of  the  workmen,  who  was  the  first  to 
recover  in  some  degree  his  self-command. 

"  Take  it  to  the  house  of  the  murderer,  to  he  sure!** 
exclaimed  Madame  Corryeur,  in  frantic  tones.  "  To 
him  who  has  destroyed  not  only  this  poor  youth  but 
his  own  affianced  wife— to  Gabriel  Balmat !" 

On  these  words  being  pronounced  the  whole  party 
looked  round  on  each  other  with  glances  of  alarm,  as 
though  the  utterance  of  the  terrible  name  might  call 
up  its  ferocious  owner,  ready  armed  to  immolate  new 
victims  to  his  rage. 

"  Hush,  hush,  madame !"  exclaimed  the  man  who 
had  before  spoken ;  "  nobody  must  be  accused  with- 
out proof.  Let  the  magistrate  be  roused  up,  and  a 
due  inquiry  begun.  In  the  mean  time,  go  some  one 
to  Balmat's  house  and  call  him  to  the  spot." 

"  Call  him  to  the  spot !"  echoed  the  half-distracted 
mother.  "  And  what  fool  expects  to  find  him  to  an- 
swer to  the  call?  The  double  murderer  has  not 
waited  for  the  call  of  justice,  I  Ml  warrant  him.  Toa 
may  seek,  but  never  hope  to  find  him.  Oh,  Julie, 
Julie,  my  child,  my  child !"  and,  shrieking  with  the 
anguished  tone  of  a  bereft  parent,  she  followed  the 
hurried  but  uncertain  steps  of  her  husband,  who  was 
lighted  on  his  way  by  his  sons  and  the  women  ser- 
vants ;  two  men  waiting  under  the  influence  of  the 

* 

former  spokesman,  to  whose  directions  they  submined 
in  the  management  of  the  following  circumstances  of 
the  sad  afiair. 

"What's  to  be  done,  Simon?"  asked  one  of  the 
others. 

"Why,  I'm  thinking"— replied  he— "yes!— H  is, 
after  all,  better  to  carry  the  body  to  Balmat's  house. 
There  are  many  ways  in  which  a  murderer  may  be 
discovered.  Come,  let 's  lift  it  up,  Jacques,  you  and 
I ;  and  do  you,  Pierre,  run  to  the  village  and  bring 
the  bailli  to  meet  us  at  the  mill." 

In  a  very  short  time  the  bearers  of  the  awful  bur- 
then had  reached  Balmat's  house,  in  which  they  per- 
ceived a  light ;  and  they  knocked  at  the  door,  wki 
was  in  a  minute  or  two  opened  by  pabriel  himsd^ 
who,  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  doing  so,  said,  to  t 
jocular  tone,  loud  enough  to  be  beard  by  those  outside, 

"  Ha,  ha,  Monsieur  Lavalette,  you  are  come  back 
at  last,  are  you?  I  had  left  the  lamp  alight,  bull 
suppose  you  found  a  pair  of  bright  eyes  to  shine  on 
your  path,  eh?" 

"  Yes,  Balmat,  your  guest  is  come  back — look  at 
him !"  said  Simon,  loosening  his  hold,  and  letting  the 
body  fall  at  Gabriel's  feet.  The  latter  held  his  lamp 
close  down,  with  an  air  of  gloomy  curiosity,  to  the 
face  of  the  prostrate  man,  and  then  exclaimed,  wik 
an  emphasis  of  assured  conviction, 

"  He  is  dead .'" 

"He  is,  indeed!  Touch  him—you  have  no  objec- 
tion ?"  said  Simon. 

"  Poor  fellow !"  uttered  Balmat,  at  the  same  lias 
stooping  and  moving  the  body  on  one  side. 

"By  heavens,  the  wounds  bleed  afresh!     Mark 
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that,  Jacques !"  cried  Simon,  as  the  blood  gushed  out 
on  the  floor. 

"  Why,  what  is  all  this  ?  There  has  been  murder 
done  here !"  said  Balmat,  in  a  cold  and  callous  tone. 

"  I  believe  there  has,  Gabriel !  and,  before  more  is 
said  on  the  subject,  I  recommend  you  to  wait  till  the 
magistrate  comes.    He  will  be  here  soon." 

"  This  is  a  sad  business,  Simon — we  must  enter  on 
the  inquiry  calmly.  Wait,  my  brave  fellows,  till  I 
hurry  on  my  clothes — step  into  the  parlor,  you  will 
find  a  fire  there,  and  the  supper  I  had  prepared  for 
my  unfortunate  guest." 

"What!  Bo  you  think  that  Jacques  or  myself 
could  sit  down  to  eat  in  the  parlor,  while  such  a 
spectacle  as  this  lay  close  by  us  in  the  hail  ?" 

"Poh,  poh!  Simon,  a  man  is  but  a  man;  and  a 
little  blood  is  not  so  very  shocking,  particularly  if  it 
be  an  enemy.  When  the  French  invaders  shot  your 
brother  at  Chamodny  they  were  not  so  squeamish.'1 

"  Aye,  Gabriel,  but  shooting  in  fair  fight  and  stab- 
bing in  the  dark  are  different  things." 

"  Why,  as  for  that,  if  death  is  in  the  wind  it  matters 
little  whether  it  comes  in  daylight  or  darkness.  There 
is  a  doom  in  those  things,  my  good  Simon,  and  no 
doubt  your  master  thinks  of  the  matter  as  I  do— but 
wait  awhile,  we  will  talk  it  over  by-and-bye." 

As  Balmat  retired  to  his  sleeping  room,  the  two 
men  cast  significant  glances  of  disgust  and  doubt  to- 
ward each  other  and  after  him.  After  some  time,  he 
came  back  dressed,  and  with  an  air  of  indifference. 

"  You  have  not  hurried  yourself,  Gabriel,"  said 
Simon,  with  a  sarcastic  air. 

"  I  never  do  any  thing  in  a  hurry,  Simon— nor  your 
master  either,  it  seems,  when  a  thing  is  to  be  done 
well:1 

"What  do  you  mean  by  coupling  my  master's 
name  this  way  with  your  own  cold  blooded  manner 
of  thinking  and  acting?  I  don't  understand  you, 
Gabriel." 

"  Yes,  you  do,  Simon !  Come,  come,  my  lads, 
you  know  I  am  Paul  Corryeur's  sworn  friend,  besides 
being  his  countryman  and  his  son-in-law,  that  is  to  be- 
so  there  is  no  use  in  playing  so  deep  a  game  with  me. 
Perhaps  I  would  myself  have  done  as  he  has,  and  not 
made  any  fuss  about  it  afterward." 

Before  any  answer  could  be  given  to  this  deeply  in- 
sidious remark,  a  clatter  of  footsteps  announced  the 
arrival  of  the  magistrate  and  some  of  his  myrmidons 
from  Chamouny.  Balmat,  with  stern  civility,  stood 
forth  to  meet  him,  and  he  gazed  on  the  several  indi- 
viduals, official  and  not  official,  who  crowded  into  his 
house,  his  countenance  the  only  one  which  did  not 
betray  some  active  emotion,  his  the  only  voice  which 
was  steady  and  unbroken  in  all  that  was  said  through- 
out the  agitated  scene. 

The  bailli,  a  sturdy,  clear-headed  villager,  without 
fear,  favor  or  affection,  for  any  one,  entered  on  his 
official  duty,  determined  to  see  justice  done.  He  be- 
gan the  inquiry  in  a  cautious,  matter-of-fact  way,  and 
listened  attentively  to  the  answers  made  to  him— a 
most  important  means,  too  often  overlooked  by  zeal- 
ous functionaries,  for  finding  out  the  truth.  The 
statements  of  the  men  who  discovered  the  body  were 


marked  and  noted  down  by  his  attendant  clerk.  The 
body  was  then  examined  carefully,  the  wounds  de- 
scribed, and  then  a  somewhat  desultory  series  of  re- 
marks were  put  forth  by  the  bystanders,  tending  to- 
ward a  clearing  up  of  the  mysterious  affair.  The 
general  impression,  at  first,  was  that  Balmat  was  the 
murderer.  But  this  arose  rather  from  preconceived 
notions  as  to  his  readiness  to  perpetrate  such  a  deed, 
rather  than  from  any  evidence,  direct  or  circumstan- 
tial, likely  to  criminate  him ;  and  his  imperturbable 
silence  and  indifference  of  manner,  the  bleeding  body 
before  him,  made  it  hard  to  believe  that  he  had  struck 
the  blows.  When  he,  in  his  turn,  calmly  and  deliber- 
ately made  his  statement  of  what  had  passed,  when 
he  gave  his  testimony  as  to  the  young  Frenchman 
having  been  abruptly  expelled  the  previous  evening 
from  the  house  cX  Paul  Corryeur,  and  of  his  offering 
him  shelter  in  his  own,  when  he  gave  his  version  of 
the  conversation  which  took  place  on  their  all  arriv- 
ing at  his  house,  artfully  observing  that  Corryeur  per- 
emptorily objected  to  his  sons'  accompanying  them, 
and  making  it  appear  that  it  was  for  the  arguing  out 
of  a  dispute  that  Corryeur  drew  Lavalette  slowly 
away  toward  the  copse  in  serious  altercation,  that  he 
himself  had,  from  delicacy,  retired  and  occupied  him- 
self in  preparing  materials  for  supper  for  his  guest, 
and  that,  after  waiting  a  considerable  time,  he  had 
gone  to  bed,  leaving  the  lamp  lighted  ready  for  his 
return,  his  excited  audience,  ready  for  a  prompt  im- 
pression, received  one,  in  their  own  despite,  de- 
cidedly against  the  last  man  in  the  neighborhood  who, 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  been  deemed 
capable  of  doing  the  bloody  work  in  question.  But 
finally,  when  the  handkerchief  round  the  Frenchman's 
neck  was  recognized  as  belonging  to  Corryeur,  Bal- 
mat declaring  that  Lavalette  wore  none  such  when 
they  left  his  house  together,  and  when  the  green- 
hafted  knife  with  which  the  crime  was  consummated 
was  acknowledged  by  the  men  who  picked  it  up  be- 
side the  body  to  be  one  of  their  master's  set — none 
like  it  being  found  in  Balmat's  bouse — was  it  surpris- 
ing that  the  latter  was  declared  innocent  and  Paul 
Corryeur  denounced  as  the  guilty  man  ? 

One  feature  only  was  wanting  to  complete  this  pic- 
ture of  mistaken  opinion,  and  almost  excusable  in- 
justice. Simon,  Jacques,  and  the  other  man  who,  hav- 
ing roused  up  the  magistrate,  had,  by  his  directions, 
sought  the  village  surgeon,  and  now  appeared  with 
him,  felt  it  necessary,  in  the  present  stage  of  the  in- 
quiry, to  state  what,  from  a  feeling  of  regard  to  their 
young  mistress,  they  had  hitherto  forborne  from  men- 
tioning—and they,  through  their  spokesman  Simon, 
simply  and  truly  related  the  fact  of  Julie  having  been 
found  prostrate,  senseless,  and  marked  with  blood  close 
beside  the  Frenchman's  body,  and  being  carried  home 
from  the  fatal  scene  by  her  father  and  brothers. 

Painful  as  was  the  conviction  to  the  minds  of  the 
assembled  groups,  no  doubt  now  remained  that  Paul 
Corryeur  had,  in  a  moment  of  furious  resentment, 
killed  the  Frenchman  with  his  own  hand,  his  daughter 
having,  from  some  unexplained  mysterious  circum- 
stance, been  present,  and  in  some  way  compromised 
in  the  transaction.    Loud  were  the  exclamations  of 
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Simon  mixed  with  indignation  at  this  general  belief, 
accompanied  by  sundry  gesticulations  and  movements 
of  limbs  and  features,  the  broad  indices  which  tell 
the  secret  of  human  passions  and  feelings.  There 
was  but  one  exception  present.  That  one  may  be 
imagined;  pale,  silent,  immovable  the  workings  of 
his  heart,  too  deep  and  dark  to  let  their  slightest  in- 
dignation reach  his  countenance,  the  purposes  of  his 
mind  too  inflexible  and  stern  to  betray  themselves  by 
the  movement  cX  a  single  member  or  the  quivering 
of  a  muscle.  The  colorless  cheek  spoke  emotions, 
h  is  true.  But  did  it  tell  its  own  nature?  No! 
While  the  observers,  whose  sympathy  for  their  spe- 
cies overcame  their  repugnance  to  the  individual,  one 
and  all  pitied  "  poor"  Balmat  at  this  discovery  of  his 
affianced  wife's  complicity  in  the  hideous  crime,  he 
had  but  one  thought  preying,  vulture-like,  upon  his 
heart.  "  It  was,  then,  Julie  who  was  close  by  when 
I  did  the  deed !  It  was  her  faint  scream  of  horror 
that  I  took  for  my  victim's  cry  of  pain !  She  heard 
me  speak  and  strike !  She  saw  not,  but  in  her  mind's 
eye.  Yet  she  sunk  senseless  before  my  guilt,  and  the 
blood  of  him  I  immolated  has  fallen  on  her,  to  stain 
at  once  her  pure  person  and  her  spotless  reputation." 
Such  was  the  thought  that  transfixed  the  culprit,  and 
plunged  its  sting  into  his  conscience. 

While  Balmat  stood  thus  entranced,  the  magistrate 
detached  two  of  his  official  attendants,  who  were 
accompanied  by  several  volunteer  associates,  on  the 
mission  of  arresting  Paul  Corryeur  on  the  charge  of 
murder,  and  conveying  him  to  the  village  prison,  until 
more  regular  depositions  could  be  taken  on  the  dark 
affair,  and  measures  carried  into  effect  for  the  better 
security  of  the  suspected  prisoner.  This  portion  of 
the  proceedings  finished,  the  doctor,  whose  services 
bad  been  called  into  action,  proceeded  to  take  a  pro- 
fessional view  of  the  gashes  inflicted  on  the  body  be- 
fore him.  Having  probed  and  measured  methodically 
the  two  least  important  of  those,  he  no  sooner  at- 
tempted the  same  operation  on  the  first  inflicted  and 
deadliest  of  the  three,  than  the  slight  quivering  of 
nerve  and  faint  moan  of  pain  told  that  the  vital  spark 
was  not  yet  quite  extinct. 

"  The  man  is  not  quite  dead,"  said  the  doctor,  turn- 
ing to  the  bailli  and  the  few  persons  who  still  re- 
mained, among  whom  was  Simon ;  for  he,  in  spite  of 
all  proof,  convinced  of  his  master's  innocence  and 
equally  so  of  Balmat's  guilt,  (so  strong  is  the  impres- 
sion of  an  ancient  grudge)  bad  resolved  to  wait  and 
watch  the  latter  closely — and  not  for  the  first  time,  as 
my  readers  will  remember  when  they  recall  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  adventure  in  the  pine  wood,  be- 
tween Chamouny  and  Montauvert,  so  many  years  be- 
fore, and  learn  that  he  still  bore  the  marks  of  Gabriel's 
cudgel  on  his  skull. 

"  Indeed !    Is  it  possible?"  exclaimed  the  bailli. 

"Not  dead!"  echoed  Simon  to  the  doctor's  an- 
nouncement, in  a  tone  loud  enough  to  rouse  Balmat 
from  his  reverie,  and  at  the  same  time  fixing  his  eyes 
on  him  in  keen  scrutiny. 

"No,  he  still  breathes  and  his  pulse  beats,"  re- 
peated the  doctor ;  and,  as  he  spoke,  his  words  seemed 
to  startle  Gabriel  Balmat  into  an  utterly  new  existence. 


His  face  was  suddenly  lighted  up  by  a  blended  glance 
of  terror  and  of  joy  so  rapid  as  to  defy  separation, 
and  both  so  fearful  in  their  expression  that  even  Simoc 
shrunk  for  a  moment  from  it.  A  convulsive  spasm  of 
features  spoke  the  fierce  pang  of  excitement  that  gal- 
vanized the  sufferer's  torpid  feelings.  He  sprung  for* 
ward  from  his  rigid  position,  and,  with  arm  momea- 
tarily  outstretched,  as  though  to  clasp  close  some 
coveted  possession,  he  exclaimed, 

"What!  still  breathing!  Quick,  then,  let's  pat 
him  to  bed — I  will  myself  take  care  of  his  recovery" 

"  This  prompt  oner  does  honor  to  your  humanitr, 
Gabriel,"  said  the  bailli.  "  Come,  my  lads,  lift  up 
the  wounded  man  carefully  and  carry  him  to  whew 
Mr.  Balmat  points  out." 

"  His  chamber  is  all  ready  bere,  close  at  band-/ 
will  place  him  in  his  bed—*/  will  watch  by  him.  Ii 
there  any  chance  of  his  recovery,  doctor  ?n  said  Bal- 
mat, in  impatient  and  almost  agitated  tone*, 

"  It  is  a  hundred  to  one  against  him— but  the  power 
of  skill  is  almost  infinite— we  must  never  despair." 

Any  one  accustomed  to  the  language  of  the  facuirr 
would  have  reduced  those  odds  at  least  ninety  per 
cent.  Balmat  had  but  little  intercourse  with  physi- 
cians, and  therefore  took  the  calculation  as  it  was 
offered 

"  No,  no,  we  must  never  despair,"  said  he,  ha 
heart  relieved  from  a  heavy  weight,  by  learning  the 
almost  total  hopelessness  of  the  case.  And  be  at  asoe 
recovered  his  former  impassible  appearance;  haviaj 
in  these  abrupt  transitions  of  feeling  escaped  attract- 
ing notice,  except  from  the  individual  who  had,  as  it 
might  be  said,  an  instinct  of  hatred  and  sofptckn  to- 
ward Balmat  working  in  his  mind. 

Poor  Lavalette,  who  had  by  this  time  displayed 
evident  symptoms  of  life,  was  now  carefully  raised 
from  the  floor  by  the  men  who,  following  the  doctor's 
directions,  prepared  to  carry  him  into  the  roan  to 
which  Balmat  led  the  way.  But  in  consequence  of  a 
few  words  whispered  cautiously  by  Simon  to  the 
bailli,  the  latter  interfered,  declaring  with  the  per- 
emptory air  of  official  authority  that  the  wounded  man, 
being  now  under  the  peculiar  guardianshipp  of  the 
laws  and  the  government,  he,  as  the  represeniatire  of 
both,  must  secure  him  in  his  own  safe  custody  unul 
the  ends  of  justice  were  entirely  satisfied.  He  there- 
fore insisted  that  the  senseless  body  should  be  re- 
moved to  the  village  hospital,  there  to  be  tended  until 
death  or  recovery  should  settle  the  question. 

But  here  the  interposition  of  the  doctor  agaii 
changed  the  question,  he  protesting  with  all  the  A* 
pomposity  of  science  tnat  removal  from  the  boose 
would  be  instant  death  to  the  patient  And  therefor 
a  warm  dispute  took  place  between  the  magi»trafe 
and  the  physician,  during  which  Balmat,  immovable 
and  silent  once  more,  inwardly  prayed  that  the  blad- 
ing sufferer  would  moan  away  his  life,  so  miraculously 
respited,  as  it  were,  to  inflict  on  the  murderer  the  tor 
tures  of  protracted  suspense.  The  discussion  w» 
warmly  carried  on  the  while,  and  existence  might 
have  oozed  away  from  the  unfortunate  subject  <A  d* 
pute  had  not  Simon  made  a  proposition  to  which  tou 
parties  acceded  and  which  satisfied  all  present,  uz& 
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the  plea  that  the  life  of  his  master  being  at  stake  it 
behoved  him  to  look  to  the  possible  recovery  of  the 
Frenchman,  he  claimed  the  right  of  watching  at  his 
side  accompanied  by  one  of  the  magistrate's  men,  at 
least  until  returning  reason  and  the  power  of  expres- 
sing himself  allowed  the  patient  to  declare  the  truth. 
The  bailli,  whose  suspicions  of  Balmat  had  been 
aroused  by  the  powerful  appeal  whispered  into  his 
ear  by  Simon,  was  well  satisfied  with  this  arrange- 
ment, and,  the  doctor  having  carefully  prescribed 
every  measure  to  be  taken,  the  scarcely  breathing 
Lavalette  was  finally  placed  in  bed,  with  his  careful 
guardians  close  beside  him ;  and  the  living  types  of 
justice  and  medicine  having  at  length  withdrawn  with 
the  remaining  attendants,  Balmat  was  left  to  pace  his 
parlor  in  deep  and  solitary  reverie. 

CHAPTER  Xm. 

Great  was  the  astonishment,  indignation  and  grief 
excited  in  Paul  Corryeur's  family  when  the  official 
messengers  of  the  bailli,  and  the  group  t>f  persons 
who  followed  them,  appeared  for  the  purpose  of  ar- 
resting and  conveying  him  to  prison.  He  was  him- 
self calm  and  undismayed.  Having  ascertained  that 
his  daughter  had  sustained  no  bodily  harm,  and  being 
convinced  that  her  mental  sufferings  were  not  as- 
sociated with  any  feeling  of  remorse,  he  held  lightly 
the  charge  which  appearances  in  some  degree  justi- 
fied. When  bis  sons  and  his  workmen  offered  to  op- 
pose force  to  the  authority  which  dared  to  lay  hands 
on  him,  he  peremptorily  forbade  it ;  and  when  the 
official  instruments  of  his  arrest,  turned  from  their 
natural  proneness  to  severity  by  his  open  bearing, 
gave  him  evident  opportunities  for  escape,  he  spurned 
the  chances  of  evasion  which  would  have  compro- 
mised his  character.  The  only  expression  which  fell 
from  him  during  the  scene  which  could  by  any  means 
be  tortured  into  a  meaning  of  admitted  guilt  was  on 
its  being  remarked  that  his  handkerchief  was  found 
twisted  round  the  Frenchman's  neck,  evidently 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  stabs  by  producing 
strangulation.  On  this  he  exclaimed,  more  to  himself 
than  to  those  about  him, 

"  Ah !  He  prophesied  that  that  handkerchief  would 
tell  against  me!  Little  did  he  think — unfortunate 
boy!" 

This  low  murmured  expression  of  feeling  was 
eagerly  caught  up  by  one  of  the  satellites  of  justice, 
-who  all,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  in  foreign 
countries,  have  an  intuitive  greediness  for  whatever 
may  criminate  an  accused  person,  however  high  their 
individual  opinion  of  his  worth,  or  however  strong 
the  general  proofs  of  his  innocence.  And  on  this 
slender  thread  of  suspicion  did  the  too  acute  observer 
mentally  string  a  whole  series  of  anticipated  inter- 
rogatories, accusations,  and  condemnations,  such  as 
find  parallels  in  almost  every  process  of  criminal 
justice,  as  the  torturing  practice  of  continental  courts 
is  mistakenly  named. 

No  sooner  was  Corryeur  removed  from  the  house, 
and  walking,  his  sons  by  his  side,  with  a  firm  and 
rapid  pace  toward  the  place  destined  for  an  incarcera- 


tion which  he  contemplated  with  indifference  or  con- 
tempt, than  his  wife,  hitherto  restrained  by  his  pre- 
sence and  his  strict  orders  against  any  outbreak  of 
declamation  which  might  have  disturbed  Julie,  burst 
into  a  loud  and  furious  torrent  of  rage  and  grief,  un- 
able longer  to  bear  the  thought  of  her  excellent  hus- 
band's being  accused  and  dragged  along  as  a  felon, 
while  the  man  whom  in  her  heart's  conscience  she 
believed  to  be  guilty  was  left  at  large,  and  while  her 
own  roof  contained  a  living  evidence  of  the  truth, 
she  hurried  to  her  daughter's  room,  accompanied  by 
the  two  maids,  and  approached  the  bed  where  Julie 
lay,  her  young  sister  sitting  beside  it,  bathed  in  tears. 
From  the  time  of  Julie's  being  discovered  in  the 
copse  she  bad  never  spoken.    Sense  and  recollection 
had  both  returned  under  the  influence  of  motion,  and 
aroused  by  the  loud  talk  of  those  who  bore  her  along 
and  by  whom  she  was  surrounded  subsequently  to  her 
arrival  at  her  father's  house.     As  the  truth  of  her 
situation,  and  the  memory  of  the  scene  in  which  she 
had  acted  so  important  yet  so  negative  a  part  gradu- 
ally broke  on  her,  reason  had  nearly  fled  from  the 
shock  she  experienced.    Yet  she  uttered  no  scream, 
acted  none  of  the  violent  scenes  which  a  common 
mind  involuntarily  exhibits  on  such  occasions,  asked 
no  questions  and  made  no  revelations.    Silent,  but 
not  the  less  intensely  agitated,  she  listened  to  all  that 
was  now  said,  ran  over  in  her  mind  all  that  she  had 
erewhile  heard,  saw  in  the  broad  light  of  her  imagina- 
tion the  fearful  scene  that  had  passed  close  by  her 
side,  and  from  all  those  ready  materials  worked  up  a 
vivid  picture  of  horror,  on  which  her  thoughts  seemed 
to  rest  with  an  intensity  that  was  akin  to  the  obstinate 
fidelity  with  which  madness  attaches  itself  to  some 
fixed  idea. 

Who  may  describe  the  fevered  flush,  or  the  icy 
chill,  the  suffocating  gasp,  the  nervous  shudder  which 
one  and  all  make  sport  of  the  frame  when  the  mind 
is  a  prey  to  such  agony  as  this  ?  There  was  no  relief 
for  her.  A  word,  an  exclamation  might  bring  ruin  on 
the  head  of  him  she  knew  to  be  guilty — him  whom 
she  at  once  loved  and  loathed,  for  horror  at  his 
cowardly  crime  had  not  yet  torn  up  the  roots  which 
gratitude  and  affection  bad  struck  into  her  heart. 
Tears!  she  had  none.  Horror  had  frozen  them  at 
their  source.  She  might  have  torn  her  hair,  or  beat 
her  breast,  or  wrung  her  hands.  But  such  vulgar 
remedies  do  not  suggest  themselves  to  a  person  acting 
in  unison  with  such  a  mind  as  hers.  She  neither 
spoke  nor  stirred.  So  that  to  those  around  she  ap- 
peared to  have  not  recovered  her  perception,  while 
in  truth  she  was  more  alive  to  all  that  was  done  or 
said  in  reference  to  the  frightful  transaction  than  any 
of  those  who  talked  it  over,  or  interfered  in  it. 

When,  then,  her  mother  entered  her  room,  with 
half  distracted  gestures,  and  abruptly  informing  her 
of  her  father's  arrest,  she  loudly  implored  her  who 
knew  the  truth  to  tell  it,  acquitting  her  of  all  blame, 
nor  throwing  a  shadow  of  suspicion  on  the  myste- 
rious circumstances  under  which  she  herself  bad  been 
found,  Julie  at  once  saw  the  whole  bearing  of  this 
new  turn  in  the  affair,  and  made  up  her  mind  aa  to 
the  course  she  had  to  pursue. 
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"  Will  you  not,  Julie,  will  you  not  save  your  father's 
honor  and  life !  Will  you  not,  my  child,  fearlessly 
avow  the  truth,  and  let  justice  be  done  even  though 
your  heart  may  suffer  a  pang  in  the  struggle  ?  Oh, 
my  child,  what  can  be  so  dear  to  you  as  your  parent's 
safety  and  reputation?  Believe  me,  Julie,  every 
thing  else  should  be  as  naught  in  comparison  with 
those.  It  is  only  to  speak  one  word  to  avenge  the 
murdered  man,  to  snatch  your  father  from  his  threat- 
ened fate,  to  punish  the  wretch  who  did  the  cruel 
deed.  When  you  have  done  this  how  easy  will  your 
conscience  be— how  light  your  heart !  You  will  re- 
joice in  your  own  escape,  and  will  be  really  our  child 
once  more,  free  and  unshackled  and  happy !" 

"  Mother !"  said  Julie,  speaking  in  a  tone  of  sud- 
den solemnity  that  made  ail  present  start  back,  as 
though  it  were  a  voice  from  the  grave,  "  Mother, 
my  father  shall  have  justice.  For  all  the  rest  let  me 
implore  you  to  leave  it  between  Heaven  and  me." 

With  these  words  she  sprung  from  her  bed,  reject- 
ing the  assistance  of  the  other  women,  and  proceeded 
to  hurry  on  her  clothes,  with  an  energy  which  showed 
that  some  new  action  of  the  mind  had  restored  the 
physical  powers  to  all  their  accustomed  force  and 
Vigor.  Her  dressing  finished,  she  had  only  one  re- 
quest to  make,  and  she  made  it  in  a  tone  of  such 
mingled  peremptoriness  and  supplication  that  her  mo- 
ther saw  she  must  be  at  once  indulged  and  obeyed. 
All  Julie  asked  was  to  be  left  uninterrupted  to  go  her 
own  way  and  follow  her  own  course,  pledging  her- 
self for  her  father's  safety  and  her  own.  No  remon- 
strance was  offered  nor  obstacle  opposed  to  her, 
when  she  wrapped  her  cloak  hastily  around  her  and 
left  the  house,  unaccompanied,  and  declining  all  expla- 
nation of  the  purpose  on  which  she  was  about  to  act. 

I  need  scarcely  describe  her  hurried  walk  from  her 
lather's  house  to  that  which  a  few  hours  before  she 
considered  as  her  second  home,  in  which  she  had  an- 
ticipated the  remainder  of  a  happy  life — a  home 
already  endeared  by  even  stronger  ties  than  those 
which  had  bound  her  to  the  residence  of  her  infancy. 
Every  one  who  has  studied  the  human  heart  will 
readily  imagine  the  place  to  which  Julie's  steps  were 
bound,  as  well  as  the  state  of  mind  in  which  she  trod 
the  accustomed  path.  Day  was  now  dawning,  and 
there  was  light  enough  to  show  every  object  on  the 
way.  Who  cannot  picture  the  agitated  girl  involun- 
tarily shutting  her  eyes  and  turning  her  head  aside  as 
the  passed  the  spot  where  the  bloody  deed  had  been 
acted?  Or  the  sinking  of  heart  which  repressed  for 
awhile  her  energy  of  spirit  as  she  stood  at  the  thresh- 
hold  of  Gabriel  Balmat's  door,  and  felt  as  though 
some  invisible  but  potent  hand  opposed  itself  to  her 
resolution  of  entering  the  house.  In  vain  did  a  pro- 
phetic voice  seem  to  whisper  in  her  brain  warnings 
against  so  perilous  a  step.  In  vain  did  the  picture  of 
the  fierce  assassin  stalking  uncontroled  in  his  den 
rise  on  her  mind's  eye.  Other  and  more  powerful 
suggestions  spoke  to  her  conscience;  while  the 
image  of  her  imprisoned  father  and  her  wretched 
mother  displaced  the  hideous  portrait  which  had 
haunted  her,  and  virtue  and  justice  lent  their  united 
aid  in  carrying  her  on  her  course. 


The  door  lay  open,  and  on  the  floor,  just  withm  i, 
was  a  pool  of  blood,  while  all  across  the  corridor 
were  marks  of  the  many  feet  which  had  dabbled  la  is. 
Heart  sickness  and  disgust  had  now  no  influence  on 
Julie.    She  firmly,  though  with  shuddering,  walked 
through  the  terrible  evidence,  and,  as  she  passed  an- 
other open  door  on  her  right  hand,  she  saw  the  livsl 
face  of  Lavalette  on  the  bed  where  they  bad  laid  him, 
and  the  backs  of  the  two  men  who  silently  bent  dowi 
over  what  she  believed  to  be  his  corpse.    Her  par- 
pose  was  not  with  the  dead.    She  moved  on  a  little 
further,  and  then  stopped  for  a  moment  at  the  door  «f 
the  parlor,  the  handle  of  which  she  had  not  for  awafla 
the  courage  to  turn.    For  within  she  heard  the  heavy 
footstep,  which  her  quick  and  familiar  ear  instancy 
recognized  as  his.    Her  brain  reeled — she  was  on  tat 
point  of  falling— she  leaned  for  an  instant  against  the 
wall — and  she  strove  to  utter  the  name  of  JeaaneUia. 
But  the  old  woman  still  slept,  having  never  been  dis- 
turbed during  the  previous  busy  hours ;  and  Julie  fell 
that  a  strong  effort  was  necessary  to  prevent  herself 
from  again  sinking,  and  thus  risking,  if  not  encoring, 
the  total  defeat  of  her  now  absorbing  object.    Giving 
a  new  proof  of  the  powerful  impulse  of  mind  over 
physical  infirmity,  she  sprung  up,  and  promptly  turn- 
ing the  handle  of  the  door,  entered  the  parlor. 

When  Balmat  saw  her  glide  into  the  room  he  started 
back  with  fright  and  shame.  Julie  came  upon  haa 
like  an  accusing  angel,  but  she  was  so  wan  and  hag- 
gard, and  her  noiseless  step  fell  so  awfully  silent  on 
the  floor,  that  she  seemed  for  a  moment  to  bis  distem- 
pered mind  more  like  a  spectre  from  the  grave  than  a 
being  of  the  skies.  He  soon  recovered  from  tais  first 
impression  and  was  roused  to  the  reality  of  the  scene. 
The  horrid  images  of  disgrace  and  punishment  whka 
had  been  for  some  time  passing  before  him,  as  he  had 
paced  his  room  in  gloomy  perplexity,  came  now  as 
it  were  in  a  tangible  form  to  hurry  on  his  doom.  He 
stood  for  a  moment  powerless  and  without  motion ; 
and  he  gazed  on  Julie  as  she  calmly  fastened  the  doer 
and  then  dropped  on  the  nearest  chair.  A  rush  of 
deep  emotion  suddenly  subdued  his  fierce  despair. 
He  approached  a  few  paces  toward  her,  with  fiaiteriat 
steps,  and  with  half  stifled  breath  he  spoke. 

"Julie — dare  I  still  say  my  own  Julie? — why  are 
you  here? — to  accuse,  to  overwhelm  me?  Why  ase 
you  here  ?" 

"  Mark  me,  Gabriel — but  give  me  time — I  am  tost 
and  half  mad  with  misery.  I  know  every  thing— I 
have  heard  all — " 

"  You  saw  nothing,  Julie — you  cannot  be  sore  whc 
did  it — you  can  prove  nothing !" 

"  Oh,  Gabriel,  I  have  seen  as  well  as  heard  toe 
much— Aw  dead  body,  your  passion-choked  voice— i 
saw  you  take  up  the  knife— oh  God!  I  heard  yon 
strike  the  fatal  blows— would  they  had  fallen  on  hk, 
and  spared  me  this  agony  of  thought  and  memory." 

"  Julie,  you  will  not  come  forward  to  prove  agains 
me?  You  will  not  be  the  means  of  my  destruction? 
You  will  not  separate  us  for  ever !" 

"  Gabriel,  can  I  see  my  father  perish  ?  And  an 
we  not  separated  forever  ?" 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hand*  and  sobbed 
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aloud ;  while  the  stern  murderer,  as  though  the  better 
impulse  which  had  by  its  prompt  action  softened  and 
soothed  his  soul  was  all  at  once  turned  into  guilt 
again,  looked  on  her  with  a  fiendish  glare,  and  said  in 
harsh  accents, 

"  So,  then,  you  pronounce  your  own  doom  as  well 
as  mine — your  whole  thoughts  are  for  your  father — 
whom  I  hate— end  you  renounce  me  altogether  ?" 

"  Gabriel,"  replied  Julie,  shocked  but  not  terrified 
at  his  abrupt  ferocity,  "  you  sealed  our  fate  with  that 
guilty  hand.  Chance  made  me  a  witness  of  the  dread- 
ful act.    I  saw,  I  feared  your  purpose,  I  followed  in 
the  hope  of  averting  it.  Trembling  for  you — not  daring 
to  utter  to  my  father  the  suspicion  which  would  have 
compromised  you — a  coward  silence  sealed  my  lips, 
and  deprived  me  of  all  power  of  action  during  the 
time  I  trod  on  your  path,  all  of  you  three,  you  and 
your  two  victims.    When  he — the  first  of  them — was 
left  alone,  and  walked  back  unconscious  of  his  fate, 
I  was  close  to  him— but  I  could  not  sound  the  warning 
that  would  have  probably  saved  him,  but  at  the  same 
time  branded  you.    Alas !  one  word  might  have  saved 
both !  I  was  at  hand  when  the  blow  was  struck.   Oh ! 
how  it  seemed  to  pierce  my  heart  as  well  as  his ! 
Your  terrible  voice  was  as  the  voice  of  death  to  me. 
I  sunk  down  senseless.    How  long  I  lay  so  I  know 
not,  but  coming  to  myself  again,  and  stretching  out 
my  hand  to  rise  from  the  drenched  earth,  it  fell  on  the 
body  by  my  side — it  passed  over  his  face,  and  I  felt  the 
warm  stream  that  flowed  from  his  wounds.    Oh,  that 
warm  feel  of  blood !    How  deadly  sick  it  made  me ! 
I  sunk  down  once  more— and  only  awoke  to  reason 
to  find  myself  in  bed,  and  all  my  family  around  me. 
You  may  judge  the  rest  that  has  followed  so  quickly — 
my  father's  arrest — my  mother's  despair — my  cruel 
suffering.    And  here  I  am,  Gabriel,  alone  with  you, 
and  unknown  to  every  one — for  I  slipped  into  the 
room  unseen — the  sole  witness  of  the  deed4 — not  to  re- 
proach, denounce,  or  do  you  ill,  but  only  to  secure 
your  safety  from  danger  and  dishonor  both,  and  to  im- 
plore your  mercy  for  my  innocent  father  and  on  me 
his  wretched  child." 

My  mercy!    What  mockery  do  you  make  of 
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me. 

"Yes,  Gabriel,  yes— your  mercy!  You  surely 
would  not  let  him  suffer  for  your  act— you  would  not 
withhold  the  truth  and  let  him  perish !" 

"  What,  then,  you  would  have  me  confess  !" 

"  Oh  yes,  yes !  Ease  your  conscience  of  at  least 
one  heavy  load,  and  save  an  innocent  man" — 

"  Julie,  you  said  just  now  you  were  the  sole  witness 
against  me.  You  were  wrong  to  tempt  me  so.  Why 
did  you  come  here?  Why  did  you  trust  yourself  with 
me  alone  ?    Was  it  not  braving  fate  ?" 

The  deep  accents  in  which  this  fierce  questioning 
was  uttered,  the  scowl  that  stole  across  his  brow,  the 
measured  step  with  which  he  strode  forward,  the 
nervous  clenching  of  his  hands— all  these  fearful 
symptoms  of  a  desperate  purpose  failed  to  produce 
one  feeling  of  terror  in  Julie.  She  looked  on  him  with 
sad  emotion,  but  with  no  expression  of  fear.  As 
wild  beasts  are  tamed  by  a  look  of  courage,  so  was 
this  savage  man  subdued  by  this  air  of  virtue.    He 


stopped  and  gazed  upon  the  face  which  he  had  so 
long  admired,  the  form  he  had  so  long  coveted,  and 
he  saw  in  its  full  force  that  unassuming  heroism  of 
character  which  he  had  so  long  worshiped,  the  same 
in  this  dark  hour  as  in  those  far  distant  days  when  the 
intrepid  child  threw  herself  before  his  ferocious  rage, 
or  subsequently  encountered,  undismayed,  the  ele- 
mental crash  which  made  even  him  to  tremble. 

In  one  of  those  irresistible  impulses  of  feeling, 
which,  as  has  been  already  seen,  exerted  at  times  so 
powerful  an  effect  on  him,  Balmat  threw  himself  on 
his  knees  before  her  whom,  but  a  moment  gone,  ha 
was  on  the  point  of  immolating  to  the  fierce  instinct 
of  self-preservation.  As  though  a  minute  had  done 
the  work  of  years  of  penitence,  he  bent  his  face  on 
her  knees,  and  catching  her  hands  in  his — while  she 
shrunk  and  trembled  at  the  murderer's  touch — he  burst 
into  an  uncontrollable  and  unbroken  flood  of  tears. 

Julie  knew  not  the  previous  workings  of  his  mind. 
Having  had  no  apprehensions  for  her  own  safety,  she 
was  unconscious  of  her  escape.  She  thought  it  was 
remorse  for  the  crime  he  had  committed  which  bad 
already  bent  the  culprit's  stubborn  heart;  and  she 
doubly  rejoiced  in  his  sudden  repentance  and  the 
security  it  seemed  to  give  that  her  father  would  have 
the  benefit  of  a  full  confession.  Yet  she  felt  an  instant 
pang  of  doubt  lest  Balmat  might  relapse  into  his 
former  mood. 

"  Now,  now,  Gabriel,"  said  she,  "  now  is  the  mo- 
ment, while  Heaven  is  working  in  your  heart,  to  do  a 
great  act  of  justice.  Now,  this  very  moment,  write 
down  your  full  confession  of  the  deed,  and  save  my 
father." 

"  Be  satisfied,  Julie ;  your  father  is  already  saved. 
You  shall  live  to  prove  his  innocence — and  know  that 
the  Frenchman  is  not  dead." 
"  Not  dead !  Alas !  I  saw  him  even  now—" 
"Faint,  dangerously  hurt,  but  not  yet  dead — and 
with  every  chance  of  revival  enough  at  least  to  seal 
my  fate  by  a  disclosure." 

"Heaven  be  praised!  Then  the  crime  of  murder 
is  not  on  your  soul — he  may  live — he  may  recover 
altogether !" 

The  crime!"  said  Balmat  with  a  contemptuous 
sneer.  '*  That  I  hold  lightly — but  the  punishment  and 
the  disgrace — how  are  they  to  be  avoided  ?" 

"  By  instant  flight.  Quick,  Gabriel,  ere  a  fatal  turn 
may  take  place  in  the  wounded  man.  Did  you  believe ' 
I  would  have  counseled  aught  that  would  not  save 
you  and  my  father  both  ?  No,  no !  I  know  your  des- 
perate hardihood,  and  that  without  my  persuasion  you 
would  have  stood  your  dangerous  ground.  Write, 
Gabriel,  write  a  full  confession — acquit  my  father — 
extenuate  as  you  may  the  rash  and  fatal  deed — then 
fly  far  into  those  mountain  fastnesses,  where  no  man's 
foot  may  track  you,  and  then  across  the  frontier, 
where  you  may  wait  in  safety  the  Frenchman's  fate." 
"  Will  you  fly  with  me,  Julie  ?  Say  yes,  and  I 
consent" 

Had  Julie  stood  before  the  altar  of  her  faith  in 
sacred  communion  with  Heaven,  her  vow  had  not 
been  more  solemn  nor  more  irrevocable  than  the  hur- 
ried resolution  she  now  swore  in  her  heart's  depths, 
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never  to  unite  her  hand  with  that  which  was  stained 
with  the  blood  of  an  intended  murder.  But  her  prompt 
and  energetic  spirit  was  alive  to  the  danger  of  forc- 
ing to  desperation  the  being  she  had  now  to  deal  with, 
in  this  crisis  of  his  fate. 

"With  you!''  exclaimed  she  in  admirable  self- 
command,  "  and  leave  your  name  to  be  the  sport  of 
every  tongue,  and  the  ban  to  be  pronounced  against 
you  without  a  voice  to  plead  your  cause  or  uphold 
your  fame !  Would  this  be  wise,  Gabriel?  Would  it 
be  worthy  of  your  affianced  bride?" 

"  Most  admirable  creature !"  cried  he, "  there  is  yet 
the  hope  of  redemption  in  your  love.  Oh,  Julie,  how 
entirely  you  have  been  and  are  yet  every  thing  to  me. 
The  only  drop  of  balm  in  the  bitter  mixture  of  my 
mind,  the  only  ray  of  light  in  my  dark  nature,  has 
been  my  passionate  love  for  you.  Heaven  made  me 
a  wretch— your  virtue  re-created  me.  I  have  lapsed 
again  into  my  original  doom — but  even  now  you  step 
between  me  and  the  gulf— and  I  feel  as  though  saved 
once  more.  You  will  follow  me,  then?  You  promise 
that?" 

"Follow  you,  Gabriel?  Where?  How?  Why 
at  such  a  moment  as  this,  when  all  is  yet  doubt  and 
gloom,  put  questions  or  conditions  on  the  subject  of 
our  common  safety?  I  will  do  all  I  can  or  ought  to  do." 

"  Enough!  and  until  we  meet  again,  you  swear — 
even  should  this  miscreant  Frenchman  recover— you 
will  be  only  mine — nothing  shall  tempt  you — " 

"  Nothing  on  earth  shall  make  me  break  my  plighted 
faith  while  you  are  on  it,  Gabriel !" 

Here  he  would  have  embraced  her,  but  she  shud- 
deringly  avoided  the  attempt,  and  placing  before  him 
the  writing  materials  fram  his  open  escrutoire,  he 
wrote,  at  her  dictation,  a  short  but  full  avowal  of  his 
crime,  wholly  acquitting  Paul  Corryeur  of  any  com- 
plicity in  it;  and  he  then  signed  the  paper  and  ad- 
dressed it  to  the  village  magistrate,  scorning  to  offer 
any  motive  for  the  deed,  or  to  put  forth  one  word  in 
extenuation.  This  done,  he  took  with  him  his  watch, 
some  pieces  of  gold,  and  his  walking  staff;  and  urged 
on  by  Julie,  who  called  his  attention  to  the  groans  of 
the  wounded  man — those  fearful  warnings  of  his  pos- 
sible recovery— he  stepped  through  the  open  window 
on  the  lawn  outside,  and  was  lost  in  a  few  moments 
to  the  gaze  of  the  once  more  exhausted  girl.  She 
^placed  the  important  document  in  her  bosom,  and 
with  one  faint  exclamation—"  They  are  both  saved !" 
a  hysterical  laugh  told  the  crisis  of  her  agitation,  and 
she  sunk  on  the  floor  grasping  the  precious  paper  in 
her  hand. 

At  this  moment  Simon,  who,  hearing  the  latter  part 
of  the  murmured  conversation  between  her  and  Bai- 
rn at,  had  stood  close  at  the  door,  entered  the  apart- 
ment, and  by  loud  calls  arousing  the  old  woman, 
means  were  soon  taken  for  Julie's  relief.  The  oppor- 
tune return  of  the  doctor,  to  examine  the  state  of  La- 
valette,  completed  her  recovery,  and  with  the  joyous 
hope  of  his  escape  from  death,  and  accompanied  by 
the  trusty  Simon,  she  hurried  to  the  bailli's  house, 


produced  Balmat's  confession,  and  made  her  on 
deposition  as  to  the  afiair;  while  Simon's  ststemo1. 
of  the  conversation  he  overheard  between  her  aai 
Balmat,  left  no  hesitation  on  the  magistrate's  mauia 
to  the  justice  of  releasing  Corryeur.  The  dar  had  m 
passed  over  without  Lavalette's  having  regained  effi- 
cient strength  and  recollection  to  swear  to  the  fact*  * 
the  attempt  upon  his  life,  and  to  his  perfect  recita- 
tion of  Balmat's  voice  accompanying  the  issassi « 
stroke.  In  a  few  days  he  was  pronounced  out  t 
danger.  In  a  little  more  he  was  convalescent;  a* 
within  two  months  he  had  taken  bis  leave  of  CTs- 
mouny,  on  his  return  to  France ;  Julie  hnvinc  firmr 
rejected  the  offers  of  his  hand  and  heart,  in  tens 
which  left  him  no  hopes  of  a  possible  revocatka  <t 
the  sentence. 

In  the  mean  time  no  tidings  came  to  her  of  ik 
wretched  Gabriel.  Weeks,  months  and  yean  rmW 
on.  His  name  was  no  longer  the  theme  of  pub* 
talk.  The  memory  of  the  desperate  deed  to  aim* 
fading  away.  The  law  had  done  its  dm?,  A*  « 
amply  convicted  and  self-confessed  felon,  his  prnpertr 
was  confiscated  to  the  stale.  He  had  no  heir*  but  the 
public,  and  they  rejected  the  revolting  iohentaooe  of 
his  former  possessions.  No  one  would  occupy  hs 
dwelling.  No  purchaser  could  be  found  for  "the 
bloody  mill."  But  the  curious  would  goat  times » 
peep  through  the  crevices  of  the  denying  door,  or 
through  the  broken  windows  at  its  side,  togas?  oeind 
shudder  at  the  deep  stains  on  the  floor,  wajcb  give 
the  place  its  awful  appellation. 

For  twelve  years  Julie  continued  m  her  *we  <* 
dark  uncertainty  and  obstinate  celibacy.  AtVeneth  a 
strange  discovery  released  her  from  her  wv.  A 
crystal  hunter  of  the  valley,  in  one  of  h»  anbom 
and  perilous  excursions  across  the  Mer  de  Glace,  «* 
horror  struck  at  perceiving,  close  above  a  svn* 
fissure  in  that  solemn  desolation,  a  Moon  ka*d>  ^ 
up  as  if  to  mark  the  fearful  grave  of  some  Ion?  0* 
wanderer.  Assistants  from  the  valley  soon  repaid 
with  him  to  the  spot;  and  the  discovery  of  Gabnd 
Balmat's  watch  amongst  the  remnants  of  clothe  to? 
ing  to  a  skeleton  in  the  cavity,  proved  beyond  As!* 
that  he  had  been  the  wretch  who,  struck  by  the  ha^ 
of  Providence  on  his  attempted  escape  from  jo<.<* 
had  slipped  as  he  traversed  the  dangerous  path  ad 
led  his  bleaching  bones  in  the  desert. 

No  moral  need  sententiously  be  pointed  ooU 
wind  up  this  true  and  dismal  story.  Let  tho*  ** 
might  otherwise  pass  unheeding  by  the  scene  whe* 
it  is  laid,  gase  on  Gabriel  Balmat's  ruined  boo*  >" 
mill,  and  read  a  lesson  from  his  fate,  while  a  chew- 
ing compensation  for  the  gloomy  thoughts  they  or 
suggest  is  near  at  hand,  for  several  of  the  Corn*- 
family  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  paternal  abode;  u» 
above  all— literally  so  in  years,  in  worth  nod  ««" 
tues— is  Julie— Julie  Corryeur  still— in  all  the  est 
mable  energy  of  an  independent  spirit,  and  a  c<- 
unshaken  by  the  early  trials  which  might  have  in- 
verted one  less  sound  and  pure  than  hers. 
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It  wanted  scarce  an  hour  of  sunset,  on  a  calm, 
bright  October  evening — that   season   of  unrivaled 
glory  in  the  wide  woodlands  of  America,  wherein  the 
dying  year  appears  to  deck  herself,  as  it  is  told  of  the 
expiring  dolphin,  with  such  a  gorgeousness  of  short- 
lived hues  as  she  had  never  shown  in  her  full  flush  of 
summer  life  and  beauty — it  wanted,  as  I  have  said, 
scarce  an  hour  of  sunset,  and  all  the  near  and  moun- 
tainous horizon  was  veiled  as  it  were  by  a  fine,  gauze- 
like drapery  of  filmy  yellow  mist,  while  every  where 
the  level  sunbeams  were  checkering  the  scenery  with 
lines  of  long  rich  light  and  cool  blue  shadow,  when  a 
small  four-wheeled  wagon,  with  something  sportsman- 
like and  rakish  in  its  build,  might  have  been  seen 
whirling  at  a  rapid  rate  over  one  of  the  picturesque 
uneven  roads,  that  run  from  the  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
skirting  the  lovely  range  of  the  Western  Highlands, 
through  one — the  fairest— of  the  river  counties  of  New 
York.    This  little  vehicle,  which  was  drawn  by  an 
exceedingly   clever,    though   somewhat  cross-made, 
chestnut  cob,  with  a  blaze  on  his  face,  and  three  white 
legs,  contained  two  persons,  with  a  quantity  of  lug- 
gage, among  which  a  couple  of  gun-cases  were  the 
most  conspicuous,  and  a  brace  of  beautiful  and  high 
bred  English  pointers.   The  driver  was  a  smart,  natty 
lad,  dressed  in  a  dark  gray  frock,  with  livery  buttons, 
and  a  narrow  silver  cord  for  a  hat-band ;  and,  while 
he  handled  the  ribbons  with  the  quick  finger  and  cool 
head  of  an  experienced  whip,  he  showed  his  complete 
acquaintance  with   the  way,  by  the  readiness  and 
almost  instinctive  decision  with  which  he  selected  the 
right  hand  or  the  left  of  several  acute  and  intricate 
turns  and  crossings  of  the  road.    The  other  was  a 
young  gentleman  of  some  five  or  six-and-lwenty  years, 
finely  and  powerfully  made,  though  not  above  the 
middle  height,  with  curly  light-brown  hair  and  a  fair, 
bright  complexion,  indicative  of  his  English  blood. 
Rattling  along  the  limestone  road,  which  followed  the 
course  of  a  large  rapid  trout  stream,  that  would  in 
Europe  have  been  termed  a  river,  crossing  it  now  and 
then  on  rustic  wooden  bridges,  as  it  wound  in  broad \ 
devious  curves  hither  and  thither  through  the  rich 
meadow-land,  they  reached  a  pretty  village,  embo- 
somed in  tall  groves  and  pleasant  orchards,  crowning  a 
little  knoll  with  its  white  cottages  and  rival  steeples ; 
but,  making  no  pause,  though  a  neat  tavern  might  well 
have  tempted  the  most  fastidious  traveler,  (hey  swept 
onward,  keeping  the  stream  on  their  right  hand,  until, 
as  they  came  to  the  foot  of  a  small  steep  ascent,  the 
driver  touched  his  hat,  saying — "  "We  have  got  through 
our  journey  now,  sir;  the  house  lies  just  beyond  the 
hill."    He  scarce  bad  finished  speaking,  before  they 
25 


topped  the  hillock,  and  turning  short  to  the  right  hand 
pulled  up  before  a  neat  white  gate  in  a  tall  fence,  the* 
separated  the  road  from  a  large  piece  of  woodland, 
arrayed  in  all  the  gorgeous  colors  wrought  by  the  first 
sharp  frost  of  autumn.    The  well  kept  winding  lane, 
to  which  the  gate  gave  access,  brought  them,  within 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  to  a  steep  rocky  bank  feathered 
with  junipers,  and  here  and  there  a  hickory  or  maple 
shadowing  the  dense  undergrowth  of  rhododendrons, 
kalmias  and  azalias  that  sprung  in  rich  luxuriance 
from  every  rift   and  cranny  of  the  gray  limestone' 
ledges.    Down  this  the  road  dived,  by  two  rapid  zig- 
zags, to  the  margin  of  the  little  river,  which  foamed 
along  its  base,  where  it  was  spanned  by  a  single  arch, 
framed  picturesquely  of  gnarled  unbarked  timber,  and 
then  swept  in  an  easy  curve  up  a  small  lawn,  lying 
fair  to  the  southern  sun,  to  the  door  of  a  pretty  cottage, 
which  lay  midway  the  northern  slope  of  the  valley, 
its  rear  sheltered  by  the  hanging  woodlands,  which 
clothed  the  hills  behind  it  to  their  very  summit    A 
brilliant  light  was  shining  from  the  windows  to  the 
right  of  the  door,  as  if  of  a  merry  fire  and  several  can- 
dles mingled ;  and,  in  a  minute  or  two  after  the  wheels 
of  the  wagon  rattled  upon  the  wooden  bridge,  it  was 
evident  that  the  door  was  thrown  open ;  for  a  long 
stream  of  mellow  light  burst  out  on  the  fast  darkening 
twilight,  and  the  next  moment  a  tall  figure,  clearly 
defined  against  the  bright  background,  was  seen  upon 
the  threshold.    A  minute  more  and  the  chestnut  cob 
was  pulled  up  in  front  of  the  neat  portico,  and  the 
young  Englishman  leaped  out  and  darted  up  the  steps. 

"  Well,  Fred,  you  're  here  at  last—" 

*  'Harry,  old  fellow,  by  Jupiter!  but  I'm  glad  to 
see  you !" 

"  And  so  am  I  right  glad,  Fred ;  and  really  obliged 
to  you  for  coming  up  to  see  me  here  in  the  mountains. 
I  would  have  come  down  to  the  river  myself  for  you, 
but  I  had  to  ride  over  into  Deer  Park  after  breakfast, 
to  get  a  match  for  Master  Bob  there" — pointing  as  he 
spoke  to  the  chestnut  cob,  which,  not  a  whit  the  worse 
for  bis  long  rapid  drive,  stood  champing  his  light  bit 
and  pawing  up  the  gravel,  as  if  he  had  but  just  been 
brought  out  of  his  stable.  "  I  hope  he  brought  you 
up  in  good  style,  Fred  ?" 

"  That  he  did,  Harry ;  that  he  did  in  prime  style ! 
Two  hours  and  forty  minutes  from — Newburg  do  n't 
you  call  it  ? — up  to  your  gate  here ;  and  that 's  twenty- 
eight  good  miles,  I  fancy — " 

"  Thirty,  Fred,  thirty ;  every  yard  of  it.  It 's  twenty- 
eight  and  better  to  the  village — but  come  in,  come  in; 
and,  you  sir,  get  out  all  the  traps  and  put  them  in  the 
hall  till  Timothy  has  time  to  look  to  them,  and  take 
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Bob  round  to  the  stables  and  go  to  work  upon  him. 
What  are  those — pointers,  Fred?  Exactly!  well, 
put  them  in  the  little  kennel  by  themselves,  and  see 
they  are  well  fed  and  bedded.  Pointers  are  no  use 
here,  Fred.  English-broke  pointers,  I  would  say — 
they  range  too  high,  and  cannot  face  our  coverts.  But 
come  in.  I  was  just  taking  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a 
weed ;  for  I  dined  early,  knowing  that  you  could  not  be 
here  in  time ;  and  we  will  have  6orae  supper  by  and 
by,  and  in  the  mean  time  you  shall  either  join  me  in 
the  Mocha,  or  have  a  long  cool  drink,  or  something 
short,  just  as  you  fancy  it." 

And  with  the  words,  my  old  friend  Ilarry  Archer — 
for  the  host  was  no  other  than  that  worthy,  who  had 
exchanged  his  menage  in  the  city  for  a  snug  shooting- 
box  among  the  hills  of  Warwick — led  his  old  friend, 
who  had  but  lately  landed  from  the  Boston  steamer, 
through  a  small  vestibule  adorned  with  stands  of 
myrtle  and  geranium  and  two  or  three  camellias,  into 
a  narrow  hall  or  passage,  the  walls  of  which  were 
decked  with  several  pairs  of  red  deer  antlers — whence 
swung  full  many  a  sylvan  implement — a  map  or  two 
of  the  adjoining  states,  and  several  of  Herring's  life- 
like portraits — the  champions  of  the  English  turf,  the 
winners  of  the  Leger  and  the  Derby. 

"  This  is  but  a  little  box,  Heneage,"  said  Ilarry  as 
they  entered — "Myww  spare  bed  is  literal.  There 
were  but  four  rooms  in  the  house  when  I  bought  it ; 
unless  you  count  the  garrets,  which  are  not  habitable ; 
but  1  have  built  a  kitchen  and  two  or  three  servants' 
rooms  behind ;  and  so  we  must  make  shift  till  I  get 
rich  enough  to  add  some  more  bed-chambers — the 
people  hereabout  swear  that  I  am  crazy,  and  that  I 
lodge  my  horses  and  my  dogs  better  than  I  do  myself. 
But  if  it  is  small,  Fred,  it  is  snug  and  clean ;"  and 
with  the  word  he  throw  open  a  door  to  the  right,  and 
leading  his  friend  into  a  little  library — "  This  is  my 
snuggery,"  he  added,  "  and  that,"  pointing  to  a  door 
opposite  the  windows,  which  were  two  in  number, 
reaching  to  the  ground  and  overlooking  the  lawn  and 
river,  "  that  is  my  bed-room.  Across  the  hall,  as  we 
call  it  by  a  liberal  courtesy,  is  the  dining-room,  and 
behind  it  your  dormitory.  Now,  then,  take  this  arm- 
chair by  the  fire— and  here  comes  Timothy — you  'vc 
not  forgotten  Timothy,  Fred  ?    It 's  Mister  Heneage, 

Tim!" 

"  Nay !  but  ay 's  vara  glad  to  see  thee,"  exclaimed 
Harry's  inimitable  Yorkshireman,  pulling  his  toplock 
with  his  left  hand,  while  he  thrust  out  the  other  horny 
paw  with  a  grin  of  unfeigned  delight — "  Ay 's  vara 
glad  to  see  thee  i'  these  pairts — noo,  damn  me  if  ay 
is  n't !   An'  hoo's  they  aw  i'  Yor'shire  ?" 

44 Right  well,  Tim;  all  of  our  friends;  all  that  I 
think  of,  that 's  to  say — but  I  see  you  stick  to  Mr. 
Archer  yet,  Tim !" 

44  Stick  tull  him — weel  ay  wot— he  wad  na  get  along 
at  aw  withoot  me.  He's  got  faive  horses  oot  V 
V stable,  and  seven  dogs  i'  t' kennel;  forbye  auld 
Charon — for  he  gangs  whaure  he  wull — and  hoo  'd  he 
do  withoot  Tim  Matlock  ?  Nay,  nay !  ay's  niver  quit 
him,  Measter  Heneage ;  but  ay  '11  gang  noo  and  fetch 
oop  soora  hot  coffee — or  mayhap,  sur,  you'd  taka 
soop  o'  t'  auld  Shrub  or  Glenlivat." 


44  No!  no,  Tim,  coffee  by  all  means — and  now  I? 
blow  a  cloud,  so  hand  me — ha !  do  you  stick  to  the 
Manillas  as  of  old?  Well,  it  is  certainly  impossiV« 
for  anything  to  be  nicer  or  more  comfortable  tbaa 
this." 

And  well  might  he  say  so ;  for  though  the  room  we 
small,  not  above  eighteen  feet  by  sixteen,  with  a  low 
ceiling  and  large  projecting  mantel-piece,  and  though 
the  furniture  was  simple  and  by  no  means  expensive, 
nothing  could  be  more  truly  or  more  tastefully  com- 
plete.   A  large  book-case  of  the  black  walnut  of  the 
country  filled  the  recesses  on  either  hand   the  fire- 
place, their  glass  doors  showing  a  well  chosen  library 
of  something  more  than  a  thousand  volumes*,  classics 
and  history,  and  the  best  English  poets  and  romances, 
with  a  few  French  and  Italian  writers,  in  elegant  ami 
costly  bindings.    The  space  above  the  fire-place  wa 
filled,  instead  of  a  mirror,  by  a  large  case  with  a 
sliding  front  of  plate  glass,  containing  an  arm-rack 
liued  with  crimson  velvet,  well  garnished   with  two 
superb  twin  double-barreled  guns,  by  Purdy,  a  Leavy 
ounce-ball  rifle,  by  the  same  prince  of  makers,  a  short 
but  large-bored  twelve- pound  duck  gun,  a  ca«ae  of  nine- 
inch  pitftols,  by  old  Kuchenreuter.  a  smaller  brace,  by 
Nanton;  and  three  or  four  hunting  knives,  of  var  ious 
sizes  and  construction.  On  either  side  the  door  which 
led  to  the  bed-chamber,  stood  a  small  slab  or  table,  the 
one  arranged  with  inkstandish,  portfolio,  prtsst  pe}ift 
and  all  the  apparatus  of  the  scribe ;  the  other  covered 
with  powder-flasks  and  shot-pouches,  screw-drive??. 
dog-whips,  drinkiug-flasks,  and,  in  short,  even'  ihits 
a  sportsman  could  require,  not  thrown  about  at  ran- 
dom, but  all  displayed  symmetrical ly,  and  bright,  and 
free  from  dust.    The  walls  were  hung  with  several 
excellent  line  engravings,  from  sporting  subjects,  by 
Landseer.    The  floor  was  carpeted  with  a  grave  but 
rich  Brussels,  which  was  not  unpleasantly  relieved 
by  the  deep  crimson  curtains  and  cushions  of  the 
massive  old  fashioned  settees  and  sofas,  with  which 
the  room  was  bountifully  furnished.     A  large  round 
centre-table,  with  a  crimson  cloth,  supported  a  tall 
brass   reading-lamp,  and  was   strewn  thickly  wall 
portfolios  of  good  engravings,  an  annual  or  two,  the 
Spirit  of  the  Times,  and  the  last  numbers  of  the  Turf 
Register,  with  several  English  Sporting  Magazines, 
and  other  periodicals ;  but  it  was  now  pushed  beck 
from  the  fire  toward  the  large,  soft-cushioned  s*ofa 
which  occupied  the  whole  length  of  the  opposite  wall, 
and  its  place  taken  for  the  nonce  by  a  small  trivet,  oa 
which  stood  an  antique  salver,  with  a  coffee  pot  and 
sugar  dish  of  richly  chased  and  massive  silver,  a  cut 
glass  cream  jug,  with  a  small  stand  of  liqueurs,  two 
tiny  glasses,  and  two  coflee  cups  of  Sevres  China.    A 
pile  of  hickory  logs  was  crackling  and  flashing  cheer- 
fully upon  the  hearth,*  a  pair  of  wax  candles  were 
blazing  on  the  mantel-piece ;  the  superannuated  Rus- 
sian setter,  to  whom  Tim  had  alluded,  was  dozing  on 
the  rug;  and,  heedless  of  the  neighborhood  of  her 
natural    foe,  a  beautiful,  soft,  tortoise-shell  cat  sat 
purring  on  the  arm  of  Harry  Archer's  own  peculiar 
settle.    Such  was  the  aspect  of  the    room,  which 
Heneage,  fresh  as  he  was  from  London  and  all  tbe 
finished  comforts  of  Engliah  country-house*,  in  tbe 
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first  month  of  bis  first  visit  to  America,  pronounced 
the  very  acme  of  perfection,  as  a  bachelor's  establish- 
ment. 

"  Wait  till  you  see  my  stables,  and  my  kennel,  my 
quail -house,  where  I  save  them  through  the  winter, 
my  little  flower  garden,  and  my  dairy,  and  my  ice- 
bouse.  We  have  turned  Jacks  of  all  trades,  Timothy 
and  I.  And  now,  with  the  exception  of  my  old  woman, 
for — this  is  a  very  moral  country,  and  I  am,  you  know, 
a  very  moral  man — to  save  my  character,  I  got  the 
ugliest  and  oldest  cook  in  all  America — upon  my  soul 
I  sometimes  fancy  she  must  have  been  in  the  ark 
with  Noah ! — with  the  exception,  as  I  say,  of  my  old 
woman,  you  have  seen  all  the  members  of  my  mtinagt. 
She  cooks  and  makes  the  beds,  and  cleans  the  cham- 
bers, as  she  persists  in  calling  the  bed-rooms,  being  of 
course  a  Yorkshire  woman — Tim  would  have  died 
had  I  got  even  a  Northumbrian — and  Timothy  is  but- 
ler, and  stud-groom,  and  valet,  and  game-keeper,  and, 
of  late,  I  believe,  head  gardener ;  and  that  imp,  Dick, 
who  drove  you  up,  with  an  extraordinary  negro 
genius,  who  never  takes  his  clothes  off  from  one 
year's  end  to  the  other,  or  sleeps  in  a  bed,  summer  or 
winter,  preferring  the  hay-loft  at  all  seasons,  do  all 
the  work  of  the  house,  garden,  kennel,  stable,  and  of 
my  little  farm ;  just  twenty  acres,  Fred !  on  which  I 
feed  two  Alderneys,  and  fatten  yearly  a  dozen  or  two 
of  right  black-faced  Moorish  mutten." 

Meantime,  the  friends  discussed  their  coffee,  and 
puffed  their  favorite  cheroots,  and,  meeting  now  for 
the  first  time  in  many  years,  chatted  of  many  things, 
and  called  old  scenes  to  mind,  and  asked  and  received 
tidings  of  many  an  ancient  friend,  and  passed,  in  short, 
two  hours  as  pleasantly  as  could  have  been  devised  if 
they  had  planned  it,  until  the  door  was  opened,  and 
Timothy  thrust  in  his  sleek  black  head  at  the  aper- 
ture, informing  them  that  "  T'  soopper  was  ready 
noo,  and  wad  be  cold  if  they  waited  ony  langer" — a 
piece  of  information  which  brought  them  to  their  legs 
with  speed ;  and  not  them  only,  but  Master  Charon 
likewise,  who,  though  he  had  been  voted  slow  and 
superfluous  in  the  field,  had  yet  abated  nothing  in  the 
keenness  of  his  nose,  so  far  at  least  as  meal  times 
were  concerned,  come  they  as  often  as  they  might. 
The  dining-room,  which  was  precisely  of  the  same 
dimensions  with  the  library,  was  furnished  with  the 
same  nice  attention  to  details,  the  same  harmonious 
taste,  which  imparted  an  appearance  of  luxury  and 
richness  to  articles  in  themselves  by  no  means  extra- 
ordinary. The  curtains  and  all  the  furniture,  as  in  the 
other  room,  were  crimson,  the  hues  of  the  carpet  in 
some  sort  matching  them ;  a  large  sideboard  aC  black 
walnut  faced  the  fire-place,  glittering  with  fine  cut 
glass  and  a  small  but  beautiful  selection  of  old 
fashioned  silver,  among  which  shone  resplendent  a 
superb  cup,  or  vase,  won  by  the  prowess  of  the  owner 
at  the  Red  House,  against  no  few  or  mean  competi- 
tors in  pigeon  shooting,  and  two  tall  richly  gilded 
tankards,  watching  like  sentries  on  the  flanks  of  the 
array.  The  table  was  drawn  up  dose  to  the  fire, 
which  blazed  with  a  fierceness  that  would  have  been 
almost  intolerable,  but  for  a  screen  that  intercepted  a 
portion  of  its  heat,  and  was  covered  by  a  cloth  of 


dazzling  whiteness,  whereon  was  arranged  a  supper 
service  with  two  covers,  in  a  style  so  accurate  and 
tempting  as  to  have  pleased  the  sagest  gourmet,  while 
the  morocco  armed  chairs,  which  stood  at  either  end, 
promised  a  world  of  voluptuous  comfort.  The  whole 
room  was  one  blaze  of  light,  and  nothing  could  by  any 
means  have  been  conceived  more  cheerful  than  the 
aspect  of  the  whole. 

"  Now,  Fred,"  said  Harry  as  they  entered,  "  I  trust 
your  drive  has  given  you  an  appetite,  for  I  have  no 
doubt  Timothy  has  got  us  something  tolerably  eatable. 
What  fa  it,  hey,  Tim?" 

"Nay,  sur,  ay's  sure  ay  canna  tell  ye;  for  ay 'a 
been  sorting  Measter  Heneage's  things  loike,  and 
suppering  oop  V  twa  pointer  dogs  he  brought  wi'  him.19 

"  Weil,  well,  take  off  the  covers  and  let  us  see. 
Broiled  wood  duck  here;  which  I  can  recommend, 
Fred;  they  are  as  good  a  bird  as  flies,  excepting 
always  the  royal  canvas-back — let  me  give  you  half  a 
one;  with  a  squeeze  of  that  lemon,  and  a  dash  of 
Cayenne,  you  '11  find  it  more  than  passable.  There, 
cover  those  cock  up  again,  Tim,  and  put  them  by  the 
fire — are  those  the  birds  I  shot  yesterday?  Exactly! 
that 's  right ! — let  's  see  those  side  dishes — ha !  cauli- 
flowers a  la  crtme,  and  stewed  cellery.  Now  then, 
Fred,  what  wine  ?  There  's  some  dry,  still  Champaign 
in  ice  there,  if  you  like  it ;  and  some  pale  Sherry  here, 
that  I  think  good;  there's  claret  in  the  cellar ;  but  I 
think  the  weather's  too  cold  for  the  Bourdeaux— Port 
does  not  suit  this  climate ;  but  I  've  got  some  Madeira 
that  will  do  your  heart  good." 

"Oh!  Champaign,  Harry,  Champaign  for  supper 
always.  Your  Sherry  and  Madeira  are  dinner  wines, 
me  jitdiet." 

"I  agree  with  you,  Fred;  open  that  long  neck, 
Timothy.  Well,  now,  what  thiajp  you  of  the  wood 
duck  ?» 

"  Excellent — good  indeed— but  why  do  you  call  it 
wood  duck,  Harry?"  answered  Heneage,  with  his 
mouth  half  full  of  the  tender,  juicy  broil. 

"  Because  they  live  in  woods,  Fred ;  and  perch,  and 
build  their  nests  in  trees." 

"  Oh !  humbug !  that 's  a  touch  too  much  of  a  good 
thing,  old  fellow." 

"It's  true,  though,  every  word  of  it.  You'll  find 
game  here  one  thing,  and  game  in  England  quite  an- 
other, I  can  tell  you,  Master  Fred— aye !  and  covert 
shooting  here  in  these  wild  swamps  and  wooded  hills 
a  very  different  sort  of  matter  from  a  Norfolk  battu. 
The  big  glasses,  Tim,  the  long-stemmed  beakers!" 
he  interposed ;  and  his  orders  were  speedily  obeyed ; 
and  the  rich,  dry  Champaign  stood  mantling,  with  no 
cream,  and  a  few  bead-like  bubbles  only  floating 
around  the  brim,  in  two  tall  half  pint  goblets  of  Vene- 
tian crystal. 

11  By  George !  but  that  is  splendid,  Harry,"  ex- 
claimed Fred  Heneage,  as  the  seductive  liquor  dis- 
appeared.   "  Yes !  half  a  woodcock,  if  you  please." 

"  No  half  about  the  matter,  Fred ;  they  are  but  little 
chaps,  these  woodcocks  of  America — not  half  so  big 
as  ours.    But  then,  they  positively  swarm  here." 

"Why  aye!"  responded  Heneage,  receiving  the 
whole  bird,  which  Harry  sent  to  him,  with  all  com- 
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placency.  '*  Why  aye !  Frank  Forester,  whom  I  saw 
(bran  hoar  or  two  in  New  York,  told  me  as  much — 
by  the  way,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  he  says  he  will 
be  here  on  Friday.    Where  will  you  stow  him  ?" 

"  O,  I  make  point  de  fagon  with  Master  Frank.  He 
will  take  Tim's  room,  I  suppose ;  who  will  turn  Dick 
out ;  that  is  to  say,  if  he  does  not  prefer  a  room  at  old 
Tom  Draw's,  in  the  village.  I  often  stow  my  super- 
numeraries there.  What  did  he  tell  you  anent  the 
woodcock?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know — some  wondrous  yarn  or 
other;  I  did  not  pay  very  much  attention,  or  believe 
one  half  of  what  he  said — something  about  killing 
them  by  hundreds  in  a  day." 

"Well,  so  we  do;  the  commodore  and  I  bagged 
last  year,  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  one  hundred 
and  fifteen." 

"  Not  really !  And  how  many  shall  we  get  to- 
morrow ?" 

"  Try  another  glass  of  Champaign,  Fred,  and  then 
111  explain.    Do  you  think  this  too  cold  ?" 

"  No !  perfection.  A  bit  of  that  cauliflower,  if  you 
please.    Now,  then,  about  to-morrow." 

41  Why,  Fred,  this  is  fall  shooting,  as  we  call  it 
here ;  and,  in  the  autumn,  birds  are  not  to  be  found 
in  such  swarms  as  in  July — nevertheless,  it  is  a  very 
good  year — there  has  been  quite  a  sharp  frost  these 
last  three  nights,  to  the  northward,  and  they  are  com- 
ing in  fast.  I  have  killed  none  to  speak  of  yet,  and  not 
a  gun  but  mine  has  been  fired  in  the  valley  these  two 
months.  So  I  think  we  are  pretty  sure  of  sport.  I  shall 
kill  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  cock  off  my  own  gun  to- 
morrow, and  Frank  would  do  nearly  as  much,  if  he 
were  up  here.    You,  I  suppose,  will  get  fifteen — " 

"  Coot  that,  by  Jupiter !"  replied  Fred  Heneage — 
"  why,  I  can  beat  %ank  Forester  like  bricks !" 

"  You  could — you  mean  to  say — you  could  beat 
him  three  years  ago  in  a  Norfolk  turnip  field." 

"  Yes  could  I,  or  on  a  Scottish  moor,  or  in  an  Irish 
bog." 

"  I  dare  say — I  dare  say,"  responded  Harry,  very 
coolly ;  "  but  you  see,  Fred,  a  Scottish  moor  and  an 
Irish  bog  are  vastly  different  things  from  a  Yankee 
swamp,  as  you  will  find  before  you  have  been  out  an 
hour  to-morrow.  The  first  requires,  I  admit,  the 
wind  and  sinews  af  a  mountaineer,  the  pluck  of  a 
prize  fighter,  and  the  endurance  of  a  Captain  Barclay, 
— the  second  cannot  be  braved  with  'impunity  but  by 
one  who  can  '  bound  from  hag  to  hag,1  as  Scott  has 
said  it, '  like  any  Bilhope  stag,'  but  the  unstable  bot- 
tom, the  fallen  trunks,  the  mossy  tussocks  under  foot, 
the  tangled  vines  and  thorny  briers  woven  in  strange 
inextricable  mazes  about  your  knees  and  thighs,  and 
even  up  to  your  breast  and  face,  the  dense  impenetra- 
ble foliage  over  head,  the  impossibility  of  seeing  your 
dog  half  the  time,  although  he  may  be  on  a  dead  point 
ten  feet  from  you — the  necessity  of  firing  nine  shots 
out  of  ten,  even  when  pointed,  as  if  they  were 
chance  shots — of  killing  above  half  your  birds,  if  you 
kill  them  at  all,  by  firing  on  an  instinctive  calculation 
of  their  line,  seeing  them  only  '  with  the  eye  of  faith,' 
as  poor  J.  Cypress,  Jr.  used  to  call  it — all  these 
things,  and  the  farther  feet  that  two  at  least  of  the 


winged  game  of  these  regions— the  quail,  oar.  *-  r. 
and  the  rafted  grouse — are  the  quickest  and  strourci 
on  the  wing,  the  hardest  to  hit  at  all,  and  the  m*s 
difficult  to  atop  by  hitting  of  any  birds  that  fly — m&^c 
the  odds  so  very  great  that  the  best  English  shut  vl 
bungle  it  cruelly  for  the  first  season ;  and  if  be  *b  >* 
well  on  the  second,  I  call  him  a  right  apt  discip'* 
And  so  I  say  that  if  you  could  beat  Frank  like  bricks 
three  years  ago,  he  can  beat  you  three  times  a*  bacEr 
now.  His  first  year  he  shot  shamefully,  though  be, 
like  you,  had  the  advantage  of  beginning  in  the  au- 
tumn, when  most  of  the  leaf  was  down.  I,  on  the 
contrary,  commenced  in  July,  when  every  thing  t  a 
full  leaf,  and  such  a  flush  of  foliage  as  you  caa&Jt 
conceive  from  any  thing  yon  ever  saw  at  hua«?. 
Now  Frank  shoots  quite  as  well  again  as  he  dJ 
when  he  left  home,  and  yon  will  not  shoot  half  as 
well  as  you  did,  at  least  for  the  first  year — alter  th^t 
you  will  improve  at  once,  and  if  you  stay  here  three 
or  four  seasons  you  will  astonish  yourself  when  $va 
get  home,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  when  yuu  by 
accident  get  any  open  shouting." 

"  Well,  it  may  be  so — I  suppose  it  is,  if  you  say  *o, 
but  I  do  n't  know.    Did  you  ever  shout  badly  be-e  r* 

"  Not  badly— no,  Fred,"  answered  Harry,  "  bady 
is  not  the  word  at  all — infamously! — I  shot  in- 
famously the  first  year." 

"  And  do  you  naally  shoot  better  now  thaa  yon 
did  at  home  ? — you  were  a  good  shot  alwajs." 

"  So  much  so  that  I  very  often  think  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  miss  a  shot  at  aflia  partridge 
shooting,  or  one  in  six  in  battu.  But  come,  we 
have  got  through  our  game.  Timothy,  look  ajrc, 
man — bring  the  caviare,  and  deviled  biscuits,  sad 
what  will  you  have  by  way  of  tipple,  Fred  ?—a  bowl 
of  mulled  wine,  or  some  hot  rum  punch  ?  I  've  za 
some  very  old  pine-apple  rum,  or  shnple  whiskey 
toddy— (he  Ferintosh  is  undeniable,  I  tell  you.'7 

"  Why,  Harry,  I  believe  the  rum  punch  is  lie 
thing." 

"  Very  well — see  here,  Timothy,  hand  this  carnre 
to  Mr.  Heneage,  and  fill  us  out  a  thimKL»  full  a  pwee 
of  that  curious  white  cogniac ;  and  then  look  »h*rp, 
and  bring  a  tankard  full  of  water  screeching  hot,  aai 
a  flask  of  the  rum  from  the  second  locker,  a  butLe  of 
Scotch  whiskey,  sugar  and  lemons,  and  the  cigar  Ux. 
Now  then*  take  a  bit  of  the  biscuit,  Fred,  and  a  t&sie 
of  caviare — wash  it  down  with  that  brandy — that  i*  j 
curiosity ;  white  brandy  is  rare  in  this  country,  but  1 
imported  this  myself.  And  now,  when  Timutsr 
comes  back,  we  '11  transplant  ourselves  to  the  chim- 
ney corner— have  a  small  trivet  just  to  htdd  o<r 
glasses  and  materials,  and  blown  cloud  till  bed  time." 
Many  minutes  did  not  elapse  before  these  prepara- 
tions were  effected,  the  supper  table  cleared,  the 
smoking  punch  and  toddy  brewed  to  the  several  ta&s 
of  the  companions,  the  choice  manillas  ligh^  and  a 
small  cloud  of  thin  gray  smoke  curling  in  Uzr 
wreaths  about  the  heads  of  either  friend.  For  st** 
brief  space  they  sat  in  silence,  both  wrapped,  a*  a 
appeared,  in  a  voluptuous  calm  abstraction,  the  nam*: 
consequence  perhaps  of  satiated  appetite,  aided  by 
the  soft  influence  of  the  soothing  weed ;  but  bull  a 
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reality  thinking,  fid  that  too  rather  deeply,  on  matters 
growing  out  of  their  late  conversation.    Harry  was 
pondering  in  his  mind  whether  of  two  beats  would  be 
the  preferable  for  to-morrow ;  the  one  being  by  far 
the  better  for  woodcock,  but  in  bad  rotten  ground  and 
exceedingly  thick  covert ;  the  other  much  opener  and 
easier  shooting,  but  not  by  any  means  so  favorite 
lying  for  the  long  billed  birds  of  passage;  while 
Heneage  was  ruminating  on  all  that  he  had  heard,  and 
marveling  not  a  little,  and  half  doubtful  whether  he 
was  not  the  subject  of  some  wilful  mystification, 
touching  American  field  sports  on  the  part  of  his  com- 
panion.   After  awhile,  however,  he  raised  his  eyes 
to  a  large  and  fine  oil  painting  which  hung  over  the 
fire-place,  and  which,  from  the  accidental  position  of 
both  the  argand  lamps  on  one-— and  that  the  right — 
end  of  the  mantle-piece,  was  clearly  visible  in  its 
best  light.    At  first  his  eyes  fell  on  it  by  mere  chance, 
and  then  were  riveted  by  the  grand  massing  of  the 
light  and  shadow,  before  he  had  so  much  as  observed 
the  subject  of  the  painting.     He  was  then  on  the 
point  of  speaking,  and  asking  his  friend  something  of 
the  artist,  when  an  idea  struck  him,  and  he  examined 
it,  not  with  a  critic's  only,  but  with  a  sportsman's  eye ; 
for,  like  most  of  the  decorations  of  Harrry's  shooting 
box,  it  was  connected  with  those  matters  that  were 
for  the  most  part  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  owner. 
It  was  a  large  and  nobly  executed  niece — a  view  of  a 
narrow  woodland  lane  expanding  in  the  foreground 
of  the  piece  into  an  open  meadow,  where  it  was 
cloyed  by  a  set  of  strong  timber  bars.    The  wood  and 
winding  lane  were  actually  natural — the  gnarled  and 
mossy  trunks  of  the  large  trees  just  gilded  on  their 
western  edges  by  the  ruddy  beams  of  the  declining 
snn,  the  rich  autumnal  foliage  over  head  here  opening 
to  let  in  long  penciled  rays  of  livid  yellow  lustre, 
these  blackening  into  twilight  shades,  impervious  to 
the  strongest  light ;  the  mossy  greensward  checkered 
with  slant  gleams  and  long  shadows,  and  the  sandy 
lane  most  naturally  varying  from  the  brighest  tints  of 
ochre  to  the  deepest  umber,  as  it  was  touched  by 
sunshine,  or  overhung  by  heavy  foliage.     The  left 
hand  foreground  of  the  picture  was  occupied  by  a  tall 
oak,  its  deep  brown  coppery  umbrage  casting  a  mas- 
sive gloom  over  the  earth  below  it,  while  here  and 
there  a  flickering  glance  of  gold  glinted  on  its  rough 
boll  between  the  sere  leaves.    In  the  front  of  this, 
brought  into  strong  and  pepable  relief,  for  it  was  in 
broad  light,  stood  a  stout  built  gray  pony,  with  a 
long  tail  and  heavy  tangled  mane,  looking  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  eye  with  a  half  vicious  glance,  as  if 
more  than  half  inclined  to  kick  at  a  small  spaniel, 
which  seemed  to  be   tickling   his   forelegs  by  the 
feathery  motion  oC  his  thick  silky  tail.    A  saddle  lay 
ungirt  by  the  dog,  with  all  its  trappings,  crupper 
and  stirrups  and  surcingle,  cast  in  disorder  on  the 
ground,  as  it  had  been  flung  down  by  the  smock-frocked 
urchin  who  leaned  against  the  rails,  holding  the  bridle 
carelessly  in  one  hand  thrust  under  his  frock,  and 
watching  the  actions  of  the  principal  personage,  a 
siout,  athletic  man,  with  shooting  jacket,  game  bag, 
boots  and  leather  leggins,  who  was  employed  a  little 
way  advanced  before  the  rest  in  smoothing  down  the 
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feathers  of  a  superb  cock-pheasant,  which  he  was 
holding  up  by  the  neck  with  his  right  hand,  its  vary- 
ing and  gorgeous  hues  glittering  and  glowing  in  rare 
mimicry  of  life.  A  large  hare  and  small  rabbit  hung 
by  their  heels  from  (he  top  rails  of  the  fence,  while 
a  great  pile  of  game,  composed  of  hares  and  phea- 
sants only,  was  heaped  up  at  the  sportsman's  feet,  his 
double  barreled  gun  leaning  against  a  post  in  the  ex- 
treme right  foreground,  a  bright  and  golden  glitter  fall- 
ing upon  the  yellow  bank  and  the  light  foliage  of  the 
bushes  just  behind  it,  and  sleeping  lovingly  upon  the 
sere  and  faded  herbage  that  lay  below,  with  every 
blade  of  grass,  and  shivered  stick,  and  small  while 
pebble,  laughing  out  all  distinct  and  sharp  in  the  soft 
sunset.  No  words,  however,  can  describe,  so  ma 
to  convey  an  idea  of  its  vraisemblanre,  its  strong 
reality,  and  truthfulness,  that  noble  picture;  and 
Harry  Archer,  as  he  observed  his  friend,  whom  he 
knew  to  be  an  amateur  and  connoisseur  of  no  mean 
jugdment  or  ability,  said  nothing,  but,  supposing  only 
that  he  was  admiring  its  very  visible  and  striking 
beauties,  relapsed  into  his  own  revery,  from  which  ha 
was  aroused  at  length  by  a  loud  burst  of  laughter 
from  Fred  Heneage.  Looking  up,  not  amazed  a  little 
at  this  sudden  interruption,  he  was  encountered  by  an 
expression  so  funnily  and  joyously  triumphant  in  the 
face  of  Fred,  that  he  too  was  constrained  to  laugh,  as 
he  asked, 

"  What  now — what  the  devil 's  in  the  wind  now, 
Heneage  ?" 

"  So  you  'vc  been  humbugging  as  usual — stuffing 
me— at  your  old  tricks— hang  it ! — but  I  '11  pay  you  for 
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"  Now  what  do  you  mean  in  the  name  of  all  that 's 
wonderful  ?"  Harry  exclaimed,  himself  quite  mystified. 
"  I  have  not  stuffed  you ;  and,  in  truth,  I  cannot  even 
guess  what  you  are  driving  at." 

"  Oh !  no — not  you,  I  warrant  you— here  yon  've 
been  cramming  me  all  night  about  ruffed  grouse,  and 
quail,  and  wood  ducks,  and  Heaven  only  knows  what 
else;  and  making  me  eat  snipe  under  the  name  of 
woodcock — though  they  were  mighty  large  snipe,  I 
must  acknowledge — just  for  the  sake  of  cramming  me 
that  woodcock  in  America  were  not  woodcock.  I 
suppose  you  think  I  have  never  read  about  pheasant 
shooting  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  and  par- 
tridge shooting  in  Virginia  and  New  York.  But  no  you 
don't — no  you  don't,  master  judge!  lam  not  to  be 
had  to  night!" 

11  Faith!  but  you  are  had  pretty  thoroughly.  Oh! 
how  I  wish  Frank  Forester  were  here — but  I'll  tell 
him — I  '11  tell  him  if  I  die  for  it,  and  he  shall  cook  it 
up  for  some  of  the  magazines,  that 's  poz.  But  how 
did  you  find  out  that  you  were  had,  Fred  V9 

"  Why,  I  tell  you,  I  have  read  books  about  America, 
if  I  never  have  been  here  before,  and  I  know  that 
there  are  pheasants  in  Pennsylvania,  and  partridges 
in  New  York  and  Virginia." 

"Well,  well,  I  grant  that— I  grant  that— but  did 
you  chance  to  read,  too,  that  the  partridge  of  New 
York  is  not  the  partridge  of  Virginia — and  farther  yet, 
that  the  partridge  of  New  York  is  the  pheasant  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey  ?    And  farther,  once 
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again,  that  neither  the  partridge  of  New  York  nor  the 
partridge  of  Virginia  is  a  partridge  at  all — nor  the 
pheasant  of  any  place  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  a 
pheasant  ?" 

"  No,  Harry,  I  never  did  read  that— and  you  may 
just  as  well  stop  stuffing  roe,  when  I  sit  here  with  the 
proof  of  your  villany  before  my  eyes." 

11  Where,  Fred — where  is  the  proof— hang  me  if  I 
know  where  you  are  in  the  least! — where  is  the 
proof?" 

"  Why  this  is  too  much !  Do  you  think  I  'm  blind, 
man — there! — there  in  that  picture! — don't  I  see 
pheasants  there,  and  hares  too  ?" 

"Oh!  yes,  Fred— yes,  indeed!"  shouted  Archer, 
choking  down  a  convulsive  laugh  that  would  burst  out 
at  times  almost  overpowering  him.  "  Yes,  that  is  it, 
certainly— and  those  are  hares  and  pheasants— and 
that 's  a  right  smart  Jersey  trotter,  I  some  guess — a 
critter  that  can  travel  like  a  •trick — and  the  boy  hold- 
ing him — that's  a  Long  Island  nigger,  now  I  calkilale, 
—oh,  ya — as!  and  that's  a  Yorker  on  a  gunnin' 
scrape,  slringin'  them  pheasants!  ya — as;"  and  he 
spoke  with  so  absurd  an  imitation  and  exaggeration 
of  the  Yankee  twang  and  drawl,  that  he  set  Heneage 
laughing,  though  he  was  still  more  than  half  indig- 
nant. 

"  No !"  he  said,  when  he  recovered  himself  a  little, 
— "  no,  I  did  n't  say  that— the  boy  is  not  a  nigger." 

"A  white  nigger,  I  some  think!"  responded  Ar- 
cher, still  on  the  broad  grin. 

"  No,  not  a  nigger  at  all — and  that  does  not  look 
much  like  an  American  fast  trotter  either — nor  has 
that  man  much  the  cut  of  a  New  Yorker." 

"  No.  I  should  think  not  very  much.  Negroes  are 
not  for  the  most  part  white — and,  as  you  say,  Ameri- 
can trotters  have  not  in  general  quite  so  much  hair 
about  their  fetlocks,  or  quite  such  lion  manes — it 
might  do  for  a  Canadian,  though — but  then  unluckily 
they  are  not  apt  to  be  white! — and  certainly  you 
might  travel  from  Eastport  to  Green  Bay  and  not 
meet  a  man  with  laced  half  boots  and  English  leggins, 
unless  you  chanced  to  stumble  on  your  most  obedient ; 
and  as  to  a  blue  Leicester  smock-frock,  such  as  that 
lad  has  got  on,  there  most  unquestionably  is  not  such 
a  thing  on  this  side  the  Atlantic — but  never  mind, 
Fred,  never  mind.  That  gray  cob  is  quite  as  much 
like  Ripton  or  Americus,  and  that  little  fat  faced  chaw 
bacon  is  as  much  like  a  Long  Island  nigger,  and  that 
broad  shouldered  Yorkshire  gamekeeper  more  like  a 
New  York  gunner,  than  those  long-tailed,  green- 
headed,  golden-breasted  pheasants  to  any  American 
fowl,  be  he  called  what  he  may.  Why  Heaven  pre- 
serve your  wits,  Fred!  That  is  an  English  picture, 
by  an  exceeding  clever  Royal  Academician.  See  ! — 
Fred,  you  must  have  heard  of  him !  '  A  Day  in  the 
Woods'  he  called  it,  and  a  right  good  day's  work  he 
has  made  of  it.  Now,  listen  to  me ;  there  is  not  one 
wild  bird  or  beast  in  America,  unless  it  be  a  few 
ducks,  that  is  precisely  similar  to  its  European  con- 
geners. The  woodcock  is  a  distinct  variety,  Scalo- 
pax  minor,  rarely  -exceeding  eight  and  never  eleven 
ounces — he  is  red  breasted,  and  is  in  the  northern 
states  a  summer  bird  of  passage ;  coining  early  in  the 


spring,  sometimes  before  the  snowjB  off  the  ?ru 
laying,  rearing  its  young,  and  going  offwbe;.  i- 
winter  sets  in  to  the  rice  fields,  and  warm  wet  svje;* 
of  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas.    The  bird  called  in  > 
eastern  stales  the  partridge,  and  every  where  *<:■ 
ward  and  westward  of  New  Jersey  the  pheasant,  .* 
in  reallity,  a  grouse — the  ruffed  or  tippet  pvu*- 
Tetrao    umbellus — a    feather-legged,    pioe- haunt  r; 
mountain-loving  bird,  found  in  every  state,  I  \#w 
of  the  Union,  in  the  Canadas,  and  even  up  to  Lakr 
dor.    There  are  many  other  grouse  in  North  An.*:. 
of  which  none  are  found  in  the  states  except  :> 
great  abundance  in  Long  Island,  New  Jersey,  ar..l  l 
pinnated  grouse,  or  prairie  fowl,  formerly  Uaad ' 
northeastern  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  though  on  L<~. 
Island  it  is  now  quite  extinct,  and  nearly  so  iqP<-- 
sylvania  and  New  Jersey.    They  arc  still  ki. '11.  - 
Martha's  Vineyard,  a  little  island  off  the  cwrf  < 
Massachusetts,  where  they  are  now  very  tst  >; 
preserved;  and  in  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  all  the  ww-"- 
states,  they  literally  swarm  on  the  prairie*.  Tu 
spruce  grouse,  a  small  and  very  rare  kind,  b  !■*•- '  - 
Maine  occasionally,  and  in  a  portion  of  >er  !•**■ 
between  the  head  waters  of  the  Hu&n  a*!  '-*■ 
Canada  frontier.    Four  or  five  other  specie* an  :•  «-. 
in  Labrador,  and  on  the  Rocky  Mountains,  ht  irJt 
of  these,  though  well  known  to  the  ornitboU-s  l'** 
be  included  in  the  sportsman's  list  of  game.  T>  p 
tridge  of  Virginia  is  the  quail  of  New  York ;  aaa  £/ 
known  as  pedrix  Virginiana — though  <£  i*»  '*'* 
has  been  a  stiff  controversy  as  to  his  name  «o3  saw 
It  is  proved,  I  believe,  beyond  cavil,  that l*  *  •>'•* 
exactly  a  quail,  nor  a  partridge  either,  bat  t4«*.  d 
half-way  link  between  them ;  the  modern  wv.jB 
call  him  an  ortyx — a  very  silly  name,  by  it*'*-} 
since  it  is  only  the  Greek  for  quail,  to  whH  >  j  - 
truth  the  more  nearly  connected.    His  bah'1'  j*  'j 
more  like  those  of  the  quail  than  of  the  partr»b  ^- 
he  should  be  called  quail  in  the  rern&culsr.  t  ■ ■ 
want  to  get  at  the  merits  of  this  case,  I  will  1«jJ  ;  * 
a  book,  written  by  my  old  friend,  J.  Cypres  Jr--2" 
edited  by  Frank  Forester,  in  which  you  u  J -!*■■-' 
controversy  I  have  mentioned.    These  tJirw  i-j 
we  shall  kill  to-morrow,  and  yon  will  be  coovuxr  '■ 
the  truth  of  what  I  tell  you.    Properly  speakuu.  tl- ' 
is  no  rabbit  in  America — the  small  gray  fell'*.  *- 
is  commonly  so  called,  sits  in  a  form,  aal » •' 
burrows,  nor  does  he  live  in  congregation.*— *-* 
the  large  fellow,  who  is  found  only  in  the  te- 
states, and  some  parts  of  New  York  and  Jersc\".  *-" 
white  in  winter,  and  is  in  fact  a  variety  rf  ti*'  ^  i '" 
Hare.    The  first,  I  dare  say,  we  may  kill  to* 
certainly  not  the  latter.     The  snipe,  moreover.  «- 
is  called  English,  to  distinguish  him  from  aj.  > 
thousand  varieties  of  sandpipers,  shore  bird*.  - 
plovers,  which  are  called  bay  snipe,  indiscriiiaw- 
and  from  the  woodcock,  which  the  country  twk  - 
mud  snipe,  blind  snipe,  and  big-headed  snipe,  p 
their  fancy  prompts,  is  not — so  say  the  omtihi'-«>* 
— exactly  the  same  bird  as  his  English  bn-tSr.*" 
though  his  habits,  cry,  feeding  ground,  ami  *v*  - !' 
are  exactly  similar,  except,  by-the-by,  thJt  ♦*•"- ' 
perches  on  trees  sometimes." 
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"  Heavens  and  earth,  what  a  whopper !"  interrupted 
Heneage. 

"  Just  so  I  told  Sam  B — d — t  when  he  told  me  so 
six  years  ago,  and  ten  days  afterward  I  saw  it  myself, 

in  company  with   Mike    Sanford.    Bill  R ,    of 

Newark,  knows  it  right  well,  and  has  seen  them  do 
so  himself,  and  so  does  Frank !" 

"  You  be  hanged !"  answered  Fred. 

"You  think  so  now,"  said  Harry,  "but  you'll 
know  better  one  of  these  days.  Mean  time  I  have 
about  finished  my  yarn.  All  I  have  got  to  say  more 
is,  that  the  only  birds  I  have  found  precisely  similar 
here  and  in  England  are  the  mallard  and  duck — the 
teal,  which  is  called  here  the  green-winged,  in  con- 
tradiction to  our  garganey,  which  these  folks  call  the 
blue-winged,  teal.  And  now,  ring  the  bell,  and  fill 
up  a  fresh  glass  of  punch."  So  said  so  done ;  and,  ere 
the  tumbler  was  replenished,  Tim  made  his  entry. 


11  Now,  Tim,"  said  Archer,  "  we  shall  want  break- 
fast before  day  break — say  half  past  five  o'clock.  Bo 
you  drink  tea  or  couee,  Fred— oh,  either — very  well, 
then  black  tea,  Timothy — dry  toast — no  hot  meat — 
that  cold  quail  pie  will  do.  The  double  wagon,  with 
Lucifer  and  Pluto,  at  six  precisely — we  shall  want 
Dick  to  bring  the  nags  home,  and  you  to  go  with  us. 
Some  luncheon  in  the  game  bag — the  flasks  all  filled. 
I  will  shoot  over  Sancho  and  Jem  Crow  and  Shot  to- 
morrow—-do  you  understand?" 

"Ay,  ay !  sur,"  answered  Tim,  and  exit. 

"And  now,  Fred,  this  is  your  bed-room — all's, 
right,  I  fancy — you  shall  be  called  at  five  to-morrow, 
and,  please  the  pigs,  I  '11  let  you  know,  and  that  be- 
fore sunset,  that  a  day's  tramping  in  the  swamps  of 
Warwick  is  quite  another  thing  from  our  friend  Lee's 
'  Day  in  the  Woods.' " 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THE  RETREAT. 


In  the  gray  of  the  morning  of  Chritmas  Day,  in  the 
year  1793,  a  young  man,  in  the  ordinary  costume  of  a 
French  peasant,  with  a  bright  red  handkerchief  bound 
round  his  head,  stepped  cautiously  from  a  bushy 
shelter  on  the  summit  of  a  precipitous  cliiTthat  banked 
the  current  of  the  river  Loire.  His  attention  had 
been  aroused  by  a  slight  splashing  of  the  water  below, 
and  he  vainly  endeavored  to  distinguish  in  the  rising 
mist  the  cause  of  his  alarm.  He  poised  a  huge  and  rusty 
musket  on  his  knee,  drew  his  nail  across  the  edge  of  the 
flint  and  loosened  the  caked  powder  that  filled  the  pan. 
In  a  few  moments,  a  man  was  seen  swimming  in  the 
river's  brink,  and  endeavoring  to  find  a  foothold 
among  the  rocks ;  he  had  scarcely  effected  his  hazard- 
ous landing,  ere  the  watcher,  having  descended  the 
cliff,  hailed  him  in  the  rude  patois  of  Brctagne. 

The  swimmer  paused,  gazed  anxiously  around,  and 
fell  exhausted  on  the  beach. 

"  Here,  Jean  Brive,"  shouted  the  watcher,  "  leave 
your  hiding  place  in  the  bush— crawl  down,  and  help 
me  to  assist  a  brother  unfortunate." 

Another  figure  appeared  descending  the  cliff:  a 
frightful  wound  deformed  his  youthful  face,  and 
streaks  of  gore  stained  his  dress. 

The  historical  reader  will  at  once  perceive  that  our 
actors  are  fugitive  Vendeans  from  the  fatal  battle  of 
Savenai. 

"  Pcste !"  exclaimed  the  swimmer, #as  he  revived 
under  the  exertions  of  his  comrades,  "  had  the  Loire 
been  fifty  yards  wider  I  should,  by  this  time,  hate 


been  feeding  its  fishes.  'Tis  a  perilous  swim  on  a 
wintry  day." 

"  But  why  cross  the  river  at  this  point,  so  far  from 
the  field  of  battle  ?  We  must  travel  along  the  northern 
bank,  on  our  road  to  Nantes,  to  avoid  the  numerous 
streamlets  that  intersect  this  shore." 

"  Why,  then,  are  you  here  ?"  said  Raoul  Moyse, 
the  new  comer.  "  How  were  you  enabled  to  cross 
the  Loire  in  the  neighborhood  of  Savenai,  when  our 
whole  force  were  not  sufficient  to  command  the  pass  ?" 

"  We  jumped  into  a  ferry  boat  that  was  leaving  the 
shore,  during  the  thickest  part  of  the  pursuit.  We 
thought  we  were  unobserved,  but  the  cowardly  blue 
coats  fired  after  us,  although  the  rest  of  the  passengers 
were  women  and  children.  One  of  the  hired  slaves  of 
the  covention,  a  dragoon,  dashed  his  horse  into  the 
river,  and  swam  some  distance  after  the  boat.  We 
could  easily  have  stopped  his  progress,  but  the  girls 
pressed  round  us,  and  held  our  arms.  The  ruffian  fired 
into  the  group,  and  killed  a  lovely  creature— one  who 
had  been  most  earnest  to  save  his  life.  We  fired  in 
return,  and  the  dragoon,  and  the  nobler  brute,  the 
horse,  both  sunk  beneath  the  stream." 

"  You  were  right,  Andre  Bezas,  in  crossing  the 
river  at  your  earliest  chance.  The  northern  shore 
swarms  with  legions  of  the  blues.  I  have  been  hunted 
by  the  demons  during  the  entire  night ;  and  when  the 
first  glimpse  of  light  exhibited  a  body  of  the  enemy  in 
advance  on  the  cast,  I  resolved  to  attempt  the  passage 
of  the  Loire,  dangerous  as  it  was,  rather  than  run  the 
risk  of  falling  into  the  bands  of  the  butchers." 

A  consultation  was  then  held  by  the  trio,  respecting 
the  method  of  procedure,  when  it  was  resolved  to 
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throw  away  their  muskets, -to  avoid  the  banks  of  the 
river,  to  make  a  detour  to  the  southeast,  till  they 
struck  upon  the  .only  great  road  in  the  Bocage,*  lead- 
ing from  Roche!  le  to  Nantes.  A  passage  on  this  road, 
by  unarmed  peasants,  would  not  be  a  suspicious 
event ;  but,  in  case  the  troops  of  the  convention  were 
likely  to  be  troublesome,  a  knowledge  of  the  by-ways 
of  the  Bocage  would  enable  the  Vendeans  in  a  few 
days  to  strike  the  river  to  the  east  of  the  city  of 
Nantes,  when,  desending  the  stream  in  a  market  boat, 
they  could  not  be  suspected  of  participation  in  a  battle 
fought  many  miles  to  the  west,  should  the  authorities 
deem  it  necessary  to  interfere. 

"  I  can  promise  you  both  shelter,"  said  Jean  Brive, 
the  man  with  the  gash  in  his  face,  "  should  we  gain 
the  city.  My  sister,  Pernelle,  inhabits  a  small  house 
built  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  ramparts.  The  remains 
of  a  covered  way  pass  under  the  house  to  an  unex- 
plored extent;  at  all  events,  there  is  room  for  a 
couple  of  runaway  Vendeans,  and  I  '11  be  bound  that 
Pernelle  will  not  let  us  starve." 

"  What  reason  can  you  assign  for  returning  without 
your  youngest  sister,  the  .pretty  Benotte  ?" 

"  Pernelle  knows  why  Benotte  followed  our  people 
into  the  field.  Patriotism  is  a  pretty  excuse  for  the 
love  of  a  dashing  young  officer.  Guillaiime  Roland 
has  received  a  violent  hurt — Benotte  hastened  to  tend 
his  wounds ;  and  if  he  is  captured  by  the  enemy,  ahe 
will  not  hesitate  to  share  his  imprisonment." 

The  hardy  Vendeans  proceeded  to  put  their  plan 
into  execution.  The  wounds  of  Jean  Brive  were 
washed  and  bandaged — he  had  received  the  thrust  of 
a  pike  in  one  of  his  cheeks,  and  a  carbine  bullet  had 
gone  through  the  flesh  of  his  arm — yet  he  scorned  to 
complain,  and  cheerfully  essayed  the  long  and  toil- 
some march.  A  rough  cross  was  erected  by  the 
river  side ;  prayers  were  addressed  to  the  Savior,  and 
the  aid  of  the  Virgin  Mary  claimed  in  their  behalf. 
A  scant  breakfast  was  extracted  from  the  knapsack  of 
Andre  Bezos,  and  the  trio  set  forth  with  cheerful  and 
resolved  minds.  Their  muskets  were  detained  until 
they  neared  the  great  road,  when  a  farmer  gladly  filled 
their  knapsacks  with  the  best  of  provisions  in  ex- 
change for  their  arms.  In  due  time  they  reached 
the  city  of  Nantes,  and,  with  but  little  difficulty, 
gained  the  friendly  roof  of  Pernelle  Brive. 


chapter  n: 

THE  PRO-CONSUL  OP  THE  CONVENTION. 

After  the  disastrous  battle  of  La  Mans  and  Savenai, 
which  occurred  within  a  few  days  of  each  other,  the 
Vendean  chiefs  meditated  a  concentration  at  Nantes, 

*  Le  Bocage,  a  little  wood,  or  grove,  is  the  name  given 
to  an  extensive  district  comprising  the  chielesl  portions  of 
the  department*  of*  La  Vendee,  the  Ijower  Loire,  the  May- 
enne  and  the  Loire,  and  the  Two  Sevres.  The  whole  of 
this  country  is  woody,  though  there  are  not  many  large 
forests.  The  fields  are  small,  enclosed  with  live  hedges, 
interspersed  with  large  trees.  There  is  but  one  treat  roaa 
in  the  Bocage,  ub  alwve  stated,  but  cross  roads  leading  to 
the  public  road  from  Tours  to  Poictiers,  are  innumerable. 
A  by-way,  or  cr<;ss  road,  which  serves  uk)  for  the  bed  of  a 
brook,  muy  be  found  at  the  end  of  every  field.  A  traveler 
cannot  mil  being  bewildered  in  this  endless  labyrinth  of 
muddy  ways. 


and  the  discomfited  royalists  hastened  to  obey  rye 
leaders.  The  republican  troops  offered  no  opp-.^sx 
to  the  progress  of  the  sons  of  the  Bocage,  and  ti  -. 
sands  of  the  fugitives  gathered  together  in  the  captu.  * 
the  old  duchy  of  Bretagne.  But  the  emissaries  <*  tar 
Convention  had  possession  of  the  plans  of  the  royalx. 
and  the  Nantese  authorities  gave  up  the  control  en  La- 
city  to  a  pro-consul"  sent  from  Paris  wilhpowrc! 
punish  and  to  slay.  The  Vendean  fugitives  were  ar- 
rested, and  the  jails  were  crowded  with  their  l&» 
sand  victims. 

14  Jean  Baptiste  Carrier,  the  pro-consol,  mid£  h< 
quote  the  language  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  have  «ssb- 
moned  hell  to  match  his  cruelty  without  a  deisci 
venturing  to  answer  his  challenge."     He  was  o.-^a- 
ally  a  low,  unprincipled  attorney  in  one  of  the  A  over- 
noise  villages,  and  early  distinguished  himself  by  £3 
ferocious  conduct  during  the  various  movements  rf 
the  Revolution.    He  joyfully  accepted  the  mi»Kw  ti 
Nantes,  and  bade  his  colleagues  mark  the  enersy  sf 
his  acts.      Informal  trials  gave  his    vicums  to  the 
guillotine  in  daily  crowds ;  the  inhabitants  wept  a:  thr 
unprecedented   slaughter,  but    the   insatiate  Carreer 
grumbled  at  the  inanity  of  his  death  dealings,  aad  dis- 
pensing with  all  show  of  trial,  doomed  t  Korea  «1»  fo 
the  grave. 

Collot  d'  Herbois,  Joseph  Leboo,  Majgnec  £«£e» 
spierre— nay,  the  whole  mass  of  the  sanguiaary  ruf 
nans  of  the  Revolution  were  excelled  m  jadnrafaa! 
cruelty  by  this  Carrier.  Anecdotes  <f  oceasKvaJ 
mercy,  of  minute  workings  of  humaa  nasee.  of 
irresolution  in  the  execution  of  their  dreadful  &e«fe, 
are  related  of  many  of  the  most  conspicuous  aouog 
the  blood-stained  crowd ;  but  not  a  single  poet  eas 
be  urged  in  Carrier's  favor.  He  lavished  death  was 
a  govt  that  characterized  him.  alone ;  blood  **caad 
necessary  to  relish  his  daily  bread ;  and  the  workas 
of  an  active  imagination  were  employed  to  vary  ii# 
monotonous  doings  of  the  executioner — to  excite  *ad 
gratify  the  appetite  that  reveled  with  a  nend's  <Je» 
light  in  the  annihilation  of  his  fellow  creatures. 

The  three  Vendean  soldiers  were  concealed  k  tfie 
covered  way  of  the  old  ramparts  by  the  girl,  Percriie 
Brive,  at  the  hazard  of  her  life.  This  heroic  ereiise 
obtained  a  poor  living  by  trimming  the  better  kicd<f 
hats  of  Nantese  manufacture,  famous  throughnut  ur 
west  of  France.  Her  scanty  means  were  \mA>x  \> 
furnish  the  additional  food  required  by  the  &-* 
comers;  and  she  was  ultimately  compelled  to^es 
her  impossibility  of  providing  another  meal.  It  wss 
resolved  that  one  of  the  party  should  venture  inxz 
the  place  of  concealment,  and,  in  disguise,  perambu- 
late the  city,  to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  means  <s  ex- 
istence for  his  starving  comrades. 

The  choice  fell  upon  Andre  Bezas,  who  returns 
empty-handed  from  his  day's  stroll.  He  had  beet 
unable  to  procure  the  requisite  change  of  clothing :? 
effect  a  perfect  disguise ;  he  was  therefore  fearfu'  < 
venturing  in  the  crowded  avenues,  lest  he  should  k 
reconized  by  the  busy  foe.  He  was  too  proud  to  Iw, 
and  too  honest  to  rob,  even  for  the  bread  of  life. 

Jean  Brive's  wounded  face  was  reckoned  t«*>  re- 
markable to  be  trusted  in  the  public  streets.    TU 
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third  peasant,  Raoul  Moyse,  unwillingly  went  forth, 
■with  many  an  oath,  upon  the  necessary  but  fearful 
task.  He  returned  with  a  basket  of  the  choicest  food — 
with  a  hamper  of  wine — with  a  purse  of  gold !  He 
refused  to  explain  to  his  comrades  the  cause  of  his 
success ;  and,  despite  their  honest  cautions,  boldly 
ventured  to  walk  the  busiest  streets  at  all  hours  of  the 
day. 

Fernelle  Brive  was  a  well-made  buxom  lass,  and 
her  cheerful  looks  and  kind  attentions  made  a  power- 
ful impression  on  the  plastic  mind  of  Andre  Bezas. 
The  horror  of  the  times  had  driven  the  timid  Cupid 
from  the  haunts  of  men ;  but  in  the  damp  recesses  of 
the  ancient  war  paths  the  little  god  found  welcome. 
Andre  told  his  amorous  plaint  in  the  secrecy  of  his 
dark  hiding  place,  and  saw  not  the  blush  that  irradiated 
Pernelle's  brown  cheek  when  she  listened  to  his  wel- 
come tale  of  love.  Her  brother  gave  his  sanction  to 
Andre's  claim,  and  the  willing  maiden  consented  to 
bestow  her  hand  whenever  her  lover  dared  boldly  to 
claim  his  prize. 

Raoul  Moyso  bad  also  beheld  the  ruddy  beauties  of 
Pernelle  with  an  amorous  eye,  and  scrupled  not  to 
prefer  his  claim.  He  offered  her  a  variety  of  choicest 
trinkets— jewels  that  the  richest  of  the  Nantese  ladies 
might  have  worn  with  pride— but  the  honest  girl  re- 
jected his  present  and  his  vows.  The  fellow  pointed 
to  the  tri- colored  cockade,  which  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  assumo  in  his  disguise,  and,  with  a  grin  of 
peculiar  malignity,  went  forth  into  the  crowded 
square. 

CHAPTER  HI. 

THK  CAKNAGS. 

Few  persons  in  the  Vendean  army  knew  the  particu- 
lars of  Raoul's  life.  He  claimed  La  Vendee  as  his 
birth  place,  and  it  was  known  that  he  had  done  good 
service  to  the  cause.  One  of  the  small  islands  on  the 
western  coast  was  in  fact  his  natal  spot;  and  for 
many  years  he  belonged  to  a  gang  of  desperate 
wreckers  that  haunted  the  troubled  shores  of  the  Bay 
of  Biscay.  When  the  civil  war  first  reared  its  head 
in  La  Vendee,  he  joined  the  banner  of  the  royalists  at 
the  command  of  a  seigneur,  to  whom  he  had  been 
obliged  for  protection  in  more  than  one  of  his  suspi- 
cious deeds.  The  excitement  of  a  soldier's  life  grati- 
fied his  active  disposition ;  and,  as  the  peculiar  mode 
of  warfare  adopted  by  the  Vendeans  permitted  him  to 
change  his  leader  at  his  will,  he  rambled  from  post  to 
post  unquestioned,  and  at  last  achieved  a  character 
for  patriotism  and  bravery. 

On  the  day  when  he  first  quitted  the  vaults  to  seek 
for  food,  he  encountered  one  oC  his  brother  islanders, 
who  was  then  high  in  command  in  the  army  of  the 
Convention,  and  deep  in  the  confidence  of  Carrier, 
the  pro-consul  of  the  doomed  city.  Raoul  kept  his 
own  secret,  and  his  friend  made  him  an  ofler  of  ser- 
vice. Ere  the  day  had  passed,  Raoul  was  an  officer 
in  Carrier's  own  corps — a  corps  composed  of  Parisian 
thieves,  convicts  released  from  jail,  galley  slaves,  the 
refuse  of  the  provincial  cities,  the  scum  of  the  Revo- 


lutionary army — the  executioners  of  rapine  and  of 
murder! 

It  has  been  remarked  among  the  peculiarities  at- 
tending the  doings  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  that  timid 
and  tender-hearted  men  became,  without  any  stage  of 
intermission,  the  most  blood-thirsty  and  ferocious  in 
their  acts,  when  possessed  o[  power  over  their  fellow 
creatures.  A  score  of  names  may  be  cited  as  au- 
thorities. Raoul  Moyse  had  never  exhibited  any 
powerful  traits  of  a  sanguinary  nature  during  the  ex- 
terminating contest  in  which  he  had  been  engaged ; 
but,  when  appointed  to  a  command  among  the  ruffian 
corps,  he  emulated  the  bloody  fame  of  Carrier  himself. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first  of  January, 
1794,  Carrier  was  standing  in  one  of  the  public 
squares  of  Nantes,  superintending  the  execution  of 
nearly  two  hundred  human  beings  of  all  ages.  The 
condemned  were  placed  in  columns,  to  be  mowed 
down  by  grape  shot — in  line,  to  be  murdered  by  the 
musketry  of  his  pets,  as  he  denominated  the  m«ftj«inj 
under  his  command.  The  word  was  given— the  can- 
non roared — a  band  of  music  struck  up  a  gay  and 
martial  air,  to  drown  the  victims'  shrieks.  The  mus- 
keteers poured  in  their  fire — the  cavalry  dashed  in 
among  the  dying  and  the  dead,  and,  with  their  sabres, 
cut  the  maimed  sufferers  to  the  earth.  The  servile 
wretches  that  composed  the  staff  of  Carrier  turned 
pale  with  horror  and  affright.  A  smile  of  triumph 
lighted  the  eyes  of  the  chief  demon  of  the  group,  and 
his  thin  lips  quivered  with  joy. 

An  old  man,  a  decrepit,  time-bowed  wretch,  with 
a  seamed  and  wrinkled  face,  and  long  wbite  hair,  now 
dabbled  with  his  blood,  escaped  the  aim  of  the  marks- 
men with  a  flesh  wound,  and  skillfully  parried  with 
his  staff  the  sabre  of  the  dragoon  who  tried  to  cut  him 
down.  He  staggered  to  the  feet  of  Carrier,  and  im- 
plored, not  mercy,  but  time  for  one  brief  prayer  to 
God! 

"  There  is  no  God !"  said  the  atheist,  with  a  sneer. 
"  The  Convention  has  decreed  that  there  is  no  God! 
— prayer  therefore  would  be  a  waste  of  time." 

Two  of  Carrier's  ruffians  drove  their  bayonets  into 
the  old  man's  body,  as  he  knelt  at  Carrier's  feet. 

The  old  man  started  up,  and  his  life-blood  trickled 
unchecked  from  his  gaping  wounds.  His  piping 
treble  seemed  changed  to  the  rich,  full  voice  of  his 
youth,  as  he  said1 — 

"  I  stand  on  the  threshold  o£  eternity !  There  m  a 
God !  He  has  summoned  me  to  his  presence,  and  I 
summon  thee  to  meet  me  there  ere  another  year  be 
added  to  thy  life!"* 

For  a  moment  the  old  man  wavered  as  he  stood. 
A  smile  enlivened  his  worn  and  pallid  lineaments; 
the  vividness  of  death  passed  away,  and  he  dropped 
motionless  at  Carrier's  feet. 

The  group  stood  aghast!  The  chief  placed  his 
foot  upon  the  old  man's  corse,  and,  taking  a  pinch  of 
snuff,  quietly  exclaimed — 

*f  My  pets  must  be  looked  to— they  are  becoming 
careless,  or  this  poor  wretch  would  not  have  escaped  to 

*  Carrier  closed  bis  infamous  life  upon  the  scaffold  with- 
in a  year  from  the  date  of  the  maMacre  at  Nantes.  Up- 
ward of  thirty  thousand  persons  perished  daring  his  pro- 
consulship  at  Nantes. 
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trouble  us  with  his  nonsense.  Take  care,  gentlemen, 
or  your  feet  will  get  wet;"  and  he  pointed  to  the 
creeping  gore  of  the  old  man  as  H  was  winding  its 
little  stream  among  his  murderers  as  they  stood. 

"The  soldiers  are  too  well  paid,"  said  Raoul 
Moyse.  "  We  have  difficulties  innumerable  in  keep- 
ing them  to  their  duties.  Women  and  wine  will  ruin 
them." 

"Ah,  they  must  have  wine— their  business  requires 
it.  The  women  will  but  soften  their  hearts.  Let 
every  filU  de  jots  in  Nantes  be  arrested,  and  their 
gallants  shall  shoot  them  down  here,  in  open  day,  in 
my  presence.    This  is  not  a  time  for  love  making." 

The  horrors  of  that  day  ended  not  with  the  slaughter 
of  the  people  by  the  soldiery ;  the  guillotine  pursued 
its  unceasing  work  upon  toe  quay,  and  a  stream  of 
blood  filled  the  kennels  of  the  street.  The  assistant 
executioners  refused  to  proceed ;  tbey  were  worn  out 
with  fatigue.  The  chief  executioner,  a  man  gray  in 
the  service  of  the  law,  once  more  ascended  the  scaf- 
fold. He  was  to  slay  a  group  o{  women  and  children ! 
Babes  at  the  breast  were  there — girls  budding  into 
womanhood,  the  teeming  wife,  the  widow,  and  the 
matron,  alike  unconscious  of  a  crime  to  either  God  or 
man. 

The  executioneer*  refused  to  slay  again.  His  trade 
was  death,  but  he  was  a  father — a  husband !  He  went 
home,  and  died  that  night  from  horrible  agony  of  mind ! 

The  city  authorities  remonstrated  with  the  pro- 
consul, but  he  threatened  them  with  the  guillotine, 
'and  issued  an  edict  forbidding,  on  pain  of  death,  any 
interference  on  behalf  of  the  accused. 

The  legion  of  ruffians  that  constituted  the  corps  of 
military  executioners,  had  been  despatched  on  errands 
of  rapine  and  murder  to  several  of  the  chateaux  near 
Nantes.  The  regular  troops  refused  to  fire  upon  the 
untried  victims,  and  rumors  of  dissatisfaction  among 
the  officers  were  currently  afloat.  Colonel  Legare,  a 
man  of  influence  with  the  Convention,  was  desired  to 
have  his  men  in  parade  order  in  the  University 
Square  early  the  next  morning. 

"  Citizen  Carrier,"  was  the  reply,  "  let  me  advise 
you  to  wait  till  your  own  hang-dogs  are  at  leisure. 
My  men  are  soldiers,  not  executioners;  they  have 
expressed  a  pretty  bold  opinion  of  passing  events.  I 
am  under  your  command ;  my  men  are  at  the  disposal 
of  my  will.  If  you  desire  it,  I  shall  parade  them  in 
the  morning;  but  if  they  are  ordered  to  fire,  I  cannot 
be  answerable  for  the  destination  of  their  bullets." 

It  was  at*  this  moment,  when  the  stream  of  blood 
seemed  almost  checked  in  its  course,  that  Raoul 
Moyse  stepped  forward,  and  bound  the  pro-consul  in 
the  ties  of  service.  He  volunteered  his  aid  in  work- 
ing the  guillotine;  be  suggested  other  plans  of  exter- 
mination, and  undertook  the  control  of  Carrier's 
proudest  manoeuvre,  the  establishment  of  the  Noyades, 
a  scheme  that  was  to  be  attempted  that  evening  for 
the  first  time. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  NOYADES. 

The  curia  of  the  various  arignmtries  in  La  Vendee 
were  of  much  importance  in  these  intestine  struggles, 


and  ranked,  in  the  estimation  of  the  peasantry,  witk 
the  leaders  of  the  partisan  bands.  Throughout  the 
Bocages  the  worthy  pastors  espoused  the  side  of  the 
royalists;  and,  having  incited  their  flocks  to  actxa, 
accompanied  the  levies  into  the  field  of  battle.  Nearly 
a  hundred  of  these  reverend  victims  filled  the  walls  of 
UEntrtpdt,  and  Carrier  resolved  to  make  their  fate 
an  example  to  the  ministers  ci  the  repudiated  creed 
He  sneered  at  their  threats  of  exoommumcaooo;  the 
Convention  had  abolished  the  Catholic  religion,  by  its 
decree  of  the  tenth  of  November,  when  the  worship 
of  Reason  was  imposed  upon  the  true  republican. 
The  dominion  of  the  new  goddess  was  character* 
tically  short — for,  in  the  ensuing  May,  the  Conventta 
deemed  it  necessary  to  issue  a  public  acknowledgment 
of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being! 

But  while  Carrier  despised  the  tenets  of  the  priests, 
he  pretended  to  dread  their  ecclesiastical  influence; 
he  promised  to  rescue  them  from  the  hands  of  ite 
Convention — to  enable  them  to  cross  the  Loire  on  the 
road  to  their  beloved  La  Vendee— desiring  only  the 
prayers  of  the  holy  men  as  a  reward. 

Raoul  Moyse  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  tot 
embarkation.  The  moon  gave  a  brilliancy  to  the 
stone-walled  buildings  as  he  journeyed  from  the  ma- 
parts  toward  the  jail.  He  still  dwelt  with  the  m&a 
Pernelle ;  for  her  charms  yet  held  possession  of  as 
heart.  On  the  steps,  and  beneath  the  walls  al  the  jail, 
in  the  shade  of  the  ancient  trees— wherever,  in  feet, 
a  glimpse  of  the  prison  windows  could  be  obtained— 
sat  hundreds  of  women,  watching  with  the  fond  agony 
of  love,  for  a  sight — a  glance  only— of  the  hnsbanoj, 
fathers,  sons,  brothers  and  lovers,  who  were  immured 
within  the  cells.  The  whips  of  the  jailers,  who  seve- 
ral times  essayed  to  clear  the  avenue— 4he  bayecefe 
of  the  guard — the  piercing  blasts  of  a  January  Bsta- 
were  all  alike  unheeded.  Many  victims  were  Dieted 
from  the  groups  and  thrust  into  noisome  cell*,  toawad 
a  certain  death,  for  uttering  treasonous  expre&ioet- 
but  the  body  of  the  watchers  moved  not;  their  all  d 
love,  of  life,  was  locked  within  the  jail,  and  the  met- 
ing heart  of  woman  heeded  not  the  pains  of  self. 

The  midnight  bell  sounded,  and  Raoul  led  the  pro- 
cession of  the  expectant  cures  from  the  portal*  of  the 
jail.  A  spacious  open  barge  awaited  them  below  tit 
range  of  lengthy  bridges  that  span  the  bosom  of  ibe 
Loire.  Raoul,  from  his  coast-born  experience,  had 
arranged  the  manner  of  the  proceeding  with  a  cuimo? 
that  defied  defeat.  He  entered  a  boat  with  half  a  A*« 
of  his  island  comrades,  and  towed  the  barge  to  ik 
very  centre  of  the  stream.  Casting  off  the  tuw-ropt. 
he  passed  his  boat  along  the  side  of  the  barge,  and  re- 
moved various  plugs  which  projected  a  few  meba 
below  the  water-mark.  The  departure  of  the  boa  t  t 
the  city  shore,  and  the  rushing  of  the  water  into  the 
barge,  told  the  unhappy  priests  their  doom.  A  *"•* 
shriek  gave  vent  to  their  despair — it  was  answered 
by  a  shout  from  the  murderous  Carrier  and  his  *af 
A  silence  of  a  few  awful  moments  then  ensued,  whs 
the  solemn  peal  of  "  Jubilate"  ascended  from  tk 
doomed  barge,  and  continued  to  swell  the  echoes  a 
the  night,  till  a  sudden  silence  following  a  mato* 
surge,  told  the  end  of  La  Vendee's  holy  son*. 
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The  success  of  this  scheme  delighted  Carrier;  it 
was  repeated  nightly,  till  the  river  was  gorged  with 
dead.  Flocks  of  ill-omened  birds  hovered  over  the 
city,  and  were  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire  tearing 
and  devouring  the  putrid  corses  of  the  drowned.  The 
municipal  authorities  forbad  the  introduction  of  the 
river  fish  in  the  markets ;  the  doctors  declared  that  the 
waters  were  infected  with  the  putridity  of  the  slain ; 
and  famine  threatened  its  severest  trials.  The  farmers 
dreaded  contact  with  the  horrors  of  the  city,  and  refused 
to  supply  the  markets  with  the  produce  of  the  land. 

Carrier  proceeded  with  his  exterminations.  The 
thousands  of  citizens  who  had  been  sacrificed,  had 
left  behind  them  several  hundreds  of  orphan  children. 
The  Nantese  would  have  adopted  them,  but  Carrier 
determined  to  crush  the  spawn  of  the  viper  with  the 
viper's  self.  Above  six  hundred  children,  all  of  them 
under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  were  assembled  in 
the  quarries  of  Gigan ;  the  artillery  were  ordered  to 
fire  upon  this  group  of  innocents.  The  gunners  had 
not  sufficiently  depressed  their  pieces,  and  the  balls 
dashed  out  the  brains  of  a  few  of  the  tallest  victims, 
bnt  touched  not  the  multitude.  The  children  rushed 
forward  ere  the  cannon  could  again  be  loaded ;  they 
c'ung  to  the  knees  of  the  soldiery ;  they  screamed  for 
life  and  liberty — but  Carrier  let  loose  his  pets,  and  the 
poor  infants  were  bayoneted  and  sabred  as  they  stood. 
The  soldiers  refused  to  bury  the  remains  of  these  mur- 
dered children;  a  superstitious  dread  infected  even 
the  boldest  of  the  ruffians ;  and  the  corses  were  leA 
above  ground  to  rot,  and  taint  the  air.  An  epidemic 
raged  with  fearful  violence ;  but  the  murderers  halted 
not  in  their  career ;  hundreds  of  victims  were  stabbed 
in  the  cells  of  the  prisons,  and  their  carcases  were 
thrown  into  the  streets. 

CHAPTER  V. 

TUB  IDIOT  GIRL. 

The  destruction  of  the  JUUs-de-joU  consummated 
the  deeds  of  horror  conceived  by  the  demon  Carrier. 
Above  three  hundred  of  these  unfortunates,  diveMed 
of  every  particle  of  clothing,  were  driven  at  the 
bayonet's  point  into  the  river,  in  open  daylight.  The 
banks  of  the  Loire  were  crowded  with  the  pro-consul's 
ruffians,  who  fired  at  the  females  that  succeeded  in 
struggling  toward  the  shore.  The  pets  grumbled 
audibly  at  being  compelled  to  murder  their  mistresses ; 
but  Currier  quieted  them  by  allowing  each  revolution- 
ary soldier  the  privilege  of  selecting  a  wife,  at  will, 
from  the  crowds  of  the  noyades  that  were  daily 
doomed. 

Raoul  Moyse,  who  was  termed  by  Carrier  U  grand 
amiral,  conducted  in  person,  under  the  pro-consul's 
supervision,  the  whole  of  these  hideous  details.  At 
one  point  of  the  quay  the  drowned  bodies  were  washed 
into  a  heap,  and  one  of  the  girls  struggled  with  the 
water  till  she  attained  a  seat  on  the  corses  of  her 
companions.  She  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
soldiery  by  the  extravagance  of  her  actions.  It  was 
evident  that  her  sense  of  reason  had  departed — a 
dozen  muskets  were  leveled  at  her,  when  the  voice 
of  command  was  given  by  Raoul,  and  the  gibbering 
idiot  was  borne  ashore. 


Raoul  placed  the  rescued  female  in  a  covered 
fourgon,  and  drove  to  the  house  of  Pernelle  Brive. 
A  few  words  of  explanation  sufficed ;  she  recognized 
in  the  idiot  the  person  of  her  sister  Benotte,  who  had 
accompanied  the  royalists  in  their  perilous  campaign. 

The  history  of  this  poor  girl,  and  it  is  a  matter-of- 
fact  narration,  combines  a  singular  mixture  of  devoted 
love,  courage  and  superstition.  She  had  placed  her 
affections  on  Guillaume  Roland,  a  handsome  domestic 
in  the  service  of  the  seigneur  or  lord  of  the  domain. 
He  feasted  with  her  at  Us  rilles,  sat  in  the  same  pew 
at  church,  and  danced  with  her  on  the  Sabbath  eve- 
nings. When  the  tocsin  sounded,  she  determined  to 
follow  her  lover  to  the  wars.  Previous  to  the  disas- 
trous battle  of  La  Mans,  Guillaume  received  a  severe 
kick  from  a  horse,  and  was  unable  to  share  in  the 
perils  of  the  war.  The  faithful  Benotte,  strong  in  her 
virtuous  love,  sat  by  the  side  of  his  cottage  couch,  and 
listened  to  the  clamors  of  the  battle  field.  The  victory 
was  gained  by  the  republicans;  the  owner  of  the 
cottage  fled  from  his  home  in  fear,  but  Benotte  re- 
fused to  quit  the  guardianship  of  the  man  she  loved. 

The  priests  of  the  Bocage,  with  the  peculiar  licence 
of  their  creed,  had  promised  miracles  in  support  of 
their  cause.  The  war  was  for  a  holy  purpose,  inas- 
much as  the  first  cause  of  dissatisfaction  in  La  Vendee 
was  the  removal  of  the  curis  to  make  place  for  the 
creatures  of  the  Convention.  A  joyful  resurrection 
was  to  be  the  fate  of  all  who  fell  in  this  sacred  fight ; 
the  understanding  of  the  peasantry  gave  but  one  well- 
known  meaning  to  the  phrase,  and  the  pastors  con- 
firmed the  people  in  the  error.  In  three  days  the  slain 
warrior  was  to  rise  again  from  the  dead ! 

Benotte  gazed  on  her  wounded  lover,  and  feared 
that  he  would  die.  His  hurt  had  not  been  received  in 
battle;  the  enemies  of  his  party  had  not  dealt  the 
blow ;  he  had  no  claim  to  the  honors  of  martyrdom, 
and  dare  not  anticipate  a  restoration  to  life.  Flying 
parties  of  the  blue- coated  troops  of  the  Convention 
were  seen  searching  the  adjacent  wood  for  the  de- 
feated Vendeans.  A  thought  darted  across  her  mind, 
and  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  girl  received  it  as 
an  emanation  from  Heaven — would  it  not  ensure  the 
future  life  of  her  beloved  Guillaume  if  she  could  in- 
duce the  Republican  soldiers  to  slay  him  in  his  weak- 
ness— as  an  enemy — a  warrior  in  the  holy  cause? 
Tier  determ  ination  was  soon  made.  She  loaded  her 
lover's  musket,  and  with  a  cool  and  deliberate  aim, 
fired  from  the  window  at  a  party  of  the  enemy  who 
were  passing  within  a  few  yards  of  the  cottage.  She 
saw  a  soldier  fall.  She  dropped  the  musket,  and  hid 
herself  beneath  the  bed,  unheeding  the  feeble  in- 
quiries of  the  alarmed  Guillaume.  In  one  minute  the 
blue-coats  burst  into  the  cottage ;  the  mu»ket  on  the 
floor  told  the  tale ;  and  Benotte  heard  the  discbarge 
of  the  gun  that  announced  the  fate  of  her  lover ;  his 
death  struggles  shook  the  bed  above  her,  as  he  writhed 
under  the  thrusts  of  the  soldiers'  bayonets. 

With  a  throbbing  heart,  Benotte  gaxed  at  the  muti- 
lated form  of  him  she  loved.  His  manly  features 
were  sadly  mangled  by  the  furious  doings  of  the 
enemy,  but  she  wiped  the  gore  from  his  wounds,  and 
sat  down  satisfied  with  the  result  of  her  plan.    It  was 
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a  piteous  sight  to  behold  that  fond  lot  erring  crea- 
ture, confiding  absolutely  in  the  promise  of  her  priest, 
watching  for  many  a  weary  hour  in  the  dull  chamber 
of  that  lonely  hut,  for  the  advent  of  the  returning 
spirit  of  her  beloved  one.  On  the  evening  of  the 
third  day,  having  removed  every  trace  of  blood  from 
the  chamber,  she  illuminated  the  little  room  of  the 
cottage,  and  donning  her  prettiest  gown  and  showiest 
toque y  awaited  the  resuscitation  of  that  cold  and 
icatred  corse.  The  night  was  passed  in  excitement 
bordering  on  delirium,  and  when  the  morning  sun 
convinced  her  that  the  flesh's  decay  forbad  the  possi- 
bility of  restoration  to  life,  her  overworked  ima- 
gination gave  way;  the  dreadful  nature  of  her  act 
rushed  upon  her  mind,  and  she  fled  from  the  hut  a 
careless  idiot. 

How  she  contrived  to  reach  the  city  could  never 
be  discovered.  She  was  seen  rambling  about  the 
streets  on  the  night  the  girls  were  arrested,  and  with 
them  she  was  thrust  into  the  common  jail. 

CHAPTER  VL 

THE  MABHIAGB  IN  DEATH. 

" 1  have  saved  your  sister  from  a  dreadful  death, 
Pernelle,"  said  Raoul  Moyse.  "  I  have  kept  secret 
the  hiding  place  of  the  smooth  spoken  Andre  Becas, 
lest  his  discovery  should  affect  the  safety  of  your  bro- 
ther Jean,  and  do  an  injury  to  you.  I  have  done  all 
this,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  my  own  life,  to  win  your 
love.    Shall  I  not  be  paid  for  my  labor  ?" 

Pernelle  knew  not  what  to  say.  Raoul  spoke  the 
truth ;  but  with  the  patriotic  daring  of  a  Vendean  she 
despised  the  traitor,  and  wished  to  tell  him  so. 

"The  nation  must  rule  the  few,  an  'twere  folly 
longer  for  the  Vendeans  to  contend  with  the  army  of 
the  Convention.  Persuade  Jean  to  join  with  me  in 
service  to  Carrier.  I  stand  high  in  his  favor.  I  am 
rich.  I  have  made  some  handsome  pickings  lately ; 
and  am  to  command  a  party  of  investigation  about  to 
proceed  to  Paimboeuf.  I  love  you — will  make  yon 
happy—" 

"  Happy,  and  the  wife  of  a  common  executioner ! 
Love  a  man  crimsoned  with  the  blood  of  his  country- 
men! Wed  a  traitor  and  a  murderer!  I  would 
sooner  die  the  horrid  death  from  which  you  rescued 
yonder  senseless  girl.11 

"  Come,  come,  Pernelle,  you  know  not  what  you 
say.    What  if  I  leave  the  service  of  Carrier  ?" 

"  Raoul,  I  never  can  be  yours.  My  hand  is  sworn 
to  Andre  Bezas,  a  man  I  am  not  ashamed  to  love." 

Raoul  strode  rapidly  from  the  house.  His  plans  of 
revenge  were  speedily  formed.  He  would  denounce 
the  whole  party  to  Carrier — the  fugitive  Vendeans 
would  be  instantly  doomed  to  death,  and  the  girl  Per- 
nelle would  grace  the  list  of  the  noyades  for  having 
harbored  the  rebellious  peasants. 

"  Let  the  men  drown — I  care  not  I  can  demand 
the  girl  as  my  wife,  even  on  the  river's  brink.  They 
must  give  her  to  me,  and  she  dare  not  refuse  my 
claim." 

In  the  course  of  the  next  hour,  Pernelle  Brrve  and 
her  idiot  sister,  her  wounded  brother,  and  the  brave 


Andre,  were  stretched  on  the  rotten  strtw  of  oe 
crowded  jail. 

The  privilege  granted  by  Carrier  to  each  repobba 
soldier,  of  saving  the  life  of  any  woman  that  p'wt 
his  fancy,  even  at  the  gate  of  death,  was  mwb  pra? 
'  ticed  by  the  sans  culottes  of  the  Loire;  and  nwayi 
lovely  daughter  of  a  noWe  house  was  torn  (urn  & 
side  of  her  dying  parents  to  receive  the  emlrac*  i 
their  murderers.  With  demoniac  mirth,  Camr  * 
solved  to  extend  the  mockery  of  marriage  to  the  a  be 
body  of  the  Noyades.  A  young  girl  and  aged  y& 
were  stripped  and  tied  together ;  they  received  a  w? 
tial  benediction ;  and  amid  the  shoots  of  the  r'-^-.f 
were  thrust  into  the  waves.  The  most  oppose  H 
ill-assorted  matches  excited  the  loudest  mtfb-fc 
death  shrieks  of  the  doomed  were  lost  in  the  \~l?.<* 
of  the  executioners. 

"  A  lovely  morning  this  for  a  water  part?'"  ^ 
Raoul  Moyse,  as  he  stepped  aboard  the  bateau  wrt 
his  victims.  **  Come,  cheer  up,  citizens;  do  not  .*< 
so  gloomy  on  your  wedding-day." 

Despite  this  attempt  at  foUtnru,  Baool  re  a* 
able  to  meet  the  calm  gare  of  the  maid  Pernr>.  or 
encounter  the  stern  but  honest  looks  of  te  fc«w 
companions  in  arms. 

Carrier  had  given  orders  to  prepare  a  law  tt5* 
for  the  reception  of  this  party  of  Korado.  «ad  ia 
compliance  with  the  requisition  of  the  marc  a-? 
the  craft  was  moored  some  distance  beivtirf? 
bridges,  in  the  deepest  water  of  the  Loue-  Ahcn 
two  hundred  of  the  doomed  were  to  be  tonmed  in 
the  hold  of  this  vessel ;  the  hatches  weretobe  t>e«d 
down,  and  the  waters  were  to  be  admitted  Up*« 
of  holes  previously  prepared  in  the  side*  of  the  *t?- 

The  sun  shone  cheerily,,  and  the  ripple?  of  ta  r-Y<* 
gave  their  silver  edges  merrily  to  the  ligii.  *  * 
succeeded  boat,  in  delivering  their  freight*  ^  teA 
suffering  to  the  care  of  the  officer  command  * 
larger  craft.  Raoul  Moyse  banded  his  party  upv- 
vessel's  side,  and  whispering  in  FeroelJe's  ear.  ***- 

« I  have  brought  you  thus  far,  Peraela*  on  the «? 
to  death,  that  you  may  more  deeply  apprecafr  « 
value  of  my  interference.  I  claim  you  as  my  *"~" 
Nothing  else  can  save  you  from  instant  annib  a'* 
Bid  your  brother  and  sister  fi&rewell,  and  barfa^- 
with  me.M 

Pernelle  threw  herself  into  the  manaefcd  anfcrf 
her  lover  Andre,  and  said,  "  I  would  rather  die" 

"  I  have  no  time  to  lose  with  this  sickly  sentjm* 
said  Raoul.    "  Take  this  woman  back  to  the  !•  ex- 
claim her  as  my  wife.    Tie  this  wounded  man  to  b 
idiot  sister— such  unions  are  not  forbidden  in  oar  su* 
riage  code.    Couple  this  scowling  fellow  with  tfr 
hag  in  yonder  boat.      My  friend  Andre  »  at*»v 
to  be  wedded;  and  as  I  am  depriving  him  of  one* 
it  is  but  honorable  that  I  should  provide  him  v£ 
another." 

Jean  Brive  and  the  idiot  Benotte  were  fastened -•' 
gether  and  thrust  below.    Andre  Bcsas  ha"* ' 
heavy  load  of  fetters,  the  peculiar  favor  of  K*-'  I 
watched  the  motions  of  his  enemy  with  a  kef 
servance.    The  ruffian  stood  leaning  on  the  ba!*-"1 
bearing  the  senseless  form  of  Pernelle  in  b*  ** 
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and  shouting  to  his  men  to  bring  up  his  boat,  which 
had  fallen  astern  from  the  action  of  the  tide.  With 
dreadful  oaths  he  hurried  them  in  their  work,  and 
went  to  the  open  gangway  to  enforce  his  orders.  The 
ruffians  on  deck  were  about  to  seize  the  devoted  Andre, 
and  tie  him  to  his  iioyade  bride — but  with  an  agile 
bound  he  eluded  their  grasp,  rushed  fiercely  on  Raoul 
Moyse,  and  seizing  him  with  an  iron  gripe,  threw 


himself  over  the  vessel's  side.  The  open  gangway 
afforded  no  protection;  Raoul  was  unable  to  with- 
stand the  impetus,  and  retaining  the  girl  Pernelle  in 
his  arms,  was  dragged  into  the  waters  of  the  Loire. 
The  weight  of  Andre's  chains  prevented  the  possibility 
of  rescue — a  loud  splash,  and  the  tale  was  told !  The 
lover  retained  his  grasp,  and  the  stream  flowed  quietly 
over  the  bodies  of  the  lover,  the  rival  and  the  bride. 
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Fas  in  the  West,  where  still  the  red  man  held 
Ilis  rights  unrifled,  dwelt  an  aged  chief, 
With  his  young  daughter.    Joyous  as  a  bird, 
She  found  her  pastime  'mid  the  forest  shades, 
Or  with  a  graceful  vigor  urged  her  skiff 
O'er  the  bright  waters.    The  bold  warriors  marked 
Her  opening  charms,  but  deemed  her  still  a  child, 
Or  feared  from  their  grave  kingly  cnief  to  ask 
The  darling  of  his  age. 

*  A  stranger  came 

To  traffic  with  the  people,  and  amass 
Those  costly  furs,  which,  in  his  native  clime, 
Transmute  so  well  to  gold.    The  blood  of  France 
Was  m  his  veins,  and  on  his  lips,  the  wile 
That  wins  the  guileless  heart.    Oft  times  at  eve 
He  sought  the  chieftain's  dwelling,  and  allured 
The  gentle  girl  to  listen  to  his  tale, 
Well  framed  and  eloquent.    With  piercing  glance 
He  saw  the  love-flush  on  her  olive  cheek 
Make  answer  to  him,  though  the  half  hid  brow 
Drooped  'mid  its  wealth  of  tresses. 

"  Ah !  I  know 
That  thou  dost  love  to  please  me.    Thou  hast  put 
Thy  splendid  coronet  of  feathers  on — 
How  its  rich  crimson  dazzles  'mid  thy  locks, 
Black  as  the  raven's  wing.    Thy  bracelets,  too ! 
Who  told  thee  thou  wert  beautiful  ?    Hast  seen 
Thy  queenly  features  in  yon  mirrored  lake  ? 
Bird  of  the  Sioux !  let  my  nest  be  thine, 
And  I  will  sing  thee  melodies  that  make 
Midnight  like  morn." 

With  many  a  spell  he  charmed 
Her  trnsting  innocence ;  the  donee,  the  song, 
The  legend^and  the  lore  of  other  lands; 
And  patient  taught  his  pupil's  lip  to  wind 
The  maze  of  words  with  which  his  native  tongue 
Refines  the  thought.    The  hoary  chieftain  frowned, 
But  when  the  smooth  Canadian  pressed  his  suit, 
To  be  adopted  by  his  tribe  and  dwell 
Among  them,  as  a  brother  and  a  son, 
And  when  the  indulgent  sire  observant  read 
The  earnest  pleading  of  Oriska's  eye, 
He  gave  her  tenderly,  with  sacred  rites, 
In  marriage  to  the  stranger. 

Their  sweet  bower 
Rose  like  a  gem  amid  the  rural  scene, 
O'ercanopted  with  trees,  while  countless  birds 
Caroled  unwearied ;  the  gay  squirrel  leaped, 
And  the  wild  bee  went  singing  at  her  work, 
Satiate  with  luxury.    Through  matted  grass, 
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With  silver  feet,  a  frolic  fountain  stole, 

Still  tracked  by  deepening  greenness,  while  afar 

The  mighty  prairie  met  the  bending  skies, 

A  sea  at  rest,  whose  sleeping  waves  were  flowers. 

Nor  lacked  their  pleasant  dwelling  such  device 

Of  comfort  or  adornment,  as  the  hand 

Of  gentle  woman,  emulous  to  please. 

Creates  for  him  she  loves  j  for  she  had  hung 

Attentive  on  his  lips,  as  be  described 

The  household  policy  of  climes  refined, 

And  with  such  earnest  and  inventive  skill 

Caught  the  suggestions  of  his  cultured  taste, 

That  the  red  people,  wondering  as  they  gazed 

On  painted  basket,  and  on  flower-crowned  vose, 

Carpets  and  curtains,  called  her  house  the  court 

Of  toeir  French  princess.    The  rich,  clustering  vine 

Crept  o'er  their  porch,  and  'neath  its  fragrant  shade 

Oriska  sang  her  evening  melodies, 

Tuneful  and  clear  and  deep,  the  echoed  breath 

Of  her  soul's  happiness.    Her  highest  care, 

And  dearest  pleasure,  was  to  moke  his  lot 

Delightful  to  her  lord,  und  he,  well  pleased 

With  the  simplicity  of  fervent  love, 

And  the  high  honor  paid  a  chieftain's  son, 

Roamed  with  the  hunters  at  his  will,  and  brought 

Birds  of  the  gayest  plume  as  trophies  home 

To  his  young  bride. 

Months  fled,  and  with  them,  change 
Stole  o'er  his  love.    And  when  Oriska  marked 
The  shadow  darkening  on  his  brow,  she  feared 
The  rudeness  of  her  nation,  or  perchance 
Her  ignorance  had  erred,  and  strove  to  do 
His  will  more  perfectly.    And  though  his  moods 
Of  harshness  or  disdain  chilled  every  joy, 
She  blamed  him  not,  for  unto  her  he  seemed 
A  higher  being  of  a  nobler  race, 
And  she  was  proud  and  happy,  might  she  bathe 
His  temples  in  some  fit  of  transient  pain, 
Or  by  a  menial's  toil  advance  the  feast, 
Which  still  she  shared  not.  When  his  step  was  heard, 
She  bade  her  beating  heart  be  still,  and  smoothed 
The  shining  tresses  he  was  wont  to  praise, 
And  fondly  hosting,  raised  her  babe  to  meet 
His  father's  eye,  contented  if  the  smile 
That  once  was  hers  might  rest  upon  her  child. 
But  that  last  solace  failed,  and  the  cold  glance 
Contemptuously  repressed  her  toil  of  love, 
And  then— he  came  no  more. 

And  as  she  watched, 
Night  after  night,  and  questioned  every  hour, 
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How  bitterly  those  weeks  and  years  were  notched 
Upon  the  broken  tablet  of  the  soul 
By  that  forsaken  wife. 

Calm  moonlight  touched 
A  fair  Canadian  landscape.    Roof  and  spire, 
And  broad,  umbrageous  trees,  were  saturate 
With  liquid  lustre.    O'er  a  lordly  dome, 
Whose  halls  had  late  with  bridal  pomp  been  gay, 
The  silver  curtains  of  the  summer  night 
Were  folded  quietly. 
A  music  sound 
Broke  forth  abruptly  from  its  threshold  stone, 
Shrill  and  unearthly— not  the  serenade, 
That  pleases  beauty's  ear,  but  a  bold  strain, 
Loud  even  to  dissonance,  and  oft  prolonged 
In  low,  deep  cadence,  wonderfully  sad, 
The  wild  song  of  the  Sioux.    He  who  first 
Awaking  caught  that  mournful  melody, 
Shuddered  with  icy  terror,  as  he  threw 
His  mantle  o'er  him,  and  rushed  madly  forth 
Into  the  midnight  air. 

"  Hence !    Leave  my  door  ! 
I  know  thee  not,  dark  woman  !  hence  away !" 

"Ah  !  let  me  hear  that  voice  !  How  sweet  its  tones 
Fall  on  my  ear,  although  the  words  are  stern. 
Say !  know'st  thou  not  this  boy  ?  These  eyes  arc  thine  ! 
Those  chestnut  clusters  round  the  lifted  brow, 
Said'st  thou  not  in  his  cradle  they  were  thine  ?" 
"  How  cam'st  thou  here,  Oriska?" 

"  We  have  trod 
A  weary  way.    My  father  and  his  men 
Came  on  the  business  of  the  tribe,  and  I 
Unto  whose  soul  the  midnight  and  the  morn 
Have  been  alike  for  years,  came  restlessly  '  • 
A  wanderer  in  their  train,  leading  our  boy. 
My  highest  hope  was  but  to  hear  perchance 
That  thou  didst  live,  and  lo !  a  blessed  guide 
Hath  shown  me  to  thine  home." 

"  Oriska,  go ! 
I  have  a  bride.    Thou  canst  not  enter  here — 
I  '11  come  to  thee  to-morrow." 

"  Wilt  thou  come? 
The  white-haired  chief,  I  fear  me,  fades  away 
Unto  the  Spirit-land !" 

"  I  bid  thee  hence 
To  thine  abode.    Have  I  not  said  to  thee 
I  '11  come  to-morrow  ?" 

With  a  heavy  heart, 
Through  silent  streets,  the  sad  brow'd  woman  went, 
Leading  her  child. 

Morn  came,  and  day  declined, 
Yet  still  he  came  not.    By  her  sire  she  watched, 
O'er  whose  dull  eye  a  filmy  shadow  stole, 
While  to  her  troubled  question  no  reply 
Rose  from  his  palsied  lip.    Nature  and  age 
Slept  wearily  and  long.    The  second  eve 
Barkened  the  skies,  when  lo !  a  well-known  step— 
/ft  stood  before  her. 

"  Was  it  kind  of  thee, 
Oriska,  thus  to  break  ray  bridal  time 
With  thy  strange,  savage  music  ?" 

«  Was  thy  wife 
Angry  with  the  poor  Indian  ?    Not  to  speak 
Harsh  words  I  came.    I  would  not  think  of  thee 
A  thought  of  blame.    But  ah !  mine  aged  sire, 
Thou  see'st  him  dying  in  this  stranger-land, 
Far  from  his  fathers'  graves.    Be  thou  a  friend 
When  he  is  gone  and  I  am  desolate. 


0  let  me  be  a  servant  to  thy  wife, 

1  Ml  bring  her  water  from  the  purest  spring, 
And  plant  the  corn,  and  be  her  household  slave, 
And  never  be  impatient  or  require 

Payment  from  her,  nor  kind  regard  from  thee. 
I  will  not  call  thee  husband,  though  thou  taught'st 
My  stammering  lip  that  word  when  love  was  young, 
Nor  ask  one  pitying  look,  or  favoring  tone, 
Os.  aught,  except  to  serve  and  pray  for  thee 
To  the  Great  Spirit.    And  this  boy  shall  do 
Her  will,  and  thine." 

The  pale-face  turned  away, 
With  well  dissembled  anger,  though  remorse 
Stirred  in  bis  callous  bosom ! 

"  Urge  me  not ! 
It  cannot  be !" 

And  more  he  might  have  said, 
Basely  and  bitterly,  but  lo !  the  chief 
Cast  off  the  ice  of  death,  and  on  his  bed, 
With  clenched  hand  and  quivering  lip,  uprose. 

"  His  curse  be  on  thee !    He  who  knoweth  where 
The  lightnings  hide !" 

Fond  arms  were  round  him  thrown — 
"  Oh !  curse  him  not,  my  father !  Curse  him  or  4  ' 
The  father  of  my  boy;"  aiul  blinding  tears 
Fell  down  so  fast,  she  marked  nut  with  what  haste 
The  white-browed  recreant  fled. 

'»  I  tell  thee,  child, 
The  cold,  black  gall-drop  in  a  traitor's  soul 
Doth  make  a  curse.    And  though  I  curse  aha  not. 
The  sun  shall  hate  him,  and  the  waters  turn 
To  poison  in  his  veins. 

But  light  grows  dim! 
Go  back  to  thine  own  people.    Look  no  acre 
On  him  whom  I  have  cursed,  and  lay  my  bancs 
Where  my  dead  fathers  sleep." 

A  hollow  groan, 
Wrung  by  extremest  agony,  broke  forth 
From  the  old  chieftain's  breast. 

"  Daughter !  I  go 
To  the  Great  Spirit !" 

O'er  that  breathless  clay 
Bowed  down  the  desolate  woman.     No  coraphuat. 
No  sigh  of  grief,  burst  forth.    The  tear  weal  back 
To  its  deep  fountain.    Lip  and  friug/£d  lid 
Trembled  no  more  than  in  the  statued  bronze. 
Nor  shrunk  the  slightest  nerve,  as  o'er  her  passed 
The  asphyxia  of  the  heart. 

Day  after  day, 
O'er  wild  and  tangled  forest,  moved  a  train, 
Bearing  with  smitten  hearts  their  fallen  chief, 
And  next  the  bier  a  silent  'woman  trod, 
A  child's  young  hand  forever  clasped  in  hers, 
And  on  her  lip  no  sound.    Long  was  the  way 
Ere  the  low  roof-trees  of  their  tribe  they  aw 
Sprinkling  the  green ;  and  loud  the  funeral  wail 
Over  the  honored  dead,  who,  in  his  yuuih, 
Their  battles  led,  and  in  his  wintry  years 
Had  won  that  deeper  reverence,  which  so  well 
The  forest-sons  might  teach  our  wiser  race 
To  pay  to  hoary  age.    Beneath  the  mounds, 
Where  slept  his  ancient  sires,  they  laid  him  down. 
And  there  the  gathered  nation  mourned  their  &ire. 
In  the  wild  passion  of  untutored  grief, 
With  echoed  dirges  round  his  open  grave, 
Then  smoothed  its  riven  turf  and  went  their  way. 

Who  is  yon  woman,  in  her  dark  canoe, 
Who  strangely  toward  Niagara's  fearful  gulf 
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Floats  on  unmoved  ? 

Finn  and  erect  she  stands, 
Clad  in  such  bridal  costume  as  befits 
The  daughter  of  a  king.    Tall,  radiant  plumes 
Wave  o'er  her  forehead,  and  the  scarlet  tinge 
Of  her  embroidered  mantle,  flecked  with  gold, 
Dazzles  amid  the  flood.    Scarce  heaves  her  breast, 
As  though  the  spirit  of  that  dread  abyss, 
In  terrible  sublimity,  had  quelled 
All  thought  of  earthly  things. 

Fast  by  her  side 
Stands  a  young,  wondering  boy,  and  from  his  lip, 
Half  blenched  with  terror,  steals  the  frequent  sound 
Of  "Mother!  Mother!" 

Bat  she  answereth  not ; 
She  speaks  no  more  to  aught  of  earth,  but  pours 
To  the  Great  Spirit,  fitfully  and  wild, 
The  death  song  of  her  people.    High  it  rose 
Above  the  tumult  of  the  tide  that  bore 
The  victims  to  their  doom.    The  boy  beheld 


The  strange,  stem  beauty  in  his  mother's  eye, 
And  held  his  breath  with  awe. 

Her  song  grew  faint, — 
And  as  the  rapids  raised  their  whitening  heads, 
Casting  her  light  oar  to  the  infuriate  tide, 
She  raised  him  in  her  arms,  and  clasped  him  close,— 
Then  as  the  boat  with  arrowy  swiftness  drove 
On  toward  the  unfathomed  gulf,  and  the  chill  spray 
Rose  up  in  blinding  showers,  he  hid  his  head 
Deep  in  the  bosom  that  had  nurtured  him, 
With  a  low,  stifled  sob. 

And  thus  they  took 
Their  awful  pathway  to  eternity.— 
One  ripple  on  the  mighty  river's  brink, 
J ast  where  it,  shuddering,  makes  its  own  dread  plunge 
And  at  the  foot  of  that  most  dire  abyss 
One  flitting  gleam— bright  robe— and  raven  tress— 
And  feathery  coronet— and  all  was  o'er,— 
Save  the  deep  thunder  of  the  eternal  surge 
Sounding  their  epitaph ! 


TRUTH— A    FICTION. 


The  monarch  sat  upon  his  throne, 

With  gold  and  jewels  crowned, 
While  at  his  side,  in  lofty  pride, 

Stood  peer  and  prelate  round. 
It  was  a  day  of  jubilee, 
Beauty  and  rank  were  there  to  see 

The  painter's  glorious  art. 
A  wreath  of  laurel  hung  on  high, 
For  him  who  should  most  skilfully 

Approach  the  monarch's  heart. 
Forth  from  the  crowd  an  artist  strode, 

Ambitious  of  a  name, 
And,  flushed  with  pride,  unveiled  in  haste 

The  herald  of  his  fame. 

Round  a  consuming  martyr's  fiery  tomb 
Stood  the  mad  zealots  who  pronounced  his  doom, 
And,  as  within  his  chains  he  writhed  in  vain, 
A  bloody  priesthood  gloated  o'er  his  pain. 
Woman  was  there— not  shrinking  with  affright — 
Woman,  sweet  woman,  gazed  in  fierce  delight ; 
Charity,  mercy,  kindness,  all  forgot, 
Fled  in  despair  from  the  unhallowed  spot, 
And  left  the  being  Heaven  designed  to  bless 
Reft  of  her  greatest  charm — her  gentleness. 
Priests,  warriors,  peasants  thronged  around  to  see 
A  fellow  man's  extremest  agony ; 
And,  as  the  growing  flame  rose  for  on  high, 
Shouted,  that  thus  a  heretic  should  die. 

But  from  his  throne  the  monarch  sprung, 

As  the  painter  bent  his  knee— 
11  What  call  you  this?''  he  sternly  cried. 
"  Truth,  my  good  liege !"  "  Oat,  knave !  thoa  'si  lied ; 

I  call  it  Biootbt  !" 

A  second  artist  then  appeared, 

And  from  his  picture  drew 
The  curtain  which  enshrouded  it 

From  the  expectant  view. 


It  was  a  vaulted  pile ! 
With  hands  imbued  in  blood 
Revolted  peasantry  stood, 

Thronging  through  every  aisle. 
Upon  the  altar's  height 
Full  in  the  crowd's  admiring  sight, 

A  naked  prostitute  was  throned. 


And  as  throughout  the  land 
Their  royal  victims  fell— a  fated  bond, 

The  wild  fanatics  bent  the  knee, 

And  worshiped  her  with  ribaldry, 
"  Goddess  of  Reason,"  by  the  atheist  crowned. 

Again  the  monarch  rote  in  ire, 

And  shouted  angrily— 
"  Sir  Painter !  call  you  tins  the  truth  ? 
Palm  you  such  lies  on  me  forsooth  ? 

'Tib  Scoffing  Axaachy  !" 

And  lo !  another  painter  came, 

A  stranger  youth,  without  a  name. 

Unknown,  unfriended,  in  the  throng 

He  glided  noiselessly  along, 

And  placed  before  their  wondering  eyes 

Another  trial  for  the  prize. 

Within  a  dreamy  tomb 

A  shattered  coffin  lay  in  gloom, 

A  ghastly  skeleton  lay  mouldering  there, 

And  on  the  brow  once  bright  and  fair 

With  innocence  and  youth, 
Hie  worm  had  mode  its  slow  attack, 
And  written  in  its  slimy  track 

An  epitaph— 't  was  Thuth  ! 

The  monarch  spake  no  angry  word,        ' 

His  tongue  was  silent,  for  his  heart  had  heard ; 

He  seized  the  wreath  of  laurel  now 

To  place  upon  the  victor's  brow ; 

Quick  to  the  stranger  turned  each  eye 

Where  he  was  standing  silently, 

His  mournful  smile  and  thoughtful  gaze 

Waking  a  dream  of  other  days. 

They  gazed ! — the  nobles  of  that  land — 

And  lo  !  from  the  king's  trembling  hand 

The  wreath  dropped  withering  away ; 

The  monarch's  hair  grew  thinly  gray ; 

And,  one  by  one,  the  throng  around 

Silently  mingled  with  the  ground. 

The  pictures  mouldered  from  their  frames, 

Perishing  with  their  makers'  names  j 

Tower  and  turret  dropped  away ; 

The  palace  crumbled  to  decay; 

And  old  Tims  waved  his  fatal  blade 

Unmindful  of  the  ruin  he  had  made.      Frrz  Cbaslss. 


THE    SISTER    OF    CHARITY. 


IT  MRS.  MUMX  C.  DOUBT. 


Of  the  many  forms  which  ascetic  zeal  has  assumed 
among  those  who  "  think  to  merit  heaven  by  making 
earth  a  bell,"  there  is  perhaps  none  which  appeals  so 
directly  to  the  heart,  and  satisfies  so  well  the  under- 
standing as  the  various  establishments  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity.  The  vows  which  condemn  an  intellec- 
tual and  sentient  being  to  the  monotonous  and  inert 
life  of  the  cloister  may  be  utterly  repugnant  to  our 
ideas  of  active  usefulness ;  but  there  is  something 
sublime  in  that  devotion  which,  while  it  denies  every 
selfish  gratification,  subjugates  every  earthly  passion, 
and  crushes  every  heart-springing  affection,  yet  conse- 
crates one's  whole  existence  to  the  active  benevo- 
lence, the  Christian  charity,  the  self-forgetting  minis- 
try of  good  which  is  so  peculiarly  suited  to  woman's 
nature.  How  beautiful  is  the  union  of  perfect  purity 
of  feeling  with  earnest  sympathy !  how  noble  the 
sacrifice  of  youth  and  health,  and  every  selfish  scheme 
of  happiness  to  a  sense  of  Christian  duty!  how  grand 
that  elevation  of  character  which,  while  it  can  afford 
the  aid  of  its  compassionate  tenderness  to  all  who 
suffer,  yet  asks  nothing  for  itself— which,  secure  in 
guarded  innocence,  can  tread  unscathed  the  burning 
ploughshare  over  whose  fiery  path  all  those  must  pass 
who  encounter  the  world's  ordeal — which  can  give 
out  freely,  and  without  stint,  the  fullness  of  human 
sympathy,  while  it  rises  superior  to  the  yearning 
want  of  such  sympathy  for  its  own  trials  and  tempta- 
tions. A  timid,  tender  woman,  binding  herself  by  a 
vow  which  shuts  her  forever  from  the  enjoyment  of 
every  earthly  affection,  and  keeping  that  vow,  not  in 
the  dull  and  uneventful  life  of  cloistered  seclusion,  but 
amid  the  dangers  of  the  world  of  sin  and  sorrow 
which  lies  beyond  her  convent  walls — a  weak  and 
feeble  woman  going  forth,  amid  all  that  can  excite  her 
tenderness,  ministering  to  the  sick  and  the  afflicted, 
bending  over  the  couch  of  suffering,  binding  up  the 
broken  heart,  and  healing  the  wounded  spirit,  yet 
bearing  within  her  a  talisman  which  keeps  her  un- 
spotted from  the  world — wearing  that  upon  her  bosom 
which  enables  her  to  touch  pitch  and  yet  not  be  de- 
filed— such  a  creature  is  invested  with  a  degree  of 
sublimity  which  places  her  but  little  lower  than  the 
angels. 

What  wonder  is  it  if,  among  the  many  who  aspire 
to  such  a  state  of  perfection,  but  few  should  be  found 
equal  to  its  attainment  ?  What  wonder  if  the  spirit 
which  would  fain  soar  to  such  a  height,  sometimes 
finds  that  its  feeble  pinions  have  only  borne  it  to  the 
altar  of  an  earthly  idol  ? 

Early  in  the  summer  of  183 — ,  a  diligence  filled 
with  passengers  was  overturned  just  as  it  was  enter- 
ing the  city  of  Brussels.  The  accident  was  a  most 
frightful  one ;  every  person  in  the  vehicle  was  badly 
injured,  and  some  so  serloasly  as  to  be  left  apparently 


lifeless.    In  accordance  with  their  usual  beueroU^:' 
zeal,  les  Sosurs  Noires,  or  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  bn> 
ried  to  the  spot,  and,  ere  the  sufferers  bad  fctaad  the 
hospitable  shelter  of  a  friendly  roof,  each  had  beei 
already  provided  with  a  tender  nurse.     Among  thaw 
who  were  bereft  of  sense  and  almost  of  life  on  rhi* 
occasion  was  a  young  Englishman,  who  had  travel 
alone,  and  of  whom  nothing  was  known  except  i^ 
the  name  written  in  his  passport.     lie  was  carr.r-J  !• 
the  nearest  inn,  which,  fortunately  for  him,  happesec 
to  be  one  of  the  best  in  Brussels,  and  every  me&ai 
that  medical  skill  could  devise  was  employed  in  his 
behalf.    Several  days  elapsed  ere  any  hopes  of  ha 
life  were  entertained,  and  even  when  he  wa?  st 
length  aroused  from  the  deep  stupor  into  whidi  be 
had  been  thrown  by  the  severe  concussion,  h  was 
only  to  relapse  into  the  delirium  of  a  violent  access 
of  fever.    His  bruises  were  numerous,  and  the  care 
required  by  the  compound  fracture  of  a  limb,  together 
with  his  aberration  of  mind,  afforded  full  emptorirwtsf 
to  the  garde  malade  who  had  been  deposed  to  ase&f 
him. 

La  Skeur  Therese  had  grown  up  from  chttibood 
amid  the  associations  of  religious  life.     Her  e&ieai-OQ 
had  been  entrusted  to  the  Sisters  of  Cbartfv,  «ii 
when  she  arrived  at  an  age  which  entitled  her  to 
choose  her  vocation,  she  sought  the  sfaeaer  of  Ca 
black  veil,  not  from  any  disgust  to  the  world,  bat 
simply  from  a  love  of  the  gentle  and  kindly  and  pvxs 
influences  of  a  conventual  life.      Her  docility,  hrr 
quickness  of  perception,  her  neat-handed  skill  in  tk 
preparation  of  medicaments  for  the  sick,  had  l«r 
tested  long  before  she  could  claim  the  right  to  inx^- 
ter  in  person  at  the  couch  of  suffering,  and  now  ixw 
years  of  experience,  since  the  assumption  of  k: 
vows,  had  made  her  a  most  skillful  and  tender  nurse 
Her  attention  to  the  sick  stranger  was  unboundec 
Day  and  night  she  watched  beside  him,  bathing  Is 
fevered  brow,  soothing  the  burning  anguish  a  L  * 
wounds,  smoothing  his  uneasy  pillow,  and  caim-n: 
the  ravings  of  his  frenzy  by  the  tones  of  her  sww.: 
and  musical  voice. 

The  most  devoted  personal  affection  coukl  supssi 
nothing  which  la  Sosur  Thesese  did  not  devise,  yet  r 
her  heart  piety  and  the  tender  sympathy  of  a  pur  c~ 
nature  were  the  only  prompters.  What  did  it  nwnr- 
to  the  gentle  rtUgietue  that  the  stranger  was  a  maa  • 
goodly  presence,  young,  stately,  and  as  beautiful  < 
feature  as  of  form  ?  She  would  have  ministered  * 
piously  to  the  veriest  wretch  that  ever  wrestled 'i^' 
a  bed  of  pain.  She  had  often  done  as  much  iW  tir 
mendicant  and  the  profligate,  the  branded  in  riar 
and  the  seared  in  conscience.  Alas !  alas !  it  ira?  • 
wiser  than  man  who  said  that  "  the  heart  is  dece*:- 
above  all  tilings."    Would  the  hand  of  the  holy  & 
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have  lingered  as  tenderly  amid  the  matted  locks  of  the 
beggar,  as  it  was  wont  to  do  in  the  bright  curls  which 
clustered  round  the  broad  and  open  brow  of  the 
stranger  ?  Yet  what  could  she— the  pure,  the  calm, 
the  quiet  nun,  what  could  she  know  of 

"  Passions  among  pare  thoughts  hid, 
lake  serpents  under  flowerets  sleeping." 

How  little  could  she  image  that  world  of  heart, 

"  Where  right  and  wrong  so  close  resemble, 
That  what  we  take  for  virtue's  thrill 
Is  often  the  first  downward  tremble 
Of  the  heart's  balance  into  ill." 

Weeks  passed  away  without  restoring  the  stranger 
to  his  consciousness  of  outward  things.  But  at  length 
his  illness  reached  its  crisis,  the  most  deadly  lassitude 
took  the  place  of  his  feverish  restlessness,  and  his 
physician  administered  a  sleeping  potion  from  the 
effects  of  which  be  assured  Therese  he  would  awake 
either  to  life  or  death.  The  good  sister  watched  be- 
side the  pillow  of  the  feeble  slumberer  until  she  ob- 
served the  deep  shadow  of  profound  repose  settle  on 
his  brow,  then,  withdrawing  from  his  side,  she 
hastened  to  prepare  the  reviving  draught  which 
would  be  required  on  his  awaking.  The  weather  was 
oppressively  warm,  and  Therese  flung  the  heavy  veil 
or  hood  which  usually  enveloped  her,  while  at  the  same 
time  she  loosened  the  ungraceful  folds  of  the  linen 
which  shrouded  her  neck,  and  laid  aside  her  cap. 
Her  hair,  of  that  dark  rich  color  which  takes  a  tinge 
of  gold  as  the  light  breaks  upon  it,  was  clustered 
in  short  close  curls,  that  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  all 
conventual  rules,  and  beautifully  did  they  contrast 
with  the  exquisite  fairness  of  a  brow  and  throat  which 
neither  sun  nor  air  had  ever  rudely*  kissed.  As  she 
sat  with  her  head  bent  down,  the  perfect  outline  of 
her  classical  features  and  the  beautiful  curve  of  her 
graceful  neck  clearly  defined  against  the  dark  wain- 
scoted wall  behind  her,  while  the  glow  of  a  sunset 
cloud  irradiated  the  apartment,  and  diffused  a  roseate 
halo  around  her  whole  person,  she  seemed  scarcely  a 
being  of  this  living  and  breathing  world.  It  was  pre- 
cisely at  this  moment  that  the  sick  man  awoke  from 
his  deep  and  stony  sleep.  But  the  excessive  feeble- 
ness of  his  worn  frame  gave  to  his  returning  reason  a 
dreaming  which  he  could  not  resolve  into  reality. 
His  eyes  opened  slowly  and  almost  reluctantly,  while 
t  ho  object  upon  which  they  first  rested* — the  beautiful 
and  unconscious  maiden — seemed  to  him  only  the 
vision  of  an  excited  brain.  Long  and  earnestly  did 
he  gaze  in  silence  unbroken  by  even  a  breath,  and  it 
was  not  until  Therese  replaced  her  ungraceful  cap 
and  coif  ere  she  approached  his  bedside,  that  he  could 
arouse  himself  from  the  vagueness  of  his  fancies. 

From  that  moment,  Charles  Nugent  (for  such  was 
the  name  by  which  the  stranger  was  known)  seemed 
rapidly  to  improve.  As  soon  as  he  was  enabled  to 
observe  and  appreciate  the  kindness  of  his  gentle 
nurse,  her  ministry  seemed  to  produce  an  effect 
doubly  beneficial.  He  loved  to  take  his  food  only 
from  her  hand,  to  feel  her  soft  and  dewy  fingers  upon 
his  heated  brow,  to  listen  to  the  tones  of  her  voice  as 
bhe  read  to  him  from  the  missal  which  was  her  bosom 
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companion,  or  sang  the  touching  melodies  of  her 
church  with  a  thrilling  sweetness  and  pathos.  Ex- 
cessively enfeebled  in  body,  and  scarcely  yet  stronger 
in  mind,  it  is  not  strange  that  Nugent  should  have 
yielded  himself  up  without  restraint  to  the  sweet  in- 
fluences of  beauty  and  pitying  tenderness.  He  sought 
not  to  analyze  the  feeling  which  sent  the  blood  like 
molten  lava  through  every  vein  when  he  felt  her 
touch ;  he  asked  not  of  his  heart  the  meaning  of  its 
wild  and  sudden  thrills  when  her  fair  pale  cheek  was 
bending  over  the  lips  which  burned  to  impress  the 
brand  of  passion  upon  its  snow.  It  was  enough  for 
him  to  enjoy  her  presence,  to  luxuriate  in  this  new 
and  wild  excitement,  which  was  the  sweeter  for  its 
close  and  guarded  concealment.  Gratitude  for  aH  her 
kindness,  a  sense  of  her  perfect  purity,  a  respect  for 
the  genuine  modesty  which  needed  no  false  shame  to 
guard  its  delicacy,  and  that  deep  tenderness  whose 
most  endearing  trait  is  its  timid  and  delicate  for- 
bearance— such  were  the  feelings  which  sealed  the 
lips  and  governed  the  conduct  of  Nugent  even  while 
his  heart  was  consuming  within  him. 

There  was  something  inexpressibly  beautiful  in  the 
perfect  unconsciousness  of  Therese  to  all  this  hidden 
passion.  It  was  like  the  purity  and  sinlessness  of 
childhood  blended  with  the  tenderness  of  matured 
womanhood.  She  had  passed  the  season  of  girlish- 
ness,  and  the  lapse  of  four  and  twenty  summers  had 
ripened  the  fine  proportions  of  her  noble  form  while 
it  touched  with  a  deeper,  Holier  expression  her  beauti- 
ful face.  Yet,  her  countenance  bore  the  impress  of 
that  childlike  simplicity,  that  sweet  frankness  which 
is  so  soon  lost  by  those  who  mingle  with  the  world, 
and  amid  its  varied  temptations  are  compelled  to  learn 
the  existence  of  evil  from  the  necessity  of  its  avoid- 
ance. She  was  so  quiet,  too,  in  her  sweet  ministry, 
so  gentle  in  every  movement,  and  her  attentions  had 
so  much  of  that  charm  which  seems  to  belong  only  to 
anticipating  affection,  while  she  was  totally  free  from 
the  restless  disquietude  with  which  yearning  tender- 
ness so  often  mars  its  own  efforts  to  relieve  suffering. 

Oh !  beautiful  indeed  is  that  single  moment  in  wo- 
man's life  when  her  feelings  are  matured,  and  her 
affections  are  awakened  while  passion  still  slumbers 
in  profound  repose — the  moment  when  she  stands  on 
the  threshold  of  Love's  temple,  unconscious  that  the 
withdrawal  of  the  veil  which  screens  the  "  holy  of 
holies"  from  her  view,  will  blast  her  with  excess  of 
light,  if  it  do  not  blight  her  with  consuming  fires.  It 
comes  but  once  in  life,  that  delicious  moment — and 
oh  how  much  do  they  lose  who,  in  the  madness  of 
their  dream  of  passion,  would  shorten  the  duration  of 
that  brief  season  of  perfect  unalloyed  happiness. 

Charles  Nugent  had  led  the  life  of  a  man  of  the 
world ;  for  his  wealth,  his  station,  and  his  advantages 
of  person  and  mind  had  exposed  him  to  temptations 
which  his  moral  nature  had  not  always  been  able  to 
resist.  But  there  was  a  principle  of  good  in  his  heart, 
an  innate  sense  of  religious  truth  and  reverence  for 
virtue  which  no  collision  with  the  world  could  efface. 
He  had  passed  the  springtime  of  life,  and  when  he 
had  counted  his  thirtieth  summer,  he  summed  up  the 
amount  of  real  happiness  which  he  could  claim,  and 
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found  that  while  he  could  number  his  riches  by  thou- 
sands, his  associates  by  hundreds  and  his  friends  by 
tens,  his  genuine  enjoyment  of  all  these  advantages 
was  but  as  a  cypher.  Wearied  and  sated  with  what 
the  world  calls  pleasure,  be  suddenly  left  England, 
and  set  out  upon  his  travels  alone,  and  destitute  of 
all  those  luxurious  appliances  to  which  he  was  ac- 
customed. The  accident  that  had  befallen  him,  and 
the  state  of  utter  unconsciousness  in  which  he  had  so 
long  lain,  seemed  to  have  made  an  impassable  gulf 
between  the  present  and  the  past.  The  life  he  had 
heretofore  ted  was  like  a  bewildering  dream  to  him, 
and,  in  the  stillness  of  his  sick  chamber,  the  voice  of 
his  better  nature  spoke  to  his  heart  in  seraph  tones. 
He  had  left  his  home  a  wiser  man,  he  was  now  a 
better  one  also,  and  his  fervent  nature  seemed  to  have 
imbibed  a  portion  of  the  purity  which  made  an  atmos- 
phere around  the  gentle  religietise. 

Time  passed  on,  and  Nugent  was  now  able  to  leave 
his  couch,  though  still  too  feeble  to  dispense  with  the 
presence  of  his  sweet  attendant.  Then  it  was,  during 
the  lazy  tagging  hours  of  convalescence,  that  he  found 
ample  leisure  to  drink  full  draughts  of  love.  Then  it 
was  that  the  sweet  beguilement  led  him  to  explore 
the  mysteries  of  a  silent  and  voiceless  heart  The 
transparent  truthfulness  of  Therese's  character  en- 
abled him  to  look  into  her  pure  nature,  even  as  one 
might  behold  the  depths  of  a  mountain  lake.  She 
listened  to  his  tales  of  the  world  of  gayety  and  fashion 
with  almost  infantine  curiosity,  but  when  he  unfolded 
to  her  the  world  of  intellect — when  he  taught  her  the 
magic  of  mental  power — when  he  infused  into  her 
thoughts  something  of  the  sweet  romance  of  poetry, 
the  bosom  of  the  gentle  sister  throbbed  with  a  new 
and  strange  sense — half  painful  and  half  glad — a  sense 
of  that  blending  of  inferiority  and  of  capacity  which 
is  ever  awakened  by  a  high  and  holy  love. 

Pure  and  sinless  as  the  tenderness  of  infancy  was 
the  love  of  la  Soeur  Therese  for  the  gifted  and  grace- 
ful being  who  bad  thus  opened  to  her  a  new  existence ; 
and  carefully  did  he  guard  from  her  the  knowledge  of 
its.  real  nature.  He  was  too  refined  and  epicurean  in 
sentiment  to  tear  rudely  from  her  eyes  the  delicate 
veil  which  hid  from  her  the  wild  and  warm  impulses 
of  her  heart.  To  outward  seeming  both  were  still 
unchanged ;  there  was  nothing  in  his  manner  to  dis- 
turb her  self-repose,  and  yet  he  knew  that  a  change 
had  come  over  her  feelings.  The  hand  which  now 
lay  upon  his  brow  thrilled  beneath  his  touch — the 
cheek  which  now  bent  over  his  pillow  flushed  as  his 
warm  breath  swept  over  it,  and  the  voice  that  re- 
sponded to  his  had  gained  a  deep  and  heart-echoing 
tone,  such  as  never  belongs  to  the  gleeful  accents  of 
unappropriated  affection.  He  knew  that  Therese 
loved  him — he  knew  it,  and  the  first  sweet  conscious- 
ness brought  with  it  the  deepest  joy ;  but,  in  the  secret 
chambers  of  his  heart,  conscience  still  kept  her  watch, 
and  a  feeling  of  deep  and  bitter  pain — the  pain  of  a 
remorseful  spirit — tortured  him.  Why  had  he  called 
into  life  feelings  which  could  only  bring  wretched- 
ness to  her  who  had  been  the  preserver  of  his  life? 
Why  had  he  suffered  his  shadow  to  darken  the  pure 
current  of  her  life  ?    Why,  like  the  serpent  in  Eden, 


had  he  bade  her  to  pluck  from  the  tree  of  knov-.*?. 
the  poisoned  fruit  of  death? 

At  length  the  time  came  when  other  dirties  riair- 
the  cares  of  la  Soeur  Therese.     She  received  a  *•-  • 
mons  to  leave  the  English  stranger,  and  bestow  ir 
cares  on  another,  who  needed  more  her  skill.   H 
ere  she  could  comply  with  the  requisition,  N  ^ 
was  again  prostrated  by  a  sudden  and  strange  iliac* 
which  forbade  her  to  leave   him    in  the  hand* 
stranger*.    Even  then  Therese  was  utterly  unsz*:- 
cious  of  the  true  nature  of  his  unaccountable  aixiriv 
but  when,  after  his  rapid  recovery,  a  second  «a^c.  ^ 
produced  exactly  the  same  result,  and  again,  when  tae 
third  peremptory  recall  was  followed  by  the  ar..-«. 
of  his  resolution  to  become  incurable,  since  this  £*» 
could  ensure  her  presence,  she  could  no  longer  d  i' 
the  truth.    Bitter  was  the  agony  of  her  heart  ware 
first  her  eyes  were  opened.    Terrible  was  the  ct*c  .- 
of  her  feelings  when  she  looked  into  her  bean  ta: 
beheld  its  secret  recesses  filled  with  an  earthly  pa?*--a 
But  with  the  consciousness  of  her  guilt  came  a  s«a*" 
of  her  great  peril.    The  arms  of  him  who  had  &tlt 
before  ventured  to  profane  the  purity  of  her  naiuf? 
were  enfolded  around  her  at  the  moment  wbes  i£ 
truth  first  flashed  upon  her  mind ;    his  eyes  vex 
gleaming  upon  her  with  a  light   which  sees**!  \ 
scorch  her  very  soul,  and  as   his    lips  pressed  k? 
shrinking  brow,  it    needed  only   the  iasti&n  a  » 
womanly  nature  to  teach  Therese  that  the  mxteat 
had  come  when  they  must  part  forever. 

She  uttered  no  reproach  on  him  who  bed  iha&  dark- 
ened her  life  with  sorrow — the  dream,  hrjgfei,  beatli- 
ful  and  brief,  had  passed  away,  and  now  she  yt*s  '<& 
to  waking  loneliness  and  misery.     But  she  baJ  bor- 
rowed a  strength  from  sorrow,  and  nobly  d2  or  re- 
sist the  temptations  of  her  own  heart.    In  vj^oi 
her  lover,  forgetting  all  his  belter  impulses,  urge  kr 
to  abandon  the  vocation  which  was  bow  Us  >  a 
thraldom  to  her  awakened  nature — in  vasi  dal  & 
depict  the  perfect  happiness  of  setf-sacrificing.  feS- 
devoting  passion.    In  unutterable  anguish  rf  *£<-.' 
she  turned  from  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  and  bidijs 
a  last  farewell  to  him  who  had  so  wronged  her  hesrt 
she  hid  her  sufferings  within  her  convent  home.  A~i-  - 
for  her  a  glory  had  departed  from  every  thing  in  li- 
the sunshine  of  a  sinless  heart  no  longer  brightcc?* 
the  gloom  of  monastic  duty,  the  spirit  had  &  -ae 
from  its  abiding  place  in  search  of  strange  gt«i>.  ~  . 
now  it  could  no  longer  bow  down  in  the  saactu*ry  a 
bad  desecrated.    The  image  of  him  whom  she  -a 
lost  forever — the  frank  and  noble  face  which  hacs'tv 
her  troubled  dreams — the  thrilling  words  whk-a  .- 
found  an  echo  in  her  own  bosom — the  wild  tae*  * 
of  what  might  have  been  which  came  thronging  an  jjc 
her  in  the  vagueness  of  her  solitary  hours — the**  u»  - 
but  evil  companions  for  her  in  her  hours  of  prayer  - 
penance. 

Absorbed  in  her  own  bitter  thoughts,  Therese  sa* 
not  the  cold  looks  and  changed  demeanor  of  i-  "• 
who  had  heretofore  been  as  kindred  to  her.    r. 
marked  not  the  stately  pride  of  la  Superieurv,  - 
heeded  not  the  shrinking  contempt  of  the  si*ser>.  - 
recked  not  of  the  pitying  glances  which  a  few  \j*. 
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hearts  bestowed  when  she  returned  sad  and  sorrowful 
to  the  convent.  A  cloud  was  hanging  over  her,  which 
she  saw  not,  but  which  was  destined  to  blast  her  with 
its  lightnings.  They  only  delayed  their  vengeance — 
those  cold  and  passionless  beings — they  only  waited 
until  they  could  be  assured  that  the  English  stranger 
had  left  Brussels,  and  then,  when  no  human  aid  was 
near,  did  they  visit  upon  Sister  Therese  the  error  of 
which  she  had  been  guilty.  Fearful  indeed  to  her 
anguished  soul  was  the  ordeal  to  which  she  was  ex- 
posed. In  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  convent,  at  the 
solemn  hour  of  midnight,  all  the  terrors  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical tribunal  were  enacted,  and  every  engine  of 
mental  torture  was  put  in  operation  to  force  from  the 
unhappy  woman  a  confession  of  her  guilt.  Overcome 
with  remorse  and  fear,  Therese  did  confess  every 
thing.  She  told  of  the  love  which  had  grown  up  in 
her  heart  toward  the  stranger ;  she  revealed  the  de- 
vices which  Nugent  had  practiced  to  retain  her  in  his 
society,  and  she  acknowledged  her  tacit  consent  to  the 
deception  which  so  prolonged  his  apparent  illness; 
she  painted  in  the  strong  and  glowing  colors  of  truth 
the  purity  as  well  as  the  intensity  of  her  new  emo- 
tions, and  she  implored  that  she  might  be  allowed  to 
atone,  by  heavy  penance,  for  thus  desecrating  the  vow, 
which  yet  she  had  not  broken.  But  their  marble 
hearts,  on  which  her  impassioned  words  fell  like 
water  drops  on  the  rock,  could  little  comprehend  her 
tme  nature.  They  were  of  that  grosser  clay  which 
knows  but  of  outward  temptations  and  sins,  and  they 
could  not  believe  in  the  tale  of  sinfulness  of  thought 
which  grew  not  into  sinfulness  of  deed.  They  could 
not,  or  would  not,  think  that  in  heart  only  had  she 
offended,  and  cold  stony  eyes  looked  calmly  upon  her 
agony  while  she  listened  to  the  doom  which  consigned 
her  to  contumely  and  to  death. 

Senseless,  and  almost  lifeless,  Therese  was  borne 
from  the  presence  of  her  inhuman  judges.  For  three 
days  she  lay  within  a  noisome  cell,  deprived  of  food 
and  debarred  from  the  light  of  day,  then,  when  totally 
exhausted  with  her  sufferings,  she  was  again  brought 
before  the  eyes  of  the  assembled  sisterhood.  At  the 
hour  of  midnight,  a  solemn  mass  was  said,  and  the 
anathema  maranatha  was  pronounced  against  her,  as 
she  knelt  on  a  jagged  and  pointed  stone  in  the  nave  of 
the  darkened  chapel.  A  requiem,  not  tender  and 
mournful,  but  filled  with  a  fearful  looking  for  of  judg- 
ment, was  then  chanted,  and  the  wretched  woman 
was  led  away.  A  moment  passed  and  she  was  again 
presented  to  the  view  of  the  terrified  Sisters — the 
robes  of  her  order  bad  been  rudely  torn  off,  and  now, 
wrapped  in  a  coarse  sheet,  as  her  only  protection 
against  the  inclemency  of  a  night  of  intense  cold,  she 
was  borne  to  the  door  of  the  chapel,  and  thrust  out 
alone  into  the  dark  and  deserted  street.  Half  sense- 
less from  the  exhaustion  of  mind  and  body,  Therese 
had  no  power  to  remonstrate  or  to  resist.  As  the 
rude  ministers  of  the  church's  vengeance  flung  her 
from  the  porch,  she  tottered  a  few  steps,  and  fell 
motionless  upon  the  frozen  earth. 

Ten  years  had  elapsed  since  the  events  just  re- 
corded, and  la  Sojur  Therese  had  become  but  a  name 


"  to  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale,"  while  her  story, 
with  various  embellishments,  had  become  the  pro- 
perty of  every  "  stranger's  guide"  in  the  city  of  Brus- 
sels, when,  on  a  certain  day,  two  traveling  carriages, 
not  to  be  mistaken  for  any  other  than  English,  stopped 
at  the  Belle  Vue  Hotel.  The  waiter  bowed  obse- 
quiously as  he  flung  down  the  steps  of  the  first  equip- 
age, and,  to  a  request  made  by  the  tall  and  hand- 
some man  who  descended  first  from  the  carriage,  he 
replied, 

"  Yes,  sir,  certainly — the  blue  room  if  you  desire 
it — but  the  golden  chambers  are  the  finest  in  the 
house — they  are  just  empty,  sir — have  them  ready  in 
five  minutes — oh,  very  well,  my  lord,  just  as  your 
lordship  pleases — the  blue  room  certainly,  if  you  pre- 
fer it;"  and  away  he  bustled,  wondering  at  the  per- 
verse taste  of  mi  lord  Anglais  in  insisting  upon  a 
room  which  did  not  look  out  upon  the  public  pro- 
menade. But  a  short  time  elapsed  ere  the  tall  gentle- 
man, with  a  lady  of  exceeding  beauty,  but  whose 
form  showed  the  rich  development  of  matronly  years, 
and  two  lovely  and  merry  children  were  comfortably 
settled  in  the  suite  of  rooms  which  had  been  so 
strongly  insisted  upon. 

"  So  you  really  gained  your  point,  Charles,  and  ob- 
tained this  very  room ;  it  will  only  remind  you  of  un- 
pleasant scenes,  and  perhaps  of  unpleasant  changes," 
said  the  lady,  half  archly,  while  a  sigh  quickly  fol- 
lowed her  words. 

"  Confess  now,  Therese,"  was  the  reply,  "  that 
you  were  just  as  desirous  as  I  to  revisit  scenes  where 
we  had  known  so  much  of  joy  and  sorrow.  Time 
seems  to  have  flown  on  eagle's  wings  since  I  used  to 
recline  in  the  recess  of  yonder  window,  while  you 
busied  yourself  in  ministering  to  my  helplessness." 

11 1  wonder  you  were  not  superstitious  about  com- 
ing to  this  place,  since  both  your  previous  visits  were 
marked  with  disasjers." 

"  Aye,  but  those  disasters  led  only  to  happiness, 
dearest.  My  first  mischance  placed  me  within  the 
influence  of  your  gentle  care,  and,  if  I  had  not  after- 
ward been  plundered  on  the  road,  and  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  Brussels  on  the  track  of  the  robbers,  I  should 
not  have  been  lingering  near  your  prison-house  at  the 
moment  when  you  were  ready  to  peri*h.  Good 
heavens !  it  makes  me  shudder  even  now  to  remem- 
ber my  sensations  when  I  found  you  lying  like  a 
crushed  flower  at  my  very  feet,  in  the  deep,  dark  mid- 
night, and  then  your  long  and  cruel  illness — " 

"  Nay,  love,  all  that  is  past  like  a  wild  and  painful 
dream;  let  us  remember  only  to  what  sweet  con- 
sciousness of  bliss  I  awoke  when  I  found  myself  in 
dear  England,  under  the  tender  guardianship  of  your 
excellent  sister ;  let  us  think  only  of  the  affection 
which  made  me  your  dear  and  honored  wife — of  the 
love  which  has  measured  my  every  hour  by  blessings." 

"  Brother — brother,  do  come  and  help  me  to  laugh," 
exclaimed  a  merry  voice,  as  a  joyous-looking  elderly 
lady  entered  the  apartment ;  "I  have  just  been  listen- 
ing to  our  landlord's  story  of  the  black  nun.  To  be 
sure  I  was  mischievous  enough  to  tempt  him  into 
telling  it,  by  my  inquisitive  curiosity  respecting  the 
Holy  Sisters.     Your   history  has   become    quite  a 
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traveler's  tale,  and,  I  warrant  me,  it  is  served  up  to 
every  stranger  with  the  same  garnishing  of  super- 
natural horrors,  as  it  was  proffered  to  me.  Mine 
host  avers  that  nothing  was  ever  seen  of  Sister 
Therese  save  her  rosary,  which  was  found  lying  on 
the  ground;  hence  he  infers  that  she  was  carried 
away  bodily  by  the  demon  who  had  tempted  her, 
while  it  has  now  become  one  of  the  articles  of  the 
poor  man's  faith  that  the  handsome  Englishman  was 
no  other  than  Satan  in  disguise." 


"  And  pray,  what  did  you  answer  to  all  thisfam^' 
"  I  perfectly  agreed  with  him  in  opinion,  you  a* 
[  be  sure.  Indeed  I  avowed  my  belief  that  jS* 
Therese  would  never  again  be  beard  of.  rM •  >. 
Charles  Nugent  had  never  existed,  for  I  am  vr 
certain  that  Lord  Ellerton  feels  no  desire  to  kssz 
his  former  nom-de-voyage,  and  I  doubt  whether  ef-. 
ten  years'  experience  in  the  cares  of  wedded  It 
would  now  reconcile  my  good  lady  water  to  the  st- 
robe of  les  Sours  Noires." 
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A  tear  ago,  while  sitting  with  some  friends  round 
the  great  table  at  the  gentlemen's  casino,  in  Stuttgart, 
I  was  struck  with  the  rather  dejected  appearance  of  a 
middle  aged  person,  who  was  wont  to  be  the  soul  of 
the  little  party  which  assembled  there  regularly  every 
evening.  The  group  was  a  remarkable  one,  consider- 
ing that  Stuttgart  is  an  out  of  the  way  place,  in  the 
south  of  Germany,  built  in  a  sort  of  caldron,  formed 
by  a  branch  of  the  Swabian  Alps,  at  a  distance  of 
about  four  miles  from  the  Neckar.  To  be  sure,  Stutt- 
gart is  a  residence ;  but  the  whole  kingdom  of  which 
it  is  the  capital,  though  as  thickly  settled  as  the  most 
populous  English  shire,  is  not  yet  equal  in  population 
to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  On  my  right  sat  the 
grave  diplomatist,  Geheimerath  von  K ,  a  gentle- 
man well  known  in  the  literary  world,  who  had  spent 
the  better  part  of  his  life  in  Rome,  and,  as  the  agent 
of  his  government,  succeeded  much  better  with  his 
Holiness  and  the  celebrated  secretary  of  state,  Car- 
dinal Lambmschini,  than  Chevalier  Bunsen,  the  late 
Prussian  envoy,  who  has  simply  made  himself  ridicu- 
lous.   Next  to  him,  Wolfgang  M ,  the  historian, 

whose  works  have  lately  been  translated  in  England, 
had  posted  himself.  He,  too,  seemed  to  be  in  a  pen- 
sive mood,  much  against  his  custom ;  for  in  the  even- 
ing these  professional  sages  lay  aside  scholarship,  and 
make  it  their  business  to  talk  about  trifles.     Dr. 

K ,  a  pupil  of  the  great  ScJihsser  of  Heidelberg, 

and  author  of  "  The  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  of 
Mexico,"  was  in  close  conversation  with  Professor 

G r,  the  king's  librarian  and  author  of  that  strange 

work,  "  Origin  of  Christianity,"  written  in  opposition 
to  both  Strauss  and  Professor  Pauhis.    On  my  left 

was  Dr.  G e,  the  editor  of  "  The  Upper  German 

Gazette,"  one  of  the  few  political  writers  of  Ger- 
many who  have  a  plan  and  some  idea  of  the  means 

necessary  to  put  it  in  execution.    The  chemist  B , 

a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Gmch/in,  and  Col.  M , 

one  of  the  few  that  returned  from  the  battle  of  the 
Berezina,  completed  the  back-ground.  There  surely 
were  no  elements  of  superstition  in  this  company. 
All  but  the  soldier  were  scientific  or  literary  men,  in 
the  habit  of  reasoning  by  induction ;  most  of  them 


h«4  traveled,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  ed?:r 
who  was  the  dejected  person  above  referred  to. »« 
known  to  me  as  gentlemen  of  a  lively  dispone-  a&i 
sanguineous  temperament 

11  What  is  the  matter  with  you  all  ?"  said  lapw- 
ing myself  to  the  professor. 

"Nothing,"  he  replied,  "except  that  G— ^ 

K here  have  seen  the  ghost  of  list  kwb4* 

Hammer,  whose  body  was,  the  other  day,  ftwlssk 
woods.  Only  think,  the  old  miser  W^tTa 
changed  his  garments  after  death !" 

"  What,"  I  cried,  "  are  you  in  earnest  T 

"  Why,  certainly,"  exclaimed  the  editor; l 'oil 
am  only  angry  at  myself  for  not  having  had  >*r-i6SJ 
force  of  will  to  keep  him  at  a  greater  distant  ^ 
ten  paces." 

"  You  are  surely  crazy,"  I  rejoined. 

"  And  why  so?"  interrupted  the  professor  fcfl» 
can  be  nothing  more  natural  than  that  the  smM* 
dead  should  come  back,  when  they  are  w&  #  ? 
hence.    I  should  be  sorry  to  believe  any  thin?  ^ 

"  The  thought  is  certainly  poetical,"  remai^-  '■» 
geJieimerath,  whom  I  will  in  future  call  by  hi?  k?* 
title,  '  counsellor  of  legation.*    The  Italians,  wk  t- - 
much  more  imagination  than  the  people  *i  **'■ 
origin,  cherish  a  similar  belief." 

"And,  were  not  the  Romans,"  gravely  lacw- 

the  historian  M ,  "  whose  warlike  spirit  certn- 

knew  no  fear,  and  who  scoffed  the  Jews  and  the  > -' 
Christians  on  account  of  their  belief  in  superw**' 
beings,  addicted  to  the  same  superstition  V 

"  It  can  hardly  be  called  superstition;-  rep*; 
counsellor  of  legation  ;  "for  it  produced  a  n*<s> «* 
on  the  diplomatic  transactions  of  such  a  uu*  * 
Cicero,  and  on  the  military  achievements  of  Brutfr 

"Sure  enough,"   cried  the  editor;  "Brum**' 
Caesar's  ghost  at  Philippi." 

"  As  large  as  life,"  vociferated  the  doctor:  '' 
out  that  ghost,  Augustus  would  never  have  **5'' 
the  destinies  of  Rome." 

"  It  is  certainly  strange,"  observed  the  hi* *• 
"  that  either  a  real  or  imagined  gbost  shouM  '- 
been  able  to  produce  such  an  effect  on  Brari*  : 
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that  Cssar's  ghost  should  have  appeared  to  him,  not 
as  the  children  of  Henry  VI  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
did  to  the  Duke  of  Gioster,  in  a  dream ;  but  in  plain 
daylight,  amidst  a  scene  of  action,  at  a  moment  when 
the  whole  soul  of  Brutus  was  absorbed  in  the  one 
great  thought  of  saving  the  republic !" 

"And  it  is  truly  wonderful,"  added  the  doctor, 
"  that  Shakspeare  should  have  seized  upon  that  mo- 
ment with  so  much  poetical  truth  and  justice.    The 
immortal  William  hit  off  historical  cause  and  effect 
with  greater   accuracy  than   many  a  compiler  of 
chronicles.    Caesar's  ghost  is  one  of  the  principal  ac- 
tors in  that  play,  and  the  whole  conduct  of  Brutus 
would  be  unintelligible    without  it.     Scklegel  was 
right  when  he  called  Shakspeare  '  the  philosopher  of 
superstition.'    He  has  invented  a  peculiar  language 
for  demons,  (for  it  is  very  clear  that  these  cannot 
communicate  with  men  in  the  usual  manner)  and 
created  always  such  a  combination  of  circumstances 
as  make  the  appearance  of  his  ghosts  the  only  natural 
means  of  accounting  for  the  event  that  follows.    His 
ghosts  are  unavoidable,  logical  interpolations  of  the 
mind,  in  the  same  manner  as  mathematicians  have 
invented  imaginary  quantities  to  solve  real  problems. 
Caesar's  ghost,  like  Hamlet's  and  Banquo's,  is  of  that 
sort.    They  are  causes  of  action,  striking  and  incom- 
prehensible if  you  please,  but  necessary  for  the  ac- 
tion of  the  play,  and  not  a  whit  better  explained  by 
substituting  any  other  real  person  in  their  stead.    For 
if  a  thing  that  was  can  affect  our  senses  like  some- 
thing that  is,  it  becomes  in  fact  present ,  and  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a  reality.    This  exact  fitness 
of  Shakspeare's  ghosts  is  the  reason  why  none  of  our 
modern  philosophers  has,  as  yet,  been  struck  with  the 
absurdity  of  introducing  improbabilities  on  the  stage 
which  could  only  serve  to  destroy  the  illusion.    Shak- 
speare's  ghosts,  if  I  am  allowed  the  expression,  are 
all  in  character ^whereas  Voltaire's  ghost  in  Semi- 
ram  is  is  a  mere  supernumerary.    Voltaire  was  an  un- 
believer, and  could,  as  such,  produce  nothing  but  a 
common  stage  ghost,  without  cause  or  effect." 

"  Precisely  so,"  interrupted  the  professor ;  "  there 
is  nothing  so  absurd  as  to  suppose  a  ghost  to  do  things 

« 

which  might  just  as  well  be  done  by  man.  It  is  no 
more  appropriate  than  a  thunderstorm  on  a  frosty  day." 
"  And,  then,"  replied  the  editor,  "  the  Greeks  had 
the  same  notions  of  ghosts — of  people  coining  back 
from  the  grave ;  though  they  clad  their  belief  in  a 
more  poetical  garment.  Many  that  Charon  rowed 
across  the  Styx,  he  brought  back  again  from  the 
Elysian  fields." 

,c  That's  what  I  wished  to  refer  to,"  rejoined  the 
professor;  "a  similar  belief  has  existed  among  all 
people  of  antiquity,  and  has  only  been  modified — not 
destroyed — by  modern  civilization.  We  believe  in  it 
in  spite  of  ourselves.  I,  for  my  part,  am  always  glad 
to  meet  a  man  who  has  seen  a  ghost.  I  saw  the  first 
one  in  the  old  convent,  at  Tubingen,  and  it  was  quite 
a  coi  nfort  to  me.  It  confirmed  my  belief  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul;  for  a  cause  that  produces  no 
effect  remains,  philosophically  speaking,  a  mere 
hypothesis.  These  ghosts,  or  what  people  take  for 
them ,  are,  after  all,  the  most  palpable  evidence  that 


there  is  something  besides  matter  which  is  not  de- 
stroyed by  death — a  proof  a  posteriori  that  there  is 
a  hereafter — an  existence  which,  though  different  from 
our  former  one,  is  still  capable  of  effecting  the  in- 
ternal sense.  For  it  is  very  evident  that  these  phan- 
toms are  not  subject  to  the  general  laws  of  matter, 
and  are  therefore  not  perceptible  by  ever}'  one.  We 
must  be  predisposed  for  them,  as  a  patient  is,  by  sick* 
ness,  predisposed  for  Animal  Magnetism." 

11  Precisely  so,"  here  exclaimed  the  editor.  "  The 
body  must  have  received  an  injury  somewhere. 
There  must  be  some  physical  decline — a  hole,  If  you 
please,  for  the  soul  to  look  through,  and  become  cog- 
nizant of  phenomena  which  it  cannot  perceive  through 
the  ordinary  medium  of  the  senses.  Such  is  '  the 
second  sight'  of  the  Scotch,  and  the  prophetic  power 
of  many  persons  of  advanced  age.  Imaginative  peo- 
ple are  naturally  more  disposed  for  what  the  vulgar 
call '  superstition.'  But  imagination,  after  all,  is  the 
highest  attribute  of  the  soul,  and  the  only  one  of 
which  there  is  not  a  trace  to  be  found  in  animals. 
The  power  of  the  imagination,  to  body  forth  phan- 
toms, is  as  inexplicable  as  the  appearance  of  a  super- 
natural being,  especially  when  the  imaginative  power 
is  exerted  by  causes  independent  of  the  individual?'* 

"  You  have  a  singular  idea  of  the  soul  and  of  its 
immortality,"  here  observed  the  chemist,  blowing  a 
cloud  of  tobacco  smoke  from  his  mouth.  "I,  for 
my  part,  have  my  own  notions  about  these  things.  I 
believe  we  take  all  our  properties,  like  Prometheus, 
from  the  earth,  and  can  no  more  quit  it  than  a  single 
atom  of  which  it  is  composed.  There  is,  according 
to  my  notion,  proportionally  just  as  much  lime  in  the 
human  skeleton  as  in  the  ribs  or  mountains  of  our 
globe,  and  without  this  analogy,  not  only  as  regards 
that  element,  but  every  other  substance  contained 
simultaneously  in  the  human  body  and  in  the  earth, 
the  equilibrium  would  be  destroyed,  and  life  itself  be- 
come extinct.  You  call  the  resolution  of  the  body 
into  its  elements,  that  state  in  which  the  elements  are 
permitted  to  enter  new  combinations,  according  to 
their  respective  affinities.  In  this  sense,  you  may  say 
the  elements  of  which  the  body  is  composed  are  im- 
mortal— that  is,  imperishable.  Suppose,  now,  that 
there  exists  a  close  analogy  between  the  body  and  the 
mind,  and  that  after  death  a  similar  disposition  may 
be  made  of  the  intellectual  atoms ;  would  it  not  fol- 
low that  the  elements  of  the  human  mind,  though  im- 
perishable, would  no  longer  exist  in  their  collective 
capacity  as  an  individual  ?  Mind  and  matter  would, 
in  this  case,  be  assuredly  enduring,  but  subject  to 
continual  transition." 

The  pause  which  here  followed  lasted  some  time, 
and  was  only  interrupted  by  the  historian.  "  I  have 
heard  so  much  of  that  mysterious  fellow  haunting  the 
neighborhood  of  our  town,"  he  said,  "  that,  instead  of 
all  farther  discussion,  I  should  really  like  to  hear  some 
facts  stated,  such  as  a  man  may  believe  in,  and  might 
be  vouched  for  by  gentlemen." 

"  You  can  be  gratified,"  replied  the  editor.  "  I 
was  myself  one  of  the  party  that  went  in  search  of 
him ;  but  I  must  preface  my  account  of  that,  by  the 
story  of  the  miser's  life. 
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"  On  the  other  side  of  the  Forked  Mountain, 
(Gdbtleberg)"  he  commenced,  after  filling  his  pipe  and 
blowing  half  a  dozen  puffs  across  the  table,  "  stands 
a  house  at  a  short  distance  from  the  village,  and  about 
a  hundred  yards  off  the  public  road.  That's  the  place 
which  is  now  haunted.  Its  inhabitant  was  once  a 
poor  boy,  whose  parents  had  no  means  of  educating 
him,  and  treated  him  so  severely  that  he  ran  away, 
begged  his  way  as  far  as  the  Rhine,  and  took  passage 
on  board  of  one  of  our  lumber  traders  down  to  Hol- 
land. From  Rotterdam,  it  is  believed,  he  sailed,  with 
one  of  the  ships  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company, 
to  Batavia,  where  he  remained  a  good  many  years, 
and  whence  he  at  last  returned,  with  a  considerable 
fortune,  to  this  neighborhood.  He  purchased  the  site 
on  which  that  house  now  stands,  erected  himself  the 
building,  and  lived  there,  retired  from  all  the  world, 
until  the  hour  of  his  death.  He  was  never  known  to 
speak  to  a  neighbor  or  to  give  a  hreutzer  to  a  poor 
man,  and  refused  even  to  see  his  relations  for  fear  he 
might  be  called  upon  to  assist  them.  Nobody  be- 
lieved he  came  by  hi*  money  in  an  honest  way; 
especially  when  they  observed  him  talking  to  himself, 
and  gesticulating  at  times  like  a  madman.  At  last  he 
was  taken  sick,  but  refused  to  see  a  physician,  and 
accused  the  old  housekeeper,  the  only  person  that 
waited  on  him,  of  being  bribed,  by  his  brother,  to 
poison  him.  In  the  same  manner,  be  objected  to 
making  a  will,  until  he  grew  so  weak  that  he  was  not 
expected  to  survive.     His  frightened   housekeeper 

then  came  to  town,  in  search  of  Dr.  M ,  the 

king's  physician,  who,  accordingly,  proceeded  to  see 
the  patient.  On  arriving  at  the  house,  however,  he 
found  the  latter  locked  up  in  his  room,  uttering  the 
most  dreadful  oaths  that  none  should  obtrude  on  his 
privacy.  This  was  the  last  they  heard  of  him ;  for 
from  that  moment  he  even  refused  to  see  his  house- 
keeper. Three  days  he  remained,  in  that  condition, 
without  food,  when  the  good  woman,  becoming 
alarmed,  forced  the  door  open,  and,  to  her  utter 
astonishment,  found  the  room  empty. 

"  The  alarm  was  soon  given  that  the  miser  had 
been  murdered ;  but  the  officers  of  justice,  repairing 
to  the  spot,  found  every  thing  in  the  most  perfect  order. 
No  marks  of  violence  or  blood  could  be  discovered — 
his  writing  desk  and  his  money  chest  were  locked, 
and,  on  being  broke  open,  were  found  to  contain  a 
large  amount  of  gold  and  Dutch  securities.  The 
housekeeper  swore  that  none  of  his  relations  had  been 
to  see  him,  and  that  she  could  in  no  way  account  for 
the  absence  of  her  master.  A  week  from  that  time, 
his  body  was  discovered  in  a  most  singular  manner." 

"  I  presume,"  interrupted  the  chemist,  "  that  the 
natural  decomposition  which  took  place  was  sufficient 
to  indicate  the  place  where  it  was  concealed." 

"  Certainly;  but  yet  unaccountably  so,"  replied  the 
editor.  "The  body  was  discovered  by  a  stranger 
who  had  resided  here  for  some  time,  and  been  in  a 
habit  of  taking  nightly  walks  across  the  mountains. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  he  chose  Gabeleberg  for 
his  excursion ;  but  what  was  his  astonishment  when, 
at  a  distance  of  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  miser's 
house,  which,  at  that  time,  was  entirely  deserted, 


he  saw  the  very  man,  dressed  as  be  bad  always  feu 
coming  toward  him. 

"  *  Here,'  said  he  to  himself,  *  is  tbe  pewoc  !ir 
have  been  seeking  for  the  last  week.  What  c  - 
have  induced  him  to  leave  his  bouse  V  He  ma  * 
few  steps  forward,  and,  perceiving  thai  the  m^ 
stood  still,  '  Hollo,  my  friend  !'  he  exclaimed,  -  j  \ 
have  been  playing  pretty  pranks.  'Where  hare  tj 
been  all  the  while  ?' 

"  Instead  of  an  answer,  tbe  miser  turned  fn  *r  l± 
road,  and,  with  the  seeming  purpose  of  avoiding  L 
took  a  footpath   leading  to  the    Oak-Grove.    7a- 
stranger,  piqued  by  this  surly  conduct,  followed  Lz.. 
but  the  former  walked  so  fast  that  the  latter  hi: 
use  great  exertions  not  to  be  distanced.    In  th>  :i— 
ner  they  walked  on  for   nearly  half  an  hour,  "** 
miser  looking  back  from  time  to  time,  to  see  «br  .  • 
the  stranger  had  come  up  with  him,  and  reduub  ~ 
his  efforts  whenever  he  seemed  in  danger  \i  '«■._ 
overtaken.    The  stranger,  who  had  always  Vvr  ac- 
counted one  of  the  best  pedestrians,  found  h>  *o 
grow  unaccountably  heavy,  and  began,  in  fti?  i»  -" 
to  curse  the  old  villain  who,  at  auch  an  adV&c<rt?  ^r 
was  yet  able  to  keep  ahead  of  him.     It  was  oov  c  r-' 
that  the  death  of  the  miser  was  a  mere  hcax— &a  -< 
was  carrying  on  some  unlawful  business-— pr>  UiVj 
that  of  coining  base  money,    in    some  cane  <-"  *■ 
questered  spot  in  the  woods.     The  old  hcoK-ko-pa 
was  his  accomplice.    There  was  but  cat  wiy  ;•>  Re- 
cover all,  and  that  was  to  apparently  desist  frur  tit 
chase,  and  yet  to  follow  the  old  man  toWh  ii-z 
place.    This  he  resolved  to  do,  and,  slackia§  ->  y*« 
a  little,  took  a  direction  different  from  that  tit  h* T*** 
tim,  but  yet  such  a  one  as  enabled  him  to  ob*r  <  t* 
latter  closely.     The  miser  instantly  perceivn*  •!* 
drift,  and,  turning  suddenly  round,  made  straute  > 
ward  him." 

"  You  are  becoming  excessively  tedioa5.~  >** 
again  interrupted  the  chemist.  "  why  doo'x  vol  :- 
the  matter  short  ?" 

"It  would  not  do,"  rejoined  the  editor.  -5'? 
story  is  my  defence,  and  the  basis  of  my  creed  '* 

"Go  on,  then,"  cried  the  company. 

"Well,"  continued  the  editor,  "the  stranger v* 
not  armed,  except  with  a  large  cane,  which  be  c  » 
most  firmly  grasped,  feeling  assured  that,  if  the  if.*-' 
had  no  fire  arms,  he  would  prove  more  than  a  lv-!  ~  j 
for  him.    No  sooner,  however,  had  he  fonntd  :- 
resolution  than  the  miser  paused,  turned  rnuiv'. 
again  pursued  his  first  course,     *  Very  extra  ic.'  s- 
fellow,'  muttered  the  stranger, '  shaking  his  head. « 
he  could  decipher  my  thoughts !    Were  I  not  si-  •  I 
I  believe  I  am  now  near  enough  to  hit  him  wr  I 
stone.'    At  this  moment,  the  miser  came  runo-i."  i 
ward  him  at  full  speed.     '  Not  so  fast,'  cr  *i    ! 
stranger,  making  ready  for  him  with  his  ra_-   • 
cane,  and  aiming  a  terrible  blow  at  him,  whicb  c  ■ 
have  stunned  any  ordinary  human  being,  but  *  - 
glanced  harmless  from  the  bony  head  of  tbe  o'J  t- 
A  second  blow  had  no  better  effect,  and  ath^d.  N 
the  enormous  resistance  of  the  miser,  deprive.  • 
stranger  of  the  use  of  his  arm.    The  cane  dr»:. 
from  his  hand,  and  was,  in  an  instant,  applied  i 
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own  head.  In  another  moment  be  was  senseless.  In 
this  state  the  miser  left  him.  When  he  recovered  he 
found  himself  in  the  middle  of  a  thick  forest,  with  a 
bright  July  sun  shining  through  the  foliage.  He  had 
evidently  been  sleeping,  and  was  just  awaking  from  a 
dream.  Still  there  was  something  unaccountable  in 
all  this— although  he  admitted  that  he  had  been  drink- 
ing an  extra  bottle  of  Hock  on  the  preceding  evening — 
the  aching  of  all  his  limbs,  and  an  intolerable  odor, 
similar  to  that  of  a  charnel  house,  which  proceeded 
from  the  body  of  the  old  miser,  that  was  evidently  in 
an  advanced  state  of  decomposition. " 

"  Well,*'  exclaimed  the  chemist,  "  did  n't  I  tell  you 
so?  I  knew  it  would  end  in  the  most  natural  manner 
in  the  world.  The  fellow  was  tipsy,  had  the  night- 
mare, and,  his  imagination  being  heated  by  the  story 
of  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  the  miser,  it 
was  again  natural  enough  that  he  should  dream  of 
him." 

11 1  thought  so  myself,"  resumed  the  editor;  "  but, 
then,  that  he  should  have  walked  in  his  dream  to  the 
preci.se  spot  where  the  dead  body  lay,  that  *s  the  diffi- 
culty I  cannot  solve.  But  hear  me  out.  The  stranger 
was,  of  course,  taken  into  custody,  and  the  body  of 
the  miser  examined  medically;  but  no  marks  of 
violence  being  found  upon  it,  he  was  immediately 
discharged.  The  authorities  concluded  that  the  miser 
must  have  left  the  house  to  avoid  the  importunities  of 
his  relatives,  and  died  from  exhaustion  on  the  way. 
The  physicians  were  of  the  same  opinion,  and  the 
whole  matter  was  almost  forgotten,  when  all  at  once 
the  report  was  circulated  that  the  miser's  house  was 
haunted." 

44  Which  is  natural  enough,  after  the  stranger's 
story,"  exclaimed  the  chemist,  taking  the  pipe  out  of 
his  mouth  and  emptying  the  ashes. 

"Agreed,"  rejoined  the  editor;  "but,  then,  the 
miser  has  since  been  seen  by  at  least  a  hundred 
different  people." 

"  Of  lively  imagination,"  added  the  chemist. 

"  Not  more  so  than  mine,"  replied  the  editor,  coolly. 
"  I  can  prove  the  miser's  appearance  by  such  wit- 
nesses as  would  be  believed  in  any  court  of  justice,  if 
the  evidence  were  not  ruled  out  by  the  preconceived 
impossibility  of  the  case.  Parties  of  more  than  twenty 
persons,  among  whom  there  were  men  of  education 
and  learning,  and  none  of  whom  were  even  known 
to  be  in  the  least  degree  superstitious,  were  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  making  midnight  excursions  across 
the  mountains,  and  never  did  they  miss  him.  He  ap- 
peared, however,  never  to  more  than  one  person  at 
the  time,"  he  added,  after  a  short  pause. 

"Who  was  probably  the  only  impostor  among 
them,"  again  interrupted  the  chemist. 

"  Not  exactly,"  observed  the  editor  in  his  usual 
quiet  manner ;  "  on  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  unaccount- 
able that  there  never  should  have  been  more  than  o?te 
such  person  in  the  party.  I  think  that  fact  is  rather 
against  the  natural  explanation  of  the  phenomenon. 
I  reconnoitered  the  spot  myself,  the  other  night,  with 
about  a  dozen  resolute  young  men,  and  shall  never 
forget  the  singular  sensation  I  experienced.  On  ap- 
proaching the  mountain  I  felt  as  sleepy  as  if  I  had 


taken  opium.    My  eyes  became  fixed,  as  my  compa- 
nions afterward  assured  me,  and,  instead  of  sharing 
in  the  general  conversation,  I  stared  before  me  like  a 
sleep-walker.    I    remember  distinctly  that   I   mus- 
tered all  my  strength  to  keep  awake,  and  that  I 
struggled  with  the  apparition  which  now  stole  upon 
my  dream— it  was  the  old  miser,  just  as  he  was 
dressed  when  living.    I  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
keep  him  off;  and  remembering  the  force  of  the 
human  will,  as  exhibited  in  the  phenomena  of  Mes- 
merism, concentrated  all  my  power  of  volition  upon 
him.  With  this  I  succeeded  to  keep  him  at  a  distance 
of  about  ten  paces.    When  we  had  descended  the 
mountain  I  awoke,  and  was  nearly  simultaneously 
asked  what  I  had  seen,  so  certain  was  the  whole 
company,  from  my  extraordinary  behavior,  that  I 
must  have  labored  under  a  spell,  and  that  the  miser 
must  have  been  playing  his  tricks  on  me.    I  did  not, 
of  course,  reply  to  their  inquiries,  but  pretended  to 
have  been  fest  asleep,  in  order  to  avoid  their  ridicule. 
Yet  it  appeared  strange  to  me  that  none  of  the  com- 
pany beside  myself  should  have  been  similarly  affected. 
For  awhile  I  tried  to  reason  myself  out  of  it,  or  con- 
cluded that  the  apparition,  or  whatever  you  may 
please  to  call  it,  must  have  been  what  logicians  call 
purely  subjective;  but  this  involved  me  in  another 
difficulty ;  namely,  how  to  account  for  the  fact  that  so 
many  other  persons  had  alternately  experienced  the 
same  sensation.    There  must  be  one  common  cause 
productive  of  all  these  effects — and  some  continuous 
law  which  governs  them." 

"  This  is  certainly  very  strange,"  here  observed  the 
counsellor  of  legation ;  perceiving  that  the  chemist 
was  no  longer  disposed  to  continue  the  argument, 
and  my  old  story  of  the  Hotel  dt  r Europe,  seems  to 
be  the  very  type  of  that  of  the  miser. 
"  What  story  is  that  ?"  demanded  the  chemist. 
"  Why,  it  is  a  very  simple  one.  Two  ladies, 
mother  and  daughter,  traveling  in  the  diligence,  in  the 
south  of  France,  lodged,  for  a  night  only,  in  the  Hotel 
de  I* Europe,  in  Marseilles.  Being  much  fatigued  by 
the  journey,  they  withdrew  early  to  their  chamber, 
and  after  carefully  examining  the  premises  and  lock- 
ing and  bolting  the  door  retired  quietly  to  bed.  The 
mother  soon  fell  asleep;  but  the  daughter  felt  unu- 
sually restless.  At  first  her  head  began  to  ache,  then 
she  was  seized  by  a  cramp  in  her  limbs,  and  at  last 
she  felt  a  sharp  pain  across  her  chest,  as  if  a  rope 
were  tied  fast  round  her  body.  The  pain  increasing 
and  becoming  so  intense  as  to  render  respiration  diffi- 
cult, she  tried  to  make  a  light ;  but,  strange  to  say, 
found  it  impossible  to  move !  She  now  attempted  to 
wake  her  mother,  but  had  no  command  over  her  arm 
for  the  purpose.  Chained  as  she  now  appeared  to  be 
to  her  bed,  she  glanced  her  eye  on  the  door,  which, 
by  the  light  of  the  moon  that  had  just  risen,  and  was 
now  shining  through  fleeting  clouds,  she  discovered 
to  be  half  open.  Who  could  have  done  that  ?  She 
remembered  distinctly  to  have  locked  it.  Who  could 
have  withdrawn  the  bolt?  There  must  be  some  one 
concealed  in  the  room ;  but  then  she  had  examined 
every  part  of  it  before  going  to  bed !  Perhaps  the 
wind  has  blown  it  open — it  blew  a  gale.    Crash !  the 
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door  flew  wide  open,  and  a  man  with  a  razor  in  his 
hand  entered  the  apartment.  He  did  not  look  fero- 
cious, but  rather  sorrowful.  His  gaze  showed  that  he 
must  be  a  madman  escaped  from  some  lunatic  asylum 
in  the  neighborhood.  "  The  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
mc!"  shrieked  the  young  lady. 

"  What 's  the  matter  ?"  inquired  the  old  lady,  rubbing 
her  eyes. 

"  Nothing,  my  dear  mother ;  but  I  had  such  an 
awful  dream.  I  dreamt  of  a  madman  coming  toward 
me  with  a  razor.  And  I  have  such  a  pain  in  my 
breast !" 

"  It  's  the  rheumatism,"  replied  the  mother.  "  The 
weather  is  damp  and  I  think  there  must  be  a  pane 
broken  in  the  window.  I  feel  myself  a  little  chilly." 

On  examining  the  windows  it  was  found  that  one 
of  them  had,  by  the  negligence  of  the  chamber-maid, 
been  left  half  open — the  door  was  in  precisely  the 
same  state  they  had  left  it  when  retiring  to  bed.  The 
mystery  being  now  explained,  the  window  was  quietly 
secured  and  the  parties  once  more  endeavored  to  catch 
a  few  hours'  rest.  The  mother  was  soon  fast  asleep ; 
but  the  daughter  felt  the  same  pain  across  the  chot, 
and  the  same  numbness  of  her  limbs.  What  could 
be  the  cause  now?  Another  crash  of  the  door,  and 
the  same  madman,  only  with  a  wilder  stare,  stood  be- 
fore her.  She  tried  to  scream,  but  in  vain — to  pray, 
but  could  not.  He  still  held  the  razor  in  his  hand, 
which  he  now  brandished  in  the  air.  The  cold  per- 
spiration was  running  down  the  forehead  of  the  unfor- 
tunate girl.  The  madman  approached  the  bed — in 
vain  did  she  attempt  to  wake  her  mother;  her  limbs 
refu.ved  the  office.  He  now  bent  over  her  mother  to 
see  if  she  were  asleep — then  he  looked  under  the  bed, 
and  at  .last  applied  his  dreadful  weapon  to  her  throat. 
At  this  moment  filial  love  overcame  every  obstacle, 
and  with  a  mighty  effort  of  the  will  she  seized  the 
madman's  hand,  and — 

"  Do  you  mean  to  kill  me !"  gasped  the  old  lady. 

"Certainly  not,"  stammered  the  poor  girl,  "I 
wished  to  prevent  you  from  being  hurt  by  that  dread- 
ful madman !" 

"  You  must  have  had  another  frightful  dream  ?" 

"  The  same  I  had  before.  Nothing  on  earth  will 
tempt  me  to  go  again  to  bed  in  this  bouse." 

The  old  lady  now  made  a  light,  and  they  sat  up  the 
remainder  of  the  night. 

11  What  is  the  matter  with  this  room;  are  the  win- 
dows properly  secured  ?"  demanded  the  old  lady  of 
the  waiter  who  served  the  breakfast. 

« 

"  I  always  try  to  secure  them,"  he  replied,  turning 
pale. 

u  It 's  no  matter ;  at  what  hour  does  the  diligence 
depart  for  Aix?" 

"  At  six,  precisely,  madam." 

11  Well,  then,  have  me  booked." 

At  six,  precisely,  the  names  were  called,  and  having 
early  taken  my  place  in  the  coupe,  I  was  pleased  to 
find  that  my  two  traveling  companions  were  Madame 
de  T—  and  her  beautiful  daughter,  whose  acquaint- 
ance I  had  made  in  the  baths  of  Pyrmont. 

"  You  have  not  rested  well,"  I  observed,  after  the 
usual  ceremonies  of  recognition. 


"  Non}  monsieur!    I  have  had  an  exceeding  :o: 
night,"  replied  the  young  lady. 

41  No  wonder,"  said  the  conductor,  who  had  *.•%•» 
heard  us,  as  he  fastened  the  door,  and  was  abut*  : 
jump  on  the  imperial.    "  Mademoiselle  slept  x  - 
Hotel  de  VEiiroye.    West  ce  pas  ?" 

"  Out,  monsieur  le  conducteur!  number  twenty 

"  That's  it,"  cried  the  postilion,  hilling  his  la*'r' 
a  furious  blow  with  his  whip ;  "  that 's  the  tool 
which  that  English  lady  and  her  daughter  had  tL- 
throats  cut." 

"  Do  you  see  ?"  exclaimed  the  professor.  u  T&*- 
ghosts  do  not  appear  as  beings  of  flesh  and  Vi* 
neither  do  they  affect  our  external  senses  as  wa«  <  ^ 
believed  by  the  vulgar;  but  communicate  as:  *• 
when  the  external  senses — the  positive  poles  ii-v 
existence — are  closed.  How  often  do  we  nu  drt  - 
of  friends  and  relations  that  are  in  the  grave— a 
how  vivid  and  striking  is  not  their  apparif  ioo  r* 

"  And  it  may  be  remarked,"  observed  the  «??  r 
"  that  this  capacity  for  dreaming  is  always  ertve*  i 
people  inhabiting  mountainous  districts,  a?  a'  tt-  •* 
were  some  magnetic  attraction  in  the  hills  whirl  J«~ 
turns  the  equilibrium  between  the  internal  and  t\ •--- 
nal  senses." 

"  Those  countries  are  certainly  exposed  to  petit? 
changes  of  temperature,"  remarked  the  chemist  ~  aai 
as  great  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature  is  net 
and  the  same  body  are,  according  to  Ger-irdL  capa- 
ble of  producing  the  electric  and  magnetic  phes-mea* 
the  thing  may  perhaps  be  explained  that  way." 

"  Magnetism  must  have  something  to  &>«fch  it." 
rejoined  the  counsellor  of  legation.  "  I  sbaU  never 
forget  what  effect  the  '  Seer  of  Prerost,**  so  i»v: 
quoted  in  the  Reverend  Dr.  Townsbend**  ut*r"r*t~* 
work  on  Animal  Magnetism,  recently  pub  '*&£  a 
London,  produced  on  me.  You  all  know  ili_'  *v 
eladrvoycmte  prophesied  the  very  day  and  hour  <x  tk* 
late  king's  death.f  Well,  I  never  believed  in  it.  It 
being  at  the  time  in  Rome,  I  told  a  friend  «-»»  w* 
with  me  that,  if  I  mistook  not,  this  was  the  very  £  * " 
he  was  to  depart  this  life.  By  due  course  <<  c  :. 
received  the  news  of  his  demise,  and  precisely  id*? 
the  circumstances  she  had  foretold.  Such  a  wuz*= 
would  in  former  times  have  been  burned  for  a  w."ki 

"Very  true,"  said  the  historian;    ''but  they  : 
other  stories  about  the  late  king." 

"  Who  does  not  know  them  ?"  cried  the  prifc*  * 
11  who  does  not  know  that  our  late  king,  God  w*ss 
him !  was  a  cruel  master,  especially  on  the  pewu- 
and  that  he  was  extravagantly  fond  of  the  t-U~ 
Well,  he  has  been  condemned  to  hunt  throurt 
mountains,  and  is  frequently  seen,  at  midnight,  o  •    ■ 
out  of  the  royal  castle,  and  galloping  with  h&  old  > 
of  hounds  through  the  Konigsgate.     The  sentux. 
duly  then  cries,  to  arms,  and  the  soldiers  present  a.- 
but  it  is  only  the  sentinel  who  sees  him.    TV  - 
who  saw  him  and  called  out  the  guards,  was  **»•*" 
punished  for  his  impious  jest ;  but  the  thing  beg- 
otten repeated,  by  men  of  the  most  excellent  c\o. 

•  «I>ie  Seherin  von  Prevost,"  published  bv  Cm*. 
tT^wtsanhwtoncal  fact,  as  her  prophecy  wm*  r-K* 
long  before  the  king1*  death. 
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and  unquestioned  loyalty,  the  officers  shut  their  eyes, 
and  kept  the  secret  as  well  as  they  could  to  them- 
selves." 

"  Come,"  cried  the  counsellor  of  legation ;  "  I  do 
not  like  to  draw  our  sovereign  into  the  conversation. 
If  our  present  kind  and  noble  lord  were  to  hear  that 
his  august  father  is  still  haunting  this  place,  it  would 
break  his  heart.  He  is  a  good  man,  and  has  never 
seen  his  father  since  his  death." 

"  I  agree  with  the  counsellor,"  ejaculated  the  histo- 
rian ;  "  and  think  that  it  is  best  for  us  to  retire  for  the 
evening." 

"  That  I  shall  not  do  for  awhile  yet,"  remarked  the 


professor,  who  was  a  remarkably  stout  and  lusty  per- 
son ;  I  mean  first  to  say  good-bye  to  the  miser." 

"  To  the  miser?"  demanded  the  company. 

"Certainly.  I  have  already  seen  him  more  than 
twenty  times;  but  he  treats  me  with  great  respect. 
Unless  I  choose,  he  never  comes  near  me.  I  can  do 
with  him  whatever  I  please,  in  the  same  manner  that 
I  could  magnetize  you,  and  put  you  all  to  sleep  in  less 
than  five  minutes." 

"  Singular  fellows !"  thought  I,  as  I  walked  home  to 
my  lodgings ;  but  it  is  just  as  Goethe  says — "  Super- 
stition is  the  last  stage  of  infidelity,  and  the  first  which 
serves  again  as  an  introduction  to  religion." 
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Archi.  I  think  there  is  not  in  the  world  either  malice  or  matter  to  alter  it.    Winter's  Tale,  A.  J.,  S.  1. 


Whatever  clouds  have  rested  heretofore  upon  the 
fair  fame  and  poetical  abilities  of  Ben  Jonson  have 
vanished.  Before  the  brilliant  defence  of  his  charac- 
ter by  Mr.  Giflbrd,  all  the  aspersions  previously  cast 
upon  it  by  malice  and  ignorance  have  faded  into  thin 
air.  Ancient  and  deep-rooted  prejudices  have  been 
grubbed  up  by  the  sturdy  critic.  The  long  neglected 
tomes,  redundant  with  learning  and  poesy,  again  em- 
bellish the  shelves  of  the  lovers  of  the  ancient  drama, 
and  our  admiration  of  the  man's  abilities  daily 
heightens.  The  opinion,  long  maintained,  of  the 
plumbean  characteristics  of  Jonson's  verse,  has  been 
abandoned  by  every  man  who  pretends  to  good  taste 
and  solid  discretion.  His  dramas  are  read  and  studied. 
If  he  lacks  the  vivacity  and  copiousness  of  Shak- 
speare,  he  is  nevertficTess  a  deep,  accurate,  self- 
revolving  observer  of  human  nature.  If  his  mind 
was  of  too  solemn  and  grave  a  cast  to  take  delight  in 
the  frivolities  of  love,  it  was  capable  of  grasping  the 
boldest  as  well  as  the  nicer  shades  of  the  mas- 
culine character.  If  his  verse  is  deficient  in  the  glo- 
rious and  starry  effulgence  of  the  lines  of  Shakspeare, 
it  bears  the  impress  of  profound  accuracy,  not  the  less 
pleasing  to  the  reflecting  student  because  it  carries  the 
evidence  of  painful  revisal,  and  of  patient  labor. 
Well  did  Jonson  know  that  his  poetry  was  destined 
for  the  eye  of  posterity.  He  was  well  aware  that  he 
gave  birth  to  no  ephemera — no  mere  creatures  of  a  day. 
His  sense  of  his  own  innate  worth  breaks  ever  forth. 
We  cannot  open  a  comedy  which  bears  not  this  token 
with  it.  Cavilers  may  call  this  overweening  self-love, 
and  have  called  it  so.  But  if  a  due  sense  of  one's  per- 
sonal merit  be  considered  as  illiberal  and  unlaudable, 
the  greatest  poets  of  antiquity — the  very  cotempora- 
ries  of  Jonson  himself— the  bards  of  later  date— even 
tbe  impeccable  and  infallible  Shakspeare,  must  be 
classed  in  the  category  of  egoti-ts. 

It  is  not  however  of  the  drama  of  Jonson  that  we 
are  now  to  speak.  We  wish  to  exhibit  him  in  another, 
27 


and,  perhaps,  in  an  unaccustomed  and  somewhat  sur- 
prising point  of  view,  to  those  who  are  strangers  to 
his  productions.  We  have  spoken  above  of  the  ab- 
sence of  vivacity  from  his  dramatic  verse,  but  we 
claim  for  him  a  due  proportion  of  the  poetic  fire  in 
his  fugitive  pieces,  and,  above  all,  in  his  Masques.  To 
those  unacquainted  with  the  splendor  of  the  English 
court  in  the  days  of  James  the  First,  and  of  his  suc- 
cessor Charles,  it  may  seem  somewhat  apocryphal 
when  the  statement  is  made,  that  in  refined  taste,  ele- 
gance of  entertainment  and  regal  splendor,  the  English 
court  of  those  days  infinitely  surpassed  every  thing 
previous,  as  well  as  all  that  has  succeeded.  Among  the 
royal  amusements  of  that  age  the  masque  was  con- 
spicuous. Poets  of  the  first  talent  composed  the  verse. 
Musicians,  dancers,  painters  and  mechanists  of  the 
most  cultivated  genius  united  in  adding  brilliance  to 
the  scene.  It  was  presented  by  the  noblest  of  the 
kingdom.  Every  attraction  was  brought  into  play  by 
which  its  charms  could  be  enhanced.  The  flower  of 
the  nobility  did  not  disdain  to  appear  in  the  several 
characters ;  nor,  indeed,  was  there  discredit  in  speak- 
ing the  composition  of  Jonson,  or  giving  life  to  tbe 
notes  of  Ferrabosco  and  the  dances  of  Hierome  Heme. 
Inigo  Jones  did  not  refuse  to  furnish  the  historical 
decorations,  although  at  that  time  be  enjoyed  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Vitruvius  of  Europe.  In  fact,  all  that 
was  great  and  noble,  all  that  was  graceful  and  elegant, 
ail  that  was  talented  and  eminent,  were  united  in  one 
grand  galaxy  to  give  the  due  effect  to  an  amusement 
which  may  truly  be  denominated  "  regal."  In  the 
words  of  Thompson 

Up  spring*  the  dance,  along  the  lighted  dome, 
Mixed  and  involved  a  thousand  sprightly  ways, 
The  glittering  court  effuses  every  pomp, 
The  circle  deepens ;  beamed  from  gaudy  robes 
Tapers  and  sparkling  gems,  and  radiant  eyes, 
A  toA  ehTugence  o'er  the  palace  waves. 

In  the  selection  of  any  particular  masque,  where  all 
are  so  enchanting,  I  am  somewhat  restrained  by  the 
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fear  of  appearing  invidious.  Throughout  the  entire 
■accession  of  these  splendid  entertainments  there  is 
so  much  and  so  various  learning,  so  many  poetical 
gems,  and  so  great  a  profusion  of  invention  displayed, 
that  no  analysis  of  a  single  piece  can  give  toe  most 
remote  idea  of  the  beauties  of  the  rest.  To  give  an 
idea,  and  no  more,  is,  in  fact,  the  whole  extent  of  in- 
formation that  a  paper  so  cursory  as  the  present  can 
be  expected  to  do.  Perhaps  the  masque  selected, 
the  "  Masque  of  Queens,"  will  effect  this  purpose  as 
well,  if  not  better,  than  any  other  in  the  volumes  be- 
fore me,  dbplaying,  as  il  does,  the  great  learning,  the 
copious  invention  and  splendid  versification  lavished 
upon  these  productions.  "  When  spleen  and  malice," 
says  the  editor,  "  have  done  their  worst,  the  magical 
part  of  the  Masque  of  Queens  will  still  remain  a 
proof  o(  high  poetic  powers,  of  a  vigorous  and  fertile 
imagination,  and  of  deep  and  extensive  learning, 
managed  with  surprising  ease,  and  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  scene  with  equal  grace  and  dexterity." 

The  moving  moral  of  the  masque  represents  the 
triumph  of  Fame  over  Calumny  and  Suspicion.  The 
masque  is  usually  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which 
is  the  main  masque,  and  the  other  the  anti-masque,  a 
burlesque  digress* ion  or  departure  from  the  proper  pro- 
gress of  the  bcene.  The  anti-masque  must  have  been 
a  very  grateful  and  amusing  introduction  to  the  audi- 
ences of  those  days,  as  well  as  an  ingenious  respite  to 
the  actors  in  the  main  scene.  It  was  usually  pre- 
sented by  the  king's  servants  or  players,  or  by  the  in- 
ferior officers  o(  the  household;  and  in  one  of  the 
masques  before  us,  "  The  Fortunate  Isles,"  Sir 
Geoffrey  Hudson,  the  celebrated  dwarf  of  Queen  Hen- 
rietta, was  introduced  as  Tom  Thumb,  being  drawn 
from  the  pocket  of  the  gigantic  porter,  Evans,  who 
personated  the  character  of  Doctor  Rat.  Buffoonery 
was  the  characteristic  of  the  anti-masque,  although  in 
the  piece  before  us  it  is  made  essentially  subservient 
to  the  conduct  of  the  entertainment. 

The  Masque  of  Queens  accordingly  opens  with  an 
entry  of  witches,  (ridiculously  supposed  by  Malone  to 
be  a  "  sneer"  upon  the  Witches  in  Macbeth)  from  the 
jaws  of  Orcus.  The  pains  bestowed  upon  the  pro- 
priety of  the  mist  eti  scene  may  be  readily  imagined, 
when  we  are  informed,  upon  the  authority  of  the  poet 
himself,  that  their  very  attire  was  only  adopted  after 
a  laborious  investigation  of  "  ancient  and  late  writers," 
and  was  devised  and  modeled  by  the  celebrated  Inigo 
Jones. 

Hag.  Sisters,  stay,  we  want  our  dame ; 
Cnll  upon  her  by  her  name, 
And  the  charm  we  used  to  any ; 
That  she  quickly  answer  it,  and  come  away. 

1  Ckarm.  Dame,  dame  !  the  watch  is  set : 
Quickly  come,  we  all  are  met — 

From  the  lakes  and  from  the  lens, 
From  the  rocks  and  from  the  dens, 
From  the  wooda  and  from  the  caves, 
From  the  churchyards,  from  the  graves, 
From  the  dungeon,  from  the  tree 
That  they  die  on,  here  are  we ! 

Comes  she  not  yet  ? 

Strike  another  heat. 

2  Charm.  The  weather  is  fair,  the  wind  is  good, 
Up,  dame,  on  your  horse  ot'  wood : 

Or  else  tuck  up  your  gray  frock, 
And  saddle  your  pout,  or  your  green  cock, 
And  make  his  bridle  a  bottom  of  thread. 
To  roll  up  how  many  miles  >ou  huve  rid. 


Qnickly  come  away, 
For  we  all  stay. 

Not  yet !  nay,  then, 

We  *ll  try  her  again. 
3  Charm.  The  owl  is  abroad,  the  bat  aaJ  la-.  •  ■ 
And  so  is  the  cat-a- mountain. 
The  ant  and  the  mole  sit  both  in  a  bole, 
And  the  frog  peeps  oat  o'  the  fountain. 
The  dogs  they  do  hay,  and  the  tknbreb  play, 
The  spindle  is  now  a  taming : 
The  moon  it  is  red,  and  the  stars  are  fled, 
But  all  the  sky  is  a  burning: 
The  ditch  is  mode,  and  our  nails  the  snade. 
With  pictures  full,  of  wax  and  of  w«vl : 
Their  livers  I  Mick,  with  needles  quick: 
There  lacks  but  the  blond,  to  make  nn  iLe  Sou! 
Quickly,  dame,  then  bring  your  part  itu 
Spur,  spur,  upon  little  Martin. 
Merrily,  merrily,  make  him  sail, 
A  worm  in  his  mouth,  anrl  a  thorn  in  hi?  tai'. 
Fire  above  and  fire  below, 
With  a  whip  in  your  hand,  to  make  him  go. 

V pon  the  publication  of  this  piece,  aw>h«*  • 
preyed  by  Prince  Henry,  the  eldest  son  of  J.-.:  - 
that  Jonson  should  annex  to  his  text  a  ix 
various  authorities  upon  which  his  verse  wa? : '-- 
This  wish  was  obeyed  by  the  poet,  acd  in  the  t  -• 
nous  notes  which  accompany  the  piece,  it  *  >■   x 
ing  to  perceive  the  vast  extent  of  Jon««'>r..i .:. 
occupying,  with  an  amazing  avidity,  wort*  i '  "  • 
the  most  profound,  but  the  veriest  triria  ;•?* "> -  - 
ever  dropped  from  the  press.    The  wort-  :> 
upon  Demonology,  (which,  however,  thai  u    ' 
lived  long  enough  to  repudiate  and  to  rrpea  *.• 
Apuleius,  Bartholin  de   Spina,  Paracdse.  &, '^ 
Porta,  Agrfppa  upon  Occult  Philuaopfer.  ft •:-  >• 
Bodin,  Porphyrio,  and  a  hc*t  of  writ«cM^v 
mancy  and  magic,  of  whose  ponderous  toar* ;  "<~ 
tiges  remain,  are  quoted  chapter  and  sect.. i.i" '-" 
same  accuracy  and  hand  in  hand  with  P«-«  • 
metis,    Virgil,    Horace,    Ovid,    Lucan,  T>~  •• 
Seneca,  and  a  perfect  storm  of  classical  asri '  ~ 
So  great  was  the  capacity  of  this  imroorttc- 
study !    To  compare  him  with  the  writers  «.t  i-  ;* 
sent  day  were  to  compare  a  moth  with  a  Herri** 

To  the  incantations  of  the  hags  the  dame  r-  " 
and  makes  her  appearance.  Some  powcrtx  *~* 
here  occur. 

Dame.  Join  now  our  hearts,  we  faithfc!  tr>* '-<• 
To  Fame  and  Glory.    I«et  not  these  bruit:..  - 
Of  honor  blaze,  thus  to  offend  onr  cyw: 
Show  ourselves  truly  envious,  and  let  n» 
Our  wonted  rages.     Do  what  may  besecni 
Such  names  and  natures :  Virtue  else  wi>>  ^ 
Our  powers  decreased,  and  think  as  baiti*. .*-  i*-"0 
No  less  than  heaven.    All  her  antique  binfa. 
As  Justice,  Faith,  she  will  restore ;  and.  t*  - 
Upon  our  sloth,  retrieve  her  Age  of  Gc*l. 
We  must  not  let  our  native  manners  tt.u» 
Corrupt  with  ease.    Ill  lives  not  but  in  n*. 
I  hate  to  see  these  fruits  of  a  soft  peace, 
And  curse  the  piety  gives  it  such  inert**- 
Let  us  disturb  it  then,  and  blast  the  hpta; 
Mix  hell  with  heaven,  and  make  Nature  hfH 
Within  herself:  loose  the  whole  hii^eo'  u^**. 
And  cause  the  ends  run  back  into  their  ipriit;* 

To  this  succeeds  an  interrogation,  upon  the  ptf* 
dame,  as  to  the  occupations  in  which  this  vcu 
sisterhood  have  been  engaged.    This  portKO  ,: 
masque  has  been  copied,  with  approbation  ip 
part  of  the  learned  editor,  into  Percy'*  R«*js  ~ 
Ancient  British  Poetry.    To  be  sure,  its  *Au*<  - 
is  qualified  with  the  remark  that  the  ]<w» 
reverend  bishop  could  find  nothing  else  u  '-- 
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worthy  the  honor  of  being  associated  with  the  other 
productions  embalmed  in  that  excellent  collection; 
but  the  bishop  could  not  have  read  the  "  Masque  of 
Blackness,"  "  Oberon,"  "  The  Vision  of  Delight,"  or 
the  "  Masque  of  Beauty,"  else  he  would  have  chanced 
upon  gems  of  poetry,  far  more  worthy  of  the  honor 
which  has  strangely  been  assigned  to  the  quatrains  of 
the  witches.    The  invocation  proceeds : 

Dame—Yon  fiends  and  furies,  (if  yet  any  be 

Worse  than  ourselves)  you  that  have  quaked  to  sea 

These  knots  untied,  and  shrunk,  when  we  have  charro'd ; 

You  that,  to  arm  us,  have  yourselves  disarm'd, 

And,  to  our  powers,  resigned  your  whips  and  brands 

When  we  went  forth,  the  scourge  of  men  and  lands ; 

You  that  have  seen  me  ride,  when  Hecate 

Burst  not  take  chariot ;  when  the  boisterous  sea, 

Without  a  breath  of  wind,  hath  knock'd  the  sky ; 

And  that  hath  thundered,  Jove  not  knowing  why ; 

"When  we  have  set  the  elements  at  wars, 

Made  midnight  see  the  sun,  and  day  the  stars ; 

When  the  wing'd  lightning  in  the  course  hath  staid, 

And  swiftest  rivers  have  run  back,  afraid, 

To  see  the  corn  remove,  the  groves  to  range, 

Whole  places  alter,  and  the  seasons  change  ; 

When  the  pale  moon,  at  the  first  voice,  down  fell 

Foison'd,  and  durst  not  stay  the  second  spell ; 

You,  that  have  oft  been  conscious  of  those  *i<rhrs  j 

And  thou,  three- formed  star,  that  on  these  nights 

Art  only  powerful,  to  whose  triple  name 

Thus  we  incline,  once,  twice,  and  thrice  the  same  ; 

If  now,  with  rites  profane  ana  foul  enough, 

We  do  invoke  thee ;  darken  all  this  root 

With  present  fogs  :  exhale  earth's  rot'nest  vapors, 

And  strike  a  blindness  through  these  blazing  tapers. 

Come,  let  a  murm'ring  charm  resound, 

The  whilst  we  bury  all  i'  the  ground. 

Compare  this  with  Macbeth : 

Mat. — I  conjure  you,  by  that  which  you  profess, 

(Howe'er  you  come  to  know  it)  answer  me  : 

Though  you  untie  the  winds,  aud  let  them  fight 

Against  the  churches ;  though  the  yeasty  waves 

Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up  j 

Though  bladed  corn  be  lodgfd,  and  trees  blown  down ; 

Though  castles  topple  on  their  warders'  heads ; 

Though  palaces,  and  pyramids  do  slope 

Their  heads  to  their  foundations :  though  the  treasure 

Of  nature's  germins  tumble  all  together, 

Even  till  destruction  sicken,  answer  me 

To  what  I  ask  you. 

"  Jonson's  Masque,"  cries  Mr.  Mai  one,  and  the  whole 
series  of  Shakspearian  commentators  join  in  the 
stupid  shout,  was  written  "  on  account  of  the  success 
of  Shakspeare's  witches,  which  alarmed  the  jealousy 
of  a  man  who  fancied  himself  his  rival,  or  rather  his 
superior."  Now  to  the  proof.  All  that  we  know  of 
the  chronology  of  Macbeth  is  simply  that  the  play  ex- 
isted in  1610.  The  quarto  edition  of  the  Masque  of 
Queens  appeared  in  1600.  In  a  comparison  of  the 
verse,  J  orison  certainly  excels  Shakspeare  in  descrip- 
tive merit,  and  even  Shakspeare  is  here  but  an  imita- 
tion of  Middle  ton.  This  is  one  of  many  similar  errors 
that  disgrace  the  pages  of  Mr.  Malone,  and  is  by  no 
means  the  most  innocent  among  that  batch  of  folly 
and  misrepresentation. 

It  would  lead  to  limits  far  beyond  those  which  are 
purposed  to  be  embraced  in  this  paper,  were  I  to  ex- 
tract from  the  subsequent  invocations  every  passage 
of  beauty  and  polished  taste  which  is  to  be  found  there. 
The  rythm  is  perfect;  admirably  adapted  to  the  scene 
and  to  the  sentiment.  The  effect  of  the  entertain- 
ment, aided  by  all  the  powers  of  appropriate  music, 
pictorial  representation,  and  correct  costume,  may  be 
readily  imagined  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  illusions  of  the  modern  stage.  The  entry  of  the 
main  masque  is  described  by  Jonson  as  follows :  The 


witches,  failing  in  the  success  of  their  incantations, 
"  with  a  sudden  and  strange  music,  fell  into  a  magical 
dance,  full  of  preposterous  change  and  gesticulation. 

11  In  the  heat  of  their  dance,  on  the  sudden  was 
heard  a  sound  of  loud  music,  as  if  many  instruments 
had  made  one  blast;  with  which  not  only  the  hags 
themselves,  but  the  hell  into  which  they  ran  quite 
vanished,  and  the  whole  face  of  the  scene  altered, 
scarce  suffering  the  memory  of  such  a  thing ;  but  in 
the  place  of  it  appeared  a  glorious  and  magnificent 
building,  figuring  the  House  of  Fame,  in  the  top  of 
which  were  discovered  the  twelve  masquers,  sitting 
upon  a  throne  triumphal,  erected  in  form  of  a  pyra- 
mid, and  circled  with  all  store  of  light.  From  whom 
a  person  by  this  time  descended,  in  the  furniture  of 
Perseus,  and,  expressing  heroic  and  masculine  virtue, 
began  to  speak." 

The  speech  of  Perseus  is  written  in  the  best  style 
of  our  poet.  Sonorous  and  masculine  in  versifica- 
tion, it  is  well  adapted  to  the  sentiments  expressed, 
and  a  good  specimen  of  the  diction  of  Jonson,  which 
often  rises  to  a  tragic  sublimity  worthy  the  imitation 
of  the  ancient  tragedians.  The  masquers  represent 
the  female  worthies  and  queens,  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  actions,  and  have  re- 
ceived the  meed  of  their  virtue  at  the  hands  of  the 
olden  bards.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  splendor  of  this 
spectacle,  "I  know  no  worthier  way,"  to  use  the 
phrase  of  Jonson,  than  to  insert  the  names  of  the  pre- 
senters, many  of  which  are  enrolled  upon  the  page  of 
history ;  and  that  of  one  (the  Countess  of  Essex)  with 
too  scandalous  a  notoriety.  The  presenters  were  the 
Queen,  the  Countesses  of  Arundel,  Derby,  Hunting- 
don, Bedford,  Essex,  and  Montgomery,  Ladies  Eliza- 
beth Guilford,  Anne  Winter,  Lady  Windsor,  and 
Lady  Anne  Clifford,  the  flowers  of  English  beauty. 

The  description  of  the  scene,  which  was  the  design 
of  Inigo  Jones,  may  interest  the  curious  in  such 
matters.  The  lower  columns  of  the  temple  were  the 
statues  of  the  most  excellent  poets.  The  upper,  the 
heroes  of  old,  which  statues  were  as  of  massy  gold. 
Between  the  pillars,  in  brass,  heightened  with  silver, 
were  designs  of  land  and  sea  fights,  triumphs,  &c. 
Above  were  seated  the  masquers,  over  whose  heads 
the  figures  of  Honor  and  Virtue  composed  an  arch. 
The  friezes  were  filled  with  divers  colored  lights,  as 
emeralds,  rubies,  sapphires, &c,  "  the  reflex  of  which, 
with  the  lights,  placed  in  the  concave,  upon  the 
masquers'  habits,  was  full  of  £lory." 

The  masque  concludes  with  a  triumphal  entry,  in 
chariots  drawn  by  eagles,  griffins,  and  lions,  preceded 
by  Fame,  the  hags  being  drawn  in  as  captives.  The 
effect  of  this  display,  attended  by  numerous  torch 
bearers,  must  indeed  have  been  dazzling.  To  this 
succeeded  the  dances,  and  the  music,  composed  by 
Ferrabosco.  As  a  specimen  of  Jonson's  taste,  we  sub- 
join the  last  song. 

Who,  Virtue,  can  tby  power  forget, 
That  sees  thee  live  and  triumph  yet  ? 
Th'  Assyrian  pomp,  the  Persian  pride, 
Greek's  glory  and  the  Romans  dy'd ; 
And  who  yet  imitate 
Their  noises  tarry  the  same  fate. 
Force  greatness  all  the  glorious  ways 
You  can,  it  soon  decays j 
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Bat  to  good  Fame  shall  never ; 

Her  triumphs,  as  their  causes,  are  forever. 

In  the  foregoing  slight  sketch  which  we  have  traced 
of  this  masque,  the  reader  must  be  astonished  at  the 
magnificence  lavished  by  the  British  court  upon  these 
entertainments.  And  yet  wc  are  annoyed  by  the 
everlasting  cry  "  the  pedantic — the  tasteless  James." 
Even  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  should  have  known  bet- 
ter, has  depicted  (his  monarch  as  a  childish,  stupid 
pedant.  The  reverse  is  the  case.  James  was  an  ac- 
complished scholar,  and  an  excellent  man.  His 
queen,  Anne,  drew  about  her  all  that  was  talented 
and  attractive.  The  British  court  circle  never  shone 
,  more  brightly  than  during  that  reign.  The  preceding 
remarks  must  have  convinced  our  readers  of  the  fact, 
that  the  king  had  other  amusement  than  that  of  acting 
Solomon  when  "half  fuddled."  The  masques  of 
Jonson  are  ineffaceable  monuments  of  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  grand  and  of  the  beautiful.  The  pleasures 
of  Carlton  House,  during  the  reign  of  George  the 
Regent  and  George  the  King,  show  wretchedly  when 
compared  with  the  more  refined  pastimes  of  James 
the  First.  But  with  the  martyrdom  of  the  royal 
sufferer,  Charles,  those  refinements  disappeared. 
Even  the  muse  of  Milton  faited  to  resuscitate  them, 
and  Comus,  the  most  admirable  composition  of  this 


sort  which  has  been  produced  since  the  days  of  A*- 
son,  only  received  its  due  appreciation  at  the  bar*.* 
of  posterity.  To  the  silent  gloom  of  Whitehall  dura, 
its  occupation  by  the  regicide,  succeeded  the  brw 
and  blasphemous  orgies  of  Buckingham,  Roches^ 
Sedley  and  Killigrew.  The  masque  of  Joason  -• 
culcated  wholesome  truths,  and  rarely  failed  to  im- 
part some  salutary  lesson.  These  woold  have  fkii. 
dead  upon  the  ears  of  that  profligate  crew. 

But  the  masque,  with  all  its  glories,  its  brilliu 
lights,  its  glittering  decorations,  its  enlivening  dac- 
is,  to  all  ages  successive  to  that  which  bore  a*. 
fostered  it,  as  a  dead  letter.     We  have  refined  opx 
it,  for  we  have  fancy  balls  and  divers  rare  shows  tfi 
similar  species.      Ours  is  peculiarly  the  age  of  a- 
telligence  and  of  refinement.    The  noble  and  gn.<^ 
ful  who  figured  in  those  magical  scenes  hare  ^c 
since  departed — some  upon  the  bloody  fields  of  Edb- 
hill  and  Marston  Moor — some   broken  hearted  ae: 
ruined  in  worldly  estate,  ejected  from  their  ance&a. 
towers,  and  from  the  fair  domains  of  their  btis 
All  that  is  left  to  point  out  the  glories  of  tba*  &*> 
is  to  be  found  in  the  verse  of  a  poet,  whose  w-r- 
will  be  appreciated  by  the  judicious,  until  riiw*  sl£ 
bring  together  the  admired  and  the  admirer.    Em- 
phatically "the  age  of  chivalry  is  past." 


"HOW  OLD   ART    THOU?'- 


BT  S.  X>.  PATTERSON. 


I. 

How  old  art  thou  ?    Is  life's  fair  morning  glowing 

In  glorious  beauty  o'er  thee  ?    Does  thy  heart, 
With  hope  and  fancy'*  dreamy  bliss  o'erflowing, 

Deem  earth  a  paradise,  where  sorrows  smart, 
Nor  grief,  nor  fear  may  come  ?    Is  pleasure  flinging 

Fair  flowers  and  precious  fruits  about  thy  way, 
And,  from  its  treasure-house  of  blessings,  bringing 

New  joys  to  charm  and  make  thy  spirit  gay  ? 
O  !  in  the  sunlight  of  thy  young  heart's  gladness, 

Remember  thou  that  chance  and  change  may  come, 
E'en  unto  thee,  and,  with  a  cloud  of  sadness, 

Wrap  thy  bright  visions  in  funereal  gloom — 
And,  though  the  saddening  thought  calls  forth  an  anxious 

sigh, 
Think  that,  though  few  thy  years,  thou  'rt  old  enough  to 
die! 

n. 

How  old  art  thou  !    Is  youth's  gay  season  over  ? 

Host  learned  that  life  and  joy  are  things  apart  ? 
And  dost  thou  wear  a  sunny  smile,  to  cover 

Ilia  anguish  of  a  disappointed  heart  ? 
Or,  are  life's  loveliest  gifts  spread  out  before  thee— 

*  Genesis  xlvii.  8. 


No  good  withheld,  no  fond  desire  denied— 
Hath  fortune  waved  her  golden  sceptre  o'er  thee. 

Bidding  each  longing  wish  be  gratified  ? 
Or,  hath  Ambition's  magic  influence  bound  thee. 

Luring  thee  onward  to  some  lofty  height 
Above  thy  peers,  where  the  proud  world  around  thee 

May  gaze,  admire,  and  own  thy  spirit's  might  ? 
Alas !  nor  grief,  nor  bliss,  nor  aspirations)  high, 
Can  turn  Fate's  shaft  aside.    Thou  'rt  old  enough  to  it 

in. 

How  old  art  thou  ?    Thou  feeble  man,  and  hoarr. 

Gay  youth  and  manhood's  prime  liath  passed  away— 
And,  on  thy  brow,  Time's  record  tells  the  story 

Of  ripening  years,  and  nature's  sure  decay, 
As  lengthening  shadows  mark  the  day  destining, 

Life's  dial-plate  denotes  thy  setting  son— 
And  soon,  all  earthly  cares  and  thoughts  resigning. 

Thou  'It  rest  in  calm  repose,  thy  labor  done. 
The  past,  with  all  its  mingled  joys  and  sorrows, 

Its  wealth  and  honors  can  be  naught  to  thee 

When,  from  the  future,  thy  worn  spirit  borrows 

Visions,  which  prompt  fond  longings  to  be  free  • 
And  taste  of  bliss,  unknown  to  mortal  sense  or  eye. 
Eternal  in  the  heavens.  Rejoice!  »T  is  time  for  thee  t.  - 


REVIEW    OP    NEW    BOOKS. 


Poems  by  Samtul  Rogers.  With  Numerous  Illustrations. 
A  New  Edition,  Revised,  with  Additions  by  the  Author. 
Philadelphia,  Lea  f  Blanehard,  1843. 

Such  a  quiet  attribute  as  taste  is  not  very  efficient  at  a 
period  like  the  present.  And  yet  it  is  one  of  those  qualities 
which  go  far  toward  perpetuating  a  poem  as  well  as  a 
statue  or  painting.    We  are  now  so  accustomed  to  look  for 
the  rare  and  striking  in  literature,  that  the  very  principle 
which  harmonizes  and  stamps  with  enduring  beauty  the 
effusions  of  mind,  is  scarcely  appreciated.    It  is  chiefly  to 
the  past  that  we  must  look  for  poetic  taste.    Recent  bards 
have  but  seldom  done  justice  to  the  form  and  manner  of 
their  writings.    There  is  something,  however,  in  a  refined 
style    and  tasteful  execution   not  unworthy  the   highest 
genius.    It  is  due  at  least  to  that  magic  vehicle  of  ideas 
which  we  call  language,  that  it  should  be  wrought  and 
polished  into  a  shape  fitted  to  enshrine  the  glowing  image 
and  the  lofty  thought.    Many  a  work,  the  sentiment  of 
which  is  without  significance  in  this  busy  age,  continues  to 
delight  from  its  artistical  excellence,  and  much  of  the  lite* 
rature  of  the  day,  that  bears  the  impress  of  genius,  is  des- 
tined to  speedy  oblivion,  from  its  unfinished  and  ill-con- 
structed diction.    There  is  no  little  scope  for  sweet  fancy 
and  delicate  feeling  in  the  use  of  language.    Not  in  his 
ideas  and  figures  alone  is  the  poet  manifest.    Indeed,  it  is 
as  rare  to  find  a  good  artist  in  the  sphere  of  words  and 
sentences  as  in  that  of  marble  and  colors.    8ome  ingenious 
philosophers  have  pointed  out  analogies  between  styles  of 
writing  and  character,  which  suggest  a  much  more  delicate 
relation  between  the  mind  and  its  verbal  expression  than 
we  generally  suppose.    Taste  is  no  minor  element  of 
poetry ;  and  the  want  of  it  has  often  checked  the  musical 
flow  of  gifted  spirits,  and  rendered  their  development 
wholly  unattractive.    The  epithet  healthy  has  been  ap- 
plied with  great  meaning  to  a  book.    Of  the  same  efficacy 
is  taste  in  poetic  efforts.    It  renders  them  palatable  and 
engaging ,  it  wins  our  regard  immediately  and  gives  double 
zest  to  the  more  imposing  charms  of  the  work.    It  is  like 
a  fine  accompaniment  in  music ;  the  sentiment  of  the  song 
is  heightened,  and  we  cannot  thenceforth  even  read  it 
without  a  peculiar  association  of  pleasure.    Rogers  is  dis- 
tinguished by  no  quality  more  obviously  than  that  of  taste. 
His  general  characteristics  are  not  very  impressive  or 
startling.    There  are  few  high  reflective  beauties,  such  as 
win  reverence  for  the  bard  of  Rydal  Mount,  and  scarcely 
an  inkling  of  the  impassioned  force  of  Childe  Harold.    We 
are  not  warmed  in  his  pages,  by  the  lyric  fire  of  Campbell, 
or  softened  by  the  tender  rhapsodies  of  Burns  j  and  yet  the 
poetry  of  Rogers  is  very  pleasing.    It  gains  upon  the  heart 
by  gentle  encroachments.    It  commends  itself  by  perfect 
freedom  from  rugged,  strained  and  unskillful  versification. 
It  is,  for  the  most  part,  so  flowing  and  graceful  that  it 
charms  us  unaware.   Without  brilliant  flashes  or  luxuriant 
imagery,  it  is  still  clear,  free  and  harmonious.    It  succeeds 
by  virtue  of  simplicity,  by  unpretending  beauty,  in  a  word, 
by  the  genuine  taste  which  guides  the  poet  both  in  his  eye 
for  the  beautiful  and  the  expression  of  his  feelings.    Great 
ideas  are  not  often  encountered  in  his  poems,  but  purity  of 
utterance  and  a  true  refinement  of  sentiment  everywhere 
abound. 


There  is  perhaps  no  Englishman  who,  by  such  universal 
consent,  is  more  worthy  the  appellation  of  a  man  of  taste. 
This  tone  of  mind  is  the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  it 
has  no  connection  with  professional  life.  The  ostensible 
pursuit  of  Mr.  Rogers  has  no  reference  to  his  intellectual 
bias,  except  in  having  furnished  him  the  means  of  mental 
gratification.  Like  his  transatlantic  prototype  in  the  brother- 
hood of  song,  a  good  portion  of  his  life  is,  or  has  been, 

— "  to  life's  coarse  service  sold, 
Where  thought  lies  barren,  and  naught  breeds  but  gold." 

His  taste  is  the  spontaneous  and  native  quality  of  a  refined 
mind.  It  has  made  him  a  discriminating  collector  of  lite- 
rary treasures  and  trophies  of  art,  the  liberal  patron  of 
struggling  genius,  the  correspondent  of  the  gifted  and  the 
renowned,  and  the  centre  of  a  circle  where  wit  and  wis- 
dom lend  wings  to  time.  It  &  in  contemplating  such  a  life 
as  this  that  the  most  philosophic  and  unworldly  may  be  for- 
given for  breathing  a  sigh  for  that  wealth,  which  a  culti- 
vated man  can  thus  render  the  source  of  such  noble  enjoy- 
ment. And  yet  the  very  feeling  that  such  an  example 
awakens  is  an  evidence  of  its  rarity.  How  seldom  m  a 
mercantile  community  do  we  find  fortune  associated  with 
taste,  a  competence  with  a  mind  able  to  enjoy  and  improve 
leisure,  the  means  of  dispensing  worthy  delight,  with  a 
benevolent  and  judicious  character !  An  exception  to  the 
prevailing  rale  is  presented  by  our  poet ;  and  even  those 
who  have  not  participated  in  his  elegant  hospitality  and 
graceful  companionship,  may  realize  that  pervading  taste 
whence  is  derived  their  peculiar  charm,  by  communing 
with  the  mind  of  the  classic  banker,  in  the  sweet  effusions 
of  his  muse. 

The  excellent  taste  of  Rogers  is  exhibited  in  his  sim- 
plicity. He  does  not  seek  for  that  false  effect'  which  is 
produced  by  labored  epithets  and  unusual  terms.  He  is 
content  to  use  good  Saxon  phraseology,  and  let  his  meaning 
appear  through  the  transparent  medium  of  common  but  ap- 
propriate words.  He  recognizes  the  truth  that  distinct 
and  clear  enunciation  of  thought  is  the  most  beautiful,  and 
that  a  writer's  superiority  is  best  evinced  by  the  nice  adap- 
tation of  language  to  sentiment.  Obvious  as  such  a  prin- 
ciple is,  there  is  none  more  commonly  violated  by  the  more 
showy  minstrels  of  this  generation,  who  seem  to  place 
great  reliance  on  a  kind  of  verbal  mysticism,  a  vagueness 
of  speech  which,  upon  examination,  proves  but  the  dazzling 
attire  of  commonplace  ideas.  Instances  of  this  simplicity 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  poems  of  Rogers.  Their 
value  is  illustrated  by  the  quiet  emphasis  of  single  lines, 
which,  like  a  masterly  stroke  of  the  pencil,  appear  so  feli- 
citous that  n'o  revision  can  improve  them.  A  lew  random 
examples  will  suffice- 
When  nature  pleased,  for  life  itself  was  new, 
And  the  heart  promised  what  the  fancy  drew. 

How  oft,  when  purple  evening  tinged  the  west, 
We  watched  the  emmet  to  her  grainy  nest, 
Welcomed  the  wild  bee  home  on  weary  wing, 
Laden  with  sweets,  the  choicest  of  the  spring ! 
How  oft  inscribed,  with  Friendship's  votive  rhyme 
The  bark  now  silvered  by  the  touch  of  Time  ; 
Soared  in  the  swing,  half  pleased  and  half  afraid, 
Through  sister  elms  that  waved  their  summer  shade ; 
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Or  strewed  with  crumbs  yon  root-inwoven  seat, 
To  lore  the  redbreast  from  her  lone  retreat ! 

When  pensive  Twilight,  in  her  dusky  car, 
Comes  slowly  on  to  meet  the  evening  star. 

Far  from  the  joyless  glare,  the  maddening  strife, 
And  all  the  dull  impertinence  of  lift. 

Mute  is  the  bell  that  rung  at  peep  or  dawn, 
Quickening  my  truant  feet  across  the  lawn. 

But  not  till  Time  has  calmed  the  ruffled  breast, 
And  those  fond  dreams  of  happiness  contest, 
Ac*  till  the  rushing  winds  forget  to  rave    . 
In  Heaven's  sweet  smile  reflected  on  the  wave. ' 

With  all  due  admiration  for  the  loftier  flights  of  the 
Muse,  we  cannot  revert  to  the  purer  school  of  poetic  dic- 
tion which  Rogers  represents,  without  a  feeling  of  refresh- 
ment. The  simple,  the  correct,  the  clear  and  nervous  style 
of  versification  has  an  intrinsic  charm.  The  genuine  taste 
in  which  it  originates  and  to  which  it  ministers,  is  an 
instinct  of  refined  natures.  It  is  the  same  principle  that 
makes  a  Grecian  temple  more  truly  admirable  in  its  chaste 
proportions  and  uniform  tint,  than  all  the  brilliant  hues  and 
combinations  of  a  Catholic  church  ;  and  renders  a  classic 
statue  more  pleasing  and  impressive  than  the  most  inge- 
nious mechanism.  And  it  is  from  the  same  cause  that  the 
paintings  of  the  Roman  and  Tuscan  schools  leave  more 
vivid  traces  on  the  memory  than  the  gorgeous  triumphs  of 
Venetian  art.  By  virtue  of  their  confidence  in  the  feeling 
or  thought  to  be  presented,  men  of  real  taste  are  ever  true 
to  simplicity.  They  rely  on  the  plain  statement  and  the 
reader's  imagination,  and  produce  by  a  single  comparison 
or  remark  an  impression  which  more  elaborate  terms 
would  greatly  weaken.  For  instance,  when  Rogers  de- 
scribes the  scenery  of  the  Alps,  speaking  of  one  of  those 
pools  that  have  so  dark  an  appearance  amid  the  surround- 
ing whiteness,  he  says— 

—in  that  dreary  dale, 
If  dale  it  might  be  called,  so  near  to  Heaven, 
A  little  lake,  where  never  fish  leaped  up, 
Lay  like  a  spot  of  ink  anud  the  snow. 

How  completely  is  a  sense  of  the  dreariness  and  ebon  hue 

of  these  mountain  ponds  conveyed,  and  l«y  what  natural 

illustrations.    The  diminutive  size  of  St.  Helena  is  thus 

indicated — 

—  a  rock  so  small, 
Amid  the  countless  multitude  of  wuves, 
That  ships  have  gone  and  sought  it,  and  returned, 
Saying  U  was  not. 

The  wild  solitude  of  the  convent  of  St.  Bernard  has  been 
often  described,  as  well  as  its  awful  place  of  sepulture. 
Do  not  these  few  lines  gives  us  a  remarkably  vivid  idea  of 
those  who  "  perished  miserably?" 

Side  by  side, 
Within  they  lie,  a  mournful  comixiny, 
All  in  their  shrouds,  no  earth  to  cover  them, 
In  the  broad  day,  nor  soon  to  suffer  change, 
Though  the  barred  windows,  barred  agatnst  the  wolf, 
Are  always  open ! 

Speaking  of  the  festive  preparations  on  St.  Mary's  Eve, 
how  expressive  is  this  single  circumstance — 

—all  arrived ; 
And  in  his  straw  the  prisoner  turned  and  listened, 
So  great  the  stir  in  Venice. 

Whoever  has  visited  that  extraordinary  city  will  feci  that 

it  is  pictured  by  Rogers,  not  in  the  most  glowing,  yet  in  a 

style  of  graphic  truth,  which  accords  perfectly  with  the 

real  scene — 

There  is  a  glorious  City  of  the  Sea. 

The  sea  is  m  the  broad,  the  narrow  streets, 


Ebbing  and  flowing :  and  the  salt 

Clings  to  the  marble  of  her  palaces.   . 

No  track  of  men,  no  footsteps  to  and  fro. 

Lead  to  her  gates.  The  path  lies  o'er  the 

Invisible  ;  and  from  the  land  we  went 

As  to  a  floating  city—  steering  in, 

And  gliding  up  her  streets  as  in  a  dream, 

So  smoothly,  silently — by  many  a  dome 

Mosque-like,  and  many  a  stately  portico, 

The  statues  ranged  along  an  axnre  sky ; 

By  many  a  pile  of  more  than  Eastern  splendor, 

Of  old  the  residence  of  merchant  kings: 

The  fronts  of  some,  though  Time  had  shattered  thee 

Still  glowing  with  the  richest  hues  of  art. 

As  though  the  wealth  within  them  had  mo  o'er. 

In  an  argument  we  have  need  of  strong  epithets,  and  to 
rouse  men  on  an  abstract  theme,  fervid  appeals  are  unavoid- 
able, but  in  view  of  the  marvels  of  art  or  the  aobUautiet  of 
nature,  what  call  is  there  for  exaggeration?  To  the  true 
soul  is  not  the  fact  sufficient  ?  Can  expletives  and  strained 
metaphors  odd  to  the  native  interest  of  such  objects  ?  Are 
they  not  themselves  poetry  ?  Is  not  the  poet's  office  ia  re- 
lation to  them,  to  give  us  as  true  a  picture  as  may  be,  that 
we  too  may  thrill  with  wonder  or  revel  in  beauty  ?  Evtro 
in  portraying  deep  emotion  our  great  dramatist  wa*  satis- 
fied to  place  in  Macduff's  mouth — "He  has  no  childm  "" 
And  it  is  equally  true  to  human  nature,  for  Rogers  to  s^e&k 
of  Ginevru's  bereaved  father  as 

An  old  man  wandering  in  ouest  of  something, 
Something  he  could  not  find — he  knew  not  what. 

Another  evidence  of  the  good  judgment  of  Rogers  mar 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  he  has  published  so  little,    h  is 
the  fashion  to  chide  the  authors  of  a  few  saceessfa.'  pnens 
for  their  idleness.   Some  deem  it  -a  very  pretty  encsptifivrsr 
to  say  of  a  poet  that  his  only  fault  is  that  he  has  at*  whites 
more.    But  such  praise  is  equivocal,  to  say  the  least   U 
betrays  a  singular  ignorance  of  the  very  nature  of  pxtrc. 
which  may  be  denned  as  an  art  above  the  will.    Doobue* 
if  fine  poems  were  as  easily  produced  as  fine  rail-road*,  it 
would  be  incumbent  on  the  makers  thereof  to  be  very  in- 
dustrious in  their  vocation.  But  as  the  activity  of  the  ton 
and  the  flow  of  thought  are  but  occasionally  felieit^a. 
some  degree  of  reverence  should  be  accorded  the  port 
who  having  once  struck  the  lyre  to  a  masterly  st*^ 
thenceforth  meekly  refrains  from  any  rash  meddling  w.ii 
its  chords,  without  that  authority  which  his  own  heart  c-a 
alone  vouchsafe.     Occasional  witticisms  have  been  ia- 
dulged  in  reference  to  the  coyness  and  care  wiihwh^t 
the  bard  of  Memory  woos  the  Muses.    To  a  delicate  tad 
considerate  mind  such  a  course  approves  itself  far  n*-* 
than  the  opposite.    How  many  desirable  reputation*  harr 
been  sacrificed  to  the  moTbid  vanity  of  unceasing  amb-r- 
ship !   The  creative  power  of  every  intellect  is  lirmtcc.  h 
peculiar  vein  is  soon  exhausted,  and  its   most  etkt:  - 
powers  not  to  be  too  frequently  invoked  without  vnp*d  re- 
sults.   We  have  heard  of  an  old  lady  who  had  a  eel«rhrs*c; 
bishop  to  dine  with  her  every  Sunday,  and  invar  at  h    - 
these  occasions,  his  worship  inquired  how  her  lady^b., 
would  have  the  punch  made;  to  which  polite  query,  t.i 
good  woman  always  gave  the  same  judicious  replv— 
"Make  a  little,  bishop,  but  make  it  good."    Such  a  ru.s 
would  often  serve  as  well  for  poetry  as  for  punch. 

Rogers,  in  point  of  execution,  belongs  to  the  same  cate- 
gory as  Goldsmith.  He  has  the  requisite  insight  to  c . : 
from  nature  what  is  really  adapted  to  poetical  objects.  *•• 
harmonize  and  enliven  his  penciling*  with  genial  s--T-- 
ment,  and  finally  to  present  them  in  a  form  that  charms  ta- 
ear  and  imagination.  The  spirit  of  his  poetry  is  not  •/  th- 
highest  order.  His  talent  is  artistical  rather  than  in  ventivr 
He  is  a  clear  delineator  rather  than  a  creative  getiio*.  t 
remarkable  contrast  is  presented  by  his  "Italy3'  and  ti« 


